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Abbreviat 


A  THE 

5  known  languages  of  the  world, 


firft  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  all  the 
that  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  excepted,  in  which  it  is  the  13th.  It  has  de- 
fervedly  the  firft  place  in  the  alphabet,  on  account  of 
its  fimplicity,  very  little  more  being  neceffary  to  its 
pronunciation  than  opening  the  mouth. 

In  the  Englifh  language  A  is  the  mark  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  founds,  termed,  by  our  grammarians,  the  broad, 
the  open,  and  the  fender  A.  The  firft  refembles  that 
of  the  German  A,  is  found  in  feveral  monoiyllables,  as 
wall,  fait,  &c.  and  is  pronounced  as  au  in  caufe .  It 
is  probable  that  the  Saxons  expreffed  only  this  broad 
found  of  the  letter,  as  it  is  ftill  commonly  retained  in 
the  northern  diftri&s  of  England,  and  univerfally 
throughout  Scotland }  as,  tank  for  talk,  wauk  for  walk 

or  wake. _ The  open  A  refembles  that  of  the  Italians 

in  adagio,  and  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  in  father,  ra¬ 
ther,  ike.  The  flcnder  found  is  peculiar  to  the  Englifli 
language,  and  refembles  the  found  of  the  French  diph¬ 
thong  ai  in  pais,  or  their  a  mafeuline,  or  perhaps  it  is 
a  middle  found  between  them.  This  is  exemplified  in 
place,  wajle,  &,c.  alfo  in  toleration ,  jujiification,  and 
all  other  words  ending  with  at  ion. 

A  is  fometimes  added  after  words  in  burlefque  poetry  *, 
in  which  cafe  it  only  makes  an  additional  fyllable  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  of  the  fenfe,  as  the  interje&ion  O 
very  often  does  in  our  ballads.  It  is  alio  fometimes 
redundant,  as  in  the  wrords  a  rife,  awake,  &c.  which 
are  not  different  in  fignification  from  rife,  wake,  &c. 

It  is  fometimes  a  word,  either  noun'  or  interje&ion  ; 
in  which  laft  cafe,  it  is  commonly  an  expreftion  of 
grief,  and  joined  with  the  afpirate,  as  ah !  When  a 
noun,  it  is  only  wfith  refpecl  to  itfelf  j  as  great  A, 
little  a,  & c. 

A  is  very  frequently  ufed  as  an  article  *,  in  which  cafe 
it  has  no  plural  fignification,  and  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
number  one,  as  a  houfe,  a  field,  &c.  When  placed  as 
an  article  before  any  of  the  vowels,  y  and  w  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  it  is  joined  with  the  letter  n  ;  as  an  ifland,  an 
orator,  &c. — In  the  three  following  cafes  it  is  a  pre- 
pontion  :  1 .  When  it  goes  before  a  participle,  or  noun 
derived  from  a  participle ;  as,  I  am  a  doing  this  or 
that.  2.  When  ufed  before  local  furnames*,  as  Corne¬ 
lius  a  Lapide,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  &c.  3*  When  it 

is  ufed  in  compofition  \  as,  a  foot,  a  fieep,  &c.  In  fome 
inftances  it  denotes  the  proportion  of  one  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther  •,  as,  fo  much  a  week,  a  mail,  a  head,  Stc. 

A,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter,  and 
Vol.  f.  Part  I. 


fignified  coo  ;  and  when  a  dafh  was  added  on  the  top,  A, 

T6  _ _ J  Abbreviat. 

A,  5000.  , 

A,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  is  the  firft  of  the  feven 
dominical  ietters.  It  had  been  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans  long  before  the  eftablilhment  of  Chriftianity, 
as  the  firft  of  the  eight  nundinales  literal ;  in  imitation 
whereof  it  was  that  the  dominical  letters  were  firft 
introduced. 

A  is  alfo  an  abbreviation  ufed  with  different  inten¬ 
tions.  Hence, 

A,  among  logicians,  is  ufed  to  denote  an  umverfal 
affirmative  propofition  \  according  to  the  verfe, 

AJferat  A,  negat  E,  verum  generaliter  amber. 

Thus,  in  the  firft  figure,  a  fyllogifm  confifting  of  three 
univerfal  affirmative  propofitions,  is  faid  to  be  in  Bar¬ 
bara  ;  the  A  thrice  repeated,  denoting  fo  many  of  the 
propofitions  to  be  univerfal,  &c.  See  Barbara. 

A,  among  the  Romans,  was  ufed  in  giving  votes 
or  fuffrages. — When  a  new  law  was  propofed,  each 
voter  had  two  wooden  ballots  put  into  his  hand  \ 
the  one  marked  with  a  capital  A,  fignifying  antiquo, 
q.  d.  antiquam  volo  ;  and  the  other  with  U.  R .  for  uti 
rogas.  Such  as  were  againft  the  law,  call  the  firft  into 
the  urn  ;  fignifying,  I  refufe  it,  I  antiquate  it }  or,  3 
like  the  ancient  law,  and  defire  no  innovation. 

A,  in  the  trials  of  criminal  caufcs,  alfo  denoted  ah- 
folution  :  Whence  Cicero,  pro  Milone,  calls  A,  litcra 
falutaris,  a  faving  letter. — Three  ballots  were  difiri- 
buted  to  each  judge,  marked  with  the  letters,  A  for 
abfolvo,  I  acquit ;  C  for  condemno,  I  condemn  ;  and 
N.  L .  for  non  liquet,  It  is  not  clear.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  each  caft  into  the  urn,  the  prretor  pronounced 
the  prifoner’s  fate.  If  they  were  equal  in  number,  he 
was  abfolved. 

A,  in  the  ancient  inferiptions  of  marbles,  &c.  oc- 
cafionally  ftands  for  Augujlus,  ager,  aiunt,  &c.  When 
double  it  denotes  Augujii ;  when  triple  aurum,  argen¬ 
tum,  ces ;  and  fometimes  its  meaning  can  only  be 
known  by  the  reft  of  the  infeription.  Ifidore  adds, 
that  when  it  occurs  after  the  word  miles,  (foldier),  it 
denotes  him  young.  On  the  reverfe  of  ancient  medals, 
it  denotes  that  they  were  ftruck  by  the  city  of  Argos, 
fometimes  by  that  of  Athens  j  but  on  coins  of  modem 
date,  it  is  the  mark  of  Paris. 

A,  as  an  abbreviation,  is  alfo  often  found  in  modern 
writers  *,  as  A.  D.  for  anno  Domini ;  A.  M.  art  turn 
magifier,  mafter  of  arts  j  anno  mundi,  &e. 

A  A, 
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A  A,  the  letter  a,  with  a  line  above  it,  thus  a,  is  ufed 

H  in  medical  prefcriptions  for  ana ,  of  each ;  fometimes  it 
,  is  written  thus,  aa  :  e.  g.  3£>  Mel.  Sacchar.  et  Mann, 
a,  vel  a  a,  |j.  i.  e.  Take  of  honey,  fugar,  and  manna, 
of  each,  one  ounce. 

A,  put  to  bills  of  exchange,  is  in  England  an  ab¬ 
breviation  of  accepted ,  and  in  France  for  accepted  It 
is  likewife  ufual  among  merchants  to  mark  their  fets 
of  books  with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.  inftead  of  the 
numbers  I,  2,  3,  &c. 

A.  A. A.  The  chemical  abbreviation  for  Amalgama, 
or  Amalgamation. 

AA,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  in  Germany  and 
Swifferland. 

AACH,  a  little  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Aach,  and  almoft 
equally  dill  ant  from  the  Danube  and  the  lake  Con- 
fiance.  It  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  55. 

A  AH  US,  a  little  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia  and  bifhopric  of  Munller.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Aahus,  a  fmall  diflridl  ;  has  a  good  caftle  }  and  lies 
north-eafl  of  Coesfeldt.  E.  Long.  7.  1.  N.  Lat.  52.  10. 

AAM,  or  Ha  am,  a  liquid  frieafure  in  common  ufe 
among  the  Dutch,  containing  128  meafures  called 
mingles ,  each  weighing  nearly  36  ounces  avoirdupois  \ 
-whence  th ePAam  contains  288  Englifh,  and  1487  pints 
Paris  meafure. 

AAR,  the  name  of  two  rivers,  one  in  Swifferland, 
and  another  in  Weilphalia  in  Germany.  It  is  alfo  the 
name  of  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic. 

AAR  ASS  US,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Pi- 
ftdia,  in  the  Hither  Alia,  thought  to  be  the  Anaffus 
of  Ptolemy. 

AARON,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  and  brother  to 
Mofes,  -was  by  the  father’s  fide  great  grandfon,  and  by 
the  mother’s,  grandfon  of  Levi.  By  God’s  command 
he  met  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  they 
went  together  into  Egypt  to  deliver  the  children  of  If- 
rael :  he  had  a  great  fhare  in  all  that  Mofes  did  for 
their  deliverance.  The  Scriptures  call  him  the  prophet  of 
Mofes,  and  he  afled  in  that  capacity  after  the  Ifraelites 
had  p ailed  over  the  Red  fea.  He  afeended  Mount  Si¬ 
nai  with  two  of  his  fons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  fe- 
venty  elders  of  the  people  ;  but  neither  he  nor  they 
went  higher  than  half  way,  from  whence  they  faw  the 
glory  of  God  *,  only  Mofes  and  Jofhua  went  to  the  top, 
where  they  (laid  forty  days.  During  their  abfence, 
Aaron,  overcome  by  the  people’s  eager  entreaties,  fet 
up  the  golden  calf,  which  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  by 
his  confent.  This  calf  has  given  rife  to  various  conjec¬ 
tures.  Some  rabbies  maintain  that  he  did  not  make 
the  golden  calf,  but  only  threw  the  gold  into  the  fire, 
to  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  the  people  j  and  that 
certain  magicians  who  mingled  with  the.  Ifraelites 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  caft  this  gold  into 
the  figure  of  a  calf.  According  to  fome  authors, 
the  fear  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the 
people,  by  giving  a  refufal,  made  Aaron  comply  -with 
their  defire  :  and  they  allege  alfo,  that  he  hoped  to 
elude  their  requefl,  by  demanding  of  the  women  to 
contribute  their  ear  rings,  imagining  they  would  rather 
choofe  to  remain  without  a  vifible  deity,  than  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  perfonal  ornaments.  This  affair  of  the 
golden  calf  happened  in  the  third  month  after  the  If- 
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raelites  came  out  of  Egypt.  In  the  firfl  month  of  the 
following  year,  Aaron  tvas  appointed  by  God  high- 
priefl }  which  office  he  executed  during  the  time  that  ^ 
the  children  of  Ifrael  continued  in  the  wildernefs.  He 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  upon  Mount  Hor,  being  then  123  years  old  ; 
A.  M.  2522,  of  the  Julian  period  3262,  before  the 
Chriftian  era  1452. 

Aaron,  the  Caraite,  a  learned  Jew  who  flourifhcd 
about  the  year  1299.  He  left  many  works  on  the  Old 
Teflament,  among  which  there  is  one  entitled,  u  A 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,”  which  has  been  much 
valued.  It  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  printed  in  fo¬ 
lio  wdth  a  Latin  tranflation,  at  Jena,  in  1710. 

Aaron,  another  Caraite  Jew,  wrho  lived  in  the  15th 
century,  wrote  a  concife  Hebrew7  grammar,  entitled 
Chelil  Jopbi ,  “  the  Perfedlion  of  Beauty,”  wffiich  wras 
printed  at  Conflantinople  in  1581. 

Aaron  and  Julius ,  Saints ,  wrere  brothers  who  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  together,  during  the  perfecution  un¬ 
der  the  emperor  Dioclefian,  in  the  year  303,  about  the 
fame  time  with  St  Alban  the  firft  martyr  of  Britain. 
We  are  not  told  what  their  Britifli  names  were,  it  be¬ 
ing  ufual  with  the  Chrillian  Britons,  at  the  time  of  bap- 
tifm,  to  take  new  names  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Hebrew7.  Nor  have  wre  any  certainty  as  to  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  their  death  ;  only  that  they  fuffered  the  mofl 
cruel  torments.  Two  churches  were  dedicated  to  the 
brothers,  in  which  their  bodies  wTere  interred,  at  Caer- 
Leon,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Wales. 

Aaron ,  or  Harun ,  Al  Rafchid ,  a  celebrated  caliph, 
or  Mahometan  fovereign  of  the  Saracen  empire  wffiofe 
hiffory  is  given  under  the  article  Bagdad. 

AARSENS,  Francis,  Lord  of  Someldyck  and 
Spyck,  wras  one  of  the  greateft  miniffers  for  negotia¬ 
tion  the  United  Provinces  could  ever  boaft  of.  His 
father,  Cornelius  Aarfens,  wras  regiller  to  the  States  ^ 
and  being  acquainted  with  Mr  Pleffis  Mornay,  at  the 
court  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  he  prevailed  up¬ 
on  him  to  take  his  fon  under  him,  with  whom  he  con¬ 
tinued  fome  years.  John  Olden  Barneveldt,  who  pre- 
ftded  over  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  all  the  United 
Provinces,  fent  him  afterwards  agent  into  France, 
where  he  learned  to  negotiate  under  thofe  profound 
politicians  Henry  IV.  Villeroy,  Silleri,  Roffie,  Jaon- 
nin,  &c.  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  their  approbation.  Soon  after,  he  was  in¬ 
verted  with  the  chara£ler  of  ambaffador,  and  vTas  the  firffc 
wffio  was  recognized  as  fuch  by  the  French  court  $  at 
which  time  Henry  IV.  declared,  that  he  Ihould  take 
precedence  next  to  the  Venetian  minirter.  He  refided 
in  France  1 5  years  \  during  which  time  he  received 
great  marks  of  erteem  from  the  king,  who  created  him 
a  knight  and  baron ;  and  for  this  reafon  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  nobles  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
HowTever,  he  became  at  length  fo  odious  to  the  French 
court,  that  they  defired  to  have  him  recalled.  He 
was  afterwards  deputed  to  Venice,  and  to  feveral  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  princes,  upon  occafion  of  the  troubles 
in  Bohemia.  He  w7as  the  firft  of  three  extraordinary 
ambaffadors  fent  to  England  in  1620,  and  the  fecond 
in  1641  j  in  wffiich  latter  embaffy  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  lord  of  Brederode  as  firft  ambaffador,  and 
Heemfvliet  as  third,  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of 
Prince  William^  fon  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  a 

daughter 
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A  afar  Saughter  of  Charles  I.  He  was  likewife  ambaffudor 
extraordinary  at  the  French  court  in  1624,  at  the  be- 
,  ginning  of  Cardinal  Richlieu’s  adminiflration,  who  had 
a  high  opinion  of  him.  The  memoirs  which  he  has 
left,  of  the  negotiations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  lliow 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablefl  men  of  his  time, 
and  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  trull  repofed  in  him 
by  his  country.  But  his  charafler  is  not  altogether 
without  (lain.  His  enmity  to  the  remonflrants  wras  bit¬ 
ter  and  unrelenting  \  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  great¬ 
ly  encouraged  the  violent  meafures  purfued  by  Prince 
Maurice  againll  the  venerable  Barneveldt,  and  to 
have  been  the  principal  advifer  for  affembling  the  fa¬ 
mous  and  perfecuting  fynod  of  Dordrecht.  He  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age  \  and  his  fon,  who  furvived 
him,  vras  reputed  the  wealthiell  man  in  Holland. 

AAS AR,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Paleftine, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fituated  between  Azotus  and 
Afcalon.  In  Jerome’s  time  it  was  a  hamlet. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  fifth  of  their  ecclefiaflical  year,  which 
begins  with  the  month  Nifan.  It  anfwers  to  the  moon 
of  July  j  that  is,  to  part  of  our  month  of  the  fame 
name,  and  to  the  beginning  of  Augufl :  it  confifts  of 
thirty  days.  The  Jews  fad;  on  the  firfl  of  this  month, 
in  memory  of  Aaron’s  death  ;  and  on  the  ninth,  becaufe 
on  that  day  both  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  that 
erefled  after  the  captivity,  were  burnt  \  the  former  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  latter  by  the  Romans.  The 
fame  day  is  alfo  remarkable  among  that  people  for  the 
publication  of  Adrian’s  edidl,  wherein  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  continue  in  Judea,  or  even  to  look  back  when 
at  a  diflance  from  Jerufalem,  in  order  to  lament  the  de- 
folation  of  that  city.  The  1 8th  of  the  fame  month  is 
alfo  a  fall  among  the  Jews  \  becaufe  the  lamp  in  the 
fanfluary  was  that  night  extinguiflied,  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz. 

Ab,  in  the  Syriac  calendar,  is  the  name  of  the  laft 
fummer  month.  The  firft  day  of  this  month  they  call! 
ed  Suum-Miriam ,  the  fall  of  the  virgin,  becaufe  the 
eailern  Chriftians  failed  from  that  day  to  the  fifteenth, 
which  was  therefore  called  Fathr-Miriam ,  the  ceflation 
of  the  fall  of  the  virgin. 

Al^A  (or  rather  Abau)  Hanifah  or  Hanfa,  fur- 
named  Al-Nooma,  wTas  the  fon  of  Thabet,  and  born 
at  Coufah  in  the  80th  year  of  the  Hegira.  This  is  the 
moll  celebrated  doflor  of  the  orthodox  Muffulmans, 
and  his  fefl  is  held  in  greatell  elleem  among  the  four 
which  they  indifferently  follow.  Notwithllanding  this, 
i  he  was  not  very  well  elleemed  during  his  life ;  infomuch 
that  the  caliph  Almanfor  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoned 
at  Bagdad,  for  having  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  abfolute  predestination,  which  the  Mulfulmans 
call  Cadha.  But  afterwards  Abou  Jofeph,  who  %vas 
the  fovereign  judge  or  chancellor  of  the  empire  under 
the  caliph  Hadi,  brought  his  doflrine  into  fuch  credit, 
that  it  became  a  prevailing  opinion,  That  to  be  a  good 
Muffulman  was  to  be  a  Hanifite.  He  died  in  the 
I5°th  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  the  prifon  of  Bagdad  : 
and  it  was  not  till  335  years  after  his  death,  that 
Melick  Schah,  a  fultan  of  the  Selgiucidan  race,  ere£l- 
ed  to  his  memory  a  magnificent  monument  in  the  fame 
city,  and  a  college  for  his  followers,  in  the  485th  year 
ot  the  Hegira,  and  Anno  Chrilli  1092,  The  moR 
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eminent  fuccelfors  of  this  doflor  were  Ahmed  Benali,  -A  ba 
A1  Gialfas,  and  Al  R  azi  who  was  the  mailer  of  Naf-  8 
fari  •,  and  there  is  a  mofque  particularly  appropriated 
to  them  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  "  ■  ■“v— 

Aba,  Abas,  Abos,  or  Abus ,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Greater  Armenia,  fituated 
between  the  mountains  Niphatos  and  Nibonis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  rofe  from 
this  mountain  \  the  former  running  eaftward,  and  the 
latter  well  ward. 

Aba.  See  Abe. 

Aba,  Albon,  or  Ovon,  a  king  of  Hungary.  He 
married  the  filler  of  Stephen  I.  and  was  elected  king 
on  the  deposition  of  Peter  in  1041.  The  emperor 
Henry  III.  preparing  to  reinllate  Peter  on  the  throne, 

Aba  made  an  incurfion  into  his  dominions,  and  return¬ 
ed  loaded  with  booty  ;  but  was  next  year  obliged  to 
make  rellitution,  by  paying  a  large  fum,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  threatened  invafion  from  the  emperor.  He 
indulged  in  great  familiarity  with  the  louver  clafs  of 
the  people,  on  account  of  which,  and  his  feverity  to 
their  order,  he  became  univerfally  odious  to  the  nobi¬ 
lity.  The  fugitive  nobles,  aided  by  the  emperor,  ex¬ 
cited  a  revolt  againll  him.  After  a  bloody  battle, 

Aba  wTas  put  to  flight  \  and  was  murdered  by  his  own 
foldiers  in  1044,  having  reigned  three  years. 

ABAA,  a  river  in  Thelfaly,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
the  Peneus  of  the  ancients. 

ABACiENA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Me¬ 
dia,  and  another  of  Caria  in  the  Hither  Alia. 

ABACiENUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  tovm  of 
Sicily,  whofe  ruins  are  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  lying  near 
Trippi,  a  citadel  on  a  high  and  lleep  mountain  not  far 
from  Medina.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Abactenini . 

ABACPI,  a  market  towrn  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  feated  on  the  Danube,  12  miles  S.  W.  of 
Ratifhon.  It  is  remarkable  for  Roman  antiquities,  and 
for  fp rings  of  mineral  waters  which  are  faid  to  be  good 
for  various  dillempers.  E.  Long.  11.  56.  Lat.  48.  53* 
ABACINARE,  or  Abbacinare,  in  writers  of 
the  middle  age,  a  cruel  fpecies  of  punilhment,  confift- 
ing  in  the  blinding  of  the  criminal,  by  holding  a  red- 
hot  bafon  or  bowl  of  metal  before  his  eyes. 

ABACK  (a  fea  term),  the  fituation  of  the  fails  vEen 
the  furfaces  are  flatted  againll  the  malls  by  the  force 
of  the  wind.  The  fails  are  faid  to  be  taken  aback  when 
they  are  brought  into  this  fituation,  either  by  a  fudden 
change  of  the  wind,,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  Ihip’s 
courfe.  .They  are  laid  aback ,  to  effefl  an  immediate  re¬ 
treat,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left ;  or,  in  the 
fea  phrafe,  to  give  the  Ihip  Jtern-<way ,  in  order  to  avoid 
fome  danger  difcovered  before  her  in  a  narrow  channel, 
or  when  fhe  has  advanced  beyond  her  Ration  in  the  line 
of  battle,  or  otherwife.  The  fails  are  placed  in  this 
polition  by  flackening  their  lee  braces,  and  hauling  in 
the  weather  ones  5  fo  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  vund 
is  exerted  on  the  fore  part  of  their  furface,  which  rea¬ 
dily  pulhes  the  Ihip  allern,  unlefs  Ihe  is  rellrained  by 
fome  counteracting  force.  It  is  alfo  ufual  to  fpread 
fome  fail  aback  near  the  Hern,  as  the  mizen-top-fail, 
when  a  Ihip  rides  with  a  Angle  anchor  in  a  road,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  approaching  it  fo  as  to  en¬ 
tangle  the  flukes  of  it  with  her  llackened  cable,  and 
thereby  loofen  it  from  the  ground. 

A  2  ABACOT, 
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ABACOT,  the  name  of  an  ancient  cap  of  Hate 
worn  by  the  kings  of  England,  the  upper  part  whereof 
_  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  crown. 

ABACTORS,  or  Abactores,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  who  drive  away,  or  rather  fteal,  cattle  by  herds, 
or  great  numbers  at  once  ;  and  are  therefore  very  pro¬ 
perly  diftinguifhed  from  fares  or  thieves. 

ABACUS,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cup¬ 
board  or  buffet.  Livy,  defcribing  the  luxury  into 
which  the  Romans  degenerated  after  the  conqueft  of 
Alia,  fays  they  had  their  abaci,  beds,  &c.  plated  over 
with  gold. 

Abacus,  among  the  ancient  mathematicians,  figni- 
fied  a  table  covered  with  duff,  on  which  they  drew 
their  diagrams  5  the  word  in  this  fenfe  being  derived 
from  the  Phoenician  abak ,  duff. 

Abacus,  or  Abaciscus,  in  Archite&ure ,  fignifies 
the  fuperior  part  or  member  of  the  capital  of  a  column, 
and  ferves  as  a  kind  of  crowning  to  both.  Vitruvius 
tells  us  the  abacus  was  originally  intended  to  reprefent 
a  fquare  tile  laid  over  an  urn,  or  rather  over  a  balket. 

See  Architecture,  N°  15. — The  form  of  the  abacus 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  orders  :  In  the  Tufcan,  Doric, 
and  Ionic,  it  is  generally  fquare  $  but  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Compofite,  its  four  iides  are  arched  inwards, 
and  embellilhed  in  the  middle  with  fome  ornament,  as 
a  rofe  or  other  flower.  Scammozzi  ufes  abacus  for  a 
concave  moulding  on  the  capital  of  the  Tufcan  pedef- 
tal ;  and  Palladio  calls  the  plinth  above  the  echinus, 
or  bouitin,  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  orders,  by  the 
fame  name. 

Abacus  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  inftrument 
for  facilitating  operations  in  arithmetic.  It  is  variouf- 
ly  contrived.  That  chiefly  ufed  in  Europe  is  made  by 
drawing  any  number  of  parallel  lines  at  the  dirtance  of 
two  diameters  of  one  of  the  counters  ufed  in  the  cal¬ 
culation.  A  counter  placed  on  the  lowcfl  line,  iigni- 
fies  1  $  on  the  2d,  10;  on  the  3d,  100  *,  on  the  4th, 

1 000,  &c.  In  the  intermediate  l'paces,  the  fame  coun¬ 
ters  are  eftimated  at  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  line 
immediately  fuperior,  viz.  between  the  1  ft  and  2d,  5  j 
between  the  2d  and  3d,  50,  &c.  See  Plate  I.  fig.  1. 
where  the  fame  number,  1802  for  example,  is  repre- 
fented  under  both  divifions  by  different  difpofitions  of 
the  counters.  A  farther  illuitration  of  this  mode  of 
notation  is  given  in  fig.  2. 

National  debt,  according  to  Mr  Addington,  iff  Feb. 
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1802,  -  -  L.  400,709,832 

According  to  Mr  Tierney,  -  457,154,081 

According  to  Mr  Morgan,  -  558.418,628 

New  finking  fund,  -  -  3,275,143 

Old  finking  fund,  -  -  2,534,187 

Abacus  is  alfo  ufed  by  modem  writers  for  a  table 
of  numbers  ready  caft  up,  to  expedite  the  operations  of 
arithmetic.  In  this  fenfe  we  have  Abaci  of  addition, 
of  multiplication,  of  divifion.  This  inftrument  for 
computation  is,  under  fome  variations,  in  ufe  with  moft 
nations,  as  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  French, 
Chinefe,  &c. 

Grecian  Abacus-,  was  an  oblong  frame,  over  which 
were  ftretched  feveral  brafs  wires,  ftrung  with  little 
ivory  balls,  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace  \  by  the  va¬ 
rious  arrangements, of  which  all  kinds  of  computations 
were  eafily  made. 

Roman  Abacus  was  a  little  varied  frein  the  Gre¬ 


cian,  having  pins  Hiding  in  grooves,  inftead  of  firing*  Abacus 
or  wires  and  beads.  II 

Chinefe  Abacus ,  or  Shwanpan,  like  the  Grecian,  '  a*“e<3, . 
confifts  of  feveral  feries  of  beads  ftrung  on  brafs  wrires,  v 
ftretched  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  crofs  piece  from 
fide  to  fide.  In  the  upper  fpace  every  firing  has  twro 
beads,  which  are  each  counted  for  5  5  and  in  the  low¬ 
er  fpace  every  firing  has  five  beads,  of  different  values, 
the  firft  being  counted  as  I,  the  fecond  as  I o,  the  third 
as  100,  and  fo  on,  as  with  us. 

Abacus  Pythagoricus ,  the  common  multiplication 
table,  fo  called  from  its  being  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

Abacus  Logifticus ,  is  a  reel  angled  triangle,  whofe 
fides,  forming  the  right  angle,  contain  the  numbers 
from  I  to  60  and  its  area,  the  fadla  of  each  two  of 
the  numbers  perpendicularly  oppofite.  This  is  alfo 
called  a  canon  of  fexagefimals. 

Abacus  et  Palmulce ,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic ,  denote 
the  machinery,  whereby  the  firings  of  polypledfraj  or 
inftruments  of  many  firings,  were  ftruck  with  a  plec¬ 
trum  made  of  quills. 

Abacus  Harmonicas ,  is  ufed  by  Ivircher  for  the 
ftrudlure  and  difpofition  of  the  keys  of  a  mufical  in¬ 
ftrument,  whether  to  be  touched  with  the  hands  or  the 
feet. 

Abacus  Major ,  in  Metallurgic  Operations ,  the  name 
of  a  trough  ufed  in  the  mines,  wherein  the  ore  is  waffl¬ 
ed. 

ABADDON,  is  the  name  which  St  John  in  the 
Revelation  gives  to  the  king  of  the  locufts,  the  angel 
of  the  bottomlefs  pit.  The  infpired  writer  fays,  this 
word  is  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  ffgnifies  AnoXbvuv,  i.  e. 
a  dejiroyer.  That  angel-king  is  thought  to  be  Satan 
or  the  devil :  but  Mr  ie  Clerc  thinks  with  Dr  Ham¬ 
mond,  that  by  the  locufts  which  came  out  of  the  abyfs, 
may  be  underftood  the  zealots  and  robbers,  who  mife- 
rably  afflidled  the  land  of  Judea,  and  laid  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  wafte,  before  Jerufalemwas  taken  by  the  Romans  j 
and  that  Abaddon,  the  king  of  the  locufts,  may  be 
John  of  Gifchala,  who  having  treacheroufly  left  that 
town  a  little  before  it  wras  furrendered  to  Titus,  came 
to  Jerufalem,  where  he  foon  headed  part  of  the  zealots, 

%vho  acknowledged  him  as  their  king,  whilft  the  reft 
would  not  fubmit  to  him.  This  fubdivinon  of  the  zea¬ 
lot  party  brought  a  thoufand  calamities  on  the  Jews. 

ABAD1R,  a  title  which  the  Carthaginians  gave  to 
gods  of  the  firft  order.  In  the  Roman  mythology,  it. 
is  the  name  of  a  iione  which-Saturn  fwallowed,  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  wife  Ops,  believing  it  to  be  his  new¬ 
born  fon  Jupiter  :  hence  it  became  the  obje£t  of  reli¬ 
gious  worffiip. 

ABA?.,  or  Aba,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  o£ 

Phocis  in  Greece,  near  Pielicon  ;  famous  for  an  oracle, 
of  Apollo  older  than  that  at  Delphi,  and  for  a  rich 
temple  which  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Perfians.. 

ABAFT,  a  fea  term,  fignifying  the  hinder  part  of. 
a  fhip,  or  all  thofe  parts  both  within  and  without 
which  lie  towards  the  ftern,  in  oppofition  to  afore  ; 
which  fee. — Abaft ,  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  prepofition,  and 
fignifies  further  aft ,  or  nearer  the  fern  ;  as,  the  barri¬ 
cade  Hands  abaft  the  main-mall,  i.  e.  behind  it,  or 
nearer  the  ftern. 

ABAIS3ED,  abaiffe ,  in.  Heraldry,  an  epithet  ap? 
plied  to  the  wings  of  eagles,  &c.  when  the  tip  looks 

downwards 
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Abaka  downwards  to  the  point  of  the  fhield,  or  when  the 
(I  wincrs  are  fhut  ;  the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  being 
tAba^,  extended. 

v~  ABAKA  khan,  the  eighth  emperor  of  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  a  wife  and  good  prince,  afcended  the  throne  in 
1264.  He  reigned  17  years,  and  is  by  fome  authors 
faid  to  have  been  a  Chriftian.  It  may  be  admitted, 
indeed,  that  he  joined  with  the  Chrillians  in  keeping 
the  feaft  of  Eafler,  in  the  city  Hamadan,  a  fhort  time 
before  his  death.  But  this  is  no  proof  of  his  Chriflia- 
nity  5  it  being  common,  in  times  of  brotherly  love,  for 
Chriftians  and  Mahometans  to  join  in  keeping  the  fame 
fealls,  when  each  would  compliment  the  other  with 
doing  honour  to  his  folemnity. 

ABAKANSKOI,  a  town  of  Siberia,  which  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1707,  It  is  provided 
with  a  garrifon,  to  proted  the  hunters  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  catching  martens  and  foxes  on  account  of 
their  furs,  which  are  here  an  important  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  lituated  in  E.  Long.  94.  5.  N.  Lat. 

53*  3°*  ... 

ABALAK,  a  fmall  town  of  Siberia,  two  miles  from 

Tobolfk,  in  E.  Long.  64.  10.  N.  Lat.  57.  1.  Aba- 
lak  is  famous  as  the  refort  of  many  pilgrims  who  vifit 
an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  is  annually  car¬ 
ried  in  proceffion  to  Tobolfk. 

ABALIENATION,  in  Law,  the  aft  of  transfer¬ 
ring  one  man’s  property  to  another. 

ABxlLLABA,  the  ancient  name  of  Appleby,  a 
town  in  Weflmorland,  remarkable  only  for  its  anti¬ 
quity,  having  been  a  Roman  illation.  W.  Long.  1 .  4. 
N.  Lat.  55.  38. 

ABALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fuppofed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  an  illand  in  the  German  ocean,  called 
by  Timreus  BaJUia ,  and  by  Xenophon  Lampfacenus 
Baltia  ;  now  the  peninfula  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  fome  imagined  that  amber  dropped 
from  the  trees. 

ABANA,  or  Am  an  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river 
of  Phoenicia,  which,  rifing  from  Mount  Hermon,  walk¬ 
ed  the  fouth  and  well  fides  of  Damafcus,  and  falls  into 
the  Phoenician  fea  to  the  north  of  Tripolis,  called  Chry - 
for  rheas,  by  the  Greeks. 

ARANGA.  See  Ady. 

ABANO,  a  town  of  the  Paduano,  in  the  republic 
of  Venice,  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  hot  baths. 

AB  ANTES,  a  people  who  came  originally  from 
Thrace,  and  fettled  in  Phocsea,  a  country  of  Greece, 
where  they  built  a  town  which  they  called  Aba,  after 
the  name  of  Abas  their  leader  ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
fome  ancient  authors,  the  Abantes  went  afterwards  in¬ 
to  the  illand  Eubraa,  now  called  Negropont :  others 
lay  the  Abantes  of  Euboea  came  from  Athens.  The 
A  bantes  were  a  very  warlike  peoplef,  doling  with  their 
enemies,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

AB  ANTI  AS,  or  Abantis,  in  Ancient  Geography *  a 
name  of  the  illand  Euboea  in  the  Egean  fea,  extending 
along  the  coafl  of  Greece,  from  the  promontory  Sunium 
iu  Attica  to  Theffaly,  and  feparated  from  Boeotia  by  a 
narrow  lirait  called  Euripus .  From  its  length  the 
bland  was  formerly  called  Macris ;  afterwards  Aban- 
tias  or  Abantis,  from  the  Abantes,  a  people  originally 
of  Thrace,  called  by  Homer  07rt(r&6v  Kopeafog,  from 
wearing  their  hair  long  behind,  having  in  a  battle  ex¬ 
perienced  th^  inconvenience  of  wearing  long  hair  bo 
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fore.  From  cutting  their  hair  before,  they  were  call-  Abaptifton 
ed  Curetes .  i 

ABAPTISTON,  in  Surgery ,  the  perforating  part , 
of  the  inflrument  called  a  trepan.  This  inilrument, 
wdiich  is  mentioned  by  Galen,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente,  and  others,  was  a  conical  faw  with  a  circular 
edge.  Modern  pradlitioners,  however,  prefer  the  cy¬ 
lindrical  form  ;  and  various  contrivances  have  been  re¬ 
commended  to  obviate  the  danger  that  may  arife  from 
want  of  dexterity,  or  from  rafhnefs,  in  performing  the 
operation  of  trepanning.  A  new  inilrument  has  been 
lately  invented  and  delineated  for  this  purpofe,  by  Mr 
Rodman,  furgeon  in  Paifley.  This  inilrument  is  fo 
contrived,  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  cut  any  thicknefs  of 
bone  without  danger  of  injuring  the  brain  ;  and  as  no 
pivot  or  centre -pin  is  necelfary,  the  dreadful  accidents 
wdiich  have  fometimes  happened  by  not  removing  by 
■when  the  inilrument  in  common  ufe  is  employed,  are 
completely  avoided.  ( Philofoph .  Mag.  April  1802.) 

ABARA,  a  towrn  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks  :  it  is  often  the  refidence' 
of  the  archbilhop  of  Nakfivan.  E.  Long.  46.  25. 

N.  Lat.  39.  45. 

ABARANER,  a  towm  of  Afia,  in  the  Greater  Ar¬ 
menia,  belonging  to  the  Turks  :  it  is  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Alingena.  E.  Long.  46.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

ABARCA,  an  ancient  kind  of  fhoe  ufed  in  Spain 
for  palling  the  mountains  udth.  It  wras  made  of  raw 
hides,  and  bound  with  cords,  which  fecured  the  feet  of 
travellers  againll  the  fnown 

ABARIM,  high  mountains  of  keep  afcent,  fepara- 
ting  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  from 
the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Mofes  died.  According  to 
Jofephus,  they  Hood  oppofite  to  the  territory  of  Jeri¬ 
cho,  and  ivere  the  lail  Ration  but  one  of  the  Ifraelites 
coming  from  Egypt.  Nebo  and  Pifgah  wTere  parts  of 
thefe  mountains. 

ABARIS,.  the  Hyperborean-;  a  celebrated  fage  of 
antiquity,  whofe  hiffory  and  travels  have  been  the  fub- 
je£l  of  much  learned  diffusion.  Such  a  number  of  fa¬ 
bulous  llories  '*  were  told  of  him,  that  Herodotus  him-  *  jamblich. 
felf  feems  to  fcruple  to  relate  them.  Fie  tells  us  on-  VltaPythag* 
ly  f ,  that  this  barbarian  wras  faid  to  have  travelled  ^  ^ib  iv 
w  ith  an  arrow,  and  to  have  taken  no  fullenance  :  but  cap.  36. 
this  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  marvellous  proper¬ 
ties  which  w'ere  attributed  to  that  arrow  ;  nor  that  it 
had  been  given  him  by  the  Hyperborean  Apollo. 

With  regard  to  the  occalion  of  his  leaving  his  native* 
country,  Harpocration  J  tells  us,  that  the  whole  earth  t  Under  the 
being  infelled  with  a  deadly  plague,  Apollo,  upon  be-  word Abat¬ 
ing  confulted,  gave  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  the* 

Athenians  fhould  offer  up  prayers  in  behalf  of  all  other 
nations;  upon  which,  feveral  countries  deputed  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Athens,  among  whom  was  Abaris  the  Hy¬ 
perborean.  In  this  journey,  he  renewed  the  alliance 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
illand  of  Delos.  It  appears  that  he  alfo  w  ent  to  La- 
cedcemon  ;  knee,  according  to  fome  writers  ||,  he  there  !|  Paufanias, 
built  a  temple  confecrated  to  Proferpine  the  Salutary,  kb.  iii. 

It  is  afferted,  that  he  was  capable  of  foretelling  earth- F  94* 
quakes,  driving  away  plagues,  laying  florms  &c.  $  Porphyry 
lie  wTrote  feveral  books,  as  Suidas  *  informs  us,  viz.  ™  *  iia 
Apollo’s  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans ;  *  tinder 
The  nuptials  of  the  river  Iiebrus  ;  Qioycucc,  or  the  Ge-the  word 
iteration  of  the  Gods;  A  collection  of  oracles,  &Ci 

Jihnerius 
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,  irf»feaSticuIa-Himerius  the  fophift  applauds  him  for  fp eating  pure 
tion.  Greek  ;  which  attainment  will  be  no  matter  of  won- 

v - -  der  to  fuch  as  confider  the  ancient  intercourfe  there 

was  between  the  Greeks  and  Hyperboreans. - If  the 

Hebrides,  or  Weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  (fays  Mr 
f  Account  Toland  f ),  were  the  Hyperboreans  of  Diodorus  f, 
of  the  Dru-then  the  celebrated  Abaris  was  of  that  country  ;  and 
ids,  in  his  ijjcewife  a  druid,  having  been  the  prieft  of  Apollo. 
Pofihumous  Suidas,  who  knew  not  the  diftin&ion  of  the  infular 
n. 1 0 1. Hyperboreans,  makes  him  a  Scythian;  as  do  fome 
$  Diod!  Sic!  others,  milled  by  the  fame  vulgar  error  ;  though  D10- 
lib.  ii.  iii.  dorus  has  truly  fixed  his  country  in  an  ifland,  and  not 
on  the  continent.  Indeed  the  fusions  and  rniftakes 
concerning  our  Abaris  are  infinite  :  however,  it  is 
agreed  by  all  that  he  travelled  quite  over  Greece,^  and 
from  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  converfed  familiarly 
with  Pythagoras,  who  favoured  him  beyond  all  his  dif- 
ciples,  by  inftrufiling  him  in  his  do&rines  (efpecially 
his  thoughts  of  nature)  in  a  plainer  and  more  compen¬ 
dious  method  than  he  did  any  other.  This  diftin&ion 
could  not  but  be  very  advantageous  to  Abaris.  The 
Hyperborean,  in  return,  prelented  the  Samian,  as 
though  he  equalled  Apollo  himfelf  in  wifdom,  with 
the  facred  arrow,  on  which  the  Greeks  have  fabulouf- 
*Jamblichily  related  *  that  he  fat  aflride,  and  flew  upon  it, 
Vita  Py -  through  the  air,  over  rivers  and  lakes,  forefts  ^  and 
*&■*£•  p*  1 28.  mountains  ;  in  like  manner  as  our  vulgar  dill  believe, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Hebrides,  that  wizards  and 
witches  fiy  whitherfoever  they  pleafe  on  their  broom- 
flicks.  The  orator  Himerius  above  mentioned,  though 
one  of  thofe  who,  from  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the  word 
Hyperborean ,  feem  to  have  miflaken  Abaris  for  a  Scy¬ 
thian,  yet  defcribes  his  perfon  accurately,  and  gives 
him  a  very  noble  chara£ler.  “  They  relate  (fays  he) 

«  that  Abaris  the  fage  was  by  nation  a  Hyperborean, 
u  appeared  a  Grecian  in  fpeech,  and  refembled  a  Scy- 
“  thian  in  his  habit  and  appearance.  He  came  to.  A- 
&  thens,  holding  a  bow  in  his  hand,  having  a  quiver 
“  hanging  on  his  fhoulders,  his  body  wrapt  up  in  a 
«  plaid,  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  gilded  belt,  and 
“  wearing  trowfers  reaching  from  his  waifl  down- 
“  ward.’’  By  this  it  is  evident  (continues  Mr  To¬ 
land)  that  he  was  not  habited  like  the  Scythians,  who 
were  always  covered  with  fkins  ;  but  appeared  in  the 
native  garb  of  an  Aboriginal  Scot.  As  to  what  re¬ 
lates  to  his  abilities,  Himerius  informs  us,  that  “  he 
'was  affable  and  pleafant  in  converfation,  in  difpatch- 
*ng  grea*  affairs  fecret  and  induftrious,  quick-fight- 
ed  in  prefent  exigencies,  in  preventing  future  dan- 
A<  crers  circumfpeft,  a  fearcher  after  wifdom,  defirous 
#t  of  friend fhip,  trufting  little  to  fortune,  and  having 
“  every  thing  trufled  to  him  for  his  prudence.”  Nei¬ 
ther  the  Academy  nor  the  Lycseum  could  have  fur- 
Tiifhed  a  man  with  fitter  qualities  to  travel  fo  far 
abroad,  and  to  fuch  wife  nations,  about  affairs  no  lefs 
arduous  than  important.  And  if  we  further  attentive¬ 
ly  confider  his  moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the 
ufe  of  all  thofe  things  which  our  natural  appetites  in- 
ceffantly  crave  ;  joining  the  candour  and  fimplicity  of 
his  manners  with  the  folidity  and  wifdom  of  his  an- 
fwers  ;  all  which  we  find  fufficiently  attefted  ;  it  mufl 
be  owned  that  the  world  at  that  time  had  few  to  com¬ 
pare  with  Abaris. 

ABARTICULATION,  in  Anatomy ,  a  fpecies  of 
articulation,  admitting  of  a  manifeft  motion ;  called  al- 
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fo  DiarthroJtS)  and  Dcarticulatio ,  to  diftinguifii  it  from  Ah  si 
that  fort  of  articulation  which  admits  of  a  very  obfcure  Ab^a 
motion,  and  is  called  Synarthrojts .  .  .  .  *  . 

ABAS,  a  weight  ufed  in  Perfia  for  weighing  pearls. 

It  is  one-eighth  lefs  than  the  European  carat. 

Abas,  in  Heathen  Mythology ,  was  the  fon  of  Hy- 
pothoon  and  Meganira,  who  entertained  Ceres,  and 
offered  a  facrifice  to  that  goddefs;  but  Abas  ridiculing 
the  ceremony,  and  giving  her  opprobrious  language, 

{he  fprinkled  him  with  a  certain  mixture  file  held  in  her 
cup,  on  which  he  became  a  newt  or  water  lizard. 

Abas,  Schahv  the  Great,  was  third  fon  of  Coda- 
bendi,  7th  king  of  Perfia  of  the  race  of  the  Sophis.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  to  his  father  in  x  585,  at  the  age  of  1 8,  he  found 
the  affairs  of  Perfia  at  a  low  ebb,  occafioned  by  the  con- 
quelts  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  He  regained  leveral 
of  the  provinces  they  had  feized  ;  but  death  put  a  flop 
to  his  vifilories  in  1629,  after  a  reign  of  44  years.  He  # 
was  the  greateft  prince  who  had  reigned  in  Perfia  for 
many  ages  ;  and  it  was  he  who  made  Ifpahan  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Perfia.  His  memory  is  held  in  the  higheft 
veneration  among  the  Perfians. 

Abas,  Schah,  his  grandfon,  9th  king  of  Perfia  of 
the  race  of  the  Sophis,  fucceeded  his  father  Sefi  at  1 3 
years  of  age.  He  was  but  1 8  when  he  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  city  Candahar,  which  had  furxendered  in  his 
father’s  reign  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  all  the  province 
about  it ;  and  he  preferved  it  afterwards  againfi  this 
Indian  emperor,  though  he  befieged  it  more  than  once 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  He  was  a  very  merci¬ 
ful  prince,  and  openly  prote&ed  the  Chriftians.  He  had 
formed  a  defign  of  extending  tne  limits  of  his  kingdom 
toward  the  north,  and  had  for  that  effeft  levied  a 
powerful  army  ;  but  death  put  a  flop  to  all  his  great 
defigns,  at  37  years  of  age,  A.  D.  1666. 

ABASCIA,  or  Abcassia,  the  northern  diftrift  of 
the  weftern  divifion  of  Georgia  in  Afia,  fitqated  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Black  fea,  and  tributary  to  the  Turks. 

The  inhabitants  are  poor,  thieviih,  and  treacherous, 
fo  that  there  is  no  trading  with  them  without  the 
utmoft  caution.  They  trade  in  furs,  buck  and  tyger 
{kins,  linen  yarn,  boxwood,  and  bees  wax  :  but  their 
principal  traffic  confifts  in  the  fale  of  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Turks,  and  to  one  another.  They  are  de- 
ftitute  of  many  neceffaries  of  life,  and  have  nothing 
among  them  that  can  be  called  a  town ;  though  we 
find  Anacopia,  Dandar,  and  Czekorni,  mentioned  in 
the  maps.  They  have  the  name  of  Chriftians  ;  but 
have  nothing  left  but  the  name,  any  more  than  the 
Mingrelians  their  northern  neighbours.  The  men  are 
robuft  and  active,  and  the  women  are  fair  and  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  on  which  account  the  Turks  have  a  great  value 
for  the  female  (laves  which  they  purchafe  from  among 
them.  Their  cuftoms  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  Mingrelians  j  which  fee.  E.  Long,  from  390  to 
430  N.  Lat.  from  430  to  45°. 

ABASCUS,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  which, 
riling  from  Mount  Caucafus,  falls  into  the  Euxine,  be¬ 
tween  Pityus  to  the  eaft,  and  Nofis  to  the  weft. 

AB  ASITIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  trad  of  Afiatic 
Myfia,  in  which  was  fituated  the  city  of  Ancyra. 

ABASSA,  The  Greater  and  the  Smaller,  two 
diftri&s  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caucafian  mountains.  The 
latter,  according  to  Pallas,  is  inhabited  by  fix  tribes 
who  were  formerly  Chriftians,  but  the  nobles  now  pro- 
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Ataffi  fefs  tile  Mahometan  religion.  In  manners,  drefs,  mode 
II  .  of  life,  and,  in  fome  degree,  in  language,  they  refemble 
Abatis.  tjle  Circaffians.  They  pra&ife  agriculture,  but  chiefly 
— v  depend  on  pafturage  for  their  fubfiilence.  They  are 
celebrated  for  a  fine  breed  of  large  horfes.  They  are 
frequently  haraffed  and  plundered  by  the  Circaflian 
princes. 

ABASSI,  or  Abassis,  a  filver  coin  current  in  Per- 
fia,  equivalent  in  value  to  a  French  livre,  or  tenpence 
halfpenny  fterling.  It  took  its  name  from  Schah  Ab¬ 
bas  II.  king  of  Perfia,  under  whom  it  was  ftruck. 

ABASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Toliftobagii,  a 
people  of  Galatia  in  Afia. 

ABAT  AMENTUM,  in  Law ,  is  an  entry  to  lands 
by  interpofition,  i.  e.  when  a  perfon  dies  feifed,  and 
another  who  has  no  right  enters  before  the  heir. 

To  ABATE,  (from  the  French  abattre ,  to  pull 
down,  overthrow,  demolilh,  batter  down,  or  deftroy), 
a  term  ufed  by  the  writers  of  the  Englifti  common  law 
both  in  an  aCtive  and  neutral  fenfe  ;  as,  To  abate  a 
cattle,  is  to  beat  it  down.  To  abate  a  writ,  is,  by  fome 
exception,  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it.  A  ftranger  abat- 
eth  ;  that  is,  entereth  upon  a  houfe  or  land  void  by  the 
death  of  him  that  laft  poffeffed  it,  before  the  heir  takes 
poffeffion,  and  fo  keepeth  him  out :  wherefore,  as  he 
that  putteth  out  him  in  poffeffion  is  faid  to  diffeize,  fo 
he  that  fteppeth  in  between  the  former  poffeffor  and  his 
heir  is  faid  to  abate.  In  the  neuter  fignification  thus : 
The  writ  of  the  demandant  fliall  abate  ;  that  is,  (hall 
be  difabled,  fruftrated,  or  overthrown.  The  appeal 
abateth  by  covin  j  that  is,  the  accufation  is  defeated 
by  deceit. 

Abate,  in  the  manege,  implies  the  performing  any 
downward  motion  properly.  Thus  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
abate  or  take  down  his  curvets,  when  he  puts  both  his 
hind  legs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  obferves  the  fame' 
exa&nefs  in  all  the  times. 

ABATELMENT,  in  Commerce ,  a  term  ufed  for 
a  prohibition  of  trade  to  all  French  merchants  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  who  will  not  ftand  to  their  bargains, 
or  refufe  to  pay  their  debts.  It  is  a  fentence  of  the 
French  conful,  which  muft  be  taken  off  before  they 
can  fue  any  perfon  for  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

ABATEMENT,  in  Heraldry,  an  accidental  figure 
fuppofed  to  have  been  added  to  coats  of  arms,  in  or¬ 
der  to  denote  fome  dilhonourable  demeanour  or  ftain, 
whereby  the  dignity  of  coat  armour  was  rendered  of 
lefs  efteem.  See  Heraldry. 

Abatement*  in  Law.  See  To  Abate. 

Abatement,  in  the  Cujioms ,  an  allowance  made 
upon  the  duty  of  goods,  when  the  quantum  damaged 
is  determined  by  the  judgment  of  two  merchants  upon 
oath,  and  afcertained  by  a  certificate  from  the  furveyor 
and  land  waiter. 

ABATIS,  an  ancient  term  for  an  officer  of  the 
ftables. 

Abatis,  or  Abattis,  in  Military  Affairs,  a  kind 
of  retrenchment  made  of  felled  trees.  In  fudden  emer¬ 
gencies,  the  trees  are  merely  laid  lengthwife  belide 
each  other,  with  the  branches  pointed  outwards  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  while  the  trunks 
fisrve  as  a  breaftwork  to  the  defendants.  When  the 
abatis  is  employed  for  the  defence  of  a  pafs  or  entrance, 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  are  Gripped  of  their  leaves  and 


pointed,  the  trunks  are  planted  in  the  ground,  and  Aba. Wri¬ 
the  branches  interwoven  with  each  other.  H  . 

ABATON,  a  building  at  Rhodes,  ereCted  as  a  a^2‘ ’ 
fence  to  the  trophy  of  Artemifia,  queen  of  Halicamaf- 
fus,  Coos,  &c.  raifed  in  memory  of  her  victory  over 
the  Rhodians  j  or  rather  to  conceal  the  difgrace  of  the 
Rhodians  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  :  for  to  efface  or 
deftroy  the  trophy  was  with  them  a  point  of  religion. 

ABATOR,  in  Law,  a  term  applied  to  a  perfon  who 
enters  to  a  houfe  or  lands  void  by  the  death  of  the  laft 
poffeffor,  before  the  true  heir. 

ABATOS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  in  the 
lake  Moeris,  formerly  famous  for  its  papyrus.  It  was 
the  burial  place  of  Ofiris. 

ABAUZIT,  Fir  min,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Ufez,  in  Languedoc,  inNovember  1 679.  Hisfa- 
ther  died  when  he  was  but  two  years  of  age.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  revocation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantz,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  avoid  the  rigours  of  perfecution 
to  which  the  Proteftants  of  France  were  expofed,  young 
Abauzit’s  mother,  who  was  a  Proteftant,  not  without 
difficulty,  efcaped  with  her  fon  to  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  fecure  from  danger,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  education.  From  his  10th  to  his  19th  year,  his  time 
was  wholly  devoted  to-  literature  ;  and  having  made 
great  progrefs  in  languages,  he  ftudied  mathematics, 
phyfics,  and  theology.  In  the  year  1698,  he  travelled 
into  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  learn¬ 
ed  Bayle,  with  Bafnage  and  Jurieu.  Thence  he  pafs- 
ed  over  into  England,  and  was  introduced  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  who  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
merit.  For  this  philofopher  afterwards  fent  him  his 
Commercium  Epiflolicum ,  accompanied  with  a  very  ho¬ 
nourable  teftimony.  “  You  are  well  worthy,  fays 
Newton,  to  judge  between  Leibnitz  and  me.”  The 
reputation  of  Abauzit  reached  the  ears  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  encouraged  him  by  a  very  handfome  offer 
to  fettle  in  England  ;  which  he  declined,  and  returned 
to  Geneva.  In  1715  he  entered  into  the  fociety  form¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  tranflating  the  New  Teftament 
into  the  French  language,  and  contributed  valuable 
affiftance  to  this  work.  The  chair  of  philofophy  in  the 
univerfity  was  offered  to  him  by  that  body  in  1723, 
which  he  refufed  on  account  of  his  health  and  diffidence 
of  his  talents.  But  in  1727  he  accepted  of  the  office 
of  librarian  to  the  city,  the  duties  of  which  were  nei¬ 
ther  burdenfome,  nor  fubjeCted  him  to  any  particular 
reftraint. 

Abauzit,  who  was  deeply  converfant  in  phyfical  and 
mathematical  knowledge,  was  one  of  the  firft  who  em¬ 
braced  the  grand  truths  which  the  fublime  difcoveries 
of  Newton  exhibited  to  the  world.  He  defended  the 
doCtrines  of  that  philofopher  againft  Father  Caftel  j 
and  difcovered  an  error  in  the  Principia,  which  was 
corre&ed  by  Newton  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  work. 

Fie  was  a  perfect  matter  of  many  languages  ;  he  un- 
derftood  hiftory  fo  exactly,  that  he  remembered  the 
names  of  the  principal  characters  and  the  dates  of  the 
events  j  his  knowledge  of  phyfics  was  deep  and  exten- 
five,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  medals  and  an¬ 
cient  manufcripts.  The  different  fciences  which  he 
had  ftudied,  were  fo  -well  digefted  and  arranged  in  his 
retentive  mind,  that  he  could  at  once  bring  together 
all  that  he  ever  knew  on  any  fubjeCt.  A  remarkable 
W$ance  of  this  occurred  jn  a  converfation  with 
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Abavo  Rouffeau  on  tlie  mufic  of  the  ancients,  while  the  latter 

Abba  WHS  emPloyed  compiling  his  Dictionary  of  Mafic. 

_  He  had  been  at  great  pains  in  giving  an  accurate  account 

of  ancient  mufic.  But  how  much  was  he  furprifed  to 
find  that  Abauzit  could  give  him  a  full  and  clear  hif- 
tory  of  all  that  he  had  with  much  labour  colleCted  ; 
and  the  more  fo,  when  he  was  informed  that  30  years 
had  elapfed  fince  his  inquiries  led  him  to  confider  that 
1'ubjeCt.  It  was  probably  in  confequence  of  this  inci¬ 
dent  that  Rouffeau  addreffed  to  Abauzit  one  of  the 
fineft  panegyrics  which  he  ever  wrote. 

A  very  fine  compliment  is  faid  to  have  been  paid  to 
Abauzit  by  Voltaire.  A  ftranger  having  addreffed 
the  poet  in  a  flattering  manner,  by  faying  he  had  come 
.  to  Geneva  to  fee  a  great  man,  Voltaire  afked  him, 
whether  he  had  feen  Abauzit  ? 

This  excellent  man  having  enjoyed  that  otium  cum 
dignitate ,  fo  much  talked  of,  and  fo  eagerly  fought  af¬ 
ter,  but  rarely  obtained,  having  thus  lived  univerfally 
refpeCled  to  the  great  age  of  87  years,  died  in  the 
year  1767,  lamented  by  the  republic,  and  regretted 
by  the  learned. 

Abauzit  was  a  fincere  Chriftian  *,  his  piety  was  pure 
and  unaffeCted  •,  his  benevolence  was  extenfive.  Li¬ 
beral  in  his  opinions,  he  was  indulgent  and  forbearing 
to  thofe  whole  fentiments  and  opinions  were  different 
from  his  own.  Simple  and  eafy  in  his  manners,  every 
thing  about  him,  his  houfe,  his  perfon,  and  his  way  of 
life,  difeovered  a  ftrong  averfion  to  fhow  and  luxury. 
He  carefully  avoided  the  officious  obfervances  of  ce¬ 
remony,  and  anxioufly  withdrew  from  the  fulfome  praife 
of  flattery.  His  converfation,  free  from  pedantry  and 
offentation,  inltruCtive  and  entertaining,  was  always 
heard  with  eagernefs,  and  liftened  to  with  attention. 

The  writings  which  Abauzit  left  behind  him  are 
chiefly  on  religious  fubjects.  He  wrote  an  “  Effay  on 
the  Apocalypfe,”  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  (how, 
that  the  predictions  in  that  book  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  deftruCtion  of  Jerufalem.  This  work  was  tranflated 
into  Englilh  $  to  which  a  refutation  was  added,  which 
l'atisfied  Abauzit  fo  much  that  he  was  miffaken  in  his 
views,  that  he  ordered  an  edition  then  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  Holland  to  be  Hopped.  His  other  works 
are,  “  Reflections  on  the  Eucharift  *,  On  Idolatry  $ 
On  the  Myfteries  of  Religion  }  Paraphrafes  and  Ex¬ 
planations  of  fundry  parts  of  Scripture  •,  Several  Criti¬ 
cal  and  Antiquarian  Pieces  •,  and  various  Letters.” 

ABAVO,  in  Botany,  a  fynonyme  of  the  AdansoniA. 

ABB,  a  term  among  clothiers  applied  to  the  yarn 
of  a  weaver’s  warp.  They  fay  alfo  Abb-wool  in  the 
fame  fenfe. 

ABBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Africa 
Propria,  near  Carthage. 

Abba,  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  lite¬ 
rally  fignifies  a  father ;  and  figuratively,  a  fuperior, 
reputed  as  a  father  in  refpeCt  of  age,  dignity,  or  af- 
feCiion.  It  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  churches,  as  a  title  given  to  the 
biftiops.  The  bilhops  themfelves  beftowT  the  title  Abba 
more  eminently  on  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria  ;  which 
occafioned  the  people  to  give  him  the  title  of  Baba , 
or  Papa ,  that  is  Grandfather ;  a  title  which  he  bore 
before  the  bifliop  of  Rome.  It  is  a  Jewilh  title  of  ho¬ 
nour  given  to  certain  rabbins  called  Tanaites :  and  it 
5s  alfo  particularly  ufed,  by  fome  writers  of  the  middle 
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age,  for  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery,  ufually  called  Abbafl 
abbot.  ,,,  If 

ABBADIE,  James,  an  eminent  Proteftant  divine,  ‘I'_’  e' 
born  at  Nay  in  Bern  in  1654  \  firll  educated  there  un¬ 
der  the  famous  John  la  Placcttc,  and  afterwards  at  the 
univerfity  of  Sedan.  From  thence  he  went  into  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany,  and  was  minifter  in  the  French 
church  of  Berlin.  He  left  that  place  in  1690  \  came 
into  England  ;  was  fome  time  minifter  in  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy,  London  \  and  was  made  dean  of 
Killalo  in  Ireland.  He  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  King  William,  as  appears  in  his  elaborate  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  hiftory  of  the  affaffi- 
nation-plot.  He  had  great  natural  abilities,  which  he 
improved  by  true  and  ufeful  learning.  He  was  a  molt 
zealous  defender  of  the  primitive  docirine  of  the  P10- 
teftants,  as  appears  by  his  writings  •,  and  that  ftrong 
nervous  eloquence  for  which  he  was  fo  remarkable, 
enabled  him  to  enforce  the  doftrines  of  his  profeflion 
from  the  pulpit  with  great  fpi-rit  and  energy.  He  pof- 
fefied  uncommon  powers  of  memory.  It  is  faid  that 
he  compofed  his  works  without  committing  any  part 
to  writing,  till  they  were  wanted  for  the  prefs.  He 
died  in  London  in  1727,  after  his  return  from  a  tour 
in  Holland.  He  publiftied  feveral  works  in  French 
that  were  much  efteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 

A  Treatife  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  \ 

The  Art  of  Knowing  one’s  Self ;  A  Defence  bf  the 
Britilh  Nation  •,  the  Deity  of  Jcfus  Chrift  effential  to 
the  Chriftian  Religion  *,  The  Hiftory  of  the  laft  Con- 
fpiracy  in  England,  written  by  order  of  King  William 
III.  *,  and  The  Triumph  of  Providence  and  Religion, 
or  the  opening  the  Seven  Seals  by  the  Son  of  God. 

ABBAS,  fon  of  Abdalmotalleb,  and  Mahomet’s 
uncle,  oppofed  his  nephew  with  all  his  power,  regard¬ 
ing  him  as  an  impoftor  and  traitor  to  his  country  $  but 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  Hegira,  being  overcome  and 
made  a  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Beder  in  623,  a  great 
ranfom  being  demanded  for  him,  he  reprefented  to 
Mahomet,  that  his  paying  it  would  reduce  him  to  beggary, 
which  would  bring  dilhonour  on  the  family.  Mahomet, 
who  knew  that  he  had  concealed  large  fums  of  money, 
faid  to  him,  “  Where  are  the  purfes  of  gold  that  you  gave 
your  mother  to  keep  when  you  left  Mecca  ?  Abbas,  who 
thought  this  tranfa&ion  fecret,  was  much  furprifed,  and 
conceiving  that  his  nephew  was  really  a  prophet,  em¬ 
braced  his  religion.  He  became  one  of  his  principal 
captains  j  and  faved  his  life  when  in  imminent  danger  at 
the  battle  of  Honain,  againft  the  Thakefites,  foon  after 
the  reduction  of  Mecca.  But  befides  being  a  great 
commander,  Abbas  was  one  of  the  firft  doftors  of  If- 
lamifm,  the  whole  of  whofe  fcience  confifted  in  being 
able  to  repeat  and  explain  the  Koran,  and  to  preferve 
in  their  memory  certain  apocryphal  hiftories.  He  is 
faid  to  have  read  ledtures  on  every  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  as  his  nephew  pretended  to  receive  them  from 
heaven.  He  died  in  652,  and  his  memory  is  held  in 
the  higheft  veneration  among  the  Muffulmans  to  this 
day. 

Abul-ABBAS ,  furnamed  Saffah ,  one  of  his  grandfons, 
was  proclaimed  caliph  a  century  after  his  death  ;  and 
in  him  began  the  dynafty  of  the 

ABBASSIDES,  whopoffeffed  the  caliphate  for  524 
years.  There  were  37  caliphs  of  this  race  who  fuc- 
cecded  one  another  without  interruption. 

ABBE', 
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ABBE',  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  the  fame  xvith  Abbot. 

Abb  e',  in  a  modern  fenfe,  the  denomination  of  a 
^clafs  of  perfons  which  has  been  popular  in  France. 
They  were  not  in  orders  ^  but  having  received  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  tonfure,  were  entitled  to  enjoy  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  in  the  church.  The  drefs  of  abbes  was  that  of 
academics  or  profeffed  fcholars.  In  colleges  they  were 
the  inftru&ors  of  youth,  and  were  employed  as  tutors 
in  private  families.  Many  of  them  have  rifen  to  a  di- 
flinguiflied  rank  in  the  ftate,  while  others  have  been 
no  lefs  eminent  in  fcience  and  literature. 

ABBESS,  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey  or  convent  of 
nuns.  The  abbefs  has  the  fame  rights  and  authority 
over  her  nuns  that  the  abbots  regular  have  over  their 
monks.  The  fex  indeed  does  not  allow  her  to  perform 
the.  fpiritual  fun&ions  annexed  to  the  priefthood,  with 
which  the  abbot  is  ufually  inverted  \  but  there  are  in- 
rtances  of  fome  abbelfes  who  have  a  right,  or  rather  a 
privilege,  to  commiflion  a  priert  to  a&  for  them.  They 
have  even  a  kind  of  epifcopal  jurifdidion,  as  well  as 
fome  abbots  who  are  exempted  from  the  vifitation  of 
their  diocefans. 

Martene,  in  his  treatife  on  the  rights  of  the  church, 
obferves,  that  fome  abbelfes  have  formerly  confeiTed 
their  nuns.  But  he  adds,  that  their  exceflive  curiolity 
carried  them  fuch  lengths,  that  there  arofe  a  necertity 
©f  checking  it.  However,  St  Bafil,  in  his  Rule,  allows 
the  abbefs  to  be  prefent  with  the  priert  at  the  confertion 
of  her  nuns. 

.ABBEVILLE,  a  conrtderable  city  of  France  in 
Picardy,  and  the  capital  of  Ponthieu.  The  river  Somme 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  has  a  collegiate  church 
and  twelve  parifh  churches,  the  mort  conrtderable  of 
which  are  St  George’s  and  St  Giles’s ;  bertdes  a  great 
number  of  monafteries  and  nunneries,  a  bailiwick,  and 
a  prertdial  court.  It  k  a  fortified  town  j  the  walls  are 
flanked  with  bartions,  and  furrounded  by  large  ditches. 
It  was  never  taken  \  from  which  circumftance  it  is 
fometimes  called  the  Maiden  Town  ;  and  hence  too  its 
motto,  Semper  f delis.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
amounts  to  36,000.  The  fituation  in  the  midft  of  a 
fertile  valley  is  pleafant  and  healthy.  It  is  famous  for 
its  woollen  manufa&ory  ertablifhed  in  1665  tinder  the 
aufpices  of  Colbert.  The  fluffs  manufactured  here  are 
faid  to  equal  in  fabric  and  quality  the  finert  in  Europe. 
There  is  alfo  a  manufactory  of  fire  arms,  and  a  conrt¬ 
derable  trade  in  grain,  lint.,  and  hemp.  It  is  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  eaft  of  the  Britifh  channel,  and  fhips  may 
come  from  thence  by  the  river  Somme  to  the  middle  of 
the  town.  E.  Long.  2.6.  N.  Lat.  50.  7. 

ABBEY,  a  monartery.,  or  religious  houfe,  governed 
by  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  abbot  or  abbefs . 

Abbeys  differ  only  from  priories ,  that  the  former  are 
under  the  direction  of  an  abbot,  and  the  others  of  a 
prior  \  for  abbot  and  prior  (we  mean  a  prior  conventual) 
are  much  the  fame  thing,  differing  in  little  but  the  name. 

Fauchet  obferves,  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
monarchy,  dukes  and  counts  wrere  called  abbots ,  and 
duchies  and  counties  abbeys .  Even  fome  of  their  kings 
are  mentioned  in  hirtory  under  the  title  of  abbots .  Phi¬ 
lip  I.  Louis  VI.  and  afterwards  the  dukes  of  Orleans, 
are  called  abbots  of  the  monaflery  of  St  Aignan .  The 
dukes  of  Aquitain  were  called  abbots  of  the  monafery 
of  St  Hilary  at  FoiBiers  ?  and  the  earls  of  Aniou,  of 
&  Aubin ,  &c. 
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Monarteries  were  at  rtrrt  ertablifhed  as  religious 
houfes,  to  which  perfons  retired  from  the  bufile  of  the 
world  to  fpend  their  time  in  l’olitude  and  devotion.  But 
they  foon  degenerated  from  their  original  ir.ltitution, 
and  obtained  large  privileges,  exemptions,  and  riches. 
They  prevailed  greatly  in  Britain  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  England  ;  and  as  they  increafed 
in  riches,  fo  the  ftate  became  poor  :  for  the  lands 
which  thefe  regulars  pcffeffed  were  in  tnortua  tnanu « 
i.  e.  could  never  revert  to  the  lords  who  gave  them. 
This  inconvenience  gave  rife  to  the  ftatutes  againrt  gifts 
in  mortmaine ,  which  prohibited  donations  to  thefe  re¬ 
ligious  houfes  ;  and  Lord  Coke  tells  11s,  that  feveral 
lords,  at  their  creation,  had  a  claufe  in  their  grant, 
that  the  donor  might  give  or  fell  his  land  to  whom  he 
would,  (except is  viris  religiojis  et  Judceis )  excepting 
monks  and  Jews. 

Thefe  places  were  wholly  aboli filed  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  j  Henry  VIII.  having 
rtrrt  appointed  vifitors  to  inquire  into  the  lives  of  the 
monks  and  nuns,  which  were  found  in  fome  places 
to  be  extremely  irregular,  the  abbots,  perceiving  their 
diffolution  unavoidable,  were  induced  to  rertgn  their 
houfes  to  the  king,  who  by  that  means  became  invert¬ 
ed  with  the  abbey  lands  :  thefe  were  afterwards  grant¬ 
ed  to  different  perfons,  whofe  defendants  enjoy  them 
at  this  day  :  they  were  then  valued  at  2,853,0001.  per 
annum ,  an  immenfe  fum  in  thofe  days. 

Though  the  fupprefrton  of  religious  houfes,  even  con- 
rtdered  in  a  political  light  only,  was  a  great  national 
benefit,  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  at' the  time  they  flou- 
rifhed,  they  were  not  entirely  ufelefs.  Abbeys  or  mo¬ 
nafteries  were  then  the  reporttories,  as  well  as  the  fe- 
minaries,  of  learning  -7  many  valuable  books  and  nation¬ 
al  records,  as  -well  as  private  hirtory,  having  been  pre¬ 
ferred  in  their  libraries,  the  only  places  in  which  they 
could  have  been  fafely  lodged  in  thofe  turbulent  times. 
Many  of  thofe,  which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  were  deftroyed  with  more  than  Gothic  barbarity 
at  the  diffolution  of  the  abbeys.  Thefe  ravages  are  pa¬ 
thetically  lamented  by  John  Bale,  in  his  declaration  up¬ 
on  Leland’s  Journal  1549*  u  Covetoufnefs,”  fays  he, 
“  was  at  that  time  fo  bufy  about  private  commodity, 
that  public  wealth,  in  that  mort  neceffary  and  of  r"e- 
fpedl,  was  not  anywhere  regarded.  A  number  of 
them  which  purchafed  thefe  fuperftitious  manrtons,  le- 
ferved  of  the  library  books,  fome  to  fei;\re  their  jakes, 
fome  to  fcour  the  candlefticks,  and  fome  to  nib  their 
boots  fome  they  fold  to  the  grocer  and  foapfeller  ; 
and  fome  they  fent  over  fea  to  the  bookbinders,  not 
in  fmall  numbers,  but  in  whole  Ihips  full  5  yea,  the 
univerrtties  of  this  realm  are  not  clear  of  fo  deteftable 
a  fad.  I  know  a  merchant  that  bought  the  contents 
of  two  noble  libraries  for  40 s.  price  ;  a  fliame  it  is  to 
be  fpoken  !  This  fluff  hath  he  occupied  inftead  of  gray 
paper,  by  the  fpace  of  more  than  thefe  ten  years,  and 
yet  he  hath  ftore  enough  for  as  many  years  to  come. 

I  rtiall  judge  this  to  be  true,  and  utter  it  with  heavi- 
nefs,  that  neither  the  Britons  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  nor  yet  the  Englifh  people  under  the  Danes 
and  Normans,  had  ever  fuch  damage  of  their  learned 
monuments  as  we  have  feen  in  our  time.” 

In  thefe  days  every  abbey  had  at  leaft  one  perfon 
whofe  office  it  was  to  inftrud  youth  ;  and  the  hiftori- 
ans  of  tiffs  country  are  chiefly  beholden  to  the  monks 
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Abbey-  for  the  knowledge  they  have  of  former  national  events. 
boyle  Jn  thefe  houfes  alfo  the  arts  of  painting,  architecture, 
Abbot.  ant^  printing}  were  cultivated.  They  were  hofpitals 

■* - ^ — ,  ■  for  the  tick  and  poor,  and  afforded  entertainment  to 

travellers  at  a  time  when  ther$  w-ere  no  inns.  In  them 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  were  heirs  to  their  foun¬ 
ders  could  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  ancient  and 
faithful  fervants,  by  procuring  them  corodies,  or  ftated 
allowances  of  meal,  drink,  and  clothes.  They  were 
likewife  an  afylum  for  aged  and  indigent  perfons  of 
good  family.  The  neighbouring  places  were  alfo 
greatly  benefited  by  the  fairs  procured  for  them,  and 
by  their  exemption  from  foreft  laws  >  add  to  which, 
that  the  monaftic  eftates  were  generally  let  at  very 
eafy  rents,  the  fines  given  at  renewals  included. 

ABBEY  BOYLE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Rofcommon,  and  province  of  Connaught.  W. 
Long.  8.  32.  N.  Lat.  56.  54.  It  is  remarkable  for  an 
old  abbey. 

ABBEY’HOLM,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  fo  called 
from  an  abbey  built  there  by  David  king  of  Scots.  It 
Hands  on  an  arm  of  the  fea.  W.  Long.  2.  38.  N.  Lat. 
54-  45- 

ABBOT,  or  Abbat,  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery 
of  monks  ereCted  into  an  abbey  or  priory. 

The  name  Abbot  is  originally  Hebrew-,  where  it  fig- 
nifies  father.  The  Jews  call  father ,  in  their  language, 
Ab;  whence  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  formed  Abba  ; 
thence  the  Greeks  A«*f,  which  the  Latins  retained 
and  hence  our  Abbot ,  the  French  Abbe,  &c.  St 
Mark  and  St  Paul  ule  the  Syriac  Abba  in  their  Greek, 
by  reafon  it  was  then  commonly  known  in  the  fyna- 
gogues  and  the  primitive  affemblies  of  the  Chriftians  5 
adding  to  it,  by  way  of  interpretation,  the  word  fa¬ 
ther,  Abo  11  a  7rc&Tr,(>,  “  Abba,  father  j”  q.  d.  Abba, 
that  is  to  fay,  Father.  But  the  name  Ab,  or  Abba, 
which  at  firft  was  a  term  of  tendernefs  and  affcCtion  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  became  at  length  a  title  of 
dignity  and  honour  :  The  Jewifh  doctors  affeCted  it  \ 
and  one  of  their  moft  ancient  books,  containing  the 
layings  or  apophthegms  of  divers  of  them,  is  entitled 
Pirke  Abboth  or  Avoth  i.  e.  Chapters  of  the  Fathers. 
It  was  in  allufion  to  this  affectation,  that  Jefus  Chrift 
forbade  his  clifciples  to  call  any  man  their  father  on 
earth  5  which  word  St  Jerome  turns  againft  the  fupe- 
riors  of  the  inenaiteries  of  his  time,  for  affuming  the 
title  of  Abbots ,  or  Fathers. 

The  name  Abbot,  then,  appears  as  old  as  the  infti- 
tution  of  monks  itfelf.  The  governors  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  rnonaFceries  affumed  indifferently  the  titles  Abbots , 
aT1^  Archimandrites  *.  They  were  really  diftinguiftied 
nandritt  &om  riie  clergy  j  though  frequently  confounded  with 
them,  became  a  degree  above  laymen. 

In  thofe  early  days,  the  abbots  were  fubjeCt  to  the 
hi  drops  and  the  ordinary-  pallors.  Their  monafteries 
being  remote  from  cities,  built  in  the  fartheft  folitudes, 
they  had  no  lhare  in  eccleftaftical  affairs.  They  went 
on  Sundays  to  the  parifli  church  with  the  reft  of  the 
people  of,  if  they  were  too  remote,  a  prieft  was  fent 
them  to  adminifter  the  facraments ;  till  at  length  they 
were  allowed  to  have  priefts  of  their  own  body.  The 
abbot  or  archimandrite  himfelf  was  ufually  the  prieft  : 
but  his  funClion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  fpiri- 
tual  affiftance  of  his  monaftery  ;  and  he  remained  ftill 
in  obedience  to  the  bilhop.  There  being  among  the 
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abbots  feveral  perfons  of  learning,  they  made  a  vigo-  t 
rous  oppolition  to  the  riling  herefies  of  thofe  times  ;  v“ 
which  firft  occafioned  the  bilhops  to  call  them  out  of 
their  deferts,  and  fix  them  about  the  fuburbs  of  cities, 
and  at  length  in  the  cities  themfelves  from  which  era 
their  degeneracy  is  to  be  dated.  Then  the  abbots 
threw  off  their  former  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  affumed 
the  rank  of  prelates,  afpired  at  being  independent  of 
the  bilhops,  and  grafped  at  fo  much  power,  that  fevere 
laws  were  made  againft  them  at  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.  Many  of  them,  however,  carried  the  point  of 
independency,  obtained  the  appellation  of  lord,  and 
w-ere  diftinguilhed  by  other  badges  of  the  epifeopate, 
particularly  the  mitre. 

Hence  arofe  new  diftinftions  between  the  abbots. 
Thofe  were  termed  mitred  abbots,  who  were  privileged 
to  wear  the  mitre,  and  exercife  epifcopal  authority 
within  their  refpeCtive  precinCts,  being  exempted  from 
the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  bilhop.  Others  were  called  cro¬ 
fter  ed  abbots,  frorfi  their  bearing  the  crofter  or  paftoral 
ftaff.  Others  were  ftyled  ecumenical  or  univerfal  ab¬ 
bots,  in  imitation  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  : 
while  others  were  termed  cardinal  abbots,  from  their 
fuperiority  over  all  other  abbots.  In  Britain,  the 
mitred  abbots  were  lords  of  parliament ;  and  called 
abbots-fovereign,  and  abbots-general,  to  diftinguilh 
them  from  the  other  abbots.  And  as  there  were  lords- 
abbots,  fo  there  were  alfo  lords-priors,  who  had  ex¬ 
empt  jurifdiClion,  and  were  likewife  lords  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Some  reckon  26  of  thefe  lords  abbots  and 
priors  who  fat  in  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays, 
that  there  were  27  parliamentary  abbots  and  two  priors. 

In  the  parliament  20  Rich.  II.  there  were  but  25  ab¬ 
bots  and  two  priors  :  but  in  the  fummons  to  parliament 
anno  4  Ed.  III.  more  are  named. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  principal  diftinc- 
tions  obferved  between  abbots  are  thofe  of  regular  and 
commendatory.  The  former  take  the  vow  and  wear 
the  habit  of  their  order  -,  whereas  the  latter  are  fecu- 
lars  who  have  received  tonfure,  but  are  obliged  by 
their  bulls  to  take  orders  when  of  proper  age. 

Anciently  the  ceremony  of  creating  an  abbot  con- 
fifted1  in  clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  cuculus , 
or  cowl ;  putting  the  paftoral  ftaff  into  his  hand,  and 
the  flioes  called  pedales  on  his  feet :  but  at  prefent,  it 
is  only  a  Ample  benediction,  improperly  called,  by 
fome,  confecration. 

Abbot  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  others  befide  the  fu- 
periors  of  monafteries :  thus  biftiops  whofe  fees  were 
formerly  abbeys,  are  called  abbots.  Among  the  Ge- 
noefe,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  republic  formerly 
bore  the  title  of  abbot  of  the  people.  It  was  like-  - 
wife  ulual,  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  for  feveral 
lords  to  affume  the  title  of  count-abbots,  abba-comites  ,* 
becaufe  the  fuperintendancy  of  certain  abbeys  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  them. 

Abbot,  George ,  archbiflvop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  OClober  29.  1562,  at  Guildford  in  Surrey.  He^ 
was  the  fon  of  Maurice  Abbot  a  cloth-worker.  He 
ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1597  was  chosen  principal 
of  Univerftty  college.  In  J599>  was  inftalled  detnv 
of  Winchefter  :  the  year  following,  he  was  chofen  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerftty  of  Oxford,  and  a  fecond 
time  in  1603.  In  1604,  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
p.©w  in  ufe  was  begun  by  the  direction  of  King  James  5 

and 
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Abbot.  and  Dr  Abbot  \vas  tbe  fecond  of  eight  divines  of  Ox- 

,r'^v^w  ford,  to  whom  the  care  of  tranflating  the  whole  New 
'JVflament  (excepting  the  Epi  files)  was  committed. 
The  year  following,  he  was  a  third  time  vice-chancel¬ 
lor.  In  1608,  he  went  to  Scotland  with  George 
Hume  earl  of  Dunbar,  to  affifl  in  eftabliftdng  an  union 

#  between  the  churches  of  Scotland  and  England  ;  and 
in  this  bufinefs  he  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much  ad- 
drcfs  and  prudence,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
his  future  preferment.  King  James  ever  after  paid 
great  deference  to  his  advice  and  counfel  ;  and  upon 
the  death  of  Dr  Overton  bilhop  of  Litchfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  he  named  Dr  Abbot  for  his  fuccefi.br,  who 
was  accordingly  eonfiituted  bifhop  of  thofe  two  united 
fees  in  December  1609.  About  a  month  afterwards 
he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and  on  the  fe¬ 
cond  of  November  following  was  raifed  to  the  archie- 
pilcopal  fee. 

It  is  not  however  improbable,  that  his  extravagant 
adulation  of  his  royal  mailer,  in  which  he  went  as  far 
as  any  other  court-chaplain  could  do,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  rapid  preferment.  In  the  preface  to  a 
pamphlet  which  he  publiflied,  the  following  fpecimen 
of  ridiculous  flattery  occurs  :  Speaking  of  the  king,  he 
fays,  “  whofe  life  hath  been  fo  immaculate  and  un- 
Ipotted,  &c.  that  even  malice  itjelf,  which  leaves  no¬ 
thing  unfearched,  could  never  find  true  blemifh  in  it, 
nor  call  probable  afperfion  on  it. — Zealous  as  a  Da¬ 
vid  ;  learned  and  wife,  the  Solomon  of  our  age  ;  reli¬ 
gious  as  Jofias  ;  careful  of  fpreading  Ch rift’s  faith  as 
Confiantine  the  Great  ;  jull  as  Mofes  ;  undenled  in 
all  his  ways  as  a  Jehofhaphat  and  Hezekiah  ;  full  of 
clemency  as  another  Theodofius.” — If  Mr  Walpole  had 
fiecn  this  paflage,  he  certainly  would  not  have  faid,  that 

honelt  Abbot  could  not  flatter.” 

His  great  zeal  for  the  Proteflant  religion  made  him 
a  ftrenuous  promoter  of  the  match  between  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  ;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  concluded  and  folemnized  the  1  pth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1612,  the  archbifhop  performing  the  ceremony 
on  a  ftage  ereelcd  in  the  royal  chapel.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  happened  the  famous  cafe  of  divorce  between 
the  lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Robert  jearl  of  Eflex;  which  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  greatefl  blemi flies  of  King  James’s 
reign.  The  part  which  the  archbifhop  took  in  the  hu- 
finefs,  added  much  to  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired  for  incorruptible  integrity.  It  was  referred 
by  the  king  to  a  court  of  delegates,  whofe  opinion  the 
king  and  court  wifhed  and  expelled  to  be  favourable 
to  the  divorce.  But  the  archbifhop,  unawed  by  royal 
authority,  with  inflexible  firmnefs  refilled  it,  and  puh- 
liflied  his  reafons  for  perfifling  in  his  opinion,  to  which 
the  king,  difappointed  in  his  views,  thought  fit  to  re¬ 
ply  :  Sentence  was  given  in  the  lady’s  favour.  In 
1618,  the  king  publifhed  a  declaration,  which  he  or¬ 
dered  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  permitting  fports  and 
paflimes  on  the  Lord’s  day  :  this  gave  great  uneafinefs 
to  the  archbifhop  ;  who,  happening  to  be  at  Croydon 
on  the  day  it  was  ordered  to  be  read,  had  the  courage 
to  forbid  it. 

.  Being  now  in  a  declining  flate  of  health,  the  arch- 

•  bilhop  ufed  in  the  fummer  to  go  to  Hampfhire  for  the 
fake  of  recreation  ;  and  being  invited  by  Lord  Zoucli 
to  hunt  in  his  park  at  Bramzill,  he  met  there  with  the 
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greatefl  misfortune  that  ever  befel  him ;  for  he  aeci-  Abbot, 
dentally  killed  the  game-keeper  by  an  arrow  from  a **“'/’*- 
crofs-bow  which  he  ihot  at  one  of  the  deer.  This  fa¬ 
tal  accident  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy  ;  and 
he  ever  afterwards  kept  a  monthly  fall  on  Tuefday, 
the  day  on  which  it  happened  ;  and  he  fettled  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  20I.  on  the  widow  *.  Advantage  was*  taken  *  Fuller's 
of  this  misfortune,  to  leflen  him  in  the  king’s  favour ;  Church 
but  his  majefty  faid,  “  An  angel  might  have  mi  fear-  CC!T 
ried  in  this  fort.”  His  enemies  alledging  that  he  had  xxva'  P’ ' 
incurred  an  irregularity,  and  xvas  thereby  incapacitated 
for  performing  the  ofTices  of  a  primate*,  the  king  di- 
redled  a  commiflion  to  ten  perfons  to  inquire  into  this 
matter. 

The  refult,  however,  was  not  fatisfatlory  to  his 
Grace’s  enemies  ;  it  being  declared,  that,  as  the  mur¬ 
der  was  involuntary,  he  had  not  forfeited  his  archi- 
epifcopal  chara£ler.  The  archbifhop  after  this  feldom 
aflfifled  at  the  council,  being  chiefly  hindered  by  his 
infirmities  ;  but  in  the  king’s  lafl  illnefs  he  was  fent 
for,  and  conftantly  attended  till  his  Majefly  expired 
on  the  27th  of  March  1625.  He  performed  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  I.  though 
very  infirm  and  diftrefled  with  the  gout.  He  was  ne¬ 
ver  greatly  in  this  king’s  favour  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  being  his  declared  enemy,  watched  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  dif- 
pleafure.  This  he  at  lafl;  accomplilhed,  upon  the  arcb- 
bifhop’s  refilling  to  licenfe  a  fermon,  preached  by  Dr 
Sibthorpe  to  juftify  a  loan  which  the  king  had  de¬ 
manded,  and  pregnant  with  principles  which  tended 
to  overthrow  the  confutation.  The  archbifhop  was 
immediately  after  lufpended  from  all  his  functions  as 
primate  ;  and  they  were  exercifed  by  certain  bifnops 
commiflioned  by  the  king,  of  whom  Laud,  the  arch- 
bilhop’s  enemy,  and  afterwards  bis  fuccellor,  was  one  : 
while  the  only  caufe  afligned  for  this  procedure  was, 

That  the  archbifhop  could  not  at  that  time  perfonally 
attend  thofe  fervices  which  were  otherwife  proper  for 
his  cognizance  and  direction.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  this  fituation  ;  for  a  parliament  being 
abfolutely  neceflary,  his  Grace  was  fent  for,  and  refio- 
red  to  his  authority  and  jurifdi&ion.  But  not  proving 
friendly  to  certain  rigorous  meafures  adopted  by  the 
prevailing  church  party,  headed  by  Laud,  whofe  power 
and  intereil  at  court  were  now  very  coiifiderable,  bis 
prefence  became  unwelcome  there  ;  fo  that,  "upon  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 

Laud  had  the  honour  to  baptize  him,  as  dean  of  the 
chapel.  The  archbifhop  being  worn  out  with  cares 
and  infirmities,  died  at  Croydon,  the  51I1  of  A 11  gull 
1633,  aged  71  years  ;  and  was  buried  at  Guildford, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  endowed  an  ho- 
fpital  with  lands  to  the  amount  of  300I.  per  annum. 

A  ftately  monument  was  erected  over  the  grave,  with 
his  effigy  in  his  robes. 

He  proved  himfelf,  in  moll  circumftances  of  his  life, 
to  be  a  man  of  great  moderation  to  all  parties ;  and 
was  defirous  that  the  clergy  fhould  gain  the  refpe£l  of 
the  laity  by  the  fan£lity  and  purity  of  their  manners, 
rather  than  claim  it  as  due  to  their  function.  His  opi¬ 
nions  and  principles,  however,  have  drawn  upon  him 
many  fevere  rebellions  ;  particularly,  from  the  earl  of 
Clarendon.  But  Dr  Welwood  has  done  more  jullice  j.  Mmtir. : 
to  his  merit  and  abilities  f.  He  wrote  feveral  trails  8vo,  1700, 
B  2  upon  P* -3s* 
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upon  various  fubje&s  •,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  tranf- 
lated  part  of  the  New  Teftament,  with  the  reft  of  the 
Oxford  divines,  in  i5ii. 

There  was  another  writer  of  the  fame  name,  who 
flouriftred  fomewhat  later.  This  George  Abbot  wrote 
A  Paraphrafe  on  Job ,  A  Vindication  of  the  Sabbath , 
and  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Pfalms. 

Abbot,  Robert ,  elder  brother  to  the  former,  was 
born  at  Guildford  in  1560,  and  completed  his  ftudies 
at  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  In  1582,  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  matter  of  arts,  and  foon  became  a  celebrated 
preacher  ;  and  to  this  talent  he  chiefly  owed  his  pre¬ 
ferment.  Upon  his  firft  fermon  at  Worcefter,  he  was 
chofen  le&urer  in  that  city,  and  foon  after  redlor  of 
All-faints  in  the  fame  place.  John  Stanhope,  Efq. 
happening  to  hear  him  preach  at  Paul’s-crofs,  was  fo 
pleafed  with  him,  that  he  immediately  prefented  him 
to  the  rich  living  of  Bingham  in  Nottinghamftiire. 
In  1597,  he  took  his  degree  of  dodlor  in  divinity : 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  King  James’s  reign,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majelty  ;  who  had 
fucn  an  opinion  of  him  as  a  writer,  that  he  ordered  the 
doftor’s  book  De  Antichrifto  to  be  printed,  wflth  his 
'own  commentary  upon  part  of  the  Apocalypfe.  In 
1 609,  he  was  ele&ed  mailer  of  Baliol  college  j  which 
truft  he  difcharged  with  the  utmoft  care  and  afliduity, 
by  his  frequent  ledlures  to  the  fcholars,  by  his  conti¬ 
nual  prefence  at  public  exercifes,  and  by  promoting 
temperance  in  the  fociety.  In  November  1610,  he 
was  irfade  prebendary  of  Normanton  in  the  church  of 
Southwell  j  and,  in  1612,  his  Majefty  appointed  him 
regius  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  The  fame  of 
his  ledtures  became  very  great ;  and  thofe  which  he 
gave  upon  the  fupreme  power  of  kings,  againll  Bellar- 
snine  and  Suarez,  fo  much  pleafed  his  Majefty,  that 
when  the  fee  of  Salifbury  became  vacant,  he  named 
him  to  that  bifhopric,  and  he  was  confecrated  by  his 
own  brother  at  Lambeth,  December  3.  1615.  When 
he  came  to  Salifbury,  he  found  the  cathedral  falling  to 
decay,  through  the  avarice  and  negligence  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  belonging  to  it  •,  however,  he  found  means  to  draw 
five  hundred  pounds  from  the  prebendaries,  which  he 
applied  towards  repairing  it.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
felf  to  the  duties  of  his  funftion  with  great  diligence 
and  afliduity,  vifiting  his  whole  diacefe  in  perfon,  and 
preaching  every  Sunday.  But  his  fedentary  life,  and 
clofe  application  to  ftudy,  brought  upon  him  the  gra¬ 
vel  and  ftone  ;  of  which  he  died  on  the  2d  of  March 
1618,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age  *,  having  filled  the 
fee  only  two  years  and  three  months.  Dr  Fuller  *, 
fpeaking  of  the  two  brothers,  fays,  “  that  George  was 
“  the  more  plaufible  preacher,  Robert  the  greateft 
“  fcholar  $  George  the  abler  ftatefman,  Robert  the 
“  deeper  divine  :  gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and 
“  fmile  in  Robert.”  He  publifhed  feveral  pieces  ;  and 
left  behind  him  fundry  manuferipts,  which  Dr  Corbet 
prefented  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

ABBOTSBROMLEY,  a  town  in  Staffordfhire. 
After  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries,  it  was  given 
to  the  Lord  Paget  ;  and  has  fince  been  called  Paget's 
Bromley.  But  it  retains  its  old  name  in  the  king’s 
books,  and  with  regard  to  the  fairs.  W.  Long.  j.  2. 
N.  Lat.  52.  45. 

ABBOTSBURY,  a  finall  town  in  Dorfetfhire,  in 
W .  Long.  i.  17.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  The  ahbey  near 
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this  town  tvas  founded  by  a  Norman  lady,  about  the  Abbots*, 
year  1026.  Edward  the  Confeffor  and  William  the  Langle/ 
Conqueror  were  confiderable  benefactors  to  it.  Abbrevia- ’ 

ABBOTS-LanGley,  a  village  in  Herts,  four  miles  tion. 
from  St  Alban’s,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Pope  <■ . y— 
Adrian  IV. 

ABBREVIATE  of  Adjudications,  in  Scots  # 

Law ,  an  abftradt  or  abridgment  of  a  decreet  of  adjudi¬ 
cation,  which  is  recorded  in  a  regifter  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

ABBREVIATION,  or  Abbreviature,  a  con- 
traftion  of  a  word  or  paffage,  made  by  dropping  fome 
of  the  letters,  or  by  fubftituting  certain  marks  or  cha¬ 
racters  in  their  place.  A  late  philofophical  writer  on 
grammar,  divides  the  parts  of  fpeech  into  words  which 
are  neceflary  for  the  communication  of  thought,  as  the 
noun  and  verb,  and  abbreviations  which  are  emploved 
for  the  fake  of  difpatch.  The  latter,  ltrictly  fpeaking, 
are  alfo  parts  of  fpeech,  becaufe  they  are  all  ufeful  in 
language,  and  each  has  a  different  manner  of  fignifica- 
tion.  Mr  Tooke,  however,  feems  to  allow  that  rank 
only  to  the  neceflary  words,  and  to  confider  all  others 
as  merely  fubftitutes  of  the  firft  fort,  under  the  title  of 
abbreviations.  They  are  employed  in  language  in 
three  ways ;  in  terms,  in  forts  of  words,  and  in  con- 
ttru&ion.  Mr  Locke  in  his  Elfay  treats  of  the  firft 
clafs  j  numerous  authors  have  written  on  the  laft  j  and 
for  the  fecond  clafs  of  abbreviations,  fee  Diverjions  of 
Parley .  Lawyers,  phyficians,  &c.  ufe  many  abbre¬ 
viations,  for  the  fake  of  expedition.  But  the  Rabbins 
are  the  raoft  remarkable  for  this  practice,  fo  that  their 
writings  are  unintelligible  without  the  Hebrew  abbre¬ 
viatures.  The  Jewifh  authors  and  copyifts  do  not  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  abbreviating  words  like  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  by  retrenching  fome  of  the  letters  or  fylla- 
bles  j  they  frequently  take  away  all  but  the  initial  let¬ 
ters.  They  even  take  the  initials  of  feveral  fucceed- 
ing  words,  join  them  together,  and,  adding  vowrels  to 
them,  make  a  fort  of  barbarous  Word,  reprefentative  of 
all  thofe  which  they  have  thus  abridged.  Thus,  Rabbi 
Mofes  ben  Maimon ,  in  their  abbreviature  is  Rambam ,  &c. 

The  following  Abbreviations  are  of  mojl  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  W citings  and  Infcriptions  of  the 
Romans. 


A 

AB.  Abdieavit. 

AB.  AUG.  M.  P.  XXXXI.  Ab  AugufU  millia  pai- 

fuum  quadraginta  unum. 

AB.  AUGUSTOB.  M.  P.  X.  Ab  Auguftobriga  mil¬ 
lia  pafluum  decem. 

ABN.  AbnepoS. 

AB.  U.  C.  Ab  urbe  condita. 

A.  CAMP.  M.  P.  XI.  A  Camboduno  millia  pafluum 
undecim. 

A.  COMP.  XIIII.  A  Compluto  quatuor  decem. 

A.  C.  P.  VI.  A  capite,  vel  ad  caput  pedes  fex. 

A.  D.  Ante  diem. 

ADJECT.  H-S.IXoo  .  Adjedlis  feftertiis  novem milje, 
ADN.  Adnepos. 

ADQ^Adquiefcit,  vel  adquifita  pro  acquinta. 

AED.  II.  II.  VIR.  II.  fEdilis  iterum,  duum-vir  iterurm 
JED.  II.  VIR.  QUINQ^  Aidilis  duum-vir  quinquer** 
nalis. 
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JED.  QMI.  VIR.  iEdilis  quinquennalis  duum-vir. 

JEL.  ./Elius,  HLlia. 

iEM.  vel  AIM.  iEmilius,  ^Emilia. 

A.  K.  Ante  kalendas. 

A.  G.  Ammo  grato  :  Aulus  Gelliws. 

AG.  Ager,  vel  Agrippa. 

ALA.  I.  Ala  prima. 

A.  MILL.  XXXV.  A  milliari  trigmta  quinque,  vel 
ad  milliaria  trigmta  quinque. 

A.  M.  XX.  Acl  milliare  vigefimum. 

AN.  A.  V.  C.  Anno  ab  urbe  condita. 

AN.  C.  H.  S.  Anno  cent,  hie  fitus  eft. 

AN.  DCLX.  Anno  fexcentefimo  fexagefimo. 

AN.  II.  S.  Annos  duos  femis. 

AN.  IVL.  Annos  quadraginta  fex. 

AN.  N.  Annos  natus. 

ANN.  LIII.  H.  S.  E.  Annorum  quinquageflm.  trium 
hie  fttus  eft. 

ANN.  NAT.  LXVI.  Annos  natus  fexaginta  fex. 
ANN.  PL.  M.  X.  Annos  vel  annis  plus  minus  decena. 
AN.  0.  XVI.  Anno  defun&us  decimo  fexto. 

AN.  V.  XX.  Annos  vixit  viginti. 

AN.  P.  M.  Annorum  plus  minus. 

A.  XII.  Annis  duodecim. 

AN.  P.  M.  L.  Annorum  plus  minus  quinquaginta. 

A.  XX.  H.  EST.  Annorum  viginti  hie  eft. 

AN.  P.  R.  C.  Anno  poft  Romam  conditam. 

AN.  V.  P.  M.  II.  Annis  vixit  plus  minus  duobus. 
AN.  XXV.  STIP.  VIII.  Annorum  viginti  quinque 
ftipendii,  vel  ftipendiorum  o£to. 

A.  P.  M.  Amico  pofuit  monumentum. 

AP.  Appia,  Appius. 

A.  P.  V.  C.  Annorum  poft  urbem  conditam. 

APVD.  L.  V.  CONV.  Apud  lapidem  quintum  con- 
venerunt. 

A.  RET.  P.  III.  S.  Ante  retropedes  tres  femis. 

AR.  P.  Aram  pofuit. 

ARG.  P.  X.  Argenti  pondo  decern. 

ARR.  Arrius. 

A.  V.  B.  A  viro  bono. 

A.  V.  C.  Ab  urbe  condita. 

B. 

B.  Balbus,  Bulbius,  Brutus,  Belenus,  Burrus. 

B.  Beneficiario,  benefioium,  bonus. 

B.  Balnea,  beatus,  buftum. 

IB.  pro  V,  berna  pro  verna,  bixit  pro  vixit,  bibo  pro  vi¬ 
vo,  bi&or  pro  vi£lor,  bidua  pro  vidua. 

B.  A.  Bixit  annis,  bonus  ager,  bonus  amabilis,  bona 
aurea,  bonum  aureum,  bonis  auguriis,  bonis  aufpiciis> 

B.  B,  Bona  bona,  bene  bene. 

B.  DD.  Bonis  deabus. 

B.  F.  Bona  fide,  bona  femina,  bona  fortuna,  bene  fac¬ 
tum. 

B.F.  reverfed  thus ,  g *  j[.  Bona  femina,  bona  filia, 

B.  H.  Bona  hereditaria,  bonorum  haereditas. 

B.  I.  I.  Boni  judicis  judicium. 

B.  L.  Bona  lex. 

B.  M.  P.  Bene  merito  pofuit. 

B.  M.  P.  C.  Bene  merito  ponendum  curavit. 

B.  M.  S.  C.  Bene  merito  fepulcrum  condidit. 

BN.  EM.  Bonorum  emptores. 

BN.  H.  I.  Bona  hie  invenies. 

B.  RP.  N.  Bono  reipublicce  natus. 

B.  A.  Bixit,  id  efiy  vixit  annis. 
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BIGINTI.  Viginti.  Abbrevk- 

BIXIT.  BIXSIT.  BISSIT.  Vixit.  tiom  , 

BIX.  ANN.  XXCI.  M.  IV.  D.  VII.  Vixit  annis  oc- — 
toginta  unum,  menfibus  quatuor,  diebus  feptem. 

BX.  ANVS.  VII.  ME.  VI.  DI.  XVII.  Vixit  annos 
feptem,  menfes  fex,  dies  feptem  decim. 

C 

C.  Caefar,  Caio,  Caius,  cenfor,  civitas,  conful,  condem- 
no. 

C.  C.  Cariftimae  conjugi,  calumnia  caufa,  confiliura 
cepit. 

C.  C.  F.  Caius  Caii  filius. 

C.  B.  Commune  bonum. 

C.  D.  Comitialibus  diebus. 

C.  H.  Cuftos  hortorum  vel  haeredum 

C.  I.  C.  Caius  Julius  Ccefar. 

CC.  VV.  Clariftimi  viri. 

CEN.  Cenfor,  centuria,  centurio. 

CERTA.  QUINChROM.  CO.  Certamen  quinquen- 
nale  Romye  conditum. 

CL.  Claudius. 

CL.  V.  Clariflimus  vir. 

CH.  COH.  Cohors. 

C.  M.  vel  CA.  M.  Caufa  mortis. 

CN.  Cneus. 

C.  O.  Civitas  omnis. 

COH.  I.  vel  II.  Cohors  prima  vel  fecunda. 

COS.  ITER.  ETTERT.  DESIG.  Conful  iterum  et 
tertium  delignatus. 

COS.  TER.  vel QUAR.  Conful  tertium,  vel  quartum. 

COSS.  Confules. 

COST.  CUM.  LOC.  H-S.oo  D.  Cuftodiam  cum  loco 
feftertiis  mille  quingentis. 

C.  R.  Civis  Romanus. 

CS.  IP.  Csefar  imperator. 

C.  V.  Centum  viri. 

D 

D.  Decius,  decimus,  decuria,  decurio,  dedicavit,  deditig 
devotus,  dies,  divus,  Deus,  dii,  Dominus,  domus, 
donum,  datum,  decretum,  &c. 

D.  A.  Divus  Auguftus. 

D.  B.  I.  Diis  bene  juvantibus- 

D.  B.  S.  De  bonis  fuis^ 

DCT.  Detra<ftum. 

DDVIT.  Dedicavit. 

D.  D.  Donum  dedit,  datis,  datio,  Deus  dedit. 

D.  D.  D.  Dono  dederunt,  vel  datum  decreto  decurio- 
nem. 

D.  D.  D.  D.  Dignum  Deo  donum  dedicavit. 

DDPP.  Depoftti. 

D.  N.  Dominus  nofter.  D.  D.  N.  N.  Domini  noftri. 

D.  D.  Q^O.  H.  L.  S.  E.  V.  Diis  deabufque  omnibus 
hunc  locum  facrum  efte  yoluit. 

DIG.  M.  Dignus  memoria. 

D.  M.  S.  Diis  manibus  facrum. 

D.  O.  M.  Deo  optimo  maximo. 

D.  O.  IE.  Deo  optimo  seterno* 

D.  PP.  Deo  perpetuo.. 

BR.  Dxufus, 

DR.  P.  Dare  promittit, 

D.  RM.  De  Romanis. 

D.  RP.  De  republica. 

D.  S.  P.  F.  C,  De  fua  pecunia  faciundum  curavit, 

DT.  Duntaxat. 

DVL,  vel.  DOL»  Dulciftimus, 

DEC.** 
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A'bbrevia-  DEC.* XIII.  AVG.  XIL  POP.XI.  Decurionibusdena-  GL.  S 
riis  tredecim,  auguftalibus  duodecim,  populo  undecim. 
r  D.  IIII.  ID.  Die  quarta  idus. 

D.  VIIII.  Diebus  novem. 

D.  V.  ID.  Die  quinta  idus. 

E 

E.  Ejus,  ergo,  efie,  eft,  erexit,  exa£lum,  &c. 

E.  C.  F.  Ejus  caufa  fecit. 

E.  D.  Ejus  domus. 

ED.  Edi&um. 

E.  E.  Ex  edicto. 

EE.  N.  P.  Efie  non  poteft. 

EG.  Egit,  egregius. 

E.  H.  Ejus  haeres. 

EID.  Idus. 

EIM.  Ejufmodi. 

E.  L.  Ea  lege. 

E.  M.  Elexit  vel  erexit  monumentum. 

ECK  M.  Equitum  magifter. 

EQ^O.  Equefter  ordo. 

EX.  A.  D.  K.  Ex  ante  diem  kalendas. 

EX.  A.  D.  V.  K.  DEC.  AD.  PRID.  K.  IAN.  Ex 

ante  diem  quinto  kalendas  Decembris  ad  pridie  ka¬ 
lendas  Januarias. 

EX.H-S.X.P.  F.I.  Ex  feftertiis  decern  parvis  fieri  juflit. 

EX.  H-S.  CION.  Ex  feftertiis  mille  nummk. 

EX.  H-S.  *oo  co  co  co  Ex  feftertius  quatuor  millia. 

EX.  H-S.  N.  CC.  L.  00  D.  XL.  Ex  feftertiis  num- 
morum  ducentis  quinquaginta  millibus,  quingentis 
quadraginta. 

EX.  H-S.  DC.  <x>  D.  XX.  Ex  feftertiis  fexcentis  mil¬ 
libus  quingentis  viginti. 

EX.  KAL.  IAN.  AD.  KAL.  IAN.  Ex  kalendis 
Januarii  ad  kalendas  Januarii. 

F.  Fabius,  fecit,  fadlum,  faciendum,  familia,  famula, 
faftus,  Februarius,  feliciter,  felix,  fides,  fieri,  fit,  fe- 
mina,  {ilia,  filius,  frater,  finis,  flamen,  forum,  flu- 
vius,  fauftum,  fuit. 

F.  A.  Filio  amantifiimo  vel  filirn  amantifiimse. 

F.  AN.  X.  F.  C.  Filio  vel  Alice  annorum  decern  faci- 
undum  curavit. 

F.  C.  Fieri  vel  faciendum  curavit,  fidei  commiffum. 

F.  D.  Flamen  Dialis,  filius  dedit,  fa&um  dedicavit. 

F.  D.  Fide  juffor,  fundum. 

FEA.  Feraina. 

FE.  C.  Ferme  centum. 

FF.  Fabre  fadhim,  filius  familias,  fratris  filius. 

F.  F.  F.  Ferro,  fiamma,  fame,  fortior,  fortuna,  fato. 

FF.  Fecerunt. 

FL.  F.  Flavii  filius. 

F.  FO.  Filiis  filiabufque. 

FIX.  ANN.  XXXIX.  M.  I.  D.  VI.  HOR.  SCIT. 

NEM.  Vixit  annos  triginta  novem,  menfem  unum, 
dies  fex,  boras  fcit  nemo. 

FO.  FR.  Forum. 

F.  R.  Forum  Romanum. 

G 

G.  Gellius,  Gaius  pro  Caius,  genius,  gens,  gaudium, 
gefta,  gratia,  gratis,  &c. 

GAB.  Gabinius. 

GAL.  Gallus,  Gallerius. 

G.  C.  Genio  civitatis. 

GEN.  P.  R.  Genio  populi  Romani* 

GL.  Gloria. 
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Gallus  Sempronius. 

GN.  Gneus  pro  Cneus,  genius,  gens# 

GNT.  Gentes. 

GRA.  Gracchus. 

GRC.  Greecus. 

H 

H.  Hie,  hiibet,  haftatus,  hceres,  hoiao,  Iiora,  hofds, 
herus. 

H.  A.  Hoc  anno. 

HA.  Hadrianus. 

HC.  Hutic,  buic,  hie. 

HER.  Haeres,  hereaitatis,  Herennius. 

HER.  w/HERC.  S.  Herculi  faevum. 

H.  M.  E.  H-S.  CCIOO.  CCIOO.  100.  M.  N.  Hoc 
monumentum  erexit  feftertiis  viginti  quinque  mille 
nummum. 

H.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  T.  Hoc  monumentum  ad  hceredcs 
non  tranfit.  ^ 

H.  O.  Hoftis  occifus. 

HOSS.  Hoftes. 

H.  S.  Hie  fttus  vel  fita,  fepultus  vel  fepulta. 

H-S.  N.  IIII.  Seftertiis  nummum  quatuor. 

H.  S.  CCCC.  Seftertiis  quatuor  centum. 

H-S.  00.  N.  Seftertiis  mille  mummum. 

H-S.  co  CCIOO.  N.  Seftertiis  novem  mille  nummum. 
H-S.  CCIOO.  CCIOO.  Seftertiis  viginti  mille. 

H-S.  XXM.  N.  Seftertiis  viginti  mille  nummum. 

H.  SS.  Hie  fupra  feriptis. 

I 

I.  Junius,  Julius,  Jupiter,  ibi,  Heft,,  immortalis,  imps- 
rator,  inferi,  inter,  invenit,  invictus,  iple,  iterum, 
judex,  juflit,  jus,  &c. 

IA.  Intra. 

I.  AG.  In  agro. 

I.  AGL.  In  angulo. 

I  AD.  Jamdudum. 

IAN.  Janus. 

IA.  RI.  Jam  refpondi. 

I.  C.  juris  confultus,  Julius  Ccefar,  judex  cognitionum, 

IC.  Hie. 

I.  D.  Inferis  diis,  Jovi  dedicatum,  Ifidi  de£e,  jufiu  decc* 

ID.  Idus. 

I.  D.  M.  Jovi  Deo  magno. 

I.  F.  vel  I.  FO.  In  foro. 

IF.  Interfuit.  IFT.  Interfue'run** 

I.  FNT.  In  fronte. 

IG.  Igitur. 

I.  IL  Jacet  hie. 

I.  I.  Injure. 

IM.  Imago,  immortalis,  imperator. 

I.  M.  CT.  In  medio  civitatis. 

IMM.  Immolavit,  immortalis,  immunis. 

IM.  S.  Impenfis  fuis. 

IN.  Inimicus,  inferipfit,  interea. 

IN.  A.  P.  XX.  In  agro  pedes  viginti.^ 

IN.  w/INL.  V.  I.  S.  Inluftris  vir  infra  fcriptus, 

I.  R.  Jovi  regi,  Junoni  regime,  jure  rogavit. 

I.  S.  vel  I.  SN.  In  fenatum. 

I.  V.  Juftus  vir. 

IVD.  Judicium. 

IVV.  Juventus,  Juvenalis. 

II.  V.  Duum-vir,  vel  duum-vin. 

III.  V.  vel  HI.  VIR.  Trium-vir,  vel  trium-virL 

IIII.  VIR.  Quatuor-vir,  vel  quatuor-viri,  vel  quatuor 

uihi. 
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Abbrevia-  IIIIII.  V.  WVIR.  Sextum-vir,  vel  fe-vir,  vel  fex-vir. 
non.  IDNE.  WIND,  aut  INDICT.  Indidio,  vel  indic- 
— *  tione. 

K 

K.  Cmfo,  Cams,  Caio,  Cselius,  Carolus,  calumnia,  can¬ 
didates,  caput,  cariflimus,  claridimus,  caftra,  cohors, 
Carthago,  &c. 

K.  KAL.  KL.  KLD.  KLEND.  Kalendse,  aut  kalen- 
dis  *,  et  Jic  de  e  ceteris  ubi  menfium  apponuntur  no - 
min  a. 

KARC.  Career. 

KK.  Caridimi. 

KM.  Cariflimus. 

K.  S.  Carus  fuis. 

KR.  Chorus. 

KR.  AM.  N.  Carus  amicus  nofter. 

L 

L.  Lucius,  Lucia,  Laelius,  Lollius,  lares,  Latinus,  la¬ 
tum,  legavit,  lex,  legio,  libens  vel  lubens,  liber,  li¬ 
bera,  libertus,  liberta,  libra,  locavit,  &c. 

L.  A.  Lex  alia. 

LA.  C.  Latini  colon!. 

L.  A.  D.  Locus  alteri  datus, 

L.  AG.  Lex  agraria. 

L.  AN.  Lucius  Annius,  vel  quinquaginta  annis, 

L.  AP.  Ludi  Apollinares. 

LAT.  P.  VIII.  E.  S.  Latum  pedes  odo  et  femis. 
LONG.  P.  VII.  L.  P.  III.  Longum  pedes  feptem, 
latum  pedes  tres. 

L.  ADQ^  Locus  adquifltus. 

LB.  Libertus,  liberi. 

L.  D.  D.  D.  Locus  datus  decreto  decurionum. 
LECTIST.  Ledilternium. 

LEG.  I.  Legio  prima. 

L.  E.  D.  Lege  ejus  damnatus. 

LEG.  PROV.  Legatus  provincial 
LIC.  Licinius. 

LICT.  Lidor. 

LL.  Libentiflime,  liberi,  libertas. 

L.  L.  Seflertius  magnus. 

LVD.  SiEC.  Ludi  fceculares, 

LVPERC.  Lupercalia^ 

LV.  P.  F.  Ludos  publicos  fecit. 

M 

M.  Marcus,  Marca,  Martius,  Mutius,  maceria,  magi- 
fler,  magiftratus,  magnus,  manes,  mancipium,  mar- 
moreus,  marti,  mater,  maximus,  memor,  memoria, 
mends,  mens,  miles,  militavit,  militia,  mille,  miflus, 
monumentum,  mortuus,  &c. 

MAG.  EQ^Magifter  equitunr. 

MAR.  VLT.  Mars  ultor. 

MAX.  POT.  Maximus  pontifex. 

MD.  Pvlandatum. 

MED.  Medicus,  medius. 

MER.  Mercurius,  mercator. 

MERK.  Mercurialia,  mercatus. 

MES.  VII.  DIEB.  XI.  Menfibus  feptem,  diebus  un- 
decim. 

M.  I.  Maximo  Jovi,  matri  Ideae  vel  Iddi,  militiee  jus, 
monumentum  juflTit. 

MIL.  COH.  Miles  cohortis. 

MIN.  vel  MINER.  Minerva. 

M.  MON.  MNT.  MONET.  Monetae 
M.  vel  MS.  Mends  vel  menfes,. 

MNF.  Manifelhs^ 
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MNM.  ManumiiTus. 

M.  P.  II.  Millia  pafluum  duo. 

MV.  MN.  MVN.  MVNIC.  Municipium  vel  mu- 
niceps. 

N 

N.  Neptunus,  Numerius,  Numeria,  Nonius,  Nero,  nam, 
non,  natus,  natio,  nefaftus,  nepos,  neptis,  niger,  no¬ 
men,  nonae,  nofter,  numerarius,  numerator,  numerus* 
nummus  vel  numifma,  numen. 

NAV.  Navis. 

N.  B.  Numeravit  bivus  pro  vivus. 

NB.  vel  NBL.  Nobilis. 

N.  C.  Nero  Caefar,  vel  Nero  Claudius. 

NEG.  vel  NEGOT.  Negotiator. 

NEP.  S.  Neptuno  facrum. 

N.  F.  N.  Nobili  familia  natus. 

N.  L.  Non  liquet,  non  licet,  non  long£,  nominis  Latinu 
N.  M.  Nonius  Macrinus,  non  malum,  non  minus. 

NN.  Noftri.  NNR.  vel  NR.  Noftrorum. 

NO.  Nobis. 

NOBR.  November. 

NON.  AP.  Nonis  Aprilis. 

NQ^Namque,  nufquam,  nunquam. 

N.  V.  N.  D.  N.  P.  O.  Neque  vendetur,  neque  dona- 
bitur,  neque  pignori  obligabitur. 

NVP.  Nuptire. 

O 

O.  Offlcium,  optimus,  olla,  omnis,  optio,  ordo,  ofla? 
oftendit,  &c. 

OB.  Obiit. 

OB.  C.  S.  Ob  cives  fervatos. 

OCT.  Odavianus,  Odober. 

O.  E.  B.  Q^C.  Ofla  ejus  bene  quiefcant  condita. 

O.  H.  F.  Omnibus  honoribus  fundus. 

ONA.  Omnia. 

OO.  Omnes,  omnino.  O.  O.  Optimus  ordo. 

OP.  Oppidum,  opiter,  oportet,  optimus,  opus. 

OR.  Ornamentum. 

OTIM.  Optima. 

P 

P.  Publius,  paflus,  patria,  pecunia,  pedes,  perpetuus,  , 
pius,  plebs,  populus,  pontifex,  pofuit,  poteftas,  pree- 
fes,  praetor,  pridie,  pro,  pod,  provincia,  puer,  pu- 
blicus,  publics,  primus,  8cc. 

PA.  Pater,  Patricius. 

PAE.  ET.  ARR.  COS.  Paeto  et  Arrio  confulibus. 

P.  A.  F.  A.  Poftulo  an  fias  audor. 

PAR.  Parens,  parilia,  Parthicus. 

PAT.  PAT.  Pater  patrim. 

PBLC.  Publicus. 

PC.  Procurator. 

P.  C.  Pod  confulatum,  patres  confcriptr,  patronus  co¬ 
lonic,  ponendum  curavit,  praefedus  corporis,  pac¬ 
tum  conventum. 

PED.  CXVS.  Pedes  centum  quindecim  femis. 

PEG.  Peregrinus. 

P.  II.  co.  L.  Pondo  diiarum  femis  iibrarum. 

P.  II.  S.  ::  Pondo  duo  femis  et/triente. 

P.  KAL.  Pridie  kalendas. 

POM.  Pompeius. 

P.  P.  P.  C.  Propria  pecunia  ponendum  curavit. 

P.  R.  C.  A.  DCCCXLIIII.  Poll  Romam  conditam  an* 
nis  odingentis  qbadraginta  quatuor. 

PRO.  Proconful.  P.  PR.  Pro-praetor.  P.  PRR.  Pro- 
preetores, . 

pr; 
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Abbrevia-  PR.  N.  Pro  nepos. 

tioc.  p  p.  v.  X.  Populi  Romani  vota  decennalia. 

PS.  Paflus,  plcbifcitum. 

PUD.  Pudicus,  pudica,  pudor. 

PUR.  Purpureus. 

cl. 

Q^Quinquennalis,  quartus,  qumtus,  quando,  quantum, 
qui,  quae,  quod,  Quintus,  Quintius,  Quintilianus, 
quaeflor,  quadratum,  quaefitus. 

Q^B,  AN.  XXX.  Qui  bixit,  id  eft  vixit,  annos  triginta. 
QM.  Quomodo,  quem,  quoniam. 

QQ^  Quinquennalis.  QQlV.  Quoquo  verfum. 

Q^R.  Quaeftor  reipublicse. 

Q^V.  A.  III.  M.  II.  Qui  vel  quae  vixit  annos  tres, 
menfes  duo. 

R 

P_.  Roma,  Romanus,  rex,  reges,  Regulus,  rationale, 
Ravennae,  re6la,  re£lo,  requietorium,  retro,  roftra, 
rudera,  &c. 

RC.  Refcriptum. 

R.  C.  Romana  civitas. 

REF.  C.  Reficiendum  curavit. 

REG.  Regio. 

R.  P.  RESP.  Refpublica. 

RET.  P.  XX.  Retro  pedes  viginti. 

REC.  Requiefcit. 

RMS.  Romanus. 

ROB.  Robigalia,  Robigo. 

RS.  Refponfum. 

RVF.  Rufus. 

S 

S.  Sacrum,  facellum,  fcriptus,  femis,  fenatus,  fepultus, 
fepuicrum,  fan&us,  fervus,  ferva,  Servius,  fequitur, 
fibi,  fitus,  folvit,  fub,  ftipendium,  &c. 

SAC.  Sacerdos,  facrificium. 

SAL.  vel  SALC.  Saeculum,  faeculares. 

SAL.  Salus. 

S.  C.  Senatus-confultum. 

SCI.  Scipio. 

S.  D.  Sacrum  diis. 

S.  EQ^Q^O.  ET.  P.  R.  Senatuf,  cqueflerque  ordo 
et  populus  Romanus. 

SEMP.  Sempronius. 

SL.  SVL.  SYL.  Sylla.  . 

S.  L.  Sacer  ludus,  fine  linguS. 

S.  M.  Sacrum  manibus,  fine  manibus,  fine  malo. 

SN.  Senatus,  fententia,  fine.. 

S.  P.  Sine  pecunia. 

S.  P.  Q^R.  Senatus  populufque  Romanus. 

S.  P.  D.  Salutem  plurimam  dicit. 

S.  T.  A.  Sine  vel  fub  tutoris  au&oritate. 

SLT.  Scilicet. 

S.  E.  T.  L.  Sit  ei  terra  levis. 

SIC.  V.  SIC.  X.  Sicut  quinquennalia,  fie  decennalia. 
SSTVP.  XVIIII.  Stipendiis  novem  decim. 

ST.  XXXV.  Stipendiis  triginta  quinque. 

T 

T.  Titus,  Tullius,  tantum,  terra,  tibi,  ter,  teftamen- 
tura,  titulus,  terninus,  triarius,  tribunus,  turma,  tu¬ 
tor,  tutela,  Sec. 

TAB.  Tabula.  TABVL.  Tabularius. 

TAR.  Tarquinius. 

TB.  D.  F.  Tibi  dulciflimo  filio. 

TB.  PL.  Tribunus  plebis. 

?B.  TI.  TIB.  Tiberius. 
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T.  F.  Titus  Flavius,  Titi  filius. 

THR.  Thrax. 

T.  L.  Titus  Livius,  Titi  libertus. 

TIT.  Titulus. 

T.  M.  Terminus,  therms. 

TR.  PO.  Tribunitia  poteftas. 

TRAJ.  Trajanus. 

TUL.  Tullus  vel  Tullius. 

TR.  V.  Trium-vir. 

TT.  QTS.  Titus  Quintus. 

©  vel  TH.  AN.  Mortuus  anno. 

0Xiii.  Defunclus  viginti  tribus. 

H  V 

V.  Quinque,  quinto,  quintum. 

V.  Vitellius,  Volera,  Volero,  Volufus,  Vopifcus,  vale, 
valeo  *,  Vella,  vellalis,  veltis,  velter,  veteranus,  vir, 
virgo,  vivu3,  vixit,  votum,  vovit,  urbs,  ufus,  uxorf 
vi&us,  vi6lor,  &c. 

V.  A.  Veterano  aflignatum. 

V.  A.  I.  D.  XI.  Vixit  annum  unum,  dies  undecim. 

V.  A.  L.  Vixit  annos  quinquaginta. 

V.  B.  A.  Viri  boni  arbitratu. 

V.  C.  Vale  conjux,  vivens  curavit,  vir  confularis,  vir 
clariflimus,  quintum  conful. 

VDL.  Videlicet. 

V.  E.  Vir  egregius,  vifum  eft,  verum  etiam. 

VESP.  Vefpafianus. 

VI.  V.  Sextum-vir.  VII.  V.  Septem-vir.  V  III.  MR- 
o£lum-vir. 

VIX.  A.  FF.  C.  Vixit  annos  ferme  centum. 

VIX.  AN.  m*  •  Vixit  annos  triginta. 

ULPS.  Ulpianus,  Ulpius. 

V.  M.  Vir  magnificus,  vivans  mandavit,  volens  me* 
rito. 

V.  N.  Quinto  nonas. 

V.  MUN.  Vias  munivit. 

VOL.  Volcania,  Voltinia,  Volufus. 

VONE.  Bonae. 

VOT.  V.  Votis  quinquennalibus. 

VOT.  V.  MULT.  X.  Votis  quinquennalibus,  multi* 

decennalibus. 

VOT.  X.  Vota  decennalia. 

VOT.  XX-  vel  XXX.  vel  XXXX.  Vota  vicennali% 

aut  tricermalia,  aut  quadragenalia. 

V.  R.  Urbs  Roma,  votum  reddidit. 

VV.  CC.  Viri  clariflimi. 

UX.  Uxor. 

X 

X.  AN.  Annalibus  decennalibus. 

X.  K.  OCT.  Decimo  kalendas  Oftobris. 

X.  M.  Decern  millia.  X.  P.  Decern  pondo. 

X.  V.  Decem-vir  XV.  VIR.  Quindecim-vir. 

Abbreviation  of  fra£lions,  in  Arithmetic  and  Al¬ 
gebra,  is  the  reducing  them  to  lower  terms. 

ABBREVIATOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  wh# 
abridges  any  large  book  into  a  narrower  compafs. 

Abbreviators,  a  college  of  72  perfons  in  the  chan¬ 
cery  of  Rome,  who  draw  up  the  pope’s  brieves,  and 
reduce  petitions,  when  granted  by  him,  into  proper 
form  for  being  converted  into  bulls. 

ABB’S  (St)  Head,  a  promontory  of  land  in  the 
fbuthem  extremity  of  th?  frith  of  Forth,  in  Scotland, 
10  miles  north  of  Berwick,  and  newly  the  fame  di¬ 
ll  ance 
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Abbutals  ftanoe  fouth  of  Dunbar.  W.  Long.  1.  56.  N.  Lat. 
ii  55*  55* 

^musT  ABBUTALS,  ftgnify  the  buttings  or  boundings  of 
w— y— -o'  towards  any  point.  Limits  were  anciently  diftin- 

gui flied  by  artificial  hillocks,  which  were  called  bote- 
mines  ;  and  hence  butting .  In  a  defcription  of  the  flte 
of  land,  the  Tides  on  the  breadth  are  more  properly  ad- 
jacetites ,  and  thofe  terminating  the  length  are  abhutan- 
tes  ;  which,  in  old  furveys,  were  Tometimes  expreffed 
by  capitare ,  to  head,  whence  abbutals  are  now  called 
head  lands . 

ABCEDARY,  or  Abcedarian,  an  epithet  given 
to  compofitions,  the  parts  of  which  are  difpofed  in  the 
©rder  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  :  thus  we  fay,  Ab- 
cedarian  pfalms,  lamentations,  hymns,  &c.  fuch  are 
Pfal,  xxv.  xxxiv.  cxix.  &c. 

•  ABCOURT,  a  towTn  near  St  Germains,  four  leagues 
from  Paris.  Here  is  a  brifk  chalybeate  ivater,  which 
is  alfo  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  and  foda  ;  and 
refembling  the  waters  of  Spa  and  Ilmington. 

ABDALLA,  the  Ton  of  Abdalmotalleb,  was  the 
Either  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  He  w’as  the  moll 
beautiful  and  modeft  of  the  Arabian  youth,  and  when 
he  married  Amina,  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Zahrites, 
200  virgins  are  faid  to  have  died  of  jealoufy  and  de- 
fpair.  Several  other  Arabians  of  eminence  bore  the 
fame  name. 

ABDALMALEK,  the  Ton  of  Mirvan,  and  the  5th 
taliph  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades.  Pie  furpafied  all 
his  predeceffors  in  power  and  dominion  ;  for  in  his 
reign  the  Indies  were  conquered  in  the  eaft,  and  his 
armies  penetrated  Spain  in  the  weft  :  be  likewife  ex¬ 
tended  his  empire  toward  the  fouth,  by  making  him- 
felf  mailer  of  Medina  and  Mecca.  Under  his  reign 
the  Greek  language  and  character  were  excluded  from 
the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue.  If  this  change, 
fays  Gibbon,  was  produ&ive  of  the  invention  or  fami¬ 
liar  ufe  of  the  Arabic  or  Indian  cyphers,  wdiich  are 
our  prefent  numerals,  a  regulation  of  office  has  promot¬ 
ed  the  moft  important  difeoveries  of  arithmetic,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  the  mathematical  fciences.  His  extreme  ava- 
fice  expofed  him  to  the  contempt  and  derifion  of  his 
fubje&s,  who  gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  fweat  of 
a  fione ;  and  his  fetid  breath,  it  is  faid,  poifoned  the 
lies  which  accidentally  lighted  on  his  lips,  whence  he 
was  called  the  father  of  files .  He  began  his  reign  in 
%he  65th  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  684  ;  reigned  15  years  ; 
s.nd  four  of  his  Tons  fucceflively  enjoyed  the  caliphate. 

Aedalmalek,  Ben  Zohar ,  an  eminent  phyfician, 
commonly  called  by  the  Europeans  Aven%oar .  See 
Avenzoar. 

ABDALMOTALLEB,  or  Abdol  Motalleb, 
the  Ton  of  Hafhem,  the  father  of  Abdalla,  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  the  MufTulmans,  w- as, 
it  is  faid,  of  fuch  wronderful  comelinefs  and  beauty,  that 
all  women  who  faw  him  became  enamoured  :  which 
may  have  given  occafion  to  that  prophetic  light,  which, 
according  to  the  Arabians,  fhone  on  the  foreheads  of 
him,  his  anceftors,  and  defeendants  ;  it  being  certain 
that  they  wrere  very  handfome  and  graceful  men.  He 
died  when  Mahomet,  of  whom  he  had  taken  peculiar 
care,  was  only  eight  or  nine  years  old  ;  aged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  no,  and  according  to  other  writers  120. 

ABDALONYMUS,  or  Abdolonymus,  mClaJJlc 
Mfiory,  of  the  royal  family  of  Sidon,  and  defeended 
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from  King  CinyTas,  lived  in  ohfeurity,  and  fubMed  by  Abdils 
cultivating  a  garden,  while  Strato  was  in  poiTeftion  of  the  ii 
crowm  of  Sidon.  Alexander  the  Great  having  depofed  A^tiera# 
Strato,  inquired  whether  any  of  the  race  of  Cinyras  was 
living,  that  he  might  fet  him  on  the  throne.  It  w*as 
generally  thought  that  the  whole  race  was  extinct : 
but  at  laft  Abdalonymus  wras  thought  of,  and  mention¬ 
ed  to  Alexander  ;  who  immediately  ordered  fome  of 
his  foldiers  to  fetch  him.  They  found  the  good  man 
at  wrork,  happy  in  his  poverty,  and  entirely  a  ftranger 
to  the  noife  of  arms,  with  which  all  Alia  was  at  that 
time  difturbed  ;  and  they  could  fcarcely  perfuade  him 
they  were  in  earneft.  Alexander  was  convinced  of  his 
high  defeent  by  the  dignity  of  his  perfon  ;‘but  was  de- 
ftrous  of  learning  from  him  in  what  manner  he  bore 
his  poverty.  “  I  wifh”  faid  Abdalonymus,  “  I  may 
bear  my  new  condition  as  well :  Thefe  hands  have 
fupplied  my  neceffities  :  I  have  had  nothing,  and  I 
have  wanted  nothing.”  This  anfwer  pleafed  Alexan¬ 
der  fo  much,  that  he  not  only  beftowTed  cm  him  all  that 
belonged  to  Strato,  but  augmented  his  dominions,  and 
gave  him  a  large  prefent  out  of  the  Perftan  fpoils. 

ABDALS,  in  the  Eaftern  countries,  a  kind  of  faints 
fuppofed  to  be  infpired  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  The 
word  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Arabic,  Abdallah, 
the  fervant  of  God.  The  Perfians  call  them  devaneh 
khoda ,  ftmilar  to  the  Latin  wTay  of  fpeaking  of  prophets 
and  libyls,  q .  d .  furentes  deo ,  raging  with  the  god. 

Hurried  on  by  excefs  of  zeal,  efpecially  in  the  Indies, 
they  often  run  about  the  ftreets,  and  kill  all  they 
meet  who  are  of  a  different  religion.  The  Englifli 
failors  call  this,  running  a  much ,  from  the  name  of  the 
inftrument,  a  fort  of  poniard,  which  they  employ  on 
thofe  defperate  occafions.  If  they  are  killed,  as  it  com¬ 
monly  happens  before  they  have  done  much  mifehief, 
they  reckon  it  highly  meritorious  ;  and  are  efteemed, 
by  the  vulgar,  martyrs  for  their  faith. 

ABDARA,  or  Abdera,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
towmof  BoeticainSpain,  a  Phoenician  colony;  now Aara, 
to  the  wreft  of  Almeira  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

ABDERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  maritime  town  of 
Thrace,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neftus,  on  the 
eaft  fide.  The  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
attempted  to  be  laid  by  Timefius  the  Clazomenian ;  but 
he  was  forced  by  the  Thracians  to  quit  the  defign.  The 
Teians  undertook  it,  and  fucceeded  and  fettled'  in  this 
place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  infults  and  opprefticn  of 
the  Perflans. — Several  fingularities.are  told  of  Abdera*.  *  PHnii  liV. 
The  grafs  of  the  country  round  it  wras  of  fuch  a  qua-  XXVi  c:  8* 
lity,  that  the  horfes  which  fed  on  it  were  feized  with  q  f 
madnefs.  In  the  reign  of  Callander  king  of  Macedon, 
this  city  was  fo  infefted  with  frogs  and  rats,  that  the 
inhabitants  wrere  forced  for  a  time  to  quit  it. — The 
Abderites,  or  Abderitani,  wrere  very  much  derided  for 
their  want  of  wit  and  judgment :  yet  their  city  has 
given  birth  to  feveral  eminent  perfons  ;  as  Protagoras, 
Democritus,  Anaxarchus,  Hecataeus  the  hiftorian,  Ni- 
cenaetus  the  poet,  and  many  others,  who  wrere  mention¬ 
ed  among  the  illuftrious  men. — In  the  reign  of  Lyfima- 
chus,  Abdera  was  afflicted  for  fome  months  wTith  a  moft 
extraordinary  difeafef  :  this  was  a  burning  fever,  whofe  f  Luciamis, 
crifls  w^as  always  on  the  feventh  day,  and  then  it  left  quomedo 
them  ;  but  it  fo  diftra&ed  their  imaginations,  that  they  HiJ}  flt  e0n* 
fancied  themfelves  players.  After  this,  they  wrere  ever/^.^ra^ 
repeating  verfes  from  fome  tragedy,  and  particularly 
C  from 
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ABder-  from  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  as  if  they  had 
ahma  been  upon  the  ftage  y  fo  that  many  of  thefe  pale  mea- 
Abdication.  gre  a&ors  were  pouring  forth  their  tragic  exclama- 
*  _  •  tions  in  every  ftreet.  This  delirium  continued  till  the 

winter  following  y  which  was  a  very  cold  one,  and 
therefore  fitter  to  remove  it.  Lucian,  who  has  de- 
fcribed  this  difeafe,  endeavours  to  account  for  it  in  this 
manner :  Archelaus,  an  excellent  player,  afted  the 
Andromeda  of  Euripides  before  the  Abderites,  in  the 
height  of  a  very  hot  fummer.  Several  had  a  fever  at 
their  coming  out  of  the  theatre  ;  and  as  their  imagina¬ 
tions  were  full  of  the  tragedy,  the  delirium  which  the 
fever  raifed  perpetually  reprefented  Andromeda,  Per- 
feus,  Medufa,  &c.  and  the  feveral  dramatic  incidents, 
and  called  up  the  ideas  of  thofe  objects,  and  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  reprefentation,  fo  ftrongly,  that  they  could 
not  forbear  imitating  Archelaus’s  action  and  declama¬ 
tion  :  And  from  thefe  the  fever  fpread  to  others  by  in¬ 
fection. 

ABDERAHMA,  a  Saracen  viceroy  in  Spain,  who 
revolted  and  formed  an  independent  principality  at  Cor¬ 
dova.  He  had  feveral  fucceffors  of  the  fame  name. 

A  viceroy  and  captain-general  of  this  name  led  the 
Saracens  and  their  followers  into  France,  ravaging  the 
country  wherever  they  came.  At  length  he  was  met 
at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  who  had  received  rein¬ 
forcements  of  Germans  and  Gepidae  $  and  after  many 
Ikirmilhes  the  Saracen  army,  in  a  general  aftion,  was 
totally  routed,  and  Abderahma  was  killed  with  370,000 
Moors.  This  great  event,  which  firft  broke  the  power 
of  the  Saracens,  and  taught  the  Europeans  that  they 
were  not  invincible,  happened  about  the  year  732  of 
the  Chriftian  era,  and  of  the  Hegira  1  1  4. 

ABDEST,  a  Perfian  word,  properly  fignifying  the 
water  placed  in  a  bafon  for  walking  the  hands  ;  but  is 
ufed  to  imply  the  legal  purifications  praftifed  by  the 
Mahometans  before  prayer,  entering  the  mofque,  or 
reading  the  Alcoran. 

ABDIAS  or  Babylon,  one  of  the  boldeft  le- 
end  writers,  who  boafted  that  he  had  feen  Chrift,  that 
e  was  one  of  the  70  difciples,  had  been  eye-witnefs 
ef  the  a&ions  and  prayers  of  feveral  of  the  apoftles 
at  their  deaths,  and  had  followed  into  Perfia  St  Simon 
and  St  Jude,  who,  he  faid,  made  him  the  firft  bilhop 
of  Babylon.  His  book,  entitled  Hijioria  Certaminis 
Agojlolici ,  was  publiflied  by  Wolfgang  Lazius,  at  Bafil, 
155 1 5  and  has  paffed  through  feveral  editions  m  other 
places. 

ABDICATION,  the  aCtion  whereby  a  magiftrate, 
or  perfon  in  office,  renounces  and  gives  up  the  fame  be¬ 
fore  the  term  of  fervice  is  expired. 

This  word  is  frequently  confounded  with  rejigna- 
tion ;  but  differs  from  it  y  for  abdication  is  done  purely 
and  Amply,  whereas  refignation  is  in  favour  of  fome 
third  perfon.  In  this  fenfe,  Dioclefian  is  faid  to  have 
abdicated  the  crown  ;  Philip  the  IV.  of  Spain  refigned 
it.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  renunciation,  quitting,  and  re- 
linqui filing,  fo  as  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  a 
thing  y  or  the  doing  of  fuch  aftions  as  are  inconfiftent 
with  the  holding  of  it.  On  King  James’s  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  abdicating  the  government,  the  lords 
propofed  that  the  word  defertion  ftiould  be  employed  y 
but  the  commons  thought  that  it  was  not  fufficiently 
comprehenfive.  Among  the  Roman  writers  it  is  more 
particularly  ufed  for  the  act  whereby  a  father  difeard- 


ed  or  declaimed  his  fon,  and  expelled  him  the  family.  Abdolla- 
It  is  diftinguilhed  from  exhccredatio  or  dijinheriting ,  in  bph* 
that  the  former  was  done  in  the  father’s  lifetime  ;  the 
latter,  by  will  at  his  death  :  fo  that  whoever  was  abdi¬ 
cated,  was  alfo  difinherited ;  but  not  vice  verfa . 

ABDOLLATIPH,  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Bag¬ 
dad  in  the  557th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1161. 

Having  been  educated  with  the  greateft  care  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  himfelf  a  man  of  learning,  and  refided 
in  a  capital  which  abounded  with  the  beft  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  inftruftion,  he  early  diftinguilhed  himfelf  not 
only  by  proficiency  in  rhetoric,  hiftory,  and  poetry, 
but  alfo  in  the  more  fevere  ftudies  of  Mohammedan 
theology.  To  the  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge 
he  applied  with  efpecial  diligence  *,  and  it  was  chiefly 
with  this  view  that,  in  his  28th  year,  he  left  Bagdad, 
in  order  to  vifit  other  countries.  At  Moful,  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  whither  he  firft  direfted  his  courfe,  he  found 
the  attention  of  the  ftudents  entirely  confined  to  the 
chemiftry  of  that  day,  with  which  he  was  already  fuf¬ 
ficiently  acquainted.  Having  fpent  a  year  at  Moful, 
he  removed  to  Damafcus  in  Syria,  where  the  gramma¬ 
rian  A1  Kindi  then  enjoyed  the  higheft  reputation ; 
and  with  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  engaged  in  a  con- 
troverfy  on  fome  fubjefts  of  grammar  and  philology, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Abdollatiph. 

At  this  time,  Egypt  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Sa- 
ladin,  who  wTas  marching  againft  Paleftine  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  wrefting  that  country  from  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians  :  yet  towards  Egypt  Abdollatiph  was  irre- 
fiftibly  impelled  by  that  literary  curiofity  which  fo 
ftrongly  marked  his  charafter.  To  the  fuccefsfiil  pro- 
fecution  of  this  journey,  the  confent  and  patronage  of 
the  fultan  were  indifpenfably  neceffary  :  but  when  the 
Arabian  phyfician  arrived  at  the  camp  near  Acca, 

(the  ancient  Ptolemais,  now  Acre )  to  folicithis  power¬ 
ful  protection,  he  found  the  Saracens  bewailing  a 
defeat  which  they  had  recently  experienced  ;  a  de¬ 
feat  fo  honourable  to  the  fkill  and  valour  of  our  Eng- 
lilh  Richard,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  late  match- 
lefs  defence  of  this  fbrtrefs,  by  a  handful  of  Britifh  fea- 
men  and  marines,  could  have  detrafted  from  its  im¬ 
portance,  or  eclipfed  its  glory.  Hence  the  lofty  fpirit 
of  the  fultan  was  plunged  into  a  morbid  melancholy, 
which  excluded  the  traveller  from  his  prefence  y  bu* 
the  favours  which  he  received  evinced  the  munificence 
of  Saladin,  and  he  perfifted  in  his  defign  of  exploring 
the  wonders  of  Egypt.  One  ftrong  inducement  which 
influenced  him  on  this  occafion,  w’as  the  inftruftion. 
which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  fociety  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Maimonides  y  and  by  Al  Kadi  A1  Fadel,  who 
had  earneftly  but  unavailingly  folicited  him  to  return 
to  Damafcus,  he  was  furniflied  with  fuch  recommen¬ 
dations  as  procured  for  him  the  moft  flattering  recep¬ 
tion  at'Cairo.  His  talents  and  his  virtues  confirmed 
and  increafed  the  kindnefs  with  which  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  on  his  firft  arrival y  and  the  Egyptians  of  the 
higheft  rank  continued  to  vie  with  each  other  in  cul¬ 
tivating  his  friendfhip. 

From  this  intercourfe,  however,  with  the  great  and 
the  learned,  Abdollatiph  withdrew,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
fect  himfelf  before  the  fultan  y  who,  having  concluded  ; 
a  truce  with  the  Franks,  then  refided  in  the  Holy 
City.  Here  he  was  received  by  Saladin  with  every 
expreifion  of  efteem  fef  his  charafter  and  attainments. 
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ASfiaroen,  To  a  dignified  politenefs,  and  condefeending  freedom, 
A% doming*  this  prince  is  faid  to  have  added  a  munificent  liberality 
in  t^ie  patronage  of  fcicnce  and  of  art  j  and  of  this 
fa&,  indeed,  we  have  a  laudable  inftance  in  the  pen- 
fion  which  he  granted  to  Abdollatiph,  and  which  a  - 
mounted  to  30  dinars  per  month.  After  the  death  of 
the  ful tan,  this  fiim  was  raifed  by  his  fons  to  100  di¬ 
nars,  till  the  ambition  of  their  uncle  forced  them  from 
the  throne  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  ;  and  thus  was  our 
traveller  compelled  to  refort  again  to  Damafcus,  after 
a  fhort  abode  at  Jerufalem :  where  his  lectures,  and 
his  treatifes,  were  equally  the  obje&s  of  general  admi¬ 
ration.  *• 

In  the  capital  of  Syria,  his  purfuits  were  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  attended  with  fimilar  fuccefs.  His  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  phyfician  was  exienfive.  To  the  {Indents  in 
the  college  of  A1  Aziz,  he  freely  communicated  the 
ample  {lores  of  his  cultivated  mind ;  and  in  the  works 
which  he  compofed  on  the  principles  of  medicine,  he 
difplayed  that  depth  of  refearch  and  that  felicity  of  il- 
luflration,  which  are  the  rare  effe&s  of  genius  com¬ 
bined  with  diligence,  judgment,  and  erudition. 

Such  is  the  teflimony  given  to  the  exertions  of  our 
author  ;  and  it  is  added  that  they  were  rewarded  at 
Damafcus  not  with  fame  alone,  but  alfo  with  riches. 
"Y et  neither  the  applaufe  of  the  wife  nor  the  patronage 
of  the  wealthy  had  power  to  detain  him,  when  other 
fcenes  or  other  fociety  promifed  to  gratify  his  curiofity, 
or  to  increafe  his  knowledge.  On  this  account,  pro¬ 
bably,  he  left  Damafcus,  and,  after  having  vifited 
Aleppo,  refided  feveral  years  in  Greece.  With  the 
fame  view  he  travelled  through  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Alia  Minor,  fiill  adding  to  the  number  of  his  works ; 
many  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  princes  whofe 
courts  he  vifited,  or  whofe  fubic&s  lie  laboured  to  in- 
llruch 

After  having  thus  enriched  his  own  mind,  and  con¬ 
tributed  fo  fuccefsfully  to  the  improvement  of  others, 
fentiments  of  devotion  induced  him  to  undertake  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he 
leems  to  have  experienced  the  full  force  of  that  de¬ 
fire,  which  in  the  native  of  Switzerland  has  often  been 
known  to  fuperfede  every  other, — the  delire  of  once 
more  beholding  the  place  which  gave  him  birth.  He 
wi filed  alfo  to  prefent  the  fruits  of  his  travels,  and 
of  his  fludies,  to  the  caliph  A1  Mollanfer  Billah.  He 
therefore  eagerly  journeyed  towards  Bagdad,  -which, 
after  fo  long  an  abfence,  he  no  doubt  beheld  with 
emotions  of  tender  exultation  : — but  all  his  hopes  were 
difappointed !  Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  native 
city,  when  he  was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and  died  in  his 
63d  year,  A.  D.  1223.  Of  150  treatifes  which  he 
compofed  on  various  fubjects  of  medicine,  natural  phi- 
lofophy  and  polite  literature,  only  one,  entitled  Hijlo- 
rice  /Egypt?'  Compendium ,  has  furvived  the  ravages  of 
time.  This  manufeript,  the  only  one  which  has  been 
difeovered,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated 
orientaliil  Pococke,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  library.  Dr  White  of  Oxford  publiftied  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Arabic,  with  an  elegant  Latin 
verfion  in  410,  in  1800.  (Month.  Rev.) 

ABDOMEN,  in  Anato??iy ,  is  that  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  thorax  and  the 
bottom  of  the  pelvis.  See  Anatomy. 

ABDOMINALES,  or  Abdominal  Fishes,  con- 


ftilute  the  Fourtli  Order  of  the  Fourth  Chifs  of  Ani-  Abdu&lc* 
mals,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  See  Ichthyology.  AbJdnj 

ABDUCTION,  in  Logic ,  a  kind  of  argumentation,  s  n  _ 

by  the  Greeks  called  apagoge ,  wherein  the  greater  ex¬ 
treme  is  evidently  contained  in  the  medium,  but  the 
medium  not  fo  evidently  in  the  lefler  extreme  as  not  to 
x*equire  fome  farther  medium  or  proof  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  called  abduclion ,  becaufe,  from  the  con- 
clufion,  it  draws  us  on  to  prove  the  proposition  af- 
fumed.  Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  i6  All  whom  God  ab- 
folves  are  free  from  fin  ^  but  God  abfolves  all  who  are 
in  Chrill  •,  therefore  all  who  are  in  Chrift  are  free  from 
fin,” — the  major  is  evident  \  but  tho  minor,  or  affutnp- 
tion,  is  not  fo  evident  without  fome  other  propofition 
to  prove  it,  as,  “  God  received  full  fatisfa<Sion  for  fin 
by  the  fufFerings  of  Jefus  Chrift.” 

ABDUCTOR,  or  Abducent,  in  Anatomy,  a  nams 
given  to  feveral  of  the  mufcles,  on  account  of  their 
ferving  to  withdraw,  open,  or  pull  back  the  parts  to 
which  they  belong. 

ABEL,  fecond  fon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  a  fliep- 
herd.  He  offered  to  God  fome  of  the  firfllings  of  his 
flock,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  brother  Cain  offered 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  God  was  pleafed  with  Abel’s 
oblation,  but  difpleafed  with  Cain’s  5  which  fo  exafper- 
ated  the  latter,  that  he  rofe  up  againft  his  brother  and 
killed  him.  Thefe  are  the  only  circumftances  Mofes 
relates  of  him \  though,  were  we  to  take  notice  of  the 
feveral  particulars  to  which  curiofity  has  given  birth 
on  this  occafion,  they  would  run  to  a  very  great  length. 

But  this  will  not  be  expe£led.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Greek  churches,  who  celebrate  the  feafis  of  every 
other  patriarch  and  prophet,  have  not  done  the  fame 
honour  to  Abel.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
catalogue  of  faints  or  martyrs  till  the  IOth  century  j 
nor  even  in  the  new  Roman  martyrology.  However 
he  is  prayed  to,  with  fome  other  faints,  in  feveral  Ro¬ 
man  litanies  faid  for  perfons  who  lie  at^the  point  of 
death. 

ABEL-Keratnhn,  or  Vinearum ,  beyond  Jordan,  in  th,e 
country  of  the  Ammonites,  where  Jephthah  defeated 
them,  feven  miles  diftant  from  Philadelphia,  abounding 
in  vines,  and  hence  the  name.  It  was  alfo  called  Ahcla . 

ABEL-Meholah ,  the  country  of  the  prophet  Eliflm, 
fituated  on  this  fide  Jordan,  between  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel  and  the  village  Bethmael,  in  the  plains  of  Jordan, 
where  the  Midianites  were  defeated  by  Gideon. 

Judges  vii.  2  2. 

ABEL-Mi%raimy  (called  alfo  the  Threfhing-floor  of 
Atad),  fignifying  the  lamentation  of  the  Egyptians  \ 
in  allufion  to  the  mourning  for  Jacob,  Gen.  i.  5,  IQ, 

1 1 .  Suppofed  to  be  near  Hebron. 

ABEL-Mofch ,  or  Abclmufch ,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  the  Hibiscus. 

ABEL-Sattim ,  or  Sittim,  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
to  the  north-eaft  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  Jordan, 
where  the  Ifraelites  committed  fornication  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab :  So  called,  probably,  from  the 
great  number  of  fittim  trees  there. 

ABELARD,  Peter,  an  eminent  fcholafiic  philo- 
fopher  of  France,  the  fon  of  Berenger,  of  noble  def- 
cent,  was  born  at  Palais  near  Nantes  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  year  1079.  Abelard  had  received  from  nature  a 
vigorous  and  a£live  mind  \  but  it  was  his  lot  to  live  at 
a  period,  when  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  polemic  theo- 
C  2  logy? 
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Abelarcl.  logy  con/lituted  a  learned  education,  when  abftrufe 

- - - F  fpeculatlons  and  verbal  fubtleties  occupied  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  literary  men,  and  diftinguifhed  talents  for  depu¬ 
tation  led  to  honour  and  preferment.  Devoted  to  let¬ 
ters  by  his  father’s  appointment,  and  by  his  own  incli¬ 
nation,  his  literary  attainments  could  at  this  time  only 
be  exhibited  in  the  field  of  fcholallic  philofophy  \  and, 
that  he  might  be  fitted  for  his  deftined  career  of  life, 
he  was*  placed,  after  a  previous  courfe  of  grammatical 
fludies,  under  the  tuition  of  Rofceline,  a  celebrated 
metaphyfieian,  and  founder  of  the  fe£l  of  the  Nomi- 
nalifls.  Under  the  inftruaions  of  this  able  mailer,  at 
the  early  age  of  fixteen,  he  furnilhed  himfell  with  a 
large  ftore  of  fcholallic  knowledge,  and  acquired  a 
fubtlety  and  quicknefs  of  thought,  a  fluency  of  fpeech, 
and  facility  of  expreflion,  which  were  neceffary  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  fcholallic  deputation. 

Having  fpent  fome  time  in  viiiting  the  fchools  of  fe- 
veral  provinces,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  who  travelled  in  fearch  of  wifdom,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  then  the  firll  feat  of  learning  in 
Europe.  The  mailer,  William  de  Champeaux,  was  at 
that  time  in  high  repute  for  his  knowledge  of  philofo¬ 
phy,  and  his  Ikill  in  the  dialectic  art ;  to  him  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  dire£lion  of  his  fludies,  and  was  at  firll  con¬ 
tented  with  receiving  inftru£lion  from  fo  eminent  a 
preceptor.  De  Champeaux  wras  proud  of  the  talents 
of  his  pupil,  and  admitted  him  to  his  friendlhip.  But 
the  afpiring  youth  ventured  to  contradift  the  opinions 
of  his  mailer,  and  in  the  public  fchool  held  deputations 
w  ith  him,  in  which  he  was  frequently  vi&orious. .  The 
jealoufy  of  the  mailer  and  the  vanity  of  the  pupil  na¬ 
turally  occasioned  a  fpeedy  feparation. 

Elated  by  fuccefs,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers, 
Abelard,  without  hefitation,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
opened  a  public  fchool  of  his  own.  “  I  was  young  in¬ 
deed,”  fays  he,  “  but  confident  of  myfelf,  my  ambi¬ 
tion  had  no  bounds  :  I  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fefior,  and  only  waited  till  I  could  fix  on  a  proper 
place  to  open  my  le£lures.”  Melun,  a  town  ten 
leagues  from  Paris,  where  the  court  frequently  refided, 
was  the  place  vdiichlie  chofe  for  this  bold  difplay  of 
his  talents.  But  it  was  not  without  confiderable  diffi¬ 
culty  that  Abelard  executed  his  plan  ^  for  de  Cham¬ 
peaux,  "who  regarded  him  as  a  rival,  openly  employ¬ 
ed  all  his  intereft  againft  him.  Abelard  at  length 
prevailed,  his  fchool  was  opened,  and  his  leisures  were 
attended  by  crowded  and  admiring  auditories.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  this  fuccefs,  and  perhaps  llimulated  by 
unworthy  refentment,  Abelard  refolved  to  maintain  an 
open  conte A  with  his  mailer,  and  for  this  purpofe  re¬ 
moved  his  fchool  to  Corbeil  near  Paris.  The  difpu- 
tants  frequently  met  in  each  other’s  fchools  \  and  the 
conteft  was  fupported  on  each  fide  with  great  fpirit, 
amidft  crowds  of  their  refpedlive  fcholars.  .  The  young 
champion  was  in  the  end  vidlorious,  and  his  antagonift 
was  obliged  to  retire. 

Confiant  application  and  violent  exertions  had  now 
fo  far  impaired  Abelard’s  health,  that  it  was  become 
neceffary  for  him  to  interrupt  his  labours  j  and,  with 
the  advice  of  his  phyfician,  he  withdrew  to  his  native 
country.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Cor¬ 
beil,  and  found  that  de  Champeaux  had  taken  the  mo¬ 
nadic  habit  among  the  regular  canons  in  the  convent 
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of  St  Vi&or  •  but  that  he  flill  continued  to  teach  rhe-  Abelard, 
tone  and  logic,  and  to  hold  public  deputations  in  the-  ~ 
ology.  Returning  to  the  charge,  he  renewed  the  con¬ 
teft,  and  his  opponent  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  defeated  j  and  the  fcholars  of  de  Champeaux 
deferted  him,  and  went  over  in  crowds  to  Abelard. 

Even  the  new  profeffor,  who  had  taken  the  former 
fchool  of  de  Champeaux,  voluntarily  furrendered  the 
chair  to  the  young  philo fopher,  and  requefted  to  be 
enrolled  among  his  difciples.  A  triumph  fo  complete, 
while  it  gratified  the  vanity  of  Abelard,  could  not  fail 
to  provoke  the  refentment  of  his  old  mailer,  who  had 
influence  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  new  profeffor, 
and  drive  Abelard  back  to  Melun.  De  Champeaux’s 
motive  for  tiffs  violent  proceeding  was  foon  perceived  * 
even  his  friends  were  alhamed  of  his  condu£l  \  and  he 
retired  from  the  convent  into  the  country.  When  A-. 
belard  was  informed  of  the  flight  of  his  adverfary,  he 
returned  towards  Paris,  and  took  a  new  ftation  at  the 
abbey  on  Mount  St  Genevieve.  His  rival,  the  new 
profeffor,  wTas  unequal  to  the  conteft,  and  was  foon 
deferted  by  his  pupils,  who  flocked  to  the  leaures  of 
Abelard.  De  Champeaux  too,  returning  to  his  mo- 
naftery,  renewed  the  llruggle ,  but  fo  unfuccefsfully, 
that  Abelard  wTas  again  victorious. 

During  a  ftiort  abfence,  in  which  Abelard  vifited 
his  native  place,  de  Champeaux  was  preferred  to  the 
fee  of  Chalons.  The  long  and  Angular  conteft  between 
thefe  philofophers  terminated ;  and  Abelard,  perhaps 
for  want  of  a  rival  to  ftimulate  his  exertions,  or  poffi- 
bly  through  envy  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  rival,  de¬ 
termined  to  exchange  the  ftudy  and  profeffion  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  for  that  of  theology.  He  therefore  quitted  his 
fchool  at  St  Genevieve,  and  removed  to  Laon,  to  be¬ 
come  a  fcholar  of  Anfelm.  From  tiffs  celebrated  ma¬ 
iler  he  entertained  high  expectations  ;  but  they  were 
foon  difappointed.  On  attending  his  leClures  he  found, 
that,  though  he  poffeffed  uncommon  fluency  of  lan-' 
guage,  he  left  his  auditors  without  inltruaion.  “  You 
would  have  thought,”  fays  Abelard,  “  he  was  kindling 
a  fire,  when  inftantly  the  whole  houfe  was  filled  with 
fmoke,  in  which  not  a  Angle  fpark  was  vifible  :  he 
was  a  tree  covered  with  a  thick  foliage,  which  pleafed 
the  diftant  eye  j  but,  on  a  nearer  infpeClion,  . there 
was  no  fruit  to  be  found  :  I  went  up  to  this  tree  in  full 
expectation,  but  I  faw  that  it  was  the  fig-tree  which  the 
Lord  had  curfed.”  {llijl.  Calamit.)  Abelard  gra¬ 
dually  retired  from  thefe  unprofitable  leaures,  but 
without  offering  offence  either  to  the  veteran  profeffor,  - 
or  his  fcholars.  In  converfation  one  of  them  afked 
him,  what  he  thought  of  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Abelard  replied,  that  he  thought  the  explanation  of. 
them  a  talk  of  no  great  difficulty  *,  and,  to  prove  his 
affertion,  he  undertook  to  give  a  comment,  the  next 
day,  upon  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  they  Ihould  men¬ 
tion.  They  fixed  upon  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  j  and  the  next  morning  he  explained  the 
paffage  in  a  theological  leaure,  which  was  heard  with 
admiration.  For  feveral  fucceffive  days,  the  leaures 
were,  at  the  requeft  of  the  audience  continued ;  the 
whole  town  preffed  to  hear  them  j  and  the  name  of 
Abelard  was  echoed  through  the  ftrects  of  Laon.  An- 
felm,  jealous  of  the  riling  fame  of  this  young  theolo¬ 
gian,  prohibited  his  leaures,  under  the .  pretence  that 
fo  young  a  kaurer  might  fall  into  miftakes,  which 

would 
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Abelard.,  would  bring  difcredit  upon  his  maftcr.  Abelard, 
whofe  ambition  required  a  wider  field  than  that  of 
Laon,  obeyed  the  prohibition,  and  withdrew.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  whither  the  fame  of  his  theological 
talents  had  arrived  before  him,  and  opened  his  fchool 
with  his  lectures  on  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  His  au¬ 
ditors  were  delighted  ;  his  fchool  was  crowded  with 
fcholars  j  and  he  united  in  his  lectures  the  fciences  of 
theology  and  philofophy  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that 
multitudes  repaired  to  his  fchool  from  various  parts  of 
France,  from  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
Great  Britain. 

Hitherto  Abelard  has  appeared  with  high  diftinc- 
tion,  as  an  able  difputant,  and  a  popular  preceptor  : 
we  mull  now  view  him  under  a  different  character, 
and,  when  nearly  arrived  at  the  fober  age  of  forty, 
fee  him,  on  a  fudden,  exchanging  the  fchool  of  philo¬ 
fophy  for  the  botver  of  pleafure,  and  even  difgracing 
himfelf,  as  will  too  plainly  appear  in  the  fequel,  by 
forming  and  executing  a  deliberate  plan  for  the  feduc- 
tion  of  female  innocence.  It  happened  that  there  wa$ 
at  this  time,  refident  in  Paris,  Heloife,  the  niece  of 
Fulbert,  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church,  a 
lady  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  great  perfonal 
beauty,  and  highly  celebrated  for  her  literary  attain¬ 
ments.  Abelard,  whofe  vanity  had  been  fatiated  with 
fame,  and  the  vigour  of  whofe  mind  was  now  ener¬ 
vated  by  repofe,  found  himfelf  inclined  to  liften  to  the 
voice  of  paffion.  He  beheld  with  ardent  admiration 
the  lovely  Heloife,  and  confident  that  his  perfonal  at- 
tra&ions  were  {till  irrefiftible,  he  determined  to  capti¬ 
vate  her  affe£lions.  Fulbert,  who  doubtlefs  thought 
himfelf  honoured  by  the  vifits  of  fo  eminent  a  fcholar 
and  philofopher,  received  him  into  his  lioufe  as  a  learn¬ 
ed  friend.  He  was  foon  afterwards  prevailed  upon, 
by  a  handfome  payment  which  Abelard  ofiered  for  his 
board,  to  admit  him  into  his  family  \  and,  apprehend¬ 
ing  no  hazard  from  a  man  of  Abelard’s  age  and  pro- 
feflion,  confidentially  requeued  him  to  undertake  the 
inftruftion  g£  Heloife.  Abelard  accepted  the  truft, 
but,  as  it  feems,  wifnout  any  other  intention  than  to- 
betray  it.  The  hours  of  inflru&ion  were  employed  in 
other  leflfons  than  thofe  of  learning  and  philofophy  j 
and  to  fuch  a  mailer  as  Abelard,  it  was  not  iurprifing 
that  Heloife  was  an  apt  fcholar.  Fulbert’s  refpedful 
opinion  of  the  philofopher,  and  his  partiality  for  his 
niece,  long  concealed  from  him  an  amour,  which  was 
become  the  fubjed  of  general  converfation.  At  length 
the  difeovery  buril  upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 
Upon  difeovering  her  pregnancy,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceflary  for  her  to  quit  her  uncle’s  houfe,  and  Abelard 
conveyed  her  to  Bretagne,  where  his  fiiler  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them.  Here  Heloife  was  delivered  of 
a  fon,  to  whom  they  gave  the  whimfical  name  of  Allro- 
labus.  Abelard,  upon  the  birth  of  the  child,  pro- 
pofed  to  Fulbert  to  marry  his  niece,  provided  the  mar¬ 
riage  might  be  kept  fecret  :  Fulbert  confented,  and 
Abelard  returned  to  Bretagne  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
Heloife,  partly  out  of  regard  to  the  honour  of  Abe¬ 
lard,  whofe  profefifion  bound  him  to  celibacy,  and 
partly  from  a  romantic  notion  that  love  like  hers  ought 
not  to  fubmit  to  ordinary  reflraints,  at  fil'd  gave  Abe¬ 
lard  a  peremptory  refufal.  He,  however,  at  lafl  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  they  were  privately  married  at  Paris.  He- 
bile  from  this  time  j&et  with  fevers  treatment  from- 
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her  uncle,  which  fumifhed  Abelard  with  a  plea  for  Abelard.' 
removing  her  from  his  houfe,  and  placing  her  in  the 
abbey  of  Benedifline  nuns,  in  which  fhe  had  been 
educated.  Fulbert  concluded,  perhaps  not  without 
reafon,  that  Abelard  had  taken  this  itep,  in  order  to 
rid  himfelf  of  an  incumbrance  which  obftru&ed  his  fu¬ 
ture  profpe&s.  Deep  refentment  took  poffeflion  of  his 
foul,  and  he  meditated  revenge.  He  employed  feve- 
ral  ruffians  to  enter  his  chamber  by  night,  and  inflift 
upon  his  perfon  a  difgraceful  and  cruel  mutilation. 

The  deed  was  perpetrated  ;  the  ruffians  were  taken, 
and  fullered,  according  to  the  Lex  Ta/iems,  the  pu- 
nilhment  they  had  inflicled  and  Fulbert,  for  his  fa- 
vage  revenge,  was  deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  his 
goods  were  confifcated.  Unable  to  fupport  his  morti¬ 
fying  reflections,  Abelard  refolved  to  retire  to  a  con¬ 
vent.  At  the  fame  time  he  formed  the  felfilh  refolu- 
tion,  that,  fince  Heloife  could  no  longer  be  his,  fhe 
fhould  never  be  another’s,  and  ungeneroully  demanded 
from  her  a  promiie  to  devote  lierlelf  to  religion  j  and 
even  infilled  upon  her  taking  the  holy  vow  before  him, 
fufpe&ing,  as  it  feems,  that  if  he  firft  engaged  himfelf,  • 
fhe  might  violate  her  promife,  and  return  to  the  world  j 
a  circumftance,  with  which  fhe  afterwards  thus  ten¬ 
derly  reproached  him  :  t(  In  that  one  inftance,  I  con-  • 
fefs,  your  miftruft  of  me  tore  my  heart )  Abelard,  I 
blufhed  for  you.”  Heloife  fubmitted  to  the  harfh  in¬ 
junction,  profeffed  lierfelf  in  the  abbey  of  Argenteuil,  - 
and  receiving  the  religious  habit,  exclaimed  in  the 
words  of  Cornelia  : 

- - — ■ —  0  max  me  conjux  ! 

0  thalamis  indigne  meis  !  hoc  juris  hahehat 
In  tantum  fortnna  caput  ?  cur  impia  nupfi, 

Si  miferum  fa&ura  fui  ?  nunc  accipe  pcenas , 

Sed  quas  fpante  luam .  Lucan* 

“  Ah  !  my  once  greateft  lord  !  Ah  !  cruel  hour  ! 

Is  thy  victorious  head  in  Fortune’s  pow’r  ! 

Since  miferies  my  baneful  love  purfue, 

Why  did  I  wed  thee,  only  to  undo  ? 

But  fee,  to  death  my  willing  neck  I  bow ) 

Atone  the  angry  gods  by  one  kind  blow.”  Rowe* 

A  few  days  after  Heloife  had  taken  her  vows,  Abe¬ 
lard  aflumed  the  monadic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  St  De¬ 
nys,  determined  as  it  feems  to  forget,  in  hope  of  being 
forgotten  by,  the  world.  However,  his  admirers  and 
fcholars  in  Paris  wTere  unwilling  that  the  world  fhould 
lofe  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  and  fent  deputies  to  en¬ 
treat  him  to  return  to  his  fchool.  After  fome  delibe¬ 
ration,  he  again  yielded  to  the  call  of  ambition  ;  and 
at  a  fmall  village  in  the  country,  he  refumed  his  lec¬ 
tures,  and  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  train  of  fcholars.  The  revival  of  his  popularity 
renewed  the  jealoufy  of  other  profefiors,  who  took  the 
firfl  opportunity  of  bringing  him  under  ecclefiaftical 
cenfure.  A  treatife  which  he  publifhed  at  this  time, 
entitled,  “  The  Theology  of  Abelard,”  was  fuppofed  * 
to  contain  fome  heretical  tenets.  A  fynod  was  called 
at  SoiiTons  in  the  year  1 1 2 1  }  the  work  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  and  Abelard  was  commanded  to  throw  it* 
into  the  flames.  After  being  involved  in  other  con- 
troverfies,  new  charges  were  brought  againfi  him,  and 
he  fled  to  the  convent  of  St  Ayoul  at  Provins  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  the  prior  of  which  was  his  intimate  friend* 

The  place  of 1  his  revest  was  foon  difcovered,  and  ' 

threat*-* 
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'Abelard,  threats  and  perfuafions  were  in  vain  employed  to  re- 
.v-nr-'  cal  him  :  at  lad  he  obtained  permiflion  to  retire  to 
fome  folitary  retreat,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  never 
again  become  a  member  of  a  convent. 

The  fpot  which  he  chofe  was  a  vale  in  the  fore  ft 
of  Champagne,  near  Nogent  upon  the  Seine.  Here 
Abelard,  in  1122,  erefted  a  fraall  oratory,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  and  which  he  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  and  confecrated  to  the  Third  Perfon,  the  Com¬ 
forter,  or  Paraclete.  Here  he  was  foon  difeovered, 
and  followed  by  a  train  of  fcholars.  A  ruftic  college 
arofe  in  the  foreft,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  foon 
increafed  to  fix  hundred.  Jealoufy  again  provoked  the 
exertions  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  meditating  his  ef- 
cape,  when,  through  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  and  with  the  confent  of  the  abbot  of  St  Denys, 
he  was  elefted  fuperior  of  the  monaftery  of  St  Gildas, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Vannes,  where,  though  not  without 
frequent  and  grievous  vexations,  he  remained  feveral 
years. 

About  this  time,  Suger  the  abbot  of  St  Denys,  on 
the  plea  of  an  ancient  right,  obtained  a  grant  for  an¬ 
nexing  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  of  which  Heloife 
was  now  priorefs,  to  St  Denys,  and  the  nuns,  who 
were  accufed  of  irregular  practices,  were  difperfed. 
Abelard,  informed  of  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  Heloife, 
invited  her,  with  her  companions,  eight  in  number,  to 
take  poffeifion  of  the  Paraclete. 

It  was  during  Abelard’s  refidence  at  St  Gildas,  that 
the  interefting  correfpondence  paffed  between  him  and 
Heloife,  which  is  ftill  extant.  The  letters  of  Heloife, 
in  this  correfpondence,  abound  with  proofs  of  genius, 
learning,  and  tafte,  which  might  have  graced  a  better 
age.  It  is  upon  thefe  letters  that  Mr  Pope  has  formed 
his  “  Epiftle  from  Eloifa  to  Abelard  j”  a  piece,  which 
is  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife  for  its  poetical  merit, 
but  which  deviates  in  many  particulars  from  the  ge¬ 
nuine  chara&er  and  ftory  of  Heloife,  and  culpably  vio¬ 
lates  moral  propriety.  Here,  too,  Abelard  probably 
wrote  his  “  Theology,”  which  again  fubjefled  him  to 
perfection.  His  opinions  were  pronounced  heretical 
by  a  council }  and  although  he  appealed  to  Rome,  the 
judgment  of  the  council  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  $ 
and  he  was  fentenced,  unheard,  to  perpetual  filence  and 
imprifonment.  By  the  interpofition  of  fome  friends, 
however,  and  by  a  fubmiflive  apology,  he  obtained  his 
pardon,  with  permiflion  to  end  his  days  in  the  mona¬ 
ftery  of  Cluni. 

At  Cluni  he  was  retired,  ftudious,  and  devout.  The 
monks  of  the  convent  importuned  him  to  refume  the 
bufinefs  of  inftruftion.  In  a  few  occafional  efforts  he 
complied  with  their  felicitation  *,  and  his  leftures  were 
heard  with  undiminilhed  applaufe.  But  his  health  and 
fpirits  were  much  enfeebled,  and  gradually  declined 
till  he  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1 142.  His 
body  was  fent  to  Heloife  to  be  interred  in  the  convent 
of  the  Paraclete.  Heloife  furvived  her  hulband  21 
years,  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affe&ion,  and  monaftic. 
virtue  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  fame  grave,  as  appears 
?by  the  following  epitaph  : 

Hie , 

Sub  eodem  mar  more,  jaccnt 
Hujus  Monajierii 
Condi  tor,  Petrus  Ahehrdus , 


Et  abbatijja  prime,  Heldlfa,  AfceT, 

Olim  Jludiis,  ingenio,  infaujlis  nuptiis  Abelian?, 

Et  pcenitentia ,  ** V" '“■d 

Nunc  et  tenia,  ut  f per  anus,  felicitate , 

Conjur.Eii. 

Petrus  obiit  2 1  Apr  ills  / 142. 

Heloifa  17  Maii  1163. 

The  amotir,  which  has  given  Abelard  fo  much  cele¬ 
brity,  will  remain  an  eternal  blot  upon  his  memory. 

It  was  not  a  juvenile  indiferetion  of  which  Abelard 
was  guilty,  but,  according  to  his  own  confeflion,  the 
fedu&ion  of  innocence,  deliberately  planned,  and  re- 
felutely  executed.  It  was  accompanied  with  breach 
of  confidence,  violation  of  duty,  and  degradation  of' 
chara&er.  Except  in  the  grant  of  the  Paraclete  as  aii 
afylum  to  Heloife  and  her  fitterhood,  an  uniform  felf- 
ifhnefs  appears  in  Abelard’s  conduct.  In  Heloife,  the 
criminality,  though  not  obliterated,  was  palliated  by 
youthful  ardour  and  inexperience  j  and  extreme  fenfi- 
bility,  romantic  attachment,  noble  generofity,  and  dif- 
interefted  invincible  conftancy,  united  to  throw  a  veil 
over  human  frailty.  Confidered  apart  from  this  dif-  ’ 
graceful  affair,  Abelard  appears  with  more  advantage. 

His  writings,  indeed,  will  not  give  the  reader  a  high 
idea  of  his  genius  or  tafte  :  but  it  cannot  be  queftion- 
ed,  that  the  man  who  could  foil  the  firft  matters  of  the 
age  at  the  weapons  of  logic,  could  draw  round  him 
crowded  and  admiring  auditories,  and  could  colled: 
fcholars  from  different  provinces  and  countries  where- 
ever  he  chofe  to  form  a  fchool,  muft  have  poffeffed  ex¬ 
traordinary-talents.  Had  his  love  of  truth  been  equal 
to  his  thirft  of  fame,  and  had  his  courage  in  adhering  to 
his  principles  been  equal  to  his  ingenuity  in  defending 
them,  his  fufferings  and  perfecutions  might  have  ex¬ 
cited  more  regret,  and  his  title  to  honourable  remem¬ 
brance  would  have  been  better  eftablifhed.  -  Upon  the 
whole,  of  Abelard  it  may  perhaps  with  truth  be  faid, 
that  he  was  too  vain  to  be  truly  great,  and  too  felfifh 
to  be  eminently  good,  and  that  his  chara&er  is  rather 
adapted  to  excite  admiration  than  to  command  refped. 

His  principal  works,  written  in  Latin,  are,  “  Aw 
Addrefs  to  the  Paraclete  on  the  Study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  \  Problems  and  Solutions  j  Sermons  on  the  Fefti- 
vals  *,  A  Treatife  againft  Herefies  •,  An  Expofition  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  j  A  Commentary  on  the  Romans  $ 

A  Syftem  of  Theology  ^  and  his  Letters  to  Heloife 
and  to  others.”  {Gen.  Biogi) 

ABEL  tree,  or  Abele  tree,  an  obfolete  name 
for  a  fpecies  of  the  poplar.  See  Pop  ulus.  Botany - 
Index. 

ABELIANS,  Abeolites,  or  Abelonians,  in 
Church  Hi/lory,  a  feft  of  heretics  mentioned  by  St  Au- 
ftin,  which  arofe  in  the  diocefe  of  Hippo  in  Africa, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Arca- 
dius,  and  ended  in  that  of  Theodofius.  Indeed  it  was 
not  calculated  for  being  of  any  long  continuance. 

Thofe  of  this  fett  regulated  marriage  after  the  example 
of  Abel ;  who,  they  pretended,  was  married,  but  died 
without  ever  having  known  his  wife.  They  therefore 
allowed  each  man  to  marry  one  woman,  but  enjoined 
them  to  live  in  continence  ;  and,  to  keep  up  the  feft, 
when  a  man  and  woman  entered  into  this  feciety,  they 
adopted  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  to  inherit  their 
goods,  and  to  marry  upon  the  fame  terms  of  not  be¬ 
getting 
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Abella  getting  children,  but  of  adopting  two  of  different 
..  M  fexes. 

thiclfc0"  ABELLA,  anciently  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
i  -  river  Clanius.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Abellani, 

and  faid  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Chalcidians.  The 
nux  Avellana,  called  alfo  Prcene/lina ,  or  the  hazel  nuty 
takes  its  name  from  this  town,  according  to  Macrobius. 
Now  Avella. 

ABELLINUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hirpini, 
a  people  of  ApuHa ;  diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  ri¬ 
vulet  Sabatto,  between  Beneventum  and  Salernum. 
Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants  Ahellinates ,  with  the  epithet 
Protopi,  to  diltinguifh  them  from  the  Abellinates  Marfi. 
Now  Awllino.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  21°. 

ABEN  EZRA,  Abraham,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  bom 
at  Toledo  in  Spain,  called  by  the  Jews,  The  wife,  great, 
and  admirable  Doctor,  was  a  very  able  interpreter  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  was  well  {killed  in  grammar, 
poetry,  philofophy,  aftronomy  and  medicine.  He  was 
alfo  a  perfeft  mafter  of  the  Arabic.  His  principal 
work  is,  “  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Teftament,”  which 
is  much  efleemed  :  thefe  are  printed  in  Bomberg’s  and 
Buxtorf’s  Hebrew  Bibles.  His  ftyle  is  clear,  elegant, 
concife,  and  much  like  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : 
he  almoft  always  adheres  to  the  literal  fenfe,  and  every¬ 
where  gives  proofs  of  his  genius  and  good  fenfe :  he, 
however,  advances  feme  erroneous  fentiments.  The 
fcarceft  of  all  his  books  is  entitled  “  Jefud  Mora  which 
is  a  theological  work,  intended  as  an  exhortation  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Talmud.  He  alfo  wrote  Elegantice  Cram- 
maticce,  printed  in  odfavo  at  Venice  in  1548.  He 
died  in  1174,  aged  75. 

Aben  Meller,  a  learned  rabbin,  who  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Old  Tellament  in  Hebrew,  entitled, 
“The  Perfe&ion  of  Beauty.”  This  rabbin  generally  fol¬ 
lows  the  grammatical  fenfe  and  the  opinions  of  Kimchi. 
The  beft  edition  is  that  of  Holland: 

ABENAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc  and  in 
the  Lower  Vivarais,  feated.  on  the  river  Ardefeh,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cevennes.  E.  Long.  4.  43.  N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

ABENEL  gauby,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  or 
third  magnitude,  in  the  fouth  feale  of  the  conftellation 
Libra. 

<  ABENSPERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  and  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  government  of 
Munich.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Abentz,  near  the 
Danube,  E.  Long.  11.  38.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

ABERAVON,  a  borough  town  of  Glamorganfoire, 
in  Wales,  governed  by  a  portreeve.  It  had  a  market, 
which  is  now  difcontinued.  The  vicarage  is  difcharged, 
and  is  worth  45I.  clear  yearly  value.  It  is  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  194  miles  weft  of  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  Long.  3.  21.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

ABERBROTHICK,  or  Arbroath,  one  of  the 
royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  fituated  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  about  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh,  in 
W.  Long.  2.  29.  and  N.  Lat.  56.  36.’-  It  is  feat-- 
ed'on  the  difcharge  of  the  little  river  Brothic  into  the 
fea,  as  the  name  imports,  A  her  in  the  Britifli  implying 
fuch  a  fituation.  It  is  a  fmall  but  flourilhing  place, 
well  built,  and  ftill  increafing.  The  town  has  been  in 
an  improving  ftate  for  the  laft  forty  years,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  greatly  augmented ;  which  is 
©wing  to  the  introduction  of  manufactures.  The  po¬ 
pulation  in  1801  was  above  7000.  The  inhabitants 
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confift  chiefly  of  weavers  of  coarfe  brown  linens,  and  Abercon- 
fome  fail-cloth  3  others  are  employed  in  making  white 
and  coloured  threads :  the  remainder  are  either  en-  °^rcrora~ 
gaged  in  the  (hipping  of  the  place,  or  in  the  neceffary .  .  ^  L_, 

and  common  mechanic  trades.  The  brown  linens,  or 
Ofnaburgs,  were  manufactured  here  before  any  encou¬ 
ragement  was  given  by  government,  or  the  linen  com¬ 
pany  ereCted  at  Edinburgh.  It  appears  from  the  books 
of  the  ftamp-office  in  this  town,  that  feven  or  eight 
hundred  thoufand  yards  are  annually  made  in  the  place, 
and  a  fmall  diftriCt  round.  Befides  this  export  and 
that  of  thread,  much  barley  and  feme  wheat  is  font 
abroad.  The  foreign  imports  are  flax,  flax-feed,  and 
timber,  from  the  Baltic.  The  coafting  trade  confifts 
of  coals  from  Borrowftounnefs,  and  lime  from  Lord 
Elgin’s  kilns  in  Fife.  At  this  place,  in  default  of  a 
natural  harbour,  a  tolerable  artificial  one  of  piers  has 
been  formed,  where,  at  fpring  tides,  which  rife  here  fif¬ 
teen  feet,  {hips  of  two  hundred  tons  can  come,  and  of 
eighty  at  neap  tides  5  but  they  muft  lie  dry  at  low  wa¬ 
ter.  This  port  is  of  great  antiquity  :  there  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  yet  extant  between  the  abbot  and  the  burghers  of 
Aberbrothick,  in  1194,  concerning  the  making  of  the- 
harbour.  Both  parties  were  bound  to  contribute  their 
proportions  3  but  the  largeft  fell  to  the  (hare  of  the 
former,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  an  annual  tax  pay¬ 
able  out  of  every  rood  .  of  land  lying  within  the  bo¬ 
rough.  The  glory  of  this  place  was  the  abbey,  whofe 
very  ruins  give  feme  idea  of  its  former  magnificence. 

It  was  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  our  celebrated  primate  Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  founder  was  buried  there  3  but  there  are  no  re¬ 
mains  of  his  tomb,  or  any  other,  excepting  that  of  a 
monk  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Nicol.  The  monks 
were  of  the  Tyronenfian.  order  3  and  were  firft  brought 
from  Kelfo,  whofe  abbot  declared  thofe  of  this  place, 
on  the  firft  inftitution,  to  be  free  from  his  jurisdiction.  . 

The  laft  abbot  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  the 
fame  time  archbiftiop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and,  before  his 
death,  as  great  and  abfolute  here  as  Wolfey  was  in 
England.  King  John,  the  Englifh  monarch,  granted 
this  monaftery  moft  uncommon  privileges  ;  for,  by 
charter  under  the  great  feal,  he  exempted  it  a  teloniis  et 
confuetudine  in  every  part  of  England,  except  London. 

At  Aberbrothick  is  a  chalybeate  water,  fimflar  to  thofe 
of  Peterhead  and  Glendye. 

ABERCONWAY,  or  Conway,  Caemarvonlhire, 

North  Wales';  fo  called  from  its  fituation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conway.  It  is  a  handfome  town, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and' has  many 
conveniences  for  trade  3  notwithftanding  which  it  is 
the  pooreft  town  in  the  county.  It  was  built  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  and  had  not  only  walls,  but  a  ftrong  caftle 
which  is  now  in  ruins.  Here:  is  an  infeription  on  the 
tomb  of  one  Nicholas  Hooks,  importing  that  he  was 
the  one-and-fortieth  child  of  his  father,  and  had  twen-  • 
ty-feven  children  himfelf.  It  is  229  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  Long.  3.  47.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

ABERCROMBY,  The  Honourable  Alexan¬ 
der  (Lord  Abercromby),  a' judge  in  the  courts  of  fef- 
fion  and  judiciary  in  Scotland,  was  the  youngeft  fen  of 
George  Abercromby,  of  Tullibody,  Eiq.  of  a  refpec- 
table  family  in  Clackmannanftiire,  and  was  bom  on 
the  15th  OCfober  1745.  Mr  Abercromby  was  early 
deftined  for  the  prokOion.  of  the  law,  and  with  this 
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‘view. he  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  paffied  through  the  requifite  courfe  of  lan¬ 
guages,  philofophy,  and  law,  and  was  admitted  .advo¬ 
cate  in  the  year  1766  :  but  neither  during  the  time  of 
his  education,  or  for  fome  years  after  he  entered  his 
profeffional  career,  did  he  give  much  promife  of 
thofe  eminent  abilities  and  that  affiduous  application 
which  afterwards  dijftinguifhed  him  as  a  pleader  and  a 
judge.  The  vivacity  of  his  difpofition,  and  the 
fprightlinefs  of  his  manners,  led  him  to  prefer  the 
gayer  amufements  of  life,  and  the  fociety  of  men  - of 
iafhion  and  pleafure,  to  the  arduous  profecution  of  phi- 
lofophical  ftudies,  and  to  the  lefs  inviting  and  more 
barren  paths  of  legal  dilquifitions.  When,  however, 
either  during  his  academical  courfe,  or  the  firft  years 
of  his  practice  at  the  bar,  occafions  required  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  his  talents,  the  quicknefs  of  his  perception,  and 
the  acutenefs  and  ftrength  of  his  underftanding,  enabled 
him  to  difplay  fuch  powers  of  attention  and  applica¬ 
tion  to  bufinefs  as  are  feldom  acquired  but  by  regular 
and  uniform  habits  of  indullry,  and  by  the  force  of 
conftant  application.  But,  to  attain  that  diftin&ion 
and  eminence  to  which  he  afpired,  and  to  fecure  that 
independence  which  the  patrimony  of  a  younger  fon 
of  a  family,  more  refpe&able  than  opulent,  could  not 
afford  him,  he  found  it  neceiTary  to  withdraw  from 
thofe  fcenes  of  amufement  and  pleafure,  and  to  feclude 
himfelf  from  that  fociety  which  his  gaiety  and  agree¬ 
able  manners  had  eij,livened  and  entertained,  and  to 
think  ferioully  of  applying  to  the  labours  of  his  profef¬ 
fion.  With  much  credit  to  himfelf,  and  with  undimi- 
nifhed  vigour  of  mind,  he  threw  off  the  character  of 
the  man  of  fafhion,  and  devoting  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  toilfome  detail  of  bufinefs  as  a  lawyer,  by  his 
faccefsful  efforts  he  foon  gave  folid  proofs  of  the  di- 
ftinguifhed  abilities  which  he  poffeffed.  About  this 
time,  he  was  engaged  as  counfel  in  a  caufe  in  which 
public  curiofity  and  opinion  were  much  interefted  and 
divided.  This  caufe,  which  was  of  a  very  intricate 
nature,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  a  more  emi¬ 
nent  difplay  of  his  profeffional  talents.  By  a  fpeech 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occafion,  confpicuous  for 
accurate  difcrimination,  ftrength  of  argument,  and  im- 
preffive  eloquence,  he  gave  a  favourable  prefage  of  his 
future  celebrity.  The  marks  of  approbation  which  he 
now  received  probably  taught  him  to  appreciate  thofe 
talents  which  had  hitherto  remained  concealed  or  un¬ 
employed,  and  encouraged  him  to  call  them  forth  in- 
Jo  exertion. 

In  1780,  Mr  Abercromby  refigned  the  office  of 
fheriff-depute  of  Stirlingfhire,  which  he  had  held  for 
feveral  years,  and  accepted  of  that  of  depute-advocate, 
with  the  hope  of  extending  his  employment  in  the  line 
of  his  profeffion.  In  this  ftep  he  was  not  difappoint- 
ed  5  for  his  reputation  and  bufinefs  rapidly  increafed, 
and  foon  raifed  him  to  the  firft  rank  of  lawyers  at  the 
Scotch  bar.  In  the  midft  of  the  laborious  duties  of 
his  profeffion,  Mr  Abercromby  did  not  entirely  pre¬ 
clude  himfelf  from  indulging  in  the  elegant  amufe¬ 
ments  of  polite  literature.  He  was  one  of  that  fo¬ 
ciety  wTho  let  on  foot  two  periodical  papers,  the  Mirror 
and  Lounger ,  publifhed  at  Edinburgh ;  the  former  in 
J  779,  and  the  latter  in  1785.  To  the  Mirror  he  con¬ 
tributed  ten  papers,  and  to  the  Lounger  nine.  The 
zp-mcs  of  the  authors  have  been  publifhed  ia  the  late 


editions  of  thefe  works,  which  renders  it  utmecefliiry  Ab 
to  point  out  thofe  papers  of  which  Mr  Abercromby 
was  the  author. 

In  May  1792,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  .court  of  feffion,  and  in  December  following  he 
was'Called  to  .a  feat  in  the  court  of  juiliciary.  Lord 
Abercromby  continued  to  difcharge  the  arduous  du¬ 
ties  of  thefe  important  offices  till  fummer  1795,  when 
he  was  feized  with  a  pe&oral  complaint,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  17  th  November  the  fame  year,  at  Ex¬ 
mouth  in  Devonfhire,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health. 

As  a  lawyer,  Lord  Abercromby  had  acquired  great 
reputation.  His  papers  on  law-cafes'  wTere  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  precision  and  perfpicuity.  His  fpeeches  were 
elegant,  animated,  and  eloquent.  With  the  moft  pa¬ 
thetic  feeling  he  pled  the  caufe  of  the  unfortunate  y 
while  he  could  affume  the  fevere  tone  of  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation  in  rebuking  injustice  and  oppreffion.  With 
fuch  qualifications,  added  to  the  ftridf  eft  attention  and 
pun  duality,  he  could  not  fail  to  become  an  able  and 
refpeftable  judge.  In  this  high  ftation,  his  deport¬ 
ment  was  grave,  dignified,  and  decided.  His  elocu¬ 
tion  was  folenm  and  deliberate  }  and  his  opinions,  de¬ 
livered  in  this  manner,  had  an  impreffive  effeCL  A- 
voiding  a  detail  of  circumft&nces,  and  never  arguing 
the  caufe  as  a  lawyer,  he  pronounced  with  brevity  and 
precifion  the  opinion  of  a  judge  drawn  from  its  ftriking 
and  prominent  features.  His  only  waitings  are  the 
papers  in  the  periodical  publications  already  alluded 
to.  They  are  marked  by  an  eafy  turn  of  expreffion, 
manly  and  virtuous  •  fentiments,  and,  when  the  fub- 
jedl  required  it,  by  delicate  irony  or  unaffedted  tender- 
nefs.  (Phi/.  'Tranf.  Fdin .) 

Abercromby,  Sir  Ralph ,  knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Britiffi  army,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  the  year  1738. 
Being  deftined  for  the  army,  he  obtained,  in  May 
1756,  a  cornet’s  commiffion  in  the  2d  dragoon  guards  5 
and  rofe,  April  24.  1762,  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  ia 
the  3d  regiment  of  horfe.  Afcending  through  the  in¬ 
termediate  gradations  of  rank,  he  wras  appointed,  No-" 
vember  3.  1781,  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  103d  infan¬ 
try.  September  28.  1787,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  November  5.  1795,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  the  7th  regiment  of  dragoons. 
Having  been  nearly  40  years  in  the  army,  having 
ferved  with  honour  in  twro  wars,  and  being  efteemea 
one  of  the  ableft,  cooleft,  and  moft  intrepid  officers  ia 
the  whole  Britifh  forces,  he  was  employed  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  under  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York,  la¬ 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war.  In  the  aftion 
on  the  heights  of  Cateau,  he  commanded  the  advanced 
guard ;  and  was  wounded  at  Nimeguen.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  march  of  the  guards  from  Deventer  to  01- 
denfaal,  in  the  retreat  of  the  Britifh  out  of  Holland,  in 
the  winter  of  1.794-5.  In  Auguft  1 795,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fucceed  Sir  Charles  Grey,  as  commander  ia 
chief  of  the  Britifh  forces  in  the  Weft  Indies.  March 
24.  1796,  Grenada  was  fuddenly  attacked  and  taken 
by  a  detachment  of  the  army  under  his  orders.  He 
afterwards  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  fettlements  of  De- 
marara  and  Iffequiho,  in  South  America.  St  Lucia 
was  next  taken  by  more  difficult  exertions,  in  which 
the  ability  ©f  this  eminent  commander  was  fignally  dif- 
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Abefeforru  played.  St  Vincent’s  was,  by  the  middle  of  June,  ad- 
by-  ded  to  the  Britilh  conquefts.  Trinidad,  in  February 
*  ,J"  1 797,  lhared  the  fame  fate.  He  returned  the  fame 

year  to  Europe,  and,  in  reward  for  fuch  important  fer- 
vices,  was  inverted  with  the  red  ribbon,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Scots  Greys,  entrull- 
ed  with  the  governments  of  the  Me  of  Wight,  Fort 
George,  and  Fort  Auguftus,  and  raifed  to  the  high  mi¬ 
litary  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  held,  for  a 
time,  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  In 
that  command,  he  laboured  to  maintain  the  difeipline 
ef  the  army,  to  fupprefs  the  riling  rebellion,  and  to 
protect  the  people  from  military  oppreflion,  with  a  care 
worthy  alike  of  the  great  general  and  the  enlightened 
and  beneficent  ftatefman.  From  that  ftation  he  was 
called  to  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
His  conduct  in  this  diftinguilhed  appointment  gave 
univerfal  fatisfaftion.  When  the  great  enterprife 
againft  Holland  was  refolved  upon,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  was  called  again  to  command,  under  his  royal 
highnefs  the  duke  of  York.  The  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  delays,  though 
inconvenient,  yet  unavoidable,  the  diforderly  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  timid  duplicity  of  the 
Dutch,  difappointed  our  hopes  of  that  expedition. 
But,  by  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Britilh,  it  was 
coftfeffed,  that  even  viftory,  the  moft  decifive,  could 
not  have  more  confpicuoufly  proved  the  talents  of  this 
illuftrious  officer.  His  country  applauded  the  choice, 
when  he  was  fent  with  an  army  to  difpoffefs  the  French 
of  Egypt.  His  experience  in  Holland  and  .Flanders, 
and  in  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies  particularly,  fit¬ 
ted  him  for  this  new  command.  He  accomplilhed 
fome  of  the  firft  duties  of  a  general,  in  carrying  his  ar¬ 
my  in  health,  in  fpirits,  and  with  the  requifite  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fupplies,  to  the  deftined  feene  of  a&ion. 
The  landing,  the  firft  difpofitions,  the  attacks,  and  the 
courage  oppofed  to  attack,  the  fpirit  with  which  his 
army  appears  to  have  been  by  confidence  in  their  lead¬ 
er  inlpired,  the  extraordinary  fuperiority  which  the 
Britilh  infantry  under  his  command  evinced  to  that 
which  was  thought  the  braveft  and  beft  difeiplined  in¬ 
fantry  in  the  world,  demonftrate  that  all  the  beft 
qualities  of  the  greateft  commanders  were  in  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  united — that  they  were  all  fum- 
moped  forth  into  aftivity,  in  the  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  amid  which  he  fell.-— In  his  private  chara&er  he 
was  modeft,  difinterefted,  benevolent,  and  honourable. 
General  Lord  Hutchinfon,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the 
command,  in  the  difpatches  with  the  account  of  his 
death,  has  given  a  fine  eulogium  on  his  character  as  a 
foldier,  and  ftrongly  expreffive  of  the  high  eftimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  army.— “  We'have  fuftain- 
^ed  an  irreparable  lofs  in  the  perfon  of  our  never  fuffi- 
iciently  to  be  lamented  commander  in  chief,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I  believe  he 
was  wounded  early,  but  he  concealed  his  lituation  from 
thofe  about  him,  and  continued  in  the  field,  giving  his 
•orders  with  that  coolnefs  and  perfpicuity  which  had 
sver  marked  his  chara&er,  till  long  after  the  aftion 
was  over,  when  he  fainted  through  weaknefs  and  lols 
of  blood.  Were  it  permitted  for  a  foldier  to  regret 
any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
I  might  be  excufed  for  lamenting  him  more  than  any 
Vox..  I.  Part  L 


other  perfon ;  but  it  is  fome  confolation  to  thofe  who  Aberdeen, 
tenderly  loved  him,  that,  as  his  life  was  honourable,  fo 
was  his  death  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  record¬ 
ed  in.  the  annals  of  his  country — will  be  facred  to  eve¬ 
ry  Britilh  foldier — and  embalmed  in  the  recolleftion 
of  a  grateful  pofterity.”  His  remains  were  convey¬ 
ed  on  board  Admiral  Lord  Keith’s  flag  fhip  to  Malta, 
attended  by  Colonel  Sir  John  Dyer,  and  were  interred 
in  the  commandery  of  the  Grand  Mafter,  with  the 
higheft  military  honours. 

A  monument  to  his  memory,  to  he  erefted  in  St 
Paul’s  church,  London,  at  the  public  expence,  was  vo¬ 
ted  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  His  widow  has  been 
created  a  peerefs,  and  a  penfion  of  2000I.  a-year  for 
her  and  three  lives  fettled  on  the  family.  {Gent.  Mag-. ) 

ABERDEEN,  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Scotland* 
called  the  Old  and  New  7own,  fituated  on  the  German 
ocean,  in  W.  Long.  2.  8.  and  N.  Lat.  57.  8. 

Aberdeen,  Old ,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
According  td  tradition,  it  was  of  note  in  the  reign  of 
Gregory,  who  conferred  on  it  fome  privileges  about 
the  year  893.  In  1004,  Malcolm  II.  founded  a  bi- 
fhopric  at  a  place  called  Mortlich  in  Banffshire,  in 
memory  of  a  fignal  victory  which  he  there  gained  over 
the  Danes  :  which  bilhopric  was  tranflated  to  Old  A- 
berdeen  by  David  I.  *,  and  in  1163,  the  then  bilhop  of 
Aberdeen  obtained  a  new  charter  from  Malcolm  IV. 

There  is  extant  a  charter  of  Alexander  II.  by  which, 
in  1217,  the  king  grants  to  Aberdeen  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  he  had  granted  to  his  town  of  Perth. 

The  Old  Town  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
New,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  over  which  is  a 
fine  Gothic  bridge,  of  a  fingle  arch,  greatly  admired-, 
which  refts  on  a  rock  on  each  fide.  This  arch, 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  a  bilhop  of  Aberdeen  about 
the  year  1290,  is  6 *]  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  34* 
feet  high  above  the  furface  of  the  river,  which  at  ebb 
tide  is  here  19  feet  deep.  The  Old  Town  was  formerly 
the  feat  of  the  bilhop,  and  had  a  large  cathedral  com¬ 
monly  called  St  Machar's.  Two  very  antique  fpires, 

•and  one  aifle,  which  is  ufed  as  a  church,  are  now  the 
only  remains  of  it.  -The  bilhopric  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  David  I.  as  above  mentioned.  The  cathedral 
had  anciently  two  rows  of  flone  pillars  acrofs  the 
church,  and  three  turrets  ;  the  fteeple,  which  was  the 
largeft  of  thefe  turrets,  refted  upon  an  arch,  fupported 
by  four  pillars.  In  this  cathedral  there  was  a  fine  li¬ 
brary  ;  but  about  the  year  1560,  it  was  almoft  totally 
deftroyed.  But  the  capital  building  is  the  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  which  is  a  large  and 
ftately  fabric.  It  is  built  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with  cloi- 
fters  on  the  fouth  fide.  The  chapel  is  very  ruinous  with¬ 
in-;  but  there  ft  ill  remains  fome  wood  work  of  exquifite 
workmanlhip.  This  was  preferved  by  the  fpirit  of  the 
principal  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  who  armed 
his  people  and  checked  the  blind  zeal  of  the  barons  of 
the  Mearns  ;  who,  after  ftripping  the  cathedral  of  its 
roof,  and  robbing  it  of  the  bells,  'were  going  to  violate 
this  feat  of  learning.  They  ffiipped  their  facrilegious 
booty,  with  an  intention  of  expofing  it  to  fale  in  Hol¬ 
land  :  but  the  veffel  had  fcarcely  gone  out  of  port, 
when  it  perilhed  in  a  ftorm  with  all  its  ill-gained  lad¬ 
ing.  The  fteeple  is  vaulted  with  a  double  crofs  arch  ; 
above  which  is  an  imperial  crown,  fupported  by  eight 
ftone  pillars,  and  clofed  with  a  globe  and  two  gilded 
D  croffes, 
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Aberdeen,  erodes.  In  the  year  1631  this  fteeple  was  thrown 
'  "V— — ^  down  by  a  ftorm,  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt  in  a  more 

ftately  form.  This  college  was  founded  in  1 494,  by- 
William  Elphinfton  bifhop  of  this  place,  lord  chancel¬ 
lor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  and  lord 
privy  feal  in  that  of  James  IV.  But  James  IV.  claimed 
the  patronage  of  it,  and  it  has  fince  been  called  the 
King's  College.  This  college,  and  the  Marifchal  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  New  Town,  form  one  univerfity,  called  the 
Vniverjity  of  King  Charles.  The  library  is  large,  but 
not  remarkable  for  many  curiofities.  HeCtor  Boethius 
Was  the  firft  principal  of  the  college  ;  and  fent  for  from 
Paris  for  that  purpofe,  on  an  annual  falary  of  forty 
merks  Scots,  at  thirteen  pence  each.  The  fquare  tower 
on  the  fide  of  the  college  was  built  by  contributions 
from  General  Monk  and  the  officers  under  him  then 
quartered  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  reception  of  ftudents  •, 
of  which  about  a  hundred  attend  the  college,  many  of 
whom  lodge  in  it. 

Aberdeen,  New,  is  the  capital  of  the  fliirc  of  A- 
berdeen.  For  extent,  trade,  and  beayty,  it  greatly 
exceeds  any  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  built 
on  a  hill  or  rifing  ground,  and  lies  on  a  fmall  bay 
formed  by  the  Dee,  deep  enough  for  a  ffiip  of  200  tons, 
and  above  two  miles  in  circumference — The  buildings 
(which  are  of  granite  from  the  neighbouring  quarries) 
are  generally  four  ftories  high  ;  and  have,  for  the  moft 
part,  gardens  behind  them,  which  give  it  a  beautiful 
appearance.  On  the  high  llreet  is  a  large  church  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Francifcans.  This  church 
was  begun  by  Bifhop  William  Elphinfton  ;  and  finilh- 
ed  by  Gavin  Dunbar,  bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  about  the 
1500.  Bifhop  Dunbar  is  faid  likewife  to  have  built 
the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  Which  confifts  of  feven 
arches.  In  the  middle  of  Caftle-ftrcet  is  an  o flagon 
building,  with  neat  bas-relievos  of  the  kings  of  Scot¬ 
land  from  James  I.  to  James  VII.  The  town-houfe 
makes  a  good  figure,  and  has  a  handfome  fpire  in  the 
centre.  The  grammar  fchool  is  a  low  but  neat  build¬ 
ing.  Gordon’s  hofpital  is  handfome  $  in  front  is  a  good 
fiatue  of  the  founder  :  it  maintains  forty  boys,  who  are 
*  apprenticed  at  proper  ages.  The  infirmary  is  a  large 
plain  building,  and  lends  out  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  cured  patients  annually.  But  the  chief  pub* 
lie  building  in  the  New  Town  is  the  Marifchal  Col¬ 
lege,  founded  by  George  Keith  earl  Marifchal,  in  the 
year  1593  j  but  fince  greatly  augmented  with  addi¬ 
tional  buildings.  There  are  about  140  ftudents  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  In  both  the  Marifchal  and  King’s  col¬ 
lege  the  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philofophy, 
■divinity,  &c.  are  taught  by  very  able  profelfors.  The 
convents  in  Aberdeen  rvere  :  One  of  Mathurines  or  of 
the  order  of  the  Trinity,  founded  by  William  the 
X.ion,  who  died  in  1214  j  another  of  Dominicans,  by 
Alexander  II.  ;  a  third  of  Obfervantines,  a  building 
of  great  length  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  founded  by 
the  citizens  and  Mr  Richard  Vans,  &c. ;  and  a  fourth 
of  Carmelites,  or  While  Friars,  founded  by  Philip  de 
Arbuthnot  in  1540. 

Aberdeen,  including  the  Old  Town,  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  25,000  inhabitants.  Its  trade  is  confiderable, 
but  might  be  greatly  extended  by  an  attention  to  the 
white  fifheries. 

The  harbour  was  long  a  great  detriment  to  its  trade, 
and  occafioned  the  lofs  of  many  lives  and  much  pro¬ 
perty.  A  ftranger  could  never  depend  upon  finding  it 


as  he  left  it  j  while  veffels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  till  Aberdeen, 
the  tide  ftiould  make,  they  have  often  been  wrecked  by  1  v~— ' 
ftorms  which  fuddenly  arofe.  It  -was  very  narrow  at 
the  mouth,  having  the  eafterly  rocky  point  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  on  the  fouth,  and  a  flat  blowing 
fand  on  the  north,'  extending  along  the  coaft  for  many 
miles.  By  the  eafterly  and  north-eaft  ftorms  the  fand. 
was  driven  in  a  long  ridge  acrofs  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
and  formed  what  was  called  the  bar.L  Upon  this  bar 
the  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  was  fometimes  not  above 
three  feet.  Clearing  away  the  fand,  though  but  a  par¬ 
tial  and  temporary  remedy,  was  a  matter  of  great  ex¬ 
pence  to  the  community.  If  it  was  cleared  one  week 
fo  as  to  have  five  or  fix  feet  of  water  at  ebb,  a  frelh 
ftorm  the  next  week  undid  all  that  had  been  done.  The, 
town  at  laft  came  to  the  refolution  of  erecting  a  ftrong 
pier  on  the  north  fide  of  the  harbour.  This  pier  it 
1 2co  feet  in  length,  and  gradually  increafes  ip  thick- 
nels  and  height  as  it  approaches  to  the  fea,  where  the 
head  or  rounding  i*  60  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe,  and 
the  perpendicular  elevation  is  38  feet.  The  whole  is 
built  of  granite,  which  is  a  very  durable  ftone :  many 
of  the  Outfide  ftones  are  above  three  tons  weight,  with 
hewn  beds.  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Smeaton  5  and  the  expence,  amounting  to  above 
i7,oool.  is  .defrayed  by  doubling  the  harbour  dues, 
which  are  chiefly  paid  by  the  inhabitants. 

A  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  bar,  they  have  now  a 
depth  of  1 7  fathoms  at  low  water  j  and  at  the  har¬ 
bour’s  mouth,  from  eight  to  nine  fathoms,  -where  they 
had  formerly  but  a  few  feet. 

Aberdeen  once  enjoyed  a  good  (hare  of  the  tobacco 
trade.  At  prefent,  its  imports  are  from  the  Baltic  ',  and  „ 
a  few  merchants  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  and  North 
America.  Its  exports  are  dockings,  thread,  falmon, 
and  oatmeal.  The  firft  is  a  moft  important  article,  as 
appears  by  the  following  ftate  of  it  :  For  this  ma¬ 
nufacture,  20,8ool.  worth  of  wool  is  annually  im¬ 
ported,  and  1600I.  worth  of  oil.  Of  this  wool  are 
annually  made  69,333  dozen  pairs  of  ftockings^ 
worth,  at  an  average,  il.  ios.  per  dozen.  Thefe 
are  the  work  of  the  country  people  in  almoft  all  parts 
of  this  great  county,  who  get  4s.  per  dozen  for  fpin- 
ning,  and  14s.  per  dozen  for  knitting  5  fo  that  there 
is  annually  paid  them  62,329k  14s.  There  is,  befides, 
about  2000I.  value  of  dockings  manufactured  from  the 
wool  of  the  county.  The  thread  manufacture  is  ano¬ 
ther  confiderable  article,  though  trifling  in  companion 
of  the  -woollen.  The  falmon  filheries  on  the  Dee  and 
the  Don  are  a  good  branch  of  trade.  About  46  boats 
and  1 30  men  are  employed  on  the  firft  j  and  in  fome 
years  167,0001b.  of  fifti  have  been  fent  pickled  to 
London,  and  about  930  barrels  of  failed  fifn  exported 
to  France,  Italy,  &c. — The  fifhery  on  the  Don  is  far 
lefs  coufiderable.  The  fiili  of  this  river  are  taken  in 
cruivcs  above  the  bridge  j  a  praCtice  contrary  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  unlefs  where  the  nature 
of  die  water  rendered  the  net  fifhery  impracticable.. 

The  inhabitants  likewife  export  confiderable  quantities 
of  pickled  pork,  which  they  fell  to  the  Dutch  for 
victualling  their  Eaft  India  fhips  and  men  of  war  j 
the  Aberdeen  pork  having  the  reputation  of  being  the 
beft  cured  of  any  in  Europe  for  keeping  on  long 
voyages. 

“  It  is  however  remarkable,  Mr  Knox  obferves, 
that  there  is  not  a  fingle  decked  veffel  fitted  out  froih 
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5  where  is  now 

lhire.  an  excellent  harbour,  an  adlive  people,  converfant  in 
trade,  and  pofieffed  of  capital  *,  feated  within  fix  hours 
failing  of  Long  Fortys,  and  two  days  failing  of  the 
Shetland  ides.  This  inattention  is  the  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  as  the  exports  of  Aberdeen,  though  very  con* 
fiderable,  do  not  balance  the  imports  in  value.  The 
herring  and  white  fifheries,  therefore,  if  profecuted 
with  vigour,  and  cured  and  dried  with  judgment,  would 
not  only  extend  the  fcale  of  exports,  but  alio  furnifh 
the  outward  bound  veffels  with  freights,  and  better  af- 
fortments  for  the  foreign  markets.  The  falmon  of  the 
Dee  and  Don  are  taken  in  great  abundance,  cured  in 
the  higheft  perfection,  and  greatly  valued  at  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  markets.  If  the  merchants,  in  addition  to  thefe, 
jftiould  alfo  export  the  cargoes  of  50  or  60  veffels  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  the  herring  and  white  fifheries,  the 
port  of  Aberdeen  would  in  a  few  years  become  the 
mod;  celebrated  mart  of  fifh  now  exifting.” 

From  a  round  hill  at  the  weft  end  of  the  city,  flow 
two  fprings,  one  of  pure  water,  and  the  other  of  a 
quality  refembling  the  German  Spa.  Aberdeen,  with 
Aberbrothick,  Brechin,  Montrofe,  and  Inverbervy,  re¬ 
turns  one  member  to  parliament. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  an  extenfive  county  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  caft  by  the  German 
ocean*,  on  the  fouth  by  the  counties  of  Kincardine, 
Angus,  and  Perth  *,  and  on  the  weft  by  Banff,  Mur¬ 
ray.  and  Invernefs  ftiires.  It  extends  in  length  about 
90  miles,  from  fouth -weft  to  north-eaft,  and  about  46 
in  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  to  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  (hire  of  Banff.  Its  extent  in 
fquare  miles  maybe  eftimated  at  1170.  It  compre¬ 
hends  the  diftriCls  of  Marr,  Garioch,  Aberdeen  Pro¬ 
per,  and  great  part  of  Buchan.  The  diftriCl  of  Marr, 
which  may  be  conftdered  as  the  centre  of  Scotland, 
is  wild,  rugged,  and  mountainous  \  fome  of  the  hills 
riling  with  precipitous  fides,  to  the  height  of  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea.  The  fides  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  extenfive  natural  forefts ;  in  many 
places  impenetrable  to  him  an  footfteps.  Buchan  is  lefs 
hilly  *,  but  very  barren,  bleak,  and  inhofpitable  to  the 
view.  The  reft  of  the  country  is  more  fertile,  having 
U  gradual  defeent  from  the  central  diftriCl  eaftward,  to 
.the  fea.  The  coaft  is  in  general  very  bold  and  rocky. 
The  Boilers  or  Bullers  of  Buchan,  arreft  the  attention 
of  all  ftrangers,  by  their  ftupendcus  craggy  precipices. 
The  foil,  in  fo  extenfive  a  diftrkb,  is  as  various  as  can 
be  w*ell  fuppofed.  The  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parilhes  of  the  county  is  very  rude  5  but  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  many  patriotic  proprietors  is  producing  won¬ 
ders  even  in  the  moft  barren  foils.  Prejudices  in  huf- 
bandry,  when  deeply  rooted,  are  with  difficulty  over¬ 
come  5  but,  even  thefe  are  yielding  to  a  more  regular 
and  modern  fyftem.  The  average  produce  of  the  farms 
in  the  whole  county,  is  eftimated  in  proportion  to 
the  rent,  as  five  to  one.  This  produce,  confiderable 
as  it  is,  compared  with  the  produce  formerly,  is 
fcarcely  one-half  of  what  may  be  expelled  from  the 
improvements  which  are  daily  made.  The  principal 
rivers  of  Aherdeenfhire  are,  the  Dee  and  Don,  the 
Y tli an,  the  Ugie,  and  the  Cruden.  The  Deveron  alfo 
forms  its  boundary  wfith  Banffshire  for  many  miles.  All 
thefe  rivers  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  excel-* 
lence  of  the  falmon  with  winch  they  abound.  The 
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rents  of  the  fi filings  are  eftimated  at  2480I.  per  annum,  Aoerde-?a- 
and  the  produce  at  upwards  of  io,ocol.  Befides  the  ^  lire‘ 
fifhings  of  the  rivers,  the  fea  coaft  of  Aberdeenfliire 
abounds  with  all  kinds  of  excellent  fifth.  *,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fifliing  veffels  are  fitted  out  from  the  fea  ports  of 
the  county,  particularly  Peterhead  and  Fraferburgh. 

Under  the  article  of  fifheries,  we  may  mention  the 
celebrated  pearl  fifliing  in  the  river  Ythan.  In  this 
river  fome  pearls  have  been  found,  which  fold  ftnglv 
fo  high  as  2l.  and  3I.  With  regard  to  mineralogy, 
little  wealth  of  that  defeription  has  hitherto  been  found 
in  this  county.  The  granite  quarries  are  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  articles.  From  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  1 2,000  tons  and  upv/ards  are  annually  ex¬ 
ported  to  London,  the  value  of  which  may  be  efti¬ 
mated  at  about  8400!.  There  are  feveral  quarries  in 
the  parifli  of  Aberdour,  which  yield  excellent  mill- 
ftones.  There  is  a  quarry  of  blue  ftate  wrought  in  the 
pariih  of  Culfalmond,  and  a  vein  of  manganefe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Old  Aberdeen.  The  county  abounds 
with  limeftone  5  but,  from  the  want  of  coal,  it  cannot 
be  wrought  to  much  advantage,  except  near  a  fea  port. 

In  Old  Machar  and  Old  Deer  parifhes,  about  55,000 
bolls  of  lime  are  annually  burnt,  valued  at  2750I.  Some 
kelp  is  made  on  the  coaft,  the  value  of  which  muft  be 
confiderable.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  an  exceeding 
large  piece  of  amber,  thrown  afhore  on  the  coaft  of 
Buchan  \  and  fmaller  pieces  are  frequently  found  on 
the  fame  coaft.  In  the  pariih  of  Leflie,  a  beautiful 
green  amianthus,  with  white  and  gray  fpots,  is  found, 
in  conliderable  quantities.  It  is  eafily  wrought,  and 
formed  into  fnuff  boxes  and  other  ornaments  by  the 
country  people.  Plumbago  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Deveron.  Ametliyfts,  emeralds,  and  topazes,  are 
found  in  the  parifli  of  Crathie,  and  on  the  ftiore  at  Pe¬ 
terhead.  Ouyx  and  agates  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  On  the  eftate  of  Invercauld,  there  are  found 
large  fpecimens  of  rock  cryftals.  Befides  thefe,  afbe- 
ftos,  talc,  mica,  fchiftus,  and  other  curious  minerals, 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  princi¬ 
pal  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  county,  is  the  knit¬ 
ting  of  ftockings  and  hofe,  in  which  all  the  women, 
and  moft  cf  the  old  men  and  boys,  are  employed  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  other  manufactures  are 
too  trilling  to  deferve  particular  notice.  Aberdeen¬ 
fliire  contains  three  royal  boroughs  j  Aberdeen,  Kin- 
tore,  and  IntbrurV  :  and  feveral  large  and  hand- 
feme  towns  5  as  Peterhead,  Fraferburgh,  Huntly,  and 
Old  Meldrum.  It  is  divided  into  85  pariilies.  _  Not- 
withftanding  the  remote  fttuation  of  Aberdeenfliire,  it 
is  ornamented  with  many  fine  feats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Slains  caftle,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Errol , 

Aboyne  caftle,  of  the  earl  of  Abovne  *,  Ellon,  of  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen  *,  Inverury,  of  the  earl  of  Kintore  , 
are  the  chief  refidences  in  the  county. 

The  following  account  of  the  population  of  Aber- 
deenfhire,  at  two  different  periods,  is  taken  from  the 
,  Hi/},  of  Stotland. 

forijt. 

Aberdeen,  Old,  or  Old  Machar  4945 


Aberdeen,  New,  including!  ^ 
Footdee,  or  Fittie  3  ^  ^ 

Aberdour  •*  -  1397 

D  2 


Population 
in  1700-08. 

8107 

16120 

1308 

Aboyne 


Aterdeea- 
Ihire.  . 


5 


jo 


J5 


20 


2  5 


30 


35 


40 


£5 


50 


55 


6o 


^5 


A  B 

E 

Parijh. 

Population 
in  I7JS- 

Aboyne 

- 

1695 

Alford 

9  90 

Auchindore 

839 

Auchterlefs 

1264 

Belhelvie 

. 

1471 

Birfe 

1126 

Bourty 

. 

525 

Cabrach 

. 

960 

Cairny 

- 

2690 

Chapel  of  Garioch 

- 

1351 

Clatt 

- 

559 

Clunie 

994 

Coldftone,  Logie 

- 

I243 

Coul 

- 

.  75 1 

Crathie  and  Braemarr 

. 

2671 

Crimond 

-  ■ 

765 

Cruden 

- 

2 5 49 

Culfalmond 

_ 

810 

Culhnie,  now  annexed  to  Leochel - 

Daviot 

_ 

975 

Deer,  New 

. 

23‘3 

Deer,  Old 

- 

2813 

Drumblade 

- 

1 1 25 

Drumoak 

- 

76a 

Dyce 

- 

383 

Echt 

-  1277 

Ellon 

- 

2523 

Fintray 

- 

905 

Forbes 

- 

456 

Forgue 

- 

1802 

Foveran 

. 

1981 

Fraferburgh 

- 

1682 

Fyvie 

- 

2528 

Gartley 

- 

1328 

Glafs 

- 

1093 

Glenbucket 

. 

43° 

Glenmuick,  &c. 

. 

2270 

Huntly 

- 

1900 

Infch 

-  995 

Inverury 

- 

730 

Keig 

-  499 

Keith-hall 

. 

nit 

Kemnay 

- 

643 

Kildrummie 

- 

562 

Kincardine  O’Niel 

- 

1706 

King  Edward 

-■ 

1352 

Kinnellar 

- 

398 

Kinnethmont 

•  79i 

Kintore 

- 

973 

Leochel,  including  Culhnie 

1286 

Lellie 

-  3X9 

Logie  Buchan  - 

- 

575 

Longlide 

- 

1979 

Lonmay 

- 

1674 

Lumphanan 

- 

682 

Machar,  New 

-  1 191 

Meldrum,  Old 

- 

1603 

Methlick 

. 

13  25 

Midmarr 

. 

979 

Montquhitter 

-  997 

Monymulk 

- 

1005 

Newhills 

- 

959 

Oyne  - 

643 
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Population 
in  1790-98. 


IO50 

663 

590 

1264 

1318 

1300 

456 

700 

2600 

IO35 

425 

885" 

”3« 

76(5 

2251 

917 

2028 

745 


950 

2800 

3267 

886 

,692 


352 

963 

1830 

851 


37° 


1778 

1230 

2060 

2194 

1800 


776 

449 

2117 

3600 

900 

732 

475 


838 
61  f 
426 
2075 
1577 
342 


830 

812 

642 

418 

509 

1792 

1650 

621 

1030 

1490 

1035 

945 
1500 
1130 
1 181 
630 


Parijh. 

Peterculter 
Peterhead 
Pitfligo 
70  Premnay 
Rathen 
Rayne 

Rhynie  and  Effey 


Population 

»  27SS- 

755 

2487 

1224 

44S 

1527 

1131 

836 


Population  Aberdofljv 
in  1790-98.  || 

X002  Abe,°etl‘?: 
4IOO 
I  300 

45° 

I73O 

1173 

68l 


Skene 

1251 

1233 

75  Slains 

1286 

1 1 17 

Strathdon 

175° 

1524 

Strichen 

1158 

1400 

Tarland 

i3°o 

1050 

Tarvas 

2346 

1690 

80  Tillynefsle 

335 

412 

Tough 

5  70 

560 

Towie 

656 

550 

Turreff 

1897 

2029 

Tyrie 

596 

949 

85  Udny 

1322 

”37 

Total,  116,836 

122,921 

1 16,836 

Increafe, 

6085 

ABERDOUR,  a  fmall  town  inFifelhire,  Scotland*, 
on  the  frith  of  Forth,  about  ten  miles  north-weft  of 
Edinburgh.  In  old  times  it  belonged  to  the  Viponts  $ 
in  1126  it  was  transferred  to  the  Mortimers  by  mar* 


riage,  and  afterwards  to  the  Douglafes.  William,  lord 
of  Liddefdale,  furnamed  the  Flower  of  Chivalry ,  in  the 
reign  of  David  II.  by  charter  conveyed  it  to  James 
Douglas,  anceftor  of  the  prefent  noble  owner  the  earl 
of  Morton.  The  monks  of  Inchcolm  had  a  grant  for  a 
burial  place  here  from  Allan  de  Mortimer,  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.  The  nuns,  ufually  ftyled  the  Poor 
Clares,  had  a  convent  at  this  place. 

ABERFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  weft  riding 
of  Yorklhire*  ftands  in  a  bottom;  and  is  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and.  pretty  well  built.  It  is  near  a  Ro¬ 
man  road,  which  is  raifed  very  high,  and  not  far  from 
the  river  Cock  ;  between  which  and  the  town  there  is 
the  foundation  of  an  old  caftle  ftill  vifible.  It  is  18  2 
miles  north-by-well  from  London.  W.-Long.  2.  45-. 
N.  Lat.  5-5.  52; 

ABERGAVENNY,  a  large,  populous,  and  flou- 
rifhing  town  in  Monmouthlhire,  feated  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Ulk  and  Gavenny.  It  has  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Ulk,  confifting  of  fifteen  arches  ;  and 
being  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the  weft  part  of  Wales 
to  Bath,  Briftol,  Gloucefter,  and  other  places,  i*s  well 
furnilhed  with  accommodation  for  travellers.  It  is 
furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  had  once  a  caftle.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  flannels,  which  are 
brought  hither  for  fale  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
county.  It  is  142  miles  diftant  from  London.  W. 
Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  5.1.  50.  Abergavenny  appears 
to  have  been  the  Gibbanium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  town 
of  Ulk  his  Burrium. 

ABERNETHY,  John,  an  eminent  diffenting  mi- 
nifter,  wasthefon  of  Mr  John  Abernethy,  a  diffenting 
minifter  in  Coleraine,  and  was  born  there  on  the 
19th  of  Oftober  1680.  When  about  nine  years  of  age, 
he  was  feparated  from  his  parents,  his  father  being  ob,- 

liged 
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AbeinetKy  liged  to  attend  fome  public  affairs  in  London  3  and  his 
I!  .  mother,  to  (belter  herfelf  from  the  mad  fury  of  the 
^berratton.  jr^j1  rekelS)  retiring  to  Derry,  a  relation  who  Wd  him 
-r  uncjcr  jj{s  care?  having  no  opportunity  of  conveying 

him  to  her,  carried  him  to  Scotland 3  and  thus  he 
efcaped  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  (iege  of  Derry, 
in  which  Mrs  Abernethy  loft  all  her  other  children. 
He  afterwards  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
where  he  remained  till  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts  3  and,  in  1 708,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  a  dif- 
fenting  congregation  at  Antrim,  in  which  lituation  he 
continued  above  20  years.  About  the  time  of  the  Ban- 
gorian  controverfy  (for  which  fee  Hoadley),  a  dif- 
ienfion  arofe  among  his  brethren  in  the  miniflry  at 
Belfaft,  on  the  fubjeft  of  fubfeription  to  the  Weftmin- 
fter  confeflion  of  faith.  In  this  controverfy  he  became? 
a  leader  on  the  negative  fide,  and  incurred  the  cenfure 
of  a  general  fynod.  The  agitation  of  parties  began  to 
be  alfo  felt  among  the  members-  of  his  congregation*. 
Many  of  them  deferted  him  3  which  induced  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  an  invitation  to  fettle  in  Dublin,  where  his 
preaching  was  much  admired.  Here  he  continued  for 
ten  years,  refpefted  and  efteemed.  But  his  labours 
were  terminated  by  a  fudden  attack  of  the  gout  in  the 
head,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjeft  3  and  he  died  in 
December  1740,;  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His 
writings,  as  was  his  character,  are  diftinguiihed  for 
candour,  liberality,  and  manly  fentiment.  He  publilhed 
a  volume  of  fermons  on  the  Divine  Attributes  3  after 
his  death  a  fccond  volume  was  publilhed  by  his  friends) 
and  thefe  were  fucceeded  by  four  other  volumes  on 
different  fubjefts  :  all  of  which  have  been  greatly  ad¬ 
mired.- 

Abernethy,  a  fmall  towir  in  Strathem,  a  didrift 
of  Perthfhire  in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  river  Tay, 
a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Erne.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  feat  of  the  Piftifh  kings )  and  was  afterwards 
the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  which  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  St  Andrew’s.  In  the  churchyard  of  Aber¬ 
nethy,  there  is  a  tower  of  fingular  conftruftion.  It  is 
of  a  circular  form,  is  74  feet  in  height,  and  48  feet  in 
circumference.  The  tower  at  Brechia  is  the  only  one 
ai  a  (lmilar  ftrufture  in  Scotland,  The  refearches  of 
the  antiquarian  have  hitherto  failed  in  difeovering  the 
ufes  of  thefe  infulated  buildings.-  Conjecture,  there¬ 
fore,  has  fupplied  the  place  of  certainty,  by  fuppofing 
that  they  are  of  Piftifh  origin,  and  that  they  -were  in¬ 
tended  as  places  cf  confinement  for  religious  devotee3 
in  performing  penance,  and  hence  they  have  been  de¬ 
nominated  towers  ofrepentance.- 

A  SERRATION,  in  Jl/lronomy,  an  apparent  mc^ 
tionof  the  ceJejtial  bodies,  produced  by  the  progrefiive 
motion  of  light,  and  the.  earths  annual  motion  m  her 
orbit. 

This  effeft  may  be  explained  and  familiarized  by 
the  motion  of  a  liae  parallel  to  itfelf,  much  after  the 
manner  that  the  compofition  and'  refolution  of  forces 
are  explained. 

M.de  Maupertuis,  in  his  “  Elements  of  Geography,” 
gives  a  familiar  and  ingenious  idea  of  the  aberration, 
in  this  manner  :  “  It  is  thus,”  fays  he,  “  concerning 
the  direction  in  which  a  gun  muft  be  pointed  to  ftrike 
a  bird  in  its  flight  3  inftead  of  pointing  it  ftraight  to 
the  bird,  the  fowler  will  point  a  little  before  it,  in  the 
path  of  its  flight,  and  that  fo  much  the  more  as  the 


flight  of  the  bird  is  more  rapid,  with  refpeft  to  the  Abel* 
(light  of  the  iliot.”  In  this  way  of  contidering  the  w— 
matter,  the  flight  of  the  bird  represents  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  and  the  flight  of  the  iliot  reprefents  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ray  of  light. 

MrClairaut  too,  in  the  Mem.  de  1’  Acad,  des  Sciences 
for  the  year  1746,  illuftrates  this  effeft  in  a  familiar 
way,  by  fuppofing  drops  of  rain  to  fall  rapidly  and 
quickly  after  each  other  from  a  cloud,  under  which  a 
perfon  moves  with  a  very  narrow  tube  3  in  which  cafe 
it  is  evident  that  the  tube  muft  have  a  certain  inclina¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  a  drop  which  enters  at  the  top,  may 
fall  freely  through  the  axis  of  the  tube,  -without  touch¬ 
ing  the  ftdes  of  it  3  which  inclination  muft  be  more  or¬ 
iels  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  drops  in  refpeft 
to  that  of  the  tube  3  then  the  angle  made  by  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  tube  and  of  the  falling  drops,  is  the  ab¬ 
erration  arifing.  from  the  combination  of  thole  two- 
motions. 

This  difeovery,  which  is  one  of  the  brighteft  that 
have  been  made  in  the  prefent  age,  we  owe  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  ingenuity  of  the  late  Dr  Bradley,  aftro- 
nomer  royal  3  to  which  he  was  occalionally  led  by  the 
refult  of  fome  obfervations  which  he  had  made  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  or  that  which  arifes  from  the  motion  of  the  earth 
in  its  annual  orbit  about  the  fun. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  fun  had 
been  much  doubted,  and  warmly  contefted.  The  de¬ 
fenders  of  that  motion,  among  other  proofs  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  it,  conceived  the  idea  of  adducing  an  incon- 
tellable  one  from  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
if  the  ftars  fhould  be  within  fuch  a  diftance,  or  if  in- 
ftruments  and  obfervations  could  be  made  with  fuch  ac¬ 
curacy,  as  to  render  that  parallax  fenfible.  And  with 
this  view  various  attempts  have  been  made.  Before  the 
obfervations  of  M.  Picard,  made  in  1672,  it  was  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  ftars  did  not  change  their  pe¬ 
tition  during  the  courfe  of  a  year.  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Ricciolus  fancied  that  they  had  allured  themfelves  of  it 
from  their  obfervations  3  and  from  hence  they  concluded 
that  the  earth  did  not  move  round  the  fun,  and  that 
there  was  no  annual  parallax  in  the  fixed  ftars.  M.  Pi¬ 
card,  in  the  account  of  his  Voynge  d'  Uranibourg ,  made 
in  1672,  fays  that  the  pole  liar,  at  different  times  Gt* 
the  year,  has  certain  variations,  which  he  had  obferved 
for  about  10  years,  and  which  amounted  to  about  407 
a  year  :  from  whence  fome,  who  favoured  the  annual- 
motion  of  the  earth,  were  led  to  conclude  that  thefe  va¬ 
riations  were  the  effeft  of  the  parallax  of  the  earth’s 
orbit.  But  it  was  impoftible  to  explain  it  by  that  pa* 
rallax  3  becaufe  this  motion  was  in  a  manner  cent: ary 
to  what  ought  to  follow  only  from  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  her  orbit. 

In  1674  Dr  Hook  publilhed  an  account  of  obferva¬ 
tions  which  he  faid  he  had  made  in  1669,  and  by 
which  he  had  found  that  the  liar  y  Draconis  was  23'' 
more  northerly  in  July  than  in  Oftober  :  obfervations 
which,  for  the  prefent,  feemed  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
the  earth’s  motion,  although  it  be  now  known  that 
there  could  not  be  any  truth  or  accuracy  in  them. 

Flamfteed  having  obferved  the  pole  ftar  with  Lis 
mural  quadrant,  in  1680  and  the  following  years,  found 
that  its  declination  was  40"  lefs  in  July  than  in  De  ¬ 
cember  3  which  obfervations,  although  very  juft,  were 
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Aberration. yet,  however,  improper  for  proving  the  annual  parallax; 

V  and  he  recommended  the  making  of  an  inftrument  of 
15  or  20  feet  radius,  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  a  ftrong 
foundation,  for  deciding  a  doubt  which  was  otherwife 
not  foon  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

In  this  Hate  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  then,  Dr 
Bradley,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Samuel  Molineux, 
in  the  year  1725,  formed  the  project  of  verifying,  by 
a  feries  of  new  observations,  tliofe' which  Dr  Hook  had 
communicated  to  the  public  almoft  50  years  before. 
And  as  it  was  his  attempt  that  chiefly  gave  rife  to  this, 
fo  it  was  his  method  in  making  the  obfervations,  in 
fome  meafure,  that  they  followed ;  for  they  made  choice 
of  the  fame  ftar,  and  their  inftrument  was  conftrutfted 
upon  nearly  the  fame  principles  :  but  had  it  not  great¬ 
ly  exceeded  the  former  in  exa&nefs,  they  might  ftill 
have  continued  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  ftars.  For  this,  and  many  other  conveni¬ 
ent  and  ufeful  aftronomical  inftruments,  philofophers  are 
indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  accuracy  of  Mr  Graham. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  evidently  depending 
fo  much  on  the  accuracy  of  the  inftrument,  this  be¬ 
came  a  leading  objeft  of  confederation.  Mr  Moli- 
neux’s  apparatus  then  having  been  completed,  and  fit¬ 
ted  for  obfefving,  about  the  end  of  November  1725, 
on  the  third  day  of  December  following,  the  bright 
ftar  in  the  head  of  Draco,  marked  y  by  Bayer,  was 
for  the  firft  time  obferved,  as  it  palled  near  the  zenith, 
and  its  Situation  carefully  taken  with  the  inftrument. 
The  like  obfervations  were  made  on  the  fifth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  days  of  the  fame  month ;  and  there  ap¬ 
pearing  no  material  difference  in  the  place  of  the  ftar, 
a  farther  repetition  of  them,  at  that  feafon,  feemed 
needlefs,  it  being  a  time  of  the  year  in  which  no  fen¬ 
fible  alteration  of  parallax,  in  this  ftar,  could  loon  be 
expefled.  It  was  therefore  curiofity  that  chiefly  urged 
Dr  Bradley,  who  was  then  at  Kew,  where  the  inftru¬ 
ment  was  fixed,  to  prepare  for  obferving  the  ftar  again 
on  the  1 7th  of  the  fame  month  ;  when,  having  adjuft- 
ed  the  inftrument  as  ufual,  he  perceived  that  it  paffed 
a  little  more  foutherly  this  day  than  it  had  done  before. 
Not  fufpe&ing  any  other  caufe  of  this  appearance,  it 
was  afcribed  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  obfervations,  and 
that  either  this,  or  the  foregoing,  was  not  fo  exaft  as 
had  been  fuppofed.  For  which  reafon  they  propqfed 
to  repeat  the  obfervation  again,  to  determine  from  what 
caufe  this  difference  might  proceed  :  and  upon  doing 
it,  on  the  20th  of  December,  the  doftor  found  that  the 
ftar  paffed  ftill  more  foutherly  than  at  the  preceding 
obfervation.  This  fenfible  alteration  furprifed  them 
the  more,  as  it  was  the  contrary  way  from  what  it 
w  ould  have  been,  had  it  proceeded  from  an  annual  pa¬ 
rallax  of  the  ftar.  But  being  now  pretty  wrell  Satisfied, 
that  it  could  not  be  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  obfervations,  and  having  no  notion  of 
any  thing  elfe  that  couiti  caufe  filch  an  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  as  this  in  the  ftar ;  they  began  to  fufpeft  that  fome 
-change  in  the  materials  or  fabric  of  the  inftrument  it- 
felf,  might  have  occafioned  it.  Under  thefe  uncer¬ 
tainties  they  remained  for  fome  time  ;  but  being  at 
length  fully  convinced,  by  Several  trials,  of  the  great 
■exachieis  of  the  inftrument ;  and  finding,  byfthe  gra¬ 
dual  increafe  of  the  ftar’s  diftance  from  the  pole,  that 
'there  muft  be  fome  regular  caufe  that  produced  it  ; 
<hey  took  care  to  examine  very  nicely,  at  the  time  of 
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each  obfervation,  how  much  the  variation  was ;  till  Aberration. 

about  the  beginning  of  March  1726,  the  ftar  was  found  ‘ 

to  he  20"  more  foutherly  than  at  the  time  of  the  firft 

obfervation  :  it  now  indeed  feemed  to  have  arrived  at 

its  utmoft  limit  Southward,  as  in  feveral  trials,  made  a- 

bout  this  time,  no  fenfible  difference  was  obferved  in 

its  fituation.  By  the  middle  of  April  it  appeared  to 

be  returning  back  again  towards  the  north  ;  and  about 

the  beginning  of  June,  it  paffed  at  the  fame  diftance. 

from  the  zenith,  as  it  had  done  in  December,  when  it 

w  as  firft  obferved. 

From  the  quick  alteration  in  the  declination  of  fhe 
ftar  at  this  time,  increafing  about  one  Second  in  three 
days,  it  wTas  conje&ured  that  it  would  now  proceed 
northward,  as  it  had  before  gone  Southward,  of  its  pre- 
fent  fituation  ;  and  it  happened  accordingly ;  for  the 
ftar  continued  to  move  northward  till  September  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  it  again  became  ftationary  ;  being  then 
near  20"  more  northerly  than  in  June,  and  upwards  of 
39"  more  northerly  than  it  had  been  in  March.  From 
September  the  ftar  again  returned  towards  the  South, 
till,  in  December,  it  arrived  at  the  fame  fituation  in 
which  it  had  been  obferved  twelve  months  before,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  difference  of  declination  on  account  of 
the  preceflion  of  the  equinox. 

This  was  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  inftrument  had 
not  been  the  caufe  of  this  apparent  motion  of  the  ftar  j 
and  yet  it  feemed  difficult  to  devife  one  that  fhould  be 
adequate  to  fuch  an  unufual  effeft.  A  nutation  of  the 
earth’s  axis  ivas  one  of  the  firft  things  that  offered  itfelf 
on  this  occafion  ;  but  it  was  foon  found  to  be  infuffici- 
ent ;  for  though  it  might  have  accounted  for  the  change 
of  declination  in  y  Draconis,  yet  it  would  not  at  the 
fame  time  accord  with  the  phenomena  obferved  in  the 
other  ftars,  particularly  in  a  fmall  one  almoft  oppofite 
in  right  afeenfion  to  y  Draconis,  and  at  about  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  north  pole  of  the  equator  :  for  though 
this  ftar  feemed  to  move  the  fame  way,  as  a  nutation  of 
the  earth’s  axis  would  have  made  it ;  yet  changing  its 
declination  but  about  half  as  much  as  y  Draconis  in  the 
fame  time,  as  appeared  on  comparing  the  obfervations 
of  both  made  on  the  fame  days,  at  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  this  plainly  proved  that  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  ftar  was  not  occafioned  by  a  real  nutation ;  for 
had  this  been  the  cafe,  the  alteration  in  both  ftars 
would  have  been  nearly  equal. 

The  great  regularity  of  the  obfervations  left  no  room 
to  doubt,  but  that  there  was  fome  uniform  caufe  by 
which  this  unexpe&ed  motioii  was  produced,  and 
which  did  not  depend  on  the  uncertainty  or  variety  of 
the  feafons  of  the  year.  Upon  comparing  the  obferva-* 
tions  with  each  other,  it  was  difeovered  that,  in  both 
the  ftars  above  mentioned,  the  apparent  difference  of 
declination  from  the  maxima ,  was  always  nearly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the 
equinoftial  points.  This  was  an  inducement  to  think 
that  the  caufe,  whatever  it  was,  had  fome  relation  to  the 
fun’s  fituation  with  refpeft  to  thofe  points.  But  not 
being  able  to  frame  any  hypothefis,  fufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena,  and  being  very  defirous  to 
fcarch  a  little  farther  into  this  matter,  Dr  Bradley  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  erecting  an  inftrument  for  himfelf  at 
Wanftead  ;  that,  having  it  always  at  hand,  he  might 
with  the  more  eafe  and  certainty  inquire  into  the  laws 
of  this  new  motion.  The  confideration  like  wife  of 

being 
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Aberration,  being  able,  by  another  inftrument,  to  confirm  the 
'  truth  of  the  obfervations  hitherto  made  with  that  of 
Mr  Molineux,  was  no  fmall  inducement  to  the  under¬ 
taking  5  but  the  chief  of  all  was,  the  opportunity  he 
fhould  thereby  have  of  trying  in  what  manner  other 
ftars  (hould  be  affedled  by  the  fame  caufe,  whatever  it 
might  be.  For  Mr  Molineux’s  inftrument  being  ori¬ 
ginally  defigned  for  obferving  y  Draconis,  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  it  had  any  fenfible  parallax,  it  was  fo  contrived,  as 
to  be  capable  of  but  little  alteration  in  its  diredlion  ; 
not  above  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  a  degree  :  and 
there  being  but  few  ftars,  within  half  that  diilance 
from  the  zenith  of  Kew,  bright  enough  to  be  well  ob- 
ferved,  he  could  not,  with  his  inftrument,  thoroughly 
examine  how  this  caufe  affected  ftars  that  were  differ¬ 
ently  fituated,  with  refpeCl  to  the  equino&ial  and  fol- 
ffitial  points  of  the  ecliptic. 

Thefe  confiderations  determined  him  )  and  by  the 
contrivance  and  direction  of  the  fame  ingenious  perfon, 
Mr  Graham,  his  inftrument  was  fixed  up  the  19th  of 
Auguft  1727.  As  he  had  no  convenient  place  where 
he  could  make  ufe  of  fo  long  a  telefcope  as  Mr  Moli¬ 
neux’s,  he  contented  himfelf  with  one  of  but  little 
more  than  half  the  length,  namely  of  1 2  feet  and  a  half, 
the  other  being  24  feet  and  a  half  long,  judging  from 
the  experience  he  had  already  had,  that  this  radius 
would  be  long  enough  to  adjuft  the  inftrument  to  a 
fufticient  degree  of  exa&nefs  :  and  he  had  no  reafon 
afterwards  to  change  his  opinion  •,  for  by  all  his  trials 
he  was  very  well  fatisfied,  that  when  it  was  carefully 
rectified,  its  fttuation  might  be  fecurely  depended  on 
to  half  a  fecond.  As  the  place  where  his  inftrument 
was  hung,  in  fome  meafure  determined  its  radius  5  fo 
did  it  alfo  the  length  of  the  arc  or  limb,  on  which  the 
divisions  were  made,  to  adjuft  it  :  for  the  arc  could 
not  conveniently  be  extended  farther,  than  to  reach 
to  about  6J  degrees  on  each  fide  of  his  zenith.  This 
however  was  fuiftcient,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  choice  of  feverai  liars,  very  different  both 
in  magnitude  and  fttuation  ;  there  being  more  than  two 
Hundred,  inferted  in  the  Britifh  Catalogue,  that  might 
be  obferved  with  it.  He  needed  not  indeed  to  have 
extended  the  limb  fo  far,  but  that  he  was  willing  to 
take  in  Capelin ,  the  only  liar  of  the  ftrft  magnitude 
that  came  fo  near  his  zenith. 

His  inftrument  being  fixed,  he  immediately  began 
to  obferve  fuch  liars  as  he  judged  moft  proper  to  give 
him  any  light  into  the  caufe  of  the  motion  already 
mentioned.  There  was  a  fufficient  variety  of  fmall 
ones,  and  not  lefs  than  twelve  that  he  could  obferve 
through  all  feafons  of  the  year,  as  they  were  bright 
enough  to  be  feen  in  the  day  time,  when  neareft  the 
fun.  He  had  not  been  long  obferving,  before  he 
perceived  that  the  notion  they  had  before  entertained, 
that  the  ftars  were  fartheft  north  and  fouth  when  the 
fun  was  near  the  equinoxes,  was  only  true  of  thofe 
liars  which  are  near  the  folilitial  colure.  And  after 
continuing  his  obfervations  a  few  months,  he  difeover- 
ed  what  he  then  apprehended  to  be  a  general  law  ob¬ 
ferved  by  all  the  ftars,  namely,  that  each  of  them  be¬ 
came  ftationary,  or  was  fartheft  north  or  fouth,  when 
it  palled  over  his  zenith  at  fix  of  the  clock,  either  in 
the  evening  or  morning.  He  perceived  alfo  that  what¬ 
ever  fttuation  the  ftars  were  in,  with  refpedl  to  the  car¬ 
dinal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  the  apparent  motion  of 
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every  one  of  them  tended  the  fame  way,  when  they  Aberration, 
paffed  his  inftrument  about  the  fame  hour  of  the  day  * 
or  night  \  for  they  all  moved  fouthward  when  they 
paffed  in  the  day,  and  northward  when* in  the  night  \ 
fo  that  each  of  them  was  fartheft  north  when  it  came 
in  the  evening  about  fix  of  the  clock,  and  fartheit 
fouth  when  it  came  about  ftx  in  the  morning. 

Though  he  afterwards  difeovered  that  the  maxima, 
in  moft  of  thefe  ftars,  do  not  happen  exadl ly  when  they 
pafs  at  thofe  hours  ;  yet,  not  being  able  at  that  time 
to  prove  the  contrary,  and  fuppoftng  that  they  did,  he 
endeavoured  to  find  out  what  proportion  the  greateft: 
alterations  of  declination,  in’  different  ftars,  bore  to 
each  other  \  it  being  very  evident  that  they  did  not  all 
change  their  declination  equally.  It  has  been  before 
noticed,  that  it  appeared  from  Mr  Molineux’s  obfer¬ 
vations',  that  y  Draconis  changed  its  declination  above 
twice  as  much  as  the  before-mentioned  fmall  ftar  that  f 

was  nearly  oppoftte  to  it  \  but  examining  the  matter 
more  nicely,  he  found  that  the  greateft  change  in  the 
declination  of  thefe  ftars,  was  as  the  fine  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  each  ftar  refpedlively.  This  led  him  to  fufpeffc 
that  there  might  be  the  like  proportion  between  the 
maxima  of  other  ftars  \  but  finding  that  the  obferva¬ 
tions  of  fome  of  them  would  not  perfedlly  correfpond* 
with  fuch  an  hypothefis,  and  not  knowing  whether  the 
fmall  difference  he  met  with  might  not  be  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  and  error  of  the  obfervations,  he  de¬ 
ferred  the  farther  examination  into  the  truth  of  this  hy¬ 
pothefis,  till  he  ftiould  be  furnifhed  with  a  feries  of  ob¬ 
fervations  made  in  all  parts  of  the  year  •,  -which  would 
enable  him  not  only  to  determine  what  errors  the  ob¬ 
fervations  might  be  liable  to,  or  how  far  they  might 
fafely  be  depended  on  ,  but  alfo  to  judge,  whether 
there  had  been  any  fenfible  change  in  the  parts  of  the 
inftrument  itfelL 

When  the  year  was  completed,  he  began  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  compare  his  obfervations  *,  and  having  fatif- 
fied  himfelf  as  to  the  general  laws  of  the  phenomena, 
he  then  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  them. 

He  was  already  convinced  that  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  ftars  was  not  owing  to  a  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis.  The  next  that  occurred  to  him,  was  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  plumb-line,  by  which  the 
inftrument  was  conftantly  adjufted  ;  but  this,  upon 
trial,  proved  infufficient.  Then  he  confidered  what 
refra&ion  might  do  ;  but  here  alfo  lie  met  with  no  ia- 
tisfa&ion.  At  laft,  through  an  amazing  fagacity,  he 
conjedlured  that  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  mention¬ 
ed,  proceeded  from  the  progreflive  motion  of  light, 
and  the  earth’s  annual  motion  in  her  orbit  :  for  he 
perceived,  that  if  light  were  propagated  in  time,  the 
apparent  place  of  a  fixed  objeel  would  not  be  the 
fame  when  the  eye  is  at  reft,  as  when  it  is  moving  in 
any  other  dire&ion  but  that  of  the  line  palling  through 
the  objedl  and  the  eye  j  and  that  when  the  eye  is  mo¬ 
ving  in  different  directions,  the  apparent  place  of  the- 
object  would  be,  different.  (. Hutton's  Math .  Diet.) 

Aberration,  in  Optics ,  the  deviation  or  difperfion 
of  the  rays  of  light,  when  reflected  by  a  fpeculum, 
or  refraded  by  a  lens,  which  prevents  them  from 
meeting  or  uniting  in  the  fame  point,  called  the  geo¬ 
metrical  focus,  but  are  fpread  over  a  fmall  fpace,  and 
produce  a  confufion  of  images.  There  are  two  fpecie* 
of'  aberration  diftinguiflicd.  by  their  different  caufes  $•: 
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Aberration  the  one  arifeS  from  the  figure  of  the  lens  or  fpeculum, 

1 H  the  other  from  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
^bgar.  light.  This  lafl  fpecies  is  fometimes  called  the 
'”*~V  Newtonian,  from  the  name  of  its  difcoverer.  See  Op¬ 

tics. 

SIbf.rratiok  of  the  Planets ,  is  equal  to  the  geocen-’ 
trie  motion  of  the  planet,  the  fpace  it  appears  to  move 
*3  feen  from  the  earth,  during  the  time  that  light  em¬ 
ploys  in  pafTmg  from  the  planet  to  the  earth.  Thus, 
in  the  fun,  the  aberration  in  longitude  is  conftantly 
20",  that  being  the  fpace  moved  by  the  fun,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  8'  7", 
which  is  the  time  in  which  light  pafles  from  the  fun  to 
the  earth.  In  like  manner,  knowing  the  diflance  of 
any  planet  from  the  earth,  by  proportion  it  will  be,  as 
the  diflance  of  the  fun  is  to  the  diflance  of  the  planet, 
fo  is  8'  7"  to  the  time  of  light  pafTmg  from  the  planet 
to  the  earth  :  then  computing  the  planet’s  geocentric 
motion  in  this  time,  that  will  be  the  aberration  of  the 
planet,  whether  it  be  in  longitude,  latitude,  right 
afeenfion,  or  declination.  (Hutton's  Math.  Diet.) 

ABERYSTWITH,  a  market -town  of  Cardigan- 
fliire,  in  "Wales,  feated  on  the  Ridal,  near  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Iflwith,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea.  It 
is  a  populous,  rich  town,  and  has  a  great  trade  in  lead, 
mid  a  confiderable  fifhery  of  whiting,  cod,  and  her¬ 
rings.  It  was  formerly  furrounded  with  walls,  and 
fortified  with  a  caflle  ,  but  both  are  now  in  ruins.  Its 
diftance  from  London  is  203  miles  W.  N.  W.  W. 
Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

ABE  ST  A,  pr  Avesta,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ta¬ 
rred  books  of  the  Perfian  magi,  which  they  aferibe  to 
their  great  founder  Zoroafter.  The  Abefta  is  a  com- 
.mentary  on  two  others  of  their  religious  books  called 
Zend  and  Pa%end  ;  the  three  together  including  the 
whole  fyflem  of  the  Ignicolae  or  worfhippers  of  fire. 

ABETTOR,  a  law  term,  implying  one  ivho  en¬ 
courages  another  to  the  performance  of  fome  criminal 
adtion,  or  who  is  art  and  part  in  the  performance  itfelf. 
Treafon  is  the  only  crime  in  which  abettors  are  ex¬ 
cluded  by  law,  every  individual  concerned  being  con- 
fidered  as  a  principal.  It  is  the  fame  with  art-and-part 
in  the  Scots  law. 

ABEX,  a  country  of  Higher  Ethiopia,  in  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Red  fea,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
.the  eall.  It  has  Nubia  or  Sennar  on  the  north  ;  Sen- 
nar  and  Abyfhnia  on  the  weft  )  and  Abyflinia  on  the 
jfouth.  Its  principal  towns  are  Suaquem  and  Arkeko. 
It  is  fubje&  to  the  Turks,  and  has  the  name  of  the 
Beglerbeglik  of  Habelefch.  It  is  about  five  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  in  breadth,  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  Tandy,  barren,  and  unhealthy,  much 
infefted  with  wild  beafts  ;  and  the  forefts  abound  with 
ebony  trees. 

ABEYANCE,  in  Law,  the  expe&ancy  of  an  eftate. 
Thus  if  lands  be  leafed  to  one  perfon  for  life,  with  re- 
verfion  to  another  for  years,  the  remainder  for  years  is 
in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  leflee. 

ABGAR,  or  Abgarus,  a  name  given  to  feveral  of 
the  kings  of  Edeffa  in  Syria.  The  moft  celebrated  of 
them  was  one  who,  it  is  faid,  was  cotemporary  with 
Jefus  Chrift  \  and  who  having  a  diftemper  in  his  feet, 
and  hearing  of  Jefus’s  miraculous  cures,  requefted  him 
^cc\'  •  by  letter  to  come  and  cure  him.  Eufebius  *,  who  be- 

enf'w.*  ^  ^eve(i  that  this  letter  was  genuine,  and  alfo  an  anfwg; 
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our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  returned  to  it,  has  tranf- 
lated  them  both  from  the  Syriac,  and  aflerts  that  they  Abidn"c 
were  taken  out  of  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Edeila. 

The  firft  is  as  follows :  44  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edeffa, 

44  to  Jefus  the  holy  Saviour,  who  hath  appeared  in  the 
44  fiefh  in  the  confines  of  Jerufalem,  greeting.  I  have 
44  heard  of  thee,  and  of  the  cures  thou  halt  wrought 
44  without  medicines  or  herbs.  For  it  is  reported  thou 
44  makeft  the  blind  to  fee,  the  lame  to  walk,  lepers  to 
44  be  clean,  devils  and  unclean  fpirits  to  be  expelled, 

44  fuch  as  have  been  long  difeafed  to  be  healed,  and 
44  the  dead  to  be  raifed  }  all  which  when  I  heard  con- 
44  ceming  thee,  I  concluded  with  myfelf,  That  either 
44  thou  waft  a  God  come  down  from  heaven,  or  the 
a  Son  of  God  fent  to  do  thefe  things.  I  have  there - 
*44  fore  written  to  thee,  bcfeeching  thee  to  vouchfafe  to 
44  come  unto  me,  and  cure  my  difeafe.  For  I  have 
44  alfo  heard  that  the  Jews  ufe  thee  ill,  and  lay  fnares 
44  to  deftroy  thee.  I  have  here  a  little  city,  pleafantly 
“44  fituated,  and  fufficient  for  us  both.  Argarus.” 

To  this  letter,  Jefus,  it  is  faid,  returned  an  anfwer  by 
Annanias^  Abgarus’s  courier  \  which  was  as  follow's: 

44  Bleffed  art  thou,  O  Abgarus  !  who  haft  believed  in 
44  me  whom  thou  haft  not  feen  }  for  the  Scriptures  fay 
44  of  me,  They  who  have  feen  me  have  not  believed  in 
44  me,  that  they  wrlio  have  .not  feen,  may,  by  believing, 

44  have  life.  But  wdiereas  thou  writeft  to  have  me 
44  come  to  thee,  it  is  . of  neceflity  that  I  fulfil  all  things 
44  here  for  wThich  I  am  fent  \  and  having  finifhed  them, 

44  to  return  to  him  that  fent  me/:  but  when  I  am  re- 
44  turned  to  him,  I  will  then  fend  one  of  my  difciples 
44  to  thee,  wrho  {hall  cure  thy  malady,  and  give  life  to 
44  thee  and  thine.  Jesus.”  After  Jefus’s  afcenfion, 

Judas,  wiio  is  alfo  named  Thomas,  fent  Tliaddeus,  one 
of  the  feventy,  to  Abgarus  ;  who  preached  the  gofpe] 
to  him  and  his  people,  cured  him  of  his  diforder,  and 
wrought  many  other  miracles  :  wThich  was*  done,  fays 
Eufebius,  A.  D.  43. — Though  the  above  letters  are 
acknowledged  to  be  fpurious  by  the  candid  winters  of 
the  church  of  Rome  j  feveral  Proteftant  authors,  as 
Dr  Parker,  Dr  Cave,  and  Dr  Grabe,  have  maintained 
that  they  are  genuine,  and  ought  not  to  be  rejedled. 

ABGILLUS,  John,  furnamed  Preller  John,  was 
Ton  to  a  king  of  the  Frifcii  \  and,  from  the  aufterity  of 
his  life,  obtained  the  name  of  Prefer ,  or  Prieft.  He 
attended  Charlemagne  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  but  inftead  of  returning  with  that  monarch  to 
Europe,  it  is  pretended  that  he  gained  mighty  con- 
quefts,  and  foui*ded  the  empire  of  the  Abyflines,  call¬ 
ed,  from  his  name,  the  empire  of  Prefter  John.  He  is 
faid  to  have  written  the  hiftory  of  Charlemagne’s  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  own  into  the  Indies  j 
but  they  are  more  probably  trifling  romances,  written 
in  the  ages  of  ignorance. 

ABIANS,  anciently  a  people  of  Thrace,  or  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Tome  authors)  of  Scythia.  They  had  no 
fixed  habitations  \  they  led  a  wandering  life.  Their 
houfes  wrere  waggons,  winch  carried  all  their  pofifef- 
fions.  They  lived  on  the  fiefh  of  their  herds  and 
flocks,  on  milk  and  cheefe,  chiefly  on  that  of  mare’s 
milk.  They  wTere  unacquainted  with  commerce. 

They  only  exchanged  commodities  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  poftefled  lands,  but  they  did  not  culti¬ 
vate  them.  They  afligned  their  agriculture  to  any 
wTho  would  undertake  it,  referving  only  to  themfelves 
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Atnatliar  a  tribute  ;  which  they  exacted,  not  with  a  view  to  live 

Abimelecli  *n  a®uence»  ^ut  merely  to  enjoy  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

.  ,  ■  J  \  They  never  took  arms  but  to  oblige  thofc  to  make 
good  a  promife  to  them  by  whom  it  had  been  broken. 
They  paid  tribute  to  none  of  the  neighbouring  dates. 
They  deemed  themfelves  exempt  from  fuch  an  impo- 
lition  ;  for  they  relied  on  their  drength  and  courage, 
and  confequently  thought  themfelves  able  to  repel  any 
invafion.  The  Abians,  we  are  told,  were  a  people  of 
great  integrity.  This  honourable  eulogium  is  given 
them  by  Homer.  (Strabo). 

ABI ATHAR,  high  pried  of  the  Jews,  fon  to  Ahi- 
melech,  who  had  borne  the  fame  office,  and  received 
David  into  his  houfe.  This  fo  enraged  Saul,  who  ha¬ 
ted  David,  that  he  put  Ahimelech  to  death,  and  8 1 
prieds  ;  Abiathar  alone  efcaped  the  maffacre.  He  af¬ 
terwards  was  high  pried  ;  and  often  gave  King  David 
tedimonies  of  his  fidelity,  particularly  during  Abfa- 
lom’s  confpiracy,  at  which  time  Abiathar  followed 
David,  and  bore  away  the  ark.  But  after  this,  con- 
fpiring  with  Adonijah,  in  order  to  raife  him  to  the 
throne  of  King  David  his  father  5  this  fo  exafperated 
Solomon  againd  him,  that  he  diveded  him  of  the 
priedhood,  and  banidied  him,  A.  M.  3021,  before 
Chrid  1014. 

A  BIB,  fignifying  an  ear  of  corn,  a  name  given  by 
the  Jews  to  the  fird  month  of  their  ecclefiadical  year, 
afterwards  called  Nifan .  It  commenced  at  the  vernal 
equinox  ;  and  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  by 
which  their  months  were  regulated,  anfwered  to  the 
latter  part  of  our  March  and  beginning  of  April. 

ABIDING  Zjy  Writings,  inSco/j*  Law :  When  a 
perfon  founds  upon  a  writing  alleged  to  be  falfe,  he 
may  be  obliged  to  declare  judicially,  whether  he  will 
dand  or  abide  by  it  as  a  true  deed. 

ABIES,  the  Fir-tree.  See  Pinus,  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

ABIGEAT,  an  old  law  term,  denoting  the  crime 
of  dealing  cattle  by  droves  or  herds.  This  crime  was 
feverely  punidied  *,  the  delinquent  being  often  con¬ 
demned  to  the  mines,  banidiment,  and  fometimes  capi¬ 
tally. 

ABIHU,  brother  to  Nadab,  and  fon  to  Aaron. 
The  two  former  had  the  happinefs  to  afeend  Mount 
Sinai  with  their  father,  and  there  to  behold  the  glory 
of  God  :  but  afterward  putting  drange  fire  into  their 
cenfers,  indead  of  the  facred  fire  commanded  by  God, 
fire  rufhing  upon  them  killed  them.  Though  all  the 
people  bewailed  this  terrible  catadrophe,  Mofcs  for¬ 
bade  Aaron  and  his  twTo  fons  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  to 
join  in  the  lamentation. 

ABII  Scythe,  taken  by  Strabo  to  denote  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Sarmatas,  bordering  on  the  Thracians  and  Ba- 
dame  :  They  were  commended  by  Curtius  for  their 
love  of  j 11  dice,  and  by  Ammiefius  for  their  contempt 
of  earthly  things. 

ABIMELECH,  king  of  Gerar,  a  country  of  the 
Philidines,  was  cotemporary  with  Abraham.  This  pa¬ 
triarch  and  his  family  being  there,  his  wife  Sarah, 
though  90  years  of  age,  was  not  fafe  in  it  ;  for  Abi- 
melech  carried  her  oft’,  and  was  fo  enamoured  of  her, 
that  he  refolved  to  marry  her.  Abraham  did  not  de¬ 
clare  himfelf  Sarah’s  hufband  }  but  gave  out  file  wTas 
his  fider.  But  th.-  king  being  warned  in  a  dream,  that 
ffie  was  married  to  a  prophet,  and  that  he  ffiould  die 
Voh.  I.  Part  L 


if  he  did  not  tedore  her  to  Abrahahn,  the  king  obey-  AbiiActecii 
ed  j  at.  the  fame  time  reproving  Abraham  for  his  dif-  .  II 
ingenuity  5  who  thereupon,  among  other  excufes,  faid  AblfCnian^ 
die  was  really  his  fider,  being  born  of  the  fame  fa- '  ^  ' 

ther,  though  of  a  different  mother.  Abimclech  after¬ 
wards  gave  confiderable  prefents  to  Abraham  5  and  a 
covenant,  that  of  Beerffieba,  was  entered  into  between 
them,  A.  M.  2107.  After  the  death  of  Abraham, 
there  being  a  famine  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 

Ifaac  his  fon  alfo  withdrew  into  Gerar,  which  was  then 
like  wife  governed  by  a  king  called 

Abimelech,  probably  the  fucceffor  of  the  former. 

Here  Rebekah’s  beauty  forced  her  hufband  to  employ 
Abraham’s  artifice.  Abimelech  difeovering  that  they 
were  nearly  related,  chid  Ifaac  for  calling  his  wife  his 
fider  ’7  and  at  the  fame  time  forbade  all  his  fubje<ds, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  do  the  lead  injury  to  Ifaac  or 
Rebekah.  Ifaac ’s  profperity  lod  him  the  king’s 
friendffiip,  and  he  was  defired  to  go  from  among  them. 

He  obeyed  }  but  Abimelech  afterwards  entered  into  a 
covenant  wTith  him,  A.  M.  2200. 

Abimelech,  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon,  by  his  con¬ 
cubine.  His  violent  adls  and  death  are  recorded  in 
Judges,  chap.  ix.  A.  M.  2769. 

ABINGDON,  a  market-towrn  in  Bcrkftiire,  fitua- 
ted  on  a  branch  of  the  Thames,  derives  its  name  from 
an  ancient  abbey.  The  ftreets,  wffiich  are  well  paved, 
terminate  in  a  fpacious  area,  in  which  the  market  is 
held  5  and  in  the  centre  of  this  area  is  the  market- 
houfe,  wffiich  is  fupported  on  lofty  pillars,  with  a  large 
hall  of  freedone  above,  in  which  the  fummer  affizes  for 
the  county  are  held,  and  other  public  bufinefs  done, 
the  Lent  affizes  being  held  at  Reading.  It  has  two 
churches ;  one  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  and  the  other 
to  St  Helena  :  the  latter  is  adorned  wdth  a  fpire,  and 
both  are  faid  to  have  been  ere&ed  by  the  abbots  of 
Abingdon.  Here  are  alfo  two  hofpitals,  one  for  fix, 
and  the  other  for  thirteen  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor 
women  ;  a  free  fchool  \  and  a  charity  fchool.  The 
town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Mary.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  who  are  chofen  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  at  large  not  receiving  alms.  Its  great  manu- 
fafture  is  malt,  large  quantities  of  wffiich  are  fent  by 
water  to  London.  It  is  feven  miles  fouth  of  Oxford, 

47  eaft  of  Glouceder,  and  55  wed  of  London.  This 
town  is  fuppofed  by  Biffiop  Gibfon  to  be  the  place 
called,  in  the  Saxon  annals,  C/oveJhcOy  where  two  fy- 
nods  are  faid  to  have  been  held,  one  in  742,  and  the 
other  in  822.  W.  Long.  1.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

ABINTESTATE,  in  Civil  Law,  is  applied  to  a 
perfon  wffio  inherits  the  right  of  one  who  died  intedate 
or  without  making  a  will.  See  Intestate. 

ABIPONIAN3,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  who 
formerly  inhabited  the  dillrift  of  Chahs  in  Paraguay ; 
but  the  hoftilities  of  the  Spaniards  have  now  obliged 
them  to  remove  fouthward  into  the  territory  lying  be¬ 
tween  Santa  Fe  and  St  Jago.  The  only  account  we 
have  of  them  is  that  publiffied  by  M.  Dobrizhoffer  in 
1785.  This  gentleman,  who  lived  feven  years  in 
their  country,  informs  us  that  they  are  not  numerous, 
the  whole  nation  not  much  exceeding  5000  5  for  which 
he  affigns  as  a  reafon  an  unnatural  cudom  among  their 
women  of  fometimes  dedroying  their  own  children, 
from  motives  of  jealoufy  led  their  hud;.ands  ffiould 
take  other  mates  during  the  long  time  they  give  fuck* 

E  which 
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Abiiwl  which  is  not  lefs  than  two  years.  They  are  naturally 
Ablai  "white,  but,  by  expofure  to  the  air  and  fmoke,  be- 
.  come  of  a  brown  colour.  They  are  a  ftrong  and  har¬ 
dy  race  of  people  }  which  our  author  attributes  to  their 
marrying  fo  late,  an  Abiponian  feldom  or  never  think¬ 
ing  of  marriage  till  30  years  of  age.  They  are  great¬ 
ly  celebrated  on  account  of  their  chaftity  and  other 
virtues }  though,  according  to  our  author,  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  a  Deity.  They  make  frequent  in- 
curfions  into  the  territories  of  the  Spaniards,  mounted 
on  the  horfes  which  run  wild  in  thofe  parts.  They 
have  a  kind  of  order  of  chivalry  for  their  warriors $ 
and  are  fo  formidable,  that  1  oo‘  of  their  enemies  will 
fly  before  ten  of  thefe  horfemen.  The  hatred  which 
thefe  favages,  whole  manners,  though  rude  and  uncul¬ 
tivated,  are  in  many  refpefts  pure  and  virtuous,  bear 
to  the  Spaniards,  is  invincible.  “  Thefe  pretended 
Chriftians,”  fays  our  author,  “  who  are  the  feum  of 
the  Spanifh  nation,  praftife  every  kitid  of  fraud  and 
villany  among  thefe  poor  barbarians  j  and  their  cor¬ 
rupt  and  vicious  morals  are  fo  adapted  to  prejudice 
the  Abiponians  againft  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  the 
Jefuit  miflionaries  have,  by  a  fever*  law,  prohibited 
any  Spaniard  from  coming,  without  a  formal  permif- 
fion,  into  any  of  their  colonies.”— From  his  account 
of  the  fuccefs  of  the  Jefuits  in  converting  them  to  Chri- 
ftianity,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
been  able  to  do  more  than  bribe  them  to  a  compliance 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Popifh  fuperftition  5  fo  that 
in  general  they  are  quite  ignorant  and  uncivilized  5  a 
moft  ftriking  inftance  of  which  is,  that  in  counting 
they  can  go  no  further  than  three  y  and  all  the  art  of 
the  Jefuits  to  teach  them  the  fimpleft  ufe  and  expref- 
fion  of  numbers  has  proved  unfuccefsful. 

ABIRAM,  a  feditious  Levite,  who,  in  concert 
with  Korah  and  Dathan,,  rebelled  againft  Mofes  and 
Aaron,  in  order  to  Ihare  with  them  in  the  government 
of  the  people  j  when  Mofes  ordering  them  to  come 
%vith  their  cenfers  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  the 
earth  fuddenly  opened  under  their  feet,  and  fwallowTed 
up  them  and  their  tents  5  and  at  the  lame  inftant  fire 
eame  from  heaven,  and  confumed  250  of  their  follow¬ 
ers,  Numb.  chap.  xvi. 

ABISHAI,  fon  of  Zeruiah,  and  brother  to  Toab, 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  warriors  wTho  flourilhed  in 
the  reign  of  David :  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  300- 
men,  with  no  other  weapon  but  his  lance  $  and  flew  a 
Philiftine  giant,  the  iron  of  whofe  fpear  weighed  300 
Ihekels.  1  Sam.  chap*  xxvi.  2  Sam.  chap,  xxiii. 

ABJURATION,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  implied 
an  oath,  taken  by  a  perfon  guilty  of  felony,  and  who 
had  fled  to  a  place  of  fanfluary,  whereby  he  folemnly 
engaged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  ever. 

Abjuration,  is  now  ufed  to  fignify  the  renouncing, 
declaiming,  and  denying  upon  oath,  the  Pretender  to 
have  any  kind  of  right  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

Abjuration  of  Herefy ,  the  folemn  recantation  of 
any  doftrine  as  falfe  and  wicked. 

ABLACTATION,  or  weaning  a  child  from  the 
breaft.  See  Weaning. 

Ablactation,  among  the  ancient  gardeners,  the  fame 
with  what  is  now  called  Grafting  by  approach ,  is  a  me¬ 
thod  of  engrafting,  by  which  the  cyon  of  one  tree  being 
for  feme  time  united  to  the  flock  of  another,  is  afterwards 
cut  off,  and,  as  it  were,  weaned  from  the  parent  tree. 


ABLAI,  a  country  of  Great  Tartary,  the  inhabi-  ALlacqnea. 
tants  of  which  are  called  Buckars  or  Buchares.  See  tl0n 
Ablay.  'I 

ABLACQUEATION,  an  old  term  in  Gardening ,  ■  ^  *  . 

fignifies  the  operations  of  removing  the  earth,  and  bar¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  trees  in  winter,  to  expofe  them  more 
freely  to  the  air,  rain,  fnows,  &c. 

ABLANCOURT.  See  Perrot. 

ABLATIVE,  in  Grammar,  the  fixth  cafe  of  Latin 
nouns.  The  word  is  formed  from  auferre ,  “  to  take 
away.”  Prifcian  alfo  calls  it  the  comparative  cafe  ;  as 
ferving  among  the  Latins,  for  comparing,  as  well  as 
taking  away. 

The  ablatiye  is  oppofite  to  the  dative  ;  the  firft 
exprefling  the  aftion  of  taking  away,  and  the  latter 
that  of  giving. 

In  Englifh,  French,  &c.  there  is  no  precife  mark, 
whereby  to  diftinguilh  the  ablative  from  other  cafes  5 
and  wo  only  ufe  the  term  in  analogy  to  the  Latin. 

Thus,  in  the  two^phrafes,  the  magnitude  of  the  city\ 
and  he  fpoke  much  of  thee,  ity  ;  we  fay,  that  of  the  city 
in  the  firft  is  genitive ,  and  in  the  latter  ablative ;  bc- 
caufe  it  would  be  fo,  if  the  two  phrafes  were  expreffed 
in  Latin.. 

The  queftion  concerning  the  Greek  ablative  has 
been  the  fubjeft  of  a  famous  literary  war  between  two-*- 
great  grammarians,  Frifchlin  and  Crufius  j  the  former 
maintaining,  and  the  latter  oppofing,  the  reality  of  it- 
The  difpute  ftill  fubfifts  among  their  refpeftive  followr- 
ers.  The  chief  reafen  alleged  by  the  former  is,  that ' 
the  Roman  w  riters  often  joined  Greek  words  with  the. 

Latin  prepofitions  which  govern  ablative  cafes,  as 
well  as  with  nouns  of  the  fame  cafe..  To  which  their 
opponents  anfwer,  that  the  Latins  anciently  had  no  ab¬ 
lative  themfelves  •,  but  inftead  thereof,  made  ufe,  like- 
the  Greeks,  of  the  dative  cafe ;  till  at  length  they 
formed  an  ablative,  governed  by  prepofitions,  which, 
were  not  put  before  the  dative  :  that,  at  firft,  the  tw  o 
cafes  had  always  the  fame  termination,  as  they  ftill 
have  in  many  inftances  :  but  that  this  wms  afterwards 
changed  in  certain  words-  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that, 
the  Latins  fometimes  join  prepofitions  which  govern  an 
ablative  cafe,  or  nouns  in  the  ablative  cafe,  with  Greek 
datives,  fiftce  they  wrere  originally  the  fame  j  and  that’ 
the  Greek  dative  has  the  fame  effeft  as  the  Latin  abla- 
tive.. 

Ablative  Absolute,  in  Grammar ,  is  a  phrafe- 
detached  or  independent  of  the  other  parts  of  a  fen- 
tence  or  difeourfe.  In  the  Latin  language  it  is  fre¬ 
quent,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  moderns. 

ABLAY,  in  Geography,  a  country  of  Great  Tar¬ 
tary,  governed  by  a  Calmuck  chief,  but  fubjeft  to 
Rufli  a,  to  obtain  its  proteftion.  It  lies  eaft  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Irtifch,  and  extends  500  leagues  along  the  fouthern 
frontiers  of  Siberia,  from  E.  Long.  720  to  83°.  N.  Lat. 
from  51°  to  540. 

ABLE,  or  Abel,  Thomas,  chaplain  to  Queen 
Catharine  confert  to  Henry  VIII.  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  his  zeal  in  oppofing  the  proceedings  againft 
that  unfortunate  princefs  for"  a  divorce.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  wrote  a  piece,  entitled  “  TraBatus  de  non  dif- 
folvendo  Henrici  et  Catharince  matrimonio ,  i.  e.  “  A 
Treatife  proving  that  the' marriage  of  King  Henry  and 
Queen  Catharine  ought  not  to  be  diffolv^d.”  But  the 
title  of  the  book;> according  to  Bifeop  Tanner,  was 
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He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  went  over  to  David,  and  induced  the  duets  of  the  ar- 
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arts  at  Oxford  on  the  4th  of  July  1 5 1 3  >  and  that  01 
mailer  of  arts  on  the  27th  of  July  1516.  In  1534 
*  he  fell  under  a  profecution  for  being  concerned  in  the 
affair  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent.  This  was  an  infamous  impodor,  fuborncd  by 
the  monks  to  ufe  llrange  gediculations,  exhibit  fi£ti- 
tious  miracles,  and  to  feign  the  gift  of  prophecy  3  and 
fo  well  did  (lie  ad  her  part,  that  Hie  drew  feme  per- 
fons  of  refpeftability  to  her  filtered  :  but  being  dete£V 
ed,  Hie  was  condemned  and  executed,  after  difcover- 
in«-  the  names  of  her  principal  accomplices  and  mfli- 
g&ors.  On  her  account  Able  was  charged  with  mifpri- 
lion  of  treafon,  by  flat.  25.  Hen.  VIII  3  and  being  alfo 
one  of  thofe  who  denied  the  king’s  Supremacy  over  the 
•  church,  he  was  apprehended  and  imprifoned  3  during 
which  time  his  confinement  was  fo  rigorous,  that  the 
keeper  of  Newgate  was  committed  to  Marlhalfea  pri- 
fon  for  fuffering  him  to  go  out  upon  bail.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Smithfield 
111  1540.  Bouchier  gives  him  the  chara£ler  of  a  very 
learned  man  3  and  tells  us,  that  he  ufed  to  teaoh  the 
queen  mufic  and  the  learned  languages. 

ABLECTI,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  a  fele&  body  of 
foldiers  chofen  from  among  thofe  called  Extraordi- 
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ABLEGMINA,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  thole  choice 
parts  of  the  entrails  of  viflims  which  were  offered  in 
Sacrifice  to  the  gods.  They  were  fprinkled  with  flour, 
and  burnt  upon  the  altar  3  the  priefts  pouring  fome 
wine  on  them. 

ABLOE,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Little  Tartary, 
which  lies  between  the  river  Dnieper  and  the  Black 
feu.  E.  Long.  33.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  20. 

ABLUENTS,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  diluters 
or  Diluents. 

ABLUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  walk¬ 
ing,  or  purifying  fomething  with  water. 

Ablution,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  a  ceremony  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients,  and  flill  pra£lifed  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  world  :  it  confided  in  waffling  the  body,  which 
was  always  done  before  facrificing,  or  even  entering  their 
houfes.  Ablutions  appear  to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  external  worfhip  itfelf.  Mofes  enjoined  them  3 
'the  heathens  adopted  them  3  and  Mahomet  and  his  fol- 
dowers  have  continued  them  :  thus  they  have  got  foot¬ 
ing  among  moft  nations,  and  make  a  confiderable  part 
of  mod  edabliihed  religions. — The  Egyptian  prieds 
had  their  diurnal  and  no&umal  ablutions  3  the  Grecians 
their  fprinklings  3  the  Romans  their  ludrations  and  la- 
vations  .3  the  Jews  their  waihing  of  hands  and  feet,  be- 
,■  fide ~their  baptifms.-— The  ancient  Chridians  had  their 
ablutions  before  communion  3  which  the  Romifh  church 
itill  retain  before  their  mafs,  fometimes  after.  The  Sy¬ 
rians,  Copts,  &c.  have  their  folemn  wafhings  on  Good 
Friday  :  the  Turks  their  greater  and  leffer  ablutions  3 
their  Ghad  and  Wodou,  their  Aman,  Taharat,  See. 

ABNER,  the  fon  of  Ner,  father-in-law  to  Saul, 
and  general  of  all  his  forces,  ferved  him  on  all  oc- 
cafions  with  fidelity  and  courage.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  Abner  fet  Ifhbofheth,  Saul’s  fon,  on  the 
throne.  A  war  breaking  out  between  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  who  had  ele£led  David  king,  and  Ifrael,  Abner 
unarched  againd  that  prince  with  the  flower  of  his  troops, 
but  was  defeated.  Abner  afterward,  being  difguifed, 


my  and  the  elders  of  Ifrael  to  declare  for  him.  Lie 
was  received  by  David  with  every  mark  of  affedtion,  ^ 
which  gave  offence  to  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  infidi- 
oufly  put  to  death,  A.  M.  2956. 

ABNOBA,  now  Abenow,  in  Geography ,  a  long 
range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  extending  from  the 
Rhine  to  theNecker,andhaving  different  names  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  countries  through  which  they  dretch. 
About  the  river  Maine  they  are  called  the  Oden  or  0t~ 
enwald;  between  Heffe  and  Franconia,  the  Spejfart ; 
and  about  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  where  the  Danube 
takes  its  rife,  they  receive  the  name  of  Baar . 

ABO,  a  maritime  town  in  Sweden,  fituated  on  the 
promontory  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Both¬ 
nia,  120  miles  north-ead  from  Stockholm,  in  E.  Long. 
21.  28.  and  N.  Lat.  60.  10.  It  is  a  dapeldad,  or  ci¬ 
ty  which  has  the  privilege  of  a  foreign  trade,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  lane  or  government  and  diocefe  of  Abo. 

It  is  built  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Aurajocki,  which 
have  a  communication  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The 
dreets  and  lanes  of  Abo  amount  to  102  3  the  number  of 
houfes  to  1100,  which  in  1780  contained  above  2000 
families.  In  1791  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
850°. 

A  gymnafium  was  edablidied  at  Abo  by  Gudavus 
Adolphus  in  1626,  which  was  converted  by  Queen 
Chridina,  in  1 640,  into  an  academy  Or  univerfity,  ill 
which  are  now  taught,  anatomy,  natural  hidory,  che- 
midry,  and  economics.  The  library  founded  by  Queen 
Chriilina  confids  of  above  10,000  volumes,  befides  ma- 
nuferipts,  ancient  coins,  medals,  8ec.  T  he  fchool  of 
anatomy  is  in  confiderable  repute  3  and  enjoys,  it  is 
faid,  one  very  extraordinary  privilege.  By  a  particu¬ 
lar  regulation,  all  perfons  who  hold  lands  or  penfions 
from  the  crown  are  bound  to  leave  their  bodies  to  be 
differed  for  the  indru6lion  of  the  dudents. 

The  trade  of  Abo  is  confiderable.  The  export3 
confid  of  iron,  copper,  pitch,  tar,  deals,  &c.  The  im¬ 
ports  are  tobacco,  coffee,  fugar,  wine,  fait,  grain,  hemp, 
end  fpiceries.  In  Abo  are  manufa6lured  filk  ribbands, 
fudian,  fail-cloth,  leather,  tiles,  watches  and  clocks, 
paper,  fugar,  and  tobacco.  The  plantations  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  this  neighbourhood  produce  not  lefs  than 
152,000  cwt.  annually.  ( Acerbi's  Havels.) 

Aio-hus,  or  Abo-slot,  a  very  ancient  cadle  in 
Finland,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aura,  was 
the  refidence  of  Duke  John,  and  the  prifon  of  King 
Eric  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  at  prefent  employed 
as  a  magazine  for  corn  and  gunpowder,  and  as  a  pri¬ 
fon  for  date  offenders. 

ABOARD,  the  infide  of  a  (hip.  Hence  any  perfon 
who  enters  a  fhip  is  faid  to  go  aboard :  but  ivhen  an 
enemy  enters  in  the  time  of  battle,  he  is  faid  to  hoard ; 
a  phrafe  which  always  implies  hodility.— ’ To  fall  &- 
board  of  is  to  drike  or  encouniei •  another  fiiip  when  one 
or  both  are  in  motion,  or  to  be  driven  upon  a  fiiip  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  or  current.-— rd-main-tachy 
the  order  to  draw  the  main-tack,  i.  e.  the  lower-corner 
of  the  main-fail,  down  to  the  Chess -tree, 

ABOASAR,  in  Geography -,  a  village  in  Lower4 
Egypt,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Bufiris. 

ABOCCIS,  in  Ancient.  Geography ,  the  Abuncis  of 
Ptolemy,  a  town  of  Ethiopia,  fituated  on  the  wedern 
fide  of  the  Nile  near  the  great  cataraft. 

E  2  ABOCROj 


Abnobit 

1  . 

Aboccis. 
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Abacro  ABOCRO,  or  Aborrel,  in  Geography,  a  town  near 
..  ®  r  the  river  Ankobar  or  Coble,  on  the  African  Gold 
_  coail.  it  gives  name  to  a  republican  province. 

ABOLA,  in  Geography,  a  divifion  of  the  Agow,  in 
Abyflinia,  is  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  runs  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  whofe  waters  receive  many 
tributary  Hr  earns  from  the  lofty,  rugged,  and  woody 
mountains  that  form  the  valley.  In  none  of  the  rivers 
are  any  filh  found,  which  Bruce  afcribes  to  their  being 
dried  up  in  the  fummer,  and  great  rapidity  in  winter. 

ABOLITION,  implies  the  a  61  of  annulling,  de- 
ftroying,  making  void,  or  reducing  to  nothing.  In 
our  law,  it  fignifies  the  repealing  any  law  or  ftatute. 
The  leave  given  by  a  prince  or  judge  to  a  criminal  ac- 
cufer  to  defifl  from  farther  profecution  of  the  accufed, 
is  in  the  moil  appropriate  fenfe  denominated  abolition . 

Abolition  is  particularly  ufed  among  civilians,  for 
remitting  the  puniihment  of  a  crime.  It  is,  in  this 
fenfe,  a  kind  of  amneily  \  the  puniihment,  not  the  in¬ 
famy,  is  taken  off. 

Abolition,  in  the  Roman  Law ,  is  the  annulling  a 
profecution,  or  legal  accufation  :  and  in  this  fenfe,  it 
is  different  from  amneily  5  for,  in  the  former,  the  ac¬ 
cufation  might  be  renewed  by  the  fame  profecutor,  but 
in  the  latter,  it  was  extinguiihed  for  ever.  Within  30 
days  after  a  public  abolition,  the  fame  accufer,  with  the 
prince’s  licence,  was  allowed  to  renew  the  charge  ; 
after  a  private  abolition ,  another  accufer  might  renew 
it,  but  the  fame  could  not.  Abolition  was  alfo  ufed  for 
expunging  a  perfon’s  name  from  the  public  lift  of  the 
accufed,  hung  up  in  the  treafury.  It  was  either  pub¬ 
lic,  as  that  under  Auguftus,  when  all  the  names  which 
had  long  hung  up,  were  expunged  at  once  5  or  pri¬ 
vate,  when  it  was  done  at  the  motion  of  one  of  the 
parties.  Abolition  of  debts,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Theodoiian  code,  was  fometimes  granted  to  thofe 
who  were  indebted  to  the  fifcus.  A  medal  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Adrian  reprefents  that  prince  with  a  fceptre  in 
his  left  hand,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right,  with 
which  he  fets  fire  to  feverai  papers  in  pre fence  of  the 
people,  who  teftify  their  joy  and  gratitude  by  lifting 
up  their  hands  towards  heaven.  The  legend  on  the 
medal  is,  Reliqua  cetera  h.  s.  nmnmis  abolita . 

ABOLLA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  warm  kind  of  garment, 
lined  or  doubled,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
chiefly  out  of  the  city,  in  following  the  camp. — Cri¬ 
tics  and  antiquaries  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  form, 
ufe,  kinds,  &c.  of  this  garment.  Papias  makes  it  a 
fpecies  of  the  toga,  or  gown  ;  but  Nonnius,  and  moll 
others,  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  pallium,  or 
cloak.  The  abolla  feems  rather  to  have  flood  oppofed 
to  the  toga ,  which  was  a  garment  of  peace,  as  the 
abolla  was  of  war  ;  at  leall  Varro  and  Martial  place 
them  in  this  oppofite  light.  There  feem  to  have  been 
different  kinds  of  abollce,  appropriated  to  different 
charadlers  and  occafions.  Even  kings  appear  to  have 
vfed  the  abolla  :  Caligula  was  offended  with  King 
Ptolemy  for  appearing  at  the  lliows  in  a  purple  abolla , 
the  fplendour  of  which  drew  the  eyes  of  the  fpeflators 
from  the  emperor  to  himfelf. 

ABOMASUS,  Abomasum,  or  Abomasius, names 
of  the  fourth  itomach  of  ruminating  animals.  It  is  in 
the  abomafus  of  calves  and  lambs  that  the  runnet  or 
earning  is  formed  wherewith  milk  is  curdled.  See 
Comparative  Anatomy », 


ABOMINATION,  a  term  ufed  in  Scripture  with  Abomina- 
regard  to  the  Hebrevrs,  who,  being  fnepherds,  are  faid  li°n 
to  have  been  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  becaufe  _ 

they  facrificed  the  facred  animals  of  that  people,  an!  °ri^m  1 
oxen,  goats,  fheep,  &c.  which  the  Egyptians  efteemed 
as  abominations,  or  things  unlawful.  The  term  is  alfo 
applied  in  the  facred  writings  to  idolatry  and  idols,  be¬ 
caufe  the  worfhip  of  idols  is  in  itfelf  an  abominable 
thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  ceremonies  obferved  by- 
idolaters  were  always  attended  with  licentioufnefs  and 
other  odious  and  abominable  aclions.  The  abomination 
of  defolation ,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  imply  the  llatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  -which 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  caufed  to  be  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem.  And  the  abomination  of  defolation,  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Evangelifls,  fignifies  the  enfigns  of  the 
Romans,  during  the  laft  fiege  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  on 
which  the  figures  of  their  gods  and  emperors  were  em¬ 
broidered,  and  placed  upon  the  temple  after  it  was  taken. 

ABON,  Abona,  or  Abonis,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  a  town  and  river  of  Albion.  The  town,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Camden,  is  Abingdon )  and  the  river,  Abhoii 
or  Avon.  But  by  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  the  difiance 
is  nine  miles  from  the  Venta  Silurum,  or  Caer-Went$ 
others,  therefore,  take  the  town  to  be  Porfhut,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  near  Briflol.  Abhon  or 
Avon,  in  the  Celtic  language,  denotes  a  river. 

ABORAS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  by  Xenophon 
called  Araxes,  a  river  of  Mefopotamia,  which  flows 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Circefium.  In  the  negotiation 
between  Dioclefian  and  Narfes,  near  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  it  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  betweea 
the  Roman  and  Perfian  empire. 

ABORIGINES,  in  Hi/lory,  (Dionyfius  ofHalicar- 
naffus,  Livy,  Virgil)  ;  originally  a  proper  name,  given 
to  a  certain  people  in  Italy,  who  inhabited  the  an¬ 
cient  Latium,  or  country,  now  called  Campagna  di  Ro¬ 
ma.  In  this  fenfe  the  Aborigines  are  diflinguiflied 
from  the  Janigenae,  who,  according  to  the  falfe  Be- 
rofus,  inhabited  the  country  before  them  5  from  the 
Siculi,  whom  they  expelled  5  from  the  Grecians,, 
from  whom  they  defcended  5  from  the  Latins,  whofe 
name  they  affumed  after  their  union  with  Alneas  and 
the  Trojans  j  laflly,  from  the  Aufonii,  Volfci,  Oeno- 
trii,  &c.  neighbouring  nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Whence  this  people  came  by  the  appellation 
is  much  difputed.  St  Jerome  fays,  they  were  fo  call¬ 
ed,  as  being,  abfqne  origine,  the  primitive  planters  of 
the  country  after  the  flood  :  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus 
accounts  for  the  name,  as  denoting  them  the  founders  of 
the  race  of  inhabitants  of  that  country  :  others  think 
them  fo  called,  as  being  originally  Arcadians,  who 
claimed  to  be  earth-born,  and  not  defcended  from  any 
people.  Aurelius  Vi6lor  fuggclls  another  opinion,  viz. 
that  they  wTere  called  Aborigines,  q.  d.  Aberrigines ,, 
from  ab  “  fr6m,”  and  err  arc  “  to  wander  as  having 
been  before  a  wandering  people.  Paufanias  rather f 
thinks  they  were  thus  called  #7 ra  tgi <ri,  “  from  moun¬ 
tain^”  which  opinion  feems  confirmed  by  Virgil,  who, 
fpeaking  of  Saturn,  the  legiilator  of  this  people,  fays, 

Is  genus  indocile  ac  difperfum  moniibus  altis 

Compofuit ,  legefque  dedit . - 

The  Aborigines  were  either  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  fettled  there  by  Janus,  as  fbme  ima¬ 
gine  1 
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Abortion,  gine  \  or  by  Saturn,  or  Cham,  as  others  )  not  long 
after  the  difperfion,  or  even,  as  fome  think,  before  it : 
Or,  they  were  a  colony  fent  from  fome  other  nation  ; 
who  expelling  the  Siculi,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  fet¬ 
tled  in  their  place.  About  this  mother  nation  there 
is  great  difpute.  Some  maintain  it  to  be  the  Arca¬ 
dians,  parties  of  whom  were  brought  into  Italy  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  ,  the  firft  under  the  conduct  of  Oenotrius, 
fon  of  Lycaon,  450  years  before  the  Trojan  war  >  a 
fecond  from  Theflaly  *,  a  third  under  Evander,  60 
years  before  the  Trojan  war  5  befides  another  under 
Hercules  j  and  another  of  Lacedemonians,  who  fled 
from  the  fevere  difeipline'  of  Lycurgus  :  all  thefe  uni¬ 
ting,  are  faid  to  have  formed  the  nation  or  kingdom 
of  the  Aborigines.  Others  will  have  them  of  barba¬ 
rian  rather  than  Grecian  origin,  and  to  have  come 
from  Scythia  }  others  from  Gaul.  Laftly,  Others  will 
have  them  to  be  Canaanites,  expelled  by  Jofliua. 

The  term  Aborigines,  though  fo  famous  in  antiqui¬ 
ty,  is  ufed  in  modem  geography  only  occafionally  as 
an  appellative.  It  is  given  to  the  primitive  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  country,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  colonies,  or 
new  races  of  people. 

ABORTION,  in  Midwifery,  the  premature  exclu- 
fion  of  a  foetus.  See  Midwifery. 

The  pra&ice  of  procuring  abortions  was  prohibited 
by  the  ancient  Greek  legiflators  Solon  and  Lycurgus. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  permitted  among  the  Romans, 
has  been  much  difputed.  It  is  certain  the  pra&ice, 
which  was  by  them  called  vifeeribus  vim  inferre,  was 
frequent  enough  :  but  whether  there  was  any  penalty 
on  it  before  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antonine,  is 
the  queftion.  Nodt  maintains  the  negative  ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  thofe  princes  only  made  it  criminal  in  one 
particular  cafe,  viz.  of  a  married  woman’s  pra&ifing 
it  out  of  refentment  againft  her  hufhand,  in  order  to 
defraud  him  of  the  comfort  of  children  :  this  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  puniftied  by  a  temporary  exile.  The  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  praflice  is  faid  to  have  been  al¬ 
lowed,  was,  that  the  foetus,  while  in  utero,  was  repu¬ 
ted  as  a  part  of  the  mother,  ranked  as  one  of  her  own 
vifeera,  over  which  {he  had  the  fame  power  as  over  the 
reft  :  befides,  that  it  was  not  reputed  as  a  man,  homo  ; 
nor  to  be  alive,  otherwife  than  as  a  vegetable  :  confe- 
quently,  that  the  crime  amounted  to  little  more  than 
that  of  plucking  unripe  fruit  from  the  tree.  Seneca 
reprefents  it  as  a  peculiar  glory  of  Helvia,  that  ftie  had 
never,  like  other  women,  whofe  chief  ftudy  is  their 
beauty  and  fhape,  deftroyed  the  foetus  in  her  womb. 
The  primitive  fathers,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  Auguftin,  &c.  declaimed  loudly  againft 
the  practice  as  virtual  murder.  Several  councils  have 
condemned  it.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  modern  Ro- 
mifti  eccleflaftical  laws  allow  of  difpenfations  for  it. 
Egane  mentions  the  rates  at  which  a  difpenfation  for 
it  may  be  had. 

The  pra&ice  of  artificial  abortion  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  women  and  nurfes,  rarely  in  that  of  phyfi- 
cians  *,  who,  in  fome  countries,  are  not  admitted  to  the 
profeflion  without  abjuring  it.  Hippocrates,  in  the 
oath  he  would  have  enjoined  on  all  phyficians,  includes 
their  not  giving  the  pejfus  abortivus  ;  though  elfewhere 
he  gives  the  formal  procefs  whereby  he  himfelf  pro¬ 
cured  in  a  young  woman  a  mifearriage.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  cbferved,  that  often  all  the  powers  of  art 
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prove  ineffectual,  and  no  lefs  often  do  the  attempts  Abortion 
prove  the  means  of  punifliment  by  their  fatal  confe-  A-braJaneif 
quences.  #  * 

Abortion,  among  gardeners,  fignifies  fuch  fruits 
as  are  produced  too  early,  and  never  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. 

ABORTIVE,  is,  in  general,  applied  to  whatever 
comes  before  its  legitimate  time,  or  to  any  defign  which 
mifearries. 

Abortive  Corn ,  a  diftemper  of  corn  mentioned  by 
M.  Tillet,  and  fufpe&ed  to  be  occafioned  by  infe&s. 

It  appears  long  before  harveft,  and  may  be  known  by 
a  deformity  of  the  ftalk,  the  leaves,  the  ear,  and  even 
the  grain. 

Abortive  Vellum,  is  made  of  the  ikin  of  an  abortive 
calf. 

ABOTRITES,  or  Abodrites,  in  Hi/lory,  the 
name  of  a  people  bordering  on  Bulgaria,  in  that  part 
of  Dacia  contiguous  to  the  Danube.  The  country  of 
the  Abodrites,  noTv  called  Mecklenburg,  was  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Vandalia. 

ABOUKIR,  a  fmall  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  in 
the  defert  between  Alexandria  and  Rofetta.  It  is  the 
ancient  Canopus,  and  is  fituated,  according  to  Mr  Sa- 
vary,  fix  leagues  from  Pharos.  Pliny  fays,  from  the 
teftimonies  of  antiquity,  that  it  was  formerly  an  ifland  : 
and  its  local  appearance  makes  this  credible  \  for  the 
grounds  around  it  are  fo  low,  that  the  fea  ftill  covered 
a  part  of  them  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  The  town  i* 
built  upon  a  rock,  wrhicli  forms  a  handfome  road  for 
(hipping,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  inundations. 

In  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  a  fignal  victory  was  obtained 
in  1798  by  the  Englifti  fleet  over  the  French  fleet. 

The  town  was  taken  from  the  Turks,  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  by  the  French  in  1799,.  an^  retaken  by  the 
Englifh  in  1801. 

ABOUT,  the  fituation  of  a  Ihip  immediately  after 
{he  has  tacked,  or  changed  her  courfe  by  going  about 
and  {landing  on  the  other  tack. — About  Jhip  !  the  or¬ 
der  to  the  lhip’s  crew  for  tacking. 

ABOUTIGE,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  Africa, 
near  the  Nile,  where  they  make  the  beft  opium  in  all 
the  Levant.  It  was  formerly  a  large,  but  now  is  a 
mean  place.  N.  Lat.  26.  50. 

ABRA,  a  lilver  coin,  ftruck  in  Poland,  and  wnrth 
about  one  {hilling  fterling.  It  is  current  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany,  at  Conftantinople,  Aftracan,  Smyrna, 
and  Grand  Cairo. 

ABRABANEL,  Abarbanel,  or  Ayravanel, 

Isaac,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  defeended  from  King  David,, 
and  born  at  Lifbon  A.  D.  1437*  became  coun- 

fellor  to  Alphonfo  V.  king  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  5  but  in  1.492  was  obliged 
to  leave  Spain  with  the  other  Jews.  In  lhort,  after  re- 
fiding  at  Naples,  Corfu,  and  feveral  other  cities,  he 
died  at  Venice  in  1508,  aged  71.  Abrabanel  paffed 
for  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  rabbis  5  and  the  Jews 
gave  him  the  names  of  the  Sage,  the  Prince,  and  the 
Great  Politician.  We  have  a  commentary  of  his  on 
all  the  Old  Teftament,  which  is  pretty  fcarce he  there 
principally  adheres  to  the  literal  fenfe  \  and  his  ftyle  is 
clear',  but  a  little  diffufe.  His  other  works  are,  A 
Treatife  on  the  Creation  of  the  World  j  in  which  he  re¬ 
futes  Ariftotle,  who  imagined,  that  the  world  w^as 
eternal:  A  Trtatife  on  the  Explication  of  the  Prophe¬ 
cies- 
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■  cies  relating  to  the  Mefliah,  againft  the  Chriftians:  A 
book  concerning  Articles  of  Faith  3  and  fome  others 
,  lefs  fought  after.  Though  Abrabanel  difcovers  his  im¬ 
placable  averfion  to  Chrillianity  in  all  his  writings,  yet 
he  treated  Chriftians  writh  politenefs  and  good  manners 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

ABRACADABRA,  a  magical  word,  recommended 
by  Serenus  Samonicus  as  an  antidote  againll  agues  and 
feveral  other  difeafes.  It  was  to  be  written  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  as  many  times  as  the  word  contains  letters, 
omitting  the  la  ft  letter  of  the  former  every  time,  as  in 
the  margin  f ,  and  repeated  in  the  fame  order  3  and 
Vbracadabr  ^en  fafpended  about  the  neck  by  a  linen  thread.  A- 
abracadab  bracadabra  was  the  name  of  a  god  worfhipped  by  the 
abracada  Syrians  3  .fo  wearing  his  name  was  a  fort  of  invocation 
abrac  ad  0f  \^[s  .  a  pia£tice  which,  though  not  more  ufeful, 

yet  was  lefs  irrational,  than  is  the  equally  heathenifli 
pra&ice  among  thofe  who  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  of 
wearing  various  things,  in  expectation  of  their  opera¬ 
ting  by  a  fympathy,  whofe  parents  were  Ignorance  and 
Superftition. 

ABRAHAM,  the  father  and  ftock  whence  the 
faithful  fprung,  was  the  fon  of  Terali.  He  vras  de- 
%  fcended  from  Noah  by  Shem,  from  whom  he  wras  nine 

degrees  removed.  Some  fix  his  birth  in  the  130th  year 
of  Ter  ah’s  age,  but  others  place  it  in  his  father’s  70th 
year.  It  is  highly  probable  he  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Ur,  in  Chaldea,  which  he  and  his  father  left  when  they 
went  to  Canaan,  where  they  remained  till  the  death  of 
Terah 3  after  which,  Abraham  re  fumed  his  firft  defign  of 
going  to  Paleftine.  The  Scriptures  mention  the  ieve- 
ral  places  he  flopped  at  in  Canaan  3  his  journey  into 
Egypt,  where  his  wife  was  carried  off  from  him  3  his 
going  into  Gerar,  where  Sarah  was  again  taken  from 
him,  but  reftored,  >as  before  3  the  victory  he  obtained 
over  the  four  kings  who  had  plundered  Sodom  3  his 
compliance  with  his  wife,  who  infilled  that  he  fhould 
make  ufe  of  their  maid  Hagar  in  order  to  raife  up 
children  3  the  covenant  God  made  with  him,  fealed 
with  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion  3  Ills  obedience  to 
the  command  of  God,  who  ordered  him  to  offer  up 
his  only  fon  as  a  facrifice,  nnd  how  this  bloody  aCt  was 
prevented  3  his  marriage  with  Keturah  3  his  death  at 
the  age  of  175  years  3  and  his  interment  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  near  the  body  of  Sarah  his  firft  wife. 
It  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  dwell  long  upon  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  fince  they  are  fo  well  known.  But  tradition 
has  fupplied  numberlefs  others,  the  mention  of  one  or 
two  of  which  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Many  extraordinary  particulars  have  been  told  re¬ 
lating  to  his  converfion  from  idolatry.  It  is  a  pretty 
general  opinion,  that  he  fucked  in  the  poifon  with  his 
milk  3  that  his  father  made  ftatues,  aftd  taught  that 
*■  Suidas  in  they  were  to  be  worfhipped  as  gods  *.  Some  Jewifh 
See  authors  relate  f ,  that  Abraham  followed  the  fame  trade 
iAfud’Ge-  vvith  Terah  for  a  confiderable  time.  Maimonides  J 
tiebrand.  in  fays,  that  he  was  bred  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Sa- 
Chron.  bceans,  who  acknowledged  no  deity  but  the  ftars  3  that 

%  More  Ne-  his  reflections  on  the  nature  of  the  planets,  his  admira- 
'vcsb.  c.  29.  tjQn  q£  their  motions,  beauty,  and  order,  made  him 
conclude  there  mull  be  a  being  fuperior  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  univerfe,  a  being  who  created  and  govern¬ 
ed  it  3  however,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  he  did 
not  renounce  Paganifm  till  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 
It  is  related  ||,  that  his  father,  being  gone  a  journey, 
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left  him  to  fell  the  ftatues  in  his  abfence  3  and  that  a  Abraham, 
man,  who  pretended  to  be  a  purchafer,  afked  him  how ' 
old  he  was  :  Abraham  anfwered,  “  Fifty.”—' u  Wretch 
that  thou  art  (faid  the  other),  for  adoring  at  fuch  an 
age  a  being  which  is  but  a  day  old  !”  Thefe  words 
greatly  confounded  Abraham.  Some  time  afterwards, 
a  woman  brought  him  fome  flour,  that  he  might  give 
it  as  an  offering  to  the  idols  3  but  Abraham,  inftead 
of  doing  fo,  took  up  a  hatchet  and  broke  them  all  to 
pieces,  excepting  the  largefl,  into  the  hand  of  which 
he  put  the  weapon.  Terah,  at  his  return,  afked 
whence  came  all  this  havock  ?  Abraham  made  au- 
fwer,  that  the  ftatues  had  had  a  great  conteft  which 
fhould  eat  firft  of  the  oblation  3  u  Upon  which  (faid 
he),  the  god  you  fee  there,  being  the  ftouteft,  hewed 
the  others  to  pieces  with  that  hatchet.”  Terah  told 
him  this  was  bantering  3  for  thofe  idols  had  not  the 
fenfe  to  aCt  in  this  manner.  Abraham  retorted  thefe 
words  upon  his  father  againft  the  worfhipping  of  fuch 
gods.  Terah,  flung  with  this  raillery,  delivered  up 
his  fon  to  the  cognizance  of  Nimrod,  the  fovereign  of 
the  country  :  who  exhorted  Abraham  to  worfhip  the. 
fire  3  and,  upon  his  refufal,  commanded  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  midfl  of  the  flames  :  “  Now  let  your 
God  (faid  he)  come  and  deliver  you.”  But  (adds 
the  tradition)  Abraham  efcaped  from  the  flames  un¬ 
hurt. — This  tradition  is  not  of  modern  date,  lince  it 
is  told  by  St  Jerome  §  3  who  feems  to  credit  it  in  ge-  §  *Lrmdifs 
neral,  but  difbelieves  that  part  of  it  which  makes  Te-  m 

rah  fo  cruel  as  to  be  the  informer  againft  his  own  fon.  l^n% 
Perhaps  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Ur  *  might  have  *  It  is  the 
given  rife  to  the  fiction  altogether.  Such  as  lay  ilrefs  ProPer 
on  the  following  words  which  God  fays  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  7.),  Iam  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out  o^alfofignifil* 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees ,  imagine  that  he  faved  him  from  a  ed [fire.  The 
great  perfecution,  fince  he  employed  the  very  fame  Lat.  verfion 
words  in  the  beginning  of  the  decalogue  to  denote  the  ^Uras  ix. 
deliverance  from  Egypt.  ZllAfi 

Abraham  is  faid  to  have  been  well  {killed  in  many^  de  ignc 
fciences,  and  to  have  wrote  feveral  books.  Jofephus  f  Cbaldeorum. 
tells  us  that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  and  t  Antiq. 
geometry  3  and,  according  to  Eupolemus  and  Artapan,  **  caP*7# 
he  inflrucled  the  Phoenicians,  as  wTell  as  the  Egyp-  *  ‘ 

tians,  in  aftronomy.  A  work  which  treats  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  has  been  long  afcribed  to  him  :  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  J,  and  the  Rabbis  Chanina  and  HofchiaJ  Heidegget 
ufed  to  read  it  on  the  eve  before  the  Sabbath.  In  the  Bbifi.  PatrU 
firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  according  to  St  Epiphanius  tom* 

a  heretical  feCt,  called  Sethinians,  difperfed  a  piece  ^^idJerf. 
which  had  the  title  of  Abraham's  Revelation.  Origen  //*r.p.2S& 
mentions  alfo  a  treatife  fuppofed  to  be  wrote  by  this 
patriarch.  All  the  feveral  works  which  Abraham 
compofed  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  are  faid  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  library  of  the  monaflery  of  the  Holy 
C.rofs  on  Mount  Amaria  in  Ethiopia  § .  The  book  on  §  Kircheni V 
the  creation  was  printed  at  Paris  1552,  and  tranilated  Tremtife  of 
into  Latin  by  Poftel :  Rittangel,  a  converted  Jew,  and  Ltf)rarieTi 
profeffor  at  Konigfberg,  gave  alfo  a  Latin  tranflation  I^2‘ 
of  it,  with  remarks,  in  1  642. 

Abraham,  Ben  Chaila ,  a  Spanifli  rabbi,  in  the 
13th  century,  who  profeffed  aftrology,  andaffumed  the 
character  of  a  prophet.  He  pretended  to  predict  the 
coming  of  the  Mefliah,  which  was  to  happen  in  the 
year  1358  3  but  fortunately  he  died  in  1303,  fifty-five 
years  before  the  time  when  the  prediction  was  to  be 

fulfilled. 
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Abraham  fulfilled.  He  wrote  a  book,  De  Nativitatibus ,  which 
II  was  printed  at  Rome  in  154 5. 

^Abraxas.  Abraham  Usque,  a  Portuguefe  Jew,  who,  in  con- 
-  jun&ion  with  Tobias  Atlrias,  tranilated  the  Hebrew 

Bible  into  Spanifh.  It  was  printed  at  Ferrara  in 
1  553,  and  reprinted  in  Holland  in  1630.  This  Bible, 
especially  the  firft  edition,  which  is  moft  valuable,  is 
marked  with  liars  at  certain  words,  which  are  defign- 
ed  to  (how  that  thefe  words  are  diiFicult  to  be  under- 
Hood  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  a 
different  fenfe. 

Abraham,  Nicholas ,  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  in 
the  diocefe  of  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  in  1589.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  the  rank  of  divinity  profeffor  in  the  univerlity  of 
Pont-a-Moufon,  which  he  enjoyed  17  years,  and  died 
September  7.  1655.  He  wrote  Notes  on  Virgil  and 
on  Nonnius  3  A  Commentary  on  fome  of  Cicero’s  O- 
rations,  in  two  vols.  folio 3  an  excellent  collection  of 
theological  pieces  in  folio,  entitled  Pharus  Veteris  Tef- 
tamenti ;  and  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  verfe. 

ABRAHAMITES,  an  order  of  monks  extermina¬ 
ted  for  idolatry  by  Theophilus  in  the  ninth  century. 
Alfo  the  name  of  another  fed  of  heretics  who  had 
adopted  the  errors  of  Paulus.  See  Paulicians. 

ABRANTES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadu- 
ra,  feated  on  an  eminence,  in.  the  midlt  of  gardens  and 
olive  trees,  near  the  river  Tajo,  belongs  to  a  marquis 
of  the  fame  name.  It  contains  35,000  inhabitants, 
four  convents,  an  alms-houfe,  and  an  hofpital.  W. 
Long.  7.  18.  N.  Lat.  39.  13. 

ABRASAX,  or  Abraxas,  the  fupreme  god  of  the 
Balilidian  heretics.  It  is  a  myftical  or  cabbaliftic 
word,  compofed  of  the  Greek  letters  ot,  6,  £,  g,  a,  ?,• 
which  together,  according  to  the  Grecian  mode  of  nu¬ 
meration,  make  up  the  number  365..  For  Bafilides 
taught,  that  there  were  365  heavens  between  the  earth 
and  the  empyrean  3  each  of  which  heavens  had  its  an¬ 
gel  or  intelligence,  which  created  it  3  each  of  which 
angels  like  wife  was  created  by  the  angel  next  above 
it 3  thus  afcending  by  a  fcale  to  the  Supreme  being,  or1 
firff  Creator.  The  Balilidians  ufed  the  word  Abraxas' 
by  way  of  charm  or  amulet. 

ABRASION  is  fometimes  ufed  among  medical 
writers  for  the  effeCl  of  fharp  corrofive  medicines  or 
humours  in  wearing  away  the  natural  mucus  which  co¬ 
vers  the  membranes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines.  The  word  is  compofed  of  the 
Latin  ab  and  rado ,  to  ffave  or  f crape  off, 

ABRAVANNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name 
of  a  promontory  and  river  of  Galloway  in  Scotland,  fo 
called  from  the  Celtic  term  Aber ,  fignifying  either  ther 
mouth  of  a  river  or  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and 
Avon ,  a  river. 

ABRAUM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a  fpecies  of  red  clay,  ufed  in  England 
by  the  cabinetmakers,  &c.  to  give  a  red  colour  to  new 
mahogany  wood.  We  have  it  from  the  ille  of  Wight  3 
but  it  is  alfo  found  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

ABRAXAS,  an  antique  (lone  with  the  word  abraxas 
engraven  on  it.  They  are  of  various  lizes,  and  moft  of 
them  as  old  as  the  third  century.  They  are  frequent 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  3  and  a-colle&ion  of  them, 
as  complete  as  poflible,  has  been  defired  by  feveral. 
Tl>ere  is  a  fine  one  in  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve,  which 
has  ocoafioned  much  fpeculation.  Moft;  of  them  feem 


to  have  come  from  Egypt  3  whence  they  are  of  feme  Abreaft 
ufe  for  explaining  the  antiquities  of  that  country. 
Sometimes  they  have  no  other  infeription  belides  the  men£  ~ 

word  :  but  others  have  the  names  of  faints,  angels,  or  -  — - * 

Jehovah  himfelf  annexed  3  though  moft  ufually  the 
name  of  the  Bafilidian  god.  Sometimes  there  is  a  re- 
prefentation  of  Ills  fitting  on  a  lotus,  or  Apis '  liir- 
rounded  with  ftars  3  fometimes  monftrous  compofitions 
of  animals,  obfeene  images,  Phalli  and  Ithyphalli.  The 
graving  is  rarely  good,  but  the  word  on  the  reverfe  is 
fometimes  faid  to  be  in  a  more  modern  ftyle  than  the 
other.  The  characters  are  ufually  Greek,  Hebrew,. 

Coptic,  or  Hetrurian,  and  fometimes  of  a  mongrel 
kind,  invented,  a3  it  would  feem,  to  render  their  mean¬ 
ing  the  more  infcrutable.  It  is  difputed  whether  the 
Veronica  of  Montreuil,  or  the  granite  obelilk  mention¬ 
ed  by  Gori,  be  Abraxafes. 

ABREAST  (a  fea  term),  fide  by  fide,  or  oppofite 
to  3  a  lituation  in  which  two  or  more  (hips  lie,  with 
their  lides  parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  heads  equal¬ 
ly  advanced.  This  term  more  particularly  regards  the 
line  of  battle  at  fea,  where,  on  the  different  occalions 
of  attack,  retreat,  or  purfuit,  the  feveral  fquadrons  or' 
divifions  of  a  fleet  are  obliged  to  vary  their  difpolitions, 
and  yet  maintain  a  proper  regularity  by  failing  in  right 
or  curved  lines.  When  the  line  is  formed  abreaft,  the' 
whole  fquadron  advances  uniformly,  the  (hips  being 
equally  diftant  from  and  parallel  to  each  other,  fo  that 
the  length  of  each  (hip  forms  a  right  angle  wTith  the 
extent  of  the  fquadron  or  line  abreaft.  The  commander 
in  chief  is  always  ftationed  in  the  centre,  and  the  £e- 
cond  and  third  in  command  in  the  centres  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  fquadrons. — Abreaft ,  within  the  (hip,  implies 
on  a  line  with  the  beam,  or  by  the  fide  of  any  objeft 
aboard  3  as,  the  frigate  fprung  a  leak  abreajl  of  the 
main  hatchway,  i.  e.  on  the  fame  line  with  the  main 
hatchway,  crofting  the  (hip’s  length  at  right  angles,  in 
oppofition  to  afore  or  abaft  the  hatchway. 

ABRETTENE,  or  Abrettine,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy,  a  diftriCl  of  Myfta,  in  Alia.  Hence  the  epithet 
Abrettenus  given  to  Jupiter  (Strabo)  3  whofe  pried* 
was  Cleon,  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers, 
and  who  received  many  and  great  favours  at  the  hand 
of  Antony,  but  afterwards  went  over  to  Auguftus. 

The  people  were-  called  Ahretteni  ;  inhabiting  the 
country  between  Ancyra  of  Phrygia  and  the  river 
Rhyndacus^ 

ABRIDGMENT,  in  Literature ,  a  term  fignifying 
the  reduction  of  a  book  into  a  fmaller  compafs. 

The  art  of  conveying  much  fentiment  in  fewT  words, 
is  the  happiefl:  talent  an  author  can  be  poffcffed  of. 

This  talent  is  peculiarly  neceffary  in  the  prefent  date 
of  literature  3  for  many  writers  have  acquired  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  fpreading  a  few  trivial  thoughts  over  feveral 
hundred  pages.  When  an  author  hits  upon  a  thought 
that  pleafes  him,  he  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  it,  to  view  it 
in  different  lights,  to  force  it  in  improperly,  or  upon 
the  flighted  relations.  Though  this  may  be  pleafant 
to  the  writer,  it  tires  and  vexes  the  reader.  There  is 
another  great  fource  of  diffufion  in  compolition.  It  is 
a  capital  obje<5l  with  an  author,  whatever  be  the  fub- 
je<ff,  to  give  vent  to  all  his  beft  thoughts.  When  he 
finds  a  proper  place  for  any  of  them,  he  is  peculiarly 
happy.  But  rather  than  facrifice  a  thought  he  is  fond 
of,  he  forces  it  in  by  way  of  digreflion,  or  fuperfiuous 

illuftration*. 
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illu  ft  ration.  If  none  of  thefe  expedients  anfwer  his 
purpofe,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  margin,  a  very  conve- 
'  nient  apartment  for  all  manner  of  pedantry  and  imper¬ 
tinence.  There  is  not  an  author,  however  correft, 
but  is  more  or  lefs  faulty  in  this  refpedt.  An  abridger, 
however,  is  not  fubjedl  to  thefe  temptation^.  The 
thoughts  are  not  his  own }  he  views  them  in  a  cooler 
and  lefs  affe&ionate  manner  5  he  difcovers  an  impro¬ 
priety  in  fome,  a  vanity  in  others,  and  a  want  of  utili¬ 
ty  in  many.  His  bufmefs,  therefore,  is  to  retrench  fu- 
perfluities,  digreffions,  quotations,  pedantry,  &c.  and 
to  lay  ^before  the  public  only  what  is  really  ufeful. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  employment :  To  abridge 
fome  books,  requires  talents  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
thofe  of  the  author.  The  fads,  manner,  fpirit,  and 
reafoning  muft  be  preferved  \  nothing  effential,  either 
in  argument  or  illuftration,  ought  to  be  omitted.  The 
difficulty  of' the  talk  is  the  principal  reafon  why  we 
have  lo  few  good  abridgments  :  Wynne’s  abridgment 
of  Locke’s  EJTay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  unexceptionable  one  in  our  language. 

Thefe  obfervations  relate  folely  to  fuch  abridgments 
as  are  defigned  for  the  public.  But, 

When  a  perfon  wants  to  fet  down  the  fubftance  of 
any  book,  a  fhorter  and  lefs  laborious  method  may  be 
followed.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  plan  to  give  ex¬ 
amples  of  abridgments  for  the  public  :  But  as  it  may 
be  ufeful,  efpecially  to  young  people,  to  know  how  to 
abridge  books  for  their  own  ufe,  after  giving  a  few  di¬ 
rections,  we  ffiall  exhibit  an  example  or  two,  to  fhow, 
with  what  eafe  it  may  be  done. 

Read  the  book  carefully  \  endeavour  to  learn  the 
principal  view  of  the  author  •,  attend  to  the  arguments 
employed  :  When  you  have  done  fo,  you  will  general¬ 
ly  find,  that  what  the  author  ufes  as  new  or  additional 
arguments,  are  in  reality  only  collateral  ones,  or  ex- 
tenfions  of  the  principal  argument.  Take  a  piece  of 
paper  or  a  common-place  book,  put  down  what  the 
author  wants  to  prove,  fubjoin  the  argument  or  argu¬ 
ments,  and  you  have  the  fubftance  of  the  book  in  a  few 
lines.  For  example, 

In  the  Eflfay  on  Miracles,  Mr  Hume’s  defign  is  to 
prove,  That  miracles  which  have  not  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  objeds  of  our  fenfes,  cannot  reafonably  be  be¬ 
lieved  upon  the  teftimony  of  others. 

Now,  this  argument  (for  there  happens  to  be  but 
one)  is, 

44  That  experience,  which  in  fome  things  is  variable, 

“  in  others  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning 
“  concerning  matters  of  fad.  A  variable  experience 
“  gives  rife  to  probability  only  \  an  uniform  experi- 
44  ence  amounts  to  a  proof.  Our  belief  of  any  fad 
44  from  the  teftimony  of  eye  witiiefies  is  derived  from 
44  no  other  principle  than  our  experience  in  the  vera- 
44  city  of  human  teftimony.  If  the  fad  attefted  be 
44  miraculous,  here  arifes  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite 
44  experiences,  or  proof  againft  proof.  Now,  a  mi- 
44  racle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  as  a 
44  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  eftablifhed  thefe 
44  laws,  the  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from  the  very  na- 
44  ture  of  the  fad,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument 
44  from  experience  can  poffibly  be  imagined  ^  and  if 
44  fo,  it  is  an  undeniable  coufequence,  that  it  cannot  be 
*4  furmounted  by  any  proof  whatever  derived  from  hu- 
#  /jian  teftimony.” 
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In  Dr  Campbell’s  Diftertation  on  Miracles,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  principal  aim  is  to  (how  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Hume’s 
argument  5  which  he  has  done  moft  fuccefsfully  by  an¬ 
other  fmgle  argument,  as  follows  : 

44  The  evidence  arifing  from  human  teftimony  is  not 
44 folely  derived  from  experience  :  on  the  contrary,  te- 
44  ftimony  hath  a  natural  influence  on  belief  antecedent 
44  to  experience.  The  early  and  unlimited  affent  given 
44  to  teftimony  by  children  gradually  contrads  as  they 
44  advance  in  life  :  it  is,  therefore,  more  confonant  to 
44  truth  to  fay,  that  our  diffidence  in  teftimony  is  the 
44  refult  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has  this 
44  foundation.  Befides,  the  uniformity  of  experience, 
44  in  favour  of  any  fad,  is  not  a  proof  againft  its  be- 
46  ing  reverfed  in  a  particular  inftaqce.  The  evidence 
44  arifing  from  the  Angle  teftimony  of  a  man  of  known 
44  veracity  will  go  farther  to  eftabliffi  a  belief  in  its  be- 
44  ing  adually  reverfed  :  If  his  teftimony  be  confirmed 
44  by  a  few  others  of  the  fame  charader,  we  cannot 
44  withhold  our  affent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now,  though 
44  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform 
laws,  and  though  we  have  not  the  teftimony  of  our 
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ment. 


44  fenfes  in  favour  of  any  violation  of  them  \  ftill,  if  in 
44  particular  inftances  we  have  the  teftimon^  of  thou - 
u  finds  of  our  fellow-creatures  and  thofe  too  men  of 
44  ftrid  integrity,  fwayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  or 
44  intereft,  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  common 
44  fenfe,  That  they  were  adually  eye  witneffes  of  th^fe 
44  violations,  the  conftitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us 
44  to  believe  them.” 

Thefe  two  examples  contain  the  fubftance  of  about 
400  pages.— -Making  private  abridgments  of  this  kind 
has  many  advantages  :  it  engages  us  to  read  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  attention  $  it  fixes  the  fubjed  in  our  minds  5 
and,  if  we  fhould  happen  to  forget,  inftead  of  reading 
the  books  again,  by  glancing  a  few  lines,  we  are  not 
only  in  poffeffion  of  the  chief  arguments,  but  recal  in  a 
good  meafure  the  author’s  method  and  manner. 

Abridging  is  peculiarly  ufeful  in  taking  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  what  is  delivered  by  profeiTors,  &c.  It  is 
impoffible,  even  with  the  affiftance  of  fliort-hand,  to 
take  down,  verbatim ,  what  is  faid  by  a  public  fpeaker. 
Befides,  although  it  were  pradicable,  fuch  a  talent 
would  be  of  little  ufe.  Every  public  fpeaker  has  cir¬ 
cumlocutions,  redundancies,  lumber,  which  defer ve  not 
to  be  copied.  All  that  is  really  ufeful  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  a  ffiort  compafs.  If  the  plan  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  arguments  employed  in  fupport  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches,  be  taken  down,  you  have  the  whole. 
Thefe  you  may  afterwards  extend  in  the  form  of  a  dif- 
courfe  dreffed  in  your  own  language.  This  would  not 
only  be  a  more  rational  employment,  but  would  like- 
wife  be  an  excellent  method  of  improving  young  men 
in  compofition  5  an  object  too  little  attended  to  in  all 
our  univerfities. 

44  The  mode  of  reducing,  fays  the  author  of  the  Cu- 
riofities  of  Literature,  what  the  ancients  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  bulky  volumes,  practifed  in  preceding  centu¬ 
ries,  came  into  general  ufe  about  the  fifth.  As  the 
number  of  lludents  and  readers  diminifhed,  authors 
neglected  literature,  and  were  difgufted  with  com¬ 
pofition  ^  for  to  write  is  feldom  done,  but  when  the 
writer  entertains  the  hope  of  finding  readers.  Inftead 
of  original  authors,  there  fuddenly  arofe  numbers  of 
abridgers .  Thefe  men,  amidft  the  prevailing  diiguft 
2  for 
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AVmcata-  for  literature,  imagined  they  (hould  gratify  the  public 
nun,  by  introducing  a  mode  of  reading  works  in  a  few  hours, 
^tioiP”  which  other  wife  could  not  be  done  in  many  months  ; 

.  -ii  -»  and,  obferving  that  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  ancients 
lay  buried  in  duft,  without  any  one  condefcending  to 
examine  them,  the  difagreeable  neceftity  infpired  them 
with  an  invention  that  might  bring  thofe  works  and 
themfelves  into  public  notice,  by  the  care  they  took  of 
renovating  them.  This  they  imagined  to  effect  by  form¬ 
ing  abridgments  of  thefe  ponderous  volumes. 

All  thefe  Abridgers,  however,  did  not  follow  the 
fame  mode.  Some  contented  themfelves  with  making 
a  mere  abridgment  of  their  authors,  by  employing  their 
owrn  expreftions,  or  by  inconfiderable  alterations.  Others 
compofed  thofe  abridgments  in  drawing  them  from  va¬ 
rious  authors,  but  from  whofe  w-orks  they  only  took  what 
appeared  to  them  moft  worthy  of  obfervation,  and  dref- 
fed  them  in  their  owrn  ftyle.  Others,  again,  having  be¬ 
fore  them  feveral  authors  who  wTrote  on  the  fame  fub- 
je£t,  took  paffages  from  each,  united  them,  and  thus 
formed  a  new  work.  They  executed  their  defign  by 
digefting  in  common  places,  and  under  various  titles, 
the  moll  valuable  parts  they  could  colled,  from  the 
bell  authors  they  read.  To  thefe  laft  ingenious  fcholars, 
we  owe  the  refcue  of  many  valuable  fragments  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  They  happily  preferved  the  belt  maxims,  the 
characters  of  perfons,  defcriptions,  and  any  other  fub- 
je&s  which  they  found  interefting  in  their  ftudies. 

There  have  been  learned  men  who  have  cenfured 
thefe  Abridgers,  as  the  caufe  of  our  having  loft  fo  many 
excellent  entire  wrorks  of  the  ancients  *,  for  pofterity  be¬ 
coming  lefs  ftudious,  wTas  fatisfied  with  thefe  extracts, 
and  neglected  to  preferve  the  originals,  whofe  volumi¬ 
nous  fize  wras  lefs  attractive.  Others  on  the  contrary 
fay,  that  thefe  Abridgers  have  not  been  fo  prejudicial 
to  literature,  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  and  that  had  it 
not  been  for  their  care,  which  fnatched  many  a  perifh- 
able  fragment  from  that  fhipwreck  of  letters,  which 
the  barbarians  occafioned,  we  ftiould  perhaps  have  had 
no  wrorks  of  the  ancients  remaining. 

Abridgers,  Compilers,  and  even  Tranflators,  in  the 
prefent  faftidious  age,  are  alike  regarded  with  contempt  ; 
yet  to  form  their  works  with  {kill  requires  an  exertion 
of  judgment,  and  frequently  of  tafte,  of  which  their 
contemners  appear  to  have  no  conception.  It  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  fuch  literary  labours,  that  even  when 
performed  with  ability,  the  learned  wdll  not  be  found 
to  w^ant  them,  and  the  unlearned  have  not  difcernment 
to  appreciate  them.” 

ABRINCATARUM  oppidum,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  the  town  of  the  Abrincates  or  Abrincatui  ;  now 
Avranches ,  in  France,  fituated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
fouth-wreft  of  Normandy,  near  the  borders  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  on  the  Englifh  channel.  W.  Long.  1.  10.  N. 
Lat.  48.  40. 

ABROGATION,  the  aCt  of  abolifhing  a  law,  by 
authority  of  the  maker  *,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  is  fy- 
nonymous  with  abolition,  repealing,  and  revocation. 

Abrogation  (lands  oppofed  to  rogation :  it  is  diftin- 
guiftied  from  derogation ,  which  implies  the  taking 
away  only  fome  part  of  a  law;  from  fubrogation ,  which 
denotes  the  adding  a  claufe  to  it  ;  from  abrogation , 
which  implies  the  limiting  or  reftraining  it ;  from  dif- 
penfation ,  which  only  fets  it  aftde  in  a  particular  in- 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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ftance  ;  and  from  antique tion ,  which  is  the  refuung  to  Abrokani 
pafs  a  law.  II 

ABROKANI,  or  Mallemolli,  a  kind  of  mullin,  , Ab ' 7'°' 
or  clear  white  fine  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  particularly  from  Bengal  ;  being  in 
length  16  French  ells  and  3  quarters,  and  in  breadth 
5  eighths. 

ABROLHOS,  in  Geography ,  dangerous  (hoals  or 
banks  of  fand,  about  20  leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  S.  Lat.  18.  22.  W.  Long.  38.  45. 

ABROMA,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

ABROTANUM,  in  Botany.  See  Artemisia, 

Botany  Index. 

ABROTONUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  and 
harbour  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  diftrid  of  Syrtis 
Parva,  in  Africa  ;  one  of  the  three  cities  that  formed 
Tripoly. 

ABRUG-Banya,  in  Geography ,  a  populous  towm  of 
Tran  fyl  vania,  in  the  diftrid  of  Weiffenburg.  It  is 
fituated  in  a  country  which  abounds  with  mines  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  mine  office,  and 
chief  of  the  metal  towns.  E.  Long.  23.  24.  N.  Lat. 

46,  5°- 

ABRUS,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  the  Gly¬ 
cine. 

ABRUZZO,  a  province  of  Naples.  The  river 
Pefcara  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  call¬ 
ed  Ulterior,  of  which  Aquila  is  the  capital  ;  and  the 
other  Citerior,  whofe  capital  is  Chieti.  Befides  the 
Apennines,  there  are  twTo  confiderable  mountains,  the  one 
called  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  other  Monte  Majello  ; 
the  top  of  which  laft  is  always  covered  w7ith  fnowu  A- 
bruzzo  is  a  cold  country ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
is  not  fo  great  as  to  prevent  the  country  from  produ¬ 
cing  in  abundance  every  thing  requifite  for  the  fupport 
of  life.  Vegetables,  fruits,  animals,  and  numberlefs 
other  articles  of  fuftenance,  not  only  furniih  ample 
provifion  for  the  ufe  of  the  natives,  but  alfo  allow  of 
exportation.  It  produces  fo  much  wheat,  that  many 
thoufands  of  quarters  are  annually  (hipped  off.  Much 
Turkey  wheat  is  fent  out,  and  the  province  of  Teramo 
fells  a  great  deal  of  rice  little  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  Lombardy.  Oil  is  a  plentiful  commodity,  and 
wines  are  made  for  exportation  on  many  parts  of  the 
coaft  ;  but  wool  has  always  been,  and  dill  is,  their 
llaple  commodity  :  the  flocks,  after  pafting  the  whole 
fummer  in  the  fine  paftures  of  the  mountains,  are  driven 
for  the  winter  into  the  wrarm  plains  of  Puglia,  and  a 
few  fpots  near  their  own  coaft,  where  the  fnow  does  net 
lie.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  woollens  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  except  two  fmall  ones  of  coarfe  cloth.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  wrool  is  exported  unwrought.  No 
(ilk  is  made  here,  though  mulberry  trees  would  grow 
w7ell  in  the  low7  grounds. 

Formerly  the  territory  of  Aquila  furniihed  Italy  al- 
moft  exclusively  w7ith  faffron  ;  but  fmee  the  culture  of 
that  plant  has  been  fo  much  followed  in  Lombardy,  it 
has  fallen  to  nothing  in  Abruzzo.  In  the  maritime 
trails  of  country  the  cultivation  of  liquorice  has  been 
increafed  of  late  years,  but  foreigners  export  the  roots 
in  their  natural  (late  :  in  the  province  of  Teramo  there 
is  a  manufa&ory  of  pottery  w7are.  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand  in  Germany,  by  the  way  of  Tricfte,  as 
it  is  remarkably  hard  and  fine ;  but  even  this  is  going 
F  to 
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Atruzzo.  to  decay,  by  being  abandoned  entirely  to  the  igno- 

— - ranee  of  common  workmen.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
tb at  any  improvements  will  be  made  in  arts  and  manu- 
fa£lures,  wliere  the  encouragement  and  attention  of  fu- 
periors  is  wanting,  and  no  pains  taken  to  render  the 
commodity  more  marketable,  or  to  open  better  channels 
of  fale  for  it.  The  only  advantages  thefe  provinces 
enjoy,  are  the  gift  of  benevolent  nature  ;  but  die  has 
dill  greater  prefents  in  dore  for  them,  and  waits  only 
for  the  helping  hand  of  government  to  produce  them. 
This  whole  coad,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  is  ut¬ 
terly  deditute  of  fea  ports  ;  and  the  only  fyots  where 
the  produce  can  be  embarked  are  dangerous  inconve¬ 
nient  roads,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  along  a  lee- 
{hore  :  the  difficulty  of  procuring  dripping,  and  of  load¬ 
ing  the  goods,  frequently  caufes  great  quantities  of 
them  to  rot  on  hand  ;  which  damps  indudry,  and  pre¬ 
vents  ail  improvements  in  agriculture.  Ihe  hufband- 
man  is  a  poor  difpirited  wretch,  and  wretclrednefs  pro¬ 
duces  emigration  :  the  uneven  furface  of  the  country 
occafions  it  to  be  inhabited  by  retail,  if  the  expreffion 
may  be  ufed,  rather  than  in  large  mafies  ;  for  there  is 
not  a  city  that  contains  ten  thoufand  people,  and  few 
of  them  exceed  three  thoufand.  Villages,  cadles,  and 
feudatory  eflates  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance  5 
but  the  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  are  to  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds,  not  thoufands  :  in  a  word,  the  political 
and  focial  fyilem  of  the  province  diows  no  figns  of  the 
vigour  rvhich  nature  fo  remarkably  difpla^s  heie  in  all 
her  operations. 

The  antiquary  and  the  naturalift  may  travel  here 
with  exquifite  pleafure  and  profit  y  the  former  will  find 
treafures  of  inferiptions,  and  inedited  monuments  be¬ 
longing  to  the  warlike  nations  that  once  covered  the 
face  of  the  country  5  the  natural  philosopher  will  have 
a  noble  field  for  obfervation  in  the  llupendous  moun¬ 
tains  that  rife  on  all  Tides.  Monte-corno  and  Majelio 
are  among  the  mod  intereftmg.  The  firft  is  like  an  aged 
monument  of  nature,  bald,  and  horribly  broken  on 
every  afpeft  1  from  various  appearances,  it  is  evident 
that  "its  bowels  contain  many  valuable  veins  of  metallic 
ore  5  but  the  great  difficulty  of  accefs  renders  the  fearch 
of  them  almofl  impracticable.  Majelio  has  other  merits, 
and  of  a  gayer  kind  : — -nature  has  clothed  its  declivities 
and  elevated  fields  with  an  infinite  variety  of  plants. 

The  charaaer  of  the  inhabitants  varies  a  little  among 
themfetves,  according  to  fituation  and  climate,  but  el- 
fentially  from  the  difpofition  of  the  natives  of  the  more 
{blither n  provinces.  I  his  proceeds  from  a  difference 

of  origin  :  for  the  Lombards,  who  were  barbarians, 
but  not  cruel 5  poor,  hut  hofpitable  ;  endowed  with 
plain  honeil  fenfe,  though  poffeffed  of  little  acutenefs 
or  fubtlety  ;  remained  peaceable  proprietors  of  thele 
mountainous  regions,  till  the  Normans,  who  were  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  a  fimilar  climate,  came  and  difipoffeffed 
them.  The  Greeks  who  retained  almod  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  under  their  dominion,  never  had 
any  {way  here.  For  this  reafon  the  Abruzzefi  dill 
bear  a  great  refemblance  to  their  northern  progenitors 
or  maders  :  to  this  day  one  may  trace  in  them  the 
fame  goodnefs  of  heart,  but  great  indolence  and  re¬ 
pugnance  to  lively  exertions  5  a  fault  that  proceeds  ra¬ 
ther  from  a  want  of  aCtive  virtue,  than  a  difpofition  to 
wickednefs.  Hence  it  comes,  that  in  thefe  provinces, 
where  the  proximity  of  the  frontier  almod  enfures  im? 
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punity,  fewer  atrocious  and  inhuman  deeds  are  heard  Abfalora 
of  than  in  other  parts  of  the  realm.  Remnants  of  an-  Abf,|aru^ 

cient  northern  cudoms  exided  here  fo  late  as  the  be-  ,  _ J 

ginning  of  this  century,  and,  among  the  mountaineers, 
very  evident  traces  of  the  Frank  and  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guages  may  be  difeovered. 

ABSALOM,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory,  the  fon  of  Da¬ 
vid  by  Maacah,  was  brother  to  Tamar,  David’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  ravifhed  by  Amnon  their  elded  brother 
by  another  mother.  Abfalom  waited  two  years  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  the  injury  done  to  his  fifter  : 
and  at  lad  procured  the  affaffination  of  Amnon  at  a 
fead  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  king’s  fons.  He 
took  refuge  with  Talmai  king  of  Gefhur  ;  and  was  no 
fooner  redored  to  favour,  but  he  engaged  the  Ifraelites 
to  revolt  from  his  father.  Abfalom  was  defeated  in 
the  wrood  of  Ephraim  :  as  he  was  flying,  his  ban- 
caught  hold  of  an  oak,  where  he  hung  till  Joab  came 
and  thrud  him  through  with  three  darts :  David  had 
exprefsly  ordered  his  life  to  be  fpared,  and  extremely 
lamented  him.  The  weight  of  Abfalom’s  hair,  which 
is  dated  at  “  200  fhekels  after  the  king’s  weight,” 
has  occafioned  much  critical  difeuffion.  If,  according 
to  feme,  the  Jewiih  (liekel  of  diver  was  equal  to  half 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  200  fhekels  would  be  63  pounds; 
or,  according  to  Jofephus,  if  the  200  fhekels  be  equal 
to  5  minae,  and  each  mina  2\  pounds,  the  weight  of 
the  hair  would  be  12}  pounds,  a  fuppofltion  not  very 
credible.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  others,  that  the  fhe- 
kel  here  denotes  a  weight  in  gold  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  Tilver  fhekel,  or  half  an  ounce,  which  will  re¬ 
duce  the  weight  of  the  hair  to  about  5  ounces  ;  or  that 
the  200  fhekels  are  meant  to  exprefs  the  value,  not 
the  weight.  But  it  ‘is  not  improbable,  as  fome  have 
alleged,  that  the  whole  difficulty  has  arifen  from  an 
error  in  tranferibing  the  Hebrew  numerals. 

ABSCESS,  in  Surgery  ;  from  ahfeedo,  to  feparate  ; 
a  cavity  containing  pus ;  or  a  collection  of  puriform 
matter  in  a  part  :  So  called,  becaufe  the  parts  which 
were  joined  are  now  leparated  ;  one  part  recedes  from 
another,  to  make  way  for  the  collected  matter.  See 
Surgery. 

ABSCiSSE,  in  Conics ,  a  part  of  the  diameter  or 
tranlverfe  axis  of  a  conic  fe&ion  intercepted  between 
the  vertex  or  fome  other  fixed  point  and  a  feimordi- 
nate.  See  Conic  Sections. 

ABSCONSA,  a  dark  lantern  ufed  by  the  monks 
at  the  ceremony  of  burying  their  dead. 

A  BSENCE,  in  Scots  Law  ;  When  a  perfon  cited 
before  a  court  does  not  appear,  and  judgment  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  judgment  is  faid  to  be  m  ahfence.  No 
perfon  can  be  tried  criminally  in  abfence. 

ABSIMARUS,  in  Hifhry,  having  dethroned  Leon¬ 
tius,  cut  off  his  nofe  and  ears,  and  fhut  him  up  in  a 
monaflery,  was  proclaimed  by  the  foldiers  emperor  of 
the  Ealt,  A.  D.  698.  Leontius  himfelf  was  alfo  an 
ufurper.  He  had  dethroned  Juflinian  II.  who,  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  affiffance  of  the  Bulgarians,  furprifed 
and  took  Conitantinople  and  made  Abfimarus  pnfoner. 
Juflinian,  now  fettled  on  the  throne,  and  having  both 
Abfimarus  and  Leontius  in  his  power,  loaded  them  with 
chains,  ordered  them  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  barbarous  pleafure,  held  a  foot  on  the  neck  of 
each  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  in  prefence  of  the  people, 
who  with  fbouts  and  exclamations  fung,  Super  afpi- 
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Abfmtlila-  dem  et  baJUifcum  arnbulabis ,  et  conculcabis  leoncm  et  dr a- 
te(*  cone??i,  44  Thou  flialt  walk  on  the  afp  and  the  bafilifk, 
/Bfolute  tread  on  the  lion  and  the  dragon.”  By  the  orders 

_ ^ _ TyT j  of  Juftiiiian,  Abfimarus  and  Leontius  were  beheaded, 

A.  D.  705. 

ABSINTH! ATED,  any  thing  tinged  or  impreg¬ 
nated  with  abfmthium  or  wormwood.  Bartholin  men¬ 
tions  a  woman  whole  milk  was  become  abfmthiated, 
a  id  rendered  as  bitter  as  gall,  by  the  too  liberal  life 
©i  wormwood** 

Vinum  abjinthites ,  or  poculum  abfinthiatum,  u  worm¬ 
wood  wine,”  is  much  fpoken  of  among  the  ancients  as 
a  wholefome  drink,  and  even  an  antidote  again!! 
drunkennefs.  Its  medical  virtues  depend  on  its  aro¬ 
matic  and  bitter  qualities.  Infufed  in  wine  or  fpirits, 
it  may  prove  beneficial  in  cafes  of  indigeflion  or  debi¬ 
lity  of  the  ftomach. 

ABSINTHIUM,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of 
the  common  wormwood.  See  Artemisia,  Botany 
Index . 

ARSIS,  in  AJIrcnony ,  the  fame  with  apfis.  See 
Arsis. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 
Hands  free  or  independent. 

Absolute  is  more  particularly  underHood  of  a  being 
or  thing  which  does  not  proceed  from  any  caufe,  or 
docs  not  fubfiii  by  virtue  of  any  other  being,  confider- 
ed  as  its  caufe  ;  in  which  fenfe,  God  alone  is  abfolute. 
Abfolute ,  in  this  fenfe,  is  fynonymous  with  independent , 
and  Hands  oppofed  to  dependent . 

Absolute  alfo  denotes  a  thing  that  is  free  from 
conditions  or  limitations  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  is 
fynonymous  with  unconditional \  We  fay,  an  abfolute 
decree,  abfolute  promife,  abfolute  obedience. 

Absolute  Government ,  that  in  which  the  prince  is 
left  folely  to  his  own  will,  being  not  limited  to  the.ob- 
fervance  of  any  laws  except  thofe  of  his  own  difere- 
tion. 

Absolute  Equation ,  in  Afronomy ,  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  optic  and  eccentric  equations.  The  apparent 
inequality  of  a  planet’s  motion  anting  from  its  not  be¬ 
ing  equally  diftant  from  the  earth  at  all  times,  is  call¬ 
ed  its  optic  equation,  and  would  fubfiH  even  if  the  pla¬ 
net’s  real  motion  were  uniform.  The  eccentric  ine¬ 
quality  is  caufed  by  the  planet’s  motion  being  uniform. 
To  illuHrate  which,  conceive  the  fun  to  move,  or  to 
appear  to  move,  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in 
whofe  centre  the  earth  is  placed.  It  is  manifell,  that 
if  the  fun  moves  uniformly  in  this  circle,  it  mull  appear 
to  move  uniformly  to  a  fpeflator  on  the  earth,  and  in 
this  cafe  there  will  be  no  optic  nor  eccentric  equation  5 
but  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  placed  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  then,  though  the  fun’s  motion  fliould 
be  really  uniform,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  fo,  when 
feen  from  the  earth  •,  and  in  this  cafe  there  would  be 
an  optic  equation,  without  an  eccentric  one.  Imagine 
farther,  the  fun’s  orbit  to  be  not  circular,  but  elliptic, 
and  the  earth  in  its  focus  \  it  will  be  as  evident  that 
the  fun  cannot  appear  to  have  an  uniform  motion  in 
Rich  ellipfe  :  fo  that  his  motion  will  then  be  fubjedt  to 
two  equations,  the  optic  and  the  eccentric. 

Absolute  Number ,  in  Algebra ,  is  any  pure  number 
Handing  in  any  equation  without  the  conjundlion  of  li¬ 
teral  charadlers  ^  as  2X  +  36  =:  48  j  where  36  and  48 


are  abfolute  numbers,  but  2  is  not,  as  being  joined  Abfolutcn 
with  the  letter  x.  f  8  . 

ABSOLUTION,  in  Civil  Law,  is  a  fentence  where-  V_  fT* 
by  the  party  accufed  is  declared  innocent  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge.- — Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary 
method  of  pronouncing  judgment  was  this  :  after  the 
caufe  had  been  pleaded  on  both  fides,  the  praeco  ufed 
the  word  dixerunt ,  q.  d.  they  have  faid  what  they  had 
to  fay  ;  then  three  ballots  were  diflributed  to  each 
judge,  marked  as  mentioned  under  the  article  A  \  and 
as  the  majority  fell  of  cither  mark,  the  accufed  was  ab- 
folved  or  condemned,  &c.  If  he  were  ahfolved,  the 
pivot  or  difmified  him  with  videtur  non  fccijfe ,  or  jure  vi¬ 
de  tur  feciffe . 

Absolution,  in  the  Canon  Law,  is  a  juridical  acl, 
whereby  the  prieil  declares  the  fins  of  fuch  as  are  peni¬ 
tent  remitted. — The  Romanics  hold  abfolution  a  part 
of  the  facrament  of  penance  ;  the  council  of  Trent, 
feC  xiv.  cap.  iii.  and  that  of  Florence,  in  the  decree 
ad  Armenos ,  declare  the  form  or  effcnce  of  the  facrament 
to  lie  in  the  words  of  abfolution ,  I  abfolve  thee  of  thy 
fins.  The  formula  of  abfolution,  in  the  Romifh  church, 
is  abfolute  :  in  the  Greek  church,  it  is  deprecatory  j 
and  in  the  churches  of  the  reformed,  declarative. 

Absolution  is  chiefly  ufed  among  Proteftants  for 
a  fentence  by  which  a  perfon  who  Hands  excommuni¬ 
cated,  is  releafed  or  freed  from  that  punifhment. 

ABSORBENT,  in  general,  any  thing  poflfefling 
the  faculty  of  obforbing ,  or  fwallowing  up  another. 

Absorbent  Medicines ,  teHaceous  powders,  or  fub- 
flances  into  which  calcareous  earth  enters,  as  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  &c.  which  are  taken  inwardly  for  drying  up 
or  abforbing  any  acid  or  redundant  humours  in  the  flo- 
inach  or  intellines.  They  are  likewife  applied  exter¬ 
nally  to  ulcers  or  fores  with  the  fame  intention. 

Absorbents ,  or  Absorbing  Vejfels ,  in  Anatomy , 
a  name  given  promifeuoufly  to  the  Ic&eal  veffels, 
lymphatics,  and  inhalant  arteries,  a  minute  kind  of 
veffels  found  in  animal  bodies,  which  imbibe  fluids 
that  come  in  contad!  with  them.  On  account  of 
their  minutenefs  and  tranfparency,  they  tfcape  obfer- 
vation  in  ordinary  diffe£lion.  They  have,  however, 
been  detefled  in  every  tribe  of  animals,  and,  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  been  examined,  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  Thofe  which  open  into  the  Homach  and  intef- 
tine.s,  and  convey  the  chyle,  which  is  a  milky  fluid, 
from  thefe  organs  to  the  blood,  have  received  the  name 
of  laBeals ,  or  la£leal  veffels  ;  and  thofe  which  open 
on  the  external  furface,  and  the  furface  of  all  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  body,  have  been  denominated  lymphatics , 
from  the  lymph  or  colourlefs  fluid  which  they  contain. 

See  Anatomy. 

ABSORBING,  the  fwal lowing  up,  fucking  up,  or 
imbibing  any  thing  :  thus  blaclc  bodies  are  faid  to  (, ib - 
forb  the  rays  of  light }  luxuriant  branches,  to  a  If  orb 
or  wafle  the  nutritious  juices  which  fliould  feed  the 
fruit  of  trees,  &c. 

ABSORPTION,  in  the  animal  economy,  is  the 
fun&ion  of  the  abforbent  veffels,  or  that  power  by 
which  they  take  up  and  propel  fubHances.  This  power 
has  been  aferibed  to  the  operation  of  different  cau- 
fes,  according  to  the  theories  which  phyfiologills  have  ' 
propofed.  Some  attribute  it  to  capillary  attra&ion, 
others  to  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  others  to 
F  2  an 
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Alyforpt’cnan  ambiguous  Gr  unknown  caufe,  which  they  denomi- 
v  li  •  .  nate  fuBion  ;  for  this  lad  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  ela- 
Ab/lenn-  ^  ^ower  0f  one  part  0f  the  air  reftoring  the  equili- 
^  brium,  which  has  been  deflroyed  by  the  removal  or  ra- 

refaftion  of  another  part. 

Absorptions  of  the  Earth ,  a  term  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  others  for  the  linking  in  of  large  trails  of  land  by 
means  of  fubterranean  commotions,  and  many  other 
accidents. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  the  mountain  Cym- 
botus,  with  the  town  of  Curites,  which  ilood  on  its 
fide,  rvere  wholly  abforbed  into  the  earth,  fo  that  not 
the  leafl  trace  of  either  remained  3  and  he  records  the 
like  fate  of  the  city  of  Tantalis  in  Magnefia,  and  after 
it  of  the  mountain  Sypilus,  both  thus  abforbed  by  a 
violent  opening  of  the  earth.  Galanis  and  Gamales, 
towns  once  famous  in  Phoenicia,  are  recorded  to  have 
met  the  fame  fate  3  and  the  vad  promontory,  called 
Phegium ,  in  Ethiopia,  after  a  violent  earthquake  in  the 
night-time,  was  not  to  be  feen  in  the  morning,  the 
whole  having  difappeared,  and  the  earth  doled  over 
it.  Thefe  and  many  other  hidories,  atteded  by  the 
authors  of  greated  credit  among  the  ancients,  abun¬ 
dantly  prove  the  faft  in  the  earlier  ages  3  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  too  many  indances  of  more  mo¬ 
dern  date.  {Kirch  er* s  Mund \  Sub  ter.  p.  77.) 

Picus,  a  lofty  mountain  in  one  of  the  Molucca  illes, 
which  vras  feen  at  a  great  didance,  and  ferved  as  a 
land-mark  to  failors,  was  entirely  dedroyed  by  an 
earthquake  3  and  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  lake, 
the  Ihores  of  which  correfpond  exaftly  to  the  bafe  of 
the  mountain.  In  15 56,  a  fimilar  accident  happened 
in  China.  A  whole  province  of  the  mountainous  part 
of  the  country,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  funk  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  wTas  totally  fwallowed  up  :  The  fpace  which 
was  formerly  land  is  alfo  covered  with  an  extendve 
lake  of  water.  And,  during  the  earthquakes  w  hich  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  in  the  year  1646,  fe- 
veral  whole  mountains  of  the  Andes  funk  and  difap¬ 
peared. 

ABSORUS,  Apsorus,  Absyrtis,  Absyrtides, 
Apsyrtides,  Apsyrtis,  and  Absyrtium,  (Strabo, 
Mela,  Ptolemy)  3  iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the  gulf 
of  Carnero  3  fo  called  from  Abfyrtus,  Medea’s  bro¬ 
ther,  there  dain.  They  are  either  one  idand,  or  two 
feparated  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  joined  by  a  bridge  3 
and  are  now  called  Cherfo  and  Ofero . 

ABSTEINEN,  in  Geography ,  a  didrift:  near  the 
river  Memel  in  Little  Lithuania.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  but  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  abounds  with  dieep 
and  excellent  horfes. 

ABSTEMII,  in  Church  Hi/lory ,  a  name  given  to 
fuch  perfons  as  could  not  partake  of  the  cup  of  the  eu- 
ehprid  on  account  of  their  natural  averdon  to  wine. 
Calvinids  allow  thefe  to  communicate  in  the  fpecies  or 
bread  only,  touching  the  cup  with  their  lip  3  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  by  the  Lutherans  deemed  a  pro¬ 
fanation. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  is  properly  underdood  of  a  per- 
fon  who  refrains  absolutely  from  all  ufe  of  wine. 

The  liidory  of  Mr  Wood,  in  the  Medic.  Tranf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  261.  art.  18.  is  a  very  remarkable  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  very  beneficial  alterations  which  may 
be  effefted  on  the  human  body  by  a  drift  courfe  of 
abd.emloufnefsv 
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The  Roman  ladies,  in  the  drd  ages  of  the  republic,  AWlcmios 
were  all  enjoined  to  be  abdemious  3  and  that  it  might 
appear,  by  their  breath,  whether  or  no  they  kept  up  to '  ! 

the  injunftion,  it  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
civility,  that  they  fhould  kifs  their  friends  and  relations 
whenever  they  accoded  them. 

ABSTEM1US,  Laurentius,  a  native  ofMacera- 
ta,  profeffor  of  belles  lettres  in  Urbino,  and  librarian 
of  Duke  Guido  Ubaldo,  under  the  pontificate  of  A- 
lexander  VI.  Rewrote,  1.  Notes  on  mod  difficult 
paffages  of  ancient  authors.  2.  Hecatomythium,  i.  e. 

A  colleftion  of  an  hundred  fables,  &c.  which  have 
been  often  printed  with  thofe  of  Atlop,  Pheedrus,  Ga- 
brias,  Avienus,  &c.  and  a  preface  to  the  edition  of  A  u¬ 
relius  Viftor  publidied  at  Venice  in  1505. 

ABSTERGENT  medicines,  thole  employed  for 
refolving  obdruftions,  concretions,  Sec.  fuch  as  foap, 

Sec. 

ABSTINENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  or  ha¬ 
bit  of  refraining  from  fomething  to  which  there  is  a 
drong  propenfity.  Among  the  Jews,  various  kinds  of 
abdinence  wTere  ordained  by  their  law.  1  he  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  wdien  initiated,  wrere  enjoined  to  abdain  from 
animal  food,  except  the  remains  of  facrifices  3  and  to 
drink  nothing  but  water,  unlefs  in  the  evening,  when 
they  w^ere  permitted  to  take  a  fmall  portion  of  wine. 

Among  the  primitive  Chridians,  fome  denied  them- 
felves  the  ufe  of  fuch  meats  as  were  prohibited  by  that 
lawT,  others  regarded  this  abdinence  with  contempt  3 
of  which  St  Paul  gives  his  opinion,  Rom.  xiv.  1 — 3. 

The  council  of  Jerufalem,  which  rvas  held  by  the  apo- 
dles,  enjoined  the  Chridian  converts  to  abdain  from 
meats  drangled,  from  blood,  from  fornication,  and 
from  idolatry.  Abdinence,  as  preferibed  by  the  goi- 
pel,  is  intended  to  mortify  and  redrain  the  padions,.  to 
humble  our  vicious  natures,  and  by  that  means  raife 
our  minds  to  a  due  fenfe  of  devotion.  But  there  is 
another  fort  of  abdinence,  which  may  be  called  ritual, 
and  confids  in  abdaining  from  particular  meats  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  and  feafons.  It  was  the  fpiritual  monarchy 
of  the  wedern  wmrld  which  drd  introduced  this  ritual 
abdinence  3  the  rules  of  which  wrnre  called  rogations  ; 
but  grofsly  abufed  from  the  true  nature  and  dedgn  of 
fading.  In  England,  abdinence  from  defh  has  been 
enjoined  by  datute  dnee  the  Reformation,  particularly 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  on  vigils,  and  on  all  com¬ 
monly  called  fijh  days.  The  like  injunftions  wTere  re¬ 
newed  under  Queen  Elizabeth  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  was  declared,  that  this  -was  done  not  out  oi  motives 
of  religion,  as  if  there  were  any  difference  in  meats  y 
but  in  favour  of  the  confumption  of  fifh,  and  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  number  of  fidiermen  and  mariners,  as  well  as 
to  fpare  the  dock  of  fheep.  The  great  fad,  fays  St 
Augudin,  is  to  abdain  from  fin. 

Abstinence  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fpare 
diet,  or  a  llender  pardmonious  ufe  of  food.  Phyficians 
relate  winders  of  the  effefts  of  abdinence  in  the  cure 
of  many  diforders,  and  protrafting  the  term  of  life. 

The  noble  Venetian  Cornaro,  after  all  imaginable 
means  had  proved  vain,  fo  that  his  life  wras  defpaired 
of  at  40,  recovered,  and  lived  to  near  100,  by  the 
mere  effeft  of  abdinence  ;  as  he  himlelf  gives  the  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  indeed  furpriling  to  what  a  great  age  the 
primitive  Chridians  of  the  eaft,  who  retired  from  th* 
perfecutions  into  the  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  li- 
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A1.ftirence.ved,  healthful  and  cheerful,  on  a  very  little  food,  fiances  of  all  kinds,  animal,  vegetable,  &c.  floating  Abftiner.ts 

. - v - -  Caffian  affures  us,  that  the  common  rate  for  24  hours  In  the  almofphere,  which  mufl  be  continually  taken  in  Abft»a(> 

n  as  1 2  ounces  of  bread,  and  pure  water  :  with  fuch  by  refpiration  5  and  that  an  animal  body  may  be  nourijh-  tion. 

frugal  fare  St  Anthony  lived  105  years  ;  James  the  cd  thereby,  is  evident  in  the  inftance  of  vipers;  which  - - - - » 

Hermit  104  ;  Arfenius,  tutor  of  the  emperor  Area-  if  taken  when  firft  brought  forth,  and  kept  from  every 

dins,  120;  St  Epiphanius,  1 15  ;  Simeon  the  Stylite,  thing  but  air,  will  yet  grow  very  considerably  in  a  few 

j  1 2  ;  and  Romauld,  120.  Indeed,  we  can  match  days.  So  the  eggs  of  lizards  are  obferved  to  increaie 

thefe  inftances  of  longevity  at  home.  Buchanan  in-  in  bulk,  after  they  are  produced,  though  there  be  110- 

forms  us,  that  one  Laurence  arrived  at  the  great  age  thing  to  fumifh  the  increment  but  air  alone  ;  in  like 

of  140  by  force  of  temperance  and  labour  ;  and  Spotf-  manner  as  the  eggs  or  fpawn  of  fifties  grow  and  are 

wood  mentions  one  Kentigern,  afterwards  called  St  nourifhed  with  the  water.  And  hence,  fay  fome,  it  is 
Mongah  or  Mungo,  who  lived  to  185  by  the  fame  that  cooks,  tumfpit  dogs,  Sec.  though  they  eat  but 
means.  Abftinence,  however,  is  to  be  recommended  little,  yet  are  ufually  fat.  See  Fasting. 
only  as  it  means  a  proper  regimen  ;  for  in  general  it  ABSTINENTS,  or  Abstinences,  a  fet  of  here- 
muft  have  bad  confequences  when  obferved  without  a  tics  that  appeared  in  France  and  Spain  about  the  end 
due  regard  to  conftitution,  age,  ftrength  Sec.  Ac-  of  the  third  century.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  bor- 
cording  to  Dr  Cheyne,  molt  of  the  chronical  difeafes,  rowed  part  of  their  opinions  from  the  Gnoftics  and  Ma- 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  fliort  lives  of  Eng-  nicheans,  becaufe  they  oppofed  marriage,  condemned 
liftimen,  are  owing  to  repletion  ;  and  may  be  either  the  ufe  of  tlefti  meat,  and  placed  the  Holy  Ghoft  in 
cured,  prevented,  or  remedied  by  abftinence  ;  but  then  the  clafs  of  created  beings.  .  We  have,  however,  no 
kinds  of  abftinence  which  ought  to  be  obferved,  certain  account  01  their  peculiar  tenets, 
either  in  ficknefsor  health,  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  ABSTR  ACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  fepa- 
law'S  of  diet  and  regimen.  rated  from  fomething  elfc.  _  ... 

Among  the  inferior  animals,  we  fee  extraordinary  Abstract  Idea,  in  Metaphyf.es,  is  a  partial  idea  of 
inftances  of  long  abftinence.  The  ferpent  kind,  in  par-  a  complex  objeft,  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  compo- 
ticular,  bear  abftinence  to  a  wonderful  degree.  We  nent  parts  or  properties,  laying  afide  or  abHrafting  from 

have  feen  rattle-fnakes  which  had  lived  many  months  the  reft.  .  Thus,  in  viewing  an  objeft  with  the  eye,  or 

without  any  food,  yet  ftill  retained  their  vigour  and  recollecting  it  in  the  mind,  we  can  eafily  abftrafl  from 

fiercenefs.  Dr  Shaw  fpeaks  of  a  couple  of  ceraftes  (a  fome  of  its  parts  or  properties,  and  attach  ourfelves  to 
fort  of  Egyptian  ferpents),  which  had  been  kept  five  others  :  we  can  attend  to  the  rednefs  of  a  cherry,  with- 
years  in  a  bottle  clofe  corked,  without  any  fort  of  food,  out  regard  to  its  figure,  tafte,  or  confiftence.  See  Ab- 
iinlefs  a  fmall  quantity  of  fand  in  which  they  coiled  straction. 

themfelves  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  may  be  rec-  Abstract  Mathematics,  otherwife  called  Pure  Ma- 
koned  as  fuch  :  yet  when  he  faw  them,  they  had  new'-  thematics,  is  that  which  treats  of  magnitude  or  quantity, 

ly  call  their  fkins,  and  were  as  brifk  and  lively  as  if  abfolutely  and  generally  confidered,  without  reftriaion 

juft  taken.  But  it  is  natural  for  divers  fpecies  to  pafs  to  any  fpecies  of  particular  magnitude  ;  fuch  are  A- 

four,  five,  or  fix  months  every  year,  without  either  eat-  rithmetic  and  Geometry.  In  this  fenfe, .  abftra£t  ma¬ 
in,,  or  drinking.  Accordingly, -the  tortoife,  bear,  dor-  thematics  is  oppofed  to  mixed  mathematics  ;  wherein 

moufe,  ferpent,  &c.  are  obferved  regularly  to  retire,  at  Ample  and  abftraa  properties,  and  the  relations  .  of 

thofe  feafons,  to  their  refpeaive  cells,  and  hide  them-  quantities  primitively  confidered  in  pure  mathematics, 

felves,  fome  in  the  caverns  of  rocks  or  ruins;  others  are  applied  to  fenfible  objects,  and  by  that  means  be- 

dig  holes  under  ground  ;  others  get  into  woods,  and  come  intermixed  with  physical  confiderations  :  fuch  are 

lay  themfelves  up  in  the  clefts  of  trees ;  others  bury  Hydroftatics,  Optics,  Navigation,  &c. 

themfelves  under  water,  &c.  And  thefe  animals  are  Abstract  Numbers,  are  affemblages  of  units,  con¬ 
found  as  fat  and  fleftiy,  after  fome  months  abftinence,  as  fidered  in  themfelves  without  denoting,  any  particu- 

*  Pill.  before. — Sir  G.  Ent  *  weighed  his  tortoife  fcveral  years  lar  and  determinate  things.  Thus  6  is  an  abftraft 

* Trarf.  fucceflively,  at  its  going  to  earth  in  October,  and  coming  number,  when  not  applied  to  any  thing;  but  if  we 

1n°  1P4-  out  again  in  March  ;  and  found,  that  of  four  pounds  fay  6  feet,  6  becomes  a  concrete  number.  See  the  ar- 

four  ounces,  it  onlyufed  to  lofe  about  one  ounce.  In-  tide  Number. 

deed  we  have  inftances  of  men  pafliug  feveral  months  Abstract  Terms,  words  that  are  ufed  to  exprefs  ab¬ 
as  ftridlly  abftinent  as  other  creatures.  In  particular,  ftradl  ideas.  Thus  beauty,  uglinefs,  whitenefs,  round - 

the  records  of  the  Tower  mention  a  Scotchman  im-  nefs,  life,  death,  are  abftraft  terms, 

prifoned  for  felony,  and  ftri&ly  watched  in  that  fortrefs  Abstract,  in  Literature,  a  compendious  view'  of  any 
for  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  he  did  not  take  the  large  work  ;  Ihorter  and  more  fuperficial  than  an 
leaft  fuftenance  ;  and  on  this  account  he  obtained  his  abridgment. 

pardon.  Numberlefs  inftances  of  extraordinary  ab-  ABSTRACTION,  in  general,  the  art  of  abftraft- 
ftinence,  particularly  from  morbid  caufes,  are  to  be  ing,  or  the  Hate  of  being  abftraded. 
found  in  the  different  periodical  Memoirs,  Tranfaftions,  Abstraction,  in  Metaphyfics,^  the  operation  of  the 
Ephemerides,  &c.  It  is  to  be  added,  that,  in  moil  in-  mind  when  occupied  by  abftrafl  ideas.  A  large  oak 

ftances  of  extraordinary  human  abftinence  related  by  fixes  our  attention,  and  abftra&s  us  from  the  fhrubs 

naturafifts,  there  were  faid  to  have  been  apparent  that  furround  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  beautiful 

marks  of  a  texture  of  blood  and  humours,  much  like  woman  in  a  crowd,  abftrafts  our  thoughts,  and  engrof- 

that  of  the  animals  above  mentioned.  Though  it  is  fes  our  attention  folely  to  herfelf.  Thefe  are  examples 
no  improbable  opinion,  that  the  air  itfelf  may  fumifh  of  real  abftra&ion  :  w  hen  thefe,  or  any  others  of  a  fi- 

fbme thing  for  nutrition,  it  is  certain,  there  are  fub-  Jfiilar  kind,  are  .recalled  to  the  mind  after  the  objefts 

-  themfelves 


Abftrufe 


Abfyrtus. 


-I 
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ABTHANES,  in  Hi/lory ,  a  title  of  honour  ufed  by  Abtkanes, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  who  called  their  .Abubeker. 
nobles  thanes ,  which  in  the  old  Saxon  fignifies  king's 
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themfelves  are  removed  from  our  fight,  they  form  what 
is  called  abfraB  ideas ,  or  the  mind  is  faid  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  abftraft  ideas.  But  the  power  of  abftra&ion 
is  not  confined  to  objedls  that  arc  feparable  in  reality 
as  well  as  mentally  :  the  fize,  the  figure,  the  colour  of 
a  tree  are  infcparably  connected,  and  cannot  exift  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other  ;  and  yet  we  can  mentally  confine 
our  obfervations  to  any  one  of  thefe  properties,  ne- 
glc&ing  or  abftra£lmg  from  the  reft. 

Abftra&ion  is  chiefly  employed  thefe  three  ways. 
Firft,  When  the  mind  considers  any  one  part  of  a 
thing,  in  fome  refpeft  diftindl  from  the  whole  ^  as  a 
man’s  arm,  without  the  confideration  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Secondly,  When  we  confider  the  ?node  of  any 
fubftancc,  omitting  the  fubftance  itfelf  \  or  when  we 
feparately  confider  feveral  modes  which  fubfift  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  fubjedl.  This  abftradlioii  the  geometricians 
make  ufe  of  when  they  confider  the  length  of  a  body 
feparately,  which  they  call  a  line ,  omitting  the  confi- 
dcration  of  its  breadth  and  thicknefs.  Thirdly,  It  is 
by  abftradlion  that  the  mind  forms  general  or  univerfal 
ideas  :  omitting  the  modes  and  relations  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  obje&s  whence  they  are  formed.  Thus,  when 
wc  would  underftand  a  thinking  being  in  general,  we 
gather  from  our  felffconfcioufnefs  what  it  is  to  think  \ 
and  omitting  thofe  things  which  have  a  particular  re¬ 
lation  to  our  own  minds,  or  to  the  human  mind,  we 
conceive  a  thinking  being  in  general. 

Ideas  formed  in  this  manner,  which  are  what  we 
properly  call  abfraB  ideas ,  become  general  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  objedls  of  the  fame  kind  *,  and  their  names 
applicable  to  whatever  exifts  conformable  to  fuch  ideas. 
Thus  the  idea  of  colour  that  we  receive  from  chalk, 
fnow,  milk,  &c.  is  a  reprefentative  of  all  of  that  kind  ; 
and  has  a  name  given  it,  whitenefs ,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  quality  wherever  found  or  imagined. 

ABSTRUSE,  fomething  deep,  hidden,  concealed, 
or  far  removed  from  common  apprehenfions,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  eafily  underftood  *,  in  oppofition  to  what  is 
obvious  and  palpable.  Thus  metaphyfics  is  an  abftrufe 
fcience  5  and  the  do&rine  of  fluxions,  and  the  method 
de  maximis  et  minimis ,  are  abftrufe  points  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

ABSURD,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  human  apprehenfion,  and  contradi£ls  a  ma- 
nifeft  truth.  Thus,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  that  6 
and  6  make  only  10,  or  to  deny  that  twice  6  make  12, 
When  the  term  abfurd  is  applied  to  actions,  it  has  the 
fame  import  as  ridiculous . 

ABSURD UM,  reduBio  ad  abfurdum ,  is  a  mode  of 
demonftration  employed  by  mathematicians  when  they 
prove  the  truth  of  a  propofition  by  demonftrating  that 
the  contrary  is  impofiible,  or  leads  to  an  abfurdity.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  Euclid  demonftrates  the  fourth 
propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Elements,  by  blow¬ 
ing  that  the  contrary  involves  a  manifeft  abfurdity,  viz. 
“  That  two  Jlraight  lines  can  inclofe  a  /pace.” 

ABSYNTHIUM.  See  Artemisia,  Botany- 
Index . 

ABSYRTUS,  in  Heathen  Mythology,  the  fon  of 
yEtes  and  Hypfea,  and  the  brother  of  Medea.  The 
latter  running  away  with  Jafon,  after  her  having  aflift- 
ed  him  in  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece,  was  purfued 
by  her  father  \  when,  to  ftop  his  progrefs,  ftie  tore  Ab- 
yrtus  in  pieces,  and  fcattered  his  limbs  in  his  way. 


minijlers  ;  and  cf  thele  the  higher  rank  were  ftyled  ch- 
thanes ,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  underthanes . 

ABUBEKER,  or  Abu-Becr,  the  firft  caliph,  the 
immediate  fucceffor  of  Mahomet,  and  one  of  his  firft 
converts.  His  original  name  was  Abdulcaaba,  figni- 
fying,  fervant  cf  the  caaba  or  temple ,  which,  after  his 
converfion  to  Mahometan! im,  was  changed  to  Abdalkh, 
fervant  of  God ;  and  on  the  marriage  of  the  prophet 
with  his  daughter  Ayefina,  lie  received  the  appellation 
of  Abu-Becr,  Father  of  the  virgin .  IUullrious  by  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  poffeffedof  immenfe  wealth,  his  influence  and 
example  were  powerful  means  cf  propagating  the  faith 
he  had  adopted,  and  in  gaining  converts  to  the  new  re¬ 
ligion.  Abubeker  was  a  found  believer,  and  although 
he  lived  in  the  greateft  familiarity  with  Mahomet,  he 
had  always  the  higheft  veneration  for  his  character. 
He  vouched  for  the  truth  of  his  revelations  after  his 
nightly  vifits  to  heaven,  and  thus  obtained  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful .  He  was  employed  in  every  mil¬ 
lion  of  truft  or  importance,  was  the  conftant  friend  of 
the  prophet,  and  when  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  Mecca, 
was  his  only  companion.  But  notwithftanding  his 
blind  devotion  to  Mahometanifm,  his  moderation  and 
prudence  were  confpicuous  in  checking  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  dii'ciples  of  the  new  religion,  on  the  death 
of  Mahomet.  This  event  threatened  deftrudion  to  the 
do&rines  of  Iflamifm.  Its  followers  could  not  doubt 
that  it  had  taken  place,  and  they  were  afraid  to  believe 
it.  In  this  uncertainty  and  fluduation  of  belief,  Omar 
drew  his  fword,  and  threatened  to  cut  in  pieces  all  who 
dared  to  affert  that  the  prophet  was  dead.  Abubeker, 
with  more  coolnefs  and  wifdom,  addreffed  the  people, 
Is  it ,  fays  he,  Mahomet  whom  you  adore ,  or  the  God 
whom  he  has  revealed  to  you  ?  Know  that  this  God  is 
alone  immortal ,  and  that  all  thofe  whom  he  has  created 
are  fuhjeB  to  death .  Appeafed  and  reconciled  by  this 
fpeech,  they  ele&ed  him  fucceffor  to  Mahomet,  and  he 
affumed  the  modeft  title  of  caliph,  which  has  continued 
with  all  his  fucceffors.  Ali,  the  fon-in-law  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  regarding  the  elevation  of  Abubeker  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  legal  rights  to  the  fucceflion,  refufed  at  firft 
to  recognife  the  appointment,  till  he  was  forced  by 
threats  into  compliance  and  fubmiflion.  His  partifans, 
however,  Hill  confidered  him  as  the  legitimate  fuccef- 
for,  and  their  opinion  has  prevailed  among  many  Muff 
fulmans,  who  believe  that  the  fovereign  authority,  both 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  remains  with  his  defendants. 

The  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Abubeker  was  unfet¬ 
tled  and  turbulent.  Many  of  his  fubje£ls  returned  to 
idolatry,  fome  embraced  Chriftianity,  new  impoftors,  a- 
rofe.  Seduced  by  the  example  of  Mahomet,  they  were 
dazzled  with  the  hope  of  power  and  diftin&ion,  and 
were  thus  led  on  to  deftrudlion.  He  alone  tras  received 
as  the  true  prophet,  all  others  were  falfe.  Abubeker, 
with  the  aftiftance  off  Caled,  an  able  general,  foon  re¬ 
duced  to  fubmiflion  and  obedience,  or  punifhed  with 
death,  all  thofe  who  difputed  or  refilled  his  authority. 
Tranquillity  being  eflablilhed  at  home,  he  fent  out  his 
armies,  under  the  fame  general,  to  propagate  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  faith  in  Syria,  which,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  a  new  power,  and  to  adopt 
a  new  religion.  Damafcus  was  afterwards  befieged  ; 
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Abucco  and  on  the  very  day  that  it  furrendered  and  opened  its 

H  gates  to  his  victorious  arms,  Abubeker  expired,  in  the 
Abundant.  year  of  the  Hegira. 

v  The  public  conduct  of  this  caliph  was  marked  by 

prudence,  equity,  and  moderation.  Mild  and  fimple  in 
his  manners,  frugal  in  his  fare,  he  difcovered  great  in¬ 
difference  to  riches  and  honours.  Such  was  his  libe¬ 
rality  to  the  poor  and  to  his  foldiers,  that  he  bellowed 
on  them  the  whole  of  his  revenue.  The  treafury  being 
on  this  account  quite  exhauiled  at  his  death,  made 
Omar  fay,  “  that  he  had  left  a  difficult  example  for  his 
fucceffors  to  follow. ”  A  fhort  time  before  his  death, 
he  dictated  his  will  in  the  following  words  :  “  This  is 
the  will  of  Abubeker,  which  he  dictated  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  departure  from  this  world  :  At  this  moment 
when  the  infidel  ffiall  believe,  when  the  impious  lhall 
no  longer  doubt,  and  liars  fhall  fpeak  truth,  I  name 
Omar  for  my  fuccelfor.  Muifulmans,  hear  his  voice, 
and  obey  h;s  commands.  If  he  rule  juftly,  he  will  con¬ 
firm  the  good  opinion  which  I  have  conceived  of  him  ; 
but  if  he  deviate  from  the  paths  of  equity,  he  mult 
render  an  account  before  the  tribunal  of  the  fovereign 
judge.  My  thoughts  are  upright,  but  I  cannot  fee 
into  futurity.  In  a  word,  they  who  do  evil,  fhall  not 
always  efcape  with  impunity.”  Abubeker  firft  col¬ 
lected  and  digefted  the  revelations  of  Mahomet,  which 
had  hitherto  been  preferved  in  detached  fragments,  or 
in  the  memories  of  the  Muffulman  believers ;  and  to 
this  the  Arabians  gave  the  appellation  Almojhaf  or 
the  Book.  The  firft  copy  was  depofited  in  the  hands 
of  Hafefla,  the  daughter  of  Omar  and  the  widow 
of  Mahomet. 

ABUCCO,  Abocco,  or  Abocchi,  a  weight  ufed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  One  abucco  contains  124 
teccalis  ;  two  abuccos  make  a  giro  or  agire  ;  two  giri\ 
half  a  hiza  ;  and  a  hiza  weighs  an  hundred  teccalis ; 
that  is,  two  pounds  five  ounces  the  heavy  weight,  or 
three  pounds  nine  ounces  the  light  weight  of  Venice. 

ABUKESO,  in  Commerce ,  the  fame  with  Aslan. 

ABULFARAGIUS,  Gregory,  fon  of  Aaron  a 
phyfician,  born  in  1226,  in  the  city  of  Malatia,  near 
the  fource  of  the  Euphrates  in  Armenia.  He  followed 
the  profeffion  of  his  father ;  and  praCtifed  with  great 
fuccefs :  but  he  acquired  a  higher  reputation  by  the  flu- 
dy  of  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic'  languages,  as 
well  as  by  his  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  divinity  • 
and  he  wrote  a  hiltory  which  does  great  honour  to  his 
memory.  It  is  written  in  Arabic,  and  divided  into  dy- 
nafties.  It  confiits  of  ten  parts,  being  an  epitome  of 
univerfal  hiflory  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his 
own  time.  The  parts  of  it  relating  to  the  Saracens, 
Tartar  Moguls,  and  the  conquefts  of  Jenghis  Khan,  are 
efleemed  the  moft  valuable.  He  profeffed  Chrlftianity, 
and  was  bifhop  of  Aleppo,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  fedt  of  the  Jacobites.  Kis  contemporaries 
fpeak  of  him  in  a  ftrain  of  moft  extravagant  panegyric. 
He  is  ftyled  the  king  of  the  learned ,  the  pattern  of 
his  times ,  the  phoenix  of  the  age ,  and  the  crown  of  the 
virtuous.  Dr  Pococke  pubiiihed  his  hiito^  with  a  La¬ 
tin  tranflation  in  1 663  \  and  added,  by  way  of  flipplc- 
ment,  a  fhort  continuation  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
eaftern  princes. 

A  BUNA,  the  title  given  to  the  archbifhop  or  me¬ 
tropolitan  of  AbyfTmia. 

ABUNDANT  number,  in  Arithmetic %  is  a  num¬ 


ber,  the  fum  of  whofe  aliquot  parts  is  greater  than  the  Abimda'u- 
number  itfelf.  Thus  the  aliquot  parts  of  12,  being  1,  tia 
2>  3?  4?  and  6,  they  make,  when  added  together,  aJL 

An  abundant  number  is  oppofed  to  a  dejicient  number,  _ _ 

or  that  which  is  greater  than  all  its  aliquot  parts  taken 
together ;  as  14,  whole  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  and  7, 
which  makes  no  more  than  10  :  and  to  a perfeB  num¬ 
ber,  or  one  to  which  its  aliquot  parts  are  equal,  as  6, 
whofe  aliquot  parts  are  I,  2,  and  3. 

ABUNDANTIA,  a  heathen  divinity,  reprefent- 
ed  in  ancient  monuments  under  the  figure  of  a  wo¬ 
man  with  a  pleafmg  afpeCt,  crowned  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  pouring  all  forts  of  fruit  out  of  a  horn 
which  fhe  holds  in  her  right  hand,  and  feathering 
grain  with  her  left,  taken  promifeuoufiy  from  a  fiieaf 
of  corn.  On  a  medal  of  Trajan  file  is  reprefented  with 
two  cornucopia.  ' 

ABUSAID,  Ebn  Aljaptu,  fultan  of  the  Moguls, 
fucceeded  his  father,  anno  7  r  7  of  the  Hegira.  He  was 
the  laft  monarch  of  the  race  of  Jenghis  Khan,  who 
held  the  undivided  empire  of  the  Moguls  ;  for  after 
his  death,  which  happened  the  fame  year  that  Tamer- 
lane  was  born,  it  became  a  feene  of  blood  and  defolia¬ 
tion,  and  was  broken  into  feparate  fovereignties. 

ABUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Britain, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ure,  the  Derwent, 

Trent,  &c.  falling  into  the  German  fea,  between  York- 
fiiire  and  Lincolnihire,  and  forming  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber. 

ABUSE,  an  irregular  ufe  of  a  thing,  or  the  introdu¬ 
cing  fomething  contrary  to  the  true  intention  thereof. 

In  grammar,  to  apply  a  word  abujivcly ,  or  in  an  ahtifve 
fenfe,  is  to  mifapply  or  pervert  its  meaning. — A  per¬ 
mutation  of  benefices,  without  the  confent  of  the  biihop, 
is  termed  abufive ,  and  confequently  null. 

ABUTILON,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  the  fida.  See  Sid  a, 'Botany  Index. 

ABYDOS,  in  Ancietit  Geography ,  anciently  a  town 
built  by  the  Milefians.  in.  Alia,  on  the  Hellefpont, , 
where  it  is  fcarce  a  mile  over,  oppofite  to  Seflos  on  the 
European  fide.  Now  both  are  called  the  Dardanelles. 

Abydos  lay  midway  between  Lampfacus  and  Ilium,  fa¬ 
mous  for  Xerxes’s  bridge,  (Herodotus,  Virgil)  \  and  for 
the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero,  (Mufaeus,  Ovid)  5  cele¬ 
brated  alfo  for  its  oyfters  (Ennius,  Virgil).  The  inha¬ 
bitants  were  a  foft  effeminate  people,  given  much  to  de¬ 
traction  \  hence  the  proverb,  Ne  temere  Abydurn  calcare , 
when  we  would  caution  againfi  danger,  (Stephanus). 

Abydos,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  inland  town  of 
Egypt,  between  Ptolemais  and  Diofpolis  Parva,  to¬ 
wards  Syene  \  famous  for  the  palace  of  Memnon  and 
the  temple  of  Oflris.  A  colony  of  Milefians  ;  (Stepha¬ 
nus).  It  was  the  only  one  in  the  country  into  which 
the  fingers  and  dancers  were  forbidden  to  enter. 

The  city,  reduced  to  a  village  under  the  empire  of 
Auguflus,  now  prefents  to  our  view  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  without  inhabitants  \  but  to  the  weft  of  thefe 
ruins  is  ffill  found  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Ofymandes* . 

The  entrance  is  under  a  portico  60  feet  high,  and  im¬ 
ported  by  two  rows  of  maffy  columns.  The  immove¬ 
able  fblidity  of  the  edifice,  the  huge  maffes  which  ccm- 
pofe  it,  the  hieroglyphics  it  is  loaded  with,  fiamp  it  a 
work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Beyond  it  is  a  temple 
300  feet  long  and  145  wide.  Upon  entering  the  mo¬ 
nument  we  meet  with  an  immenfe  hall,  the  roof  of 

which 
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which  is  fupported  by  28  columns  60  feet  high,  and  19 
;  in  circumference  at  the  bafe.  They  are  1 2  feet  diflant 
from  each  other.  The  enormous  hones  that  form  the 
ceiling,  perfectly  joined  and  incrufted,  as  it  were,  one 
in  the  other,  offer  to  the  eye  nothing  but  one  folid  plat¬ 
form  of  marble  1  26  feet  long  and  26  wide.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  fees  there  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  animals,  birds,  and  human  figures  with  point¬ 
ed  caps  on  their  heads,  and  a  piece  of  fluff  hanging 
down  behind,  dreffed  in  loofe  robes  that  come  down 
only  to  the  waifl.  The  fculpture,  however,  is  clumfy  *, 
the  forms  of  the  body,  the  attitudes  and  proportions  of 
the  members,  ill  observed.  Amongfl  thefe  we  may  di- 
flinguifh  fome  women  fucklmg  their  children,  and  men 
presenting  offerings  to  them.  Here  alfo  we  meet  with 
the  divinities  of  India.  Monfieur  Chevalier,  formerly 
governor  of  Chandernagore,  who  refided  20  years  in 
that  country,  carefully  vifited  this  monument  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Bengal.  He  remarked  here  the  gods  Jag- 
grenate ,  Gones ,  and  Vechnou  or  Wijlnou ,  fuch  as  they  are 
reprefented  in  the  temples  of  Indoftan.  A  great  gate 
opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  firft  hall,  which  leads  to  an 
apartment  46  feet  long  by  22  wide.  Six  fquare  pillars 
fupport  the  roof  of  it ;  and  at  the  angles  are  the  doors 
of  four  other  chambers,  but  fo  choked  up  with  rub- 
bifli  that  they  cannot  now  be  entered.  The  lafl  hall, 
64  feet  long  by  24  wide,  has  flairs  by  which  one  de- 
fcends  into  the  fubterraneous  apartments  of  this  grand 
edifice.  The  Arabs,  in  fearching  after  treafure,  have 
piled  up  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbifh.  In  the  part  we 
are  able  to  penetrate,  fculpture,  and  hieroglyphics  are 
difcoverable  as  in  the  upper  flory.  The  natives  fay  that 
they  correfpond  exa&ly  with  thofe  above  ground,  and 
that  the  columns  are  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  their 
height  above  the  furface.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
vo  far  into  thofe  vaults  j  for  the  air  of  them  is  fo  load- 
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ed  with  a  mephitic  vapour,  that  a  candle  can  fcarce  be 
kept  burning  in  them.  Six  lions  heads,  placed  on  the 
two  fides  of  the  temple,  ferve  as  fpouts  to  carry  off  the 
water.  You  mount  to  the  top  by  a  ftaircafe  of  a  very 
lingular  ftrufture.  It  is  built  with  llones  incrufted  in 
the  wall,  and  projecting  fix  feet  out  j  fo  that  being 
fupported  only  at  one  end,  they  appear  to  be  fufpended 
;n  the  air.  The  walls,  the  roof,  and  the  columns  of 
this  edifice,  have  fuffered  nothing  from  the  injuries  of 
time  ;  and  did  not  the  hieroglyphics,  by  being  cor¬ 
roded  in  fome  places,  mark  its  antiquity,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  newly  built.  The  folidity  is  fuch, 
that  unlefs  people  make  a  point  of  deftroying  it,  the 
building  muft  laft  a  great  number  of  ages.  Except  the 
coloffal  figures,  whofe  heads  ferve  as  an  ornament  to 
the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  which  are  fculptured 
in  relievo,  the  reft  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  cover  the 
infide  are  carved  in  ftone.  To  the  left  of  this  great 
building  we  meet  with  another  much  fmaller,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  fort  of  altar.  _  This  was  probably 
the  fanftuary  of  the  temple  of  Ofiris. 

ABYLA  (Ptolemy,  Mela)  ;  one  of  Hercules’s 
pillars,  on  the  African  fide,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Sierra  dc  las  Alonas,  oppofite  to  Calpe  in  Spain,  the 
other  pillar ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  joined, 
but  feparated  by  Hercules,  and  thus  to  have  given  en¬ 
trance  to  the  fea  now  called  the  Alediterranean  ;  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  (Pliny). 

4BYSS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  pro¬ 


found,  and,  as  it  were,  bottomlefs.  The  word  is  ori-  Abyfs.  . 
ginally  Greek,  aZvtrtrti ;  compounded  of  the  privative  v— ' 

&  and  (Zvg'G'osj  Q*  d.  without  a  bottom. 

’  Abyss,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  deep 
mafs  or  fund  of  waters.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is 
particularly  ufed  in  the  Septuagint,  for  the  water 
which  God  created  at  the  beginning  with  the  earth, 
which  encompaffed  it  round,  and  which  our  tranflators 
render  by  deep*  Thus  it  is  that  darknefs  is  faid  to  ha\  e 
been  on  the  face  of  the  abyfs. 

Abyss  is  alio  ufed  for  an  immenfe  cavern  m  the 
earth,  in  which  God  is  fuppofed  to  have  colle&ed  all 
thofe’waters  on  the  third  day  5  which,  in  our  verfion, 
is  rendered  the  feas ,  and  elfewhere  the  great  deep .  Hr 
Woodward,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  the  Earth,  af- 
ferts,  That  there  is  a  mighty  colle&ion  of  waters  en- 
clofed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  conflicting  a  huge 
orb  in  the  interior  or  central  parts  of  it  \  and  over  the 
furface  of  this  w'ater  he  fuppofes  the  terreflrial  ftrata  to- 
be  expanded.  This,  according  to  him,  is  what  Mofes 
calls  the  great  deep ,  and  what  moil  authois  render  toe 
great  abyfs .  The  water  of  this  vafl  abyfs,  he  alleges, 
communicates  with  that  of  the  ocean,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  hiatufes  or  chafms  palling  betwixt  it  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean  ;  and  this  and  the  abyfs  he  fuppofes 
to  have  one  common  centre,  around  which  the  water 
of  both  is  placed  5  but  fo,  that  the  ordinary  furface  of 
the  abyfs  is  not  level  with  that  of  the  ocean,  nor  at  o 
great  a  diflance  from  the  centre  as  the.  other,  it  being 
for  the  moll  part  reftrained  and  depreffed  by  the  ftrata 
of  earth  lying  upon  it  :  but  wherever  thefe  ftrata  are 
broken,  or  fo  lax  and  porous  that  water  can  pervade 
them,  there  the  water  of  the  abyfs  afeends  j  fills  up  all 
the  clefts  and  fiffures  into  which  it  can  get  admittance  ) 
and  faturates  all  the  interfaces  and  pores  of  the  earth, 

Hone,  or  other  matter,  all  around  the  globe,  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  exiflence  of  an  abyfs  or  receptacle  of  fubterra¬ 
neous  waters,  is  controverted  by  Camerarius  *  5  and 
defended  by  Hr  Woodward  chiefly  by  two  arguments  :  T 

the  firft  drawn  from  the  vafl  quantity  of  water  which  tom< 
covered  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  *,  the  fe-  p.  24. 
cond,  from  the  confideration  of  earthquakes,,  which  he 
endeavours  to  fhow  are  occafioned  by  the  violence  .of 
the  waters  in  this  abyfs.  A  great  part  of  the  terreflrial 
globe  has  been  frequently  fhaken  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  $  which  argues,  according  to  him,  that  the  wa¬ 
ters,  which  were  the  occafion  thereof,  were  coextend¬ 
ed  with  that  part  of  the  globe.  There  are  even  in- j 
fiances  of  univerfal  earthquakes;  which  (fays  he)  the  Earth* 
fhow,  that  the  whole  abyfs  muft  have  been  agitated  5  Journal  dc 
for  fo  general  an  effect  muff  have  been  produced  by  as^^.. 

1  C  1  ^  ft*  rnn  rv  ntll  t  n  CT  hilt*  tnP 
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general  a  caufe,  and  that  caufe  can  be  nothing  but  thep.  ^93 

fubterraneous  abyfs  f.  .  .  Memoirs  of 

To  this  abyfs  alfo  has  been  attributed  the  origin  ol  Literature-, 
fprings  and  rivers $  the  level  maintained  in  the  fur- tom.  vm. 
faces  of  different  feas  ;  and  tlieir  not  overflowing  their  x  Hollo-way, 
banks.  To.  the  effluvia  emitted  from  it,  fome  even  Jntr6tJm  t0 
attribute  all  the  diverfities  of  weather  and  change  in  Woodward's 
our  atmofpliere  J.  Ray  ||,  and  other  authors,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  fuppofe  a  communication  between 
the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  fubterra- 
nean  abyfs  :  and  to  this  they  attnbute  it  that  the  Cal-  y  Pbyjtco.  , 
pian  does  not  overflow',  notwithftanding  the  great  num-  Tbeol 
ber  of  large  rivers  it  receives,  of  which  Kempfer  rec-  Difc.u.c.5. 
0  1  kons  P-  76* 
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Abyfs,  kons  above  JO  in  the  compafs  of  60  miles  ;  though 
Abyflmia.  others  flippofe  that  the  daily  evaporation  may  fuffice  to 
keep  the  level. 

The  different  arguments  concerning  this  fubje&  niay 
be  feen  collected  and  amplified  in  “  Cockburn’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Mofaic  Deluge,” 
p.  271,  &c.  After  all,  however,  this  amazing  theory 
of  a  central  abyfs  is  far  from  being  demonflrated  :  it 
will  perhaps  in  feveral  refpe&s  appear  inconfillent  with 
found  philofophy,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature.  In  particular,  if  we  believe  any  thing 
like  eledlive  attradlion  to  have  prevailed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  we  mull  believe  that  the  feparation 
of  the  chaos  proceeded  from  the  union  of  fimilar  par¬ 
ticles.  It  is  certain'  that  ref!  is  favourable  to  fuch  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature.  As,  therefore,  the  central  parts  of 
the  earth  were  more  immediately  quiefcent  than  thofe 
remote  from  the  centre,  it  feems  abfurd  to  luppofe  that 
the  heavier  and  denfer  bodies  gave  place  to  the  more 
light  and  fluid  ;  that  the  central  part  fliould  confift  of 
water  only,  and  the  more  fuperficial  part  of  a  cruft  or 
fhell.  Vid.  “  Whitehurft’s  Inquiry  into  the  original 
Formation  of  the  Strata,”  &c.  See  Deluge. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  hell  j  in  which  fenfe 
the  word  is  fynonymous  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
Barathrum ,  Erebus ,  and  Tartarus ;  in  the  Englifh  Bible, 
the  bottomlefs  pit .  The  unclean  fpirits  expelled  by 
Chrift,  begged,  ne  imperaret  at  in  abyffum  irent ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vulgate ;  ufivrrev,  according  to  the 
Greek,  Luke  viii.  31.  Rev.  ix.  1. 

Abyss  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  Antiquity,  to  de¬ 
note  the  temple  of  Proferpine.  It  was  thus  called  on 
account  of  the  immenfe  fund  of  gold  and  riches  depo- 
fited  there  ;  fome  fay  hid  under  ground. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  in  Heraldry  to  denote  the  centre 
of  an  efcutcheon.  In  which  fenfe  a  thing  is  faid  to  be 
borne  in  abvft,  en  xibyfnie ,  when  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  fhield,  clear  from  any  other  bearing  :  He  bears 
azure,  a  dower  de  lis,  in  abyfs. 

ABYSSINIA,  Abassia,  or  Upper  Ethiopia,  in 
Geography ,  an  empire  of  Africa  within  the  torrid  zone, 
which  is  comprehended  between  the  7th  and  1 6th  de¬ 
gree  N.  Lat.  and  the  30th  and  40th  degree  of  E.  Long. 
By*  fome  writers  of  antiquity  the  title  of  Ethiopians 
was  given  to  all  nations  whofe  complexion  was  black  : 
hence  we  find  the  Arabians,  as  well  as  many  other  Afia- 
tics,  fometirnes  falling  under  this  denomination  ;  be- 
fides  a  number  of  Africans  whofe  country  lay  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  Ethiopia  properly  fo  called.  Thus  the 
Africans  in  general  were  divided  into  the  weftern  or 
Hefperian  Ethiopians,  and  thofe  above  Egypt  fituated 
to  the  eaft  ;  the  latter  being  much  more  generally 
known  than  the  former,  by  reafon  of  the  commerce 
they  carried  on  with  the  Egyptians. 

Different  From  this  account  we  may  eafily  underhand  why 
names.  there  fliould  be  fuch  a  Teeming  disagreement  among 
ancient  authors  concerning  the  fituation  of  the  empire 
of  Ethiopia,  and  likewife  why  it  fliould  pafs  under  fuch 
a  variety ‘of  names.  Sometimes,  for  example,  it  was 
named  India ,  and  the  inhabitants  Indians ;  an  appel¬ 
lation  likewife  applied  to  many  other  diftant  nations. 
It  was  alfo  denominated  Atlantia  and  Ether ia ,  and  in 
the  moft  remote  periods  of  antiquity  Cephenia ;  but 
more  ufually  Abafene ,  a  word  fomewhat  refembling 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


AbaJJia  or  Abyffinia ,  its  modern  names.  On  the  other  Abyffma. 
band,  we  find  Perlia,  Clialdcea,  Affyria,  &c.  fly  led  J 

Ethiopia  by  fome  writers  j  and  all  the  countries  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  coafts  of  the  Red  fea  were  promifeuouily 
denominated  India  and  Ethiopia .  By  the  Jews  the 
empire  of  Ethiopia  was  ftyled  Cu/h  and  Ludim . 

Notwithftanding  this  diverfity  of  appellations,  and 
vaft  diffufion  of  territory  aferibed  to  the  Ethiopians, 
there  was  one  country  to  which  the  title  was  thought 
more  properly  to  belong  than  to  any  of  the  reft  ;  and 
which  was  therefore  called  Ethiopia  Propria.  This  Situation  of 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Egypt,  extending  all  Ethiopia 
the  way  to  the  leffer  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  an  ifland  ^rotrta% 
named  Elephantine  ;  on  the  weft  it  had  Libya  Interior; 
on  the  eaft  the  Red  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  unknown 
parts  of  Africa  *,  though  thefe  boundaries  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  kind  of  precifion. 

In  this  country  the  ancients  diftinguifhed  a  great  va-  Different 
riety  of  different  nations,  to  whom  they  gave  names  nations  ac- 
either  from  fome  perfonal  circumftance,  or  from  their  fouling  to 
manner  of  living.  The  principal  of  thefe  were,  1 .  The  Merits  *" 
B/emmyes ,  feated  near  the  borders  of  Egypt ;  and  who, 
probably  from  the  fhortnefs  of  their  necks,  were  faid 
to  have  no  heads,  but  eyes,  mouths,  &cc.  in  their  breafts. 

Their  form  mult  have  been  very  extraordinary,  if  we 
believe  Vopifcus,  who  gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the 
captives  of  this  nation  brought  to  Rome.  2.  The  No - 
bates ,  inhabiting  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  near  the  ifland 
Elephantine  already  mentioned,  faid  to  have  been  re¬ 
moved  thither  by  Oafis  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the 
Blemmyes.  3.  The  Troglodytes ,  by  fome  writers  faid 
to  belong  to  Egypt,  and  deferibed  *as  little  fuperior  to 
brutes.  4.  The  Nubians ,  of  whom  little  more  is  known 
than  their  name.  5.  The  Pigmies ,  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  be  a  tribe  of  Troglodytes ;  but  by  others  placed  on 
the  African  coall  of  the  Red  fea.  6.  The  Aualitce  or 
Abalitce ,  of  which  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
they  were  fituated  near  the  Abalitic  gulf.  7.  The 
Struthiophagi ,  fo  called  from  their  feeding  upon  clinch¬ 
es,  were  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  Memnones.  8.  The 
Acridophagi ;  9.  Chelonophagi  ;  jo.  Ichthyophagi ; 

1 1 .  Cynamolgi ;  12.  Elephantcphagi ;  13 .  Rhiz-ophagi ; 

14.  Spermatophagi ;  15.  Hylophagi ;  and,  16.  Ophio- 
phagi :  all  of  whom  had  their  names  from  the  food  they 
made  ufe  of,  viz.  locufts,  tortoifes,  fifh,  bitches  milk, 
elephants,  roots,  fruits  or  feeds,  and  ferpents.  17.  The 
PJy/ogones ,  neighbours  to  the  Elephantophagi,  and 
who  were  fo  favage  that  they  had  no  houfes,  nor  any 
other  places  to  fleep  in  but  the  tops  of  trees.  1 8.  The 
Pamphugi ,  who  ufed  almoft  every  thing  indiferimi- 
nately  for  food.  19.  The  Agriophagi ,  who  lived  on 
the  ftefh  of  wild  beafts.  20.  The  Anthropophagi ,  or 
man-eaters,  are  now  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Caffres, 
and  not  any  inhabitants  of  Proper  Ethiopia.  21.  The 
Hippophagi,  or  horfe-caters,  who  lay  to  the  northward 
of  Libya  Incognita.  22.  The  Macrobu ,  a  powerful 
nation,  remarkable  for  their  longevity  ;  fome  of  them 
attaining  the  age  ot  120  years.  23.  Fire  Sambny  fi¬ 
tuated  near  the  city  of  Tenupfis  in  Nubia  upon  the 
Nile  :  of  whom  it  is  reported  that  all  the  quadrupeds 
they  had,  not  excepting  even  the  elephants,  were  de- 
flitute  of  ears.  24.  The  Afachce ,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  parts,  and  continually  employed  in 
hunting  elephants.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  a  num- 
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Abyffinia.  ber  of  other  nations  or  tribes,  of  whom  vve  fcarce  know 
'  v  '  aUy  tbing  but  the  names  j  as  the  Gapachi,  Ptoem- 
phanes,  Catadupi,  Pechini,  Catadrae,  &c. 

Firft  fettle-  In  a  country  inhabited  by  fuch  a  variety  of  nations, 
merit.  all  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  barbarifm,  it  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  that  we  have  any  hiftory  at  all,  than  that  it 
is  not  more  diftinft.  It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  the  Jews,  from  the  authority  of  the  facred  writers 
no  doubt,  bellowed  the  name  of  Cufl)  upon  the  empire 
of  Ethiopia }  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Culh  was 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants*  In  fome  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture,  however,  it  would  feem  that  Cujh 
was  an  appellation  bellowed  upon  the  whole  peninfula 
of  Arabia,  or  at  lealt  the  greater  part  of  it.  In  others, 
the  word  feexns  to  denominate  the  country  watered 
by  the  Araxes,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  Scythians  or 
Culhites )  and  fometimes  the  country  adjacent  to 
Egypt  on  the  coalt  of  the  Red  fea. 

A  number  of  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Ethiopia 
received  its  iirlt  inhabitants  from  the  country  lying  to 
Peopled  ori-  the  eall  of  the  Red  fea.  According  to  them,  the  de- 
from  Ara  ^cen^ants  Culh,  having  fettled  in  Arabia,  gradually 
”  migrated  to  the  fouth-eallern  extremity  of  that  coun¬ 
try  j  whence,  by  an  eafy  paffage  acrofs  the  ftraits  of 
Babelmr.ndel,  they  transported  themfelves  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  fide,  and  entered  the  country  properly  called  Ethio¬ 
pia  :  a  migration  which,  according  to  Eufebius,  took 
place  during  the  relidence  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt  j 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Syncellus,  after  they  had  taken 
poffefiion  of  Canaan,  and  were  governed  by  judges. 
Abyflmian  Mr  Bruce  makes  mention  of  a  tradition  among  the 
tradition  Abyflinians,  which,  they  fay,  has  exilled  among  them 
concerning  £rom  t*me  immemorial,  that  very  foon  after  the  flood, 
Culh  the  grandfon  of  Noah,  with  his  family,  paffed 
through  Atbara,  then  without  inhabitants,  till  they 
came  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  feparates  that 
country  from  the  high  lands  of  Abyfllnia.  Here,  Hill 
terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  the  deluge,  and  appre- 
henfive  of  a  return  of  the  fame  calamity,  they  chofe 
to  dwell  in  caves  made  in  the  fides  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  rather  than  trull  themfelves  in  the  plains  of  At¬ 
bara  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  tropical 
rains,  which  they  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  in  their 
journey  fouthward,  and  which  would  appear  like  the 
return  of  the  deluge,  might  induce  them  to  take  up 
Original  their  habitations  in  thefe  high  places.  Be  this  as  it 
of  the1  °nS  w^>  inarms  us  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fa£l,  “  that 
Cuihites.  here  Culhites,  with  unparalleled  indullry,  and  wTith 
inllruments  utterly  unknown  to  us,  formed  to  them¬ 
felves  commodious,  yet  wonderful  habitations  in  the 
heart  of  mountains  of  granite  and  marble,  which  re¬ 
main  entire  in  great  numbers  to  this  day,  and  promife 
to  do  fo  till  the  confummation  of  all  things.” 

The  Culhites  having  once  ellablilhed  themfelves 
among  thefe  mountains,  continued  to  form  habitations 
of  the  like  kind  in  all  the  neighbouring  ones  }  and  thus 
following  the  different  chains  (for  they  never  chofe  to 
defeend  into  the  low  country),  fpread  the  arts  and 
'  foiences,  which  they  cultivated,  quite  acrofs  the  Afri¬ 
can  continent  from  the  eaftern  to  the  weftern  ocean. 
According  to  the  tradition  above-mentioned,  they 
built  the  city  of  Axum  early  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
Deicriptson  This,  though  now  an  inconliderable  village,  was  an- 
of  the  city  ciently  noted  for  its  fuperb  llruftures,  of  which  fome 
ot  Axum.  remains  are  Hill  yifible.  Among  thefe  are  fome  be- 
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longing  to  a  magnificent  temple,  originally  IIO  feet  AhyfPraa. 
in  length,  and  having  two  wings  on  each  fide  ;  a  v— v — 
double  porch  5  and  an  afeent  of  1 2  Heps.  Behind  this 
Hand  feveral  obelilks  of  different  lizes,  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  feveral  others  which  have  been  dellroyed  by 
the  Turks.  There  is  alfo  a  great  fquare  Hone  with  an 
infeription,  but  fo  much  effaced  that  nothing  can  be 
difeovered  excepting  fome  Greek  and  Latin  letters, 
and  the  word  Bajilius.  Mr  Bruce  mentions  fome 
“  prodigious  fragments  of  coloffal  Itatues  of  the  dog- 
llar”  Hill  to  be  feen  at  this  place  j  and  “  Seir  (adds 
he),  wrhich,  in  the  language  of  the  Troglodytes,  and 
in  that  of  the  low  country  of  Meroe,  exadlly  corre- 
fponding  to  it,  fignifies  a  dog ,  inllrufis  us  in  the  rea- 
fon  why  this  province  was  called  Sire ,  and  the  large 
river  which  bounds  it  Sir  is.” 

Soon  after  building  the  city  of  Axum,  the  Culhites 
founded  that  of  Meroe,  the  capital  of  a  large  ifland  or 
peninfula  formed  by  the  Nile,  much  mentioned  by  an¬ 
cient  hiltorians,  and  where,  according  to  Herodotus, 
they  purfued  the  lludy  of  altronomy  in  very  early  ages 
with  great  fuceefs.  Mr  Bruce  gives  two  reafons  for  Meroe  why 
their  building  this  city  in  the  low  country  after  having  founded, 
built  Axum  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Abyflinia. 

1.  They  had  difeovered  fome  inconveniencies  in  their 
caves  both  in  Sire  and  the  country  below  it,  arifmg 
from  the  tropical  rains  in  which  they  were  now  involved, 
and  which  prevented  them  from  making  the  celeltial 
obfervations-  to  wdiich  they  were  fo  much  addicted. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  they  built  this  city  farther  from 
the  mountains  than  they  could  have  wilhed,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  fly  with  which  the  fouthern  parts  were  infelted. 

This  animal,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  who  has  given 

a  figure  of  it*  is  the  moll  troublefome  to  quadrupeds  Defcription 
that  can  be  imagined.  He  informs  us,  that  it  infells  a  pefti- 
thofe  places  within  the  tropical  rains  where  the  foil  is lenUa 
black  and  loamy,  and  no  other  place  whatever.  It  is 
named  Z imb  (by  whom  we  are  not  informed),  and  has 
not  been  deferibed  by  any  other  naturalill.  It  is  of  a 
fize  femewhat  larger  than  a  bee,  thicker  in  proportion, 
and  having  broader  wings,  placed  feparate  like  thofe 
of  a  fly,  and  quite  colourlefs,  or  without  any  fpots. 

The  head  is  large,  with  a  lharp  upper  jaw  *,  at  the  end 
of  wrhich  is  a  llrong  pointed  hair  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  *,  and  the  lower  jaw  has  twTo  of  thefe  hairs  : 
all  of  which  together  make  a  refillance  to  the  finger 
equal  to  that  of  a  llrong  hog’s  brillle.  One  or  all  of 
thefe  hairs  are  ufed  as  weapons  of  offence  to  the  cattle  y 
but  what  purpofe  they  anfwTer  to  the  animal  itfelf,  our 
author  does  not  fay.  So  intolerable,  however,  are  its 
attacks  to  the  cattle,  that  they  no  fooner  hear  its  buz¬ 
zing,  than  they  forfake  their  food,  and  run  about  till 
they  fall  down  with  fright,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Even 
the  camel,  though  defended  by  a  thick  and  llrong  Ikin 
with  long  hair,  cannot  refill  the  punflures  of  this  in- 
fe£l )  which  feem  to  be  poifonous,  as  they  produce  large 
putrid  fwellings  on  the  body,  head,  and  legs,  wrhich  at 
lall  terminate  in  death.  To  avoid  this  dreadful  enemy, 
the  -cattle  mull  all  be  removed  as  quick  as  poflible  to 
the  fandy  parts  of  Atbara,  where  they  flay  as  long  as 
the  rains  lall,  and  where  this  dreadful  en,emy  never 
ventures  to  follow  them.  The  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
who,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  food  they  require* 
cannot  remove  to  thefe  barren  places,  roll  themfelves 
in  the  mud,  which,  when  dry,  coats  them  over  fo  hard, 
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Abyffmia.  that  they  are  enabled  to  refill  the  pun&ures  of  the  in- 
*  fe£l  •  though  even  on  thefe  fome  tubercles  are  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  met  with,  which  our  author  attributes  to 
this  caufe.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  fly 
mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  chap.  vii.  lB.  19.  “  And  it  (hall 
come  to  pafs,  in  that  day,  that  the  Lord  fhall  hifs  for 
the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermoft  part  of  the  rivers  of  E- 
gypt  j  and  they  fhall  come  and  fhall  reft  all  of  them  in 
the  defolate  valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and 
upon  all  thorns,  and  upon  all  bullies.”  That  is  (fays 
Mr  Bruce),  they  fhall  cut  off  from  the  cattle  their 
ufual  retreat  to  the  defert,  by  taking  poffeflion  of  thefe 
places,  and  meeting  them  there,  /here  ordinarily  they 
never  come,  and  which  therefore  are  the  refuge  of  the 

cattle.’  .  r 

Meroe,  which  lay  in  N.  Lat.  1 6°,  the  exact  limit  ot 
the  tropical  rains,  was  without  the  bounds  affigned  by 
nature  to  thefe  deftruaive  infeas  j  and  confequently  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  cattle.  Mr  Bruce,  on  his  return 
through  the  defert,  faw  at  Gerri,  in  this  latitude,  ruins, 
fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  Meroe,  and  caves  hi  the  moun¬ 
tains  immediately  above  them  \  for  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  did  not  abandon  their  caverns  immediately 
after  they  began  to  build  cities.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
he  mentions  that  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  built 
by  a  colony  of  Ethiopians  }  and  that  near  the  ruins  of 
that  city,  a  vail  number  of  caves  are  to  be  feen  even 
up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  :  all 
of  which  are  inhabited  at  this  day.  By  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  they  began  to  exchange  thefe  fubterraneous  ha¬ 
bitations  for  the  cities  they  built  above  ground  ;  and 
thus  became  farmers,  artificers,  &c.  though  originally 
their  foie  employment  had  been  commerce. 

Magnifi-  On  this  fubjed  Mr  Bruce  has  given  a  very  curious 
cence  ot  differtation  }  though  how  far  the  application  of  it  to  the 
the  ancient  £thi0pians  may  be  juft,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
Indians  and  He  begins  witb  0bferving,  that  the  magnifi- 

£>p  ians.  cence  o£  tbe  jncbans  and  Egyptians  has  been  celebrated 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  without  any  account 
of  the  fources  from  whence  all  this  wealth  was  derived  : 
and  indeed  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  all  hiftories  of 
thefe  people,  there  is  a  ftrange  deficiency  in  this  re- 
fpe&.  The  kings,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  derived  their 
fplendour  and  magnificence  from  their  fubjefls  but  wre 
are  quite  at  a  lofs  to  know  whence  their  fubje&s  had 
it  :  and  this  feems  the  more  ftrange,  that  in  no  period 
of  their  hiftory  are  they  ever  reprefented  in  a  poor 
or  mean  fituation.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  confined,  to 
thefe  nations  alone.  Paleftine,  a  country  producing 
neither  filver  nor  gold,  is  reprefented  by  the  facred 
writers  as  abounding  in  the  early  ages  with  both  thofe 
metals  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the  moft 
powerful  European  ftates  can  boaft  of,  notwitkftanding 
the  vaft  fup plies  derived  from  the  lately  difeovered  con¬ 
tinent  of  America.  The  Affyrian  empire,  in  the  time 
of  Semiramis,  was  fo  noted  for  its  wealth,  that  M. 
Monte fquieu  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
conqueft  of  fome  more  ancient  and  richer  nation  5  the 
fpoils  of  which  enriched  the  Affyrians,  as  thofe  of  the 
latter  afterwards  did  the  Medes.  This,  however,  Mr 
Bruce  very  juftly  obferves,  will  not  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  becaufe  wTe  are  equally  at  a  lofs  to  know  whence 
the  wTealth  was  derived  to  that  former  nation  \  and  it 
is  very  unufual  to  find  an  empire  or  kingdom  of  any 
extent  enriched  by  conqueft.  The  kingdom  of  Mace- 
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don,  for  inftance,  though  Alexander  the  Great  over-  Afyfbnia^ 
ran  and  plundered  in  a  very  ffiort  time  the  richeft  cm- 
pire  in  the  world,  could  never  vie  writh  the  wealth  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  Thefe  laft  were  commercial  cities  •, 
and  our  author  juftly  confiders  commerce  as  the  only 
fourcc  from  whence  the  wealth  of  a  large  kingdom  ever 
was  or  could  be  derived.  The  riches  of  Semiramis, 
therefore,  were  accumulated  by  the  Eaft  India  trade 
centering  for  fome  time  in  her  capital.  While  this 
was  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  the  empire.flourifti- 
ed  :  but  by  an  abfurd  expedition  againft  India  itfelf, 
in  order  to  become  miftrefs  at  once  of  all  the  wealth  it 
contained,  (he  loft  that  which  fh.e  really  poffeffed  }  and 
her  empire  was  foon  after  entirely  ruined.  To  the 
fame  fource  he  attributes  the  riches  of  the  ancient  E- 
gyptians  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  Sefoftris  opened  up 
to  Egypt  the  commerce  with  India  by  fea  }  though 
other  authors  fpeak  of  that  monarch  in  very  different 
terms.  As  the  luxuries  of  India  have  fomehow  or 
other  become  the  obje&s  of  defire  to  every  nation,  in 
the  wTorld,  this  eafily  accounts  for  the  -wealth  for  which 
Egypt  has  in  all  ages  been  fo  much  celebrated,  as  well 
as  for  that  with  which  other  countries  abounded  \  while 
they  ferved  as  a  medium  for  tranfmitting  thofe  luxuries 
to  other  nations,  and  efpecially  for. the  riches  of  thofe 
which  naturally  produced  the  Indian  commodities  fo 
much  fought  after.  This  was  the  cafe  particularly 
with  Arabia,  fome  of  the  produdfions  of  which  were 
very  much  coveted  by  the  weftem  nations  5  and  being, 
beffdes,  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Eaft  Indies  and  weftem  nations,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why 
the  Arabian  merchants  foon  became  poffeffed  of  im- 
menfe  wealth. 

Beffdes  the  territories  already  mentioned,  the  Cuftii.tes 
had  extended  themfelves  along  the  mountains  which 
run  parallel  to  the  Red  fea  on  the  African  .fide  5 
which  country,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  has  u  in  all 
times  been  called  Sabo ,  or  Azabo ,  both  which  fignifv 
South  an  epithet  given  from  its  lying  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  which  in  ancient  times 
was  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  important  countries  in 
the  world.  “  By  that  acquifition  (fays  our  author), 
they  enjoyed  all  the  perfumes  and  aromatics  in  the 
eaft  ;  myrrh,  and  frankincenfe,  and  caffia  5  all  which 
grow  fpontaneoufty  in  that  ftripe  of  ground  from  the 
bay  of  Bilur  weft  of  Azab  to  Cape  Gardafui,  and 
then  fouthward  up  in  the  Indian  ocean,  to  near  the 
coaft  of  Melinda,  where  there  is  cinnamon,  but  of  an 
inferior  kind.”  As  the  Cuftiites  or  Troglodytes  ad¬ 
vanced  ftill  farther  fouth,  they  met  not  only  with  moun¬ 
tains,  in  which  they  might  excavate  proper  habitations, 
but  likewife  with  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver 
furniftied  by  the  mines  of  Sofala,  which,  our  author 
fays,  furnifhed  u  large  quantities  of  both  metals,  in 
their  pure  and  unmixed  ftate,  lying  in  globules  with¬ 
out  any  alloy  or  any  neceflity  of  preparation  or  fepa- 
ration.”  In  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  labours  to 
prove  Sofala  to  have  been  the  Ophir  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

Thus  the  Ethiopians,  for  fome  time  after  their  let-  The  Ethio- 
tlement,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  muft  have  been 
nation  of  the  firft  importance  in  the  world.  The  lized  and 
northern  colonies  from  Meroe  to  Thebes  built  cities,  learned 
and  made  improvements  in  architecture  3  cultivated  people, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  3  not  forgetting 
G  2  the 
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Abyffinia.  tlie  fcience  of  aftronomy,  for  which  they  had  an  ex- 
v  cellent  opportunity  by  reafon  of  the  clearnefs  of  the 

fky  in  the  Thebaid.  Their  brethren  farther  to  the 
fouth,  or  thofe  who  inhabited  Ethiopia  properly  fo 
called,  were  confined  for  fix  months  to  their  caves  by 
reafon  of  the  tropical  rains,  whence  they  were  natural¬ 
ly  led  to  purfuits  of  another  kind.  u  Letters*,  at  leaft 
*  Bruces  one  kind  of  them,  and  arithmetical  characters  (we  are 
tavel*.  told),  were  invented  by  this  middle  part  of  the  Cufhites; 
while  trade  and  altronomy,  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
winds  and  feafons,  were  what  neceffarily  employed  that 
part  of  the  colony  eftabliihed  at  Sofala  moil  to  the 
fouth  ward.” 

Account  of  While  the  Cufhites  wrere  thus  employed  at  home  in 
Danish10”  colle<^n£  gathering  and  preparing  fpices,  &c. 

herL.  £P"  commodities  were  lent  abroad  into  other,  coun¬ 

tries  by  another  let  of  people  named  Shepherds ,  who 
aCled  as  carriers  to  them,  and  who  afterwards  proved 
fo  formidable  to  the  Egyptians.  Thefe  differed  in 
their  appearance  from  the  Ethiopians,  having  long 
hair,  and  the  features  of  Europeans  ;  and  were  of  a 
very  dark  complexion,  though  not  at  all  like  the  black- 
moors  or  negroes.  They  lived  in  the  plain  country 
in  huts  or  moveable  habitations,  attending  their  cattle, 
and  wandering  up  and  down  as  various  circumftances 
required.  By  aCling  as  carriers  to  the  Cufhites,  they 
became  a  great  and  powerful  people,  poffefllng  vaft 
numbers  of  cattle,  as  well  as  a  very  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory.  They  poffelTed  a  ilripe  of  land  along 
the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  to  the  northward  of  that  an¬ 
other  along  the  Red  fea  :  but  their  principal  habita¬ 
tion  was  the  flat  part  of  Africa  between  the  northern 
tropic  and  the  mountains  of  AbyfTmia,  which  country 
is  now  called  Befa.  This  reaches  from  Mafuah  along" 
the  fea-coaft  to  Suakem  ;  then  turns  weftward,  and 
continues  in  that  direClion,  having  the  Nile  on  the 
fouth,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  north,  with  the 
deferts  of  Selima  and  Libya  on  the  weft.  The  next 
diftri6l  belonging  to  thefe  people  was  Meroe,  now 
called  Atbat'a,  lying  between  the  rivers  Nile  and  Afla-  ' 
boras.  A  third  diftri£f,  now  called  Derkin,  is  a  fmall 
plain  lying  between  the  river  Mareb  on  the  eaft  and 
Atbara  on  the  weft.  But  the  moft  noble  and  warlike 
of  all  the  Shepherds  were  thofe  who  poffelTed  the 
mountains  of  Habab,  reaching  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mafuah  to  Suakem  ;  which  diftricl  is  flill  inhabited 
by  them. 

Different  Thefe  Shepherds,  according  to  our  author,  were  di- 
tlenT  °*  ^ngll^ed  by  feveral  different  appellations,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  denote  different  degrees  of  rank  among 
them.  Thofe  called  limply  Shepherds ,  our  author  fup- 
pofes  to  have  been  the  common  fort  who  attended  the 
flocks.  Another  fet  were  called  Hycfos  or  Agfos,  fig- 
nifying  “  armed  fhepherds,”  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  foldiers.  A  third  were  named  Agag,  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  be  the  chiefs  or  nobles  of  thefe  armed  fhepher  ds  ; 
whence  the  title  of  king  of  kings ,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce,  is  derived  ;  and  he  fuppofes  Agag  killed  by  Sa¬ 
muel  to  have  been  an  Arabian  fhepherd. 

The  building  of  /Carthage  augmented  the  power  of 
the  Shepherds  to  'a  confiderable  degree,  by  reafon  of 
the  vaft  quantity  of  carriage  naturally  belonging  to  a 
place  of  fuch  extenfive  commerce,  and  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lehabim,  Lubim,  or  Libyan  pea¬ 
sants.  An  immenfe  multitude  of  camels,  in  the  early 


ages,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  navigation  :  and  thus  Abyffinia. 
we  find  that  commerce  was  carried  on  by  the  Ifhmael-  w 
ites  as  early  as  the  days  of  Jofeph,  from  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  Arabian  peninfula.  Thefe  Shep- Reafon  of 
herds,  however,  though  generally  the  friends  and  allies the  enmitX 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  aifo  Cufhites,  fometimes 
proved  very  bitter  enemies  to  them,  as  is  related  in  herds  and 
the  hiftory  of  that  country.  The  reafon  of  this  may  Egyptians, 
be  deduced  from  the  great  oppofition  betwixt  their 
manners  and  cuftoms.  The  Egyptians  worfhipped 
black  cattle,  which  the  Shepherds  killed  and  ufed  as 
food  ;  the  latter  worfhipped  the  heavenly  bodies,  while 
the  Egyptians  were  the  groffeft  idolaters,  and  worfhip¬ 
ped  idols  of  all  kinds  that  can  be  imagined.  Hence 
a  mere  difference  in  religion  might  occafion  many 
bloody  quarrels  ;  though,  if  the  above  account  can  be 
depended  upon  as  authentic,  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  the  mutual  connexion  of  intereft  fnould  have  ce¬ 
mented  their  friendfliip,  whatever  difference  there  might 
happen  to  be  in  opinions  of  any  kind. 

Befides  the  Cufhites  and  Shepherds,  however,  we  Origin  of 
muft  now  feek  for  the  origin  of  thofe  different  nations  the  differ-, 
which  have  already  been  mentioned.  Mr  Bruce  allows  e?t  kthio- 
that  there  are  various  nations  inhabiting  this  country,  t^na"’ 
who  are  fairer  than  cither  the  Cufhites  or  the  Shep¬ 
herds,  and  which,  though  they  have  each  a  particular 
name,  are  all  known  by  the  general  title  of  Hahejk ; 
which  may  be  tranflated  by  the  Latin  word  convemri 
fignifying  a  number  of  di  ft  In  61  people  meeting  acciden¬ 
tally  in  one  place ;  and  which  our  author  maintains 
againft  Scaliger,  Ludolf,  and  a  number  of  others,  to  he 
a  very  juft  tranflation,  and  quite  c onion?. nt  to  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  the  country. 

The  moft  authentic  ancient  hiftory  of  this  country,  pi*rft  fettle- 
according  to  Mr  Bruce,  is  the  chronicle  of  Axum;mentof 
the  chara6fer  of  which,  among  the  modern  Abyflmians,  Ethiopia, 
Hands  next  to  the  facred  writings  themfelves  ;  and  ^othe Ab-f 
confequently  muft  be  efteemed  the  higheft  Abyflinian  ffiiian  hi-  " 
authority  we  have  on  the  fubjeft.  According  to  thisitory. 
book,  there  was  an  interval  of  5500  years  between, 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  Chrift  y 
1808  years  before  which  laft  event  the  empire  of  A- 
byffmia  or  Ethiopia  received  its  firft  inhabitants.. 

Two  hundred  years  after  its  fcttlcment,  it  was  fo  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  flood  that  it  received  the  name  of  Cure 
Midra ,  or  a  country  laid  waftc  ;  “  or  (fays  our  author)  The  coun- 
as  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  land  which  the  waters  or  try  laid 
foods  had  fpoiledf  (Ifaiab  xviji.  2.)  The  peopling  wafle  by  a, 
of  the  country  was  finiftied  about  J400  years  before  ^e^llSe* 
Chrift,  by  the  fettlement  of  a  great  number  of  people, 
fpeaking  different  languages,  who  fat  down  peaceably 
in  the  high  lands  of  Tigre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Shepherds,  with  whom  they  were  in  friendfhip. 

Thefe  people,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  Pa- 
leftine  ;  and  our  author  is  inclined  to  believe  the  whole 
of  the  relation  to  be  true,  as  the  time  coincides  with 
the  expulfion  of  the  Canaaintifli  nations  by  Jofhua, 
which  happened  about  1490  B.  C.  ten  .years  before 
which  there  had  been,  according  to  Paufanias,  a  flood 
in  Ethiopia  which  occafioned  prodigious  devaluation, 

Ethiopia,  he  thinks,  would  afford  the  moft  ready  afy- 
lum  for  the  fugitive  Canaanites,  as  they  muft  have 
long  had  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  that  country  ; 
and  he  fupports  the  opinion  likewife  from  what  Proco¬ 
pius  mentions  of  two  pillars  extant  in  his  time,  on  the 
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AbyiUnia.  coaft  of  Mauritania,  with  the  following  infcriptxon  in 
'  the  Phoenician  language  :  “  We  are  Canaanites,  flying 
from  the  face  of  Jofhua  the  fon  of  Nun,  the  robber.” 
The  authenticity  of  thefe  infcriptions,  however,  is 
much  difputed,  and  therefore  it  cannot  go  a  great 
way  in  eftablifhing  any  hiftorical  point.  The  firft  and 
moft  confiderable  of  the  colonies  above  mentioned 
fettled  in  the  province  of  Anihara  $  the  fecond  in  Da- 
mot,  one  of  the  fouthern  provinces  \  the  third  in  ano¬ 
ther  province  called  Lafa,  or  Tcheratx-Agow,  from 
Tchera  their  principal  habitation  )  and  a  fourth  in  the 
territory  of  Galat. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  prove,  that  the  Ethiopians  in 
ancient  times  were  not  only  the  moil  learned  people 
in  the  world,  but  that  they  fpoke  the  original  lan¬ 
guage,  and  were  the  inventors  of  writing.  In  what 
manner  they  came  to  degenerate  from  this  character, 
and  into  their  prefent  Hate  of  barbarity,  cannot  be 
known  this  being  a  phenomenon  equally  unaccount  - 
Ethiopia  able  with  the  degeneracy  of  the  Egyptians.  Accord- 
conquered  xng  to  forrie  authors,  the  Ethiopians  were  conquered 
by  Moles.  by  jy[0fes  .  0£  which  tranfa&ion  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  account.  Before  the  time  of  that  legiflator,  the 
Ethiopians  pofiefied  the  country  of  Thehais  in  Egypt : 
but,  not  content  with  this,  they  made  an  irruption 
into  Lower  Egypt,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Mem¬ 
phis  \  where,  having  defeated  the  Egyptians,  they 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  total  deftruCtion.  The 
Egyptians,  by  the  advice  of  their  oracles,  put  Mofes  at 
the  head  of  their  forces  \  who  immediately  prepared  for 
invading  the  enemy’s  country.  The  Ethiopians  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  would  march  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  5  but  Mofes  chcfe  rather  to  pafs  through  fome  of 
the  interior  countries,  though  greatly  infeiled  with  fer¬ 
pents,  and  where  confequentiy  his  march  mull  be  at¬ 
tended  with  much  danger.  To  prefer ve  his  men,  he 
conftruCted  a  number  of  chefts  or  panniers  of  the 
Egyptian  reed  papyrus,  which  be  filled  with  tl/e  birds 
named  Ibis,  celebrated  for  their  antipathy  to  ferpents. 
As  foon  as  he  approached  the  tract  abounding  with 
thefe  reptiles,  a  fafficient  number  of  the  birds  were 
let  out,  who  prcfently  cleared  the  way  for  the  army 
by  deftroying  the  ferpents.  Thus  the  Ethiopians 
were  farprifed  in  their  own  country,  where  they  had 
dreaded  no  invafion  \  their  forces,  being  defeated  in 
the  field,  were  at  laft  {hut  up  in  the  capital  Meroe,  a 
city  almoft  impregnable,  by  being  furrounded  with 
three  rivers,  the  Nile,  Aflapus,  and  Aftaboras.  The 
daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch,  however,  having 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  Mofes  from  the  avails,  fell  in 
love  -with  him,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the  city,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  fwear  to  marry  her.  With  this  re¬ 
quisition  the  Jewifh  legiflator  complied  \  but  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  great  feverity,  plundering  the 
city,  and  putting  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  death. 
After  this  he  ravaged  the  whole  ccuntry,  difmantling 
all  the  places  of  ilrength  ;  and  having  thus  rendered  the 
Ethiopians  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing  againft 
other  nations  for  a  confiderable  time,  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  Egypt,  after  an  abfence  of  .ten  years. 

From  the  time  of  Mofes  to  that  of  Solomon,  there 
is  a  chafm  in  the  Ethiopic  hiflory.  After  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  furnifhed  with  fome  kind  of  regular  ac¬ 
counts.  The  hifiory  commences  with  the  queen  of 


Sheba,  who  came  to  vifit  the  Jewifn  monarch,  and  Abyfimk. 
whom  the  Abyfiinians  fuppofe  to  have  been  fovereign  s 
of  Ethiopia  Propria  \  but  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that ^  ^ 
{lie  was  only  fovereign  of  that  territory  on  the  cafierngj*^  0 
coaft  of  Africa  named  Saba ,  which  he  fays  .ought  to 
be  her  title  in  head  of  Sheba .  In  favour  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  he  likewife  urges,  that  it  was  cuftomary  for  the 
Sabeans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  African  diftriCt  named 
Saba ,  to  be  governed  by  women  \  whereas  thofe  who 
inhabited  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and 
who  were  named  Sabas  an  Arabs  or  Homer  lies,  were  not 
only  governed  by  kings,  but  would  not  allow  their 
fovereigns  to  go  abroad  anywhere  under  pain  of  being 
Honed  to  death.  The  Abyfiinians,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  claimed  her  for  their  fovereign  \  and  he  informs 
us,  that  having  received  an  account  fromTamerin,  an  E- 
thiopian  merchant,  of  the  furpriling  wifdom  and  wealth 
of  Solomon,  file  undertook  the  journey  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  the  report.  In 
this  fhe  was  attended  by  a  great  many  of  her  nobility, 
carrying  along  with  her  alio  magnificent  prefents  for 
the  monarch  (he  intended  to  vifit.  According  to  the 
Abyfilnian  hifiorians,  file  was  a  Pagan  at  the  time  this 
journey  was  undertaken  \  but  being  firuck  with  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  fight  of  Solomon’s  grandeur,  and  the 
wifdom  he  difplayed,  fhe  became  a  convert  to  the  true 
religion.  Another  part  of  her  hifiory,  by  no  means 
inconfifient  with  the  character  of  Solomon,  is,  that  file 
returned  in  a  fiate  of  pregnancy  \  and  within  a  year 
was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  David  by  Solomon  ;  but 
by  his  mother  Meniieh ,  Mere  lech,  or  Menelekeck  ;  that  is, 
another  felf  When  he  grew  up,  he  was  fent  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  court  of  his  father  Solomon  j  where  having 
fiaid  fome  time,  he  was  accompanied  home  by  many 
doCtors  of  the  law,  and  other  Ifraelites  of  diftinClion, 
particularly  Azariah  the  fon  of  7<adoc  the  high-priefi. 

By  thefe  the  Jewifh  religion  was  cftablifiied  in  Abyfiinia, 
where  it  continued  till  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity.. 

The  princefs  we  fpcak  of  is  named  Makeda ,  Ba/kis,  or 
B.ulkis ,  by  the  Abyfiinians.  By  our  Saviour,  and  in  the 
Ethiopic  verfion  of  the  Scripture,  fhe  is  ftyled  The  ^ueen 
of  the  South,  and  is  faid  to  have  come  from  the  uttermoft 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  habitable  world.  PTence 
the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hifiory  have  inferred, 
that  the  princefs  fiyled  The  $£ueen  of  Sheba  in  Scripture 
was  really  fovereign  of  Ethiopia.  “  Ethiopia  (fay 
they)  is  more  to  the  fouth  of  Judaea  than  the  territory 
or  kingdom  of  Saba  in  Arabia  Felix  5  confequentiy 
has  a  better  claim  than  that  country  for  the  dominions 
of  the  princefs  whom  our  Saviour  calls  The  ^ucen  of 
the  South.  Ethiopia  is  ftyled  the  remotejl part  of  the  ha¬ 
bitable  world  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  and  therefore - 
better  agrees  with  what  our  Saviour  has  faid  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  that  fhe  came  from  ‘  the  uttermoft 
parts  of  the  earth,’  than  Arabia.  Nor  can  it  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  fafficient  reply  to  this  argument,  that  Arabia  ’ 

Felix  was  the  uttermoft  part  of  the  earth  in  refpeCt  to 
Judaea,  fince  it  was  bounded  by* the  Red  fca  :  for  that 
not  only  Egypt,  but  even  Ethiopia,  regions  beyond 
that  fea,  were  known  to,  and  had  a  communication 
with  the  Jews,  both  before  and  in  our  Saviour’s  time, 
is  indifputabiy  clear.  Laftly,  From  what  has  been 
fuggefted,  it  appears  no  improbable  conjecture,  that 
Judaifm  was  not  only  known,  at  leaft  in  a  part  o£ 
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Abyfiinia.  ’Ethiopia,  but  nearly  related  to  the  eftabliffied  religion 
J  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  apoftolic  age,  if  not 
much  earlier.  After  all,  thefe  two  opinions,  fo.  con¬ 
trary  in  appearance,  may  be  made  confident  without 
great  difficulty  ;  fince  it  is  agreed,  that  Arabia  and 
•Ethiopia  have  anciently  borne  the  fame  name,  been 
included  during  certain  intervals  in  one  empire,  and 
governed  by  one  prince.  Part  of  the  Arabs  and 
Ethiopians  had  the  fame  origin,  and  very  confidera- 
ble  numbers  of  the  Abafeni  tranfported  themfelves 
from  Arabia  Felix  into  Ethiopia  ;  a  circumflance 
which  fufficiently  proves  the  intercourfe  that  formerly 
fubfifled  between  the  Cufhites  or  Ethiopians  of  Afia 
and  Africa. 

The  Aby {Tinian  hiftorians  farther  inform  us,  that  the 
young  prince  Menilek  was  anointed  and  crowned  king 
in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  before  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  ;  that  Azariah  was  conffituted  high-priefl  ; 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  Hebrew  tranfcript  of  the 
law  ;  and  though  this  book  is  now  loft,  having  been 
burnt  along  with  the  church  of  Axum,  the  office  is  ftill 
continued  in  the  line  of  Azariah,  whofe  fucceflbrs  are 
ftyled  Nebrits ,  high-priefs,  or  keepers  of  the  church ,  in 
that  city  ;  both  church  and  date  being  modelled  ex- 
adlly  after  that  of  Jerufalem.  Makeda  continued  to 
enjoy  the  fovereignty  for  40  years  ;  and  the  laft  a&  of 
her  reign  was  to  fettle  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne. 
By  this  a£T  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Solomon  for  ever  ;  it  was  alfo  determined, 
that  after  her  no  woman  ffiould  be  entitled  to  wear  the 
crown  or  a£T  as  fovereign  of  the  country  ;  but  that 
the  fovereignty  ffiould  defcend  to  themoft  diftant  heirs 
male,  rather  than  to  the  females,  however  near  ;  which 
two  articles  were  to  be  confidered  as  fundamental  laws 
of  the  empire,  not  to  be  aboliffied.  Laftly,  That  the 
male  heirs  of  the  royal  family  (liould  always  be  fent 
prifoners  to  a  high  mountain,  where  they  were  to  be 
confined  till  they  ffiould  be  called  to  the  throne,  or  as 
long  as  they  lived.  This  cuftom,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
was  peculiar  to  Abyffinia  5  the  neighbouring  Shepherds 
being  accuftomed  to  have  women  for  their  fovereigns, 
which  prevailed  in  the  laft  century,  and  perhaps  does 
i’o  at  prefent. 

Makeda  having  eftabliffied  thefe  laws  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  be  revocable,  died  in  the  year  986  B.  C. 
The  tranfa&ions  of  her  fon  Menilek  after  his  acceffion 
are  not  pointed  out,  farther  than  that  he  removed  his 
capital  to  Tigre.  His  reign  can  by  no  means  be  ac¬ 
counted  profperous  ;  fince  in  his  time  the  empire  was 
invaded  by  Shiffiak  or  Sefak  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
plundered  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  under  Rehoboam. 
The  like  fate  attended  a  rich  temple  which  had  been 
built  at  Saba  the  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  empire,  and 
*  which  might  very  probably  occafion  the  removal  of  the 
imperial  feat  to  Tigre,  as  already  mentioned.  .  It  is 
indeed  pretty  plain  from  Scripture,  that  Ethiopia,  or 
great  part  of  it,  was  fubjetf:  to  this  monarch ;  as  the 
Ethiopians  or  Cuffiites,  mentioned  in  his.  army  which 
invaded  Judea,  are  joined  wTith  the  Lubims  or  Liby¬ 
ans,  and  muft  therefore  be  accounted  inhabitants  of 
Ethiopia  Proper.  This  is  indeed  no  fmall  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  agrees 
with  Jofephus  in  fuppofing  Shiffiak  to.  have  been  the 
celebrated  Sefoftris  of  profane  hiftorians.  .  Thus-  far 
we  are  certain,  that  in  the  paffage  of  Scripture  juft 
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now  alluded  to,  the  fac red  hiftorian  indireftly  afcribes  Abv ffinia. 
the  fovereignty  of  Ethiopia  to  Shifliak  ;  and  we  do 
not  find  it  anywhere  hinted  that  another  Egyptian 
monarch  was  poffeffed  of  this  fovereignty.  Herodotus 
alfo  plainly  tells  us,  that  Sefoftris  was  mafter  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  and  that  no  other  Egyptian  but  himfelf  ever 
poffeffed  that  empire. 

During  the  reign  of  Shiffiak,  we  know  no  parti- Revolutions 
culars  concerning  the  Ethiopians;  but  after  his  death, ^fie 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  that  they  defended  shifliak. 
Egypt  againft  the  Libyans,  who  had  taken  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  invading  the  country  during  the  civil  war 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror. 

In  about  ten  years  afterwards,  however,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  they  became  aggreftors ;  drowned  the 
fucceffor  of  Shifliak  in  the  Nile,  and  feized  on  the 
whole  kingdom ;  at  which  time  Libya  alfo  fell  into  their 
hands.  In  the  time  of  Afa  king  of  Judah,  we  find  the 
combined  hoft  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Lubims  or  Li¬ 
byans,  making  an  attack  on  the  territories  of  that 
prince,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  million.  This  Defeat  of 
maybe  reckoned  a  confiderable  confirmation  of  theZerahby 
piece  of  hiftory  juft  mentioned;  as  it  . is  not  eafy  to cf  ju^h. 
conceive  how  the  two  fhould  combine  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  unlefs  Zerah  was  mafter  of  both.  The  total  over¬ 
throw  which  the  allied  army  received  from  Afa,  gave" 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
volting  ;  who  being  fuftained  by  an  army  of  20,000 
auxiliaries  from  Phoenicia  and  Paleftine, 'obliged  Mem- 
non,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Amenophis,  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Memphis.  Soon  after  this  he  was  forced,  to 
leave  Egypt  altogether,  and  to  retire  into  Ethiopia  ; 
but  in  about  1 3  years  he  returned  with  his  fon  Ra- 
maffes  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  obliged  the 
Canaanitiffi  forces  to  retire  out  of  Lower  Egypt ;  a 
tranfa&ion  denominated  by  the  Egyptian  writers  the 
fecond  expulfwn  of  the  Shepherds. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Egyptian  Of  Menes 
princes  Menes,  Memnon,  and  Amenophis,  were  the  and  his  fuc-. 
fame  perfon  ;  and  that  by  him  Memphis  was  either ce  ors‘ 
originally  built  or  firft  fortified,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Egyptians  from  entering  Ethiopia.  He  is  alfo 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Zerah,  and  to  have 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  about  90  years  after  the 
deceafe  of  Solomon.  Thus,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  chronology,  the  moft  remarkable  tranfac- 
tions  of  antiquity  will  be  brought  lower  by  ages  than 
by  the  ufually  received  computations.  According,  to 
this,  the  Argonautic  expedition  happened  in  the  time 
of  Amenophis ;  though  fome  Greek  writers  inform  us, 
that  the  fame  prince  aflifted  Priam  king  of  Troy  with 
a  body  of  forces.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Ramaffes,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  who  built  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis.  The  next  was  Moens; 
who  adorned  Memphis,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  about  two  generations  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Cheops,  Caphrenus,  and  Mycerinus,  fucceeded  in  order 
to  Moeris  ;  the  laft  being  fucceeded  by  his  fifter  Ni- 
tocris.  In  the  reign  of  Afychis  her  fucceffor,  both 
Ethiopia  and  Affyria  revolted  from  Egypt ;  which, 
being  now  divided  into  feveral  fmall  kingdoms,  was 
quickly  fubdued  by  Sabacon  or  So,  the  emperor  of 
Ethiopia.  This  monarch,  foon  after  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  allied  himfelf  with  Hoffiea  king 
of  Ifrael ;  by  which  means  the  latter  was  induced  to 
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revolt  from  the  Affyrians  3  and  in  confequence  of  this, 
an  end  was  put  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  by  Shalma- 
nefer  king  of  Affyria,  in  the  24th  year  of  the  era  of 
Nabonaffar,  and  720th  before  the  commencement  ot 
the  Chriftian  era.  According  to  Herodotus,  this  mo¬ 
narch  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  of  Egypt  after  he 
bad  enjoyed  it  50  years  3  but  Africanus  relates,  that 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  he  died  in  Egypt,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.  His  fuccehor 
Sethon,  fuppcfed  to  be  the  Sevechus  of  Manetho,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Pelufium  with  a  powerful  army  againft  Sen¬ 
nacherib  king  of  Affyria  3  when  the  bowftrings  of  the 
Affyrians  were  gnawed  in  pieces  by  a  great  number  of 
rats  or  mice,  and  thus  they  were  eafily  defeated  with 
great  daughter  by  the  Egyptians.  Hence  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  the  ftatue  of  Sethon  which  he  faw  in 
Egypt  had  a  moufe  in  its  hand.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
however,  explains  the  whole  in  an  allegorical  manner. 
As  the  moufe  among  the  Egyptians  was  a  fymbol  of 
deftru&ion,  he  conjectures,  that  the  Affyrians  were  on 
this  occafion  overthrown  with  great  daughter  3  and 
that  Sethon,  in  conjunction  with  Terhakah,  either  king 
of  the  Arabian  Cudiites,  or  a  relation  of  Sethon,  and 
his  viceroy  in  Ethiopia  Proper,  furprifed  and  defeated 
Sennacherib  betwixt  Libnah  and  P elufium,  .  making 
as  great  daughter  among  his  troops  as  if  their  (hield- 
ftraps  and  bowftrings  had  been  deftroyed  by  mice. 

In  the  78th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonaffar,  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Ethiopia  was  fubdued  by  Eiarhaddon  king  of 
Affyria  3  who  held  it  three  years,  committing  enor¬ 
mous  cruelties  both  in  that  country  and  in  Egypt. 
After  his  death  the  Ethiopians  (hook  off  the  yoke,  and 
maintained  their  independency  till  the  time  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  the  firft  king  of  Perfia  3  who,  according  to 
the  Greek  hiftorlan  Xenophon,  feems  to  have  alfo  been 
fovereign  of  Ethiopia.  After  his  death  they  revolted, 
and  his°  fon  Cambyfes  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  re- 
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duce  them.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  before  he  un¬ 
dertook  this  expedition,  he  fent  fome  of  thelchthyo- 
phagi  ambaffadors  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobii  or  long- 
lived  Ethiopians,  under  pretence  of  folic  iting  his  friend - 
(hip,  but  in  reality  to  obferve  the  ftrength  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  this  the  Ethiopian  prince  was  aware,  and  told 
the  ambaffadors  that  he  knew  their  defign,  reproached 
Cambyfes  with  his  injuftice  and  ambition,  and  gave 
them  his  bow  3  telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
Perfians  might  think  of  invading  Ethiopia  when  they 
could  eafily  bend  it  3  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  their 
mafter  ought  to  thank  the  gods  who  had  never  m- 
fpired  the  Ethiopians  with  a  defire  of  extending  their 
territories  by  conqueft.  Cambyfes  had  fent  by  the 
ambaffadors  a  rich  purple  robe,  gold  bracelets,  a  box 
of  precious  ointment,  a  veffel  full  of  palm  wine,  and 
other  things,  which  he  imagined  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Ethiopian  monarch.  But  all  thefe,  excepting 
the  wine,  were  defpifed.  This,  he  owned,,  was  fuperior 
to  any  liquor  produced  in  Ethiopia  3  and  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  intimate,  that  the  Perfians,  fhort-lived  as 
they  were,  owed  moft  of  their  days  to  the  ufe  of  this 
excellent  liquor.  Being  informed  by  the  ambaffadors 
that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  food  .made  ufe  of  by 
the  Perfians  was  bread,  he  faid  that  it  was  no.  wonder 
to  find  people  who  lived  on  Jung  unable  to  attain  the 
longevity  of  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians.  In  fhort,  the 
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whole  of  his  anfwer  was  fo  contemptuous  and'  difguft* 
ing,  that  Cambyfes  was  filled  with  the  greateft  indig¬ 
nation  3  in  confequence  of  which,  he  inftantly  began 
his  march  without  taking  time  to  make  the  neceffarv 
preparations,  or  even  to  procure  provifions  of  any  kind 
for  his  army.  Thus  a  famine  enfued  among  them  3 
which  at  laft  became  lb  grievous,  that  the  fokhers  were 
obliged  to  eat  one  another ;  and  Cambyfes  himfelf, 
finding  his  life  in  great  danger,  was  obliged  to  give 
orders  for  marching  back  again  3  which  was  not  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of 
men.  Another  army  which  he  fent  on  an  expedition 
againft  Ammonia,  in  order  to  deftrcy  the  celebrated 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  perifhcd  entirely  in  the  de- 
ferts,  being  overwhelmed  with  the  vaft  clouds  of  fand 
frequently  raifed  there  by  the  wind. 

At  this  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Cambyfes  would  Ethiopia  at 
have  accomplifhed  his  purpofe  even  if  he  had  found  it  a 

practicable  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Ethiopia.  I  his  empire. 
empire  had  but  a  fhort  time  before  received  a  very 
confiderable  acceftion  of  ftrength  by  the  defertion  of 
240,000  Egyptians  who  had  been  polled  by  Pfamme- 
nitus  in  different  places  on  the  frontiers.  Thefe  not 
having  been  relieved  for  three  years,  had  gone  over  at 
once  to  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  placed  them  in 
a  country  difaffeaed  to  him  3  ordering  them  to  expel 
the  inhabitants,  and  take  poffeflion  of  their  lands.  Not-  Ethiopia 
withftanding  this,  however,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  hints,  bT 

that  Cambyfes  conquered  Ethiopia  about  the  223d  or  Newton  to 
224th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonaffar  3  but  his  opinion  have  been 
in  this  refpeft  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded,  conquered 
We  are  told  indeed,  that  the  Perfian  monarch,  not-hyCamby-- 
withftanding  the  misfortunes  he  met  with  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  above  mentioned,  did  really  make  himfelf  ma¬ 
fter  of  fome.  of  the  Ethiopic  provinces  which  bordered 
on  Egypt  3  and  that  thefe,  together  with  the  Troglo¬ 
dytes,  fent  him  an  annual  prefent  of  two  choenixes  of 
unrefined  gold,  200  bundles  of  ebony,  five  Ethiopian 
boys,  and  20  elephants  teeth  of  the  largeft  fize  :  but 
it  appears  improbable  to  the  laft  degree,  that  even 
though  Cambyfes  had  employed  the  whole  of  his  reign 
in  the  attempt,  he  could  have  conquered  the  vaft  re- 
gioiiS'of  Ethiopia  Proper,  Sennaar,  and  Abaffia,  which 
were  all  included  m  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients. 

When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  we  find  his  army,  Ethiopian? 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  partly  compofed  of  Ethi-  employed 
opians,  of  whom  Herodotus  mentions  two  diftind  races  by  Xerxes, 
of  people.  One  of  thefe  inhabited  the  Afiatic  coaft, 
and  differed  from  the  Indians  only  in  their  hair  and 
language.  Their  arms  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
India  3.  they  wore  helmets  made  of  the  {kins  of  horfes, 
the  ears  and  manes  of  which  ferved  them  for  tufts  and 
plumes  of  feathers  3  their  ihields  being  made  of  the 
{kins  of  cranes.  The  hair  of  the  Afiatic  Ethiopians 
was  long,  but  that  of  the  weftern  tribes  vvas  frizzled. 

The  latter  were  alfo  differently  armed,  having  darts 
lighted  at  one  end  and  covered  with  leather..  We  are 
not  informed  particularly  from  what  nations  thefe 
troops  were  brought,  nor  whether  they  were  natural 
fubjefts  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  or  only  auxiliaries  :  of 
confequence  we  can  conclude  nothing  certain  concern¬ 
ing  the  dominion  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  at  this  time 
over  Ethiopia,  farther  than  that  they  might  poffefc 
fome  of  the  provinces  next  to  Egypt;  while  the  mam 
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Aby&nia.  body  of  tbe  empire  being  in  a  ftate  of  independence, 
w — ’iT— '  and  unconne&ed  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  not 
taken  notice  of  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times. 

Though  Alexander  the  Great  had  a  defire  to  know 
the  fources  of  the  Nile,  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
diverted  by  this  curiofity  from  purfuing  his  grand  ex- 
Ethiopia  pedition  into  Perfia.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  however, 
conquered  appears  to  have  carried  this  curiofity  to  fuch  an  extre- 
by  Ptolemy  mRy  as  t0  lnvacle  Ethiopia  for  no  other  purpefe.  It 
ueigetes.  {^rprifing  that  ^ e  particulars  of  this  expedition  are 
not  recorded  by  any  hiftorian,  as  it  appears  by  an  in- 
feription  that  he  penetrated  to  the  fartheft  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  conquered  the  moll  powerful  nations  in  it. 
Of  this  we  have  the  following  account,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  the  bed  hiftorians  to  be  authentic.  It  was 
copied  on  the  fpot  (being  the  weftern  entrance  to  A- 
dule,  one  of  the  cities  of  Ethiopia)  by  Cofmas  Egypti- 
us,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Cofmas  Indicopleuftes,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Juftin  I.  by  order  of  Elefbaan 
king  of  the  Axumites,  and  of  which  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  the  perfon  w7ho  copied  it.  “  Here 
(fays  he),  facing  the  road  to  Axuma,  flood  a  chair  of 
white  marble,  confiding  of  a  fquare  bafe,  a  fmall  thin 
column  at  each  angle  of  this  bafe,  with  a  larger 
wreathed  one  in  the  middle,  a  feat  or  throne  upon 
thefe,  a  back  and  two  fides.  Behind  this  chair  there 
was  a  large  ftone  three  cubits  high,  which  had  fuftain- 
ed  confiderable  injury  from  time.  This  ftone  and 
chair  contained  an  infeription  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe  :  ‘  Ptolemy  Euergetes  penetrated  to  the  fartheft 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  Pie  fubdued  Gaza,  Agame,  Signe, 
Ava,  Tiamo  or  Tziamo,  Gambela,  Zingabene,  An- 
gabe,  Tiama,  Athagaos,  Calaa,  Semene,  Lafine,  Zaa, 
Gabala,  Atalino,  Bega,  the  Tangaitae,  Anine,  Metine, 
Sefea,  Raufo,  Solate,  the  territory  of  Raufo,  and  feve- 
ral  other  kingdoms.  Among  the  nations  he  reduced, 
were  fome  inhabiting  mountains  always  covered  with 
a  deep  fnow  \  and  others  feated  upon  the  ridges  of  hills, 
from  whence  iflued  boiling  fleams,  and  craggy  preci¬ 
pices,  which  therefore  feemed  inacceftible.  Having 
finally,  after  all  thefe  conquefts,  aflembled  his  whole 
army  at  Adule,  he  facrificed  to  Mars,  Neptune,  and 
Jupiter  for  his  great  fuccefs,  he  dedicated  this  chair 
or  throne  to  Mars.’ 

Tkmqueft  From  the  time  of  this  conqueror  to  that  of  the  em- 
tif  Ethiopia  peror  Auguftus,  wTe  meet  with  nothing  of  any  confe- 
•by  the  Ro-  qUence  relating  to  Ethiopia  Proper.  The  Roman 
forces  having  about  this  time  been  drawn  out  of  E- 
gypt,  in  order  to  invade  Arabia,  Candace  queen  of  E- 
thiopia,  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  ifland  or  peninfula  of 
Meroe,  took  the  opportunity  of  their  abfence  to  make 
an  irruption,  with  a  numerous  army,  into  the  province 
of  Thebais.  As  there  was  at  that  time  no  force  to 
oppofe  her,  fhe  met  for  fome  time  with  great  fuccefs  j 
but  hearing  at  laft  that  Petronius,  governor  of  Egypt, 
was  in  full  march  to  attack  her,  fhe  retired  into  Iter 
own  dominions.  Petronius  purfued  her  as  far  as 
Pfelcha,  where  with  10,000  men  he  gained  an  eafy 
vi£lory  over  30,000  undifeiplined  Ethiopian  favages, 
armed  only  with  poles,  hatchets,  and  other  clumfy  or 
infignificant  weapons  of  a  fimilar  nature.  This  vic¬ 
tory  was  foon  followed  by  the  redmftion  of  feveral 
fortreffes ;  however,  as  the  Roman  foldiers  were  ex- 
eeflively  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  Pe- 
tronius,  notvrithftaixlmg  his  fuccefs,  was  obliged  at 
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laft  to  retire.  Soon  after,  Candace  fent  ambafladors  Abyifimr. 
to  Auguftus  himfelf  with  fuch  magnificent  prefents,  v — 

that  the  emperor  is  faid  to  have  been  thereby  induced 
to  grant  her  a  peace  on  her  own  terms.  From  this 
time  the  Remans  accounted  themfelves  mailers  of 
Ethiopia.  Auguftus  wras  complimented  on  the  great 
glory  he  had  acquired  ;  and  that  he  had,  by  reducing 
a  country  till  that  time  unknown  even  to  the  Romans, 
finilhed  the  conqueft  of  Africa.  No  material  altera¬ 
tion,  however,  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  Meroe,  in 
confequence  of  this  conqueft,  whether  real  or  pretend¬ 
ed.  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  had  been  governed  by 
queens,  who  bore  the  title  of  Candace,  for  feveral  ge¬ 
nerations  before  that  time  *,  and  fo  it  continued  to  be 
afterwards,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  where  we  are 
informed  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  fovereign 
of  Ethippia  was  flill  named  Candace.  Some  indeed 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Candace  mentioned  in  the  A6ls 
of  the  Apoftlcs  was  the  fame  with  her  wrho  had  been 
conquered  by  Auguftus  5  but  this  feems  by  no  means 
probable,  as  the  interval  of  time  is  by  far  too  long  to 
be  allowed  for  the  reign  of  a  fingle  princefs. 

From  an  anecdote  of  the  debauched  emperor  Helio- 
gabalus  who  was  accuflomed  to  confine  his  favourites, 
by  way  of  diverfion,  with  old  Ethiopian  women,  we 
may  learn  that  fome  intercourfe  took  place  between 
the  two  empires,  and  probably  that  the  Ethiopians 
owned  fome  kind  of  fnbjeflion  to  the  Romans.  The 
Blemmyes,'a  gang  of  monftrous  banditti,  who  inhabited  Account  of 
the  frontiers  of  Thebais,  wrere  vanquished  by  the  em-  l^ie 
peror  Probus  :  but,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  cen-mjeS* 
tury,  we  find  them  again  become  fo  powerful,  that  in 
conjunclion  with  another  nation  called  Nobatce ,  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Nile  near  Upper  Egypt, 
they  committed  fuch  depredations  in  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritories,  that  Dioclefian  was  obliged  to  afiign  lands  to 
the  latter,  and  to  pay  both  of  them  a  confiderable  fum 
annually,  to  defift  from  their  former  practices.  Thefe 
expedients  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  *,  the  favages 
continued  their  depredations  till  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Tuftinian,  who  treated  them  with  more  feverity, 
and  obliged  them  to  remain  at  peace.  We  are  told 
by  Procopius,  that  before  the  time  of  Dioclefian,  the 
Roman  territories  extended  fo  far  into  Ethiopia,  that 
their  boundaries  were  not  23  days  journey  from  the 
capital,  fo  that  probably  the  whole  empire  had  been  in 
a  Hate  of  dependence  on  them. 

From  the  time  of  this  emperor  to  that  of  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity,  we  find  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Ethiopians.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  feven  years  are  counted  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  to  that  of  Abreha  and  Atzbeha.  or  from  A- 
bra  and  Afba,  who  enjoyed  the  kingdom  when  the  Ethiopians 
gofpel  was  preached  in  Ethiopia  by  Frumentius.  ThB  converted 
man  was  a  kinfman  and  companion  of  a  philofopher 
named  Meropius,  a  native  of  Tyre  ;  who  having  tra-r^men- 
veiled  all  over  India,  died  on  an.  ifland  of  the  Red  fea.  tins. 

After  his  death  Frumentius,  with  another  named  ZE.- 
defius,  who  had  alfo  been  his  companion,  were  brought 
before  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  to  whom  that  iilar.d  was 
fubje6l.  He  took  them  into  his  fervice  5  making  the 
one  his  treafurer  and  the  other  his  butler.  On  the 
death  of  this  prince,  the  queen  conceived  fuch  a  favour 
for  them,  that  fhe  refafed  to  allow  them  to  depart  out 
of  the  kingdom  5  but  committed  the  management  of 
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Abyfilma.  Tier  affairs  entirely  to  Frumentius,  who  made  ufe  of 
his  influence  to  diffufe  the  ChriHian  religion  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  at  laH  was  appointed  bifhop  of 
Axuma.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  the  court  and  prin¬ 
cipal  people,  if  not  the  nation  in  general,  relapfed  into 
idolatry,  which  continued  to  prevail  till  the  year  521, 
when  they  were  again  converted  by  their  king  Adad 
or  Aidog. 

The  two  princes  Abra  and  Alba,  who  reigned  joint¬ 
ly  in  Ethiopia  in  the  time  of  Frumentius,  lived  in  fuch 
harmony  together,  that  their  friendlhip  became  almoH 
proverbial.  After  being  converted  to  ChriHianity, 
they  adhered  Hri£tly  to  the  orthodox  doflrine,  refufing 
to  admit  an  Arian  bifhop  into  their  country.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  however,  this  herefy 
was  introduced,  and  greatly  favoured  by  that  monarch; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  depofe  Frumentius  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  refufal  to  embrace  it. 

The  reign  of  thefc  princes  is  remarkable  for  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  called  by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  writers  the  war  of  the  elephant,  and  which  was 
undertaken  on  the  following  occafion  :  The  temple  of 
Mecca,  fituated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Arabian 
peninfula,  had  been  held  in  the  greateft  veneration  for 
near  1400  years;  probably  from  the  notion  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Adam 
pitched  his  tent  on  that  fpot.  Here  alfo  was  a  black 
Hone  fuppofed  to  poflefs  extraordinary  fan6Hty,  as  be¬ 
ing  that  on  which  Jacob  laid  his  head  when  he  had 
the  vifion  of  angels.  The  mod  probable  account  of 
the  real  origin  of  this  temple,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
is,  that  it  was  built  by  Sefoftris,  and  that  he  himfelf 
was  worfhipped  there  under  the  name  of  Ofiris. 

On  account  of  the  veneration  in  which  this  tower 
and  idol  were  held  by  the  Arabians,  Mr  Bruce  fup- 
pofes  that  the  thought  was  firH  fuggeHed  of  making 
it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  but  Abra,  in  order  to  divert  it  into  another  chan¬ 
nel,  built  a  very  large  temple  near  the  Indian  ocean 
in  the  country  of  the  Homerites ;  and,  to  encourage 
the  refort  of  people  to  this  new  temple,  he  beftowed 
upon  it  all  the  privileges  of  the  former  which  Hood  in 
the  city  of  Mecca.  The  tribe  of  Arabians  named 
Koreijhy  in  whofe  country  Mecca  Hood,  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  having  their  temple 
deferted,  entered  the  new  one  in  the  night,  burned  all 
that  could  be  confirmed,  and  befmeared  the  remains 
with  human  excrements.  Abra,  provoked  at  this  fa- 
crilege,  aflembled  a  confiderable  army,  with  which  he 
inveHed  PTecca,  himfelf  appearing  on  a  white  elephant, 
from  whence  the  war  took  its  name  already  mentioned. 
The  termination  of  the  war,  according  to  the  Arabian 
hiltorians,  was  miraculous.  A  vaH  number  of  birds 
named  Ababil  came  from  the  fea,  having  faces  like 
lions  ;  each  carrying  in  its  claws  a  fmall  Hone  about 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  which  they- let  fall  upon  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  army  in  fuch  numbers,  that  every  one  of  them 
was  deHroycd.  At  this  time  it  is  faid  that  the  fmall- 
pox  firH  made  its  appearance  ;  and  the  more  probable 
account  of  the  deHru&ion  of  the  Ethiopian  army  is, 
that  they  perifhed  by  this  diflemper. 

The  war  of  the  elephant  is  fuppofed  to  have  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  about  the  year 
360  ;  from  which  time  to  that  of  Elefbaan,  named  al¬ 
fo.  Caleb,  and  probably  the  fame  with  the  Adad  or  A- 
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dag  already  mentioned,  we  meet  with  nothing  re-  AbyfTmU* 
markable  in  the  Ethiopic  hiHory.  He  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Homerites  or  Sabaeans  in  Arabia  Felix,  Reconver- 
whom  he  overthrew  in  battle,  and  put  an  end  to  their  ^Gn.t0 
kingdom  ;  after  which  he  embraced  the  Chriftian  reli-  ® 
gion  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  fuccefs  he  had  met  /left  a  an. 
with.  In  the  time  of  this  prince  a  violent  perfecution  chrjftian* 
of  the  Chriflians  took  place  in  Arabia.  The  Jewiih  perfecuted 
religion  had  now  fpread  itfelf  far  into  that  peninfula  ;  in  Arabia, 
and  in  many  places  the  profelfors  of  it  were  become 
abfolute  mailers  of  the  country,  infomuch  that  feveral 
Jewifli  principalities  had  been  erected,  the  fovereigns 
of  which  commenced  a  fevere  perfecution  againH  the 
ChriHians.  Among  the  reH,  one  Phin e as  diHinguiih- Cruelty  of 
ed  himfelf  by  his  cruelty,  having  prepared  a  great  Hiineas a 
number  of  furnaces  or  pits  filled  with  fire,  into  which  Je.wlil1 
he  threw  thofe  who  refufed  to  renounce  ChriHianity.  prmos‘ 
The  ChriHians  applied  for  relief  to  the  emperor  Juflin  ; 
but  he  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Perfians,  could  not  interfere  :  however,  in  the  year 
522,  he  fent  an  embafly  to  Elefbaan,  who  was  now' 
alfo  a  member  of  the  Greek  church,  intreating  him 
to  exert  himfelf  for  the  relief  of  the  ChriHians  of  Ara  ¬ 
bia.  On  this  the  emperor  commanded  his  general  A- 
breha,  governor  of  the  Arabian  province  Yemen,  to 
march  to  the  afliHance  of  Aretas,  fon  to  a  prince  of 
the  fame  name  whom  Phineas  had  burnt ;  while  he 
himfelf  prepared  to  follow  with  a  more  confiderable 
force.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ethiopian  mo-  He  is  de« 
narch,  young  Aretas  had  marched  againH  Phineas,  feated. 
and  entirely  defeated  him.  In  a  fhort  time  afterwards 
the  emperor  himfelf  arrived,  and  gave  Phineas  a  fe- 
cond  defeat  ;  but  notwithHanding  thefe  misfortunes,  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  the  principality  of  Phineas 
or  any  of  the  other  Jewdfli  ones,  was  at  this  time  over¬ 
turned,  though  it  feems  to  be  certain,  that  at  the  time 
we  fpeak  of,  the  Ethiopians  poffefled  part  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  peninfula.  According  to  the  Arabian  hiflorians, 
the  wTar  of  the  elephant,  with  the  miraculous  deilruc- 
tion  of  the  Ethiopian  army,  already  mentioned,  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Elefbaan. 

Some  hiHorians  mention,  that  the  Ethiopian  mo- 
narchs  embraced  the  do&rines  of  Mahomet  foon  after 
the  impoHor  rrxide  his  appearance  ;  but  this  feems  not 
to  be  well-founded  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
Nojajhi  or  Ethiopian  governor  of  Yemen  embraced 
Mahommedanifm,  and  that  he  was  related  to  the  royal 
family.  On  this  occafion,  however,  the  Ethiopians 
loH  all  the  footing  they  once  had  in  Arabia  ;  the  go¬ 
vernors  being  expelled  by  Mohammed  and  his  fuccef- 
fors.  They  fled  to  the  African  fide  of  the  Red  fea Ethiopians 
with  numbers  of  their  fubjetts,  where  they  erecHed  fe- driven  out 
veral  fmall  kingdoms,  as  Adel,  Wypo,  Hadea,  Mara,  of  Arabia, 
and  others,  which  Hill  continue. 

During  the  conqueHs  of  the  caliphs,  the  Jewrs  wTere 
for  fome  time  everywhere  driven  out  of  their  domi¬ 
nions,  or  opprelfed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  volun¬ 
tarily  left  them.  Ethiopia  offered  them  an  afylum  :  2<rumber  of 
and  in  this  country  they  became  fo  powerful,  that  a  jews  in  E- 
revolution  in  favour  of  Judaifm  feemed  ready  to  take  thiopia  in- 
place.  One  family  had  always  preferved  an  indepen-  creafeA* 
dent  fovereignty  on  a  mountain  called  Samen,  the 
royal  rendence  being  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock  ;  and 
feveral  other  high  and  rugged  mountains  were  ufed  by 
that  people  as  natural  fortrefles.  Becoming  by  de- 
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grees  more  and  more  powerful,  Judith  the  daughter 
'  of  one  of  their  kings  formed  a  defign  of  overturning 
the  Ethiopian  government,  and  fetting  afide  the  family 
of  Solomon,  who  had  hitherto  continued  to  enjoy  the 
fovereignty.  This  defign  was  facilitated  by  feveral  cir- 
cumll ances.  The  empire  had  been  weakened  by  an  un- 
fuccefsful  war,  famine,  and  plague  *,  the  throne  was 
poffeffed  by  an  infant  •,  and  the  abfurd  cullom  of  con¬ 
fining  the  whole  royal  family  on  a  rock  named  Da?no , 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  cutting  them  all  off  at  once 
by  furprifmg  that  place.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
king  himfelf  efcaped  the  general  catailrophe,  and  was 
conveyed  by  fome  of  the  nobility  of  Amhara  to  the 
province  of  Xoa  or  Shoa ;  by  which  means  the  line  of 
Solomon  was  preferved,  and  afterwards  reftored,  though 
not  till  after  a  very  confiderable  interval. 

Judith  having  by  this  maffacre  eftablifhed  her  own 
power,  affumed  the  imperial  dignity,  though  in  dire£l 
oppofition  to  an  eftablifhed  and  fundamental  law  of 
the  empire  already  mentioned,  that  no  woman  fhould 
enjoy  the  fovereign  authority.  The  people,  however, 
feem  to  have  fubmitted  quietly  to  her  government, 
as  (he  fat  on  the  throne  for  40  years,  and  afterwards 
tranfmitted  the  fovereignty  to  her  pofterity }  five  of 
whom  reigned  fucceftively  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  furnifhed  with  any  particulars  concerning  their 
reigns  j  farther  than  that,  during  them,  the  people  were 
greatly  oppreffed.  By  fome  means,  of  which  hiftorians 
have  not  given  any  account,  another  revolution  took 
place  *,  and  a  new  fet  of  ufurpers,  related  to  the  family  of 
Judith,  but  not  their  dire£l  lineal  defendants,  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  throne.  Tliefe  were  Chriftians,  and  govern¬ 
ed  with  much  greater  lenity  than  the  Jewifh  fovereigns 
had  done  ;  but  ftill,  being  ufurpers,  none  of  their  tranf- 
a&ionsare  recorded  in  the  AbyfTmian  annals,  excepting 
thofe  of  Lalibala,  who  was  accounted  a  faint.  He 
lived  in  the  end  of  the  1 2th  or  beginning  of  the  1.3th 
century,  and  proved  a  great  prince.  At  that  time 
the  Chriftians  in  Egypt  were  grievoufly  perfecuted  by 
the  Saracens,  who  had  a  particular  abhorrence  at  ma- 
fons,  builders,  and  ftone-cutters }  looking  upon  them 
as  the  chief  promoters  of  idolatry  by  the  ornaments 
they  put  upon  their  works.  Thefe  wrere  joyful¬ 
ly  received  by  Lalibala  ->  who  by  affording  them  an 
afylum  in  his  dominions,  foon  colle<fted  a  great  num¬ 
ber.  -'-They  wrere  employed  by  him  in  hewdng  churches 
out  of  the  folid  rock,  after  the  example  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Troglodytic  habitations  j  and  many  works  of  this 
kind  remain  in  the  country  to  this  day.  He  under¬ 
took,  however,  a  ftill  more  difficult  and  arduous  tafk ; 
no  lefs  than  that  of  leffening  the  ftream  of  the  Nile, 
and  thus  ftarving  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  now 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  who  perfecuted  thofe 
of  this  religion.  From  the  account  given  by  Mr  Bruce 
of  this  projedl,  it  appears  that  there  really  is  a  poffibili- 
ty  in  nature  of  accompliihing  it  j  not  indeed  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  itfelf,  but  by  diverting  that 
of° many  of  its  branches,  which  are  the  means  of  con¬ 
veying  into  it  the  waiter  fupplied  by  the  tropical  rains, 
and  by  which  it  overflows  its  banks  annually.  .  We  are 
like  wile  affured  by  the  fame  author,  that  Lalibala  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  enterprife  fo  far  as  to  divert  the  courfe 
of  two  large  rivers  from  the  Nile,  and  that  they  have 
ever  fince  flowed  into  the  Indian  ocean.  He  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cany  a  level  towards  a  lake  named  Zacvifi, 
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into  which  many  rivers,  whofe  Breams  contribute  to  Abyffiiga.^ 
increafe  that  of  the  Nile,  empty  themfelves ;  and  had  * 
this  been  accomplifhed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lois 
of  fo  much  water  would  have  been  very  fenfibly  felt  by 
the  Egyptians.  According  to  moil  hiilorians,  this 
enterprifing  monarch  was  prevented  by  death  from  put- 
ino-  his  defign  in  execution  ;  though  Mr  Bruce  infoirns 
us  of  a  wTritten  account  at  Shoa,  in  which  it  was  al- 
ferted,  that  he  was  diffuaded  from  it  by  certain  monks, 
who  told  him,  that  by  fending  down  fuch  a.  quantity 
of  wTater  to  the  eaftern  and  dry  parts  of  Africa,  thefe 
countries  w^ould  foon  become,  fo  fertile  and  populous 
that  they  wrould  rival  the  empire  of  Ethiopia,  or  at  leaft 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  it  entirely.  I  he  re¬ 
mains  of  thefe  works  were  feen  by  the  Portuguefe  am- 
baffador  in  1522. 

All  this  time  the  princes  of  the  line  01  Solomon  Reftorationr 
had  been  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  fo- of  the  line 


had  been  obliged  to  content  uitimcncs  nmt  ^  olomon 
vereignty  of  the  province  of  Xoa.  or  Shoa,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  regain  their  former  dignity  *, 
but  they  were  unexpeaedly  reftored  without  blood- 
fhed  or  difturbance  by  Naacueto  Laeb  the  grandi.011 
of  Lalibala.  This  prince,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and 
pacific  difpofition,  was  perfuaded  by  a  monk  named 
Tecla  Haimanout ,  much  celebrated  for  his  fa.nchtv, 
to  refign  the  crown,  to  which,  though  he  received  it 
from  his  father,  he  could  not  pretend  any  abfolute 
right.  In  confequence  of  the  mediation  of  this  moniv, 
therefore,  it  was  agreed  that  Naacueto  fhould  give  up 
the  empire  to  Icon  Amlac  the  lineal  defendant  of  So¬ 
lomon,  who  then  poffeffed  the  fovereignty  of  Shoa..  In 
confequence  of  this  a  portion  of  lands  fhould  be  irre¬ 
vocably  and  irredeemably  afligned  to  him  and  his 
heirs  *,  and  he  fhould  likewife  be  allowed  fome  marks 
of  fovereignty  as  a  teftimony  of  his  former,  grandeur. 

In  this  treaty,  however,  the  good  monk  did  not  for¬ 
get  his  own  intereff.  He  had  founded  a  famous  mo- 
naftery  in  Shoa,  and  was  primate  of  the  whole  empire 
under  the  title  of  Abiina.  He  now  infilled  that  one 
third  of  the  kingdom  fhould.  be  abfolutely  ceded  to 
himfelf  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity,  and 
the  fupport  of  the  clergy,  convents,  &c»  throughout 
the  country  ,  he  alfo  infilled  that  no  native  Abyfli- 
nian  fhould  ever  enjoy  the  fame  dignity  with  himfelf, 
even  though  he  fhould  have  been  chofen  and  ordained 
at  Cairo,  as  was  the  cuftom  with  the  Abyifinian  pre- 

Thefe  extraordinary  terms  were  complied  with,  and  uncertain* 
Icon  Amlac  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Ethiopia.  He  did  ty  of  the 
not,  however,  remove  the  feat  of  government  from  the  AbyfTmian 
province  of  Shoa  •,  but  continued  at  Tegulat  the  c.api-  *ikory. 
tal  of  that  province  during  the  whole  of  his  lifetime, 
which  continued  15  years  after  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  his 
reia-n,  as  well  as  that  of  feveral  of  his  fucceffors  *,  five 
of  whom  afeended  the  throne  in  as  many,  years.  From 
this  quick  fucceffion  Mr  Bruc£  is  of  opinion,  that  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  had  taken  place  among  the  candidates  for  the 
throne  :  but  the  AbyfTmian  annals  make  no  mention 
of  this  }  neither  have  we  any  particular  account  of  the 
tranfadlions  of  the  empire  till  the  time  of  Amda  Sion, 
who  began  to  reign  in  1312.  He  was  the  fon  of  We- RejgH  0f 
dem  Araad,  the  youngeft  brother  of  Icon .  Amlac,  Amda  Sio3> 
and  fucceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

He  profefled  the  Chriftian  religion  j  but  his  practice 
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AMFuda.  feems  to  have  been  very  oppofite  to  its  precepts.  He  * 
began  his  reign  with  living  publicly  with  a  concubine  of 
his  father’s  :  and  quickly  after  committed  inceft  with  his 
two  lifters.  On  this  he  was  firft  exhorted  to  repen¬ 
tance,  and  then  excommunicated,  by  Honorius,  a 
monk  greatly  celebrated  for  his  fan'&ity,  and  who  has 
fince  been  canonized.  The  prince,  enraged  at  this 
indignity,  caufed  the  faint  to  be  feverely  whipped 
through  every  ilreet  of  his  capital.  That  night  the 
town  was  by  fome  unknown  means  fet  on  fire  and  re¬ 
duced  to  allies  :  the  clergy  perfuaded  the  people,  that 
the  blood  of  Honorius  had  turned  to  fire  as  it  dropped 
on  the  ground,  and  thus  occafioned  the  cataflrophe  \ 
The  monks  but  the  king  fufpefling  that  the  monks  themfelves  had 
baudlied.  been  the  incendiaries,  baniihed  or  imprifoned  them  all, 
fo  that  their  hopes  of  exciting  an  infurre&ion  were  dif- 
appointed  ;  and  being  difperfed  into  thofe  provinces 
where  the  inhabitants  were  moftly  Jews  or  Pagans, 
they  were  now  obliged  to  apply  to  what  was  certainly 
more  incumbent  upon  them,  viz.  the  diffufion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  gofpel. 

While  the  king  was  bufied  with  the  monks,  one  of 
the  factors,  who  had  been  entrufted  with  fome  of  his 
commercial  interefts,  was  affaftinated  by  the  Moors  in 
the  province  of  Ifat  \  on  which,  without  making  the 
His  expedi-  lead  complaint  or  expoftulation,  he  affembled  his 
tionagainft  troops,  and  with  J even  horfemen  (a)  fell  upon  the 
neareft  Mahometan  fettlements,  maffacring  all  he  met 
without  exception.  Putting  himfelf  then  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  he  proceeded  in  the  mo  ft  rapid  career  of 
defolation,  laying  wafle  the  whole  country  with  fire 
and  fword,  and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty. 

For  fome  time  the  Moors  were  fo  furprifed  that 
they  did  not  think  of  making  oppofition  ;  but  at  laft 
they  took  up  arms,  and  attempted  to  furprife  the  Abyf- 
finian  monarch  in  his  camp,  hearing  that  he  had  fent 
out  moil  of  his  army  in  detachments.  With  this  view 
they  approached  the  camp  in  the  night  time,  expe£l- 
camp  in  the  jng  to  have  found  the  king  and  his  few  foldiers  im- 
ou^fucce^'  merkd  in  ileep.  Unexpefledly,  however,  he  had  been 
v*  joined'by  a  confiderable  part  of  his  army,  whom  he 
drew  up  in  battle  array  to  receive  his  enemies.  An 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  king  behaved  with 
great  valour  •,  killed  the  Moorifh  general  with  his  own 
hand,  and  gained  a  complete  vidlory.  He  then  com¬ 
manded  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as  could  not  find  houfes 
ready  built,  to  build  huts  for  themfelves,  and  a  large 
trafl  of  land  to  be  plowed  and  fown,  as  if  he  meant  to 
flay  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  during  the  rainy  fea- 
fon.  The  Mahometans  now  perceiving  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  totally  exterminated,  willingly  fub- 
qnickly  re-  mitted  to  the  terms, he  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  them  j 
Volt  again.  wkile  the  monarch  conciliated  the  afte6fions  of  his 
people  by  dividing  among  them  the  vail  plunder  he 
had  acquired  in  this  expedition. 

The  Moors  no  fooner  found  themfelves  freed  from 
any  apprehenfions  of  immediate  danger,  than  they  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  new  revolt.  The  king  having  intelligence 
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of  their  defigns,  fecretly  prepared  to  fubdue  them  be-  Abyitlma. 
fore  they  could  have  time  to  bring  their  matters  to  a  '  “Y"— 9 

fufficient  bearing.  The  Moors,  however,  being  better 
prepared  than  he  expedi ed,  began  hofiilities  by  fur- 
prifing  and  plundering  fome  villages  belonging  to  the 
Chriftians,  and  deftroying  their  churches.  A  mod 
formidable  combination  had  taken  place  *,  and  as  the 
the  confequence  of  allowing  the  confederate  rebels  to 
join  their  forces  might  have  been  very  dangerous,  the 
king  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  This 
defign  was  in  fome  meafure  facilitated  by  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  Amano  king  of  Hadea,  one  of  the  principal  re¬ 
bels.  This  man,  by  the  advice  of  a  conjurer  in  whom 
he  put  great  confidence,  inllead  of  marching  his  troops 
to  the  aftiftance  of  his  allies,  remained  at  home  with 
them,  where  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  a  King  of 
detachment  of  the  king’s  army.  The  governor  of  Am-Hadea  de- 
hara  was  next  defpatched  againft  Saber-eddm  the  re*-[eated  ai? 
Volted  governor  of  r  atigar,  with  orders  to  lay  wralte  fonen 
the  country,  and  ufe  every  method  to  force  him  to  a 
battle,  if  he  fiiould  be  difinclined  to  venture  it  himfelf. 

Thefe  orders  were  punduaily  executed  ;  Saber-eddm  Another 
was  compelled  to  Hand  an  engagement,  in  which  he  rebel  chief 
was  defeated  ;  the  vi&ors  plundered  his  houfe  and  tookc***eateck 
his  wife  and  children  prifoners.  But  in  the  mean  time 
intelligence  was  received  of  a  new  revolt  among  the 
Falafha,  who  had  affembled  a  great  army,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  become  very  formidable  ;  their  chief  keeping 
a  clofe  correfpondence  with  Saber-eddm,  as  well  as 
with  the  king  of  Adel*  Thefe,  however,  fliared  theTIieFala- 
fame  fate  with  the  reft,  being  entirely  defeated  by  ^a  defeat* 
Tzaga  Chriftos  another  Abyftinian  genera],  who  foonecl* 
after  joined  the  king  with  his  whole  army.  This  proved 
fatal  to  the  rebel  caufe  :  Saber-eddin,  no  longer  able 
to  fupport  himfelf  againft  the  royal  forces,  was  obliged 
to  furrender  at  difcrction,  and  all  the  reft  were  quickly 
reduced  ;  fo  that  the  king  was  at  leifjre  to  march 
againft  the  kings  of  Adel  and  Mara,  who  having  now 
united  their  forces,  refolved  to  give  him  battle.  At  The  king* 
this  the  Abyflinian  monarch  was  fo  exafperated,  that  marches  a  - 
he  determined  to  take  a  moft  ample  vengeance  on  his gninft JAdel, 
enemies.  In  the  prefence  of  his  whole  array,  thefe- Mara’ 
fore,  and  a  monk  of  uncommon  fanflity  dreffed  in  the 
fame  habit  in  which  he  ufually  performed  divine  fer- 
vioe,  the  king  made  a  long  fpeech  againft  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  He  recounted  the  many  violences  which  they  Hisipe^k  ’ 
had  committed  j  and  of  which  the  kings  of  Adel  and  and  oath  in 
Mara  had  been  principal  promoters.  He  enumerated  prefence  of 
many  examples  of  murder,  facrilege,  Stc.  of  which nls  army- 
they  had  been  guilty }  fetting  forth  alfo  that  they  had 
carried  off  great  numbers  of  Chriftians  into  flavery, 
and  that  the  view  of  making  (laves  was  now  a  great 
motive  -with  them  for  making  war.  He  difclaimed 
every  idea  of  commencing  hofiilities  from  any  avarici¬ 
ous  motive  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  denied  that  he 
would  accept  of  any  part  of  the  plunder  for  his  own 
ufe  y  concluding  with  a  declaration,  that  he  was  now 
about  to  fwear  on  the  holy  eucharift,  that,  “  though 
H  2  but 


(a)  On  this  Mr  Bruce  remarks,  that  “  it  has  been  imagined  the  number  fhould  be  increafed  to  70  5  but 
there  would  be  little  difference  in  the  rafhnefs  of  the  a&ion.”  The  word  in  the  Abyftinian  annals  which  he 
iranfiates  is  /even ;  but  if  we  increafe  the  number  at  all,  it  ought  more  probably  to  be  j even  hundred  than 
fbvenjy. 
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but  20  of  bis  army  fhould  join  him,  be  would  not 
turn  bis  back  upon  Adel  or  Mara,  till  be  bad  either 
forced  them  to  tribute  and  fubmiffion,  or  entirely  ex¬ 
tirpated  them  and  annihilated  their  religion.”  After 
this  fpeech,  be  took  the  oath  in  the  prefence  of  the 
whole  army  ;  who  not  only  applauded  him  with  loud 
fliouts,  but  protefted  that  they  looked  upon  themfelves 
to  be  all  bound  by  the  oath  he  had  taken.  As  he  had 
mentioned  in  his  fpeech  that  the  plunder  had  been  pur- 
chafed  by  the  lives  of  their  Chrillian  brethren,  they 
determined  to  fhow  their  abhorrence  at  keeping  any 
of  it  on  thefe  terms.  Taking  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands*  therefore,  they  fet  fire  to  the  whole  plunder 
that  had  been  amaffed  fmee  the  beginning  of  the  war  *, 
and  having  thus  reduced  themfelves  to  a  ilate  of  po¬ 
verty,  they  prepared  to  fnow  their  Chriftianity  by 
thirfting,  not  after  the  wealth,  but  the  blood  of  their 
enemies. 

Notwithftanding  the  enthufiafm  of  the  whole  army 
on  this  occafion,  the  expedition  was  attended  with 
great  difficulties.  Thefe  arofe  principally  from  fuper- 
ftition ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Abyffinians  were 
■  by  this  principle  laid  under  confiderable  di  fad  vantages, 
their  adverfarieS  on  the  other  enjoyed  equal  advanta¬ 
ges  from  no  better  caufe.  The  Abyffinians,  according 
to  Mr  Bruce,  are  very  credulous  with  refpe£l  to  genii 
or  fpirits  which  go  about  doing  mifehief  in  the  dark. 
Hence  they  are  afraid  of  travelling,  but  efpecially  of 
fighting,  in  the  night-time  *,  becaufe  they  imagine  that 
the  world  is  then  entirely  given  up  to  thefe  beings,  who 
are  put  out  of  humour  by  the  motions  of  men,  or  of 
any  other  terreflrial  creature.  In  the  night-time  there¬ 
fore  an  Abyffimian  dares  not  even  throw  a  little  water 
out  of  a  bafon,  left  it  fhould  fall  upon  fome  fpirit  and 
provoke  it  to  vengeance.  The  Moors,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  equally  fearful,  fecure  themfelves  againft 
thefe  invifible  enemies  by  means  no  lefs  ridiculous  than 
the  fears  themfelves.  A  verfe  of  the  Koran,  fewed  up 
in  leather,  and  worn  round  their  neck  or  arm,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  defy  the  power  of  the  inoft  mifehievous  fpirit. 
Under  fuch  powerful  protection,  therefore,  they  laugh 
at  the  terrors  of  the  Abyffinians,  and  are  on  all  occa- 
fions  ready  to  attack  them  in  the  night-time,  and  eveir 
prefer  that  feafon  rather  than  any  other  for  coming  to* 
an  engagement.  Senfible  of  this  advantage,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  little  lofs  which  attended  even  a  de¬ 
feat  in  thefe  no&urnal  encounters,  they  determined  on 
the  present  occafion  to  avoid  any  pitched  battles,  and 
to  content  themfelves  with  haraffing  the  king’s  army 
by  continual  fkirmifties  of  this  kind.  Thus,  though 
the  Abyffimian  monarch  had  always  the  advantage,  his 
troops  foon  began  to  complain }  and,  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  infifteffi  on  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  return.  This  was  by  no  means  agreeable-  to  a* 
prince  of  fuch  a  martial  difpoiition  as  Amda  Sion.  He 
therefore  told  them,  that,  if  they  were  afraid  of  rains, 
he  would  conduft  them  to  a  country  where  there  were 
none  $  meaning  Adel,  which,  though  likewife  within 
the  limits  of  the  tropical  rains,  has  them  at  another 
feafon  than  that  in  which  they  fall  in  Abyffinia.  Thus 
he  perfuaded  his  army  again  to  fet  forward  :  but  was 
fo  grievoufty  harafled  by  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  the 
Moors,  that  he  was  once  more  in  danger  of  being  de- 
fe-rted  \  and  when  by  his  eloquence  he  had  found 
means  to  diffipate  the  apprehenftons  of  the  foldiers^  he 


was  feized  with  a  violent  fever  which  threatened  his  Abyffinia. 
life.  The  foldiers  now  expected  that  they  were  foon 
to  return  ;  but  while  they  indulged  themfelves  in  the  The  king  is 
careleffnefs  which  ufually  attends  an  expedtation  of  feized  with 
this  kind,  they  accidentally  received  intelligence  that 
the  Moors,  having  affiembled  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
were  in  full  march  to  attack  them,  and  at  a  very  fmail 
diftance.  The  king  was  now  free  from  fever,  but  fo 
weak  that  he  fainted  on  attempting  to  put  himfclf  in 
readinefs  for  going  out  to  battle.  Still,  however,  his- 
refolution  continued  firm  and  unalterable  *,  having  re¬ 
covered  from  his  faint,  wafhed  and  refreflied  himfelf^ 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  his  foldiers,  filled  with  the  moftf 
enthuftaftic  expreffions  of  confidence  in  the  juft  ice  an  & 
goodnefs  of  the  caufe  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in 
the  continuance  of  the  divine  favour  and  protection. 

“  As  it  never  was  my  opinion  (faid  he),  that  it  %vas 
my  own  ftrength  and  valour,  or  their  want  of  it,  which, 
has  fo  often  been  the  caufe  of  preferving  me  from  their 
hands  5  fo  I  do  not  fear  at  prefent  that  my  accidental 
weaknefs  will  give  them  any  advantage  over  me,  as, 
long  as  I  truft  in  God’s  power  as  much  as  I  have  ever 
done.”  By  this  fpeech  the  drooping  fpirits  cf  the  A- 
byffinians  were  revived  ;  and  they  only  begged  that 
their  monarch  would  now  tmft  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  and  not  expofe  his  pexfoa  to  fuch  danger  as  he 
had  ufually  done.  He  promifed  to  comply  with  their  jps  tr00pS. 
requtft  *,  but  matters  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion  difhearten- 
by  a  report  that  the  Moors  had  pollened  the  wells  and  cd. 
enchanted  all  the  running  water  in  the  front  of  the  ar¬ 
my.  The  poifoned  wells,  however,  were  eaftly  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  prieft  of  vaft  fan£tity  was  difpatched  a  day’s 
journey  before  the  army  to  difenchant  the  waters  by 
his  bleffimgs  *,  which,  having  the  advantage  of  the  good, 
qualities  of- the  element  it  fell  on  tlieix  fide,  weredcubt- 
lefs  more?  powerful  than  the  fpells  of  the  infidels.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  king  caufed  a  river  to  be  ccnfe- 
crated  by  the  name  of  Jordan  ;  but  while  his  men  were 
employed  in  bathing  themfelves  in  this  holy  water,  the 
Fitis-Auraris ,  an  officer  who  had  been  difpatched  with 
party  of  meft  who  always  go  before  the  Abyffinian 
armies,  was  attacked  and  driven  back  on  the  main  bo¬ 
dy  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  who  had  along  with 
them  a  number  of  women  provided  with  drugs  to  poi- 
fon  and  fpells  to  enchant  the  waters.  A  dreadful  pa-  struck 
nic  now  feized  the  whole  army.  Unmindful  of  the  with  a  pa- 
promifes  made  to  their  king,  they  not  only  refnfed  to 
advance,  but  for  the  molt  part  refolved  to  leave  the  engage, 
camp,  and  return  homewards  without  delay.  The. 
king,  fenfible  that  all  was  loft  if  this  pernicious  fcheme 
fhould  he  adopted,  did  his  utmoft  to  encourage  and, 
perfuade  them  to  return  to  their  duty  *,  but  perceiving 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  reafoning  with  men,' 
fo  much  terrified,  he  only  requefted  that  fuch  as  could 
not  be  induced  to  fight,  would  not  leave  their  places, 
but  ftand  quiet  fpe&ators  of  the  battle.  Even  this  He  begins 
had  very  little  effe£l  :  fo  that,  finding  the 'enemy  now  the  fight 
ready  to  make  an  attack,  he  ordered  his  mailer  of  the  ^ ith  a  yeTJ 
horfe,  with  only  five  others,  to  attack  the  left  wing  °£a^&attCn 
the  enemy  *,  while  he,  with  a  fmail  party  of  his  ffir- 
vants,  made  an  attack  on  the  right.  This  defperate 
action  was  attended  with  fuccefs..  The  king,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  weaknefs  he  yet  laboured  under,  killed 
with  his  own  hand  two  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  enemy’s  right  wing  )  while  his  fen  difpatched  ano¬ 
ther 
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Abyfiinia.  tlier  of  confiderable  rank  belonging  to  tlie  left.  This 
f— 1  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  the  whole  Mooriih  army,  that 

they  began  evidently  to  lofe  courage  5  while  the  Abyf- 
finians,  afhamed  of  their  condufl,  now  rufhed  furioufly 
on  to  refcue  their  prince  from  danger.  The  battle 
continued  for  fome  time  with  great  obftinacy  ;  but  at 
lall  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  Moors  were  entire- 
The  Moors  *7  defeated.  The  right  wing,  compofed  principally 
defeated,  of  Arabians,  retired  in  a  body  -7  but  not  knowing  the 
country,  they  entered  a  deep  valley  furrounded  by  per¬ 
pendicular  rocks  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  A- 
byflinians,  imagining  they  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
began  to  drip  and  mangle  the  bodies  of  the;  killed  and 
wounded  7  but  the  king,  perceiving  that  the  Arabians 
had  brought  themfelves  into  a  fituation  from  whence 
they  never  could  be  extricated,  obliged  his  foldiers  to 
defift  from  this  barbarous  employment,  and  even  killed 
and  almoft  two  of  them  who  difobeyed  his  orders.  The  army 
entirely  cut  was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  fur- 
rounded  the  devoted  Arabians,  while  the  ether  was  font 
a  day’s  journey  after  the  remainder  of  the  Moors. 
Both  parties  proved  equally  fuccefsful.  The  king, 
with  part  of  his  divifion,  attacked  the  Arabians  in 
front,  while  the  reft  rolled  great  Hones  down  frenr  the 
tops  of  the  rocks  upon  them.  By  this  they  were 
thrown  into  fuch  confufion,  that  being  neither  able  to 
fly  nor  refill,  they  were  all  killed  to  a  man.  The  fate 
of  the  Moors  wTas  little  better.  The  ether  divifion  of 
the  Abyfiinian  army  found  them  lying  round  a  large 
pool  of  water,  which  they  lapped  like  as  many  dogs. 
In  this  helplefs  fituation  there  was  nothing  requihte 
but  to  order  them  to  be  flaughtered  y  and  this  cruel  or¬ 
der  was  pun&ually  executed.  The  foldiers  imagining 
they  ftiould  now  difeharge  their  vow  to  heaven,  wea¬ 
ried  themfelves  with  flaughter ;  till  at  laft,  being  al- 
xnoft  fatiated  with  blood,  they  made  a  few  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  Saleh  king  of  Mara,  with  his  queen  5 
the  former  of  whom  was  hanged  by  order  of  Amda 
Sion,  and  the  latter  cut  in  pieces,  and  her  body  given 
to  the  dogs  by  the  foldiers. 

A*mda  Sion  This  iignal  vi&ory  wTas  gained  in  the  end  of  July* 
purfues  his  1 3 16  ;  but  as  the  rains  at  that  feafon  fet  in  with  vio- 
ad  vantage.  lence,  moll  of  the  army  now  again  infilled  on  their  re¬ 
turning  home  without  delay.  The  king  and  principal 
officers,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  advantages 
fo  dearly  purchased  ought  by  all  means  to  be  purfued- 
till  they  had  either  reduced  the  Mahometans  to  fubjec- 
tion,  or  at  leall  deprived  them  of  all  powder  to  make  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  empire  with  any  profpefl  of  faccefs.  This 
opinion  being  adopted;  the  king  fent  back  the  bag¬ 
gage,  women,  and  others  who  could  be  of  no  life  to 
the  army  ; .  retaining  only  the  veteran  foldiers,  who 
were  able  to  encounter  more  than  fix  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  enemies  as  he  could  expedl  to  meet  with. 
Hb  further  Advancing  farther  into  the  Mahometan  territories,  he 
conquefts.  took  up  his  refidence  in  a  large  town  called  Zeyla  ; 

from  whence  he,  that  very  night,  fent  out  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  furprife  a  large  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
named  ’Taraca.  This  was  executed  with  fuccefs'*,  the 
men  were  maffacred,  and  the  women  kept  to  fupply 
the  places  of  thofe  wlio  had  been  lent  away.  Conti¬ 
nuing  Hill  to  advance,  he  detached  parties  to  lay  waHe 
the  countries  all  round  5  and  in  this  expedition  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  cut  off  two  of  the  principal  authors 
of.  the  confpiracy  againff  him.  He  then  proceeded  to 


invade  Talab  and  Abalge  in  the  territories  of  the  king  Abyffinia.. 
of  Adel.  That  monarch,  now  rendered  defperate  by  v— ' 

the  view  of  approaching  ruin,  had  affembled  all  the  Adel  inva- 
troops  he  could  raife,  in  order  to  make  one  laff  effort  ded. 
againff  the  enemy  ^  but  conducted  himfelf  with  much 
lefs  prudence  than  he  ought  to  have  done  when  con¬ 
tending  with  fuch  an  experienced  and  vigilant  adver- 
fary.  Amda  Sion,  confident  of  fucceffs,  took  no  lefs 
care  how  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  efcaping  than 
how  to  gain  the  viftory.  For  this  purpofe  he  de- 
fpatched  parties  of  horfe  to  lie  in  wait  in  all  thofe  ave¬ 
nues  by  which  he.  fuppofed  that  the  Moors  might  at¬ 
tempt  to* make  their  efcape  ;  after  which,  falling  furi- 
oufiy  on  the  Adelians  himfelf,  and  being  well  fupport- 
ed  by  his  troops,  he  gained  a  complete  viflory  ;  the  The  king 
king  of  Adel,  writh  great  numbers  of  his  men,  being  of  Adel  de- 
killed  on  the  fpot,  and  almoff  all  the  reff  by  the  par-  ^e.atef*  an(^ 
ties  of  horfe  whom  the  Abyfiinian  monarch  had  polled  kliled* 
in  ambufh  to  intercept  them. 

As  the  lofs  of  this  battle  rendered  the  affairs  of  the 
Adelians  quite  defperate,  the  three  young  princes,  fons 
of  the  late  king,  with  their  uncle,  waited  upon  Amda 
Sion  with  rich  frefents,  which  they  laid  at  his  feet 
in  the  moff  humble  manner  putting  their  foreheads  T|jC  prjnce3 
in  the  duff,  and  intreating  his  pardon  ;  profeffmg  their  of  Adelfub-- 
fubjeflion  and  readinefs  to  obey  his  commands,  provid-mit. 
ed  that  he  would  ipare  the  remainder  of  their  country 
and  property.  To  this  the  king  made  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  reply,  reproaching  them  with  indignities  done 
to  himfelf  7  but  efpecially  with  the  facrilege  they  had 
committed  in  burning  churches  and  murdering  prieffs, 
deffroying  alfo  defenceless  people  in  villages,  merely 
becaufe  they  imagined  that  he  would  not  protefl  them. 

To  puniffi  thefe  and  other  crimes,  he  faid,  he  was  now 
in  the  heart  of  their  country  $  and  he  was  determined 
never  to  turn  his  back  upon  Adel  while  he  had  ten  men 
capable  of  drawing  their  fwords  3  for  which  reafon  he 
commanded  them  to  return  and  expefl  the  approach  of 
his  army. 

.By  this  fierce  fpeech  the  brother  and  two  eldeff 
children  of  the  king  of  Adel  were  fo  difheartened,  that 
they  could  not  fpcak  y  but  the  youngeff  fon  made  a 
very  fpirited  fpeech,  in  which  he  attempted  to  foften 
the  king  by  complimenting  his  valour,  and  fhowing 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  his  charadler  to  pufh  the  war 
againff  the  people  who  were  already  conquered  and  de- 
fcncelefs.  All  the  anfwer  he  could  obtain,  however,  Are  unfa— 
was,  that  unlefs  the  queen  with  the  reft  of  the  royal  vourably 
family,  and  the  principal  people  of  the  nation,  would  received, 
come  by  to-morrow  evening  and'  furrender  themfelves 
as  the  princes  had  done,  he  would  lay  wafte  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Adel,  from  the  place  where  he  fat  to  the  Indian 
ocean.  On  this  the  princes  earneftiy  requefted  their 
mother  to  fubmit  without  referve  to  the  clemency  of 
the  Abyfiinian  monarch,  and  to  wait  upon  him  next 
morning  y  but  (he  was  prevented  from  this  by  fome  of 
the  nobility  who  had  formerly- ad vifed  the  war,  and  who  . 
juftly  fufpe&ed  danger  to  themfelves  if  they  fhould  be 
obliged  to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  the  conqueror.  The  war 
They  refolved,  therefore,  once  more  to  venture  a  battle  ;  contiiiues- 
and  the  better  to  enfure  fuccefs,  they  bound  themfelves 
by  an  oath  to  Hand  by  each  other  to  the  laff  extremity. 

At  the  fame  time  they  difpatched  meffengers  to  the 
princes,  requeffing  them  to  make  their  efcape  with  all 
manner  of  expedition,  and  to  head  the  army  themfelves  y 
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all  of  whom  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die  as  foon 
as  the  royal  family  fliould  be  out  of  the  enemy’s  hands. 
By  this  conduct  the  Abyflinian  monarch  was  fo  much 
irritated,  that  he  divided  his  army  into  three  parts;  two 
of  which  he  commanded  to  enter  the  territory  of  the 
enemy  by  different  routes,  and  to  exterminate  both  man 
and  bealt  wherever  they  came  ;  while  hehimfelf,  w-ith 
the  third,  took  the  ftraight  road  to  the  place  where 
the  new  Adelian  army  was  encamped.  Here  he  found 
a  number  of  infantry  drawn  up  and  ready  to  engage 
him  ;  but,  befides  thefe,  there  was  a  multitude  of  old 
men,  women  and  even  children,  all  armed  with  fuch 
weapons  as  they  could  procure.  Surprifed  at  this 
fight,  he  ordered  a  party  of  horfe  to  difperfe  them  ;  but 
this  was  found  impoflible  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
call  in  the  detachments  he  had  fent  out,  with  orders  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy  by  the  neareft  way  they  could  ad¬ 
vance.  The  engagement  was  for  a  long  time  very 
doubtful ;  and  in  oppofition  to  Amda  Sion  appeared 
the  young  king  of  YV ypo,  wTho  everywhere  encoura¬ 
ged  his  troops,  and  made  the  moft  obftinate  reliftance. 
The  Abyflinian  monarch  having,  obferved  him,  fheathed 
his  fword,  and  arming  himfelf  writh  a  bow,  chofe  the 
broadeft  arrow  he  could  find,  and  took  fo  juft  an  aim, 
that  he  (hot  the  young  prince  through  the  fide  of  the 
neck,  and  his  head  inclining  to  one  {boulder  he  foon 
fell  down  dead.  On  this  the  fpirit  of  the  Adelians  en¬ 
tirely  forfook  them,  and  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight  ;  but  unluckily  falling  in  with  two  Abyflinian 
detachments  coming  to  the  king’s  relief,  they  were  fo 
completely  deftroyed,  that  only  three  of  them  are  faid 
to  have  made  their  efcape.  On  the  fide  of  the  Abyf* 
finians,  however,  the  victory  was  dearly  purchafed  ; 
many  of  the  principal  officers  being  killed,  and  fcarcely 
one  of  the  cavalry  efcaping  jvithout  a  wmund. 

The  remainder  of  this  expedition  confined  only  In 
the  deftru&ion  and  burning  of  towns  and  villages,  and 
maffacres  of  helplefs  people,  on  pretence  of  retaliating 
the  injuries  committed  by  the  Mahometans  againft  the. 
Chriftians.  At  laft,  weary  of  conqueft  and  of  carnage, 
this  victorious  monarch,  who  never  fuffered  a  defeat  in 
any  battle,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  where 
he  ended  his  days  after  a  reign  of  30  years.  In  his 
time  we  find  that  the  royal  family  were  not  confined, 
as  had  been  the  ufual  practice  from  the  time  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba  to  the  maffacre  by  Judith  ;  for  Saif 
Araad,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Amda  Sion,  diftinguifti* 
ed  himfelf  in  one  of  the  battles  in  which  his  father  wras 
engaged. 

Though  the  new  prince,  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  juft  now  obferved,  was  by  no  means  deftitute  of 
military  talents,  the  Abyflinian  empire  enjoyed  a  pro¬ 
found  peace  during  his  reign.  The  only  remarkable 
tranfaciion  was  the  relief  given  by  him  to  the  Coptic 
patriarch,  wdiom  the  fultan  of  Egypt  had  thrown  into 
prifon.  At  this  time  a  great  trade  Was  carried  on 
through  the  defert  by  caravans  between  Cairo  and  A- 
byflinia,  as  well  as  from  Cairo  to  Suakem  on  the  Red 
fea  ;  but  the  Ethiopic  monarch  having  feized  the  mer¬ 
chants  from  Cairo,  and  fent  parties  of  horfe  to  interrupt 
the  caravans  in  their  paffage,  the  fultan  was  foon  con¬ 
tent  to  releafe  the  patriarch,  whom  he  had  imprifoned 
only  with  a  view  to  extort  money. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodorus,  who  held  the  crown  of 
Ethiopia  from  the  year  1409  to  1412,  we  find  an  in- 
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fringement  made  on  the  treaty  between  Icon  Amlac  and  Ahyffitritt. 
the  Abuna  Tecla-Haimanout  formerly  mentioned.  By  ^ 

that  treaty  the  Abuna  was  to  have  a  full  third  of  the 
whole  empire  for  the  fupport  of  his  own  dignity  and 
that  of  the  church  :  but  Theodorus,  juftly  confidering 
this  as  an  unreafonable  acquifition,'  reduced  it  very  con- 
fiderably,  though  he  ftill  allowed  a  very  ample  revenue 
out  of  every  province  of  the  empire  ;  and  even  this  has 
been  confidered  by  feveral  of  his  fucceffors  as  far  too 
large,  and  confequcntly  has  been  frequently  abridged 
by  them.  The  annals  of  this  prince’s  reign  are  very 
defeftive,  and  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  that  they  have  been 
mutilated  by  the  ecclefiaftics  ;  which,  confidering  what 
we  have  juft  now  related  of  his  reducing  their  revenues, 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  By  his  fubjects  he  wasls.celebra* 
confidered  as  fuch  a  faint,  that  to  this  day  the  people te^  as  a 
believe  he  is  to  rife  again  and  to  reign  a  thoufand  years  ^a*nt' 
in  Abyflinia  ;  during  wThich  period  war  is  to  ceafe,  and 
happinefs  to  be  univerfally  diffufed. 

From  the  time  of  Theodorus  to  that  of  Zara  Jacob 
who  began  his  reign  in  1434,  the  Abyflinian  annals  fur- 
nifh  us  with  little  or  nothing  of  any  confequence.  The  £ara  jaCo> 
character  of  this  prince  is  reprefented  as  by  no  means  in- faid  to  e- 
ferior  to  that  of  Theodorus,  or  indeed  of  any  monarch  qual  Solo- 
that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  Ethiopia,  or  any  other111011, 
kingdom  in  the  world.  He  is,  in  ftiort,  fet  forth  as 
another  Solomon,  and  a  model  of  what  fovereigns 
ought  to  be;  though,  from  fome  particulars  of  his 
reign,  his  character  fliould  feem  to  be  rather  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  firft  remarkable  tranfa&ion  of  this  Sends  an 
great  monarch  was  his  fending  an  embaffy  to  the  embaffy  to 
council  of  Florence.  The  ambaffadors  wTere  certain tfjecouneil 
priefts  from  Jerufalem,  vrho  in  that  affembly  adhered01  orence« 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  the  em¬ 
baffy  itfelf  was  judged  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  as  to 
be  the  fubjedl  of  a  pifture  in  the  Vatican.  This  prince 
obtained  alfo  a  convent  at  Rome  from  the  pope  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Abyflinians ;  which  is  ftill  preserved, 
though  very  feldom  vifited  by  thofe  for  whom  it  was 
defigned.  He  feems  to  have  been  very  defirous  of 
keeping  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  Europeans  as 
well  as  the  Afiatics  ;  and  in  his  time  we  firft  read  of 
a  difpute  in  Abyflinia  with  the  Frctngi  or  Franks  on 
the  fubjeft  of  religion*  This  was  carried  on  in  pre- a  party  for 
fence  of  the  king  between  one  Abba  George  and  a  Ve-the  church 
netian  painter,  Francifco  de  Branco  Lone,  in  wrhich°^RoiJe  „ 
the  former  confuted  and  even  convinced  his  antago-  me  ' 
nift  ;  but  from  this  time  wre  find  a  party  formed  for  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  which  probably  took  its  rife  from 
the  embaffy  to  the  council  of  Florence. 

The  prince  of  whom  wre  now  treat  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  perfecution  on  a  religious  account  into  his 
dominions ;  and  for  this  reafon,  moft  probably,  he  is 
fo  highly  commended  by  the  ecclefiaftics.  The  ftate  Religious 
of  religion  in  Abyflinia  was  now  indeed  very  corrupt,  perfecution 
1'he  Greek  profeflion  had  been  originally  eftablifhed  introduced., 
from  the  church  of  Alexandria  ;  but  in  the  low  pro¬ 
vinces  bordering  on  the  coaft  of  Adel,  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  fuperfi’tion  prevailed.  Many  of  that  perfuafion 
had  alfo  difperfe  d  themfelves  through  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  empire,  while  in  not 
a  few  places  the  groffeft  idolatry  ftill  took  place  ;  fuch 
as  the  worfliip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  wind,  trees, 
cow's,  ferpents,  &c.  All  this  had  hitherto  paffed  un¬ 
noticed ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Zara  Jacob,  fome  fami- 
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Abyffinia.  lies '  being  accufed  of  worfhipping  tlie  cow  and  fer- 
pent,  were  brought  before  the  king,  who  pronounced 
fentence  of  death  upon  them.  Their  execution  was 
followed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  that  whoever  did 
not  carry  on  his  right  hand  an  amulet  with  thefe 
words  upon  it,  “  I  renounce  the  devil  for  Chrifi  our 
Lord,”  fhould  not  only  forfeit  his  perfcnal  eftate,  but 
Amda  Sion  be  liable  to  corporal  punifhment.  The  fpirit  of  per- 
a  cruel  in-  fecution  thus  begun,  quickly  difFufed  itfelf,  and  an  in- 
quifitor.  quifitor  was  appointed  to  fearch  for  criminals.  This 
was  one  Amda  Sion,  the  Icing’s  chief  confidant,  who 
pretended  to  all  that  abfurd  and  auftere  devotion  com¬ 
mon  to  religious  hypocrites.  In  this  he  was  flattered 
with  uncommon  parade  and  attendance,  the  ufual  re¬ 
wards  of  people  of  that  ftamp  ;  as  he  never  appeared 
abroad  but  with  a  great  number  of  foldiers,  trumpets, 
drums,  and  other  enfigns  of  military  dignity  waiting 
upon  him.  He  kept  alfo  a  number  of  fpies,  who 
brought  him  intelligence  of  thofe  who  were  fecretly 
guilty  of  any  idolatrous  or  treafonable  practices  ;  after 
which,  proceeding  with  his  attendants  to  the  houfe  of 
the  delinquent,  he  caufed  the  family  firfi  fupply  him- 
felf  and  his  party  with  refrefhments,  and  then  ordered 
the  unhappy  wretches  to  be  all  put  to  death  in  his  pre¬ 
fence.  Among  thofe  "who  fuffered  in  this  barbarous 
manner  were  the  two  fons-in-law  of  the  king  himfelf, 
who  had  been  accufed  by  their  wives,  the  one  of  adul¬ 
tery,  and  the  other  of  inccft ;  on  which  flight  ground 
they  were  both  put  to  death  in  their  own  houfes  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  delervedly  threw  an  odium  on  the 
Perfecution  king.  His  condu&  was  afterwards  fo  feverely  con- 
fuppreffed.  demned  by  acertain  clergyman  from  Jerufalem,  that  a  re¬ 
formation  feems  to  have  been  produced  ;  and  no  men¬ 
tion  is  afterwards  made  of  the  inquifitor  or  perfecution 
during  this  reign. 

The  attention  of  the  king  was  now  called  off  from 
religion  to  the  date  of  his  affairs  in  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom.  As  .the  Moorilh  provinces 
were  very  rich,  by  reafon  of  the  extenfive  trade  they 
carried  on,  and  frequently  employed  their  wealth  in 
exciting  rebellions,  it  became  neceffary  that  the  fove- 
reign  himfelf  flipuld  examine  into  the  circumftances 
and  dilpofitions  of  the  leveral  governors  ;  which  was 
likewife  proper  on  another  account,  that  he  might  af- 
fign  to  each  the  fum  to  be  paid.  On  this  occaflon  he 
divided  the  empire  more  diitincfly,  and  increafed  the 
number  of  governments  confiderably  ;  which  being 
done,  he  fet  about  repairing  the  churches  throughout 
the  country,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  or  been  de- 
firoyed  in  the  war  with  the  Mahometans.  So  zealous 
was  he  in  this  refpeft,  that  having  heard  of  the  de¬ 
finition  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin  in  Alexandria 
by  fire,  he  infiantly  built  another  in  Ethiopia,  to  repair 
the  lofs  which  Chrilfianity  might  have  fuffered. 

The  iafi  public  tranfation  of  this  princess  reign  was 
the  quafliing  of  a  rebellion  which  fome  of  his  govern- 
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acquire  from  this  or  any  other  exploit,  his  behaviour 
with  regard  to  his  domeiiic  affairs  mull  certainly  place 
The  queen  him  in  a  very  difadvantageous  light.  In  the  decline  of 
put  to  a  the  king’s  life,  the  mother  of  the  heir-apparent  con- 
^ruei  death.  cejvec|  fJiCh  an  extreme  defire  to  behold  her  fon  in*pof- 
fefflon  of  the  throne,  that  fhe  began  to  form  fchemes 
^°.r  L^her  to  take  him  into  partnerfinp 
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her  hufband  cruelly  caufed  her  to  be  whipped  to  death  :  Abyifn 
and  finding  that  his  fon  afterwards  performed  certain * 
folemnities  at  her  grave  in  token  of  regard  for  her,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons  and  baniflied  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  ;  lvhere  he  would  probably  have  been 
put  to  death,  had  not  the  monks  interfered.  Thefe 
having  invented  prophecies,  dreams,  and  revelations, 
that  none  but  the  young  prince  Baeda  Mariam  was  to 
poflefs  the  throne,  the  old  king  fubmitted  to  the  de¬ 
crees  of  Heaven,  and  relaxed  in  his  feverity. 

On  the  acceffion  of  the  new  king  in  1468,  the  old  The  royal 
law  for  imprifoning  all  the  royal  family  was  revived,  fermly 
and  a  mountain  named  Gejl.  cn  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  con" 
Having  thus  fecured  himfelf  from  any  danger  of  a  rival 
in  cafe  he  fhould  undertake  a  foreign  expedition,  he 
proclaimed  a  pardon  to  all  thofe  who  had  been  banifh- 
ed  during  the  former  reign,  and  thus  ingratiated  hini- 
felf  with  his  people  :  after  which  he  began  to  prepare 
for  war.  At  this  the  neighbouring  princes,  particu¬ 
larly  the  king  of  Adel,  being  alarmed,  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  requeuing  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  Aby  f-  War  with- 
finian  monarch  told  them,  that  his  defign  was  to  de-  filc  Dobas 
firoy  the  Dobas  ;  a  race  of  fhepherds  very  wealthy,  reElved 
but  extremely  barbarous,  profeffmg  the  Pagan  religion, 
and  greatly  refembling  the  Gallas.  The  reafon  of 
his  commencing  hoftilities  againfl  them  was,  that  they 
made  continual  inroads  into  his  country,  and  commit¬ 
ted  the  greateft  cruelties  ;  on  which  account  he  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  make  war  as  with  a  common  enemy,  but 
to  exterminate  and  deflroy  them  as  a  nuifance.  The 
king  of  Adel  was  no  fooner  poffeffed  of  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  than  he  communicated  it  to  the  Dobas  •; 
defiring  them  to  fend  their  women  and  children,  with 
their  mofi  valuable  effe&s,  into  his  country,  till  the  in- 
vafion  fhould  be  over.  This  propofal  was  readily  em- They  are 
braced;  but  Bacda  having  got  notice  of  it,  feized  anmaffacred. 
avenue  through  which  they  muft  neceffarily  pals,  and 
maffacred  every  one  of  the  company.  After  this,  en¬ 
tering  their  country,  he  committed  fuch  dcvaflations, 
that  they  were  glad  to  fubmit,  and  even  to  renounce 
their  religion  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  fuch  a 
dreadful  enemy.  The  king  then  turned  his  arms  a- 
gainfi  Adel,  where  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  fuc- 
cefs  ;  a  mofi  complete  vitory  being  gained  over  the 
Moors  by  the  Abyfimian  general :  but  while  the  kingDeatk  0f  • 
himfelf  was  advancing  towards  that  country,  with  a  full  the  king, 
refoluticn  to  reduce  it  to  the  mofi  ahjet  fiate  of  mi- 
fery,  he  was  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  which 
occafioned  his  death. 

The  difeovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyf¬ 
finia  by  the  Europeans  took  place  about  this  time.  It 
has  already  been  obferved,  that  fome  intercourfe  by 
means  of  individuals  had  been  carried  on  betwixt  this 
country  and  Italy;  but  the  knowledge  conveyed  to 
Europeans  in  this  manner  was  very  iraperfet  and  ob-I^fcovery 
feure.  Even  the  fituation  of  the  country  had  betn°f  Abyfllni*  . 
forgot ;  and  though  fome  confufed  notions  were  enter.-  ky'thc  De¬ 
tained  of  a  diftant  Chrifiian  prince  who  was  likewife  aroPeans* 
prieft,  Marco  Paulo,  the  famous  Venetian  traveller,  QfPreftcr 
affirms -that  he  had  met  with  him  in  Tartary;  and  it  j&^n. 
was  univerfally  agreed  that  his  name  was  Joannes 
Prejbyter ,  Prete  Janni ,  or  Prcjler  John .  When  the 
Portuguefe  began  to  extend  their  difeoveries  along  the 
coafi  of  Africa,  more  certain  intelligence  concerning 
this  prince  was  obtained.  Bemoy,  cue  of  the  kings  of 
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AbyiTmia.  the  Jalofles,  a  nation  on  the  weftem  coaft  of  Africa, 
‘“’■“'V—*'  had  affured  the  Portuguefe  navigators  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  prince  fo  flrongly,  that  the  king  determined 
to  fend  ambalfadors  to  him  ;  and  the  difcovery  was  of 
the  greater  confequence,  that  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  was  now  attempted  both  by  land  and  fea.  The 
ambalfadors  were  named  Peter  Covillan  and  Alphonfo 
de  Paiva.  Thefe  were  fent  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
from  whence  they  were  to  fet  out  on  their  journey  ;  the 
intent  of  which  was,  to  explore  the  fources  of  the  In¬ 
dian  trade,  the  principal  markets  for  the  fpice,  &.C. 
but  above  all,  to  difcover  whether  it  was  poflible  to 
arrive  at  the  Eaft  Indies  by  failing  round  the  continent 
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of  Africa. 

Account  of  In  the  profecution  of  this  fcheme  our  two  travellers 
^'  ir  tra~  went  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  ;  from  thence  to  Suez 
*'  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  fea  ;  from  Suez  they  took 
their  route  to  Aden,  a  wealthy  and  commercial  city 
beyond  the  ftraits  of  Babel  Mandel.  Covillan  now  fet 
fail  for  India,  and  De  Paiva  for  Suakem.  The  latter 
loft  his  life  without  making  any  difcovery  ;  but  Covil¬ 
lan  palled  over  to  Calicut  and  Goa.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  vifiting  the  gold 
mines  of  Sofala,  and  pafling  from  thence  to  Aden  and 
Cairo  ;  at  which  laft  place  he  was  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  companion.  In  this  city  he  was  met  by  two 
Jews  with  letters  from  the  king  of  Abyflinia.  One  of 
thefe  Jews  was  fent  back  with  letters  to  the  Abyflinian 
monarch  ;  but  with  the  other  he  proceeded  to  the 
ifland  of  Ormus  in  the  Perlian  gulf.  Here  they  fepa- 
rated  ;  the  Jew  returning  home,  and  Covillan  repairing 
the  ftraits  of  Babel  Mandel,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Aden,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Abyflinian  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  reigning  prince  at  this  time  was  named  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  and  when  Covillan  arrived,  he  was  employed 
in  levying  contributions  upon  his  rebellious  fubjeds. 
He  met  with  a  kind  reception  ;  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  capital,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  higheft 
polls  of  honour,  but  never  allowed  to  return  to  Europe 
important  again.  The  intelligence,  however,  which  he  tranfmit- 
intelligence  ted  to  the  court  of  Portugal  proved  of  much  import- 
conveyed  ance.  He  not  only  defcribed  all  the  ports  of  India  he 
b°  C°ovii-al  feen,  with  the  fitua  tion  and  wealth  of  Sofala,  but 
Ian.  °V1  advifed  the  king  to  profecute  the  difcovery  of  the  paf¬ 
fage  round  Africa  with  the  utmoft  diligence  ;  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  the  Cape  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
continent  was  well  known  in  India  ;  and  accompany¬ 
ing  the  whole  with  a  chart  which  he  had  obtained  from 
a  Moor,  and  which  Ihowed  exadly  the  fituation  of  the 
Cape  and  neighbouring  countries. 

.Reign  of  Covillan  arrived  in  Ethiopia  about  the  year  1490  ; 
Alexander,  and  the  prince  to  whom  he  addreffed  himfelf  was  A- 
lexander  the  fon  of  Baeda  Mariam,  a  prince  endowed 
with  many  good  qualities,  and  no  lefs  verfed  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  His  reign 
was  difturbed  by  plots  and  rebellions,  v’hich  at  laft 
Meditates  proved  fatal  to  him.  From  his  early  years  he  mani- 
a  war  a-  felled  a  great  delire  to  make  war  on  the  king  of  Adel, 
-jjainft Adel.  who  feems  to  have  been  the  natural  rival  of  the  Ethio- 
pic  princes.  But  the  Adelian  monarch,  having  now 
become  fenlible  that  he  was  not  able  to  cope  with  fucli 
powerful  adverfaries,  took  the  moll  effedual  way  of 
fecuring  himfelf ;  viz.  by  gaining  over  a  party  at  the 
•court  of  Abyffinia.  In  this  he  had  now  lucceeded  fo 
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well,  that  when  Alexander  was  about  to  invade  Adel,  Abyflima. 
Za  Saluce  the  prime  minifter,  with  many  of  the  prin- ' 
cipal  nobility,  were  in  the  intereft  of  his  adverfary. 

Not  being  apprized  of  this  treachery,  however,  Alex-  He  is  de- 
ander  intrufted  this  minifter  with  the  command  of  alerted  by 
great  part  of  his  forces  ;  and  with  thefe  the  latter  aban-^?  ?"me 
doned  him  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement.  Alexander  0f 

and  the  few  troops  who  remained  with  him,  however,  his  army  in 
were  fo  far  from  being  dilheartened  by  this  treachery,  battle,  but 
that  they  feemed  to  be  infpired  -with  frelh  courage.  £ains  3  v*c* 
The  king  having  killed  the  ftandard -bearer  of  the  ene-t0r^* 
my,  and  thus  become  mailer  of  the  green  enfign  of 
Mahomet,  the  enemy  began  to  give  way  ;  and  on  his 
killing  the  king  of  Adel’s  fon,  immediately  after,  they 
quitted  the  field  altogether.  The  vidory  was  not  by 
any  means  complete  ;  neither  was  Alexander  in  a  fi¬ 
tuation  to  purfue  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  Hav¬ 
ing  therefore  challenged  the  Moors  to  a  fecond  engage¬ 
ment,  which  they  declined,  he  returned  with  a  defign 
to  punilh  his  perfidious  minifter  Za  Saluce,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  governors  of  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  to  revolt  as  he  went  along.  The  traitor,  however,  Alexander 
had  laid  his  plots  too  well  5  fo  that  his  fovereign  wTas  murdered, 
murdered  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital. 

Za  Saluce  did  not  enjoy  the  rewards  he  expected  from 
his  treachery  :  for  having  attempted  to  excite  a  revolt 
in  the  province  of  Amhara,  he  was  attacked  hy  the 
nobility  there ;  and  his  troops  deferting  him,  he  was 
taken  prifoner  without  any  refiftance,  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  himfelf  cxpofed  on  an’afs,  to  the  curfes  and 
derifion  of  the  people. 

Alexander  was  fucceeded  by  an  infant  fon,  who Reign  of 
reigned  only  feven  months;  after  which  his.  younger Naod. 
brother  Naod  wras  chofen  king  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people.  He  proved  a  wife  and  virtuous  prince ; 
but  the  late  misfortunes,  together  with  the  corruption 
introduced  at  court  by  the  Mahometans,  had  fo  un¬ 
hinged  the  government,  that  it  became  very  difficult  to 
know  how.  to  manage  matters.  Judging  very  proper¬ 
ly,  howrever,  that  one  of  the  moft  effedual  methods  of 
quieting  the  minds  of  the  people  would  be  an  offer  of 
a  general  pardon ;  he  not  only  proclaimed  this,  but 
likewife,  “  That  any  perfon  who  fhould  upbraid  an¬ 
other  with  being  a  party  in  the  misforftmes  of  paft 
times,  or  fay  that  he  had  been  privy  to  this  or  that 
confpiracy,  had  received  bribes  from  the  Moors,  &c. 
fhould  be  pdt  to  death  without  delay.”  On  his  enter-  Maffudi 
ing  upon  government,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  prepare  ravages  the 
againft  an  enemy  wrhom  we  have  not  heretofore  men- Abyflinian 
tioned,  viz.  Maffudi,  prince  of  a  diftrid  named  Arar , terntones* 
w  hich  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adel.  This  chief- 
tan  being  a  man  of  a  very  enterprifing  and  martial 
difpofition,  and  a  moft  violent  enthufiaft  in  the  Maho¬ 
metan  caufe,  had  made  a  vow  to  fpend  40  days  annual¬ 
ly  in  fome  part  of  the  Abyflinian  dominions  during  the 
time  of  Lent.  For  this  purpofe  he  kept  a  finall  body 
of  veteran  troops,  with  whom  he  fell  fometimes  on 
one  part,  and  fometimes  on  another  of  the  frontiers, 
putting  to  death  w  ithout  mercy  fuch  as  made  refiftance, 
and  carrying  off  for  flaves  thole  who  made  none.  For 
30  years  he  continued  this  pradice  ;  beginning  exadly 
on  the  firft  day  of  Lent,  and  proceeding  gradually  up 
the  country  as  the  term  advanced.  His  progrefs  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  people 
themfelves,  who  kept  that  fall  with  fuch  rigour  as  al- 
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A’iyffmia.  moil  entirely  to  exhauft  their  ftrength  j  To  that  Maffudi 
having  never  met  with  any  oppofition,  was  always  fare 
of  fuccels,  and  thus  came  to  be  reckoned  invincible. 
On  the  prefent  occafion,  however,  he  experienced  a 
prodigious  reverfe  of  fortune.  Naod  having  enjoined 
his  foldieis  to  live  in  the  fame  full  and  free  manner 
during  the  faff  as  at  any  other  time,  and  having  fet  the 
example  himfelf,  marched  out  againft  his  enemy  ;  who, 
being  ignorant  of  the  precaution  he  had  taken,  advan¬ 
ced  with  his  ufual  confidence  of  fuccefs.  The  Abyfti- 
nian  monarch,  dill  pretending  fear,  as  if  on  account  of 
the  weaknefs  of  his  men,  pitched  his  camp  in  very 
llrong  ground,  but  left  fome  pafiages  open  to  it,  that 
the  enemy  might  make  an  attack.  This  was  done 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  leader  ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  was,  that  almoll  every  one  of  them  was  cut  off. 
On  this  the  king  of  Adel  fent  ambaffadors  to  folieit  a 
Continuance  of  the  peace  with  himfelf  ;  which  was 
granted,  upon  condition  that  he  reftored  all  the  flaves 
whom  Maffudi  had  carried  off  in  his  laft  year’s  expe¬ 
dition  with  which  the  Mahometan  chief  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  comply  rather  than  engage  in  fuch  a  dangerous 
war. 

Naod  having  thus  freed  his  country  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  foreign  invafion,  applied  himfelf  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  reforming  the  man¬ 
ners  of  his  fubje&s,  in  which  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  died  in  1508,  after  a  reign  of  13 
years  *  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  David  III.  a  child 
of  11  years  of  age.  Though  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
were  at  prefent  in  fuch  a  flate  as  required  a  very  pru¬ 
dent  and  active  adminiflralion,  the  emprefs  Helena, 
widow  of  Basda  Pvlariam,  had  intereft  enough  to  get 
the  crown  fettled  on  the  infant  juff  mentioned.  This 
proceeded  partly  from  her  defire  of  engroffmg  all  the 
power  into  her  own  hands,  and  partly  from  a  wifh  to 
keep  peace  with  Adel  her  native  country.  Thcfe  ends 
could  not  be  aceompliftied  but  by  keeping  a  minor  on 
the  throne  of  Abyffmia  ;  which  was  therefore  her  con¬ 
front  object  as  long  as  (lie  lived.  But  though  this 
might  not  have  been  attended  with  any  very  bad  con- 
fequence  had  the  two  nations  been  left  to  decide  the 
quarrel  by  themfelves,  the  face  of  affairs  was  now  quite 
changed  by  the  interference  of  the  Turks.  That  peo¬ 
ple  having  now  conquered  almoff  the  whole  of  Arabia 
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ducing  Egypt,  and  having  a  great  advantage  over  their 
adverfaries  in  ufing  fire-arms,  now  projected  the  con- 
quefl  of  India  alfo.  In  this  indeed  they  were  always 
dilappointed  by  the  fuperior  valour  of  the  Portuguefe  ; 
but  as  this  conqueit  remained  a  favourite  object  with 
them,  they  did  not  abandon  their  attempts.  In  the 
countries  which  they  had  conquered,  they  exa&ed  fuch 
enormous  contributions  from  the  merchants,  that  vaft 
numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  African  fide  of  the  Red 
fea,  and  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Adel.  The  Turks, 
furprifed  at  the  increafe  of  trade  in  this  country,  which 
they  themfelves  had  occafioned,  refolved  to  fliare  in  the 
profits.  For  this  purpofe  they  took  poffeffion  of  Zeyla, 
a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Red  fea,  aireflly  oppofite  to  the 
coaft  of  Adel  ;  and  erefled  a  cuflomhouie  in  it,  wdiere 
they  oppreffed  and  ruined  the  trade  as  in  other  places. 
Ilius  both  Adel  and  A  by  film  a  were  threatened  with 
a  molt  formidable  enemy,  which  it  would  have  been 
utterly  out  of -their  power  to  have  refilled,  had  not  the 
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defire  of  pofleffmg  India  conflantly  prevented  the  Turks “’Abyflmia* 
from  directing  their  ftrength  againft  thefe  countries.  1  \r-—^ 

Helena  was  lenfible  enough  of  the  dangerous  fituation  em^a^V 
of  the  empire,  but  preferred  the  gratification  of  her^^j0  ^01~ 
ambition  to  the  good  of  her  country ;  however,  that 
file  might  preferve  herfelf  from  the  attacks  of  fuch  a 
formidable  enemy,  it  was  now  thought  proper  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguefe.  The  ambafla- 
dor  from  Portugal,  Peter  Covillan,  was  denied  the  li¬ 
berty  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  related  and  as,  for  fome  time  paft,  it  had  not 
been  obvious  how  he  could  be  of  much  ufe,  he  had 
begun  to  fall  into  oblivion.  The  prefent  emergency, 
however,  recovered  his  importance.  The  emprefs  was 
fenfible  of  the  neceffty  ihe  lay  under  of  having  fome 
perfon  who  underftood  both  the  Abyflinian  and  Por¬ 
tuguefe  languages  before  fhe  could  open  any  correfpon- 
dence  with  that  nation,  and  who  might  like  wife  in¬ 
form  her  of  the  names  of  the  perfons  to  whom  her  let¬ 
ters  ought  to  be  addreffed.  By  him  fhe  was  now  in¬ 
finite  d  in  every  thing  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  her 
embaffy.  The  meffage  was  committed  to  one  Matthew 
an  Armenian  merchant,  with  whom  a  young  AbyfTi- 
nian  was  joined  ;  but  the  latter  died  by  the  way.  The 
letters  they  carried  are  by  Mr  Bruce  fuppofed  to  have 
been  partly  the  work  of  Covillan  and  partly  of  the 
lefs  experienced  Abyflinian  confidants  of  the  emprefs. 

They  began  with  telling  the  king,  that  Matthew  would 
give  him  information  of  her  whole  purpofe,  and  that 
lie  might  depend  on  the  truth  of  what  he  laid  ;  but  in 
the  latter  part  the  whole  fecret  of  the  embaffy  was 
difclofed,  and  a  force  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  Turkiih 
power  was  exprefsly  folicited.  Among  the  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  embaffy  alfo  it  is  faid,  that  a  third  part 
of  Abyffmia  was  offered  in  cafe  her  requifitions  were 
complied  with  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  embaffy  itfelf, 
was  always  denied  by  David  when  he  came  of  age. 

Matthew,  though  raifed  from  the  rank  of  merchant  xhe  ambaf 
to  that  of  an  ambaffador,  could  not,  it  feems,  at  ac-fador  ill  ' 
cording  to  his  new  dignity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  toted, 
icreen  himfelf  from  the  moil  mortifying  and  dangerous 
imputations.  Having  arrived  at  Dabul  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  he  was  feized  as  a  fpy,  but  relieved  by  Albu¬ 
querque  the  viceroy  of  Goa  ;  and  that  not  out  of  any 
regard  to  his  character  as  ambaffador,  but  becaufe  he 
himfelf  had  a  defign  upon  Abyffmia.  This  viceroy 
ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  induce  Matthew  to  de¬ 
liver  his  commiffions  to  him  •  but  the  ambaffador  ccn- 
ftantly  refufed  to  fiiow  any  letter  he  had,  except  to 
the  king  of  Portugal  in  perfon,  and  in  his  own  king¬ 
dom.  This  put  him  out  of  favour  with  the  viceroy  ; 
while  his  attendants,  cilfpleafed  at  the  mean  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  man,  infilled  fometimes  that  he  was  a  fpy 
from  the  fultan,  at  others  that  he  was  a  cook,  an  im 
potior,  or  a  menial  fervant.  Matthew,  however,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  was  now  out  of  danger,  maintained 
that  his  perfon  was  facred,  and  infilled  on  being  treat¬ 
ed  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  fovereign.  I~Ie  let  the 
viceroy,  bifhop,  and  clergy  know,  that  he  had  with 
him  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true  crofs,  fent  as  a 
prefent  to  the  king  of  Portugal  ;  and  he  required 
them,  under  pain  of  facrilege,  to  pay  refpet  to  the 
bearer  of  iuch  a  precious  relic,  and  to  celebrate  its  ar¬ 
rival  as  a  feftival.  This  was  inftantly  complied  with, 
and  a  folemn  proceftion  inftkuted )  but  very  little  re- 
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gard  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  this  ambaffador  ei¬ 
ther  in  his  temporal  or  fpiritual  chara&er,  'as  he  could 
not  obtain  leave  to  depart  for  Portugal  till  1 5 1 3,  which 
was  three  years  after  lie  arrived  in  India.  In  his  paf- 
fage  he  was  extremely  ill-treated  by  the  (hipmafters 
with  whom  he  failed  :  but  of  this  they  foon  had  caufe 
to  repent  ;  as  on  their  arrival  at  Li  (bon  they  were  all 
put  in  irons,  and  would  probably  have  died  in  confine¬ 
ment,  had  not  Matthew  made  intercefiion  for  them 
with  the  king. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maffudi  having  recovered  from 
the  defeat  given  him  by  Naod,  and  formed  alliances 
with  the  Turks  in  Arabia,  had  renewed  his  depreda¬ 
tions  on  the  Abyfiinian  territories  with  more  (uccefs 
than  ever.  Such  a  number  of  flaves  had  been,  by  his 
afliduity,  fent  to  Mecca,  that  he  was  honoured  with 
a  green  filk  ftandard  (an  emblem  of  the  true  Mahome¬ 
tan  faith),  with  a  tent  of  black  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  he  was  likewife  made  Sheykh  of  Zey- 
la  ;  fo  that,  as  this  ifland  was  properly  the  key  to  the 
Abyfiinian  empire,  he  could  neither  be  rewarded  with 
greater  honour  nor  profit.  This  happened  when  David 
had  attained  the  age  of  1 6  j  and  in  confequence  of 
fuch  furprifing  fuccefs,  the  king  of  Adel,  never  a 
hearty  friend  to  Abyfiinia,  determined  to  break  the 
peace  with  that  empire  and  make  an  alliance  with 
Maffudi.  Having  taken  this  refolution,  the  two  princes 
invaded  Abyfiinia  with  their  joint  forces,  and  in  one 
year  carried  off  19,000  Chriftian  flaves,  fo  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  terror  was  fpread  over  the  whole  empire.  David, 
already  impatient  of  the  injuries  his  people  had  fuftain- 
ed,  determined  to  raife  an  army,  and  to  head  it  in  per- 
fon  as  his  anceftors  had  done,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  emprefs,  who  confidering  only  his  youth  and  in¬ 
experience  in  military  affairs,  wifhed  him  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  fome  of  his  veteran  officers.  A  very  powerful 
army  was  raifed,  and  ample  fupplies  of  all  kinds  were 
procured.  With  one  part  of  his  forces  the  emperor 
took  the  road  to  Auffa  the  capital  of  Adel  j  fending  the 
other  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  the  Be- 
twudet ,  to  meet  the  Moorifh  army,  which  was  then  ra¬ 
vaging  part  of  Abyfiinia.  It  was  natural  to  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  Moors,  on  hearing  that  an  army  was 
marching  to  deflroy  the  capital  of  their  country,  would 
abandon  the  thoughts  of  conqueft  or  plunder  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  In  doing  this,  David  knew  that  they  had 
certain  defiles  to  pafs  before  they  could  reach  Adel. 

He  ordered  the  Betwudet  therefore  to  allow  them  to 
enter  thefe  defiles  \  and  before  they  could  get  through, 
he  himfelf,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  marched 
to  attack  them  at  the  other  end.  Thus  the  Moors 
were  completely  hemmed  in  by  a  fuperior  army  :  but 
befides  this  unfavourable  fituation,  they  were  farther 
difpirited  by  Maffudi.  That  hero  came,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  engagement,  to  the  king  of  Adel,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  his  own  time  was  now  come  ;  that  he 
had  been  certainly  told  by  a  prophet,  long  ago,  that 
if  this  year  ( 15 1 6)  he  fhould  fight  the  king  of  Abyfli- 
nia  in  perfon,  he  fhould  lofe  his  life.  He  was  allured 
that  the  Abyfiinian  monarch  was  then  prefent,  having 
feen  the  fcarlet  tent  which  was  ufed  only  by  the  fove- 
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reigns  of  that  country  ;  and  therefore  advifed  the  king  Abyflmia. 
of  Adel  to  make  the  belt  of  his  way  over  the  leaf! 
fteep  part  of  the  mountain  before  the  engagement  be¬ 
gan.  The  Adelian  monarch,  who  had  at  any  rate  no 
great  inclination  to  fight,  was  not  infpired  with  cou¬ 
rage  by  this  fpeech  :  he  therefore  followed  the  advice 
given  him  j  and«,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  paffed  the 
mountain,  leaving  his  troops  to  their  fate.  The 
Moors,  in  the  mean  time,  being  abandoned  by  one 
leader,  and  having  another  devoted  to  deftru&ion, 
fhowed  an  uncommon  backwardnefs  to  engage,  which 
was  taken  notice  of  by  their  enemies.  Maffudi,  how¬ 
ever,  as  foon  as  he  fuppofed  the  king  of  Adel  to  be 
out  of  danger,  fent  a  trumpet  to  the  Abyfiinian  camp, 
with  a  challenge  to  any  man  of  quality  in  the  army  to 
fight  him  ;  on  condition  that  the  party  of  the  victori¬ 
ous  champion  fhould  be  accounted  conquerors,  and 
that  the  armies  fhould  immediately  feparate  without 
further  blocdfhed.  The  challenge  was  inftantly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  monk  named  Gabriel  Andreas ;  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Baeda  Mariam,  had  been  condemned  to 
lofe  the  tip  of  his  tongue  for  fpeaking  (lightly  of  the 
king’s  proclamation  of  amnefty.  Maffudi  fhowed  n0  He  is  killed 
reluCtance  to  prefent  himfelf  j  but  received  fuch  a 
ftroke  from  his  antagonift  with  a  two-handed  fword  as 
almoft  cut  his  body  in  two,  and  he  immediately  fell 
down  dead.  Andreas  cut  off  his  head  $  and  throwing 
it  at  the  king’s  feet,  cried  out,  “  There  is  the  Goliath 
of  the  infidels.”  This  became  the  fignal  for  a  general 
engagement,  notwithflanding  the  terms  ftipulated  by 
Maffudi  before  the  combat.  The  Moors  were  quickly 
repulfed  by  the  king’s  troops,  and  driven  backward  ^a^ors 
through  the  defile.  At  the  other  end  they  were  met  and  de- 
by  the  Betwudet  (b),  who  drove  them  back  to  theftroyed. 
king’s  forces  ;  fo  that  at  laft  being  forced  to  fly  to  the 
mountains,  they  were  all  flaughtered  by  the  peafants 
or  perifhed  with  hunger  and  third. 

The  fame  day  that  this  victory  was  gained  over  the  Ze  ta 
Moors  by  David,  being  in  the  month  of  July  1 5 1 6,  ken  by  the 
the  iflancbof  Zeyla  in  the  Red  fea  was  taken  and  the  Portuguefe. 
town  burnt  by  the  Portuguefe  fleet  under  Lopez  Sua¬ 
rez  de  Alberguiera.  The  Abyfiinian  ambaffador, 

Matthew,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  received  with 
the  greateft  marks  of  efteem  in  Portugal.  The  utmoft 
attention  was  paid  to  his  embaffy  *,  he  was  lodged  in 
the  mod  fplendid  manner  ;  and  his  maintenance  was 
fuitable  to  his  lodging.  The  king  prepared  an  em- 
baffy  on  his  part,  and  fent  home  Matthew  on  board  ^ 
the  Indian  fleet  commanded  by  Lopez.  The  ambaffa-  king  of 
dor  ordered  for  Abyfiinia  was  one  Edward  Galvan,  a  Portugal, 
man  who  had  filled  many  ftate  departments  with  the 
utmoft  applaufe  ;  but  who  by  reafon  of  his  age,  being 
now  86,  was  certainly  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  diftant  and 
perilous  voyage.  He  died  accordingly  on  the  ifland 
of  Camaran  in  the  Red  fea,  where  Suarez  had  impru¬ 
dently  landed,  and  paffed  the  winter  in  the  utmoft  di- 
ftrefs  for  want  of  provilions  of  every  kind.  This  ad¬ 
miral  was  fucceeded  by  Lopez  de  Seguyera  who  failed 
firft  to  the  ifland  of  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he 
fitted  out  a  ftrong  fleet  •,  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  Red  fea,  and  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Mafuah,  hav¬ 
ing 


(b)  This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  officers  in  Abyfiinia,  not  the  proper  name  of  a  man. 
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ATiyflinia.,  ing  along  with  him  Matthew,  about  the  authenticity 

' — ,~v - ‘  of  whofe  mifiion  there  had  been  fuch  difputes.  At  his 

firft  approach  the  inhabitants  fled }  but  at  laft  he  was 
accofted  by  a  Chriftian  and  a  Moor  from  the  continent, 
who  informed  him  that  the  coaft  oppolite  to  Mafuah 
A  Portu-  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Abyflinia,  and  that  it  was 
guefe  licet  governed  by  an  officer  named  the  Baharnagajh  ;  that  all 
thecoaft”  ^ie  ’*nhabitants  of  the  iiland  were  Chriftians  ;  that  the 
of  AJbyflL-  reaf°n  °f  their  flying  at  the  fight  of  the  Portuguefe 
aia.  fleet  was  that  they  took  them  for  Turks,  who  fre¬ 

quently  made  defcents,  and  ravaged  the  ifland,  &c. 
The  admiral  difmiffed  them  with  prefents  ;  and  foon 
after  had  a  vifit  from  the  governor  of  Arkeeko,  a  town 
on  the  continent  5  who  informed  him,  that  about  24 
miles  up  the  country  there  was  a  monaftery,  feven  of 
the  members  of  which  were  now  deputed  to  wait  upon 
him.  Thefe  inftantly  knew  Matthew,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  him  in  the  warmeft  manner  upon  his  return  from 
fuch  a  long  voyage.  An  interview  foon  took  place 
between  the  Baharnagafh  himfelf  and  Lopez.  The 
Abyffinian  informed  him,  that  the  coming  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  had  been  long  expected,  in  confequence  of  cer¬ 
tain  ancient  prophecies  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  emperor  were  ready  to  ferve  him. 
They  parted  with  mutual  prefents  ;  and  all  doubt  about 
Matthew  being  now  removed,  he  prepared  to  fet  out 
for  the  emperor’s  court  •,  while  Roderigo  de  Lima  was 
nominated  ambaffador  in  place  of  Galvan  who  died. 
Along  with  them  were  1 5  Portuguefe  ;  all  men  of  the 
mod  determined  courage,  and  who  would  hefitate  at 
nothing  which  they  thought  might  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  their  king,  their  own  honour,  or  the  advan- 
Difficult  tage  of  their  country.  Their  prefent  journey  indeed 
journey  of  was  much  more  perilous  than  their  voyage  from  Por- 
the  ambaf-  tugal  to  Abyflinia.  The  emperor  was  at  this  time  in 
throuS  h  t^le  ^out^ern  Part  his  dominions,  but  the  Portuguefe 
Abyffinia.  had  lande<i  on  the  northern  part ;  fo  that  they  had  al- 
moft  the  whole  breadth  of  the  empire  to  pafs  before 
they  could  meet  with  him.  The  very  firft  journey 
they  attempted  was  through  a  wood  fo  thick  that  it 
could  fcarce  afford  a  paffage  either  to  man  or  beaft, 
•while  the  interftices  of  the  trees  were  fo  interwoven 
with  briers  and  thorns  of  various  kinds,  that  their  paf¬ 
fage  was  rendered  almoft  impracticable.  This  was  ren¬ 
dered  ftill  more  terrible  by  the  vaft  numbers  of  wild 
beafts  they  faw,  and  which  feerued  only  to  be  prevented 
from  devouring  them  by  the  appearance  of  fo  many 
men  together.  The  rainy  feafon  was  alfo  now  begun; 
fo  that  they  were  expofed  to  inceffant  deluges  of  water 
defcending  from  the  clouds,  befides  frequent  and  vio¬ 
lent  ftorms  of  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning,  &c.  To 
add  to  their  misfortunes,  an  epidemic  fever  broke  out 
among  them,  which  carried  off  Matthew  and  one  of 
the  fervants  of  Don  Roderigo.  At  laft,  after  a  moft 
tedious  and  toilfome  journey,  from  the  16th  of  April 
to  the  1 8th  of  Oftober  1520,  the  Portuguefe  ambaffa- 
Are  very  dor,  with  his  retinue,  came  within  fight  of  the  Abyf- 
indifferent-  finian  camp  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles.  His 
b  'theerrf  receP^on  was  by  no  means  favourable ;  for  inftead  of 
peror^nd"  being  immediately  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  the  em- 
long detain- peror,  he  was  waited  on  by  one  of  the  officers  of  ftate, 
ed.  ftyled,  in  token  of  humility,  Hadng  Ras,  or  commander 

°f  ajfes;  who  caufed  him  pitch  his  tent  three  miles 
farther  off  from  the  camp  :  and  it  was  not  till  five  years 
afterwards  that  he  was  enabled  to  finiffi  the  bufinefs 


of  his  embaffy,  and  obtained  leave  to  depart  for  Por-  Atyffmias 

During  all  this  time,  not  a  fingle  word  had  paffed 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  two  nations  ;  fo  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  might  have  been  the  defign 
of  the  Abyffinian  emperor.  At  laft,  having  refolvedAt  al¬ 
to  fend  an  embaffy  to  Portugal,  he  allowed  Roderigo  ^ 

to  depart,  but  detained  two  of  his  people  ;  appointing  a^ambaiTa- 
Zaga  Zaab,  an  Abyffinian  monk,  his  ambaffador  to  dor  from 
Portugal.  the  empe- 

This  long  intercourfe  betwixt  two  fuch  diftant  na-rdr’ 
tions,  however,  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the  Maho-Bad 
metan  powers,  who  were  natural  enemies  to  both.  Se-Pf  tlus  <*e“ 
lim,  the  Turkifh  fultan,  having  been  conftantly  defeat- 
ed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  eaft,  and  alarmed  at  the 
thoughts  of  having  a  fleet  of  that  nation  in  the  Red 
fea,  where  they  might  greatly  annoy  his  fettlements 
on  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  determined  to  carry  his  arms 
to  the  African  fide ;  while  the  king  of  Adel,  having 
llrengthened  himfelf  by  alliances  with  the  Turkiffi  of¬ 
ficers  in  Arabia,  was  now  become  a  much  more  for¬ 
midable  enemy  than  before.  This  was  foon  experien-The  empe- 
ced  in  a  battle  with  the  Adelians  ;  in  which  the  Abyf-ror  deteat- 
finian  monarch  was  overthrown  with  the  lofs  of  almoft  Moors**18 
all  his  great  officers  and  principal  nobility,  befides  a 
vaft  number  of  private  men.  The  viftory  was  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  affiftance  given  by  the  Turks  ;  for 
the  army  was  commanded  by  Mahomet  furnamed 
Gragne ,  i.  e.  left-handed ,  governor  of  Zeyla,  which  had 
now  received  a  Turkiffi  garrifon.  This  man,  having 
the  conqueft  of  Abyflinia  greatly  at  heart,  refolved,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  effeft  fomething  decifive ;  and 
therefore  having  fent  to  Mecca  all  the  prifoners  taken 
in  his  late  expedition,  he  obtained  in  return  a  confide- 
rable  number  of  janizaries,  with  a  train  of  portable  ar¬ 
tillery.  Thus  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  entirely  de-  The  Ade- 
cided  in  favour  of  the  Adelians  and  Turks  ;  the  empe-lians,  affift- 
ror  was  defeated  in  every  battle,  and  frequently  hunt-ec*  by  tbe 
ed  from  place  to  place  like  a  wild  beaft.  The  Moors,  ^fgatthc 
finding  at  laft  no  neceffity  for  keeping  up  an  army,  emperor, 
overran  the  whole  empire  in  fmall  parties,  everywhere: 
plundering  and  burning  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
carrying  off  the  people  for  flaves. 

This  deftruftive  war  continued  till  the  year  1537  •  . 

when  Gragne  fent  a  meffage  to  the  emperor,  exhorting 
him  not  to  fight  any  longer  againft  God,  but  to  make 
peace  while  it  was  in  his  power,  and  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage :  on  which  condition  he  would 
withdraw  his  army ;  but  otherwife  he  would  reduce 
his  empire  to  fuch  a  ftate  that  it  ffiould  be  capable  of 
producing  nothing  but  grafs.  David,  however,  ftill 
refufed  to  fubmit ;  replying,  that  he  put  his  confidence 
in  God,  who  at  prefent  only  chaftifed  him  and  hisjje  rer(ifes 
people  for  their  fins  ;  but  that  Gragne  himfelf,  being  to  fubmit. 
an  infidel,  and  enemy  to  the  true  religion,  could  not 
fail  of  coming  in  a  ffiort  time  to  a  miferable  end.  This 
unfuccefsful  negotiation  was  followed  by  feveral  en¬ 
counters,  in  which  the  emperor  was  conftantly  defeat¬ 
ed  ;  in  one  of  them  his  eldeft  fon  was  killed,  and  in 
another  his  youngeft  was  taken  prifoner  :  fo  that  he 
now  feemed  entirely  deftitute,  being  obliged  to  wan¬ 
der  on  foot,  and  all  alone,  hiding  himfelf  throughout 
the  day  among  the  bufhes  on  the  mountains. 

The  invincible  conftancy  with  which  this  forlorn 
monarch  bore  his  misfortunes,  proved  a  matter  of  fur- 
I  2  prife 
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Abyffma.  prife  both  to  friends  and  enemies.  'Many  of  his  vete- 
ran  foldiers,  eompaffionating  the  diftreffes  of  their  fo- 
vereign,  fought  him  out  in  his  hiding  places  j  fo  that 
he  onee  more  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  ar¬ 
my,  with  which  he  gained  fome  advantages  that  ferved 
to  keep  up  his  own  fpirits  and  thofe  of  his  adherents. 
His  greatefl  enemy  was  Ammer,  one  of  Gragne’s  of¬ 
ficers,  who  headed  the  rebellious  Abyflinians,  and  who 
had  formed  a  fcheme  of  affaflinating  the  king  }  but, 
inhead  of  accompliihing  his  purpofe,  he  himfelf  was  af- 
fafiinated  in  15  38  by  a  common  foldier,  on  what  ac¬ 
count  we  are  not  informed. 

By  the  death  of  Ammer  and  the  fmall  fuccefles 
which  David  himfelf  had  obtained,  the  affairs  of  Abyf- 
finia  feemed  to  revive  my  but  Hill  there  was  no  probabi¬ 
lity  of  their  being  ever  brought  to  a  fortunate  iffue. 
A  new  em-  An  embaffy  to  Portugal  was  therefore  thought  of  in 
ba^y  to  good  earned:,  as  the  mifehievous  effects  of  flighting  the 
Portugal,  proffered  friend  (hip  of  that  power  were  now  fuffieient- 
ly  apparent.  One  of  the  attendants  of  Roderigo,  na¬ 
med  John  Bermudes,  who  had  been  detained  in  Abyf- 
fmia,  was  chofen  for  this  purpofe  *,  and  to  his  tempo¬ 
ral  character  of  ambaffador  was  added  that  of  Abuna, 
primate  or  patriarch.  John,  who  was  not  a  clergy¬ 
man  originally,  had  received  all  the  inferior  eccleha- 
tlical  orders  at  onee,  that  the  fupreme  one  might  be 
thus  conferred  upon  him  *,  but  happening  to  be  a  great 
bigot  to  the  popifh  religion,  lie  would  not  accept  of 
his  new  dignity  but  with  a  provifo,  that  his  ordination 
ihould  be  approved  by  the  pope.  This  was  indire&ly 
fubmitting  the  church  of  Abyffmia  to  that  of  Rome  •, 
to  whieh  David  would  never  have  agreed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  defperate  fituation  of  his  affairs  at  that 
time.  John  was  therefore  allowed  to  do  as  he  thought 
proper  :  when  palling  through  Arabia  and  Egypt  to 
Italy,  lie  had  his  ordination  confirmed  by  the  pope  y 
after  which  he  fet  out  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  embaffy. 
On  his  arrival  at  Lifbon,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the 
king  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Abyffmia,  and  of  the 
fea  *,  for  this  laff  title  had  alfo  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Holinefs.  Entering  then  upon  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  his  embaffy,  he  began  by  putting  Zaga  Zaab  in 
irons  for  having  w7affcd  fo  mueh  time,  and  done  no- 
A  body  of  thing  effectual  linee  he  had  left  Abyffmia.  Then  he 
Portuguefe  reprefentcd  to  the  king  the  difireffes  of  the  Abyflinians 
affift?thet0  *ni  a  ftrong  light,  and  infilled  fo  violently  for  re¬ 
emperor.  lief  to  them,  that  an  order  was  very  foon  procured  for 
400  mufketeers  to  be  fent  by  Don  Garcia  de  Noronha 
to  their  relief.  To  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the  in¬ 
tended  fuccours,  John  himfelf  propofed  to  fail  in  the 
fame  fleet  with  Don  Gareia  \  but  his  voyage  was  de- 
layccT for  a  whole  year  by  fieknefs,  oeeafioned,  as  he 
fuppofed,  by  poifon  given  him  by  Zaga  Zaab,  the  monk 
whom  he  had  imprifoned,  and  wrho  had  been  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  by  the  king.  After  his  recovery,  however,  he 
fet  fail  for  India,  where  he  arrived  in  fafety.  The 
death  of  Don  Garcia,  whieh  happened  in  the  mean 
time,  occafioned  another  delay  5  but  at  laff  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  Don  Stephen  de  Gama,  who  had  fueceed- 
cd  to  Don  Garcia,  fhould  undertake  an  expedition  to 
the  Red  fea,  in  order  to  burn  fome  Turkifh  galleys 
which  then  lay  at  Suez.  But  intelligence  having  in 
the  mean  time  been  received  of  the  intended  voyage, 
thefe  veffels  had  withdrawn  themfelves.  Anchoring 
then  in  the  port  of  Mafuah,  Don  Stephen  fent  over  to 


Arkeeko  on  the  continent  to  procure  fieih  watet  and  Abyffinsa* 
other  provifions  \  but  the  Turks  and  Moors  being  now  ' 

entirely  mailers  of  that  coail,  the  goods  he  had  lent  in  fuc-^ 
exeliange  were  feized  without  any  thing  being  given an^tpke' 6 
in  return.  A  meffage  was  brought  back,  importing,  the  town  of. 
that  the  king  of  Adel  was  now  mailer  of  all  Ethiopia,  Arkeeko, 
and  confequently  that  no  trade  could  be  carried  on 
without  his  leave  ;  but  if  Don  Stephen  would  make 
peace  with  him,  the  goods  fhould  be  reftored,  a  plen¬ 
tiful  fupply  of  water  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  grant¬ 
ed,  and  amends  like  wife  made  for  60  Portuguefe  who 
had  been  killed  at  Zeyla.  Thefe  had  run  away  from 
the  fleet  on  its  Aril  arrival  in  the  Red  fea,  and  landed 
on  the  eoaff  of  Adel,  where  they  could  procure  no  wa- 
ter  *,  of  which  the  barbarians  took  advantage  to  decoy 
them  up  the  country  \  where,  having  perfuaded  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  murdered  them  all.  To 
this  Don  Stephen  returned  a  fmooth  anfwer,  fent  more 
goods,  obtained  proviflens,  and  promifed  to  con  e  aihore 
as  foon  as  a  Mahometan  feftival,  which  the  lavages 
were  then  celebrating,  fhould  be  over.  This  treaty 
was  carried  on  with  equal  bad  faith  on  both  Tides  *,  but' 

Don  Stephen  had  now  the  advantage  by  obtaining  the. 
provifions  he  flood  in  need  of.  Thefe  were  no  fooner 
brought  on  board,  than  he  ffri&ly  forbade  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  land  *,  and  choofing  out  6co  men,  he 
attacked  the  town  of  Arkeeko,  killed  the  governor, 
and  fent  his  head  to  the  Abyfimtan  court  y  maffacring 
at  the  fame  time  all  the  people  iu  the  town  he  met 


with. 

During  this  long  interval,  a  confiderabls  eliange  Affairs  of 
had  taken  place  in  the  Abyflinian  affairs.  We  have  Abyffinia. 
already  feen  that  David  had  been  redueed  to  great  di~ 
ffrefs  5  but  afterwards  met  with  fome  little  fueeeffes, 
which  feemed  to  indicate  an  approaehing  change  of 
fortune.  In  thefe,  however,  he  wras  foon  difap point-  Ro  aj  ^ 
ed.  A  Mahometan  chief  ealled  Vi%ir  Mvgdid  made  miJy  maf- 
an  attack  upon  the  rock  Gpfhen,  where  the  royal  fa-ficred. 
mily  were  kept 5  and  finding  it  entirely  unguarded,  af- 
cended  without  oppofition,  and  put  every  perfon  to  the 
fword.  This  laff  difailer  feems  to  have  been  too  great  Death  of 
for  the  refolution  even  of  this  heroie  prince,  as  he  died  David,  and^ 
the  fame  year  1540.  He  was  fuceeedcd  by  his  fon  ^cccffcn  of 
Claudius,  who,  though  then  but  about  18  years  of  age, 
was  endowed  with  all  the  great  qualities  neccffary  for 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  fueh  a  dreadful 
erifis,  and  had  made  eonfiderable  progrefs  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguefe. 

On  his  acceffion,  the  Moors,  defpifing  his  youth,  in- a  powerful 
ffantly  formed  a  league  among  themfelves  to  cruffi  him  league 
at  once  5  but,  like  almoft  all  others  too  confident  0f  formed  a- 
vidlory,  they  ncgle&ed  to  take  the  proper  precautions 
againfl  a  furprile.  This  was  not  unobferved  by  Clau-rcr# 
dius  j  who  falling  upon  one  party  which  lay  next  to 
him,  gave  them  a  total  defeat.  The  king  purfued  T},e  Moor* 
them  the  whole  day  of  the  engagement,  the  enfuing  defeated, 
night,  and  part  of  the  following  day  j  putting  to  death 
without  mercy  every  one  who  fell  into  his  hands.  This 
exceflive  ardour  very  much  damped  the  ipirits  of  his- 
enemies,  and  at  the  fame  time  infpired  his  own  party 
with  the  moll  fanguine  hopes  of  fueeefs  5  whence  he 
foon  appeared  at  the  head  of  fueh  an  army  as  convin¬ 
ced  his  enemies  that  he  was  by  no  moans  to  be  defpi- 
fed.  They  now  found  it  neeeffary  to  defift  from  the 
practice  they  had  fo  long  continued,  of  plundering  and 

ravaging 
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Abyffitv'a.  ravaging  tne  count  :y  to  call  in  their  icattered  par- 
ties,  unite  their  troops,  and  fpend  the  rainy  fcafon  in 
fueh  parts  of  Abyffmia  as  they  had  conquered,  with¬ 
out  returning  in4  Adel,  as  had  hitherto  been  ufual 
with  them.  They  now  came  to  a  refclution  to  force 
the  king  to  a  general  engagement,  in  which  they  ho¬ 
ped  to  prove  victorious  by  dint  of  numbers.  For  this 
purpofe  all  the  rebel  chiefs  in  Abyflinia  were  called  in, 
and  a  formidable  army  collected.  They  waited  only 
for  one  very  experienced  chief  named  Jonathan;  after 
whofe  junClion  they  determined  to  attack  the  royal  ar¬ 
my  without  delay.  But  Claudius  took  his  polls  at  all 
times  with  fueli  judgment,  that  any  attempt  upon  his 
Jonathan,  a  camp  would  have  been  almoft  defperate  3  and  getting 
rebel  chtcf,  intelligence  where  Jonathan  lay  with  his  forces,  he 
i  A  marched  out  in  the  night  time,  came  upon  him  quite 

211  '  unprepared,  defeated  and  killed  him,  fending  his  head 

to  the  reft  of  the  confederacy  by  a  prifoner,  the  only 
one  he  had  fpared  out  of  all  thofe  who  were  taken. 
By  the  fame  meffenger  a  defiance  was  lent  to  the 
Moors,  and  many  opprobrious  epithets  ivere  bellowed 
upon  them  *,  but  though  the  armies  approached  one 
another,  and  continued  for  ieveral  days  under  arms, 
the  Moors  were  fo  much  intimidated  that  they  would 
by  no  means  venture  an  engagement. 

By  this  viClory  the  fpirits  of  the  Abyftinians  were  fo 
much  elevated,  that  they  flocked  in  from  all  parts  to 
join  their  prince  3  and  even  many  of  the  Mahometans, 
having  experienced  the  lenity  of  the  Chriilian  govern¬ 
ment,  chofe  rather  to  fubmit  to  Claudius  than  to  the 
Unfuccefs-  Turks  and  Adelians.  The  king,  however,  was  in  dan- 
ful  attempt  ger  of  being  affailinated  by  one  Ammer,  a  treacherous 
natefcftu  &overnor  ?  w^°  knowing  that  he  had  retired  to  fome 
dius.  U  ~  diltance  from  his  army  to  celebrate  the  feilival  of 
Ealler,  attempted  to  furprife  him  when  almoll  defti- 
tute  of  attendants 3  but  Claudius  having  timely  notice 
of  his  deilgns,  laid  an  amhulh  for  him  with  a  confider- 
able  part  of  his  army  which  he  headed  in  perfon.  The 
rebel,  not  being  equally  well  informed,  fell  into  the 
fnare,  was  defeated,  and  almoll  his  whole  army  cut  off 
on  the  24th  of  April  1541. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  wdien  the  Portu- 
gueie  arrived.  The  head  of  the  governor  of  Arkeeko 
had  been  received  by  the  queen,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
happy  inftance  of  the  valour  of  her  allies,  and  as  a 
prefage  of  future  viClories.  The  Portuguefe  admiral, 
.Don  Stephen  de  Gama,  loll  no  time  in  employing  the 
men  allowed  by  the  king  to  affill  the  Abyflinians. 
Thcfe  were  in  number  450  3  but  as  the  officers  who 
commanded  them  were  all  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank, 
the  army  was  confiderably  increafed  by  the  number 
of  their  fervants.  The  fupreme  command  was  given 
to  Don  Chrillcpher  de  Gama  the  admiral’s  youngeft 
brother.  Almoll  every  man  on  board,  however,  was 
ambitious  to  fhare  in  the  glory  of  this  enterprife  3 
whence  great  complaints  were  made  by  thofe  who  were 
Derivation  not  allowed  to  go  :  and  hence,  Mr  Bruee  informs  us, 
-“the  bay  in  the  illand  of  Mafuah,  where  the  admiral’s 
Mafuah,  galley  rode,  had  the  name  of  Bahia  dos  Agravados  ; 
The  Porto-  the  bay  of  the  injured,  not  of  the  fich,  as  has  been  eiro- 
gjefe  under  neouffy  fuppofed. 

ftopher  de  r-^^lis  gallant  army  inffantly  fet  forward  by  the  moll 
Gama  fet  eafy  through  the  Abyffinian  territories,  in  order 
out  to  meet  to  join  the  emperor.  Still,  however,  the  way  was  fo 
the  emjie-  rugged,  that  the  carnages  of  their  artillery  gave  way, 


and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  conftruCl  new  ones  Abyffimi** 
as  they  went  along,  fplitting  the  barrels  of  old  muf-  v — 

kets  to  furniih  them  with  iron,  which  was  extremely 
fcarce  in  Abyflinia.  In  this  journey  the  general  was  Interview 
met  by  the  emprefs,  attended  by  her  two  lifters  and  a  with  the 
great  many  others  of  both  faxes,  whom  he  faluted  with  ein?rcls* 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  accompanied  by  a 
general  difeharge  of  the  fire-arms,  to  their  great  con- 
fufion  and  terror.  Pier  majefty,  whofe  perfon  was  en¬ 
tirely  covered,  indulged  the  Portuguefe  general  with 
a  view  of  her  faee  3  and  after  a  mutual  exchange  of  ci¬ 
vilities,  the  queen  returned  with  ico  mufketeers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  as  her  guard.  After  eight  days  march, 
through  a  very  rugged  country,  Don  Chriflopher  re¬ 
ceived  a  defiance  in  very  infulting  terms  from  Gragne 
the  Mahometan  general,  which  was  returned  in  the 
lame  ily  I  e .  An  engagement  took  place  on  the  25th  of -Battle  be- 
March  1542  3  in  which  little  was  done  by  either  party twcen  . 
befides  wounding  both  the  commanders  :  however,  ^ 

Gragne,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  horfe,  had  already  Moors, 
felt  fo  much  of  the  Portuguefe  valour,  that  he  did  not 
choofe  to  venture  a  feeond  battle. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  far  advanced,  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  put  themftdves  into  winter-quarters  3  while  Grag- 
ne  remained  in  their  neighbourhood,  in  hopes  of  for¬ 
cing  them  to  a  battle  before  they  could  be  joined  by 
the  king,  who  advanced  for  the  purpofe  as  fall  as  pof- 
ftble.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  was  to  the  laft  degree 
imprudent  in  Don  Chriflopher  to  think  of  venturing 
an  engagement  without  previoufly  forming  a  junction 
with  his  royal  ally  3  efpecially  as  Gragne  had  now  dou¬ 
bled  the  number  of  his  horfe,  increafed  his  train  of 
artillery,  and  otherwife  received  confiderable  rein¬ 
forcements.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Portuguefe  Don  Chri- 
general  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  hurried  awray  by  the  im-  ftopher 
petuofity  of  his  own  temper  3  and  paying  regard  to raf]l1^  en~ 
the  defiances  and  reproaches  of  a  barbarian  whom  he  |f^van  & 
ought  to  have  defpifed,  was  induced,  contrary  to  alltage. 
advice  that  could  be  given,  to  venture  an  engagement 
at  a  vail  difad  vantage.  Yet  when  the  armies  encoun¬ 
tered  each  other,  the  fuperiority  of  the  Portuguefe 
was  fo  great,  that  viflory  feemed  likely  to  be  decided 
in  their  favour.  On  this  Gragne  ordered  fome  artille¬ 
ry  to  he  pointed  againft  the  Abyffinian  allies.  Thefe, 
entirely  unaceuftonicd  to  fire-arms,  fled  almoll  at  the 
firff  difeharge.  Gragne,  wTell  knowing- that  it  was  his 
intereft  to  deftroy  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  only  400 
in  number,  ordered  ,no  purfuit  againft  the  Abyflinians, 
but  fell  wdth  his  wdi ole  force  upon  the  Europeans.  Even 
yet  his  fuccefs  was  doubtful,  till  Don  Chriflopher,  ex-, 
pofing  himfelf  too  much,  was  Angled  out  and  fliot 
through  the  arm*  This  produced  fuch  confuffon,  that  Is  wounded 
a  total  defeat,  with  the  lofs  of  the  camp,  cn filed  ),  when  ancl  defeat*., 
the  barbarians,  according  to  cuftom,  put  to  death  allec** 
the  wounded,  and  began  to  abufe  the  women,  ivho  had 
all  retired  into  the  tent  of  the  general.  T  his  being  oh- 
ferved  by  a  noble  Abyfimian  lady  married  to  one  of  the 
Portuguefe,  file  fet  fire  to  fome  barrels  of  gunpowder 
which,  happened  to  be  in  the  tent,  and  thus  perifhed 
along  with  her  ravifhers. 

Don  Chriflopher,  who  by  his  raflmefs  had  occafioned 
this  difafter,  obftinatcly  refufed  to  fly,  till  he  was  put 
into  a  litter  by  force,  and  fent  off  along  with  the  queen 
and  patriarch,  who  happened  to  be  prefent.  The  two 
latter  had  fet  off  before  the  battle  3  but  Don  Chrifto 
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•plier  fent  fome  horfemen  in  purfuit  of  them,  by  whom 
they  were  brought  back,  and  reproached  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  for  the  bad  example  they  had  fhown  to  the  army. 
Arriving  at  the  approach  of  night  in  a  wood  where 
there  was  a  cave,  Don  Chriftopher  entered  it  to  have 
his  wound  dreffed,  but  obftinately  refilled  to  proceed 
farther.  Next  day  he  was  taken  \  betrayed,  as  is  moll 
probable,  by  a  woman  whom  he  loved  \  who  is  faid  to 
have  pointed  out  this  cave  to  him,  and  promifed  to 
fend  fome  friends  to  convey  him  into  a  place  of  fafety. 
Inftead  of  this,  a  party  of  the  enemy  entered  the  cave  ; 
and  on  his  readily  informing  them  of  his  name,  they 
inftantly  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Gragne.  Here, 
after  feveral  infults  had  palled  on  both  lides,  the  barba¬ 
rian,  in  a  fit  of  pallion,  cut  off  his  head  ;  which  was 
fent  to  Conflantinople,  and  his  body  cut  in  pieces  and 
dilperfed  through  Abyflinia. 

This  cruelty  of  Gragne  proved  more  detrimental  to 
his  caufe  than  a  complete  vi&ory  gained  by  the  other 
party  could  have  been.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  fo  exafperated  by  the  lofs  of  their  leader, 
that  they  were  ready  to  embark  in  the  moft  defperate 
undertakings,  in  order  to  revenge  his  death  ^  on  the 
other,  the  Turks,  on  whom  he  principally  depended, 
wTere  irritated  to  the  laft  degree  at  the  difappointment 
of  fharing  his  ranfom,  winch  they  imagined  wTould  have 
been  an  immenfe  fum  \  and  therefore  abandoned  their 
leader  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Gragne,  thus 
left  to  decide  the  quarrel  with  his  Africans,  w’as  quick¬ 
ly  defeated  by  Claudius  \  and  in  another  engagement 
which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February  1543,  his 
troops  were  defeated  and  himfelf  killed.  This  laft 
misfortune  was  owing  to  his  boldnefs  in  advancing  be¬ 
fore  his  army  which  was  giving  vTay,  fo  that  he  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  Portuguefe.  On  this  he  was 
fmgled  out  by  a  Portuguefe  named  Peter  Lyon ,  wrho 
had  been  valet  de  chambre  to  Don  Chriftopher.  This 
man,  to  make  his  aim  more  fure,  crept  for  a  confider- 
able  way  along  the  bank  of  a  river  towards  the  place 
where  Gragne  was  ;  and  when  come  fufficiently  near, 
fhot  him  quite  through  the  body.  Finding  himfelf 
mortally  wounded,  he  quitted  the  field  of  battle  \  and 
was  followed  by  Lyon,  who  in  a  fhort  time  faw  him 
fall  from  his  horfe.  He  then  came  up  to  him,  and  cut 
off  one  of  his  ears,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket,  and 
returned  to  the  battle  to  do  what  further  fervice  he 
could.  The  next  day  Gragne’s  body  was  found  by 
an  Abyflinian  officer,  who  cut  off  his  head  and  claim¬ 
ed  the  merit  of  killing  him  \  but  Lyon  having  pulled 
out  the  ear  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  vindicated 
his  own  right  to  the  rewTard  which  was  to  be  given  to 
the  other.  On  this  occafion  the  Moorifti  army  was  al- 
moft  entirely  deftroyed  ;  Gragne’s  wife  and  fon  were 
taken  prifoners,  wdth  N.ur  the  fon  of  Mugdid,  wTho 
deftroyed  the  royal  family ;  and  it  had  been  happy  for 
Claudius,  as  wTe  fhall  afterwards  fee,  that  he  had  put 
■thefe  prifoners  to  death.  Very  foon  after  this  engage¬ 
ment,  the  emperor  had  intelligence  that  Joram,  a  rebel 
chief  wTho  had  once  reduced  his  father  David  to  great 
diftrefs,  was  advancing  rapidly  in  hopes  of  being  ftill 
able  to  be  prefent  at  the  battle.  This  was  the  laft  of 
his  father’s  enemies  on  whom  Claudius  had  to  revenge 
himfelf  *,  and  this  wras  effeftually  done  by  a  detachment 
.of  his  army,  who  polled  themfelves  in  his  way,  fell  up- 
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on  him  unexpe&edly,  and  cut  him  in  pieces  with  all  Abyflinia. 
liis  men.  v“~\r— ' 

Claudius  being  now  freed  from  all  apprehenlion  of 
foreign  enemies,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards 
the  reparation  of  the  damages  occasioned  by  fuch  a 
long  war,  and  the  fettlement  of  religious  affairs.  We  Dili  urban-  ' 
have  already  mentioned,  that  John  Bermudes  was  ap-ces  on  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Pope,  as  he  faid,  patriarch  of  Alexan-  ^irs  °f  re^~ 
dria,  Abyffinia,  and  of  the  fea.  This  however,  is  faid  £lon’ 
by  others  to  have  been  a  falfehood  ;  that  John  was 
originally  ordained  by  the  old  patriarch  of  Abyffinia  \ 
and  that  the  Pope  did  no  more  than  give  his  fan<ftion 
to  this  ordination,  without  adding  any  new  one  of  his 
own.  But  whether  this  was  fo  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
that  John,  who  was  very  infolent  in  his  behaviour,  and 
of  a  turbulent  difpofition,  now  began  to  inlift  that 
Claudius  Ihould  not  only  embrace  the  doflrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  eftablilh  that  religion  throughout 
the  empire,  whieh  he  faid  his  father  David  had  engaged 
to  do  ;  and  which,  conlidering  the  extreme  diftrefs  in 
which  he  w7as  involved,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did. 

Claudius,  however,  w-as  of  a  different  opinion,  and  re- Altercation 
fufed  to  alter  the  religion  of  the  country  5  upon  which  betwixt  the 
a  contention  began,  which  wras  not  ended  but  by  the  emPe^or 
total  expulfion  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  cutting  off  all  tHarch.6  ***" 
communication  with  Europeans.  At  that  time  the  Bermudes. 
Portuguefe  and  Abyffinians  intermarried,  and  attended 
religious  worlhip  promifcuoufly  in  each  others  churches : 
fo  that  the  two  nations  might  have  continued  to  live  in 
harmony,  had  it  not  been  for  the  milbehaviour  of  Ber¬ 
mudes.  Claudius,  perceiving  the  violence  and  over¬ 
bearing  difpofition  of  the  man,  took  every  opportunity 
of  Ihowing  his  attachment  to  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek 
church  5  denying  that  he  had  made  any  promife  of  fub- 
mitting  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  On  this  Bermudes  told 
him  that  he  w7as  accurfed  and  excommunicated  5  the 
king  in  return  called  him  a  Neftorian  heretic ;  to  which 
Bermudes  replied  by  calling  him  a  liar,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  return  to  India,  and  carry  all  the  Portuguefe 
along  vfith  him.  To  this  infolent  fpeech  Claudius  an- 
fwered,  that  he  wiflied  indeed  that  Bermudes  would 
return  to  India }  but  that  he  wmuld  not  allow  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  nor  any  perfon,  to  leave  his  territories  with¬ 
out  permiffion. 

Thus  matters  feemed  likely  to  come  to  an  open  rup¬ 
ture  }  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wTorft  extre¬ 
mities  would  have  followed,  had  not  the  emperor  been 
reftrained  by  the  fear  of  the  Portuguefe  valour  on  the 
one  hand  if  he  fhould  attempt  any  thing  againft  them, 
and  the  hopes  of  further  advantages  ihould  he  retain 
them  in  his  fervice.  For  thefe  reafons  he  bore  wfith 
patience  the  infults  of  the  patriarch  $  attempting  to 
gain  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe  over  to  his  fide.  He 
fucceeded  perfeflly  with  their  commander  Arius  Dias,  The  Portu- 
who  privately  renounced  the  church  of  Rome,  and  wasguefe  corn- 
baptized  into  that  of  Abyflinia  by  the  name  of  Marcus  zander  re- 
or  Marco;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  emperor,  1°°^^^ 
ing  upon  him  as  a  naturalized  fubjeft,  fent  him  a  ftand-reifgioru 
ard  with  the  Abyflinian  arms  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  thofe  * 
of  Portugal.  This,  however,  wras  not  delivered  \  for 
a  Portuguefe  named  Ja/nes  Brito ,  meeting  the  page 
who  carried  it,  took  it  from  him  and  killed  him  wTitk 
his  fw'ord.  The  apoftafy  of  Arius  is  faid  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  great  honours  which  had  been  conferred 
2  upon 
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Abyflinia.  upon  him  by  the  Abyflinian  monarch :  for  having, 

*  '  ~V  w  in  an  expedition  again!!  Adel,  defeated  and  killed  the 
king,  and  taken  the  queen  prifoner,  he  bellowed  her 
He  is  in-  in  marriage  on  Arius  j  and  that  the  match  might  be 
veiled  with  equal^  he  raifed  him  alfo  to  the  royal  dignity,  by  giv- 
nify  ing  him  the  kingdoms  of  Doar  and  Belwa. 

The  altercation  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion  becoming 
every  day  more  violent,  Bermudes  was  prohibited  by 
the  emperor  from  fending  any  farther  orders  to  the 
Portuguefe,  they  being  now  under  the  command  of 
Marco  the  Abyflinian  captain-general  5  meaning  Arius 
Dias,  to  whom  the  name  of  Marco  had  been  lately 
given.  To  this  the  patriarch  replied,  that  being  fub- 
jefts  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  they  were  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  obey  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  religion  ;  and 
that  fince  his  majefly  Hill  perfifted  in  refufing  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  pope,  he  was  refolved  to  leave  the  empire 
with  his  forces..  The  emperor,  however,  ftill  infilled 
that  he  was  abfolute  in  his  own  dominions ;  and  he 
expelled  the  Portuguefe  to  pay  obedience  to  his  gene- 
Hoftilities  ral,  and  none  elfe.  The  Portuguefe,  enraged  at  this 
between  declaration,  refolved  to  die  fword  in  hand  rather  than 
firbansTnd  to  terms  5  and  therefore  began  to  fortify 

Portuguefe.  their  camp  in  cafe  of  any  attack.  The  emperor,  on 
this,  thinking  a  defiance  was  given  him  in  his  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  ordered  the  camp  to  be  inllantly  attacked.  The 
attempt  was  accordingly  made,  but  with  very  little 
fuccefs  *,  the  Portuguefe  having  llrewed  the  ground  with 
gunpowder,  fet  fire  to  it  as  the  Abyflinians  marched 
along,  which  dellroyed  great  numbers,  and  intimida¬ 
ted  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  inllantly  fled. 
Finding  it  in  vain  to  think  of  reducing  them  by  force, 
the  emperor  is  then  faid  to  have  been  advifed  by  Mar¬ 
co  to  confult  his  own  fafety,  and  break  the  power  of 
the  Portuguefe  by  artifice.  With  this  view  he  fent 
for  the  patriarch,  pretended  to  be  very  forry  for  his 
frequent  breach  of  promife,  and  delirous  to  make  what 
amends  for  it  he  could.  Inllead  of  complying  with  the 
patriarch’s  demands,  hotvever,  he  firll  ordered  his  fub- 
je£ls  to  fupply  them  with  no  provilions :  then  he  flop¬ 
ped  the  mouths  of  the  Portuguefe  by  a  conliderable 
quantity  of  gold,  giving  the  patriarch  himfelf  a  very 
valuable  prelent }  adding  to  all  this  a  large  fupply  of 
provifions ;  but  at  the  fame  time  taking  proper  me¬ 
thods  to  difperfe  their  leaders  into  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  fo  that  they  Ihould  find  it  impoflible  ever 
to  reunite  in  a  body. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  tranfa&ion  by  the 
Portuguefe  hillorians  *,  but  that  of  Mr  Bruce,  who  fays 
that  hetranllatedhis  from  the  Abyflinian  annals,  is  fome- 
what  different.  He  only  informs  us,  that  the  quarrel 
betwixt  the  Portuguefe  and  Abyflinians  was  inflamed 
by  the  “  incendiary  fpirit  of  the  brutilh  Bermudes : 
from  reproaches  they  came  to  blows  5  and  this  proceed¬ 
ed  fo  far,  that  one  night  the  Portuguefe  affaulted  the 
king’s  tent,  where  they  flew  fome  and  grievoully  wound¬ 
ed  others.”  The  event,  however,  wras  that  no  abfo¬ 
lute  quarrel  ever  took  place  betwixt  this  emperor  and 
any  of  the  Portuguefe,  excepting  this  patriarch,  whom 
he  was  on  the  point  of  banilhing  to  one  of  the  rocks 
ufed  as  prifons  in  Abyflinia.  This  was  difpenfed  with 
on  the  interpofition  of  Gafpar  de  Suza  the  new  Portu¬ 
guefe  commander  (who  had  fucceeded  Arius  Dias), 
and  another  named  Kafmati  Robel,  both  of  whom  were 
in  great  favour  with  the  emperor  j  and  Eermudes  per- 
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fuaded  to  withdraw  to  India.  According  to  Mr  Bruce  Abyflinia. 
he  repaired  to  Dobarwa,  where  he  remained  two  years  wr— ' 

quite  negledted  and  forlorn,  faying  mafs  to  no  more  Bermudes 
than  ten  Portuguefe  who  hadferttled  thereafter  the  de-!eaIes.A" 
feat  of  Don  Chriftopher.  He  then  went  to  Mafuah  j  y  1IUa’ 
and  the  wind  foon  becoming  favourable,  he  embarked 
in  a  Portuguefe  veffel,  carrying  with  him  the  ten  per- 
fons  to  whom  he  had  officiated  as  priell.  From  Goa 
he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  continued  there  till  his 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Portuguefe  writers 
inform  us,  that  he  was  narrowly  watched  by  order  of 
the  emperor  j  and  that  Gafpar  de  Suza,  the  Portuguefe 
commander,  had  orders  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  Ihould 
attempt  to  make  his  efcape.  Bermudes,  however,  be¬ 
ing  determined  at  all  events  to  make  his  efcape,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  ill  of  the  gout,  and  that  a  change  of  air 
wras  neceffary  for  his  recovery  ;  for  which  reafon  he 
went  to  the  town  above  mentioned,  where  there  wras  a 
mo  nailery.  On  this  pretence  he  was  allowed  to  crofs 
the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  accompanied  by  eight  faithful 
fervants,  with  whom  he  reached  Dobarwa  unfufpe£led. 

Here  he  remained  concealed  in  a  monaftery  for  two 
years  before  he  could  find  an  opportunity  of  getting  to 
the  ifland  of  Mafuah,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Goa. 

The  emperor  was  fcarce  freed  from  this  troublefome  A  new  de-~ 
prieft,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  new  putation 
difficulties  by  the  intrufion  of  others  into  his  dominions,  p001  the 
Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,pe‘ 
was  at  that  time  at  Rome  *,  and  fo  much  attached  to 
the  caufe  of  the  pope,  that  he  propofed  to  go  in  per- 
fon  to  Abyflinia,  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  conver- 
lion  of  both  prince  and  people.  His  holinefs,  how¬ 
ever,  who,  from  what  he  had  already  feen  of  Ignatius, 
conceived  that  he  might  be  of  greater  ufe  to  him  by 
flaying  in  Europe,  fent  in  his  Head  Nugnez  Baretto, 
one  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  whom  he  inverted  with 
the  dignity  of  patriarch,  and  honoured  with  a  letter  to 
Claudius.  With  thefe  commiflions,  and  a  number  of 
priefts,  Baretto  failed  for  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies  •,  by 
which,  however  diftant,  the  only  paffage  to  Abyflinia 
wras  at  that  time.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place  he  was 
informed  that  the  Abyflinian  monarch  had  fuch  a  Heady 
averfion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  there  was  no  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception. 

For  this  reafon  it  was  judged  more  proper  to  fend  fome 
clergymen  of  inferior  dignity,  with  proper  credentials, 
as  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor  from  the  governor  of 
India,  without  running  the  rilk  of  having  any  affront 
put  upon  the  patriarch.  Thefe  were  Oviedo  bilhop  of 
Hierapolis,  Cameyro  bilhop  of  Nice,  and  feveral  others, 
who  arrived  fafely  at  Mafuah  in  the  year  1558.  Clau¬ 
dius,  on  hearing  of  their  arrival,  was  greatly  pleafed, 
as  fuppoling  that  a  new  fupply  of  Portuguefe  foldiers 
were  arrived.  Finding,  however,  that  they  wTere  only 
priefls,  he  was  very  much  mortified,  but  ftill  refolved 
to  give  them  a  civil  reception.  But  a  more  important 
confideration,  and  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
empire  in  the  higheft  degree,  now  claimed  his  atten¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  appointment  of  a  fucceffor  to  the 
throne,  Claudius  himfelf  having  no  fon.  A  project  prjnce  Me. 
was  therefore  fet  on  foot  for  ranfoming  Prince  Menas,  nas  re- 
the  emperor’s  youngeft  brother,  who  had  been  taken  deemed 
prifoner  by  the  Moors  in  the  time  of  David,  and  hi-  from  captr- 
therto  detained  in  captivity  on  a  high  mountain  in  Adel. Vlty’ 

This 
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Ahyfiiiu«i.  This  tv  as  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  ;  for  tlie  Moors 
would  not  willingly  part  with  one  who  they  knew  was 
their  mortal  enemy,  that  lie  might  be  raifed  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  a  great  empire.  By  detaining  him  pri- 
foner  alfo,  they  might  reafonably  hope  for  difputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  fucceflion  to  the  Abyflinian  throne  ;  which 
would  enable  them  to  attack  the  empire  with  advan¬ 
tage.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  probable  that  Clau¬ 
dius  would  have  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  his 
brothers  liberty,  had  it  not  been  that  the  fon  of  the 
famous  Gragne  had  been  taken  in  that  battle  in  which 
his  father  was  killed,  and  in  like  manner  confined  on 
a  mountain  in  Abyffinia.  A  propofal  was  then  made 
to  his  mother,  who  had  efcaped  into  Atbara,  that  her 
Jon  fiiould  have  his  liberty,  provided  the  king’s  brother 
fhould  be  reftored.  This  wras  accepted  ;  and  by  means 
of  the  balhaw  of  Mafuah,  an  exchange  was  made. 
Four  thoufand  ounces  of  gold  were  given  for  the  ranfom 
of  Menas,  wdiich  were  divided  between  the  Moors  and 
the  balhaw  of  Mafuah  •,  while  on  his  part  Claudius  fet 
at  liberty  Ali  Gerad  the  fon  of  Gragn6  without  any 
farther  demand. 

According  to  Bermudes’s  account  of  thefe  times, 
the  "widow  of  Gragne  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle 
in  which  her  hufband  was  killed,  and  was.  afterwards 
married  to  Arius  Dias.  In  this  cafe  we  mull  fuppofe 
her  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  queen  of  Adel, 
mentioned  as  his  confort  by  other  hiftorians  :  but  Mr 
Bruce  treats  this  account  as  a  mere  fable  ;  and  informs 
us,  that  by  means  of  Nur  the  fon  of  Mugdid,  murderer 
of  the  royal  family  as  already  related,  ffie  made  her 
Nur  deter-  efcape  into  Atbara.  On  that  occafion  Nur  fell  in  love 
mines  to  wjth  her  .  but  flie  refufed  to  marty  any  man  unlefs  he 
Claudius,  brought  her  the  head  of  Claudius,  who  had  killed  her 
former  hufband.  To  attain  his  wiihes,  therefore,  Nur, 
now  governor  of  Zeyla,  undertook  the  tafk  ;  and  when 
Claudius  marched  towards  Adel,  fent  him  a  challenge 
to  fight  •,  telling  him  that  there  tvas  yet  a  particular 
ife  liniment  for  fhedding  the  blood  of  the  Abyflinian 
princes,  and  defiring  him  to  be  prepared,  as  he  was 
very  foon  to  fet  out  to  attack  him.  The  emperor  did 
not  decline  the  combat,  but  is  faid  to  have  been  advifed 
again!!  this  expedition  by  all  his  friends.  This  advice 
feems  to  have  proceeded  from  a  number  of  prophecies, 
probably  trumped  up  by  the  clergy,  that  he  fhould  be 
unfortunate,  and  lofe  his  life  in  the  campaign.  Thefe 
prophecies  ought  no  doubt  to  have  had  weight  with 
him,  as  they  moft  certainly  indicated  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
affe&ion  among  his  troops  •,  and  the  event  accordingly 
Defeat  and  evinced  that  it  was  fo.  The  Abyffiniaus  fled  almoft 
death  of  the  on  the  firft  fire,  leaving  the  king  in  the  midft  of  his 
-emperor,  enemies,  attended  only  by  1 8  Portuguefe  and -20  horfe- 
men  of  Abyffinia,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  laft. 
All  thefe  were  killed  after  the  moft  defperate  refin¬ 
ance  *,  the  king  himfelf  receiving  upwards  of  20  wounds 
before  he  fell.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  brought  by 
Nur  to  his  millrefs,  who  hung  it  up  on  a  tree  before 
her  door.  Here  it  remained  for  three  years,  when  it 
was  at  laft  bought  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  who 
buried  it  at  Antioch  in  the  fepulchre  of  a  faint  of  the 
fame  name.  Nur  gained  on  this  occafion  a  very  com¬ 
plete  victory  •,  the  king  and,  moft  of  the  principal 
"nobility  being  killed,  a  great  number  made  pri¬ 
soners,  and  the  camp  taken  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
•On  his  return  to  Adel,  he  refufed  to  accept  of  any 


congratulations,  or  to  allow"  rejoicings  to  be  made  for  Ahyfiima. 
his  viftory,  but  paffed  along  in  the  habit  of  a  common  V*"”* 
foldier  mounted  on  an  afs  *,  faying,  that  he  owed  the 
victory  to  the  mercy  of  God  alone,  who  had  imme¬ 
diately  interpofed  for  the  deftruttion  of  the  Chriftian 
army. 

This  fatal  engagement  took  place  on  the  2 2d  of 
March  1559  ;  and  as  the  fucceflion  had  been  already 
fettled,  Menas  afeended  the  throne  without  any  oppo- 
fition.  On  his  acceffion  he  found  his  affairs  in  great  Reign  of 
confufion,  and  he  had  ftill  to  contend  with  foreign  and  Menas, 
domeftic  enemies.  The  firft  of  thefe  wras  Radaet  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  who  had  a  territory  in  the  empire  of 
Abyfliuia,  the  capital  of  which  was  on  a  rock  named 
Samen.  The  caufe  of  this  quarrel  is  not  known,  but 
the  event  wfas  unfortunate  ;  the  king  being  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprife,  after  having  bellowed  a  confi- 
derable  time  upon  it.  This  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  affaffinate  him,  which  had  very  near  taken  place  ; 
and  this  again  by  a  confpiracy  among  his  principal  Rebellion  of 
nobles  headed  by  Ifaac  the  Baharnagalh.  He  had  been  a  *laac  the 
very  faithful  fervant  of  the  late  emperor  Claudius  ;  but  ®aIiaina* 
ill  ufed  by  Menas,  who  was  of  a  very  haughty  and  mo-  S 
rofe  difpofition.  In  attempting  to  fupprefs  this  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  firft  attempts  of  the  emperor  wrere  likewife  in¬ 
effectual,  his  forces  being  attacked  by  furprife  and  en¬ 
tirely  defeated.  Soon  after  this,  Ifaac  proclaimed 
Tafcar  the  nephew  of  Menas,  who  was  then  at  liberty, 
king  of  Abyffinia  ;  hoping  thereby  to  ftrengthen  his 
caufe,  and  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  emperor,  who 
was  affembling  a  powerful  army  againft  him.  This  ex¬ 
pedient  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe.  His  army  was  He  is  de- 
eutirely  defeated  by  Menas;  Tafcar  taken  prifoner, ^eate^- 
and  thrown  headlong  from* the  top  of  a  precipice; 
and  Ifaac  himfelf  efcaped  with  great  difficulty  to  the 
confines  of  his  0W11  government  jn  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mafuah.  Here  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Allies  with 
Turkilh  balhaw  of  Mafuah  ;  w’hofe  friendlhip  he  gained  the  Turks 
by  putting  him  in  poffeflion  of  the  town  of  Dobarwa,  and  Fortu- 
with  the  flat  country  adjacent,  which  abounds  with  the  ^ue  e’ 
provifions  wranted  at  Mafuah,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
the  key  to  the  province  of  Tigre  and  the  high-lauds 
of  Abyffinia.  Belides  this,  Ifaac  ftrengthened  himfelf 
alfo  by  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguefe  ;  which,  had 
their  numbers  been  at  all  confiderable,  muff  have  been 
very  formidable.  Their  inclination  to  defert  their  form¬ 
er  prote&or  and  ally  the  emperor,  proceeded  entirely 
from  the  lhameful  behaviour  of  their  priefts,  who  never 
would  be  fatisfied  without  enllaving  the  emperor  as 
well  as  his  fubjeCts  to  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  We  have  Reafon  0f 
already  feen  that  Bermudes  had  proceeded  fo  far  on  their  quar- 
this  lubjeCt,  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  His  rel  with  the 
fucceffor  Oviedo  (for  the  patriarch  Nugnez  died  by  theemPeror* 
way)  fared  ftill  Worfe.  On  his  introduction  to  the 
emperor  Claudius,  he  informed  him,  that  the  pope  and 
king  of  Portugal  now  expeCled  no  lefs  than  an  imme¬ 
diate  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  of  fubmiffion  to  the 
fee  of  Rome.  This  requifition  was  made  with  fuch  an 
air  of  infolence,  that  the  prince  could  fcarce  conceal  his 
refentment ;  but  retraining  his  paffion,  he  promifed  to 
confider  of  it,  and  to  call  meetings  of  the  learned  in 
thefe  matters  to  debate  the  point.  This  v»"as  a  very 
fruitlefs  talk  ;  and  therefore  Oviedo  thought  proper  to 
quit  the  court  towards  the  end  of  December  1558  ; 
leaving  behind  him  aii  infolent  letter  addreffed  to  the 
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AbyiTmia.  Portuguefe  and  fuch  converts  as  they  had  made  }  in 
» — V-— which  he  exhorted  them  not  to  converfe  with  fchifma- 
tics,  and  the  Abyffinians  to  forfake  their  errors.  Be¬ 
ing  now  debarred  from  accefs  to  the  emperor,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  entertain  the  people  with  feditious  difeourfes ; 
which  practice  he  continued  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  reign  of  Claudiv-3  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Menas.  The  latter,  perceiving  the  pernicious  tenden¬ 
cy  of  his  difeourfes,  pofitively  commanded  him  to  de- 
fift-  which  the  patriarch  refilling,  the  emperor  fell 
upon  him  with  his  own  hands,  beat  him  fever ely,  tore 
his  clothes  and  beard,  and  took  his  chalice  from  him 
that  he  might  thus  be  difabled  from  faying  mafs :  after 
Oviedo  ba-  which  he  baniihed  him,  with  Francis  Lopez  another 
niflied  to  a  0f  his  aflociates,  to  a  barren  mountain,  where  they  re- 
Biountain.  mained  feven  months  in  great  mifery.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  iffued  many  fevere  edicts  againft  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  }  prohibited  them  from  intermarrying  with  the 
AbyfTmians  *  and  fuch  of  the  Abyffinian  women  as 
were  already  married  to  Portuguefe  hufbands,  he  com¬ 
manded  not  to  accompany  them  to  their  churches. 
His  next  ftep  was  to  call  Oviedo  again  into  his  pre¬ 
fence,  and  command  him,  under  pain  of  death,  in- 
ftantly  to  leave  his  dominions.  The  infolent  and  fool- 
ifh  prieft  refufed  obedience  to  this  exprefs  command  : 
he  declared  that  he  would  obey  God  rather  than  man  *, 
and  prefenting  his  bare  neck  to  the  emperor,  defired 
him  to  ftrike  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  once.  Menas 
drew  his  fword,  but  was  prevented  by  the  queen  and  of¬ 
ficers  who  flood  near  him  from  giving  the  fatal  flroke. 

'  Sentence  of  A  fecond  beating  and  banifhment  to  the  mountain  fuc- 
banifliment  ceeded  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence  all  the 
pafled  on  all  por^UgUefe  priefts  as  well  as  others  were  included.  The 
guefe^  who  Portuguefe,  however,  determined  not  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
thereupon  an  indignity  }  and  therefore,  to  a  man,  joined.  Ifaac  j 
join  the  who,  in  expectation  of  more  auxiliaries  from  India,  pro- 

rebels.  feffed  a  great  defire  of  embracing  the  Romifli  religion. 

The  king  was  very  apprehenfive,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  of  the  arrival  of  more  Portuguefe  ;  but  it  appears 
that  Oviedo  had  not  fufficient  intereft  to  procure  the 
Ifaac  again  fupply  he  promifed.  An  engagement,  therefore.,  took 
defeated.  place  without  them,  in  which  Menas  was  again  victori¬ 
ous  *,  though  the  battle  was  not  fo  decifive  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  rebellion. 

The  emperor  died  a  fliort  time  after  his  victory,  and 
was  Tucceeded  in  1563  by  his  fon  Sertza  Denghel, 
then  only  12  years  of  age.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  difturbed  by  new  rebellions ;  which,  however, 
-were  happily  fupprefled.  Ifaac,  with  his  allies  the  ba- 
<fhaw  and  the  Portuguefe,  feem  to  have  remained  for  fome 
time  unmolefted *,  and  in  the  year  1569?  a  hind  of 
•  accommodation  took  place.  It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to 
Lay  how  the  Portuguefe  were  again  received,  into  fa¬ 
vour  after  fuch  flagrant  treachery  and  rebellion.  Mr 
Bruce  only  Amply  tells  us  that  “  Oviedo  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  did  not  appear  at  court.”  This  indeed  is  not 
•to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  had  been  fo  lately  at  open 
war  with  the  emperor.  Other  accounts  fay,  that  after 
-the  laft  battle  with  Ifaac,  “  their  name  became  fo  odious 
to  all  the  AbyfTmians,  efpecially  to  their  monarchs, 
that  they  would  never  fuffer  any  of  them  to  be  in  their 
-army  from  that  time.”  Some  of  thefe  accounts  fay 
alfo,  that  Menas  was  defeated  and  killed  in  another 
Battle  y  others,  that  he  was  driven  to  fome  high  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  wandered  about  till  death  put  an  end 
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to  his  mifery.  Accounts  of  this  kind,  however,  are  AbyfHma. 
by  Mr  Bruce  treated  as  mere  falfehoods,  and  exprefsly  *  1  v 
contradictory  to  the  annals  of  thofe  times.  All  we 
can  fay  upon  the  fubjeCt  therefore  is,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  Ifaac,  the  Portuguefe,  not  excepting  Oviedo 
himfelf,  remained  in  Abyffinia,  where  they  were  more 
favourably  dealt  with  by  the  new  emperor  than  they 
had  been  by  his  father  *,  though  he  was  no  friend  to 
their  religion,  as  fuppofing  it  to  be  deftruCHve  of  mo¬ 
narchy  and  all  civil  government.  It  is  probable  alfo, 
that  the  various  difturbances  which  happened,  together 
with  his  own  tender  age  during  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  would  prevent  him  from  paying  that  attention 
to  them  wdiich  he  would  otherwife  have  done.  The 
Galla,  a  very  barbarous  nation,  and  wdio  have  at  laft 
greatly  reduced  the  power  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchs, 
made  frequent  inroads  during  this  reign  *,  and  in  the  Ifaac  and 
year  1576,  a  league  was  formed  by  Mahomet  lung 
Adel,  with  Ifaac  and  the  i  urkilh  balliaw,  who  had  ei-  theking  ot* 
ther  continued  their  hoftilities  or  renewed  them  about  Adel; 
this  time.  The  emperor,  however,  marched  wdth  fuch 
expedition,  that  he  did  not  allow  them  time  to  join 
their  forces*,  and  attacking  them  feparately,  gained  a  hut  are  en- 
complete  victory  over  them  all.  Almoft  the  whole  e" 
Moorifh  army  w^as  deftroyed  ^  but  while  the  emperor  Ct 
entered  Adel  with  a  defign  to  make  a  full  end  of  his 
enemies  on  the  eaft,  he  received  information  that  the 
Galla  had  invaded  his  dominions  on  the  weft.  Traverfmg 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  empire  therefore  with  the  utmoll 
expedition,  he  came  up  with  thefe  enemies,  who  were 
afraid  to  encounter  him.  On  this  he  turned  his  armsFke  empCt 
againft  the  Falaftia,  obliging  them  to  deliver  -mp  their  rDr  invades 
king,  wdiom  he  baniihed  to  a  mountain.  Then  in- and  ravages 
vading  the  country  of  the  Galla  and  Falaftia,  he  ra-  ^  the  Galla 
vaged  it  for  four  years  fucceflively,  protecting  at  the  an(jFeaianla. 
fame  time  the  kingdom  of  Narea  from  the  inroads  of 
thefe  barbarians. 

While  Sertza  Denghel  employed  himfelf  in  reprefs- 
ing  the  incurfions  of  the  Galla,  one  Cadward  Bafha,  a 
Turkifh  officer  of  great  valour  and  experience,  who 
had  been  inverted  writh  the  office  of  bafhawT  of  Mafuah, 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  province  of  Tigre.  Tigre  inva- 
The  emperor  haftened  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  in  his  paf-  ded  by  Cad- 
fage  committed  great  devaftation$  in  the  country  of*the^^  a~ 
Falafha,  in  order  to  provoke  them  to  defeend  from 
their  mountains  and  come  to  an  engagement.  Thefe 
Falaftia  profefs  the  Jewifh  religion,  and  were  then  go- King  of  the 
verned  by  a  king  named  Gejhen.  This  monarch,  pro-  ^atexT anA 
yoked  at  the  ravages  and  deftruClion  he  beheld,  rte-kille(k 
feended  with  vaft  numbers  of  his  fubjeCts,  in  order  to 
revenge  it }  but  was  killed,  and  his  army  utterly  de¬ 
feated  by  the  AbyfTmians,  on  the  19th  of  January 
1594.  The  victorious  Sertza  then  haftened  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  bafhaw  5  wdio,  confident  of  the  fuperiority  of  his 
own  troops,  not  only  waited  for  him  patiently,  but  gave 
him  every  advantage  he  could  defire.  Avery  defperate 
battle  enfued  •>  the  event  of  which  w^as  doubtful,  till 
Robel,  commander  of  part  of  the  king’s  household 
troops,  who  wTere  armed  wdth  pikes,  attacked  that  part 
of  the  Turkifli  horfe  where  he  faw  the  bafliawq  and  kill¬ 
ed  the  officer  who  carried  the  ftandard.  In  doing  this 
he  broke  his  pike  *,  but  though  then  deftitute  of  any  The  ba- 
other  weapon  than  a  fhort  crooked  knife  wdiich  the  A-^a^de-^ 
byffinians  always  carry  in  their  girdles,  he  inftantly 
pufhed  up  to  the  bafhawq  and  with  it  w ounded  him  mor- 
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tally  in  the  throat.  This  unexpected  event  iuflantly 
decided  the  victory  j  the  Turkifh  horfe  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight,  and  the  refl  of  the  army  foon  followed 
{heir  example.  A  dreadful  {laughter  enfued  among 
the  Moors,  who  were  purfued  to  the  iiland  of  Mafuah ; 
and  many  were  driven  into  the  deferts,  where  they  pe- 
riflied  with  third; .  After  this,  marching  back  to  the 
weflern  part  of  his  territories,  the  emperor  proceeded 
to  Narea,  deftroying  the  Galla  as  he  went  along.  His 
laft  expedition  was  towards  Damot  to  chaftife  fome  re¬ 
bels  there.  Before  he  fet  out,  a  prieft  of  great  fanCti- 
ty  and  talent  for  divination,  is  faid  to  have  warned  him 
not  to  undertake  the  war j  but  his  advice  was  reje&ed 
with  contempt  :  on  which  he  requefted  him  only  not 
to  eat  the  fifh  taken  out-  of  a  certain  river  \  but  this  ad¬ 
vice  was  alfo  negleCted,  and  the  fifh  being  really  of  a 
poifonous  nature,  the  king  died  in  confequence  of  eat¬ 
ing  them. 

On  the  death  of  Sertza  Denghel  a  difpute  enfued 
about  the  fucceflion.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ficknefs 
the  late  king  had  named  for  his  fucceffor  his  fon  Jacob, 
a  boy  of  only  feven  years  of  age  5  but  finding  death 
approaching,  he  named  his  nephew  Za  Denghel,  as  be¬ 
ing  come  to  the  years  of  manhood,  and  more  fit  for  the 
government  of  fuch  a  numerous  and  turbulent  people. 
This  lafl:  refolution  proved  highly  difagreeable  to  the 
queen  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  wifhed 
for  a  minority,  during  which  they  might  engrofs  the 
power  into  their  own  hands.  In  conjunction  with  her 
two  fons-in-law,  Kefla  Wahad  and  Ras  Athanafius, 
therefore,  the  emprefs  determined  to  raife  Jacob  to  the 
throne,  notwithftanding  the  final  determination  of  the 
late  king  above  mentioned.  This  was  put  in  execution 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Sertza  Denghel  \  Jacob 
was  raifed  to  the  throne,  and  Za  Denghel  confined  in 
an  iiland  of  the  lake  Dembea  or  Tzana.  An  attempt 
was  likewife  made  to  feize  Socinios,  natural  fon  to  Fa- 
cilidas  grandfon  of  the  unfortunate  David,  who  had 
likewife  a  claim  to  the  throne  \  for  his  not  being  bom 
of  'a  lawful  marriage  was  no  objection  in  Abyflinia. 
Socinios,  however,  no  fooner  faw  the  fate  of  his  coufin 
Za  Denghel,  than  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  power 
of  his  enemies  *,  and  Za  Denghel  himfelf,  after  being  a 
ihort  time  confined  in  the  iiland  above  mentioned,  found 
means  to  efcape,  and  took  refuge  among  the  inacceflible 
mountains  of  Gojam. 

Thus  difappointed  in  their  attempts  on  the  princes, 
the  emprefs,  with  her  two  fons-in-law,  were  obliged 
to  pretend  loyalty  to  Jacob,  whom  they  governed  till 
he  was  1  7  years  of  age.  The  yotfng  king  then  per¬ 
ceiving  that  his  tutors  were  taking  fome  Aeps  to  pro¬ 
long  their  dominion  over  him,  took  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  and  baniflied  one  Za  Selaffe,  whom 
they  had  employed  in  the  execution  of  their  projects, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Narea.  The  confpirators,  alarmed 
at  this  bold  exertion  of  royal  prerogative,  determined 
infiantly  to  depofe  Jacob,  and  raife  Za  Denghel,  whom 
they  had  baniflied,  to  the  throne.  This,  however,  was 
now  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty,  as  he  had  concealed 
himfelf  fo  effectually  among  the  mountains  of  Gojam, 
that  he  could  fcarce  be  found  out.  His  retreat  being 
at  lafl  difeovered,  Ras  Athanafius  took  an  opportunity 
of  infialting  Jacob,  even  while  fitting  on  the  throne  j 
called  him  an  obffinate,  ffubborn,  and  foolifli  boy  ; 
declared  him  degraded  from  the  imperial  dignity,  and 


that  Za  Denghel  was  coining  to  fupplant  him.  Jacob,  Aby/Enia. 
perceiving  by  the  infolence  of  this  fpeech,  that  he  v-""~ V'-— ' 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  left  his  pa¬ 
lace  in  the  night,  in  order  to  fly  to  the  mountains 
of  Samen,  where  his  mother’s  relations  were,  from 
whom  he  expe&ed  protection.  He  got  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  that  country,  but  was  there  difeovered,  feized, 
and  brought  back  to  his  rival,  who  was  now  feated  Jacob  ba- 
on  the  throne.  Za  Denghel,  however,  with  a  clemen- 
cy  not  very  ufual  in  Abyflinia,  did  not  either  put  him  to 
death,  or  mutilate  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
him  incapable  of  afterwards  enjoying  the  kingdom  5  but 
contented  himfelf  with  banifliing  him  for  life  to  Narea. 

Za  Denghel  was  no  fooner  fettled  on  the  throne, 
than  he  unluckily  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  a- 
lienate  the  affections  of  his  people  from  him  entirely.  Decline  of 
This  was  occafioned  by  his  attachment  to  the  church  the  Romiih 
of  Rome.  Ever  fince  the  time  that  the  Portuguefe  hadre%J£nJn 
joined  Ifaac  the  Baharnagafli,  the  entrance  into  Abyf-  y  lima* 
finia  had  been  fliut  up  by  the  Turks,  fo  that  no  new 
miflionaries  could  have  accefs  \  and  all  thofe  who 
came  with  Oviedo  being  dead,  the  Romifli  religion 
had  languifhed  for  want  of  preachers  to  fupport  it. 

The  lafl:  of  thefe  died  in  1596 ;  and  all  the  reft  having 
been  dead  fome  time  before,  little  could  be  expected 
from  the  labours  of  a  fingle  perfon.  Next  year  Mel¬ 
chior  Sylvanus,  a  vicar  of  the  church  at  Goa,  w  as  lent 
on  a  million  to  Abyflinia }  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  proper 
perfon  for  this  wrork,  on  account  of  his  language  and 
complexion,  which  might  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the 
Turks.  Fie  entered  without  being  fufpcCted  \  but  the 
great  defeat  given  the  Turks  by  Sertza  Denghel,  already 
mentioned,  had  reduced  their  power  fo  much,  that  let’s 
danger  now  attended  this  expedition  than  formerly, 
and  other  miflionaries  quickly  followed. 

The  moil  learned,  as  well  as  the  belt  qualified  for  Peter  Pa ez 
the  undertaking  in  every  refpeCt,  wras  Peter  Pae% ,  whoreft°res  h* 
came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1600  j  and  on  his  tak¬ 
ing  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  the  million,  Syl¬ 
vanus  returned  to  India.  The  new7  miflionary  did  not 
at  firfl  affeCt  to  intrude  himfelf  on  the  emperor  5  but 
taking  up  his  refidence  at  the  convent  of  Fremona  in 
the  province  of  Tigrc,  he  firfl  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  learned  language  of  the  Abyfiinians  called  Gee%y 
and  in  wfflich  their  books  are  ufually  written.  In  this 
he  made  fuch  progrefs  as  quickly  to  furpafs  the  na¬ 
tives  theipfelves  \  after  which  he  fet  up  a  fchool,  where 
the  children  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Abyflinians  wrere 
taught  promifcuoufly.  The  progrefs  made  by  his 
fcholars  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  fpoken  of  at  court, 
and  recommended  in  the  warmefl  terms  to  the  emper¬ 
or  Jacob  before  his  depofition.  On  this  he  wras  fentHe  arrives 
for,  and  appeared  before  the  court  in  1604)  where,  to  at  court, 
the  great  diffatisfaCtion  of  the  Abyflinian  monks,  he  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  honours  as  are  ufually  beflow7ed  on  men  of 
the  firfl  quality.  Next  day,  in  a  difpute  before  the  king, 
twro  of  his  fcholars,  whom  he  had  brought  along  with 
him,  fairly  vanquiihed  the  befl  theologians  that  could 
be  found  to  oppofe  them.  Mafs  was  then  faid  in  the 
Romifli  manner  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  fermon, 
which  in  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  diCtion  (what¬ 
ever  the  fubflance  might  be)  excelled  any  thing  that 
had  ever  been  compofed  in  the  Abyflinian  language. 

Though  Paez  had  been  called  to  court  by  Jacob,  yet 
Za  Denghel  was  on  the  throne  before  he  arrived,  and 
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Abyffiuia.  It  was  he  who  witneffed  the  difpute  and  heard  the  fer- 
'  v  mon.  He  was  fo  much  charmed  with  the  latter,  that 
The  empe-  inftantly  refolved  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
£  th^  Ca-  church  of  Rome  j  which  refolution  he  foon  after  com- 
tho'ic  reli-  municated  to  feveral  of  his  friends,  and  even  to  Paez 

gion.  himfelf ;  but  under  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  The  emper¬ 

or’s  own  zeal,  however,  rendered  this  oath  of  no 
ufe  5  for  in  a  little  time  he  iflued  proclamations  for¬ 
bidding  the  obfervation  of  the  Jewulh  Sabbath,  and 
wrote  letters  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  and  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  defiring  a  fupply  of  mechanics  to  inftruft 

his  people  in  the  ufeful  arts,  and  Jefuits  to  teach  them 

religion. 

His  impru-  This  precipitate  condufl  had  the  effeft  which  might 
dent  con-  ^ave  been  expected.  The  Abyflinians  were  generally 
<ions  a  re3"  difalfefted  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  no  pains  had 
hellion.  been  taken  to  gain  them  over  :  they  w^ere  alfo  turbu¬ 
lent,  favage,  and  rebellious  j  ever  ready  to  revolt  j  and 
now  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  excufing  their 
treafons  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion.  This  op¬ 
portunity  was  quickly  made  ufe  of  by  Za  Selaffe, 
whom,  as  wTe  have  already  mentioned,  Jacob  had  ba- 
nilhed  $  but  who,  on  the  advancement  of  Za  Denghel, 
The  empe-  had  probably  been  fet  at  liberty.  This  traitor  having 
ror  excom-  held  many  feditious  meetings  in  private,  prevailed 
on  the  Abuna,  or  Abytliman  patriarch,  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  the  king,  and  abfolve  his  fubje&s  from  their  al¬ 
legiance.  He  then  fet  out  for  the  territory  of  Gojam, 
where  the  people  had  always  been  remarkable  for  their 
averfion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this  place,  there¬ 
fore,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  railing  an  army  to  fight 
rafted”^  agaiuft  his  fovereign.  Za  Denghel,  who  was  an  ex- 
cainft  him.  Pert  warri°r?  did  not  fail  to  go  in  quell  of  him  with 
what  forces  he  could  raife  ;  but  foon  found,  by  the 
great  defertion  among  his  troops  as  he  paffed  along, 
bow  much  the  excommunication  pronounced  by  the 
Abuna  had  availed.  This  was  fo  alarming,  that  John 
Gabriel,  an  experienced  Portuguefe  officer,  advifed 
him  to  decline  a®  engagement  for  the  prefent,  and 
take  ffielter  in  fome  fortrefs  until  his  fubje6ls  Ihould 
return  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  This  falutary  advice 
was  reje£led,  from  the  abfurd  notion  that  it  wTas  a  dif- 
honour  not  to  fight  a  rebel  who  had  defied  his  fove¬ 
reign.  In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  vi£lory 
feemed  to  favour  the  royal  caufe.  The  Portuguefe 
carried  every  thing  before  them,  and  routed  that  wing 
He  is  aban-ofthe  enemy  which  oppofed  them.  In  the  other  wing, 
doned  by  however,  the  cowardly  and  treacherous  Abyflinians  de- 
anVkilled  ^ertec*  their  king,  who  was  quickly  furrounded  by  his 
enemies,  and  left  in  a  defperate  fituation.  A  body  of 
nobility,  with  his  own  officers  and  domellics,  attended 
him  and  fought  defperately  in  his  defence.  Za  Den¬ 
ghel  himfelf,  being  an  excellent  horfeman,  and  admi¬ 
rably  lkilled  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  performed  altonilhing 
feats  of  valour.  At  laft  he  -was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
grievoufly  wounded  in  the  bread:  by  a  lance.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  he  inftantly  recovered  himfelf,  drew  his 
fword,  and  refilled  his  affailants  fo  violently,  that  they 
were  fain  to  keep  at  a  diftance  and  annoy  him  with 
miflile  weapons.  In  this  fituation  he  Hood  till  almoft 
fainting  with  fatigue  and  lofs  of  blood  j  when  the  trai¬ 
tor  Za  Selaffe,  pulhing  up  his  horfe  violently  againft 
him,  threw  him  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  a  multitude  then  ruffling  upon  him  he  was 
difpatched  with  many  wounds. 


The  news  of  Za  Denghel’s  death  were  received  with  Abyffi ;>ia. 
Inch  general  indignation  throughout  the  Abyffinian  “ ’v*'—-' 

empire,  that  the  rebels  durll  not  name  any  fucceffor.  death 
As  it  feemed  natural  to  think,  however,  that  Jacob  y 

would  now  be  re-ele£led,  meffengers  were  difpatched 
to  acquaint  him  of  his  good  fortune  j  but  during  this 
interval  Socinios  appeared,  not  as  a  candidate,  but  as  The  empire 
already  in  poffeffion  of  the  empire,  and  ready  to  fup-  claimed  by 
port  his  rights  by  force  of  arms.  His  firft  ftep  was  Socimos- 
to  let  Ras  Athanafius  know  his  pretenfions  to  the 
throne,  and  delire  his  afiiftance  with  his  army,  pro- 
mifing  to  reward  him  as  foon  as  it  Ihould  be  in  his 
power.  Without  waiting  for  any  anfwer,  he  advanced 
fo  rapidly,  that  Athanafius  had  fcarce  time  to  confider 
what  he  Ihould  reply,  when  a  fecond  meffage  was  fent, 
importing  that  Socinios  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ordering  preparations  to  be  made  for  receiving  him  as 
his  fovereign.  This  expeditious  mode  of  aflion  fo 
much  confounded  Athanafius,  that  he  complied  with 
the  requifitions,  faluting  him  king,  and  joining  his 
troops  to  his.  Thus  fuccefsful  in  his  firll  attempt,  So¬ 
cinios  made  a  fimilar  one  on  Za  Selaffe.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  difappointed.  Za  Selaffe  having  firft 
fent  an  equivoc.%!  anfwer,  marched  againft  him  with 
his  whole  army  j  while  Socinios,  happening  to  fall 
lick,  and  putting  little  confidence  in  Athanafius,  with¬ 
drew  to  the  mountains  of  Amhara.  Athanafius  like- He  Is  ob. 
wife,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  Ihould  attach  himfelf,  Hged  to  re¬ 
withdrew  his  forces,  and  Hood  neuter.  tjre> 

Za  Selaffe  had  refilled  to  join  Socinios,  in  expe£la- 
tion  that  Jacob  would  make  his  appearance,  whom  he 
rather  w  ilhed  to  enjoy  the  crown  than  Socinios  5  as 
under  the  former  he  might  hope  to  engrofs  all  the 
power  to  himfelf.  For  a  long  time,  however,  no  an¬ 
fwer  was  returned  to  his  meffages  •,  his  troops  became 
impatient  j  fo  that  fearing  left  a  mutiny  or  general  de¬ 
fertion  fhould  take  place,  he  difpatched  a  meffengerto 
Socinios,  acknowledging  him  for  emperor.  But  fcarce  Jacob  fet 
wras  this  done,  when  a  meffenger  arrived  from  Jacob,  up  in  op¬ 
informing  him  that  he  was  then  in  Dembea,  and  pro-  F?fiUon  t<5 
mifing  Za  Selaffe  great  honours  if  he  would  acknowr-  lim’’ 
ledge  him  for  his  fovereign.  With  thefe  terms  the 
traitor  inftantly  complied,  and  his  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Athanafius  *,  while  Socinios,  not  as  yet  able 
to  refill  all  his  enemies,  retired  again  to  Amhara. 

This,  however,  he  was  not  long  of  accompliihing. 

Jacob  was  by  no  means  poffeffed  of  equal  military  {kill  j 
and  though  Za  Selaffe  was  an  experienced  officer,  yet 
his  extreme  perfidy,  pride,  and  obftinacy,  rendered  it 
very  dangerous  to  have  any  concern  with  him.  This 
appeared  remarkably  in  the  prefent  cafe.  His  pride  bad  con- 
in  the  firft  place  would  not  allow  him  to  join  his  forces  of 
to  thofe  of  Jacob,  left  the  latter,  who  was  inferior  in  Za  selafle 
military  fkiil,  Ihould  have  a  lhare  in  the  victory  he  was  Jacob’s  go 
to  gain.  Then,  intoxicated  with  his  opinion  of  him-nerah 
felf,  he  negledled  to  behave  with  the  caution  neceffary 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  an  experienced  general 
as  Socinios,  which  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  off  almoft  hi?  whole  army.  Being  now  obliged 
to  fly  with  a  few  attendants  to  Jacob’s  camp,  he  met 
with  an  indifferent  reception  on  account  of  his  defeat  j 
for  which  reafon  he  made  propofals  to  join  Socinios. 

The  latter  accepted  his  offer,  though  he  could  put  no 
confidence  in  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  com¬ 
plicated  treachery  j  only  he  thought  it  would  be  an 
K  2  advantage 
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Abyffinia.  advantage  to  put  it  out  of  liis  power  to  join  his  anta- 

' - v - -  gonift.  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  confident  in  his 

Jacob  de-  numbers,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  almoft  30  to  1, 
killed  ^  advanced  boldly  to  give  his  antagoniil  battle.  Soci- 
nios  declined  the  engagement  till  he  had  drawn  him 
into  a  fituation  where  his  forces  could  not  aft  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  dreadful  carnage  enfued,  Jacob  himfelf 
periihed  among  the  multitude,  and  his  body  was 
never  afterwards  found.  In  this  battle  alio  was  killed 
the  wicked  prieft  Abuna  Petros,  who  was  the  occafion 
of  Za  Denghel’s  death,  as  we  have  already  related. 
Ras  Athanafius  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  monaftery.  He 
w'as  afterwards  pardoned  at  the  interceflion  of  Peter 
Paez  \  but  his  goods  and  eftate  being  confifcated  on 
various  occafions,  he  fell  into  univerfal  contempt,  was 
abandoned  by  his  wife,  and  died  at  laft  of  want. 
According  to  the  Abyffinian  accounts,  Socinios  or¬ 
dered  the  purfuit  to  be  flopped  as  foon  as  he  faw  the 
head  of  Abuna  Petros  •,  but  the  Portuguefe  workers  in¬ 
form  us,  that  he  kept  it  up  with  the  utmoft  vigour 
throughout  the  whole  day  and  part  of  the  night.  They 
particularly  mention,  that  a  number  of  Portuguefe, 
who  had  joined  the  army  of  Jacob,  lqft  their  lives  on 
this  occafion,  by  falling  over  a  precipice  which  they 
could  not  avoid  in  the  dark.  One  of  thefe  named 
Manual  Gonfalve z  had  the  good  fortune  to  light  on  a 
tree,  wdiere  he  fat  till  morning  in  great  terror,  but  at 
laft  was  relieved  and  made  his  efcape. 

By  this  viftory  Socinios  was  fully  eftabliflied  on  the 
throne,  though  his  fituation  might  ftill  be  accounted 
precarious  by  reafon  of  the  rebellious  difpofition  of 
many  of  the  provinces.  He  began  with  making  a  ge¬ 
neral  proclamation  of  pardon,  excepting  only  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Za  Denghel,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  terms 
of  intimate  friendship.  Being  informed  therefore,  that 
one  Mahardin ,  a  Moor,  had  given  him  the  firft  wound 
in  that  battle  in  which  he  was  killed,  he  ordered  his 
head  to  be  inftantly  ftruck  off  with  an  axe  before  the 
gate  of  the  palace. 

So..,„ii:i,  fa-  The  Portuguefe  were  much  favoured  by  this  prince^ 
vonrs  the  and  they  wTere  become  very  numerous  by  continual  in- 
Portaguefe.  termarriages  with  the  Abyffinians  *,  the  male  children, 
were  always  trained  to  the  ufe  of  fire  arms  by  their 
parents,  and  incorporated  as  foldiers  with  them  ;  and 
they  were  now  all  united  in  one  body  under  an  expe¬ 
rienced  officer  named  John  Gabriel ,  whom  we  have  al¬ 
ready  had  occafion  to  mention.  As  their  numbers  and 
valour  made  them  objefts  of  confideration,  Socinios 
determined  to  attach  them  to  himfelf  as  much  as  pof- 
iible  *,  and  the  beft  means  to  do  this  he  knew  was  by 
favouring  their  priefts.  Peter  Paez  was  therefore  fent 
for  to  court  *,  where  a  difpute  concerning  the  fupre- 
inacy  of  the  pope  and  the  two  natures  of  Chrift  (the 
great  fubjefts  of  debate  in  Abyffinia),  took  place,  and 
a  fermon  was  preached  with  as  great  fuccefs  as  that  in 
He  reiclves  Za  Denghel’s  time.  The  king  firft  enlarged  the  ter- 
to  embrace  ritory  poffeffed  by  the  Jefuits  at  Fremona  j  after  which 
the  Catho-  jie  declared  to  Paez  his  refolution  of  embracing  the 
Uc  religion.  religion  •  giving  him  at  the  fame  time  two 

letters,  one  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  other  to  the 
pope,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  requeft  a  number 
of  more  Portuguefe  to  deliver  Abyffinia  from  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Galla,  as  they  had  formerly  done  from 
the  yoke  pf  the  Moors. 
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Before  any  thing  of  importance  could  be  done  in  Abyffimav 
matters  of  religion,  the  king  was  called  forth  to  fup-  1  jv  ' 
prefs  a  rebellion  which  had  already  taken  place.  An  An  imP°f- 
impoftor  had  appeared,  who  called  himfelf  Jacob  the 
late  king,  and  pretended  to  have  efcaped  from  the  the  lateem- 
battle  •,  but  fo  much  wounded  in  the  face  that  he  kept  peror  Jacob 
one  fide  of  it  conftantly  covered  to  conceal  the  defor-  aPPears* 
mity.  He  made  his  appearance  among  the  mountains 
of  Habab  near  Mafuah  j  and  being  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  Sela  Chriftos,  brother  to  the  king, 
and  governor  of  Tigre,  marched  againft  him.  The  *3  defeated, 
impoftor’s  troops,  though  numerous,  fled  at  the  firft 
onfet  *,  but  he  efcaped  to  the  mountains,  where  it  was 
very  difficult  to  follow  him.  This,  hoivever,  wras  at¬ 
tempted  ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  polls  he  had  taken 
were  ftormed  like  as  many  forts  ;  but  ftill  the  impoftor 
himfelf,  though  driven  from  place  to  place,  found 
means  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  the  country  lying 
between  the  mountains  of  Habab  and  the  territory  of 
the  Baharnagafh.  Thither  he  wTas  purfued  by  Sela 
Chriftos ;  but  that  general,  finding  the  rebellion  likely 
to.  fpread  through  the  whole  province  of  Tigre,  thought 
proper  now  to  acquaint  his  brother  Socinios  with  the 
ftate  of  affairs,  and  to  defire  his  affiltance.  The  king, 
though  at  that  time  he  had  fent  awray  moll  of  his  troops 
in  an  expedition  againft  the  Shangalla  and  Gongas, 
who  dwell  on  the  north-weft  of  Abyffinia,  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately  with  fuch  troops  as  he  could  colleft.  Thefe 
were  but  few  in  number  j  his  cavalry  particularly, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  530,  befides  a  fmall  rein¬ 
forcement  brought  by  his  brother  Emana  Chriftos,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Amhara.  As  he  proceeded,  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  a  party  of  Galla  were  lodged  on  a  hill  at  no 
great  diftance  from  him.  Determining  to  cut  them 
off,,  he  furrounded  the  hill  where  they  were  polled  ; 
but  having  caufed  his  cavalry  to  advance  before,  and 
pafs  a  deep  ravine,  they  were  almoil  entirely  deftroy- 
ed,  while  the  rell  of  the  army  were  feized  with  fuch  a 
panic  that  they  refufed  to  ftir.  In  this  extreme  dan¬ 
ger,  the  Galla  paffed  the  ravine  to  attack  them  ;  but 
the  king  having  advanced  lingly,  and  killed  the  firft  of 
them,  his  troops,  alhamed  of  their  cowardice,  rulhed 
forward  on  the  enemy,,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory, 
which  obliged  the  favages  to  leave  the  province  they  e  e  e 
infelted  at  that  time. 

The  misfortune  of  the  cavalry  on  this  occafion 
quickly  occafioned  a  report  that  the  king  had  been 
defeated  ;  of  which  the  impoftor  Jacob  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  \  and  defcending  from  his  mountains, 
committed  great  devaftations  in  the  low  country.  But™e.1™P°'*' 
though  attended  by  a  great  multitude,  who  likewife  aga;n 
fought  with  more  obftinacy  than  formerly,  he  was  ftill  feated. 
defeated  by  Sela  Chriftos  with  a  force  greatly  inferior. 

But  before  any  thing  effeftual  could  be  done  for  his 
reduction,  the  Galla  made  a  dreadful  irruption  into 
the  fouthem  provinces,  murdering  all  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  burning  and  deftroymg  towns,  churches, 
and  villages,  in  the  moft  dreadful  manner.  The  king 
bore  thole  exceffes  for  fome  time  with  patience,  till  at 
laft  he  drew  them  into  fuch  a  difadvantageous  fitua¬ 
tion,  that  being  furrounded  by  his  forces,  and  inferior  arm  ^ 
in  number  as  well  as  in  valour,  they  were  all  cut  off  Galla  cut 
to  a  man,  with  the  lofs  of  only  400  on  the  part  of  off. 
the  Abyffinians.  Soon  after  this  viftory  the  king  un-  Coronation 
denyent  the  ceremony  of  coronation.  He  then  march- ofthe  kmS* 
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Abyflmia.  ed  againft  the  impoflor  Jacob  )  but  the  latter  was 

V — ~v - -  too  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  rival,  to  face 

him  in  the  field.  He  therefore  retired  again  to  his 
mountains,  while  the  king  left  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
rebellion  to  an  experienced  officer  named  Amiala 
The  impof-  Chriflos  j  who  employed  two  young  men,  who  had 
tot  Jacob  been  outlawed  for  murder,  to  afiaflinate  the  impofloi. 
aflaffinated.  This  being  done,  it  was  found  that  the  pretended 
Jacob  was  no  other  than  a  herdfman  among  thofe 
mountains  to  which  he  fo  conftantly  tied  for  refuge  j 
and  that  he  had  neither  wound  nor  fear  on  his  face, 
but  had  kept  one  half  of  it  covered  to  conceal  the  lit¬ 
tle  refemblance  he  bore  to  Jacob  whom  he  perfonated.  . 

The  king  being  now  freed  from  this  rebellion,  began 
again  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  religion.  His  firft 
Hep  was  to  make  a  handfome  prefent  to  the  Jefuits  ; 
but  he  foon  fhowed  his  inexperience  in  religious  matters, 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  contending  parties 
Dangerous  ’m  bis  empire.  Before  he  could  fee  the  folly  of  this 
attempt?  however,  his  attention  was  called  by  a  molt 
dangerous  rebellion,  which  was  begun  by  one  Melchi- 
zedec,  a  fervant  of  the  late  Sertza  Dengliel,  bift  a 
man  of  great  experience  in  war.  He  was  firft  oppofed 
by  Sanuda,  a  brave  officer  *,  but  being  totally  deftitute 
of  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  attendants  of 
the  king  of  Sennaar,  who  had  been  depo.fed  by  his 
Defeats  one  ffibjefts,  and  was  at  that  time  in  Abyffinia.  Thefe 
of  the  king  s  readdy  joined  him ;  and  a  bloody  battle  enfued,  in 
generals.  Sanu(k  was  f0  totally  defeated,  that  he  alone 

had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  and  that  grievoufly 
wounded,  his  men  being  all  killed  on  the  fpot.  .On 
this  misfortune  Socinios  fent  his  brother  Emana  Chriflos 
with  a  confiderable  force  to  reduce  the  rebels.  Mel- 
chizedec  finding  himfelf  oppofed  by  Inch  an  able  ge¬ 
neral,  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in.order  to  raife 
a  force  fufficient  to  refill  him j  and  in  this  he  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well,  that  his  army  foon  ilruck  terror  into  all 
the  neighbouring  country,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
CaufesAr-  fence  and  known  valour  of  the  king’s  brother.  A 
20  be  pro-  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  named  Ar%Oy  was  likewife 
claimed  found  out  anj  proclaimed  king,  in  order  to  give  fome 
g*  fandion  to  the  rebels  j  foon  after  which  they  boldly 
marched  to  meet  the  royal  army.  The  engagement 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  March  161 1,  and  was  fought 
with  great  obftinacy  on  both  fldes  \  the  advantage 
even  appeared  for  fome  time  on  that  of  the  rebels  } 
till  Emana  Chriflos,  perceiving  that  all  was  at  Sake,, 
pufhed  defperately  forward  to  the  place  where  Mel.chi- 
zedec  himfelf  was.  The  latter  feeing  no  probability 
of  avoiding  a  fingle  combat,  which  he  did  not  choofe- 
to  try,  inflantly  turned  his  horfe  and  tied  }  and  the  reft 
Is  defeated',  of  the  army  foon  followed  his  example.  Melchizedec,. 
taken  pri-  however,-  did  not  much  avail  himfelf  of  this  cowar- 
foner,  and  d;ce  .  for  he  was.  clofely  purfued  by  the  peafants,  taken 
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fuch  a  large  trad  of  territory.  His  two  brothers,  A  by  dim*. 
Emana  and  Sela  Chriflos,  were  therefore  both  ern- 
ployed  againft  different  rebel  chiefs,  while  the  king 
marched  againft  thofe  who  were  mofl  formidable.  The  Cru^^aan~ 
principle  pn  which  this  war  was  carried  on  feems  to 


pat  to 
death. 


prifoner,  and  executed  as  a  traitor,  together  with  fe 
veral  of  his  principal  officers.  The  fate  of  Prince  Arzo, 
whom,  to  fiipport  their  caufe  *  the  rebels  had  proclaimed 
king,  is  not  known; 

The  rebel-  This  vi&017>  &r  from  extinguiflimg  the  fpirit  of 
hon  conti-  rebellion,  feemed  to  have  inflamed  it  beyond  all  bounds  : 
sues.  for  news  were  now  received  that  the  whole  country 

round  the  head  of  the  Nile  to  the  province  of  Tigre 
had  revolted  •,  fo  that  there  was  a  neceflity  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  prefence  of  the  emperor  himfelf  \  and  even 
this  was  infufficient,  as  the  rebels  were  difperfed  over 
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have  been  very  cruel,  viz.  that  of  killing  all  the  men,thewaJV 

and  carrying  off  the  women  and  children  for  flaves. 

This  was  rigidly  executed,  firft  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  mountainous  dillridl  named  Gufman  on  the 
Nile  •,  though,  at  the  interceffion  of  the  miflionary  Peter 
Paez,  the  women  and  children,  inflead  of  being  fold 
for  flaves,  were  given  to  the  Jefuits  to  be  educated  in 
.  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Gongas  and  Agows  were 
next  attacked  with  equal  fuccefs,  and  ftill  greater  cruel¬ 
ty  j  one  of  their  tribes,  named  Zalabajfa,  being  almcft 
entirely  exterminated  :  but  this,  inflead  of  having  any 
good  effect,  feemed  to  multiply  the  rebels  ftill  more. 

The  Agows  and  Galla  invaded  the  provinces  in  the 
neighbourhood  *,  and  another  impoflor,  whofe  true  Amdo,  arv 
name  was  Amdoy  but  who  pretended  to  be  the  unfor-  other  ira- 
tunate  emperor  Jacob,  appeared  as  a  competitor  for  "" 

the  crown.  This  laft  rebel  proved  much  more  formi-  Jhe 
dable  than  any  of  the  reft.  He  was  indeed  furprifed 
before  he  had  time  to  colledt  any  forces  ;  but  Gideon, 
king  of  the  Jews  of  Samen,  having  killed  the  guards 
who  watched  him,  fet  the  impoflor  at  liberty,  and 
fupported  his  caufe.  Thus  he  foon  colledled  a  very 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  defeated  and  killed  an 
officer  named  Abram ,  who  oppofed  him  with  a  confi¬ 
derable  force.  This  brought  Socinios  himfelf  againft 
him,  who  inflantly  attacked  the  Jewifh  monarch  Gi¬ 
deon,  as  being  the  principal  fupport  of  his  caufe.  As  War  w;tfc 
the  country  of  the  Jews  was  naturally  ftrong,  and  very  Gideon, 
full  of  fortified  places,  the  redu&ion  of  it  was  evidently 
a  very  difficult  talk.  The  firft  place  attacked  was  a 
fort  refs  named  Ma [fir  aba  ;  which,  though  very  ftrongly 
fortified  and  garrifoned,  was  foon  taken  by  llorm,  and 
every  one  in  it  put  to  the  fword  without  diftindion. 

Hotchi  and  Amba  Za  Hancaffe,  two  other  ftrong  for- 
treffes,  fhared  the  fame  fate.  A  fourth,  named  S'cnga - 
naty  no  lefs  ftrong  than  any  of  the  former,  was  alfo 
taken  ;  Gideon  himfelf  narrowly  efcaping  with  his  life 
in  the  attack.  Difcouraged  therefore  by  fo  many  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  apprehending  the  total  ruin  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  this  prince  at  laft  was  content  to  fue  for  peace  y 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  Amdo  fhould  be 
delivered  up.  This  traitor  was-  condemned  to  a  pu-  Amdo  de- 
nifliment  very  unufual  among  Chriilians,  that  oflivered  up 

being  crucified  *,  but  in  nailing  him  to  the  crofs,  his  ^^put  to^ 
cries  and  groans  fo  much  affefted  the  king,  that  he  ea  l* 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  down  and  beheaded. 

The  war  was  now  refumed  againft  the  Gongas  and 
Guba  *,  whom  the  king  annually  invaded  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  flaves.  In  this  expedition  his  officers  Other  mili- 
not  only  executed  their  commiffion  againft  thefe  fa-  tary  expe- 
vages,  but  likewife  carried  off  a  great  number  of  cattle  ltl0ns* 
from  the  Agows,  who  were  then  at  peace  with  the 
emperor.  This  condud  was  highly  refented  by  Soci¬ 
nios,  who  obliged  them  to  make  rellitution  of  what* 
they  had  taken  away  y  and  the  doing  them  juftice  in 
this  particular,  had  more  effe6l  in  reducing  the  reft,  of 
thefe  people  to  obedience,  than  all  the  cruelties  which 
had  been  committed  fine e  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  1616,  the  emperor  fet  out  on  an  expedition  a* 
gainft  the  Galla :  but  this  was  laid  afide  on  the  death 
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Abyflima.  of  his  eldeft  fon,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  af- 
feftion.  It  was  fucceeded  by  a  very  cruel  order 

enermmat  tlie  Jews>  wilom  Socinios  now  determined  to 

ej.  W  'exterminate  without  any  apparent  occalion.  His  com¬ 
mands,  however,  were  executed  with  the  utmoft  punc¬ 
tuality,  fo  that  very  few  efcaped  \  and  among  the  reft 
perifhed  their  prince  Gideon  lately  mentioned.  He 
was  fuppofed  to  be  immenfely  rich,  and  to  have  con¬ 
cealed  his  riches,  which  have  been  fought  for  in  vain 
by  the  Abyftinians  from  that  time  to  the  prefent.  The 
children  of  the  murdered  Jews  were  fold  for  (laves  $ 
and  fuch  of  the  profeftion  as  were  fcattered  through 
the  empire,  had  orders  to  renounce  their  religion  and 
be  baptized,  under  pain  of  death.  Thus  almoft  the 
whole  Jewifh  religion  was  extinguifhed  at  once,  asmoft 
of  them  cliofe  rather  to  embrace  Chriftianity  than  fuf- 
fer  death.  In  token  of  the  (incerity  of  their  conver- 
fion,  they  were  all  ordered  to  plough  and  harrow  on 
the  Sabbath  day. 

Successful  After  this  maffacre,  the  expedition  againft  the  Gal- 
expedition  la  was  refumed,  and  carried  on  with  the  ufual  cruelty: 
tiie  the  Galla  never  once  appeared  to  prevent  the 

defolation  of  their  country.  Next  year,  however,  a 
new  affociation  was  made  among  thefe  favages,  and 
the  empire  invaded  by  them  in  two  different  parts  at 
once.  One  of  their  armies  was  cut  off  to  a  man  be¬ 
fore  they  had  time  to  begin  their  ravages )  while  the 
other  fled  on  the  firft  approach  of  the  royal  army,  leav¬ 
ing  their  wives,  children,  and  baggage,  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  king  w^as  left  for  a  (hort  time 
at  reft  from  rebellions  or  foreign  invaftons  ;  and  this 
interval  he  determined  to  make  ufe  of  in  making  war 
War  with  on  his  neighbour  the  king  of  Sennaar,  from  whom  he 
Sennaar,  formeriy  received  an  affront.  In  this  expedition 

he  was  aflifted  by  one  Wed  Ageeb,  a  prince  of  the 
Arabs,  who  lived  on  the  frontiers  of  Abyflinia.  The 
allies  proceeded  with  their  ufual  cruelty,  killing  all  the 
men,  and  felling  the  women  and  children  for  (laves. 
Vaft  numbers  of  cattle  were  carried  off ;  and  the  vic¬ 
torious  armies  returned  with  an  immenfe  booty.  The 
next  expedition  was  againft  Fatima  queen  of  the  Shep¬ 
herds,  otherwife  called  queen  of  the  Greeks ,  wrho  redded 
on  the  north-eaft  of  Atbara.  In  this  alfo  the  king 
proved  fuccefsful,  though  lefs  blood  was  (hed  than 
ufual :  but  it  was  not  long  before  this  extraordinary 
fuccefs  met  with  a  fevere  check  by  the  entire  lofs  of 
an  Abyftinian  army  5  the  favourite  fon  of  the  emperor 
himfelf  being  killed  in  the  engagement,  with  fome  of 
the  beft  officers  in  the  empire. 

Progrefs  of  All  this  time  Peter  Paez  had  applied  himfelf  with 
rdi^on11^1  utmoft  acuity  to  the  converdon  of  the  Abyfti¬ 
nians  to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  in  this  undertaking 
Excellent  he  had  been  attended  wdth  wonderful  fuccefs.  He  was 
charafter  ofindeed  Angularly  qualified  for  an  undertaking  of 
Peter  Paez.  kind  among  a  ru(Je  anq  barbarous  people  :  for  be- 
ddes  an  uncommon  (hare  of  learning,  he  poffeffed  an 
eminent  degree  of  (kill  in  the  mechanical  arts  5  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  teach  the  Abyftinians  how7,  to 
build  houfes  of  done  and  lime,  which  they  had  never 
known  before.  In  thefe  he  was  at  firft  mafon,  car¬ 
penter,  fmith,  and  architeft,  himfelf ;  and  thus,  to  the 
aftoniftiment  of  the  whole  empire,  he  built  fome 
churches  and  a  palace  for  the  king.  His  univerfal  ge¬ 
nius  prepared  the  people  for  the  reception  of  his  opi¬ 
nions  ;  while  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  favage  man- 
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ners  of  his  antagonifts  tended  to  prejudice  every  one  Abyffinia. 

againft  their  tenets,  though  ever  fo  juft  in  themfelves.  v - ' 

Sela  Chriftos,  the  king’s  brother,  is  faid  to  have  been 
converted  by  only  reading  the  Abyftinian  books  with 
attention  j  in  which,  it  feems,  the  ignorance  of  the 
priefts  had  been  difplayed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

We  have  already  feen  how  well  the  emperor  himfelf 
vras  difpofed  towards  the  Rornilh  church ;  and  his  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  many  of  the  principal  people 
of  the  kingdom.  At  laft  the  Abyftinian  patriarch 
named  Simon  made  a  complaint,  that  irregularities  in 
religion  had  been  committed,  and  difputes  held  on 
matters  of  faith  without  calling  him,  or  permiftion 
granted  him,  to  fupport  the  clergy  in  thefe  controver- 
des.  As  Socinios  had  no  high  opinion  of  this  prieft’s 
learning  or  eloquence,  he  did  not  imagine  that  any  harm 
could  enfue  to  the  caufe  from  granting  what  Re  wanted. 

A  public  difpute  w7as  accordingly  appointed  ;  in  which 
Simon’s  inferiority  was  fo  apparent,  that  Socinios  now 
publicly  declared  his  belief  in  the  two  natures  of 
Chrift. 

While  the  converdon  wras  in  this  profperous  wTay,  Letters 
letters  arrived  from  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain, from  the 
but  without  any  promife  of  the  temporal  afliftance 
which  had  been  folicited  5  though  they  affured  him  Sp"fn° 
of  an  ally  far  fuperior,  the  Holy  Spirit  himfelf,  pro¬ 
vided  the  emperor  continued  firm  in  his  refolutions  of 
embracing  the  Catholic  faith.  Socinios  tvould  pro- Determines 
bably  have  been  as  well  fatisfied  with  an  aceount  of  a t0  (hbmit  to 
reinforcement  of  foldiers  *,  but  as  matters  ftood,  he  wasthe 
obliged  to  be  content,  and  refolved  to  fubmit  in  form 
to  the  pope,  renouncing  for  ever  his  connexion  with 
the  Greek  church.  As  it  was  improper,  however,  to 
fend  letters  on  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  importance  by  a  com¬ 
mon  meffenger,  proper  perfons  were  to  be  appointed 
who  might  occadonally  affume  the  charafter  of  am- 
baffadors,  and  aft  accordingly.  This  being  refolved 
on,  the  next  thing  was  to  determine  the  way  by  wdiich 
the  ambaffadors  w'ere  to  reach  Europe.  The  ufual 
track  by  Mafuah  w7as  now  (hut  up  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  w7hich  exifted  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  5 
fo  that  the  more  eligible  way  feemed  to  be  through 
Narea  and  the  provinces  to  the  fouthward,  by  which 
they  might  reach  Melinda,  and  from  thence  embark 
for  Goa. 

The  ambaffadors  were  chofen  by  lot  \  which  falling  Ambaffa- 
firft  on  Antonio  Fernandez,  he  named  Fecur  Egzie  dors  Pet  out 
as  his  companion  j  and,  all  things  being  fettled,  thefe  Europe. 
twro  let  out  for  Gojam  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1613.  It  feems  furpridng  that  the  Abyftinian  mo¬ 
narch  fhould  have  fent  ambaffadors  on  fuch  a  dangerous 
expedition  through  barbarous  countries,  w-ithout  being 
accompanied  by  a  proper  guard.  This,  however,  feems 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  as  wTe  hear  of  no 
other  attendants  than  ten  Portuguefe,  wdiom  Fecur 
Egzie  took  wfith  him,  fix  of  wrhom  were  to  go  no 
farther  than  Narea,  but  the  other  four  w7ere  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  India  \  forty  men  armed  with  (hields  and 
javelins  w7ere  alfo  granted,  but  this  force  w^as  much 
too  fmall  to  anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofe.  Sela  Chriftos 
indeed  furniftied  them  with  guides  from  the  barbar¬ 
ous  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narea,  taking 
hoftages  for  the  fecurity  of  the  travellers  *,  but  the  in- 
fufdciency  of  thefe  precautions  foon  appeared.  Our  Account  of 
travellers  had  proceeded  but  two  days  journey  into  the ttkeir  j°ur- 
2  country nej* 
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Abyffinia.  country  of  the  Gongas,  -when  they  were  treated  in 
— v—— '  fuch  a  hoftile  manner,  that  one  of  the  Portuguefe  was 
obliged  to  return  with  Fernandez  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  of  the  favages.  On  this  information  Sela 
Chriftos  inflantly  difpatched  three  officers,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  number  of  troops,  to  chaftife  them  ;  by  which  means 
the  ambaffadors  got  fafe  to  Pvline,  the  name  of  fome 
miferable  villages  on  a  ford  cf  the  Nile.  Here  they 
croffed  the  river  on  fkins  blown  up,  and  next  day  en¬ 
tered  the  country  of  the  Pagan  Galla  ;  and  foon  after, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  they  reached  the 
kingdom  of  Narea,  the  moft  foutherly  province  of  the 
Abyffinian  empire,  but  quite  furrounded  by  the  Galla. 
Here  they  were  received  with  great  kindnefs’ by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  firft  fortified  place  they  came 
to  ;  but  on  being  introduced  to  the  king  himfelf,  they 
met  with  a  very  indifferent  reception.  This  was  owing 
to  the  infinuations  of  an  Abyffinian  monk,  that  they 
were  to  bring  Portuguefe  foldiers  that  way  into  Abyf¬ 
finia  ;  which  would  be  deftruftive  to  his  kingdom.  On 
calling  a  council,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  Bali  ;  fo  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
pafs  through  a  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  road 
than  what  was  firft  intended.  Having  thus,  as  he  fup- 
pofed,  provided  againft  the  danger  which  threatened 
his  kingdom,  he  made  them  a  prefent  of  50  pieces  of 
gold,  recommending  them  at  the  fame  time  to  the  am- 
baffador  from  the  fovereign  of  Gingiro,  through  which 
they  were  next  to  pafs. 

On  leaving  Narea,  they  received  a  convoy  of  80  fol¬ 
diers  to  condutt  them  fafely  to  their  next  ftage  ;  after 
which  they  paffed  four  days  through  countries  totally 
laid  rvafte  by  the  Galla,  and  where  they  were  obliged 
to  hide  themfelves  for  fear  of  meeting  with  thefe  fa¬ 
vages.  Proceeding  ftill  through  woods  and  vaft  chains 
of  mountains,  they  came  to  the  river  Zebee,  or  more 
properly  Kibbee ,  from  its  white  colour  refembling  melt- 
.  .  ed  butter,  as  the  word  imports.  Fernandez  defcribes 
oftheriver  this  river  as  larger  than  the  Nile,  and  vaftly  more  ra- 
Zebee.  pid.  They  paffed  it  by  a  kind  of  bridge,  but  certainly  a 
moft  tremendous  one.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  full  of 
rocks  •,  and  betwixt  every  two  of  thefe  a  Angle  tree  was 
laid,  fo  elaftic  that  it  would  bend  with  the  weight  of 
one  perfon  ;  while  the  vaft  height  of  the  precipice,  and 
the  fight  of  the  roaring  current  below,  was  fufficient  to 
ftrike  the  boldeft  with  terror.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from 
this  bridge  was  a  ford,  through  which  it  was  neceffary 
that  their  mules  ffiould  pafs ;  which  being  accompliffi- 
ed  without  any  accident,  though  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  they  entered  the  territory  of  Gingiro.  Here 
they  were  hofpitably  received  by  the  fovereign,  and 
after  a  mutual  exchange  of  prefents  proceeded  to  San- 
gara,  the  capital  of  another  fmall  kingdom  named  Cam- 
bat,  which  was  at  this  time  _governed  by  a  Moor  named 
Amelmal.  During  the  time  of  their  refidence  here,  one 
Manquer,  a  fchifmatic  Abyffinian,  arrived,  who  infi- 
nuated  to  the  king  that  the  recommendations  they  had 
brought  along  with  them  were  falfe.  This  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  ftaying  there  till  meffengers 
could  be  fent  to  Socinios  to  know  whether  it  was  fo  or 
not  ;  which  occafioned  a  delay  of  three  months.  At 
laft  orders  were  brought  to  fend  them  off  immediately. 
This  favourable  anfwer  procured  the  difmiffion  of  the 
ambaffadors  with  prefents ;  while  the  malicious  Man¬ 
quer  was  detained  prifoner.  He  efcaped,  howTever,  and 
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overtook  them  in  the  next  kingdon,  named  Alaba ,  Abyffinia, 
which  was  governed  by  a  Moor  named  Aliko.  Here 
he  accufed  them  of  a  defign  to  overturn  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion  altogether  :  which  fo  exafperated  the  bar¬ 
barian,  that  he  threatened  them  all  with  death  ;  and 
a  finally  put  them  in  prifon,  where  fome  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  died.  At  laft,  after  holding  a  council,  in  which  The  arcbaf- 
Manquer  gave  his  voice  for  putting  them  to  death,  it  fadors  are 
was  refolved  that  they  (hould  be  fent  back  to  Amelmal;  t0 

which  wTas  accordingly  done,  and  from  his  dominions 
they  returned  to  Abyffinia.  Thus  ended  this  memo¬ 
rable  embaffy,  by  which  the  pope  was  deprived  of  any 
authentic  documents  which  might  (how  that  any  Abyf¬ 
finian  emperor  had  ever  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mifcarriage,  more 
than  any  thing  elfe,  prevented  the  eftabliffiment  of 
Popery  in  this  country. 

Socinios  had  now  gone  fo  far  in  favour  of  the  Ca-  a  number 
tholic  party,  that  he  began  to  ffiare  in  fome  meafure  of  rebel- 
the  fate  of  Za  Denghel,  numberlefs  confpiracies  being  bons  on  ac" 
formed  againft  him  ;  wffiich  it  was  undoubtedly  owing  f.0l!nt  ot  re~ 
only  to  the  altered  fituation  of  affairs  by  the  preaching  8 
and  affiduity  of  Peter  Paez,  that  he  wTas  able  to  with- 
ftand.  The  confpirators  were  at  this  time  fupported, 
not  only  by  the  Abuna,  but  by  Emana  Chriftos  him¬ 
felf,  the  king’s  brother,  whom  we  have  frequently  had 
occafion  to  mention.  Their  firft  ftep  was  the  very 
fame  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  taken  by  Za  Selaffe 
in  the  time  of  Za  Denghel,  viz.  to  pronounce  fentence 
of  excommunication  on  the  emperor.  He  was  at  that  T^e  Akuna, 
time  abfent  on  an  expedition  againft  the  Agows ;  but  exconmml 
returned  immediately  on  hearing  what  W  as  tranfafted  nicates  the 
in  his  abfence ;  informing  the  Abuna,  that  if  he  did  emperor, 
not  recal  the  excommunication  without  delay,  his  head  bujj 1S  obl1”' 
ffiould  pay  the  forfeit.  This  fpirited  declaration  had  frawhis* 
fuch  an  effeft,  that  the  anathema  was  annulled,  and  the  fentence. 
confpiracy  diffolved  for  that  time.  It  was  next  refolv-  Attempt 
ed  between  Emana  Chriftos  the  king’s  brother,  Ju-toaffaffi- 
lius  his  fon-in-law7,  and  Kefla  Wahad  mafter  of  the  nate  the 
houfehold,  to  affaflinate  the  king  in  his  palace.  To  emperor,. 
accomplifti  this  purpofe  it  was  concerted  that  they 
ffiould  defire  an  audience ;  that  Julius  ffiould  enter 
firft,  and  prefent  a  petition  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would 
probably  be  refufed  :  on  this  he  was  to  begin  an  alter¬ 
cation  ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  it  the  other  two 
affaffins  wTere  to  come  up,  and  ftab  their  fovereign  be¬ 
fore  he  had  time  to  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

Happily  for  Socinios,  however,  he  was  informed  of 
his  danger  by  a  page  juft  before  Julius  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  :  on  which,  inftead  of  refufing  the  petition, 
he  granted  it  immediately ;  fo  that  there  w7as  no  room 
for  difpute.  He  then  got  up  to  walk  ;  which  was 
fcarce  done  when  Emana  Chriftos  alfo  came  ;  on  which 
Socinios  invited  them  all  to  the  terrace  to  w7alk  with 
him.  This  prevented  their  falling  upon  him  at  that 
moment ;  and  as  they  fuppofed  they  would  have  ftill  a 
better  opportunity  on  the  terrace,  they  readily  confent- 
ed.  But  Socinios  having  opened  a  private  door,  at  It  m£fca3v 
which  he  entered  firft,  drew7  it  quickly  after  him  ;  and  ries. 
as  this  door  had  a  fpring-lcck  ,made  by  Peter  Paez, 
wffiich  ffiut  it  in  the  infide,  but  could  not  be  opened 
from  without,  the  confpirators  were  difappointed.  Be¬ 
ing  alfo  fenfible  that  their  defign  had  been  difcovered, 
they  were  obliged  for  fome  time  to  keep  at  a  diftance, 
but  did  not  for  that  reafon  abandon  their  wicked  pro- 

lefts.. 
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Abyffima.  je&S.  Their  next  fcheme  was  to  be  put  in  execution 
'7 — ^  hen  the  king  was  abfent  on  an  expedition  againft  the 

lioiwftir/"  People  Sennaar,  who  had  made  a  violent  irruption 
of  the  cmi-  into  the  Abyflmian  territories.  The  objea  now  was  not 
fpirators  the  aflaflination  of  the  emperor,  but  of  his  brother  Sela 

continues.  Chriftos  \  becaufe  the  emperor  had  taken  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gojam  from  Emana  Chriftos,  who  was  a  fchif- 
matic,  to  give  it  to  Sela  Chriftos,  who  was  a  violent 
Julius  the  Catholic.  The  enterprife  was  begun  by  Julius  j  rvho 
fonSidaw  a  Proclamatiou,  that  all  thole  who  believed  two 

firft  appears  liatures  in  Chrift  fhould  leave  the  province  of  Tigre, 
in  arms.  where  he  w^as  governor  5  and  that  fuch  as  were  true 
:friends  to  the  Alexandrian  faith  ftiould  repair  to  his 
ftandard  to  fight  for  it.  lie  then  ordered  the  goods  of 
all  the  Catholics  in  Tigre  to  be  coufifcated  ;  and  march¬ 
ed  without  delay  into  Gojam,  in  hopes  to  furprife  Se¬ 
la  Chriftos.  But  here  the  whole  fcheme  was  baffled 
by  the  vigilance  and  a&ivity  of  the  emperor  ;  for  he 
having  received  information  of  what  was  going  for¬ 
ward,  returned  into  that  province  before  the  confpi- 
rators  had  received  certain  intelligence  of  his  having 
Is  deferted  left  it.  This  fo  much  damped  the  ardour  of  Emana 
by  Ins  a  fib-  Chriftos  and  Ivefla  Wahad,  that  they  flood  aloof  with¬ 
out  attempting  any  thing  till  Julius  fhould  try  his  for¬ 
tune.  That  rebel  w  as  at  firft  very  much  difconcerted  ; 
but  foon  recovering  his  courage,  advanced  to  the  place 
w  here  the  Nile  iffues  out  of  .the  lake  of  Dembea,  where 
he  met  with  the  Abuna.  Being  confirmed  by  that 
prieft  in  his  wricked  defigns,  he  refolved,  by  his  ad¬ 
vice,  to  fall  upon  the  king  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  Sela  Chriftos,  Simon  himfelf  (the  Abuna)  offering 
to  fhare  his  ^fortune  :  and  to  confirm  all,  a  new  and 
Socinios  ex-  folemn  excommunication  was  pronounced  againft  the 
communi-  king  and  all  his  adherents.  Socinios,  alarmed  at  thefe 

cond^ime"  Proceec^ngs>  ^ent  a  meffage  to  .Sela  Chriftos,  defiring 
him  to  come  to  his  affiftance  as  fail  as  poflibfe.  In  the 
mean  time  he  himfelf  advanced  to  meet  Julius  $  but 
chofe  his  pofts  fo  judicioufly,  that  he  could  not  be  for¬ 
ced  to  an  engagement  without  great  di  fad  vantage  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  Notwithftanding  this,  Julius 
pitched  his  camp  clofe  to  that  of  the  king,  with  a  de¬ 
sign  to  force  him  to  a  battle  at  all  events.  This  rafli 
a 61  ion  was  followed  by  one  ftill  worfe*  Simon  had 
perfuaded  him,  that  as  foon  as  the  royal  army  fhould 
fee  him,  they  would  abandon  the  ftandard  of  the  cm- 
R  d^de^h  peror  to  join  his.  On  this,  without  farther  conftdera- 
of  Tulius  t^on>  ru^d  into  t^le  camP  of  Socinios  with  a  very 
few  attendants,  and  reached  the  emperor’s  tent.  Here 
he  was  known  by  the  guards,  and  inftantly  difpatched 
with  all  his  followers the  whole  army  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight  after  his  death,  and  were  purfued  with 
great  (laughter  by  the  royalifts.  The  plunder  of  the 
camp  was  immenfe,  Julius  having  brought  all  his  riches, 
•which  he  Jiad  amaffed  by  a  long  courfe  of  extortion, 
into  the  field  along  with  him  and  all  of  thefe  were 
diftributed  among  the  foldiers.  A  vaft  number  of 
cattle  were  likewife  taken,  which  Socinios  diftributed 
Km  ana  among  the  priefts,  judges,  and  lay-officers.  By  this 

Chriftos  complete  vi&ory  the  whole  fcheme  of  the  confpirators 
taken,  but  was  overthrown.  Emana  Chriftos  having  no  forces 
?  ’  capable  of  coping  with  his  brother,  and  unwilling,  as 

we  have  faid,  to  aftift  Julius  openly,  had  retired  to  a 
high  mountain  named  Melca  Amba ,  in  the  territory  of 
Gojam.  Here  he  was  inverted  by  Af  Chriftos,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  general,  whom  Sela  Chriftos  had  left  govern- 
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or  when  he  joined  the  emperor.  Emana,  who  was  Abyffinla* 
like  wife  an  expert  commander,  would  have  made  a  vi-  v  - 
gorous-  defence  j  but  unfortunately  the  mountain  was 
fo  deftitute  of  water,  that  in  three  days  he  was  deli¬ 
vered  up  by  his  own  men  to  fave  tliemfelves  from  pe- 
ri filing  with  thirft.  On  being  brought  to  the  king,  he 
was  tried  in  a  full  affembly  of  judges,  and  condemned 
to  death  ;  but  the  king  pardoned  and  fent  him  to  A111- 
hara. 

.  This  terrible  confpiracy  had  been  occafioned  by  the 
difpute  concerning  the  two  natures  of  our  Saviour  : 
another  quickly  Followed  on  account  of  the  dif¬ 
pute  concerning  the  Sabbath-day  5  the  Abyftinian 
.church  infilling  on  the  obfervance  of  the  feventh  day 
of  the  wrcek  as  a  Sabbath,  and  the  Romiffl  church  on 
the  obfervance  of  the  firft  day.  The  author  of  this  Another 
rebellion  was  one  Janael,  wiio  had  been  concerned  in  rebellion  by 
the  expedition  formerly  mentioned,  in  which  the  A-Jonaei* 
gows  cattle  were  driven  away,  and  afterwards  reftored 
by  the  king.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  re- 
fentment  on  this  account  contributed  much  to  increafe 
Bis  zeal  on  the  prefent  occafion  j  but  whatever  was  the 
A'eal  caufe,  religion  was  the  foie  pretence.  He  began 
Avith  a  moft  infolent  but  anonymous  letter  to  the 
Ting  j  in  which  the  arguments  of  the  Alexandrians 
for  the  obfervance  of  the  Jewifh  Sabbath  were  ftated, 
and  the  contrary  dodtrine  condemned  with  the  utmoft 
virulence  of  expreflion.  The  king  himfelf  wras  reviled 
in#  the  moft  opprobrious  manner,  compared  to  another 
.Dioclefian,  the  Jefuits  faid  to  be  relations  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  all  of  them  devoted  to  hell  without  re¬ 
demption.  By  this  ftupid  performance  the  king  wras 
fo  much  offended,  that  he  added  a  claufe  to  the  form¬ 
er  proclamation,  commanding  that  u  all  out-door 
work,  fuch  as  plowing  and  fowling,  fliould  be  publicly 
followed  by  the  hufbandman  on  the  Saturday,  under 
penalty  of  paying  a  web  of  cotton  cloth  for  "the  firft; 
omiffion,  the  value  of  the  cloth  to  be  5s.  *?  the  fe- 
xond  offence  to  be  punifhed  by  a  confiscation  of  move¬ 
ables,  and  the  offence  not  to  be  pardoned  for  feven 
^ears.”  To  this  Socinios  added  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne  in  vindication  of  himfelf,  concerning  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  religious  matters  5  and  to  fhow  that 
he  wras  in  earned,  caufed  the  tongue  of  a  monk  to  be 
cut  out  for  denying  the  two  natures  of  Chrift,  and 
one  of  his  generals  to  be  whipt  for  observing  the  Jew  ifh 
Sabbath. 

In  the  mean  time  Jonael  having  colle&ed  what  for¬ 
ces  he  could,  openly  declared  againft  his  fovereign 
but  not  daring  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  he  retired  in¬ 
to  the  country  of  the  Galla,  on  hearing  that  Socinios 
was  approaching  him  with  an  army.  On  this  the  king 
entered  their  territories,  and  laid  them  wafte  j  which 
created  a  diffenfion  among  the  favages  themfelves  \  one 
party  being  for  affording  him  protection,  the  other 
for  delivering  him  up.  This  being  made  known  to  £s  muf 
the  king,  he  fent  a  few  prefents  to  the  faithlefs  barba-dered  by 
rians  of  Jonael’s  party  \  wrho  returned  his  kindnefs  by  die  Galla. 
fending  him  the  head  of  the  rebel,  though  but  a  fliort 
time  before  they  had  fought  with  their  brethren  for 
his  refeue. 

A  more  formidable  enemy  than  Jonael,  howxver,  Another 
ftill  remained.  The  province  of  Damot  was  one  of  rebellion, 
the  moft  difaffeCled  to  Socinios  in  the  whole  empire  $ 
and  to  this  place  the  greateft  part  of  the  religious  fa¬ 
natics 
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Abyffinia.  natics  in  Other  provinces  had  retired.  They  now  mu- 
v— -Ar— -  ftered  up  an  army  of  more  than  12,000  men,  among 
Defperate  whom  were  400  monks,  all  of  them  armed  with 
euthufiaira  fields,  lances,  and  fwords  *,  infpired,  befides,  with 
ftioniS.  fuch  a  degree  of  religious  enthufiafm,  that  they  expell¬ 
ed  to  be  rendered  invulnerable  by  all^  terreftrial  wea¬ 
pons,  and  that  armies  of  angels  would  fight  in  their 
caufe.  Againll  thefe  Sela  Chriftos  was  difpatched  with 
about  7000  excellent  foldiers  5  and  as  the  general  him- 
fclf  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  moll  of 
his  men,  we  need  not  doubt  that  both  parties  imagined 
themfelves  fure  of  the  protection  of  heaven,  a^d  con- 
fequently  that  the  encounter  would  be  very  violent. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  16th  of  O&ober  1620^ 
but  Sela  Chriftos  was  unwilling  to  deftroy  the  infatuated 
people,  who  he  knew  would  be  unable  to  refill  bis  ve¬ 
teran  troops.  He  therefore  firll  (bowed  them  his  fupe- 
riority  in  fome  Ikirmifhes  ,  and  then  fent  a  patiietic 
meffage,  offering  a  general  pardon  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  meffengers,  however,  were  not 
allowed  to  approach,  fo  that  an  engagement  became 
unavoidable.  The  numbers  of  the  rebels,  as  Sela 
Chriftos  had  forefeen,  availed  very  little  againll  the 
difcipline  of  the  veterans  lie  commanded.  The  400 
monks  made  a  moll  obftinate  refiftance  ,  and  did  not 
yield  till  after  180  of  them  had  been  killed  on  the 
fpot. 

The  etnper-  Socinios,  having  once  more  vanquiftied  Ins  enemies, 
or  publicly  nQW  determined  to  ftiow  his  attachment  to  the  church 
|u()!wS  of  Rome  more  openly.  Having  therefore  fent  for 
andrian  Peter  Paez,  he  told  him  his  final  rcfolution  to  embrace 
faith. 
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the  Catholic  religion  in  its  full  extent ,  after  which  he 
renounced  the  Alexandrian  church  in  the  moll  expli¬ 
cit  manner.  His  renunciation  was  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
clamation  vindicating  bis  condufl  ,  in  which,  bolides 
*  the  arguments  ufed  for  the  pope’s  fupremacy,  &c.  he 
infilled  much  on  the  bad  lives  of  the  clergy  of  the  cp- 
pofite  party,  and  for  which  it  appeared  that  there  was 
in  reality  too  much  foundation.  This  was  the  laft 
work  of  the  excellent  mifiionary  Peter  Paez,  who  died 
of  a  fever  immediately  after  his  leaving  the  king.  The 
example  of  the  fovereign,  however,  had  very  little  ef- 
fea  upon  his  fubje&s.  The  proclamation  was  follow- 
A  new  re-  ed  by  a  new  rebellion  in  Anihara.  Unluckily  the  ene- 
bellion  mies  of  his  brother  Sela  Chriftos  had  perfuaded  Soci- 
breaks  out.  nj05  tQ  deprive  him  of  bis  government  :  and  there  was 
no  other  in  the  kingdom  who  could  be  intruded  with 
fuch  an  important  commiftion  *,  fo  that  the  king  foon 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  replacing  and  com¬ 
mitting  to  him  the  charge  of  the  war  againll  the  re¬ 
bels.  In  this  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  fuccefs  : 
for  the  rebel  chief,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  contend 
with  his  enemy,  repaired  for  aflillance  to  the  Galla  *, 
The  rebel  who  no  fooner  had  him  in  their  power  than  they  killed 
chief  mur-  him  on  the  firll  offer  of  the  imperial  general,  mangling 
dered  by  body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  fcarce  a  bit  o~  it  re- 

the  Galla.  ma;ned  to  be  fent  to  his  antagonift. 

In  the  mean  time  news  of  the  revolution  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters  which  had  taken  place  in  Abyffmia, 
arrived  in  Europe.  Though  the  embaffy  to  the  pope 
and  king  of  Spain  could  not  pafs,  as  has  already  been 
related,  yet  frequent  accounts  had  been  otherwife 
A  new  pa-  tranf1Tljtted  *,  which  produced  fuch  an  effect,  that  a  new 
miffionaries  fct  of  mifiionaries,  with  a  patriarch  ( Alphonfo  Mendez) 
arrive  in  at  their  head,  were  fent  to  Abyffmia.  They  arrived 
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at  Gorgora,  the  feat  of  royal  refidence,  in  the  beginning  Abyffinia^ 
of  the  year  16267  and  at  the  very  nrft  audience  of  the  ' 

emperor,  it  was  agreed  that  he  ftiould  take  an  oath,  of 
fubmiftion  to  the  pope.  The  ceremony  was  perform-  Sccinio* 
ed  with  all  the  fplendour  that  could  be  contrived  :  thetake^an^^ 
patriarch  then  preached  a  fermon  on  the  pope  s  lu-  m-^10n  t0 
premacy  in  the  Portuguefe  language,  intermixed  with ^  p0pe. 
Latin  quotations  j  which  is  reported  to  have  greatly 
confirmed  the  faith  of  the  emperor  and  his  brother, 
though  neither  of  them  underllood  a  word  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  it  was  preached.  An  anfwer  to  this 
unintelligible  difeourfe  was  made  in  the  Amharic  lan¬ 
guage,  which  wras  equally  unintelligible  to  the  patriarch 
and  his  attendants  j  and  to  this  the  patriarch  added  a 
few  words  of  a  reply  equally  ill  underllood.  At  the 
conclufion  of  the  difpute,  an  oath  of  the  pope’s  fupie- 
niacy  was  taken  by  the  emperor  himfelf  on  his  knees, 
then  by  the  princes,  and  afterwards  by  all  preient,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  ftations.  Sela  Chriftos,  not  Violent 
contented  with  taking  the  oath,  drew  his  fword,  and  conduct  of 
in  words  not  eafily  underllood,  denounced  vengeance  ^  - 

on  44  thofe  who  fell  from  their  duty  and  he  likewife  ’ 
added  to  the  oath  of  fupremacy  another  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  Facilidas  the  prince  royal  ;  but  if  the  latter 
ftiould  fail  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
{wore  to  be  his  greateft  enemy  :  nor  would  he  be  fatis- 
fied  without  impofing  this  claufe  upon  all  the  officers, 
whether  civil  or  military,  then  prefent. 

This  violent  condu&  of  Sela  Chriftos  procured  hnnandotjhe 
a  number  of  enemies,  and  at  laft  was  the  occafion  of^p^ri* 
his  dellruclion  ,  but  that  of  the  king  and  patriarch  arch, 
fet  the  whole  empire  111  a  flame.  An  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  firll  pronounced  upon  all  who  did  not  keep 
the  oath  :  a  proclamation  was  next  iffued,  that  .all 
priefts  ftiould  previoully  embrace  the  Catholic  religion 
under  pain  of  death  ,  and  that  every  one,  under  the 
fame  penalty,  ihould  obferve  Lent  and  Ealler,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  Romilh  church.  The  patriarch 
proceeded  in  the  fame  ftyle  \  reordainiug  the  clergy , 
ccnfecrating  the  churches  over  again,  rebaptizmg  the 
people,  even  fuch  as  were  full  grown,  abrogating  cir- 
cumcifion,  polygamy,  and  divorce  (for  thefe  had  been 
allowed  by  the’ Alexandrian  church),  and  reducing  the 
moveable  feafts  entirely  to  the  rules  of  the  church  oi 
Rome. 

Though  polygamy  and  divorce  are  no  doubt  incon* 
fillent  with  the  pure  do&rines  of  the  gofpel,.  yet  it 
was  very  improper  to  meddle  with  thefe  praftices  at 
once  in  fuch  a  violent  manner.  Befides  the  confufion 
that  this  would  naturally  occafion  in  private  families, 
thefe  practices  gave  occafion  to  many  quellions  inlaw, 
which  it  belonged  to  the  civil  judges  to  decide  ,  but 
now  thefe  were  all  fubjefted  to  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  :  and  from  fome  other  fteps  taken  by  this 
prelate,  it  appeared  that  he  intended  to  encroach  much 
farther  upon  the  civil  authority.  One  of  thefe  related 
to  the  church  lands  ,  which  in  Ethiopia  are  granted  by 
the  king,  and  refumed  at  his  pleafure  ,  others  being 
granted"  in  their  place,  fo  that  neither  priefts  nor 
monks  have  any  property  in  them.  On  the  prefent  An  Abyffi- 
occafion,  an  Abyffini an  nobleman  had  poffeffed 


lands  belonging  to  a  Catholic  monk  •,  for  which  he  was  municated. 
called  before  the  patriarch.  On  his  refufing  to  fub- 
mit  to  this  new  tribunal,  he  was  inftantly  condemned 
to  reftore  the  lands  ;  but  refufing  this  alfo,  the  patri- 
L  arch 
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Abyffinia.  arch  took  an  opportunity,  as  he  was  attending  the  em- 
' - v - -  peror  at  church,  to  pronounce  feritence  of  excommu¬ 

nication  againft  him,  giving  him  over  at  once,  foul  and 
body,  to  the  devil. — On  hearing  this  terrible  fentence 
pronounced,  the  nobleman  fainted  away,  and  was  with 
difficulty  recovered.  On  the  interceffion  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  however,  the  curfe  was  taken  off 3  but  the  in¬ 
cident  produced  a  very  difagreeable  effeft  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who  from  that  day  began  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  greater  averfion  than  ever  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics  and  their  priefts.  This  averfion  was  greatly 
an  faint;1"  increafed  by  the  abfurd  conduct  of  the  patriarch,  in 
thrown  out  ordering  the  body  of  an  Abyflinian  faint  to  be  taken 
of  the  up,  and  thrown  out  of  the  grave  in  an  ignomfijiqus 
grave.  manner,  becaufe  it  had  been  buried  under  the  altar  of 
a  church,  which  he  imagined  was  thus  defiled.  In  all 
other  refpecls,  the  patriarch  behaved  in  fuch  an  infolent 
and  overbearing  manner,  that  the  efljjpfts  of  his  op- 
preffion  foon  began  to  be  univerfally  felt,  and  the 
Catholic  religion  began  very  quickly  to  decline. — 
fitur^al  ^ie  ftr°k-e  given  to  it  was  the  alteration  of  the 
tered,  "  liturgy  ;  which  was  done  at  the  defire  of  the  empe¬ 
ror.  Ever  fmce  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Latin  mafs  book,  &c.  had  been  made  ufe 
of  according  to  the  praftice  of  the  church  of  Rome  3 
but  as  it  feemed  very  unreafonable  to  impofe  this  at 
ortce  upon  the  Ethiopians,  Socinios  ordered  the  patri¬ 
arch  to  make  fuch  alterations  in  the  old  Abyflinian  li¬ 
turgies  as  he  thought  proper,  that  the  people  might 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  devotions  in 
a  language  they  underftood.  The  patriarch,  not  being 
able  to  aflign  any  folid  reafon  to  the  contrary,  was 
obliged  to  comply ;  but  no  fooner  was  this  done  than 
the  people  made  ufe  of  their  old  liturgies  entirely,  with¬ 
out  the  leal!  regard  to  the  innovations  of  the  patriarch. 
An  army  In  the  midft  of  the  confufion  which  daily  took  place 
the  GaUa  ^rom  t^le^"e  caUl®s>  ^  Galla  made  a  dreadful  invafion, 
e  a  a’  and  cut  off  one  of  the  emperor’s  generals  with  his 
whole  army :  nor  were  all  the  abilities  of  Sela  Chri- 
ftos,  who  had  fo  often  diftingulftied  himfelf,  fufficient 
to  retrieve  matters  3  fo  that  the  favages,  after  having 
ravaged  the  country  for  fome  time  at  pleafure,  retum- 
Tecla  Ge-  e(j  home  loaded  with  booty.  This  misfortune  was 
king’s  fon-  by  the  revolt  of  Tecla  Georgisthe  king’s  fon- 

in-law,  re-  in-law  ;  who  not  only  made  religion  the  pretence  for 
volts.  taking  up  arms,  but  infulted  the  Catholics  in  the  moft 
outrageous  manner  3  collefting  their  images  and  other 
religious  trinkets  into  a  heap,  and  then  publicly  fet- 
ting  fire  to  them.  After  this  he  called  before  him  his 
own  chaplain,  named  Abba  Jacob ,  who  was  a  Catholic, 
flripped  him  of  his  pontificals,  and  killed  him  with  his 
own  hand.  A  reconciliation  with  Socinios  was  now 
impoflible  ;  fo  that  he  had  no  refource  but  in  arms.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  equally  unfuccefsful  with  the 
Is  defeated,  other  rebels  in  this  reign  3  being  defeated,  taken  pri- 
taken,  and  foner,  and  put  to  death  along  with  his  filler  Abdera, 
executed.  notwithilanding  the  interceffion  of  a  Catholic  miflion- 
ary  for  him,  and  that  of  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the 
court  for  his  filler. 

As  the  reafons  given  by  the  king  for  refilling  fuch 
powerful  interceffion  were  purely  religious,  the  people 
Revolt  of  became  more  and  more  averfe  to  a  profeflion  fo  ex- 
whoVet  tT'  tremely  oppreflive  and  fanguinary  as  that  of  Rome 
Melcta  U?  feemed  to  be.  A  revolt  of  the  Agows  quickly  follow- 
-Chnttoi.  ed  3  not  that  religion  had  really  any  lhare  in  their  de- 
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terminations,  but  that  they  were  exafperated  by  the  Abyffin-a. 

flavery  and  oppreflion  to  which  they  faw  themfelves  v—— v~— *■' 

fubjefted.  They  now  therefore  fet  up  Melcha  Chri- 

llos,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  as  a  pretender  to  the 

crown  3  and  foon  put  on  fuch  a  formidable  appearance, 

that  the  king  himfelf  thought  proper  to  march  againft 

them  with  an  army  of  30,000  fighting  men,  which 

with  the  fervants  and  other  attendants  amounted  to 

more  than  80,000.  Melcha  Chrillos  retired  with  his 

troops  to  the  craggy  mountains  of  the  country  3  and 

being  imprudently  followed  by  the  emperor,  rolled 

down  fuch  quantities  of  Hones  from  the  precipices,  that 

Socinios  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  precipitation, 

after  having  loll  almoll  one  half  of  his  army. 

On  this  defeat  the  emperor  found  himfelf  obliged  to  The  rebels 
apply  to  Sela  Chrillos,  whom  he  had  again  difgraced  defeated  b%, 
and  deprived  of  his  government.  He  fucceeded  in  giv-^a  Chri" 
ing  the  rebels  a  dreadful  overthrow,  which  for  fome  Lsca  Ma- 
time  entirely  broke  their  power  3  but  this  fuccefs  was  riam’s  re- 
quickly  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Laeca  Mariam,  av°h  and 
near  relation  of  the  king.  He  alfo  was  defeated,  and  death‘ 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  mountain  fo  fteep,  that  though 
he  attended  it  in  fafety,  he  was  dallied  in  pieces  with 
many  of  his  followers  in  attempting  to  defcend  3  the 
reft,  who  efcaped  this  danger,  being  killed  by  their 
purfuers.  Still,  however,  the  rebel  Melcha  Chrillos  Several 
was  unffibdued  3  againft  whom  Prince  Facilidas,  the  misfortunes 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was  fent,  having  under  hefcJ  the 
him  a  nobleman  of  moft  diftinguilhed  charafter  named  emPeror* 
Keba  Chriftos.  The  latter  was  defeated  and  killed, 
without  its  being  ifi  the  power  of  Facilidas  to  do  any 
thing  towards  the  fuppreflion  of  the  rebellion.  This 
misfortune  was  followed  by  the  death  of  Fecur  Egzie, 
formerly  ambaffador  with  Antonio  Fernandes  to  the 
pope,  but  now  lieutenant-general  to  Sela  Chriftos.  He 
was  cut  off  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops  by  the 
GaUa  3  and  from  many  misfortunes  befalling  the 
imperial  troops,  the  power  of  Melcha  Chriftos  wras 
augmented  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  now  began  to 
aft  as  a  king,  and  appointed  a  deputy-governor  to 
one  of  the  provinces.  His  opinion  of  his  own  impor-Arebel  ge- 
tance,  however,  had  almoll  proved  his  ruin  3  for  the  n.eral  en- 
new  governor  having  appointed  a  great  feftiyal  on 
Saturday,  in  oppofition  to  the  royal  edift,  he  was  at-  ’ 
tacked  by  a  party  of  the  king’s  troops,  and  entirely 
routed  with  the  lofs  of  4000  of  his  men.  This  defeat  prince  Fa- 
was  revenged  by  an  overthrow  given  to  Prince  Faci-cilidas  de- 
lidas  himfelf  3  the  blame  of  which  was  laid  upon  Selafeated- 
Chriftos.  The  latter,  as  we  have  often  had  occalion 
to  obferve,  was  not  only  a  moft  valiant  commander, 
but  a  rigid  Catholic  ;  and  thefe  two  qualities  might 
naturally  have  been  thought  to  fecure  him  in  favour 
with  the  emperor.  His  violent  conduct  in  regard  to^eja 
the  Catholic  religion,  however,  had  raifed  him  fo  ma-  ft  os  univer- 
ny  enemies,  that  accufations  were  perpetually  brought  tally  hated, 
againft  him  3  find  one  difgrace  conftantly  followed  an¬ 
other,  notwithilanding  all  his  fervices.  The  pjrefent 
accufation  was  brought  by  one  Lefana  Chriftos,  whom 
Sela  Chriftos  had  formerly  condemned  to  death.  For 
this  offence  he  had  received  a  pardon  from  Socinios  3 
and  he  now  revenged  himfelf  upon  his  former  judge  by 
accufing  him  to  his  fovereign.  Sela  Chriftos  was  not 
unmindful  of  this  conduft  3  and  therefore,  as  foon  as 
he  had  him  in  his  power,  put  him  to  death  without 
regarding  the  pardon  he  had  received.  The  emperor 
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AbySinia.  on  this  deprived  him  of  the  government  of  Gojam,  niftiment  of  leprofy  infli&ed  upon  Uzziali  for  affum-  Abyfllma^ 

f  which  he  gave  to  Scrca  Chriftos,  who  was  fuppofed  to  ing  the  prieft’s  office.  Thus  an  altercation  commen-  ’  v  ' 

Deprived  be  a  dependent  ou  Prince  Facilidas,  and  was  befides  ced  3  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  behaviour,  oi  So¬ 

ot  the  go-  coufin  t0  emperor  himfelf.  The  new  governor,  cinios,  that  his  extreme  favour  for  theJR.omiih  reli- 
ofGoiam*  on  his  entering  upon  office,  promifed  Solemnly  to  fup-  gion  began  to  decline.  After  this  he  fet  out  for  the 

Revolt  of  port  the  Catholic  religion  ;  but  no  fooner  did  he  arrive  country  of  Lafta,  where  Melcha  Chriftos  was,  and  the 

the  new  go-in  Gojam,  than  he  folicited  Prince  Facilidas  to  rebel  entrance  to  which  was  guarded  by  very  high  and  rug- 
Ycrnor.  againft  his  father,  and  re-eftablifti  the  Alexandrian  ged  mountains.  Among  thefe  the  rebels  had  llrongly 
faith.  This  was  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  he  fortified  themfelves  3  but  were  driven  from,  four  polls 

(bowed  his  difobedience.  He  had  received  the  charge  by  the  king’s  troops,  fo  that  the  latter  imagined  a 

of  a  caravan  which  came  annually  from  Narea  $  but  complete  vi&ory  had  been  gained.  Affembling  them- 
inftead  of  a&ing  properly  in  this  refpeft,  he  employ-  felves,  however,  on  the  top  of  another  high  mountain, 

ed  himfelf  in  driving  oft  the  cattle  of  the  Agows  and  the  rebels  watched  their  opportunity 3  and  defending 

Damots,  who  expe&ed  no  harm,  and  were  confequent-  fuddenly  upon  them,  cut  off  great  numbers,  and  obliged  The  empe- 

ly  quite  unprepared.  Such  numbers  of  them  were  the  reft  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Another  cam- ^  defeat- 

carried  off  on  this  occafion,  that  100,000  are  faid  to  paign  was  therefore  neceilary  3  but  now  the  army  loft  e  * 

have  been  fent  to  the  Abyftinian  market.  Socinios,  all  patience.  They  were  become  weary  of  making  war 

when  informed  of  fuch  an  atrocious  robbery,  ordered  on  their  countrymen,  and,  after  fiaughtering  them  in 
him  to  reftore  the  cattle,  and  to  furrender  himfelf  pri-  the  field,  feeing  the  intervals  between  the  campaigns 

loner  3  but  inftead  of  complying  with  this  order,  he  filled  up  with  numerous  executions  of  thofe  who  had 

again  folicited  Facilidas  to  revolt  againft  his  father.  efcaped  the  fword.  A  deputation  was  therefore  fent  The  army 

For  this  he  wTas  (harply  reproved  3  but  now,  deter-  from  the  foldiers  by  .Prince  Facilidas,  who,  though  he  rt^oratjon 

mined  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the  prince  had  had  never  declared  his  fentiments  openly,  was  llrongly  0f  the  Alex- 
entered  into  his  fchemes,  he  fent  a  public  meffage  to  fufpe&ed  of  being  no  friend  to  the  Catholics.  The  amlrian 
him,  in  which  he  was  defired  to  come  and  take  poftef-  purport  of  the  deputation  was,  that  they  did  not  mean  faith, 
fion’of  the  kingdom.  Facilidas  imprifoned  the  per-  to  fay  that  the  Romifh  prefeffion  was  a  bad  one,  but 
fon  who  brought  this  treafonable  meffage,  and  foon  af-  it  was  fucli  as  they  could  not  underftand  3  and.confe- 
ter  fent  him  to  Socinios  3  but  Serca  Chriftos  ftill  per-  quently  there  could  be  no  merit  on  their  part  in  pro- 
fifted  in  his  mad  attempts.  He  now  propofed  to  abo-  felling  it.  They  were  ready,  however,  to  lay  down 
lilh  the  Romilh  religion  throughout  the  kingdom  3  and  their  lives  for  the  public  good,  provided,  their  ancient 
with  that  view  attacked  a  convent  wffiich  Sela  Chriftos  religion  was  reftored  3  but  this  was  a  point  they  would 
had  built  in  Gojam  :  but  the  fathers  having  been  fur-  not  give  up,  and  without  which  they  would  neither 
nifhed  with  fome  fire-arms,  made  fo  good  a  defence,  concern  themfelves  in  the  quarrel,  nor  even  wilh  fuc- 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  over  the  enterprife.  He  cefs  to  the  emperor’s  arms.  With  regard  to  the  Ro- 
then  took  the  laft  ftep  to  complete  his  folly,  by  open-  milh  religion,  they  added  this  declaration,  perhaps  the 
ly  revolting  againft  the  emperor,  and  fetting  up  a  ftrongeft  poffible  mark  of  averfion,  that,  they  did  not 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  in  opposition  to  him,  whom  wijh  to  know  any  thing  about  it.  Socinios,  therefore, 
he  had  found  living  in  obfeurity  among  his  mother’s  according  to  the  Abyftinian  accounts,,  promifed  to  re¬ 
relations.  To  emoff  all  poffibility  of  reconciliation  ftore  the  Alexandrian  faith,  on  condition  that  he  re- 
with  the  emperor,  he  renewed  the  Sacrilegious  pra&ices  turned  vi&orious  from  Lafta.  The  army  then  rea- 
of  Georgis,  and  put  to  death  a  prieft  tor  refufmg  to  dily  agreed  to  follow  him  wherever  he  pleafed  3  while 

deny  the  two  natures  of  Chrift.  Thus  he  procured  a  the  rebels,  having  left  their  fortrefles  in  Lafta,  pro¬ 

multitude  of  enthufiafts  to 'join  him  3  but  when  the  af-  bably  from  a^confidence  in  their  own  ftrength,  boldly 
fair  came  to  a  decifion,  and  Prince  Facilidas  with  a  marched  towards  the  royal  army.  In  the  engagement, 

well-difciplined  army  was  fent  againft  him,  it  then  be-  however,  they  did  not  ihow  their  uftial  alacrity,  and 

came  evident  how  little  the  fanaticifm  of  a  tumul-  were  foon  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  8000  men.  Many  Melcha 

tuous  rabble  availed  againft  the  (kill  of  a  regular  army.  of  their  belt  officers  were  killed  on  the  Spot,  and  Mel-  Chriltos  de- 
Heisde-  The  rebels  fought,  however,  with  great  obftinacy  till  cha  Chriftos  himfelf  efcaped  only  by  the  fwiftnefs  offeated* 

feated,  ta-  moft  of  them  were  killed,  their  commander  being  ob~  his  horfe. 

ken  and  bged  to  take  refuge  on  a  mountain  ;  from  whence  be-  By  this  victory  the  power  of  the  rebels  was  broken  3 

dea  h*  ing  una^^e  to  m£*ke  his  efcape,  he  at  laft  came  down  but  it  was  net  attended  with  the  fame  fatisfa&ion  to 

and  Surrendered  at  diferetion.  We  need  not  doubt  of  the  people  with  which  other  vi&ories  were  wont  to  be 

his  fate  3  but  notwithftanding  the  execution  of  this  accompanied.  On  viewing  the  field  of  battle  along 

rebel,  another  ftill  remained.  This  was  Melcha  Chri-  with  Facilidas  next  day,  the  prince  is  faid  to  have  made 

ftos,  againft  whom  the  emperor  next  prepared  to  a  pathetic  Speech  to  his  father  3  in  which  he  told  him,  Pathetic 

march.  He  now  found,  however,  the  bad  confe-  that  the  bodies  of  the  men  he  law  dead  on  the  field  of fpeech  of 

quences  of  having  a£led  fo  violently  in  favour  of  the  battle  were  neither  thofe  of  Pagans  nor  Mohammedans,  ^a“ 

Catholic  religion.  His  army  was  fo  difaffe&ed,  that  but  of  his  own  Chriftian  fubje&s  3  and  that  yi&ories  of  hL  fiitliew 

The  emPe*  ke  couij  fcarcely  put  any  confidence  in  them.  For  this  kind  were  like  driving  a  fword  into  his  own  en-  concerning 

inbis  feve-  this  reafon  he  iffued  a  proclamation,  that  fuch  as  chofe  trails.  “  *  How  many  men  (fays  he)  have  you  flaugh-  tjie  war. 

rity  con-  to  obferve  the  Wednefday  as  a  faft  inftead  of  Satur-  tered  ?  how  many  more  have  you  yet  to  kill  ?  We  are  *  '  x 

cerningre-  fay,  had  liberty  to  do  fo.  This  and  fome  other  in-  become  a  proverb  even  to  the  Pagans,  and  Moors  for.T™^.0  * 

’  dulgencies  being  reported  to  the  patriarch,  the  latter  carrying  on  this  war  3  and  for  apoftatizing,  as  they  fay, 

refentedby  iharply  reproved  him  as  committing  an  encroachment  from  the  faith-  of  our  anceftors.”  The  king  did  not 

the  patri-  on  the  priefthood  :  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the  pu-  make  any  reply  at  that  time  3  but  the  efte<5ls  of  the 

arch.  L  2  prince’s 
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An  univer¬ 
sal  tolera¬ 
tion  grant¬ 
ed. 

Oppofed  by 
the  patri¬ 
arch. 


The  empe¬ 
ror  reitores 
the  Alex¬ 
andrian 
faith,  and 
refigns  the 
Kingdom. 


Abyfiinia.  prince’s  words  were  Toon  apparent.  The  patriarch  took 
the  firft  opportunity  of  upbraiding  him  with  his  ingra¬ 
titude  to  the  Catholics,  and  deferting  the  religion 
whofe  profefiors  had  by  their  prayers  obtained  fuch  a 
Signal  victory.  To  this  Socinios  replied  in  general, 
that  he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  eitablifh 
the  Catholic  religion  5  for  which  he  had  hied  the  blood 
of  thoufands,  and  had  hill  as  much  more  to  lhed  :  but 
that  he  fhould  confider  of  the  matter,  and  acquaint  him 
with  his  final  refolution.  This  was  by  no  means  fa¬ 
vourable  p  for  next  day,  in  a  meffage  to  the  patriarch, 
ne  recounted  the  many  rebellions  which  had  been  ex¬ 
cited  on  account  of  religion  }  and  concluded  with  tell¬ 
ing  him,  that  though  the  faith  of  Rome  was  not  a 
bad  one,  yet  the  people  of  Abyffinia  did  not  underhand 
it.  For  this  reafon  he  was  determined  to  grant  a  tole¬ 
ration,  by  allowing  fuch  a  ^profeffed  the  Catholic  faith 
to  do  fo  in  peace,  and  fuch  as  rather  choi’e  that  of  A- 
iexandria  to  do  the  fame.  The  patriarch  replied,  that 
he  had  no  obje&ion  to  grant  this  indulgence  to  fuch 
as  had  not  yet  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  \  but  thofe 
who  had  done  fo  could  not  be  permitted  to  renounce 
it  without  a  grievous  lin.  Thus  a  new  fyhem  of  per- 
fecution  would  have  commenced  :  but  the  emperor, 
underftanding  well  the  purport  of  his  difeourfe,  replied, 
that  if  this  was  the  cafe,  he  was  no  longer  matter  .of  his 
own  kingdom  and  immediately  afterwards  ilTued  a 
proclamation,  wherein  he  declared  the  Alexandrian 
faith  reftored,  with  the  altars  for  the  facrament,  litur¬ 
gy,  and  every  other  thing  belonging  to  it  j  at  the  fame 
time,  that  being  now  old  and  infirm,  he  himfelf  refigned 
the  crown  and  empire  to  Facilidas. 

This  remarkable  proclamation  was  made  on  the  1 4th 
of  June  1632*,  after  which  Socinios  took  no  farther 
care  of  public  affairs ;  nor  did  he  long  furvive  this 
tranfadiion.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  September  this 
year,  and  with  him  fell  all  the  hopes  of  the  Jefuits. 
Facilidas,  as  had  been  rightly  conje&ured,  was  an  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  to  the  Catholic  faith.  As  foon  there¬ 
fore  as  he  had  obtained  the  government,  even  before 
he  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  king,  the  Catholics 
were  everywhere  difplaced  from  offices  of  truft  and  ho¬ 
nour  \  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  ettablifhed  on 
the  throne,  a  letter  was  fent  to  the  patriarch,  informing 
him,  that  as  the  Alexandrian  faith  was  now  rettored, 
it  was  become  jndifpenfably  neceflary  for  him  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  efpecially  as  the  new  Abuna  was  on  the 
way,  and  only  deferred  his  journey  till  the  Romitti 
prietts  fhould  be  out  of  the  country.  For  this  reafon 
he  commanded  the  patriarch,  with  all  his  brethren,  to 
leave  their  convents  throughout  the  empire,  and  retire 
to  Fremona  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  there  to  wait 
his  further  pleafure.  The  patriarch  attempted  to  foft- 
en  him  by  many  concefiions,  but  in  vain  ;  on  the  9th 
of  March  1633  he  was  ordered,  with  the  reft  of  the 
fathers,  to  proceed  immediately  for  Fremona.  This 
they  were  obliged  to  comply  wfith  5  but  the  emperor, 
un^lerttanding  that  they  were  about  to  eftabliffi  them- 
felves,  and  to  folicit  fuccours  from  Spain  to  accomplilli 
their  purpofes  by  force,  he  fent  orders  to  the  patriarch 
inftantly  to  deliver  up  all  the  gunpowder  they  had  at 
that  place,  and  to  prepare  without  delay  to  fet  out  for 
?»fafuah.  Still  the  infatuated  and  obftinate  prieft  de¬ 
termined  not  to  comply  with  the  emperor’s  orders.  At 
kft  he  thought  proper  to  deliver  up  the  gunpowder  ) 


The  new~ 
emperor 
an  enemy 
to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics. 


The  patri¬ 
arch  com¬ 
manded  to 
quit  Abyf- 


but  refolvcd  to  leave  his  companions  behind  him,  and  Abyffinia. 
to  difperfe  them  as  much  as  poffible  through  the  cm-  '—"■"V""—* 
pirc,  in  cafe  he  himfelf  fhould  be  obliged  to  embark  at 
Maluah  }  which,  however,  he  did  not  by  any  means 
intend.  For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  tlie  Bahama-  Ke  a  ^  „ 
gafh,  named  John  Ahay%  then  in  rebellion  againft  the  for  p^ftec! 
emperor  ;  who  carried  them  all  off  from  Fremona  in  t  ion  to  the 
the  night  time,  under  a  guard  of  foldiers,  and  lodged  Barhama- 
them  fafely  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs  named  Adicctta.  Here  rebellion 
the  patriarch  imagined  that  he  might  remain  in  fafety  nrc  e  ii0n' 
till  Jie  fhould  be  able  to  procure  fuccours  from  India. 

In  this,  how'ever,  he  -was  deceived.  John  conveyed 
them  from  place  to  place,  through  many  unwholefome 
fituations,  till  their  ftrength  as  well  as  their  patience 
was  exhaufted.  At  laft,  on  receiving  a  prefent  of  gold, 
he  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  old  habitation  Adi- 
cotta.  Facilidas,  then,  being  determined  at  all  events 
to  get  rid  of  fuch  troublefome  guefts,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  John  by  bribes  to  deliver  them  into  his 
hands.  John  was  too  delicate  to  comply  with  this  re- 
queft,  which  he  fuppofed  would  be  a  violation  of  hos¬ 
pitality  p  but  he  confented,  on  receiving  a  proper  com- The  patrl- 
penfation,  to  fell  them  to  the  Turks.  Two  were  left  arch  and 
in  Abyffinia,  in  hopes  of  foon  (haring  the  crown  of  °dier 
inartyrdom  ;  and  this  indeed  Facilidas  did  not  delay 
to  put  them  in  poiTeftion  of,  both  being  ordered  for  Turks, 
execution  as  foon  as  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

Not  content  with  this,  and  being  perpetually  appre- 
henfive  of  frefh  invaiions  from  Europe,  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  wfith  the  Turkifh  bafhaw’S  to  keep  the  ports 
of  Mafuah  and  Suakem  fhut  againft  them  *,  by  which 
their  entrance  into  Aby  ftinia  would  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented. 

During  thefc  tranfa&ions,  the  emperor  took  the 
mo  ft  effectual  methods  otherwife  to  eradicate  the  Ro- 
mifh  religion,  by  cutting  off  the  principal  perfons  who 
profeffed  it,  or  obliging  them  to  renounce  their  profef- 
fion.  The  principal  of  thefe  was  Iteuncle  Sola  Chrif-  seja 
tos,  who  had  deferved  fo  wjell  of  the  late  emperor  So-ftosputto 
cinios,  and  of  the  whole  empire  in  general.  His  ex-<tetk* 
ceftive  bigotry  in  religious  matters  proved  the  caufe  of 
his  deftruCtion,  as  has  formerly  been  hinted.  When 
it  w*as  propofed  to  him  to  renounce  his  faith,  he  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  do  fo,  either  to  avoid  the  greateft  pu- 
nilliment  the  king  could  inflict,  or  to  obtain  the  great- 
eft  gift  he  had  in  his  powder  to  beftow.  On  this  he  was 
banifhed  to  an  unhealthy  difhfiCl  among  the  mountains 
of  Samen  }  but  as  even  here  he  kept  up  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Jefuits,  and  wfifhed  to  facilitate  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  more  Portuguefe  from  India,  he  W'aslen- 
tenced  to  be  hanged  on  a  cedar  tree. 

The  expulfion  of  the  prefent  race  of  miffionaries  did. 
not  entirely  difeourage  the  Europeans  from  attempting 
to  introduce  a  frefh  niitTion  into  Abyflinia.  I'he  ob¬ 
ftinate,  haughty,  and  rebellious  fpirit  of  the  Jefuits  wras 
univerfally  condemned,  and  regarded  as  the  caufe  of 
the  extreme  averfion  fhov'ed  by  the  emperor  and  the 
whole  empire  againft  the  doctrines  they  profeffed.  It 
was  therefore  hoped,  and  not  without  fome  appearance 
of  reafon,  that  the  point  might  ftill  be  gained,  provi¬ 
ded  the  million  were  undertaken  by  others  lefs  violent 
and  infidious  in  their  behaviour.  After  the  execution  A  ^ 
of  thofe  wTho  remained  in  Abyffinia,  fix  Capuchins,  the  fio^dei_* 
reformed  order  of  St  Francis,  wrere  fent  with  protec- taken  by  fix 
tions  from  the  Grand  Signior  to  facilitate  their  paffage  Francifcan 

into  Capuchins. 
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1  Abyffinia.  into  Abyflinia,  where  they  hoped  to  revive  the  droop- 
— v-— ■'ing,  or  rather  loft,  caufe  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  event  of  this  undertaking  was  truly  unfortunate. 
Four  of  The  Galla  murdered  two  who  attempted  to  enter  A- 
them  mur-  foyfftnia  by  the  way  of  Magadoxa.  Two  who  arrived 
theot’her  *n  the  country  Were  ftoned  to  death  5  while  the' 

two  return,  remaining  tv/o,  hearing  at  Mafuah  of  the  fate  of  their 
companions,  returned  home  with  the  melancholy  ac- 
Three  o-  count  of  it.  This  bad  fuccefe  did  not  deter  three 
thers  mur-  others  from  making  the  fame  attempt  a  fhort  time  af- 
dered  by  terwards  3  but  they  having  imprudently  informed  Fa- 
ciUda^  Fa'cHidas  °f  their  intention,  were  murdered  by  the  baihaw 
of  Mafuah,  who  had  received  orders  from  him  to  this 
purpofe.  So  particular  was  the  emperor  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  this  order,  that  he  caufed  the  ba- 
ftiaw  to  fend  him  the  Ikin  of  their  faces  and  heads  3 
that  he  might  know  by  their  faces  that  they  were 
Europeans,  and  by  their  ftiaved  heads  that  they  were 
priefts. 

Melcha  The  Catholic  faith  was  now  totally  fuppreffed,  but 
contimi  ^the  fpirit  of  rebellion  ftill  prevailed  ;  and  Melcha  Chri- 
rebellion.in^:os  continued  as  much  in  oppofition  to  his  fovereign 
as  when  he  firft  took  up  arms  on  pretence  of  religion. 
At  firft  he  met  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  ;  totally  de¬ 
feated  the  royal  army,  though  commanded  by  Facili- 
das  in  perfon 3  after  which,  purfuing  his  good  fortune, 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  capital,  entered  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  was  formally  crowned  king.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  laft  of  his  good  fortune.  Facilidas  hav¬ 
ing  quickly  recruited  his  army,  fent  three  able  gene¬ 
rals  to  attack  his  rival,  who  was  now  acting  the  fove- 
** dk^d*  re*Sn  *n palace.  The  rebels  were  attacked  andfur- 
ai‘  1  e  *  rounded  before  they  expe&ed  an  enemy,  were  almoft 
entirely  cut  off,  and  Melcha  Chriftos  himfelf  was  killed 
in  the  engagement. 

The  victory  over  Melcha  Chriftos  was  followed  by 
feveral  fuccefsful  expeditions  againft  the  Agows  and 
Galla  3  but  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  this  empe¬ 
ror,  the  rebels  of  Lafta,  who  feemed  determined  not  to 
yield  while  there  remained  a  poftibility  of  refiftance, 
The  rebels  chofe  the  fon  of  Melcha  Chriftos  for  their  king,  and 
fi!u  for  the:raga*n  ^eSan  t^le^r  depredations  on  the  neighbouring 
leader.  provinces.  Facilidas  marched  againft  them  with  his 
ufual  activity ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  the 
The  emper-greateft  part  of  his  army  by  cold  among  the  mountains 
or’s  army  0f  Lafta,  though  it  was  then  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
with  cold.  an<^  consequently  the  fun  was  only  1 2°  froxp  being  ver¬ 
tical,  the  latitude  of  Lafta  being  no  more  than  1 2®, 
and  the  fun  1 2  hours  in  the  day  above  the  horizon. — 
Before  this  rebellion  could  be  fuppreffed,  another  was 
begun,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Claudius  the  king’s 
brother.  He  had  not  the  fame  good  fortune  with  the 
Princes  of  rebels  of  Lafta  3  but  was  quickly  defeated,  taken  pri- 
the  blood  foner,  and  banilhed  to  a  mountain  called  Wechne ; 
again  im-  which  ferved  from  that  time  for  the  imprifoument  of 
sTmouiv  0n  t^ie  Princes  °f  the  blood-royal.  The  fuppreftion  of  one 
tain.  rebellion,  however,  feemed  to  have  no  other  effeft  than 
Facilidas  t’nat  of  giving  rife  to  another.  A  new  expedition  was 
defeated  by  to  be  undertaken  againft  the  Agows  and  Shangalla  3 
the  Ag;ov.s  but  they  had  polled  themfelves  fo  advantageoully,  that 
and  Shan-  the  r0yal  army  was  entirely  defeated  without  being 
®‘t  a*  able  to  make  any  impreflion  on  their  enemies.  Faci¬ 
lidas,  however,  knowing  that  this  defeat  could  be  at¬ 
tended  with  no  other  bad  corifequence  than  the  lofs  of 
the.  men,  which  had  already  happened,  inarched 


ly  againft  the  rebels  of  Lafta  without  attempting  to  Abyflinia. 
revenge  the  defeat  he  had  fuftained.  The  rebel  gene-  ' 

ral,  weary  of  contention,  in  which  he  probably  faw  rebels 
that  he  would  be  finally  unfuccefsful,  chofe  to  fubmlt  £u-UI^t-a 
unconditionally  to  the  emperor  3  who,  though  he  at 
firft  affe&ed  to  treat  him  with  feverity,  foon  after  re¬ 
leafed  him  from  prifon,  bellowing  upon  him  large  pof- 
feflions  in  Begemder,  with  his  daughter  Theoclea  in 
marriage. 

Facilidas  died  in  the  month  of  October  1665,  and  Reign  of; 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hannes.  This  prince  wasIiannes*' 
fuch  an  enthuliaft  for  Chriftianity,  that  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  iffued  a  proclamation,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  Mahometans  to  eat  any  flelh  but'  what  wras 
killed  by  Chrillians  3  but  fo  far  was  he  from  any  in¬ 
clination  to  favour  the  Catholics,  that  he  ordered  all 
their  books  which  could  be  found  itt  the  empire  to  be 
collected  and  burnt.  Much  of  his  time  wras  fpent  in 
regulations  of  church  matters,  and  in  contentions  and 
trifling  difputes  with  the  clergy  ;  wrhich  conduct  fo 
difgufted  his  fon  Yafous,  that  he  fled  twice  from  the 
capital,  but  was  purfued  and  brought  back.  The  laft 
time  was  in  the  year  1680,  when  he  found  his  father 
ill  of  the  diftemper  of  which  he  died.  Hannes  expired 
on  the  19th  of  July  that  year,  having  lived  at  peace 
during  the  wThole  of  his  reign,  excepting  fome  trifling 
expeditions  againft  the  Shangalla  and  rebels  of  Lafta. 

Yafous,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  with  the  ap-  Reign  of 
probation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  wTas  of  a  very  differ-  Yalous* 
ent  difpolition  from  his  father.  Generous,  aftive,  and 
brave,  he  wras  lefs  bigotted,  and  differed  from  him 
confiderably  in  religious  principles.  Having  fettled 
church  matters  as  he  thought  proper,  his  next  ftep, 
and  the  moft  glorious  aftion  of  his  whole  reign,  was 
to  pay  a  viflt  to  thofe  of  the  royal  family  who  were  |J,S 
confined  on  the  mountain  of  Wechne.  He  found  them  banlTied 
in  the  moft  miferable  condition  3  all  in  tatters,  and  princes, 
many  almoft  naked  ;  their  revenue  having  been  ill  paid 
by  his  father,  wTho  was  of  a  fordid  difpofition,  and 
the  little  they  received  having  been  embezzled  by 
their  keepers.  Yafous  was  greatly  moved  at  this  fpec- 
tacle,  ordered  a  large  lum  of  money  to  be  divided 
among  them  for  prefer, t  relief,  clothed  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank,  and  fettled  matters  fo  that  no  part 
of  their  revenue  could  ever  afterwards  be  improperly 
applied.  To  the  governor  of  the  mountain  he  aflign- 
ed  a  large  tract  of  territory,  to  make  amends  for  the 
profit  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  derive  from  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  princes  j  and  finally,  he  left  all  the  prifo- 
ners  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  perfect  liberty  ei¬ 
ther  to  take  up  their  refidence  again  on  it  or  any 
W’here  elfe.  By  thefe  extraordinary  inftances  of  royal 
munificence  the  emperor  fo  effectually  gained  the  af- 
fe&ion  of  his  relations,  that  they  unanimoufty  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  to  their  former  ftate  of  confinement ; 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  rc-ign  not  one  of  them 
ever  appeared  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown. 

Though  Yafous  is  faid  to  have  poffeiTed  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  which  conftitute  a  great  and  good  monarch,  the 
natural  turbulence  of  his  fubje£ts,  and  the  reftlefs  dif¬ 
pofition  of  the  monks,  foon  began  to  fliow  themfelves 
by  new  feditions.  Thefe  were  preceded  by  a  violent  Irruption*  c*£ 
irruption  of  the  Galla,  who  were  overthrown,  as  ufual, 
with  great  daughter  3  but  foon  after,  being  folicited  ojp  tjie 
by  fome  monks  who  had  drawn  over  a  party  of  the  monks,  re- 
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A  byflink.  Agows  to  their  fide,  the  difturbances  were  renewed. 

J 1  A  grandfon  of  Socinios,  who  had  fled  to  the  Galla 
when  Facilidas  firft  banifhed  the  princes  to  Wechne, 
was  proclaimed  king.  A  multitude  of  favages  imme¬ 
diately  flocked  to  his  ftandard,  fo  that  he  was  foon  at 
the  head  of  a  very  formidable  army,  while  the  Agows 
and  other  malcontents  were  ready  to  join  him  as  foon 
as  he  fhould  repafs  the  Nile.  The  king,  however,  en¬ 
tirely  difconcerted  the  fcheme  by  his  activity  j  for, 
advancing  with  the  utmoft  celerity,  he  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  before  the  Galla  on  the  other  fide 
were  ready  to  join  their  allies  on  this  fide  of  it.  The 
Agows  were  fo  confounded  at  his  prefence,  that  they 
allowed  him  to  pafs  the  river  unmolefted.  The  Galla 
were  equally  furprifed  at  feeing  the  war  transferred 
into  their  own  country  j  and,  with  their  ufual  fickle- 
nefs,  deferted  the  prince  whofe  caufe  they  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  efpoufe.  A  few  remained  faithful,  but  were 
utterly  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Yafous;  the  unhap¬ 
py  prince  himfelf,  whofe  name  was  Ifaac,  being  taken 
prifoner,  and  put  to  death  in  the  prefence  of  his  rival. 
After  this,  many  great  exploits  were  performed  againft 
the  rebellious  Agows,  Galla,  and  other  favages :  but 
which,  as  they  produced  no  other  confequence  than 
that  of  eftablifhing  the  emperor’s  charadler  for  perfon- 
al  valour  and  military  (kill,  we  {hall  here  pafs  over ; 
only  remarking,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  fubje&s, 
one  of  his  campaigns  was  the  moft  glorious  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  Abyflinia.  The  moft  memo¬ 
rable  events  in  the  prefent  reign  regarded  religion,  and 
a  renewal  of  the  correfpondence  betwixt  Europe  and 
Abyflinia  j  of  vThich  we  have  a  particular  account  from 
Mr  Bruce,  to  the  following  purpofe.  About  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  a  number  of  Francifcans  from 
Italy  fettled  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  were  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  fathers  in  Paleftine,  though  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  independent  of  tlieir  fuperior  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  Jerufalem.  The  latter,  difpleafed  at  this  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding,  offered  to  fupply  the  miflion  to 
Egypt  entirely  at  the  expence  of  Paleftine,  and  like- 
wife  to  furnilh  from  thence  miflionaries  capable  of  in- 
ftru&ing  the  people  in  the  Chriftian  religion.  This 
propofal  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  at  Rome, 
anew  fet  of  miflionaries  from  Jerufalem,  called  by  our 
author  Capuchins ,  appeared  at  Cairo ;  from  whence  the 
Francifcans  were  banilhed,  only  two  of  them  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  city.  The  others  returned 
to  Rome  ;  where,  finding  that  they  could  not  re-efta- 
blifli  themfelves  by  fair  means,  they  had  recourfe  to 
artifice  and  fiftion.  It  was  now  pretended,  that,  on 
the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  Abyflinia,  a  great 
number  of  Catholic  Chriftians  had  fled  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  where  they 
found  themfelves  fo  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  that,  without  fome  fpiritual  afliftance,  they 
would  be  under  the  neceflity  of  renouncing  their  re¬ 
ligion.  This  ftory  being  confirmed  by  the  two  Fran¬ 
cifcans  who  remained  at  Cairo,  the  caufe  of  thefe  fup- 
pofed  Chriftians  was  eagerly  efpoufed  by  the  religious 
in  Italy,  and  a  new  miflion  fet  on  foot  at  the  expence 
of  the  pope  for  their  relief,  which  continues  to  this 
day  under  the  title  of  the  Ethiopic  Miflion.  The  mif- 
iionaries  had  it  alfo  in  charge  to  penetrate  if  poflible 
into  Abyflinia  ;  and  to  keep  up,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power,  the  Catholic  faith,  until  a  better  opportunity 
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fhould  offer  of  making  an  attempt  to  convert  the  whole  Abyflinia. 
empire.  For  this  purpofe  a  convent  was  procured  for  -* 

them  at  Achmim  in  Upper  Egypt  •,  and  permiflion  was 
granted,  notwithftanding  their  former  banifhment,  to 
fettle  two  of  their  order  at  Cairo  independent  of  the 
fathers  of  Paleftine. 

While  thefe  tranfaftions  paffed  in  Italy  and  Egypt, 

Louis  XIV.  of  France  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory. 

Fie  had  attempted  to  rival  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  the  magnificence  of  his  works  ;  but  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  religion,  his  perfecution  of  the 
Proteftants,  and  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantz,  had 
ftigmatizcd  him  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  bloody  and  mercilefs  tyrant.  To  wipe  off 
this  ftain,  the  Jefuits,  his  great  fpiritual  directors,  form¬ 
ed  a  fcheme  of  inducing  the  emperor  of  Abyflinia  to 
fepd  an  embaffy  to  France  ;  after  which  they  hoped 
that  they  might  get  themfelves  replaced  in  the  Ethiopic 
miflion,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  Francifcans.  The  king, 
whofe  pride  was  very  much  flattered  by  the  propofal, 
readily  embraced  it ;  but  the  pope’s  confent  was  ftill 
neceffary.  His  holinefs  was  by  no  means  pleafed  with 
this  intrufion  of  a  temporal  prince  into  fpiritual  affairs: 
neverthelefs,  he  did  not  choofe  to  enter  into  any  conteft  ; 
but  that  he  might  undo  with  one  hand  what  he  did 
with  the  other,  he  appointed  fix  Jefuits,  of  whom  Ver- 
feau,  the  ambaffador  of  Louis  to  himfelf,  was  one,  to 
be  miflionaries  to  Abyflinia,  but  the  fuperior  of  the 
Francifcans  to  be  his  legate  a  latere  at  that  court  j 
providing  him  with  fuitable  prefents  for  the  emperor 
and  principal  nobility. 

The  Jefuits  now  finding  themfelves  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  fupplanted  by  the  Francifcans,  applied  to  the  pope 
to  know  which  of  the  two  orders  fhould  make  the  firft 
attempt  to  enter  Abyflinia  $  but  received  no  other 
anfwer  than  that  thofe  who  were  moft  expert  fhould 
do  fo.  Verfeau,  probably  difpleafed  at  this  conduct 
of  the  pope,  went  to  a  convent  in  Syria  of  which  he 
was  fuperior,  without  making  any  attempt  to  enter 
Ethiopia :  therefore  the  miflion  remained  in  the  hands  of 
two  perfons  of  oppofite  profeflions,  a  Jefuit  and  Fran- 
cifcan  $  the  name  of  the  latter  being  Pafchal ,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  and  of  the  former  Brevedent ,  a  Frenchman. 

The  latter  wras  accounted  a  man  of  learning  and  pro¬ 
bity,  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  his  religion,  but  by 
no  means  imprudent  or  rafh  in  his  attempts  to  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

In  the  mean  time  an  unforefeen  accident  procured  Yafous  falls 
admittance  to  the  miflionaries  into  Abyflinia  morefick*and 
readily  than  could  have  been  expedted  in  tke  prefent  ^^os  ^nan 
fituation  of  affairs.  Yafous  and  his  fon  had  both  been  phyfician. 
attacked  by  a  fcorbutic  diforder  which  threatened  to 
turn  to  a  leprofy  5  on  which  one  Hagi  Ali,  a  Maho¬ 
metan  fadlor  at  Cairo,  received  orders  to  bring  with 
him  an  European  phyfician  on  his  return  to  Abyflinia. 

It  happened  that  this  man  had  formerly  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Friar  Pafchal,  who  had  adminiftered  fome  medi¬ 
cines  to  him.  He  now  propofed  that  Pafchal  fhould  Friar  Paf- 
accompany  him  to  Abyflinia  in  the  character  of  a  cfaal  and  an- 
phyfician;  and  that  Friar  Anthony,  another  of  his  own  °*ke^Fran- 
order,  fhould  go  with  him  as  his  companion.  But  aertake  the 
this  fcheme  w*as  fruftirated  by  Maillet  the  French  con- office, 
ful,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  whole  from  Louis  XIV. 
and  wifhed  that  the  Jefuits  alone  fhould  have  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  million.  For  this  purpofe  he  reprefented 
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AbyiTmia.  to  Hagi  Ali,  that  Friar  Pafchal  underftood  nothing  of 
medicine  3  but  he  promifcd  to  furnifh  him  with  ano- 
Difappoint-  ther,  whofe  (kill  he  extolled  above  all  thofe  of  ancient 
Maillet^*  or  modern  times.  Hagi  Ali,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  readily  agreed  to  Maillet’s  propofal  3  and 
Foncet  and  Charles  Poncet  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  bred  a 
Brevedent  chemift:  and  apothecary,  was  appointed  to  the  office 
appointed.  Qf  witfi  Father  Brevedent  to  attend  him  as 

his  fervant.  Thus  the  fcheme  of  the  Francifcans  was 
for  the  prefent  overthrown  :  but  unluckily  Maillet  em¬ 
ployed  one  Ibrahim  Hanna,  a  Syrian,  to  write  letters 
to  the  Abyflinian  monarch  and  fome  of  his  principal 
nobility,  which  he  defired  him  to  fubmit  to  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  one  Francis,  a  Capuchin  or  monk  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  confequently  an  enemy  to  the  Fran¬ 
cifcans.  Ibrahim,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
monk  he  mentioned,  and  thinking  any  other  wrould 
anfwer  as  well,  carried  the  letters  to  one  of  the  fame 
name,  but  of  the  Francifcan  order.  Thus  the  whole 
fecret  was  divulged  at  once  3  and  the  Francifcans,  writh 
the  malevolence  effential  to  fuch  religious  milcreants, 
deftru&ion  rep0ivecj  on  the  definition  of  Poncet  and  his  attend 
of  the  mu- 
lionaries. 
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dants.  At  prefent,  however,  their  fanguinary  inten- 
Poncet  lets  tions  were  defeated  3  Poncet  fet  out  immediately  after 
out  on  his  he  had  received  his  commilTion,  and  arrived  fafe  at 
return  after  Gondar  the  capital  of  Abyffinia,  with  his  attendant 
fous.ng  Bather  Brevedent,  on  the  an  ft  of  July  1699.  Breve¬ 
dent  died  on  the  9th  of  Augull  *,  but  Poncet  lived  to 
execute  his  commiffion,  by  making  a  full  cure  of  his 
royal  patient.  On  the  2d  of  May  1700,  he  fet  out  on 
his  return  for  Europe,  and  arrived  at  Mafuah  without 
any  bad  accident. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  main  end  of 
this  undertaking  was  to  procure  an  embafly  from  A- 
byffinia  to  the  French  monarch 3  and  this  end  alfo  wss 
gained.  An  ambaflador  was  procured,  but  unluckily 
not  fuch  a  one  as  M.  Maillet  the  chief  manager  of  the 
whole  projeft  defired.  This  man,  intoxicated  with 
abfurd  notions  of  nobility  and  diflindlions  of  rank, 
could  not  make  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  an  ambaflador  from  a  barbarous  mo¬ 
narch,  however  powerful,  and  one  from  the  fovereign 
of  a  civilized  and  polite  nation,  The  ambaflador  fent 
by  Yafous,  therefore,  having  been  originally  no  other 
than  a  cook,  could  not  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  fuch 
a  difpofition.  The  prefents  fent  by  the  Abyflinian 
monarch  indeed,  had  they  arrived,  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  conciliated  matters.  Thefe  were,  an  elephant, 
fome  Abyflinian  young  women,  &c.  but  unluckily  the 
elephant  died,  and  the  ambaflador  was  robbed  of  all 
the  reft  by  a  Turkifh  bafhaw.  Maillet,  therefore,  na¬ 
turally  proud,  imperious,  and  covetous,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  call  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  Morat  the  am- 
baflador’s  miffion,  to  call  Poncet  himfelf  a  liar,  and  not 
to  allow  the  former  to  proceed  to  France.  The  tranf- 
aftions  on  this  occafion  are  fet  forth  at  length  by  Mr 
Bruce,  greatly  to  the  difgrace  of  Maillet  3  but  as  de¬ 
tails  of  this  kind  would  fwell  the  prefent  article  beyond 
due  bounds,  we  mull  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
work  juft  mentioned. 

Thus  the  fcheme  of  procuring  an  embafly  from  A- 
byftinia  having  proved  abortive,  the  next  projedt  of  the 
Jefuits  was  to  get  an  embafly  fent  from  France,  whofe 
objedt  was  to  be  the  cementing  a  perpetual  peace  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  nations?  and  to  eftablifh  a  lading  and 
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commercial  intercourfe  ;  though,  whatever  friendfhip  AbyiTmia,' 
or  good-will  might  take  place,  it  was  evident  that  * 
there  was  not  a  Angle  article  that  could  be  exchan¬ 
ged  between  them,  nor  was  there  any  ready  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  the  two  countries  either  by  feu 
or  land.  The  perfon  pitched  upon  as  ambafladorM.de 
was  M.  de  Roule,  vice-conful  at  Damietta.  He  is  Roule  fent 
characterized  by  Mr  Bruce  as  “  a  young  man  of  fome  a™bafiador 
merit,  who  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  ambition,  j^nce. 
and  a  moderate  fkill  in  the  common  languages  fpo- 
ken  in  the  eaft  3  but  abfolutely  ignorant  of  that  of 
the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  and,  what  was 
worfe,  of  the  cuftoms  and  prejudices  of  the  nations 
through  which  he  was  to  pafs.  Like  mofl  of  his 
countrymen,  he  had  a  violent  prediledti on  for  the  drefs, 
carriage,  and  manners  of  France,  and  a  hearty  con¬ 
tempt  for  thofe  of  all  other  nations:  this  he  had 
not  addrefs  enough  to  difguife  3  and  this  endangered 
his  life.”  Befides  thefe  difad  vantages,  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  under  the  difpleafure  of  all  thofe  of  hiS 
own  nation  who  refided  at  Cairo  3  fo  that  the  mer* 
chants  were  very  much  averfe  to  his  embafly  3  and,  as 
the  Francifcans  and  Capuchins  were  his  mortal  enemies; 
he  had  not  a  Angle  friend  in  the-  world  except  Maillet 
and  the  Jefuits.  Unluckily  the  conful  milled  him  in 
one  of  the  mofl;  material  articles,  and  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  utmofl:  confequence  to  \\im  in  the  ac- 
V,:<2  nnmnlp  the  nrefents  necef- 
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complilhment  of  his  purpofe,  viz.  the  prefents  necef 
fary  to  be  taken  with  him  for  the  barbarous  people 
through  whofe  country  he  was  to  pafs.  Brocades, 
fatins,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce,  were  the  proper  wares  3  but,  inftead  of  this,  he 
had  taken  along  with  him  mirrors  of  various  kinds, 
with  the  pictures  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France, 
wearing  crowns  upon  their  heads.  The  former  of 
thefe  fubjeted  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  ^a  ma¬ 
gician  3  while  the  latter,  if  ihown  to  a  Mahometan, 
would  bring  upon  him  the  charge  of  idolatry.  The 
wTorft  misfortune  of  all  -was  the  malice  and  treachery 
of  the  Francifcans,  who  had  already  prejudiced  againlt 
him  the  people  of  the  caravan  with  whom  he  was  to 
go,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  his 
road  lay,  and  the  brutal  and  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
Sennaar,  who  lie  in  the  way  betwixt  Egypt  and  Abyf¬ 
finia.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  he  was  He  is  mur^ 
murdered  at  the  laid -mentioned  place  with  all  his  reti-dered* 
nue.  The  Francifcan  friars,  who  had  preceded  him 
to  Sennaar,  left  it  before  his  arrival,  and  returned  im¬ 
mediately  after.  There  cannot  therefore  be  the  leaf! 
doubt  that  they  were  the  authors  of  his  murder } 
though  the  bigotted  difpofition  of  Louis  XIV.  pre¬ 
vented  all  inquiry  into  the  matter  5  fo  that  the  parti¬ 
cular  fteps  they  took  to  accomplilh  their  defigns  were 
never  publifhed  to  the  world. 

The  aflaflination  of  De  Roule  Was  preceded  by  that  Yafous  at-* 
of  Yafous  emperor  of  Abyflinia,  who- fell  by  a  conlpi-faffinated. 
racy  of  his  wife  and  Ton,  occafioned  by  a  fit  of  jealou- 
fy  in  the  former.  He  -was  luce  ceded  by  his  fon  Te- 
cla  Haimanout,  who  had  confpired  againft  him.  Be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  had  dilpatched  a  meflage  to  the 
king  of  Sennaar,  requiring  him  to  afford  M.  de  Roule 
protection  at  his  court,  and  a  fafe  condut  from 
it  3  but  when  the  meflenger  was  within  three  days 
journey  of  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  he  received 
news  of  the  affafimation  of  Yafous.  On  this  he  v§-. 
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turned  in  great  hafte  to  Gondar,  in  order  to  have  the 
letters  of  prcte&ion  renewed  by  Tecla  Haimanout 
the  reigning  prince.  This  was  readily  done :  but 
before  the  meilenger  eould  reach  Sennaar,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  De  Roule  was  already  affaffmated  ;  on 
which  he  returned  with  ftill  greater  hafte  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  Abyffmian  monarch,  provoked  at  fuch  a 
fcandalous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  declared 
his  intention  of  commencing  hoftilities  againft  the 
king  of  Sennaar ;  and  for  this  purpofe  affembled  his 
army.  But  this  was  fcarce  done,  before  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  rival,  named  Amda  Sion,  had  been 
fet  up  againft  him  by  the  friends  of  his  father  Yafous, 
and  had  been  for  fome  time  privately  collecting 
troops  to  furprife  him  before  he  could  be  ready  to 
make  any  oppofition.  It  was  therefore  neeeffary  to 
employ  the  army  deftined  againft  Sennaar  to  reduce 
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this  rebel  to  obedience  *,  and  fearce  was  this  done, 
when  the  emperor  himfclf  was  affaffinated  \  fo  that  all 
thoughts  of  revenging  the  death  of  M.  Roule  were 
laid  afide. 

Tecla  Haimanout  perifhed  in  1706,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  unele  Tiffilis,  or  Theophilus  j  whole 
firft  care  was  to  apprehend  all  thofe  fufpe&ed  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  death  of  his  predeceftor.  Thus 
the  murderers  of  Yafous,  whom  Tecla  Haimanout  had 
inftigated,  imagined  themfelves  fecure,  and  came  to 
court  without  any  fear  of  danger  :  but  no  fooner  did 
Theophilus  get  them  into  his  power,  than  he  caufed 
them  all  to  be  put  to  death  without  exception  ;  the 
queen  herfelf  being  publicly  hanged  on  a  tree.  Not 
fatisfied  with  avenging  the  death  of  Yafous  by  the 
execution  of  his  murderers,  he  did  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  Tecla  Haimanout  *,  putting  to  death  all  who  were 
immediately  in  his  own  power,  and  commanding  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  to  do  the  fame  with  thofe 
Tigi  revolts,  wh°m  they  could  find  within  their  jurifdiClion.  One 
but  is  de-  of  thefe  named  Tigi,  who  had  been  formerly  Betwu- 
det,  having  efcaped  into  the  eountry  of  the  Galla, 
raifed  a  very  confiderable  army,  with  which  he  invaded 
Abyftinia,  where  he  committed  the  moil  dreadful 
cruelties.  Theophilus  engaged  him  on  the  28th  of 
March  1  709  }  when,  with  a  force  greatly  inferior,  he 
gained  a  complete  viclory.  A  number  of  the  Galla 
fled  to  a  church,  hoping  to  be  protected  by  the  fandli- 
ty  of  the  place  $  but  the  emperor  telling  his  foldiers 
that  it  was  defiled  by  thofe  who  were  in  it,  command¬ 
ed  it  to  be  fet  on  fire,  fo  that  every  one  perifhed.  Tigi, 
with  his  two  Tons,  were  taken  prifoners,  and  put  to 
death.  The  king  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  his  vic¬ 
tory  ;  falling  fick  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1709. 

Line  of  So-  After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  line  of  Solomon 
lomon  let  by  the  queen  of  Sheba  was  fuperfeded  a  fecond  time, 
afide.  and  a  ftranger  of  the  name  of  Oujias  feated  on  the  A- 
byflinian  throne.  The  extreme  feverity  of  Theophilus 
in  punifhing  the  murderers  of  both  Yafous  and  Teela 
Haimanout  gave  occafion  to  this  \  for  as  both  princes 
had  been  affaffmated  in  confequence  of  confpiracies 
formed  by  the  principal  people  of  the  nation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  confpirators  was  fo  great,  that  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  had  intereft  fufficient  to  influence  the  ele&ion 
of'  the  new  monarch  even  in  this  moll  capital  refpeft, 
of  his  not  being  a  defeendant  of  Solomon.  Excepting 
‘this  fingle  deleft,  he  was  in  every  refptft  worthy  of 
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the  kingdom,  and  was  already  the  higheft  fubjeft  in  It.  AbylTim*. 
Searce  was  he  feated  on  the  throne,  however,  when  a 
dangerous  eonfpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  by  the 
very  perfons  by  whom  he  had  been  placed  upon  it. 

Oullas  baffled  their  defigns,  by  feizing  the  principal 
eonfpirators  before  they  had  time  to  bring  their  fchemes 
to  a  bearing  :  and  feveral  people  of  the  firft  rank  were 
condemned  to  lofe  their  nofes,  or  to  be  put  to  death. 

After  this,  the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition 
againft  the  Shangalla,  according  to  the  barbarous  cu- 
ftom  of  the  Abyffmian  monarchs,  who  hunt  thefe  poor 
people  merely  for  the  fake  of  making  flaves ;  flaugh- 
tering  the  men  without  mercy  as  well  as  many  of  the 
women,  and  carrying  off  only  the  boys  and  girls  into  ‘ 
captivity.  In  this  he  met  with  perfeft  fuccefs  $  and 
was  about  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  when  he  was  called  back  by  the  news  that  his 
prime  minifter  Tafa  Chriftos  was  dead.  While  the  The  em- 
emperor  remained  in  his  capital  at  Gondar,  he  was  ta-  peror  falls 
ken  fuddenly  ill  \  which  he  at  firft  imputed  to  witeh-fick» 
craft,  and  therefore  ufed  fome  antidotes  ;  among  which 
the  fmoking  of  the  palace  with  gunpowder  was  one. 

But  this  rvas  done  fo  earelefsly  by  the  fervants,  that 
the  whole  building  was  confumed  \  an  accident  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  people  in  general  as  a  very  bad  omen, 
efpecially  as  the  king’s  complaint  inereafed  every  day. 

At  laft  the  principal  officers  came  to  pay  him  a  vifit  of 
condolence,  as  they  pretended  ;  but  in  reality  to  ob- 
ferve  the  nature  of  his  diftemper,  and  to  confult  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  was  likely  to  continue  till  they  could  fall 
upon  means  to  deprive  him  of  the  government.  Ou- 
ftas  underftood  their  intentions,  and  therefore  fummon- 
ed  all  his  ftrength  to  affurae  for  a  moment  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  health  *,  fo  that  the  officers  found  him  as  ufual 
engaged  in  bufinefs.  Being  thus  difconcerted,  it  be¬ 
came  neeeffary  to  make  fome  apology  for  a  vifit  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  formal  \  for  which  they  were  at  firft 
fomewhat  at  a  lofs  :  on  recolleftion,  however,  they 
told  him,  that,  hearing  he  had  been  fick,  which  they 
happily  found  was  not  the  cafe,  they  had  come  to  make 
a  propofal  concerning  the  fucceftion  j  profeffmg  a  de¬ 
fire  that  he  would  quiet  the  minds  of  his  own  family, 
and  of  the  people  in  general,  by  appointing  his  fon  Fa- 
fil  fucceffor  to  the  throne  after  his  deceafe.  Ouftas 
gave  them  an  equivocal  anfwer  \  but  the  difeourfe  con- 
cerning  Fafil  happening  to  be  overheard  by  the  fol-  jjavid  pro- 
diers,  a  violent  mutiny  enfued,  and  all  the  officers  who  claimed 
had  come  to  vifit  Ouftas  were  killed.  Part  of  theemPeror* 


town  was  fet  on  fire  in  the  confufion  \  and  at  laft  a 
proclamation  was  made,  that  David  fon  of  Yafous  was 
king  of  Abyftinia.  The  prince  was  then  fent  for  from 
the  mountain,  and  arriving  at  Gondar,  was  crowned  on 
the  30th  of  January  1714.  The  diftemper  of  Ouftrs 
in  the  mean  time  continuing  to  increafe,  he  died  on  the  j)eat|1 
loth  of  February  the  fame  year.  Ouftas. 

The  new  emperor  was  a  rigid  Alexandrian  in  prin-  ^  * 

eiple  •,  but  Ouftas  had  been  fo  far  favourable  to  the  p^vid.0 
Catholics,  as  to  entertain  fome  of  their  priefts,  though 
in  a  private  manner.  As  it  was  the  cuftom,  however, 
to  call  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  on  the  acceftion  of 
every  new  emperor,  the  monks  and  others  infilled  up¬ 
on  one  being  called  on  the  prefent  oeeafion  *,  the  more 
efpecially  that  a  new  Abuna  was  come  from  Egypt, 
and  the  lenity  ftiown  to  the  Catholics  by  Ouftas  had 
exeited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Abyflinian  clergy  in  the 

higheft 
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This  affembly  proved  fatal  to  three  this  crime  being  known  were  i^ftantly  put  to  de^tli  s  ^ 

-  -  *  *  -  '  1  r  but  nothing  could  fave  the  life  of  the  emperor,  w  no 
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W - -  Romiih  priefts,  whom  Quflas  had  prote&ed  and  iup 

ported  for  fome  time.  They  were  brought  before  the 
king  and  Abyflinian  clergy  \  who  fhortly  afked  them, 
whether  they  believed  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
was  to  be  accepted  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  that  Pope 
Leo  lawfully  prefided  in  it  ?  To  both  thefe  queflions 
they  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  :  on  which,  without 
Three  Ro-  farther  trial,  they  were  condemned,  to  be  Honed  ;  and 
inilh  prieils  fentence  was  inftantly  put  in  execution  by  the  fu- 
l>ut  t0  rious  and  ignorant  multitude,  only  one  perfon  in  the 
death*  whole  ailembly  exclaiming  againfl  it  as  unjufL  The 
priefts  being  thus  gratified  in  one  inflance,.  indited 
that  Abba  Gregorius,  who  had  a£led  as  an  interpre¬ 
ter  to  the  three  juft  mentioned,  ihould  alfo  be  put  to 
death  \  but  this  was  prevented  by  David,  who  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  he  had  only  done  fo  in  obedience  to 
the  exprefs  commands  of  Ouitas  his  fovereign. 

Here  we  mull  take  notice,  that  though  the  faith  of 
Abyffinia  is  always  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
Alexandria,  it  is  not  for  that  reafon  to  be  imagined 
that  the  clergy  are  all  of  the  fame  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  many  different  parties  exiff  among  them, 
who  hate  one  another  no  lefs  than  all  of  them  do  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  principal  of  thefe  in  the  time 
We  fpeak  of  were  the  monks  of  Debra  Libanos  and 
thofe  of  St  Euflathius,  to  which  laft  the  emperor  him- 
felf  belonged.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  abuna,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  interrogate  him  before  the  emperor  and 
affembly  of  the  clergy,  which  of  the  two  opinions  he 
adheres  to.  The  emperor  at  prefent,  not  thinking 
his  prefence  neceffary,  fent  the  betwudet  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  of"  both  parties  to  hear  the  profeffion.  of 
the  new  abuna,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  to  the  people.  The  latter,  probably  not  willing  to 
contend  with  either  party,  gave  an  equivocal  anfwer. 
But  with  this  the  king  himfelf  was  diffatisfied  \  and 
therefore,  without  cenfulting  the  abuna  farther,  he 
c aufed  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  the  new’  abuna’ s  pro- 
feffion  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  monks  of  St 
Euftathius.  This  was  highly  refented  hy  the  monks 
of  Debra  Libanos,  who  inilantly  ran  to  the  abuna, 
and  from  him  received  a  profeffion  dire£lly  contrary  to 
what  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  king’s  order.  Not 
fatislied  with  this,  they  continued  their  tumult,  disre¬ 
garding  the  imminent  danger  they  were  in  of  falling 
under  the  king’s  difpleafure.  One  of  their  number 
was  fo  infatuated  as  to  cry  out,  that  he  faw  a  cherub 
with  a  flaming  fword  guarding  the  door  of  the  houfe 
where  they  were.  Unluckily,  however,  they  continu¬ 
ed  their  affembly  fo  long,  and  behaved  in  fuch  a  fedi- 
tious  manner,  that  the  emperor  fent  againfl  them  a  bo- 
Great  maf-  dy  of  Pagan  Galla  •  who  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand, 
facre  of  the  killed  upwards  of  100  of  the  ringleaders,  and  then  fal- 
dergy  and  0llt  ;nt0  the  ftreet,  d  dlroyed  indifcriminately  eve¬ 

ry  Oiae  they  met. 

The  maffacre  continued  till  the  next  day  at  noon, 
when  a  flop  was  put  to  it  by  the  king’s  proclamation. 
The  vail  quantity  of  blood  fo  wantonly  flied,  however, 
could  not  but  occafion  great  difcontent  throughout  the 
capital,  and  the  bad  effe£ls  of  it  foon  appeared.  *1  he 
king  was  univerfally  hated,  and  nuinberlefs  confpira- 
cies  were  talked  of-,  but  before  any  pretender  to  the 
crown  appeared,  David  himfelf  fell  fick,  the  caufe  of 
which  was  found  to  be  poifon.  The  perpetrators  of 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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died  the  9th  of  March  1719  in  great  agony.  . 

David  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Bacufia  v  ‘  °  Bacuffi 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  proved  very  fevere  and  acu‘ 
cruel,  cutting  off  almoit  all  the  nobility  who  could  be 
fuppofed  to  have  had  any  fhare  in  the  confpiracies 
and  feditions  of  former  reigns.  In  the  latter  pait  o, 
it  he  became  much  more  mild,  and  was  beloved  by  his 
fubjeas.  He  was  fucceeded  in  1729  by  his  fon  Ya-  Of 
foils  II.  who  continued  long  under  the  regency  of  ms 
mother  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  took  the  management  of 
affairs  upon  himfelf,  was  diflurbed  with  continual  fedi¬ 
tions  and  rebellions*  In  one  of  thefe  the  city  of 
Gondar  was  made  a  field  of  battle,  and  was  fo  fre¬ 
quently  fet  on  fire,  as  to  be  almoft  entirely  reduced  to 
ruins.  Having  at  lafl  fucceeded  in  reducing  all  his  Cultmte^ 
enemies  to  obedience,  he  encouraged  and  promoted  the  ce^ 
arts  of  peace,  repairing  and  ornamenting  his  palaces,  in 
which  he  employed  fome  Greek  artills.  For  this  he 
renounced  the  diverfion  of  hunting,  and  the  barbaious 
expeditions  againfl:  the  Shangalla  :  but  this  way  of  life  Is  lampoon- 
proved  fo  difagreeable  to  bis  turbulent  fubjefts,  that  a^^ls 
fevere  fatire  was  publifhed  againfl  him,  undei  the  title  aR(j  uncjcr„ 
of  u  The  expeditions  of  Yafous  the  Little.”  Indig-  takes  an 
nant  at  this  reproach,  he  determined  on  an  expedition  expedition 
againfl  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  j  and  having  made  the 
neceffary  preparations,  invaded  it  with  a  formidable 
army,  without  the  leafl  pretence  of  provocation,  .or 
making  any  declaration  of  war.  As  he  proceeded. in¬ 
to  the  country  of  the  enemy,  he  allowed  his  foldiers 
everywhere  to  exercife  the  greateit  cruelties,  todeflroy 
every  living  creature  with  the  fword,  and  every  thing 
combuflible  with  fire.  Some  of  the  Arabs  joined  him 
as  he  went  along  \  many  more  fled  from  his  prefence  > 
and  a  body  of  them  tried  to  oppofe  him.  Thefe  lafl 
were  utterly  defeated  5  and  Yafous  without  delay  pre¬ 
pared  to  march  to  Sennaar  the  capital  of  the  kingdom* 

As  he  ft  ill  went  on,  the  king  Baady  being  affifted  by  Adivifioh 
Hamis  prince  of  a  territory  named  Dar  Foor ,  furprifed 
one  divifion  of  his  army  fo  effe&ually,  that  they  were 
all  cut  off  to  the  number  of  18,000.  Yafous,  how¬ 
ever,  ftill  continued  his  deftru61ive  progrefs  j  though 
he  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  reducing  the  capital,  or 
fubduing  the  kingdom.  He  returned  triumphant  to 
Gondar,  making  a  great  fhow  of  the  plunder  he  had 
acquired  ;  though  the  deje&ed  countenances  of  many 
of  his  army  {bowed  that  they  were  by  no  means  plea- 
fed  with  expeditions  of  this  kind.  The  king  himfelf 
Was  fuppofed  to  behold  the  diftrefs  of  his  fubje£ls  on 
this  occafion  with  a  malicious  plcafure,  on  account  of 
their  impatience  and  turbulence  in  times  of  peace,  and 
their  forcing  him  into  a  war  when  he  had  no  inclina¬ 
tion  for  it.  In  a  fliort  time,  however,  the  people  were 
perfectly  comforted  for  the  lofs  of  their  brethren.  In  Religious 
the  late  unfortunate  action  they  had.  loft  all  thofe  holy  itemed Tt 
utenfils,  which  it  is  ufual  in  Abyffinia  to  carry  into  the  an  extrava- 
field  of  battle  in  order  to  enfure  vi&ory.  Among  g ant  rate, 
thefe  was  a  picture  of  the  croivn  of  thorns  which  was 
put  upon  our  Saviour’s  head  j  fome  pieces  of  the  true 
crofs  upon  which  he  fuffered  a  crucifix  which  had 
fpokeii  on  many  occafions  j  with  many  other  facred  re¬ 
lics  of  equal  value.  Soon  after  the  battle  all  thefe 
were  redeemed  by  the  priefts  at  an  extravagant  rate  \ 
no  lefs  than  8000  ounces  of  gold  having  been  given 
M  for 
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Abyffinla.  for  the  fpeaking  crucifix  \  and  for  the  reft,  we  are  to 
^  — *  fappofe  a  proportional  price  had  been  paid.  On  the 

arrival  of  this  trumpery  at  Gondar,  the  greateft  rejoi¬ 
cings  were  made,  and  Yafous  was  alloniftied  at  the 
people  having  fo  foon  forgot  the  lofs  of  their  country¬ 
men  and  relations. 

Soon  after  thefe  tranfaflions  the  abuna  died  ;  but 
though  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  Abyflinian  monarchs 
to  advance  the  money  neceffary  to  bring  a  new  one 
from  Alexandria,  Yafous  found  himfelf  obliged  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  the  churches  for  defraying  it  at  this  time, 
having  fpent  all  his  ready  money  in  repairing  and  orna- 
The  mef-  menting  his  palaces.  Three  priefts,  configned  to  the 
fengers  fent  care  of  as  many  Mahometan  fadlors,  were  fent  to 
abuna'ia!1*  for.  new  patriarch  ;  but  they  were  detained 

falted-and  ^or  ^ome  t'rue  l^e  naybe  or  prince  of  Mafuah,  who 
fobbed.  extorted  from  them  one  half  of  the  money  given  by  the 
emperor  for  bringing  the  abuna  from  Cairo.  Yafous 
110  fooner  heard  that  they  were  detained  at  Mafuah, 
than  he  fent  orders  to  Suhul  Michael  governor  of  Ti- 
gre  to  refufe  provifions  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mafuah, 
which  would  foon  reduce  the  naybe  to  obedience  :  but 
as  Michael  intended  foon  to  quarrel  with  the  king 
himfelf,  he  was  not  in  any  hafte  to  obey  the.  orders  he 
received.  The  travellers  were  therefore  detained  fo 
long,  that  on  their  arrival  at  Jidda,'  they  found  they 
had  loft  the  monfoon  j  and,  what  was  wrorfe,  the  fche- 
riff  of  Mecca  would  not  allow  them  to  pafs  without  a 
Irefh  extortion.  Their  money  was  now  exhaufted  }  but 
the  rapacious  lcherif  put  one  of  their  number  in  pri- 
fon ;  where  he  continued  for  a  twelvemonth  till  the  mo¬ 
ney  arrived  :  and  from  this  time  thefe  extortions  wTere 
A  dated  changed  into  a  ftated  tribute  ;  75  ounces  of  gold 

the^ffa^e  (a^°ut  *861.  fterling)  being  granted  for  leave  of  paf- 
of  the  abu-  ^aSe  to  ^a^ro  f°r  the  abuna  ;  90  ounces  to  the  fche- 
aa.  rif,  and  as  many  to  the  naybe,  for  allowing  the  abuna 

to  pafs  from  Cairo  :  an  agreement  wdiich  fubfifts  to  this 
day.  Several  other  infults  of  this  kind  being  received 
from  the  naybe,  Yafous  at  laft  difcovered  that  there 
was  a  flri 61  alliance  betwixt  him,  the  governor  of  Ti- 
,  gre,  and  the  Baharnagalh  ;  any  one  of  whom,  had  he 

thought  proper,  could  have  crulhed  this  pitiful  prince 
The  empe-  with  the  fmalleft  effort.  On  this  the  emperor  deter¬ 
ror  deter-  mined  ^o  march  againft  him  in  perfon  5  but  was  pre¬ 
punch  the  vented  by  a  rebellion  which  had  been  purpofely  excited 
naybe  of  ln  the  country  of  Azab  and  that  of  the  Dobas.  The 

Mafuah,  rebels  were  ealily  overthrown  :  and  thus  the  expedition 

but^s  Fre_  againft  the  naybe  was  delayed  for  a  year  \  during  which 
War  with  *ntcrva*  the  emperor  fent  for  Michael  to  Gondar.  This 
Michael  order  was  pofitively  refufed,  and  a  war  enfued.  Mi- 
governor  of  chael,  unable  to  contend  with  the  emperor  in  the  open 

Tigre.  field,  took  to  a  high  mountain,  the  ufual  refuge  of 

Abyfiinian  rebels.  Here  alfo  his  bad  fortune  purfued 
him  \  all  his  polls  were  taken  by  ftorm  excepting  one, 
which,  it  was  evident,  would  likewife  have  been  carried, 
though  not  without  a  very  great  expence  of  men.  Here 
Michael  Michael  requefted  a  capitulation  \  and  to  enfure  favour- 
obliged  to  able  terms,  he  defired  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Yafous 
capi  u  a  e.  a  great  quantity  of  treafure,  which  would,  ctherwife  be 
dilTipated  among  the  common  foldiers.  This  being 
done,  Michael  defeended  with  a  ftone  upon  his  head, 
as  confeffmg  himfelf  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  with  a 
defign  to  make  fubmiffion  to  the  emperor.  This  was 
prevented  for  oiae  day  by  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind  and 
rain  5  from  which  moment  the  Abyffinians  believe  he 
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began  converfe  with  the  devil :  but  Mr  Bruce  informs  Abyffinia, 
us,  that  he  has  often  heard  him  fay  it  was  Michael  the  -v— ' 
archangel  who  was  his  correfpondent.  * 

Y afous  was  firmly  determined  to  put  this  rebel  to  Yafous  is 
death,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of  gold  he  had  re-  opliged  to 
ceived  ;  neverthelefs  a  promife  was  extorted  from  hirnpard°nhim 
that  he  would  fpare  his  life.  As  foon  as  Michael  came  hisTw^in- 
into  his  prefence,  the  emperor  was  filled  with  indig-  ciination. 
nation,  retraced  his  promife,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  out  and  put  to  death  before  his  tent  door.  The 
execution  of  the  fentence,  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  interceftion  of  all  the  officers  of  any  confideratien 
in  the  court  or  army.  Such  univerfal  folicitation 
could  not  be  withftood  :  Michael  was  pardoned  5  but 
with  thefe  remarkable  words,  that  the  emperor  waffied 
his  hands  of  all  the  innocent  blood  which  Michael 
ffiould  ftied  before  he  brought  about  the  definition 
of  his  country,  which  he  knew  he  had  been  long  medi¬ 
tating. 

Michael  continued  for  fome  time  in  prifon  ,  but  was  He  fs  fet  at 
afterwards  fet  at  liberty,  and  even  reftored  to  his  go-  kberty  and 
vernment  of  Tigre.  No  fooner  was  he  reinftated  in  the^hi  D  ft 
this  dignity,  than,  colle6ting  an  army,  he  attacked  Kaf- honours.*6  * 
matiWoldo  governor  of  Amhara,  defeated  him  in  two 
battles,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  among  the  Gal- 
la,  whom  he  foon  after  bribed  to  murder  him.  In 
other  refpe&s  he  behaved  as  a  moft  dutiful  fubjeH, 
gave  the  king  the  beft  intelligence,  and  fupplied  him 
with  foldiers  better  accoutred  than  he  had  ever  before 
beheld.  He  was  alfo  more  humble  than  before  his 
misfortune  y  nor  did  an  increaie  of  his  favour  and  in¬ 
fluence  make  him  deviate  from  the  line  he  had  pre¬ 
ferred.  Having  begun  to  gain  friends  by  bribery, 
he  continued  to  add  one  bribe  to  another  to  fecure  the 
old,  and  to  gain  new  ones  by  the  fame  means,  pre¬ 
tending  all  the.  while  to  no  kind  of  dignity  or  honour, 
not  even  to  fuch  as  was  juftly  due  to  his  own  rank. 

Thus  he  became  fuch  a  favourite  with  the  emperor, 
that  he  bellowed  upon  him  the  governments  of  Ender- 
ta  and  Sire,  in  addition  to  that  of  Tigre  ;  fo  that  lie 
was  now  mailer  of  almoft  one  half  of  Abyffinia.  Du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Yafous,  however,  he  attempted  no-  Clufe  of 
thing.  The  foundations  of  the  diliurbances  which  the  great  ^ 
fucceeded  were  laid  by  the  queen-mother,  towards  the  ^ 

end  of  the  reign  of  Yafous.  This  emperor  had  been" 
married  when  very  young  to  a  lady  of  Amhara,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons  named  Adigo  and  Aylo  5  but 
as  his  wife  pretended  to  interfere  in  matters  of  Hate, 
he  was  perfuaded  by  his  mother  to  banifh  both  her  and 
her  children  to  Wechne.  After  this  his  mother  chofe 
a  wife  for  him  from  among  the  Galla  $  a  people  of  all 
others  the  moll  obnoxious  to  the  Abyflinians,  both  on 
account  of  the  horrid  barbarity  of  their  manners,  and 
the  continual  wars  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  nations.  The  new  queen 
was  the  daughter  of  one  Amitzo,  a  prince  who  had 
once  hofpitably  entertained  Bacuffa  before  he  became 
emperor  *,  and  his  people  were  elteemed  the  lea  ft  bar¬ 
barous  of  the  whole.  A  prejudice  againft  her,  however, 
againft  her  offspring,  and  the  emperor  himlelf,  never 
to  be  effaced,  now  took  place  among  the  Abyflinians  j 
but  this  did  not  fiiow  itfelf  during  the  reign  of  Y afous. 

The  emperor  died  on  the  2 1  ft  of  June  1753,  being  the  Death  of 
24th  year  of  his  reign,  not  without  fulpicion  of  being  Yafous. 
poifoned  by  his  mother’s  relations,  who  were  now  at¬ 
tempting 
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'tempting  to  engrofs  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into 

their  hands,  .  r  1K 

On  the  death  of  Yafous,  his  fon  Ioas  by  the  Galla 

rrincefs  iuft  mentioned  fucceeded  to  the  throne  wit 
out  any  oppofition.  The  difcontent  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  former  reign  about  the  power  ailumed  y 
the  relations  of  the  old  queen,  now  began  to  fhow  it- 
felf  more  openly  ;  and  it  was  complained  mat  a  relation- 
ffiip  to  her  was  the  only  way  to  preferment,  by  which 
means  the  old  families,  whofe  merit  had  often  laved  the 
ftate,  were  totally  excluded  from  every  ihare  of  favour. 
On  the  acceflion  of  the  young  king,  a  party  of  Galla 
horfe  faid  to  be  about  1200  in  number,  were  lent  as 
the  nortion  of  his  mother  and  tliefe  were  quickly 
followed  by  a  number  of  private  perfons  from  motives 
of  curiofity,  or  hopes  of  preferment,  who  \vere  embo¬ 
died  to  the  number  of  600  into  a  troop  of  infantry, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Wooflieka.  The 
great  favour  in  which  thefe  people  were  at  court  loon 
induced  many  others- to  make  their  appearance.  Two 
of  the  king’s  uncles  were  fent  for  by  his  exprefs  defire  ; 
and  they  brought  along  with  them  a  troop  of  1000 
horfe.  By  the  time  they  arrived  the  queen  was  dead  ; 
but  her  two  brothers,  named  Brulhe  and  Lubo,  finding 
that  the  king  put  an  entire  confidence  in  them,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  party  at  court.  This  was  eafily  ef- 
fefted  ;  every  thing  was  governed  by  G alias  *,  even  the 
king  himfelf  affefted  to  fpeak  their  language  ;  while 
the  Abyflinians  were  to  the  laft  degree  mortified  at  fee¬ 
ing  their  inveterate  enemies  thus  eftabliffiing  a  domi¬ 
nion  over  them  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  At 
laft  the  king  thought  proper  to  appoint  his  uncle  Lubo 
to  the  government  of  Amhara  }  but  this  pioduced  fuch 
exceffive  difcontent,  that  he  was  fain  to  retraft  his  no¬ 
mination,  left  a  civil  war  fliould  have  enfued.  While 
the  empire  was  thus  divided  into  two  parties,  Suhul 
Michael  came  to  Gondar  in  a  very  fplendid  manner, 
on  an  application  from  the  exiled  prince  of  Sennaar  to 
be  reftored  to  his  kingdom.  When  conducted  into 
the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  he  proftrated  himfelf  be¬ 
fore  him,  owned  himfelf  his  vaffal,  and  was  put  m 
poffeffion  of  the  government  of  Ras  el  Feel  upon  the 
frontiers,  with  a  large  revenue,  where  he  was  advifed 
to  flay  till  the  difputes  which  fufcfifted  at  that  time' 
fhould  fubfide.  This  falutary  advice,  however,  he  had 
not  prudence  to  comply  with  ;  but  fuffering  himfelf  to 
be  decoyed  from  his  afylum  in  Atbara,  was  taken  pri- 
foner  and  murdered.  , 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Abyflinian  prime  mimfter, 
Welled  de  l’Oul,  died.  He  had  hitherto  moderated 
the  fury  of  the  oppofite  parties  by  his  wife  and  prudent 
conduct  ■,  but  no  fooner  was  he  taken  out  of  the  way, 
than  a  molt  dreadful  feene  of  confufion  and  civil  war 
took  place,  which  raged  with  the  utmoft  violence  while 
Mr  Bruce  was  in  Abyflinia,  and  ieemed  not  likely  to 
come  to  any  termination  when  he  left  it.  _  The  whole 
empire  was  divided  into  two  great  faftions  :  at  the 
head  of  the  one.  was  the  old  queen,  mother  of  Yalous  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  other,  Ioas  himfelf  the  emperor, 
with  his  Galla  relations.  Matters  were  firft  brought 
to  a  crifis  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperor  himleft  in 
bellowing  the  government  of  Begemder  upon  Brulhe 
one  of  his  Galla  uncles.  The  government  of  tins  pro- 
vince  had  been  lately  refigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen  by  an  old  officer  named  Ayo  ;  and  it  was  fuppo- 
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fed  that  his  fon  named  Mariam  Barea,  univerfaliy  al-  Abyffima^ 
lowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  accompliffied  noblemen  01  "v 
the  kingdom,  was  to  fuccecd  him  in  this  government. 

This  opinion  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  marriage  ol 
Mariam  himfelf  with  Ozoro  Either,  a  daughter  ot  the 
old  queen  by  her  fecond  hulband.  Unfortunately  a 
quarrel  had  happened  between  Kafmati  Ayo,  the  old 
governor  of  Begemder,  and  Suhul  Michael,  a  little  be- 
tore  the  refignation  of  the  former,  and  continued  unde- 
cided  till  Mariam  took  the  office  upon  him.  The  oc- 
cafion  was  quite  trilling  •,  neverthclefs,  as  Mariam  had 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  judges,  whom 
he  ftigmatized  as  partial  and  unjuft,  infifting  that  the 
kino-  ffiould  either  decide  the  affair  in  perfon,  or  that 
it  ffiould  be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  fwoid,  he 
thus  fell  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  difobedient 
and  rebellious  fubjecl.  In  confequence  of  this,  Ioas 
looked  upon  him  ever  afterwards  with  an  evil  eye  •,  and 
now  deprived  him,  by  proclamation,  of  the  govern- Brulhe 
ment  of  Begemder,  giving  it  to  his  own  Galla  uncle  made  gcu 
Brulhe,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  fo  much  mem^n  r> 
tion.  This  unexpe&ed  promotion  threw  the  whole  Ar  unjver_ 
empire  into  a  ferment.  As  Begemder  was  a  frontier  fai  ferment 
province  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Galla,  there enfues. 
was  not  the  lead  doubt,  that,  immediately  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Brulhe  to  his  new  office,  it  would  be  over¬ 
run  by  that  race  of  barbarians,  remarkable  for  their 
favage  manners  almoft  beyond  all  the  othei  nations  in 
Africa.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  as  .  there  was 
not  above  a  day’s  journey  betwixt  the  frontieis  of  Be 
gemder  and  Gondar,  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire. 

Mariam  Barea  himfelf,  who  had  a  high  fenfe  of  ho¬ 
nour,  was  particularly  hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  condemned  vith  hi> 
family  to  be  fubjedl  to  a  race  of  Pagans,  whom  he  had 
often  defeated  in  battle,  and  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  fuperior.  All  remonftrance,  however,  wa* 
vain.  Brulhe,  under  the  fanaion  of  the  imperial  com¬ 
mand,  advanced  with  an  army  to  take  poffeffion  of  his 
new  dignity:  but  fo  exceedingly  averie  .were  the  A 
byffinians  to  follow  him  in  this  expedition,  that  tne 
army  diffiunded  itfelf  feveral  times  after  it  had  been 
colle&ed  5  and  it  took  up  almoll:  a  year  before  he  could 
proceed  from  the  place  where  his  camp  was,  at  the  lake 
Tzana  or  Dembea,  to  the  frontiers  of  Begemder, 
though  fcarce  a  day’s  journey  diftant.  Mariam  Bare  a  j,  0ppCfe(j 
beheld  his  operations  with  great  contempt,  employing  by  Mariam 
his  time  in  the  difpatch  of  ordinary  bufmefs,  and  en-  Barea. 
deavouring  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  king,  but  with- 
out  fuccefs.  As  his  laft  effort,  he  fent  a  remonftrance 
to  the  emperor  j  in  which,  after  many  protcftations  or 
duty  and  obedience,  he  reminded  him,  that,  at  his  m- 
veftiture  into  the  office  of  governor  of  Begemder,  he 
had  fworn  not  to  allow  any  of  the  Galla  to  enter  his 
province  :  that,  ffiould  he  deviate  from  the  observance 
of  this  oath,  the  fafetyof  the  princes  inWechne  would 
be  endangered  ;  they  would  conftantly  be  liable  to  the 
invafions  of  the  Pagans,  and  probably  be  extirpated,  as 
had  already  happened  at  two  different  times :  and  he 
beo-ged  of 'the  emperor,  if  he  was  determined  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  government,  to  beftow  it  rather  upon 
fome  Abyffinian  nobleman  ;  in  which  cafe  he  promfted 
to  retire,  and  live  in  private  with  his  old  father.  He 
had,  however,  formed  a  refolution,  which  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  fubmit  to  tire  emperor,  that  if  his  ma- 
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Abyftima.  jefiy  fhould  think  proper  to  come,  at  the  head  of  a 
Galla  arfny,  to  invade  his  province,  he  would  retire  to 
the  fartheft  extremity  of  it,  till  he  was  flopped  by  the 
country  of  the  Galla  themfelves  3  and,  fo  far  from  mo¬ 
lefling  the  royal  army,  he  might  be  allured,  that 
though  his  own  men  might  be  ffcraitened,  every  kind  of 
provifion  Ihould  be  left  for  his  majefty..  But  if  an 
army  of  Galla,  commanded  by  one  of  that  nation, 
Ihould  enter  the  province,  he  would  fight  them  at  the 
well  of  Fernay,  on  the  frontiers,  before  one  of  them 
ihould  drink  there,  or  advance  the  length  of  a  pike, 
into  the  province*. 

This  remonffrance  had  no  effeft  upon  the  emperor*. 
He  returned  a  fc offing  anfwer,  announcing  the  fpeedy 
arrival  of  Brulhe,  whom  he  thought  fure  of  viftory  : 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fhow  that  he  did  not  put  his 
confidence  entirely  in  his  prowefs,  he  created  Suhul 
Michael  governor  of  Samen,  which  lay  next  to  Tigre 
in  the  way  to  Samen,  fo  that  no  obffruftion  might'  lie 
in  the  way  of  that  officer’s  march  to  Gondar,  in  cafe 
there  fhould  be  any  occafion  for  him.  Mariam,  pro¬ 
voked  at  the  manner  in.  which  he  was  undervalued  in 
the  king’s  rneffage,  gave  an  ironical  reply,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  name  of  Brulhe ,  in  the  Abyffinian  lan¬ 
guage  fignifying  a  kind  of  bottle ;  this  he  told  him 
would  be  broken  on  the  rocks  of  Begemder,  if  fent 
into  that  country* 

On  receiving  this  lafb  meffage  from  Mariam,  the 
king  inilantly  ordered  the  army  to  be  put  in  motion  3 
but  the  Abyffinians  had  unanimoufiy  determined  not 
to  aft  offenfively  againft  their  countrymen.  Brulhe 
therefore  was  left  to  decide  the  affair  with  his  Galla. 
Mariam  kept  exaftly  to  his  word  in  the  declaration  he 
had  made  to  the  king,  not  ffirring  out  of  his  province, 
nor  allowing  the  lead  attempt  to  be  made  to  harafs  his 
enemy,  till  they  were  drawn  up  at  the  well  above  men¬ 
tioned,  where  he  met  them  with  his  army..  The  Galla, 
unfupported  by  the  Abyffinian  troops,  wTere  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  fhock  of  Mariam’s  army,  and  therefore 
foon  betook  themfelves  to  flight  3  but  a  part  of  them, 
who  were  furrounded  by  the  cavalry,  fought  valiantly 
till  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Mariam  had  given  the 
mod  exprefs  orders  to.  take  Brulhe  alive  3  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  to  allow  him  to  make  his  efcape* 
One  of  his  fervants,  however,  obferving  him  in  the 
field,  pufhed  up  through  the  enemy  to  the  place  where 
he  was,  and  running  him  twice  through  with  a  lance,, 
left  him  dead' on  the  fpot. 

Mariam  Barea  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  rival,  than  lie  cried  out  in  great  emotion,  that 
Suhul  Michael,  with  the  whole  army  from  Tigre, 
would  attack  him  before  autumn.  In  this  he  was  not 
deceived.  Ioas  inffantly  difpatched' an  exprefs  for  Mi¬ 
chael,  ordering  his  attendance,  and  inverting  him  with 
the  dignity  of  Ras,  by  which  he  became  poffeffed  of 
unlimited  power  both  civil  and  military.  Michael 
himfelf  had’  for  a  long  time  feen  that  matters  would 
come  to  this  crifis  at  lad,  and  had  provided  for  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  now  fet  out  with  an  army  of  26,000 
men,  all  of  them  the  bed  foldiers  in  the  empire,  and 
1.0,000  of  them  armed  with  mufkets.  As  he  paffed 
along,  his  troops  defolated  the  country  wherever  they 
came,  but  he  encumbered  his  army  by  nothing  ufe- 
lefs  3  allowing  his  men  to  carry  along  with  them  neither 
■women,  tents,  beads  of  burden,  nor  even  provifions. 
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The  fubfidence  of  his  troops  was  abundantly  provided  Abyffinia* 
for  by  the.  miferable  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  v— 
through  which  he  paffed  3  and,  not  fatisfied  with  this, 
he  infilled  on  a  contribution  in  money  from  all  the  di- 
ftrifts  within  a  day’s  march  of  thofe  places  where  he 
was  3  the  lead  delay  was  followed  by  the  daughter 
of  the  inhabitants  and  deftruftion  of  their  houfes. 

Towns,  villages,  and  buildings  of  every  kind,  were  fet 
on  fire  as  he  paffed  along  3  the  people  fled  from  all 
quarters  to  the  capital  for  refuge,  as  from  the  face  of 
the  mod  inveterate  enemy  3  and  loas  himfelf  was  now 
fenfible  of  his  having  been  in  the  wrong  to  inved  him 
"with  fuch  unlimited  power.  Qn  his  arrival  at  the  ca-  Arrives  at 
pital,  Michael  took  poffeffion  of  all  the  avenues,  as  ifiGondar. 
he  meant  to  befiege  it  3  fo  that  an  univerfal  confterna- 
tion  enfued.  Indead  of  offering  any  hoitility,  how¬ 
ever,  he  waited  with  the  utmoft;  refpeft  on  the  empe¬ 
ror,  proceeding  immediately  from  the  royal  prefence 
to  liis  own  houfe,  where  he  fat  in  judgment,  as  the 
nature  of  his  office  required  him-  to  do.  No  fooner  Executes 
had  he  taken  upon  him  this  new  office,  however,  thanjuftice  im~ 
he  executed  judice  in  fuch  a  rigorous  and  impartial  partially, 
manner  as  made  the  bolded,  offenders  tremble.  Some 
parties  of  his  own  foldiers,  prefilming  upon  the  licence 
that  had  hitherto  been  granted  them,  entered  Gondar 
and  began  to  plunder  as  they  had  done  in  other  places; 
but,  on  the  very  firft  complaint,  their  commander  cau- 
fed  1 2  of  them  to  be  apprehended  and  hanged.  Their 
execution  was  followed  by  50  others  in  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  3  after  which  he  gave  the  charge  of  the 
capital  to  three  officers  who  were  to  prefide  over  three 
quarters,  himfelf  taking  care  of  the  fourth.  Two  ci¬ 
vil  judges  were  appointed  to  aflift  each  officer  in  a  di- 
drift,  two  were  left  in  the  king’s  houfe,  and  four  of 
them  held  a  court  of  judicature  in  his  own.  Thus  the 
inhabitants,  finding,  that  indead  of  bloodshed  and  maf- 
facre,  they  were  to  expeft  nothing  but  drift  equity 
and  moderation,  became  reconciled  to  Michael  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  and  lamented  only  that  he  had 
not  come  fooner  to  relieve  them  from  the  anarchy  and 
confufion  in  which  they  had  been  held  fo  long.  To 
fo  great  a  degree  of  perfeftion  indeed  did  he  bring 
Ms  legiflation,  that  a  very  fliort  time  after  he  entered 
the  city,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  bottle  of  water,  and  an 
ounce  of  gold,  were  expofed  in  the  market-place  on 
the  head  of  a  drum  night  and  day  for  fome  time,  with¬ 
out  any  one  offering  to  take  them  away.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  there  was  then  a  fcarcity  of  pro¬ 
vifions,  and  Michael  himfelf  would  allow  but  a  very 
fcanty  fupply  of  water  to  be  carried  into  the  city  3 
thereby  giving  the  inhabitants  to  underftand,  that  if 
he  fhould  fet  fire  to  it  as  he  had  done  to  other  places,, 
it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  quench  the  flames. 

The  capital  being  thus  fecured  in  perfeft  obedience,  Marches 
Michael  next  prepared  to  fet  out- on  his  expedition  a-  againft  Ma- 
gainft  Mariam  Barea.  Senfible,  however,  that  the  -r*am  Barest, 
deftruftion  of  this  worthy  nobleman  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  great  degree  of  odium,  he  was  refolved  that 
none  of  it,  or  at  leaf!  as  little  as  poflible,  fhould  fall’ 
upon  himfelf.  For  this  purpofe,  he  infilled  that  the 
emperor  fhould  march  in  perfcn  from  Gondar,  and 
carry  all.  his  foldiers  along  with  him.  Thus  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  Ioas,. 
and  reprefenting  himfelf  as  no  more  than  a  paffive  in-- 
ftrument  in  the  affair.  He  alfo  took  every  occafion  of 
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Ahyffmia.  praiiing  his  antagonift  for  his  virtues,  and  cenfuring  the 
V' . emperor  for  attempting  to  cut  off  fuch  an  excellent  of¬ 
ficer.  .  - 

In  the  mean  time  Mariam  Barea  keeping  exactly  to 
the  terms  of  the  laft  remonffrance  he  had  fent  to  Ioas, 
retired  before  him  to  the  extremity  of  the  province. 
Ioas  and  Michael  advanced  furioufly,  burning  and  de- 
ftroying  every  thing  as  they  went  along.  An  engage¬ 
ment  at  laft  enfued  at  a  place  called  Nefas  Miph , 
on  the  extreme  borders  of  Begemder,  when  Mariam 
could  not  retreat  without  going  out  of  the  province. 
As  the  royal  army  was  more  than  twice  the  number 
Mariam  de- of  the  other,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of Superior 
feated.  {kill,  viftory  was  not  long  of  being  decided  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  Mariam  with  12  of  his  officers,  took  refuge 
Betrayed  in  the  country  of  the  Galla  ;  but  were  immediately 
by  the  Ga*- delivered  Up  by' that  faithlefs  people.  He  was  put  to 
ia  nnH  jeath  by  Lubo  the  brother  of  Brulhe,  wrho  is  faid 
with  his  own  hands  to  have  cut  his  throat  as  a  fheep 
is  commonly  killed  in  this  country,  and  afterwards  to 
have  disfigured  the  body -in  a  blocking  manner.  The 
head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Michael’s  tent,  who 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  uncovered  in  his  prefence. 
It  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  family  of  Brulhe  in  the 
country  of  the  Galla,  to  (how  them  what  attention 
had  been  given  to  revenge  his  death  ;  and  this  difplea- 
fed  the  Ahyffinians  even  more  than  any  thing  that 
had  yet  happened  fmee  the  beginning  of  the.  conteft. 
Same  of  his  The  12  officers,  who  were  taken  along  with  him, 
officers  pro-  fought  proteftion  in  the  tent  of  Ras  Michael,  to  which 
tected  by  were  fuffered  to  efcape  by  Wooffieka  their  keep- 
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ficed  them  as  he  had  done  Mariam,  and  therefore  lent 
Wooffieka  to  demand  them  :  but  no  fooner  had  he  un¬ 
folded  his  errand,  than  Michael  in  a  rage,  called  to  his 
attendants  to  cut  him  in  pieces  before  the  tent  door  ; 
which  wTould  certainly  have  been  done,  had  he  not  tied 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 

The  fcandalous  afcendency  which  the  Gaik  always 
manifefted  over  the  king,  had  greatly  difpleafed  Mi¬ 
chael  ;  who  expreffed  himfelf  lo  freely  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  that  a  coolnefs  took  place  between  them.  A- 
nother  officer  named  Waragna  Faf/,  a  Galia  by 
birth,  had  inlmuated  himfelf  into  the  king’s  favour, 
and  greatly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of 
Nefas  Mufa.  It  was  n*^  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
foon  became  a  rival  to  Michael;  and  this  rivalffiip 
was  preatly  augmented  by  the  following  circumftance. 
Near"  the  field  of  battle  at  Nefas  Mufa  was  a  houfc 
of  Mariam  Barea,  where  Ozoro  Either  his  widow  now 
was.  Being  fur  rounded  by  pleafant  and  verdant  mea¬ 
dows,  Falll  encamped  there  for  the  fake  of  his  caval¬ 
ry.  No  other  defign  was  at  that  time  apparent ;  how¬ 
ever,-  his  prefence  greatly  alarmed  the  princefs.  She 
had  along  with  her  at  that  time  a  nobleman  named 
Ay  to  Aylo ,  who  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Scnnaar  ;  but 
had  there  been  terrified  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refol- 
ved  to  renounce  the  world  ever  after  and  turn  monk. 
In  this  char  after  he  was  noT.v  with  Ozoro  Either  ;  and 
though  he  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  any  military  af¬ 
fairs,  he  was  ftill  conlulted  by  both  parties  as  a  kind 
of  oracle.  In  the  prefent  emergency,  therefore,  he  told 
the  princefs  that  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  Ihe 
could  fecure  herfelf  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Galla,  and 
becoming  a  prey  to  one  or  other  of  the. murderers  of 


her  hulhand  ;  and  that  was  by  immediately  efpculmg  Abyfllmg.^ 
Ras  Michael.  Ozoro  was  perfeftly  fenfible  of  the  ^ 
propriety  of  the  advice,  and  therefore  fet  out  next 
morning  in  company  with  Aylo  to  Michael’s  tent. 

Here  Ihe  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet  on  the  ground  ;  and 
refilling  to  rife,  Aylo  explained  her  errand,  informing 
the  Ras  that  Ihe  intended  to  beftow  herfelf  upon  him 
in  marriage,  as  being  the  only  perfon  not  guilty  of  her 
former  huiband’s  death  capable  of  affording  her  pro- 
teftion  in  her  prefent  lituation.  Michael  law  clearly  Michael 
the  advantages  attending  fuch  a  match  ;  and  therefore  marries  the 
having  caufed  the  army  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  as  if  for  a  review,  he  fent  for  a  prieft,  and  was 
married  to  the  princefs  in  the  light  of  all  liis  men.  T  he 
ceremony  was  followed  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  tne 
whole  army ;  and  Ioas  was  foon  informed  of  the  rea- 
fon.  He  expreffed  his  difpleafure  at  the  match,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fuch  unequivocal  terms,  that  a  mutual  hatred 
from  that  moment  commenced.  This  wTas  foon  made 
public  by  a  very  trifling  accident.  One  day  wffiile  the 
army  was  marching,  Michael  being  much  incommoded 
by  the  fun  which  aftefted  his  eyes,  threw  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  his  head  to  keep  off  the  heat.  This  w  as 
inftantly  told  the  king,  who  took  it  as  an  affront  of¬ 
fered  to  himfelf ;  for  in  Abyffinia  it  is  unlawful  to  co¬ 
ver  the  head  on  any  occafion  whatever  in  prefence  of 
the  emperor,  or  even  within  light  of  the  palace  where 
he  lodges.  Ioas  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  fuppo- 
fed  affront,  than  he  fent  to  the  Ras  to  know  upon  what 
account  he  prefumsd  to  cover  his  head  in  Ins  prefence ; 
but  though  the  covering  was  inftantly  taken  off,  it  was 
thought  that  no  atonement  could  ever  be  made  mr  fuch 
a  grievous  offence.  Soon  after  this  a  quarrel  happening 
between  Fafil  and  a  perfon  named  Gufko ,  likewife  a  man 
of  great  confequence,  complaint  was  made  to  the  Ras,  - 
who,  as  civil  judge,  fummoned  both  parties  before  him. 

Fafil  abfolutely  refufed  to  obey  any  fuch  jurifdiftion  ; 
and  the  affair  being  laid  before  the  other  judges,  it  was 
given  in  favour  of*’ Michael,  and  Fafil  declared  to  be  in 
rebellion.  This  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  de- Final  quar- 
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priving  him  of  his  government  of  Damot,  and  every 
other  public  office  he  held, .  Fafil,  however,  had  no  ^ 
mind  to  fubmit.  to  this  difgracc  ;  ancWjercfbre,  after 
holding  a  long  conference  with  the  king,  departed  with 
his  army,  encamping  on  the  high  road  betwixt  Damot  A  fired 
and  Gondar,  where  he  intercepted  the  proviiions  com-  Jro^fcefte 
ing  from  the  fouthward  to  the  capital.  This  was pajoCe  win- 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  affaffinate  the  Ras.  A  fhotdov. 
was  fired  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  into 
the  houfe  where  he  fat  in  judgment ;  the  diftance  be¬ 
ing  fo  fmall,  that  he  could  eafily  be  feen  from  the  pa¬ 
lace  while  thus  employed.  The  ball,  however,  miffed 
Michael,  but  killed  a"  dwarf  who  was  handing  before 
him  fanning  the  flies  from  his  face.  -  As  it  was  evident 
that  this  (hot -muff  have  been  fired  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  king,  it  was  rightly  judged  to  be  the  commence¬ 
ment  cf  hoftilities.  Ioas  inftantly  removed  to  a  di¬ 
ftance,  but  fent  Wooffieka  with  orders  to  the  Ras  to  * 
return  to  Tigre.  without  feeing  his  face  ;  declaring,  at 
the  fame  time  his  own  uncle  Lubo  governor  of  Begem¬ 
der  and  Amhara.  Michael  could  fcarcely  be  prevailed 
upon  to  fee  Wooflieka,  and  told  him  that  lie  ffiould 
certainly  be  put  to  death  the  next  time  he  appeared  in 
his  prefence.  Next  day  Ioas  fent  a  meffage  to  the  Ras 
by  four  judges,  commanding  him  to  return  to  Tigre 
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Without  the  leail  delay,  under  pain  of  his  higheft  dif- 
pleafure.  Michael  returned  a  formal  anfwer,  conclud¬ 
ing,  that  he  expelled  the  king  himfelf  to  be  ready  to 
inarch  again!!  Fafil  to-morrow.  To  this  an  abfolute 
refufal  was  given  }  on  which  Michael  ifiued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  commanding  all  the  Galla  to  leave  the  capital 
next  day  under  pain  of  death  :  in  cafe  of  difobedience 
they  were  declared  outlaws,  and  liable  to  be  killed  by 
the  firft:  that  met  them  if 'they  were  found  24  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  proclamation  in  the  capital,  or  to  the  fame  pe¬ 
nalty  if  they  were  found  in  the  kingdom  after  ten 
days.  An  engagement  took  place  a  fhort  time  after, 
in  which  Faiil  was  totally  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  into  Damot.  In  this  engagement  fome  of  the 
king’s  black  horfe  were  taken.  Thefe  are  all  Hayes,  and 
fubjedl  to  no  other  commands  but  thofe  of  his  majefly 
himfelf.  Their  appearance  clearly  fliowed  that  they 
mull  have  been  fent  by  the  king  to  light  again!!  the 
Ras.  All  of  them  were  therefore  brought  before 
the  latter,  and  interrogated  by  whofe  orders  they 
had  come  to  the  battle.  Two  refufed  to  give  any 
anfwer,  and  had  their  throats  cut  in  prefence  of  their 
companions.  A  third  plainly  told  him  that  they  had 
been  fent  by  the  king  ;  who  had  likewife  ordered  an 
Armenian  to  fire  out  of -the  palace  window  at  Ras  Mi¬ 
chael.  On  this  the  prifoners  were  difmiffed  ;  but  af- 
loas  aiTaffi-  faflins  inftantly  difpatched  to  put  an  end  to  the  king’s 
nated.  life  •  which  they  accomplifhed,  and  buried  him  in  a 
church  dedicated  to  St  Raphael. 

On  the  death  of  Ioas,  Michael,  now  abfolute  mailer 
of  Abyfiinia,  fet  Up  for  emperor  Hannes,  brother  to 
the  late  king  Bacuffa,  an  old  man  who  had  refided  al- 
moft  all  his  lifetime  on  the  mountain  of  Wechne,  and 
being  entirely  unacquainted  wFh  the  affairs  of  the 
world  was  on  this  account  probably  fuppofed  by  Mi¬ 
chael  to  be  the  more  proper  for  his  purpofes.  Han¬ 
nes  had  been  maimed  by  the  lofs  of  his  hand,  on  pur- 
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former  hufband,  Hie  entirely  forgot  her  Abyfiinia, 
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to  incapacitate  him  for  the  throne;  but  this 
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obje&ion  was  laughed  at  by  the  Ras.  He  found  him, 
however,  poffeffed  of  a  quality  much  more  inimical  to 
his  own  purpofes  ;  and  that  was,  an  abfolute  averfion 
at  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  government  :  fo  that  he 
could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  take  the  field  a- 
gainft ’Fafil.  Michael  therefore  was  obliged  to  fet  out 
by  himfelf  5  but  thinking  it  improper  to  leave  a  king 
of  any  kind  behind  him  in  the  capital,  he  had  the  old 
man  poifoned  before  his  departure  ;  putting  his  fbn 
Tecla  Haimanout  in  his  place. 

The -young  emperor,  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s  ac¬ 
count,  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  lefs  tawny  than  a 
Neapolitan  or  Portuguefe,  owing  to  his  having  been 
born  in  the  mountain.  He  was  endowed  with  many 
princely  accomplifhments  ;  and  fo  much  attached  to 
Michael  Ras,  that  he  called  him  Father  from  the  time 
of  his  accefiion,  waiting  upon  him  when  indifpofed 
with  the  affection  of  a  fon.  There  being  now  no  ob¬ 
jection  therefore,  Michael  marched  againfl  Fafil  'with¬ 
out  delay,  and  entirely  defeated  him  on  the  3d  of  De¬ 
cember  j  769.  On  this  occafion  Woofheka  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  afterwards  Head  alive,  not  with  Handing 
the  interceHion  of  fome  of  Michael’s  officers  for  him  ; 
his  Hein  being  afterwards  formed  into  a  bottle.  This 
piece  of  cruelty  was  attributed  to  Qzoro  Either  j  whom 
Mr  Bruce  reprefents  as  the  moH  humane  and  merciful 
of  women  ;  though  he  is  obliged  to  allow,  that  on  the 
me  fent  ^occafion,  as  well  as  on  every  other  which  re¬ 


garded  her 

chara£ter.  The  night  on  which  this  miferable  vi&im 
was  dedroyed,  Hie  appeared,  in  the  king’s  tent  dreffed 
like  a  bride ;  and  in  a  little  time  returned  in  triumph 
to  Gondar. 

Soon  after  thefe  tranfa£!ions,  Mr  Bruce  entered  A-  Mr  Bruce’s 
byfFmia.  He  arrived  at  Mafuah  when  there  was  only  arrival  and 
a  report  of  Hannes’s  being  ill,  and  Mr  Bruce  w  as  fuP- AW™* 
pofed  to  be  his  phyfician,  though  in  truth  that  emperor  fm:a<  5 
was  already  dead.  Here  he  was  ill-treated  by  the 
naybe,  with  a  defign  to  extort  money,  and  afterwards  pro¬ 
bably  to  put  him  to  death,  as  was  his  cullom  with  other 
Hrangers.  He  efcaped  the  danger,  however,  by  the 
protection  of  Achmet,  nephew  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  naybe  ;  and  by  his  own  prudent  and  refolute  beha¬ 
viour,  threatening  his  adverfaries  with  the  arrival  of  a 
Britifh  man  of  war  in  cafe  of  any  injury ;  fhowing  the 
Grand  Signior’s  protection  ;  making  ufe  of  the  name 
of  Ras  Michael,  now  fo  formidable,  and  to  whom  he 
had  obtained  a  recommendation,  &c.  After  many  vexa¬ 
tions  and  delays,  he  was  at  laft  allowed  to  depart ;  and 
a  guide,  by  name  Saloome ,  was  fent  along  with  him. 

This  man  was  brother-in-law  to  the  naybe,  and  a  pro- 
feffed  ChriHian ;  but  a  traitor  in  his  heart,  and  who 
wifhed  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  hurt  our  tra¬ 
veller.  He  was  furnifhed  with  another  guide,  however, 
by  his  friend  Achmet,  to  inform  him  where  to  pitch 
his  tent,  and  other  neccfiary  particulars. 

On  the  15th  of  November  1769  Mr  Bruce  left  Ar-  Sets  out 
keeko,  and  the  eaHern  coafl  of  Africa,  and  proceeded  h'om  Ar* 
fouthwards  jor  Gondar  the  capital  of  Abyfiinia.  Af-  keeko. 
ter  an  hour’s  journey,  he  pitched  his  tent  near  a  pit 
full  of  rain  water,  where  he  remained  all  day  ;  and  in 
the  evening  a  meflenger  arrived  from  the  naybe,  who 
took  away  the  guide  Saloome .  Next  day  the  latter 
returned  in  company  with  Achmet  the  naybe’s  ne- 
phew,  already  mentioned.  The  latter  caufed  him  de- 
pofite  in  his  hands  Saloome’s  full  hire,  as  though  he 
had  gone  the  whole  length  he  had  promifed.  Four 
of  the  men  were  commanded  to  go  back  to  Ar- 
keeko,  and  others  put  in  their  place :  after  which 
Achmet  told  Mr  Bruce,  that  he  was  not  to  take  the 
road  through  Dobarwa,  though  near,  becauie  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  naybe  ;  but  that  Saloome  knew  another 
by  a  place  called  Dixan ,  which  belonged  to  himfelf, 
and  where  he  could  enfure  him  of  a  good  reception. 

In  this  journey  he  told  him  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  crofs  the  mountain  of  Taranta,  the  higheft  in  Abyf- 
finia ;  but  the  fatigue  of  this  woul/1  be  more  than  re- 
compenfed  by  the  afiurance  of  fafety  and  the  curiofity 
of  the  place.  Taking  leave  of  Achmet  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  therefore,  Mr  Bruce  with  his  com¬ 
pany  finally  fet  out  on  their  journey  the  evening  of  the 
1 6th.  For  the  fhort  fpace  they  had  travelled,  the  Account  of 
ground  was  covered  with  grafs  broader  in  the  leaf  than  tJ>e  country 
ours  ;  but  in  a  little  time  the  foil  became  hard,  dry, 


gravelly,  and  full  of  acacia  or  Egyptian  thorn.  Next  pafledi 
day  (the  1 7th)  they  changed  their  courfe  from  fouth  to 
weft ;  and  foon  arrived  at  a  range  of  mountains  Hand¬ 
ing  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  that  there  was  no  paffage 
between  them  excepting  what  was  worn  by  torrents  of 
w  ater ;  the  bed  of  one  of  wThich  confequently  now  be¬ 
came  tbeir  road.  In  the  evening  they  pitched  their 
tent  at  fome  difiance  from  this  torrent,  which  had 
fcarcely  any  water  in  it  when  they  left  it  ;  but  all  the 
afternoon  there  had  been  an  appearance  of  rain,  with 

much 
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Abyffinia.  much  thunder  and  lightning,  at  a  didance.  On  a 
r  hidden  they  heard  a  noife  among  the  mountains  louder 
than  thunder  j  and  inflantly  faw  the  torrent,  fwelled 
immenfely  by  the  didant  rains,  now  running  like.  a 
rapid  river,  and  the  foremofl  part  of  it  advancing  in  its 
bed  in  a  body  of  water  about  the  height  of  a  man. 
Having  run  for  fome  time  in  this  violent  manner,  the 
current,  no  longer  fupplied  by  the  rains,  began  to  di- 
minifh,  and  by  the  next  morning  was  quite  gone. 
Among  thefe  mountains  the  nights  are  cold  even  in 

fummer.  .  '  , 

On  the  1 8th  the  journey  was  refumed  in  the  bed 
of  the  torrent,  which  now  fcarcely  had  any  water  : 
though  the  hones  were  rendered  very  flippery  by  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen.  Leaving  this  dif- 
agreeable  road,  they  came  to  a  fine  rivulet  *,  which 
being  the  firft  clear  water  they  had  feen  from  the  time 
Mr  Bruce  left  Syria,  was  exceedingly  agreeable.  They 
proceeded  along  the  banks  of  this  river  for  fomc  time  ; 
and  foon  after  leaving  it,  they  came  to  another  of  the 
fame  kind  :  but  next  day  were  obliged  to  relume  their 
courfe  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  The  mountains  in  this 
part  of  the  world  are  exceffively  rugged  and  full,  of 
precipices,  entirely  deditute  of  foil,  and  covered  with 
loofe  hones  of  a  black  colour.  On  the  fide  of  the  tor¬ 
rent  in  which  they  marched,  however,  there  grew  very 
large  fycamore  trees,  fome  of  them  little  lefs  they  74- 
feet  in  diameter.  Their  branches  afforded  fhelter  to  an 
the  African  infinite  number  of  birds  ;  many  of  them  without  fong  } 
birds  dif-  but  others  having  notes  very  different  from  the  Euro- 
ferent  from  pean  and  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Europe..  Moft  of  thofe  which  had  very  beautiful  colours  were 
of  the  jay  or  magpie  kind.  The  trees  were  loaded  with 
figs  ;  but  they  came  to  nothing,  by  reafon  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  favages,  who  knew  not  the  procefs  of  ca- 
prification.  The  flreams  of  water  themfelves,  which 
at  this  feafon  were  found  fo  delightful,  run  only  after 
O&ober  :  they  appear  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains 
when  the  fummer  rains  in  AbylTinia  are  ceafing  ;  at 
other  times,  no  water  is  to  be  met  with,  excepting  what 
is  contained  in  flagnant  pools. 

Account  of  On  the  20th  of  November  they  began  to  afeend  the 
the  moan-  high  mountain  of  Taranta.  Their  road  was  now  ex- 
tain  Taran-  ceffively  rugged  and  uneven,  interfered  with  mon- 
ifrous  gullies  and  holes  made  by  the  torrents,  as  well 
as  by  huge  fragments  of  rocks  which  had  tumbled 
down.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  they 
could  carry  the  afironomical  indruments  up  the  hill } 
in  which  work  Mr  Bruce  himfelf,  and  one  of  his  at¬ 
tendants  named  Tajine ,  a  Moor,  bore  a  principal  (hare. 
The  only  misfortune  they  met  with  was,  that  their 
afies  being  unloaded,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
(ingle  perfon,  refufed  to  afeend  this  barren  mountain  ; 
and  in  fpite  of  all  that  their  driver  could  do,  fet  off  at 
a  briik  trot  for  the  fertile  plains  blow.  Luckily, 
however,  they  were  afterwards  recovered  by  four 
Moors  fent  after  them,  and  the  journey  refumed  with¬ 
out  any  material  interruption.  The  beads  were  now 
become  much  more  tradlable,  having  been  feen  and 
purfued  by  the  hyaenas  with  which  that  mountain 
abounds. 

Taranta  is  fo  deditute  of  earth,  that  there  was  no 
poffibility  of  pitching  a  tent  upon  it  \  fo  that  our  tra¬ 
vellers  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  lodging  in  one  of 
the  caves  with  which  it  abounds.  The  under  part  of 
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the  mountain  produces  in  great  plenty  the  tree  called  AhySr.ia.- 
kolquall ,  which  was  hsre  obferved  in  greater  perfec- 
tion  than  in  any  other  place  throughout  the  whole 
journey.  The  middle  part  produced  olives  which  car¬ 
ried  no  fruit  $  and  the  upper  part  was  covered  with 
the  oxyccdras  or  Virginia  cedar,  called  ar%e  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country.  On  the  top  is  a  fmall  village  Of  the  vil- 
named  Haloi ,  inhabited  by  poor  (hepherds,  who  keep  lage  Halai, 
the  flocks  of  the  rich  people  of  the  town  of.Dixan  be- 
low.  They  are  of  dark  complexion,  inclining  to  yd-  mountain3.. 
low  \  their  hair  black,  and  curled  artificially  by  means 
of  a  dick,  and  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  crifping-pin  mentioned,  Ifa.  iii.  22.  The 
men  have  a  girdle  of  coarfe  cotton  cloth,  fwathed  fix- 
times  round  their  middle  •,  and  they  carry  along  with 
them  two  lances,  and  a  (hield  made  of  bulls  hides.  Be- 
fides  thefe  weapons,  they  have  in  their  girdles  a  crook¬ 
ed  knife  with  a  blade  about  16  inches  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth  at  the  lower  part.  There  is  here  great  Beautiful 
plenty  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  \  the  cows  generally  of  a  cattle,  Sec- 
milk  white,  with  dewlaps  hanging  down  to  their  knees  j 
their  horns  wide  like  thofe  of  the  Lincolnfhire  cattle  •, 
and  their  hair  like  (ilk.  The  (heep  are  all  black  both 
here  and  throughout  the  province  of  Tigre  ;  having 
hair  upon  them  in’dead  of  wool,  like  the  red  of  the 
dieep  within  the  tropics  \  but  remarkable  for  its  ludre 
and  foftnefs,  without  any  bridly  quality.  .On  the  top 
of  the  mountain  is  a  plain,  which,  at  the  time  our  au¬ 
thor  was  there,  they  had  Town  with  wheat.  The  air 
feemed  exceffively  cold,  though  the  barometer  was  not 
below  590  in  the  evening.  On  the  wed  fide  the  ce¬ 
dars,  which  on  other  parts  are  very  beautiful,  degene¬ 
rate  into  fmall  fhrubs  and  buflies. 

The  road  down  this  mountain  was  for  fome  time 
nothing  inferior  in  ruggednefs  to  what  they  had  met 
with  in  afeending  it  }  but  as  they  approached  Dixan, 
it  became  confiderably  better.  This  is  the  firft  town 
on  the  Abyffiuian  fide  of  Taranta.  It  is  feated  on  Town  oF 
the  top  of  a  hill  of  a  form  exactly  conical,  fiirrounded  Dixan  de- 
by  a  deep  valley  like  a  ditch  ;  and  no  accefs  to  it  but  fenced, 
by  a  path  which  winds  round  the  hill.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  formerly  exterminated  by  Michael.  Ras  ; 
and  the  fucceeding  race,  in  Mr  Bruce's  time,  were  of 
a  very  indifferent  chara&er,  being,  as  he  fays,  compof- 
ed  of  the  wTord  people  from  the  territories  of  the  Ba~ 
harnagadi  and  the  province  of  Tigre,  on  both  of 
which  it  borders.  Here  he  was  in  danger  from  the 
treachery  of  Saloome,  who  wifiied  to  have  decoyed  him 
into  the  power  of  fome  alfaffins.  Finding  that  this 
could  net  be  done,  he  furrounded  Mr  Bruce  and  his  re¬ 
tinue  with  a  body  of  armed  mem;.  but  they  were  dii- 
perfed  by  the  authority  of  Hagi  Abdelcarder,  the 
friend  of  Achmet,  who  had  received  orders  to  provide 
for  the  fafety  of  the  travellers^  The  only  trade  carri¬ 
ed  on  here  is  that  of  buying  and  felling  llaves  ;  who 
are  ftolen  from  Abyffinia,  chiefly  by  the  priefls,  and 
fent  into  Arabia  and  India. 

The  next,  (lage  was  from  Dixan  to  A  do  wa, .  capital  Journey*  to 
of  the  province  of  Tigre.  Leaving  Dixan  on  the  25th  Adovva.  rhfi 
of  November,  they  pitched  their  tent  the  firil  night  urn  01 

der  a  large  fpreading  tree  called  daroo,  which  Mr  Bruce  !gIC' 
fays  was  one  of  the  fined  he  faw  in  Abyfiinia,  be¬ 
ing  about  7i  feet  in  diameter.  They  had  been  joined 
by  fome  Moors  driving  20  loaded  afies  and  two  bulls, < 
which  in  that  country  are  likewife  ufed  as  beads  df 
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Abyffirna.  burden.  Here,  our  author  lays,  he  recovered  a  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  fince  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Mafuah  }  but  they  were  now  entirely  without 
the  dominions  of  the  naybe,  and  entered  into  thofe  of 
the  emperor.  Saloome  attended  them  for  fome  way, 
and  feemed  difpofed  to  proceed  *,  but  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  belonged  to  the  Abyflinian  monarch,  having 
made  a  mark  in  the  ground  with  his  knife,  told  him, 
that  if  he  proceeded  one  Hep  beyond  that,  he  would 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  leave  him  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beads. 

Being  now  in  a  great  meafure  delivered  from  their 
try  becomes  fears  and  embarraffments,  the  company  proceeded  on 
mcJre  their  journey  with  pleafure,  through  a  much  better 
country  than  they  had  hitherto  paffed.  In  fome  places 
it  vTas  covered  with  wild  oats,  wood,  high  bent  grafs, 
&c.  but,  in  not  a  few  places,  rocky  and  uneven.  Great 
flocks  of  a  bird  as  large  as  a  turkey,  called,  in  the  Am- 
haric  language,  erkoom ,  were  feen  in  fome  places.  A 
large  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  called  agazan ,  was 
found  dead  and  newly  killed  by  a  lion.  It  was  about 
the  fize  of  a  large  afs,  and  afforded  a  plentiful  repaff. 
Numbers  of  koiquall  trees  were  alfo  fecn  $  and  the  fides 
of  the  river  Habefti  were  adorned  with  a  beautiful  tree 
of  the  fame  name  with  the  ftream.  There  were  in 
this  place  alfo  many  Hoovers  of  various  kinds,  particu¬ 
larly  jeffamine.  The  mountains  of  Adowa,  which  they 
came  in  fight  of  on  the  5th  of  December,  are  totally 
unlike  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  Europe  ;  their  Tides 
being  all  perpendicular  rocks,  like  fteeplfcs  or  obelifks 
of  many  different  forms. 

Adowa,  though  the  capital  of  an  extenfive  province 
or  kingdom,  does  not  contain  above  300  houfes  ;  but 
occupies  neverthelefs  a  large  fpace,  by  reafon  of  the  in- 
clofures  of  a  tree  called  wanZey,  which  furroUnds  each 
of  the  houfes.  It  Hands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  weft  fide  of  a  fmall  plain  furrounded  by 
mountains.  It  is  watered  by  three  rivulets  which  ne¬ 
ver  become  dry  even  in  the  greateft  heats.  A  manu- 
faflure  is  carried  on  here  of  a  kind  of  coarfe  cotton 
cloth,  which  paffes  for  money  throughout  all  Abyffimia. 
The  houfes  are  built  of  rough  ftone  cemented  with 
mud  *,  lime  being  only  ufed  in  the  conftru&ion  of  thofe 
at  Gondar,  and  even  there  it  is  very  bad. 

Our  traveller  was  very  hofpitably  entertained  at  A- 
dowa  by  one  Janni,  with  whom  he  refided  during  his 
ftay  there*  Leaving  it  on  the  17th  of  December,  he 
vifited  the  ruins  of  Axum,  once  the  capital  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Here  are  40  obelifks,  but  without  any  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  A  large  one  ftill  remains,  but  the  two  lar- 
geft  are  fallen.  There  is  alfo  a  curious  obelifk,  of  which 
he  gives  a  figure,  with  other  antiquities  which  our  li¬ 
mits  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  upon*  The  town  has 
at  prefent  about  600  houfes,  and  carries  on  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  coarfe  cotton  cloth  already  mentioned.  It 
is  watered  by  a  fmall  ftream  which  flows  all  the  year, 
and  it  is  received  into  a  fine  bafon  150  feet  fquare, 
where  it  is  collefled  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring 
gardens.  Its  latitude  was  found  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be 
1 40  6'  3 6"  north. 

On  the  2otlrof  January  1770,  our  traveller  fet  out 
from  Axum.  The  road  was  at  firft  fmootli  and  plea- 
fant,  but  afterwards  very  difficult  5  being  cotnpofed 
of  ftones  raifed  one  above  another,  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  caufeway,  as  he  conjectures.  As  they  paf- 
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fed  farther  on,  however,  the  air  was  everywhere  per-  Afeyflinh. 
fumed  by  a  vaft  number  of  flowers  of  different  kinds,  / 

particularly  jeffamine.  Qne  fpecies  of  this,  named 
agamy  was  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  almoft  all  the 
adjacent  hills  were  covered  by  it  my  the  whole  country 
had  the  moft  beautiful  appearance  5  the  weather  was 
exquifitely  fine,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  agree¬ 
able.  In  this  fine  country,  however,  Mr  Bruce  had  the 
firft  opportunity  of  beholding  the  horrible  barbarity  Monftrous 
of  the  Abyffmians  in  cutting  off  pieces  of  flefh  frombarkanty  of 
the  bodies  of  living  animals,  and  devouring  them  raw $  t^ie  Akyfli- 
but  notwithftanding  this  extreme  cruelty,  they  have 
the  utmoft  horror  and  religious  averfon  at  pork  of 
every  kind  5  infomuch  that  Mr  Bruce  durft  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  tafte  the  flefh  of  a  wild  boar,  juft  after  having 
aftifted  in  the  deftru&ion  of  five  or  fix. 

„  During  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey  from 
Adowa  to  Sire,  the  country  continued  equally  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  variety  of  flowers  and  trees  greatly  aug- 
' merited  j  but  as  a  report  was  propagated  that  Ras  Mi¬ 
chael  had  been  defeated  by  Fafil,  they  now  met  with 
Tome  infults.  Thefe,  however,  were  but  trifling  ;  and 
on  the  2 2d  in  the  evening  they  arrived  fafely  at  Sire, 
fituated  in  N.  Lat.  140  4'  35". 

This  town  is  ftill  larger  than  Axum  :  but  the  houfes  sire  de- 
are  built  of  no  better  materials  than  clay,  and  covered  feribed. 
with  thatch  $  the  roofs  being  in  the  form  of  cones, 
which  indeed  is  the  fhape  of  all  thofe  in  Abyffimia, 

It  Hands  on  the  brink  of  a  very  fteep  and  narrow  val¬ 
ley,  through  which  the  road  is  almoft  impaflable.  It 
is  famous  for  a  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  as 
we  have  already  ohferved,  pafles  for  money  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  At  fome  times,  however,  beads, 
needles,  antimony,  andincenfe,  will  pafs  in  the  fame  way. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  extremely  fine  $ 
but  the  inhabitants  fubjeCt,  by  reafon  of  the  low  fitua-  # 
tion,  to  putrid  fevers.  On  leaving  it  on  the  24th,  our 
travellers  palled  through  a  vaft  plain,  where  they  could 
difeern  no  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  except¬ 
ing  fome  few  detached  ones  Handing  on  the  plain,  co¬ 
vered  with  high  grafs,  which  the  inhabitants  were  then 
burning.  The  country  to  the  northward  is  flat  and 
open.  In  the  way  to  Gondar,  however,  lies  that  ridge 
of  mountains  called  Samen ;  of  which  one  named  La- 
malmon  is  the  moft  remarkable,  and  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  be  the  higheft  in  Abyftinia.  Betwixt  Sire  and  thefe 
mountains  the  river  Tacazze  runs,  which,  next  to  the 
Nile,  is  the  largeft  in  Abyffimia.  Mr  Bruce  informs 
us  that  it  carries  near  one  third  of  the  water  which  Tacazze  rL 
falls  on  the  whole  empire  \  and  when  palling  it,  he  faw  ver  de- 
the  marks  of  its  ftream,  the  preceding  year,  1 8  feet  knbed. 
perpendicular  above  the  bottom  \  nor  could  it  be  af- 
certamed  whether  this  was  the  higheft  point  to  which 
it  had  reached.  It  lias  its  fource  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Angot,  rifmg  from  three  fources  like  the  Nile,  in  a 
flat  country,  about  200  miles  to  the  S.  L.  of  "Gondar. 

It  is  extremely  pleaiant  y  being  (haded  with  fine  lofty 
trees,  the  water  extremely  clear,  and  the  banks  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  moft  fragrant  flowers.  At  the  ford  where 
they  croffed,  this  river  was  fully  200  yards  broad,  and 
about  three  feet  deep  ;  running  very  fwiftly  over  a 
bottom  of  pebbles.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  water  the 
banks  were  covered  with  tamarilks,  behind  which  grew 
tall  and  ftately  trees,  that  never  lofe  their  leaves.  It 
abounds  with  fifli,  and  is  inhabited  by  crocodiles  and  , 
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people  who  attempt  to  crofs  the  river  upon  blown-up 
{Ivins.  The  neighbouring  woods  are  full  of  lions  and 
liytenas.  The  Tacazze  is  marked  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his 
map  as  a  branch  of  the  Aftaboras,  which  falls  into  the 
Nile.  The  latitude  of  the  ford  was  found  to  be  1 30 

A2f  A"". 

This  river  was  patted  on  the  26th  of  January  5  after 
which  our  travellers  entered  into  the  country  of  Sa- 
men  ;  the  p-overnor  of  which,  Ayto  Tesfos,  had  never 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Ras  Michael,  nor  any 
of  the  emperors  fet  up  by  him  fince  the  death  of  Ioas. 
The  country  therefore  was  hoftile  \  but  the  uncertainty 
of  the  event  of  the  war,  and  the  well-known  feventv 
of  Michael’s  difpofition,  preserved  our  traveller  and 
his  company  from  any  infult,  excepting  a  feeble  and 
unfuccefstt.il  attempt  to  extort  money.  Here  Mr  Bruce 
obferves  that  the  people  were  more  ttat-nofed  than  any 
he  had  hitherto  feen  in  Abyflinia.  The  path  among 
the  mountains  was  for  the  molt  part  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous,  having  a  precipice  of  vaft  height  clofe  by  it 
which  way  foever  you  turn.  The  mountains  appeared 
of  very  extraordinary  lhapes  *,  fome  being  like  cones 
others  high  and  pointed  like  columns,  pyramids,  or 
obelilks.  In  one  place  a  village  was  obferved  in  fuch 
a  dangerous  fituation,  that  fcarce  the  diltance  of  a  yard 
intervened  between  the  houfes  and  a  dreadful  precipice. 
Below  it  is  a  plain  of  about  a  mile  fquare,  covered  with 
citron  and  lemon  trees.  A  river  named  Maz-Lumi 
rifes  above  this  village,  and  falls  into  the  wood,  where 
it  divides  in  two  ;  one  branch  furrounding  the  north 
and  the  other  the  fouth  part  of  the  plains  5  then  falling 
down  a  rock  on  each  fide,  they  unite  j  and  having 
run  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  the  Jf ream  is 
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precipitated  in  a  cataraa  150  feet  high.  7  he  lions 
and  hyaenas  were  very  numerous  among  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  and  devoured  one  of  the  bell  mules  our  travel¬ 
lers  had.  The  hyaenas  were  fo  bold,  that  they  ftalked 
about  as  familiarly  as  dogs,  and  were  not  intimidated 
by  the  difeharge  of  fire  arms.  Their  voracity  was 
fuch,  that  they  ate  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies  which  our  travellers  had  killed  in  their  own  defence. 

On  the  7th  of  February  they  began  to  attend  La- 
malmon  by  a  winding  path  fcarcely  two  feet  broad,  on 
the  brink  of  a  dreadful  precipice,  and  frequently  in¬ 
terfered  by  the  beds  of  torrents,  which  produced  vaft 
irregular  chafms  in  it.  After  an  afeent  of  two  hours, 
attended  with  incredible  toil,  up  this  narrow  path, 
they  came  to  a  ttnall  plain  named  Kedus  or  St  Michael , 
from  a  church  of  that  name  fituated  there.  This  plain 
is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  fteep  cliff,  terminating  the 
wefiern  fide  of  the  mountain,  which  is  as  perpendicular 
as  a  wall,  with  ft  few  trees  on  the  top.  Two  ftreams 
of  water  fall  down  this  cliff  into  a  wood  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  *,  and  as  they  continue  all  the  year  round,  the 
plain  is  thus  preferved  in  continual  verdure.  1  he  air 
is  extremely  wholefome  and  pleafant.  On  attending 
<  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  oth  of  February,  our  travellers  were  furpnttd 
to  find,  that  though  from  below  it  had  the  appearance 
of  beincr.  (harp  pointed,  it  was  in  reality,  a  large  plain, 
full  of  fprings,  which  are  the  fources  ofmoft  rivers  in 
this  part  of  Abyflinia.  Thefe  fprings  boil  out  of  the 
earth,  fending  forth  fuch  quantities  of  water  as  are  luf- 
ficient  to-turn  a  milk  A  perpetual  verdure  prevails  } 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


man  if  he  has  not  three  harvefls  annually.  La- 
malmon  Hands  on  the  north- weft  part  of  the  mountains 
of  Samen  \  but  though  higher  than  the  mountains  of 
Tigre,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  confiderably 
inferior  to  thofe  which  are  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft. 

The  plain  on  the  top  is  altogether  impregnable  to  an 
army,  both  by  reafon  of  its  fituation  and  the  plenty  ot 
provifions  it  affords  for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  y  even  the  ftreams  on  the  top  are  ttill^of  fiih. 

Here  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  flood  at  20 inches. 

During  the  time  our  travellers  remained  at  La-  journey  to 
malmon,  a  fervant  of  Ras  Michael  arrived  to  condu£l  Gondar. 
them  fafely  to  the  capital,  bringing  a  certain  account 
of  the  vidlory  over  Fafil :  fo  that  now  the.  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  their  journey  were  over.  The  country 
appeared  better  cultivated  as  they  approached  the  ca¬ 
pital  ;  and  they  faw  feveral  plantations  of  fugar  canes 
which  there  grow  from  the  feed.  In  fome  places, 
however,  particularly  in  Woggora,  great  damage  is 
done  by  fwarms  of  ants,  rats,  and  mice,  which  deftroy 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Mr  Bruce  had  already  expe-  Mifchief 
rienced  the  mifehief  arifing  from  a  fmall  fpecies  of  done  by 
ant,  tvhofe  bite  was  not  only  more  painful  than  the 
(ling  of  a  fcorpion,  but  which  iffued  out  of  the  ground  in 
fuch  numbers  as  to  cut  in  pieces  the  carpets  and  every 
thing  made  of  foft  materials  to  which  they  could  have 
ace  els. 

When  Mr  Bruce  approached  the  capital,  he  was  dref-  Arrival  at 
fed  like  a  Moor  :  and  this  drefs  he  was  advifed  to  keepGondar. 
until  he  fhould  receive  fome  proteftion  from  govern¬ 
ment  j  his  greateft,  indeed  his  only,  danger  arifing 
from  the  prielts,  who  were  alarmed  at  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  a  Frank  to  the  capital.  This  wyas  the 
more  necefi'ary,  as  the  emperor  and  Michael  Ras  were 
both  out  of  town.  For  this  reafon  alfo  he  took  up  his 
refidence  in  the  Moorifh  town  at  Gondar  ;  which  is 
very  large,  containing  not  fewer  than  3000  houfes. 

The  only  inconvenience  he  underwent  here  was  the  not 
being  allowed  to  eat  any  flefti :  for  we  have  already  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  a  law  made  by  one  of  the  emperors,  that 
none  of  his  fubjeds  fliould  eat  flefti  but  luch  as  had 
been  killed  by  Chriftians-  j  and  a  deviation  from  this 
would  have  been  accounted  equal  to  a  renunciation  of 
Chriftianity  itfelf.  Here  he  remained  till  the  s  5th  of 
February  ;  when  Ayto  Aylo  waited  upon  him,  and  ad- 
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drefled  him  in  the  character  of  phyftcian,  which  he 
had  affumed.  By  this  nobleman  he  was  carried  to  the  pruac 
palace  of  Kofcam,  and  introduced  to  the  old  queen,  introduced 
His  advice  was  required  for  one  of  the  royal  family  who  to  the 
was  ill  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  a  faint  had  already  under-  “ 
taken  his  cure.  The  event,  however,  proved  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  the  patient  died,  and  the  faint  loft  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  any  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  iteps  by  which  Mr  Bruce  arrived 
at  the  high  degree  of  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in 
Abyflinia.  In  general  his  fuccefs  in  the  prafhee  of 
medicine,  his  {kill  in  horfemanihip  and  the  ufe  of  fire¬ 
arms,  which  by  his  own  account  muft  be  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  his  prudence  in  evading  religious  difputes ;  as 
well  as  his  perfonal  intrepidity  and  pretence  of  mmd, 


which  never  once  failed  him,  even 


Is  promc- 


emergencies  j  all  confpired  to  render  him  agreeable  to  tecj  aTltj 
people  of  every  denomination.  By  the  king  he  was  held  in 
promoted  to  the  government  of  llas-el-Feel,  was  his  great  eftu 
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Abyfliaia.  conftant  attendant  on  all  occafions,  and  was  with  him  off  by  his  enemies 
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in  feveral  military  expeditions  ;  but  never  met  with  any 
opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  his  perfonal  valour,  though 
he  had  the  command  of  a  body  of  horfe  at  one  of  the 
battles  fought  at  a  place  named  Serbruxos ,  Thus  ho¬ 
noured  and  employed,  he  had  an  ample  opportunity  of 
exploring  the  fources  and  catara&s  of  the  Nile,  as 
well  as  the  geography  and  natural  produ&s  of  the 
whole  country  ;  obtaining  alfo  leave  at  laft  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  We  cannot,  however,  praife  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  fpirit  at  his  departure.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  obferved,  that  he  was  in  fome  danger  from 
the  priefts  on  his  firft  arrival,  on  account  of  their 
fufpe&ing  him  to  be  a  Jefuit  ;  for  that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  they  affix  to  the  word  Frank  or  European, 
As  he  conftantly  attended  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  of 
the  country,  however,  and  carefully  avoided  all  difputes 
on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  he  became  at  laft  not  only 
unfufpe&ed,  but  very  intimate  with  many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  ecclefiaftics.  From  one  of  thefe  named  Te?ifa  Chri- 
Jlo$y  he  afked  a  benediction  immediately  before  he  de¬ 
parted  5  which  piece  of  unexpected  humility  fo  affeCted 
the  prieft,  that  it  brought  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  bene¬ 
diction  was  conveyed  in  the  fimple  form,  “  God  blefs 
you.”  A  troop  of  inferior  priefts  who  attended  would 
needs  blefs  him  alfo  ;  and  probably  were  pleafed  at  ha¬ 
ving  it  in  their  power  to  beftow  a  benediction  publicly 
on  a  man  of  fuch  confequence  :  but  to  the  bleffings  of 
thefe  poor  monks  Mr  Bruce  replied  in  EjigliJh ,  “  Lord 
fend  you  all  a  halter,  as  he  did  Abba  Salama !” 
This  Abba  Salama  had  been  an  ecclefiaftic  of  great 
confequence  ;  but  of  a  very  diffolute  life,  and  at  laft 
hanged  for  his  crimes.  The  monks  imagined  he  had 
been  recommending  them  to  their  patriarch  Abba  Sala¬ 
ma,  and  with  great  devcftion  anfwered  “  Amen.” 

Event  of  The  hiftory  of  the  war  after  Mr  Bruce’s  arrival  is 
the  war  he- related  at  great  length  in  his  work.  The  king  Tecla 
Haimanout  ftill  kept  his  ground,  and  was  at  laft  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  almoft  the  whole  empire,  though  fuc- 
cefs  did  not  always  attend  his  arms.  An  ufurper, 
named  Socinios,  was  reduced  and  made  a  fervant  in 
the  king’s  kitchen;  but  was  afterwards  hanged  for 
theft.  Ras  Michael,  notwithftanding  all  his  lkill  in 
military  affairs,  was  not  able  to  get  the  better  of 
Fafil ;  and  his  exceffive  cruelty,  avarice,  and  ambition, 
difgufted  every  one.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to 
affaffinate  him  ;  and  his  fpiritual  friend  (Michael  the 
archangel,  according  to  his  own  report,  or  the  devil, 
according  to  that  of  the  Abyftinians)  at  laft  forfook 
him  ;  fo  that  he  was  carried  oft  prifoner  by  a  party  of 
the  rebels.  After  this  misfortune  he  was  much  dejeCt- 
ed,  imputing  it  t-o  the  want  of  the  fpiritual  affiftance 
juft  mentioned,  and  which  it  feems  had  withdrawn  it- 
felf  fome  time  before.  His  wife  Ozoro  Either,  whom 
Mr  Bruce  characterizes  as  the  handfomeft  woman  he 
ever  faw,  was  in  great  favour  with  the  king  at  the  time 
our  traveller  left  Abyffinia.  As  the  king  himfelf  was 
a  handfome  young  man,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
fuppofmg  with  Mr  Bruce,  that  “  they  were  not  infenfi- 
ble  to  each  other’s  merits;”  and  as  (he  was  fometimes 
honoured  with  a  private  audience ,  where  Michael  himfelf 
“  bore  no  part  in  the  convention,”  we  fhall  conclude 
our  hiftory  of  this  Angular  empire  by  a  conje&ure,  that 
foon  after  Mr  Bruce’s  departure,  Michael  either  died 
by  courfe  of  nature,  he  being  then  very  old,  or  was  cut- 


fore  he  left 
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on  which  Tecla  Haimanout,  ha-  Abyflhiia. 
ving  fully  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  empire,  became  pof- 
felled  of  the  beautiful  Ozoro  Either,  and  commenced 
his  reign  with  great  glory. 

.  With  regard  to  the  geographical  defeription  of  an-  Geography 
cient  Ethiopia,  little  can  be  faid  ;  as  not  even  the  boun-  of  ancient 
daries  of  the  empire  itfelf,  much  lefs  tliofe  of  the  par-  Ethiopia, 
ticular  diftriffs  which  compofed  it,  were  known.  The 
ancient  writers,  however,  agreed  that  it  was  very  moun¬ 
tainous  :  but  they  mention  no  mountains  of  any  confe¬ 
quence  excepting  Garbata  and  Elephas,  whole  fituation 
is  not  well  afeertained,  though  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  they  anfwer  to  the  mountains  of  Tigre.  The  molt 
noted  cities  were  Axum,  Napata,  Premis,  or  Premnis, 

Melis,*  Mondus,  Abalis,  Mofylon,  Caloe,  Opone,  &c. 

The  nations  which  inhabited  ancient  Ethiopia  have  Cuftoms  of 
already  been  enumerated  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  the  inhabi- 
that  all,  or  indeed  any  two  of  them,  would  agree  in  rants, 
many  refpedls.  The  ancient  hiftorians,  however,  give 
the  following  information.  They  had  many  laws  which  SJc 
Were  very  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations;  efpe- p/ioi,  102. 
cially  their  laws  relating  to  the  ele&ion  of  kings.  The 
priefts  chofe  the  moft  reputable  men  of  their  body,  and 
drew  a  large  circle  around  them,  which  they  were  not 
to  pafs.  A  prieft  entered  the  circle,  running  and 
jumping  like  an  Egipan  or  a  fatyr.  Pie  of  thofe  that 
were  enclofed  in  the  circle  who  hrft  catched  hold  of 
the  prieft,  was  immediately  declared  king  ;  and  all  the 
people  paid  him  homage,  as  a  perfon  intruded  with 
the  government  of  the  nation  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  new-ele<fted  king  immediately  began  to  live  in  the 
manner  which  was  preferibed  to  him  by  the  la^vs.  In 
all  things  he  exactly  followed  the  cuftoms  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  he  paid  a  moft  rigid  attention  to  the  rules  efta¬ 
blifhed  from  the  origin  of  the  nation,  in  difpenfmg  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments.  The  king  could  not  order  a 
fubjeft  to  be  put  to  death,  though  he  had  been  capi¬ 
tally  convi&ed  in  a  court  of  juftice  ;  but  be  fent  an 
.officer  to  him,  who  fhowed  him  the  fignal  of  death. 

The  criminal  then  ftuit  himfelf  up  in  his  lioufe,  and 
was  his  own  executioner.  It  was  not  permitted  him 
to  fly  to  a  neighbouring  country,  and  fubftitute  banifti- 
ment  for  death  ;  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
with  which  criminals  were  indulged  in  Greece. 

We  have  the  following  extraordinary  information 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  many  of  their  kings  :  The 
priefts  of  Merce,  who  had  acquired  great  power  there, 
when  they  thought  proper  difpatched  a  courier  to  the 
king  to  order  him  to  die.  The  courier  was  commif- 
fioned  to  tell  him,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  moft  heinous  of  crimes  to  oppofe 
an  order  which  came  from  them.  Their  iTrft  kings 
obeyed  thefe  groundlefs  defpotical  fentences,  though* 
they  were  only  conftrained  to  fuch  obedience  by  their 
own  fuperftition.  Ergamenes,  who  reigned  in  the- 
time  of  Ptolemy  the  fecond,  and  who  was  inftru&ed  in 
the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  firft  who  had 
the  courage  to  fhake  off  this  iniquitous  and  facerdotal , 
yoke.  He  led  an  army  againft  Meroe^  where,  in  more 
ancient  times,  was  the  Ethiopian  temple  of  gold ; 

•when  he  put  all  the  priefts  to  the  fword,  and  inftitu- 
ted  a  new  worfhip; 

The  friends  of  the  king  had  impofed  on  themfelves 
a  very  .Angular  law,  which  was  in  force  in  the  time  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.  When  their  fovereigmhad  loft  the 
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Aljyffima.  ufe  of  any  part  of  his  body,  by  malady,  or  by  any  other  their  nature, 
accident,  they  infixed  the  fame  infirmity  on  them- 
felves  ;  deeming  it,  for  inftance,  fhameful  to  walk 
llraight  after  a  lame  king.  They  thought  it  abfurd 
not  to  (hare  with  him  corporal  inconveniences  ;  fince 
we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  mere  friendffiip  to  parti¬ 
cipate  the  misfortunes  and  profperity  of  our  friends. 

It  was  even  cuftomary  among  them  to  die  with  their 
kings,  which  they  thought  a  glorious  teftimony  ot  their 
con  ft  ant  loyalty.  Hence  the  fubjefts  of  an  Ethiopian 
king  were  very  attentive  to  his  and  their  common  pie- 
fervation  5  and  therefore  it\vas  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  form  a  conlpiracy  againft  him.  ^  ^ 

The  Ethiopians  had  very  particular  ceremonies  m 
their  funerals.  According  to  Ctefias,  after  having  falt- 
ed  the  bodies,  they  put  them  into  a  hollow  ftatue  of 
gold  which  refembled  the  deceafed  ;  and  that  ftatue 
was  placed  in  a  niche  on  a  pillar which  they  fet  up  for 
that  purpofe.  But  it  was  only  the  remains  of  the  rich- 
eft  Ethiopians  that  were  thus  honoured.  The  bodies 
of  the  next  clafs  were  contained  in  filver  ftatues  $  the 
poor  were  enfhrined  in  ftatues  of  earthen  wTare. 

Herodotus  *  informs  us,  that  the  neareft  relations  of 
the  dead  kept  the  body  a  year  in  their  houfes,  and  of¬ 
fered  facrifices  and  firft  fruits  during  that  time  to  their 
deceafed  friend  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  fixed 
the  niche  in  a  place  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe  near  their 
town. 

The  Ethiopians  made  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows,  darts, 
lances,  and  feveral  other  weapons,  in  their  wars,  which 
they  managed  with  great  ftrength  and  dexterity.  Cir- 
cumcifion  was  a  rite  obferved  amongft  them,  as  well  as 
among  the  Egyptians,  from  very  early  antiquity; 
though  which  of  thefe  nations  firft  received  it,,  cannot 
certainly  be  known.  The  Ethiopian  foldiers  tied  their 
arrowrs  round  their  heads,  the  feathered  part  of  which 
touched  their  foreheads,  temples,  &c.  and  the  other 
projeaed  out  like  fo  many  rays,  which  formed  a  kind 
of  crown.  Thefe  arrows  were  extremely  ffiort,  point¬ 
ed  with  (harp  ftones  inftead  of  iron,  and  dipped  in  the 
v'rus  of  ferpents,  or  fome  other  lethiferous  poifon,  in- 
fomuch  that  all  the  wounds  given  by  them  were  attend¬ 
ed  with  immediate  death.  The  bows  from  which  they 
(hot  thefe  arrows  were  four  cubits  long  }  and  required 
fo  much  ftrength  to  manage  them,  that  no  other  na¬ 
tion  could  make  ufe  of  them.  The  Ethiopians  retreat¬ 
ed  fighting,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Parthians ;  dif- 
charging  volleys  of  arrows  with  fuch  dexterity  and  ad- 
drefs,  whilft  they  were  retiring  fullfpeed,  that  they  ter¬ 
ribly  galled  the  enemy.  Their  lances  or  darts  were 
of  an  immenfe  fize,  which  may  be  deemed  a  farther 
proof  of  their  vaft  bodily  ftrength.  _  . 

Thus  far  chiefly  with  regard  to  the.  Ethiopians  who 
lived  in  the  capital,  and  who  inhabited  the  ifland  of 
Meroe  and  that  part  of  Ethiopia  which  was  adjacent 

t0  ThJrewere  many  other  Ethiopian  nations,  fome  of 
which  cultivated  the  tracts  on  each  fide  of  the 
and  the  iflands  in  the  middle  of  if,  others  inhabited 
the  provinces  bordering  on  Arabia  ;  and  others  lived 
more  towards  the  centre  of  Africa.  All  thefe  people, 
and  among  the  reft  thofe  who  were  born  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  had  flat  nofes,  black  ikins,_  and  woolly 
Sic.  hair.  They  had  a  very  favage  and.  ferocious  appear- 
p.  1®*  ance  }  they  were  more  brutal  in  their  cuftoms  than  in. 
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their  nails  in  length  refembled  claws  :  they  .were  igno-  v 

rant  of  the  arts  which  polifti  the  mirtd  :  their  language 
was  hardly  articulate  ;  their  voices  were  fhrill  and 
piercing.  As  they  did  not  endeavour  to  render  life 
more  commodious  and  agreeable,  their  manners,  and 
cuftoms  were  very  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations. 

When  they  went  to  battle,  fome  were  armed  with 
bucklers  of  ox  hides,  with  little  javelins  in  their  hands ; 
others  carried  crooked  darts  ;  otners  uied  the  bow  5 
and  others  fought  with  clubs.  They  took  their  wives 
with  them  to  war,  whom  they  obliged  to  enter  upon 
military  fervice  at  a  certain  age.  The  women  wore 
rings  of  copper  at  their  lips. 

Some  of  thefe  people  went  without  clothing.  Some¬ 
times  they  threw  about  them  what  they  happened  to 
find,  to  {belter  themfelves  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
fun.  With  regard  to  their  food,  fome  lived  upon  a 
certain  fruit,  which  grew  fpontaneoufly  in  marfhy 
places  ;  fome  ate  the  tendered;  {hoots  of  trees,  which 
were  defended  by  the  large  branches  fiom  the  heat  of 
the  fun ;  and  others  fowed  Indian  corn  and  lotos. 

Some  of  them  lived  only  on  the  roots  of  reeds.  Many 
fpent  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  {hooting  birds j  and 
as  they  wrere  excellent  archers,  tneir  bows  fupplied 
them  with  plenty.  But  the  greater^part  of  this  people 
were  fuftained  by  the  flefh  of  their  nocks. 

The  people  who  inhabited  the  country  above  Me¬ 
roe  made  remarkable  diftinaions  among  their  gods. 

Some,  they  faid,  were  of  an  eternal  and.  incorruptible 
nature,  as  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  un.iverfe.*,  others 
having  been  bom  among  men,  had  acquired  divine  ho¬ 
nours  by  their  virtue,  and  by  the  . good  which  they  had 
done  to  mankind.  They  worftiipped  Ifis,  Pan,  and 
particularly  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  from  whom  they 
fuppofed  they  had  received  moft  benefits.  But  fome 
Ethiopians  believed  that  there  were  no  gods  ;  and  when 
the  fun  rofe,  they  fled  into  their  marihes,  execrating 
him  as  their  cruelleft  enemy. 

Thefe  Ethiopians  differed  likewife  from  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  . their  dead. 

Some  threw  their  bodies  into  the  river,  thinking  that 
the  moft  honourable  fepulchre.  Others  kept  them  in 
their  houfes  in  niches  :  thinking  that  their  children 
would  be  {Emulated  to  virtuous  deeds  by  the  fight  of 
their  anceftors  ;  and  that  grown  people,  by  the  fame 
obje&s,  would  retain  their  parents  in  their  memory. 

Others  put  their  dead  bodies  into  coffins  of  earthen 
ware,  and  buried  them  near  their  temples.  .  1  o  fwear 
with  the  hand  laid  upon  a  corpfe,  was  their  moft  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable  oath. 

The  favage  Ethiopians  of  fome  diftrias  gave  their 
crown  to  him  who  of  all  their  nation  was.beft  made. 

Their  reafon  for  that  preference  was,  that  the  two  firft 
gifts  of  heaven  were  monarchy  and  a  fine.perfon.  In 
other  territories,  they  conferred  the  fovereignty  on 
moft  vigilant  ffiepherd  j  for  he,  they  alleged,  would  be 
the  moft  careful  guardian  of  his  fubjeas.  Others  chofe 
the  richeft  man  for  their  king ;  for  he,  they  tnoug  t* 
would  have  it  moft  in  his  power  to  do  good  to  his  iub- 
jeas.  Others,  again,  chofe  the  ftrongeft  ;  efteemmg 
thofe  moft  worthy  of  the  firft  dignity  who  were  ableft 
to  defend  them  in  battle. 

The  Tefuit  miffionaries  were  the  firft  who.  gave  any  Account 
information  to  the  Europeans  concerning  this  of  theiwif- 
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^ApyiHma.  and  indeed,  excepting  them  and  the  late  accounts  by 
Mr  Bruce,  we  have  no  other  fource  of  information 
concerning  it.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  appointed  fix 
Jefuits  to  this  mifiion,  and  furnifhed  them  with  fuitable 
prefents  for  the  emperor  and  the  principal  nobility. 
I  lie  admiffion  of  thefe  miffionaries  was  facilitated  by 
a  dangerous  fcorbutic  diforder,  which  had  attacked  Ya- 
fous  and  his  fon,  and  for  which  they  wilhed  to  have  the 
advice  of  an  European  phylician.  Maillet,  the  French 
conful  at  Cairo,  wiihing  the  Jefuits  to  have  the  honour 
of  the  million,  difappointed  the  views  of  Friars  Pafchal 
and  Anthony,  two  Francifcans,  who  were  firft  thought 
of,  and  recommended  Charles  Poncet,  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  been  bred  a  chemift  and  apothecary,  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Brevedent  as  his  fervant,  to  Hagi  Ali,  a  Maho¬ 
metan  faftor  at  Cairo,  for  the  defired  purpofe.  The 
Francifcans  attempted  the  definition  of  Poncet  and 
his  attendants  3  but  Poncet  arrived  fafe  at  Gondar  on 
the  2 id:  of  July,  1699,  and  having  perfectly  cured 
his  royal  patient,  fet  out  on  the  2d  of  May,  1700,  on 
his  return  for  Europe,  and  arrived  in  fafetyat  Mafuah. 
Brevedent  died  at  Gondar  foon  after  their  arrival.  An 
embaffy  on  the  part  of  the  Abyflinian  monarch  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  interference  of  Maillet  y  but  the  Jefuits 
concerted  another  midion  from  France,  and  the  perfon 
appointed  as  ambaffador  was  M.  de  Roule,  vice-conful 
at  Eamietta.  This  midion  was  very  improperly  con¬ 
ducted  5  the  merchants  at  Cairo  oppofed  it ;  the  Fran¬ 
cifcans  obftructed  it,  and  it  terminated  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambaffador  in  the  province  of  Scnnaar. 

The  mifiionanes  confirm  what  is  Paid  by  the  ancients, 
that  Abyffmia  is  a  very  mountainous  country.  The 
provinces  of  Begemder,  Gojam,  Waleka,  Shoa,  &c. 
according  to  them,  are  only  one  continued  chain  of 
mountains.  Many  of  them  were  faid  to  be  of  fuch 
enormous  height,  that  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  are 
but  mole-hills  in  comparifon  of  them.  Thole  called 
Aorni  were  faid  to  be  of  this  kind  3  but  Mr  Bruce  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  thefe  accounts  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
Amongll  tliofe  mountains,  and  even  frequently  in  the 
plains,  there  are  many  deep  and  craggy  rocks  to  be 
met  with  of  various  and  whimfical  fhapes  •,  foinc  of  them 
fo  fmooth,  that  men  and  oxen  are  railed  to  the  top  by 
means  of  engines.  The  tops  of  thefe  rocks  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  woods  and  meadows,  full  of  fprings  and  ftreams 
of  water  3  of  which  Mr  Bruce  has  given  us  an  account 
in  his  defeription  of  Lamalmon.  The  mofi  remarka¬ 
ble  of  thefe,  according  to  the  authors  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ing  of,  is  that  called  A  mb  a  Gejben ,  mentioned  in  the 
courfe  of  this  article  as  one  of  the  mountains  ufed  for 
a  prifon  to  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Its  top  is  deferr¬ 
ed  as  only  half  a  league  in  breadth,  though  it  is  faid  that 
it  would  require  near  half  a  day  to  go  round  it. 

Mr  Bruce's  Modern  Ethiopia,  or  Abyjjima,  as  it  is  now  called, 
etc  count  of  is  divided,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  into  two  parts,  na¬ 
tion*™"  me<^  Tigre'  and  Amhara  ;  though  this  rather  denotes  a 
difference  in  the  language  than  the  territory  of  the 
people.  The  molt  eafterly  province  properly  fo  called 
is  Mafuah.  It  is  of  confiderable  length,  but  no  great 
breadth  3  running  parallel  to  the  Indian  ocean  and  Red 
fea,  in  a  zone  of  about  40  miles  bread,  as  far  as  the 
iffand  Mas uah.  The  territories  of  the  Baharnagalh 
include  this  province  as  well  as  the  diftrits  of  Azab 
and  Habab.  In  the  former  are  mines  of  foffil  fait, 
v:lu<;h.  fubftance  in  Abyffmia  paffes  current  initead  o£ 
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money.  For  this  purpofe  the  mineral  is  cut  into  fquare  AbyfFmL, 

folid  pieces  about  a  foot  in  length.  Here  alfo  is  a  kind - \r— * 

of  mint  from  which  great  profits  are  derived.  The  Habab 
is  likewife  called  the  land 'of  the  AgaaA  or  Shepherds  3 
who  fpeak  the  language  called  Geex,  and  have  had  the 
ufe  of  letters  from  the  moftx  early  ages.  This  province 
was  formerly  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  the  rebellious 
Baharnagalh  Ifaac  called  them  to  his  affiffance  again# 
the  emperor  Menas.  From  that  time  the  office  fell  in¬ 
to  difrepute,  and  the  Baharnagalh  at  prefent  has  much 
lefs  power  than  formerly.  The  province  of  Mafuah  is 
now  governed  by  a  Mahometan  prince  or  officer  called 
a  nay  be . 

Tigre  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  territories  of 
the  Baharnagalh,  of  which  the  river  Mareb  is  the  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  eaff,  and  the  Tacazze  on  the  weft.  It  is 
about  200  miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  120 
broad  from  weft  to  eaft.  All  the  merchandife  fent 
acrofs  the  Red  fea  to  Abvffinia,  or  from  Abyffinia 
acrofs  *he  Red  fea,  muft  pafs  through  this  province, 
fo  that  the  governor  has  his  choice  of  it  as  it  goes 
along.  Thus  the  province  itfelf  is  very  wealthy  3  and 
as  the  Abyffinian  fire-arms  are  brought  from  Arabia, 
the  governors  of  Tigre,  by  purchaling  quantities  of 
them,  may  eafily  render  themfelves  very  powerful.  No 
arms  of  this  kind  can  be  fent  to  any  perfon  without  his 
permiffion  3  nor  can  any  one  buy  till  the  governor  has 
firft  had  an  offer. 

Sire  was  feme  time  ago  united  to  Tigre,  on  account 
of  the  mifconduCt  of  its  governor  3  but  was  disjoined 
from  it  at  the  time  Mr  Bruce  was  in  Abyffmia,  with 
the  confent  of  Ras  Michael,  who  bellowed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  it  upon  his  foil.  It  is  about  25  miles  long,* 
and  as  much  in  breadth.  Its  weftern  boundary  is  the 
Tacazze. 

Samen  in  a  very  mountainous  province  lying  to  the 
we  ft  ward  of  the  river  Tacazze,  about  80  miles  long, 
and  in  fome  places  30  broad,  though  in  moft  it  is  much 
narrower.  It  is  moftly  inhabited  by  Jews. 

Begemder  lies  to  the  north-eaft  of  Tigre.  It  is* 
about  1 80  miles  long  and  60  broad  3  bounded  by  the 
river  Nile  on  the  weft.  It  comprehends  the  moun¬ 
tainous  country  of  Lafta  3  and  there  are  now  feveral- 
fmall  governments  difmembered  from  it.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  fierce  and  barbarous,  but  reckoned  the  belt 
foldiers  in  Abyffinia  3  and  it  is  laid  that  this  province 
with  Lafta  can  furniffi  45^000  horfemen.  It  abounds 
■with  iron  mines,  which  in  Abyffinia  would  be  very  va¬ 
luable  if  properly  managed.  It  is  alfo  well  llored  with* 
beautiful  cattle.  Near  the  fouth  end  it  is  cut  into  vaft 
gullies,  feemingly  by  floods,  of  which  w*e  have  no  ac¬ 
count.  This  province  is  reckoned  the  great  barrier- 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Galla 3  and  though  they 
have  often  endeavoured  to  make  a  fettlement  in  it,  they 
have  never  yet  found  it  practicable-.  Several  of  their 
tribes  have  been  cut  off  in  the  attempt. 

Next  to  Begemder  is  the  province  of  Amhara,  in 
length  about  120  miles,  and  fomewhat  more  than  40 
in  breadth.  It  is  very  mountainous  3  and  the  men  are 
reckoned  the  handfomeft  in  all  Abyffinia.  In  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  the  mountain  or  rock  Gelhen,  formerly  the  le- 
fidence  of  the  royal  family.  This  province  is  parallel 
to  Begemder  on  the  fouth  3  being  feparated  from  it  by 
the  river  Bafliilo.  On  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Nile,  The  river  G  often  Is  another  boundary. 

*  Wakko 
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A'byftma.  Walaka  lies  between  the  rivers  Gefhen  and  Samba. 

'  It  is  a  low  unwholefome  province,  having  Upper  Shu?.* 
to  the  fouthward.  It  was  in  this  province  that  the 
only  furviving  prince  of  the  family  of  Solomon  was 
preferved  after  the  maffacre  by  Judith,  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  *,  and  on  this  account  great  privileges  were  con¬ 
ferred  uoon  the  inhabitants,  which  in  fome  degree 
continue  to  this  day.  The  governor  is  confidered  as 
an  ally,  rather  than  a  fubjedl,  of  the  emperor  of  Abyl- 
fmia  •,  and  to  preferve  his  independency,  he  has  allow¬ 
ed  the  Galla  to  furround  his  province  entirely,  yield¬ 
ing  up  to  them  the  territory  of  Walaka  above  mention¬ 
ed^  Trufting  to  the  valour  of  his  own  people,  he  is 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  his  barbarous  neighbours 
the  Galla.  This  province  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the 
monaftery  of  Debra  Libanos,  where  the  famous  faint 
Tecla  Haimanout,  the  founder  of  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  was  bred. 

Gojam  is  remarkable  for  having  in  it  fome  of  the 
fources  of  the  Nile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  high  mountains  of  Amid  Amid,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  river  Nile,  on  the  weft  by  another  river  named 
Grift,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Temcij  on  the 
north-eaft  it  has  the  kingdom  of  Damot.  It  is  about 
40  miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fome  what 
more  than  20  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
very  populous,  but  the  men  are  accounted  the  worft 
foldiers  in  Abyflinia.  There  is  great  plenty  of  very 
beautiful  cattle. 

Beyond  the  mountains  of  Amid  on  the  eaft  lies 
the  country  of  the  Agows  \  on  the  weft  it  has  Bure, 
Umbarma,  and  the  country  of  the  Gongas  j  on  the 
fouth,  tliofe  of  Damot  and  Gafat ;  and  Dingleber  on 
the  fouth. 

Dembea  occupies  all  the  fpace  along  the  lake  of  the 
fame  name  from  Dingleber  below  the  mountains  bound¬ 
ing  Guefque  and  Kuara.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  lake  has  formerly  overflowed'  the  whole  of  it  •,  and 
the  decreafe  of  this  lake  he  brings  as  an  inftance  of  the 
decreafe  of  large  pools  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  fouth  of  Dembea  is  the  country  of  Kuara, 
bordering  on  that  of  the  Shangalla,  the  Macrobij  of  the 
ancients.  The  neighbouring  countries,  inhabited  by 
Pagan  favages,  produce  gold,  which  is  introduced  in 
plenty  into  this  province.  None  is  produced  in  the 
province  itfelf,  nor  indeed  does  Mr  Bruce  mention  any 
part  of,  Abyflinia  where  gold  is  naturally  found.  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  country  is  a  colony  of  Pagan  blacks 
named  Ganjar  ;  derived,  according  to  our  author,  from 
the  black  flaves  who  came  into  the  country  with  the 
Arabs  after  the  invafion  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  deferring 
their  mailers,  formed  the  colony  we  fpeak  cf  5  but  it  is 
now  more  increafed  by  vagabonds  from  other  parts  than 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  inhabitants  themfelves. 
The  governor  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  ftate  :  he  has  kettle-drums  of  ftiver,  which  he  is 
allowed  to  beat  through  the  ftreets  of  Gondar  4  a  pri¬ 
vilege  allowed  to  none  but  himfelf.  1  nis  privilege 
was  conferred  upon  the  firft  governor  by  Davia  II.  who 
conquered  the  country. 

The  frontier  countries  of  Narea,  Ras-el-Feel,  i  chel- 
ga,  &c.  are  wholly  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  the 
government  of  them  is  ufually  given  to  ftrangers. 
The  country  is  very  hot,  unwholefome,  and  covered 
with  thick  woods.  The, people  are  fugitives  from  all 
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nations,  but  excellent  horfemen ;  making  ufe  of  no  Abyflinia. 
other  weapon  but  the  broad  fword,  with  w  hich,  how- 
ever  inadequate  we  might  fuppofe  the  weapon  to  be, 
they  will  attack  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros. 

According  to  Mr  Bruce  the  empire  of  Abyffinia  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  a  vaft  chain  of  mountains, 
extending  with  very  little  interruption  from  340  to 
440  E.  Long,  and  between  8°  and  90  N.  Lat.  I11 
more  profperous  times  it  extended  beyond  thefe 
fouthward,  particularly  into  the  kingdom  of  Adel  , 
but  the  mountains  juft  mentioned  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  reckoned  its  natural  boundaries  on  this  fide. 

On  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  it  has  the  Red  fea,  and 
on  the  fouth-eaft  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  On  the  w*cft 
and  north  its  boundaries  are  lefs  diftin£Uy  marked  p 
having  on  both  thefe  quarters  the  barbarous  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  wliofe  limits  will  no  doubt  frequently  vary 
according  to  the  fortune  of  war  betwixt  the  twro  prin¬ 
ces.  From  Arkeeko,  fituated  near  tlie  foot  of  the  Ba- 
faltes  mountains,  in  about  15®  30'  N.  Lat.  it  extends 
to  near  70  N.  Lat.  where  the  mountains  of  Cafta,  the 
moft  foutherly  province  of  Abyflinia,  terminate. .  A- 
long  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea  lie  tlie  territories  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Hazorta  Sliiho,  the  diftrift  of  Engana 
Shiho,  and  the  kingdom  of  Dancali,  including  the 
territory  of  Azab  and  the  fait  pits  already  mentioned. 

To  the  wefhvard  of  thefe  are  the  province  or  kingdom 
of  Tigre,  including  the  country  of  the  Dobas,  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bali,  and  that  of  Dawaro.  Still  far¬ 
ther  weft  are  tliofe  of  Sire,  Lafta,  Amhara,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  Bali,  and  part  of  Tatigar,  which  laft  reaches' 
beyond  the  mountains.  Proceeding  ftill  in  the  fame* 
aire£lion,  wre  come  to  Tcherkin,  Tchelga,  Abargale, 

Salao,  Begemder,  Shoa,  and  Ifat j  reckoning  always 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  Tcherkin,  for  inftance,  being  t-o 
the  northward  of  Tchelga,  &:c.  Shoa  extends  a  con- 
flderable  way  to  the  wefhvard ;  fo  that,  befides  Ifat,  it 
has  to  the  fouth  of  it  alfo  the  kingdoms  of  Hade  and 
Cambut ;  the  latter  extending  beyond  the  foutliern 
ridge  of  mountains.  To  the  weftward  are  Ras-el-Feel, 
Dembea,  Gojam,  and  Damot  ;  and  beyond  thefe  are 
the  kingdoms  of  Dembea,  Bizamo,  Gooderoo,  and  Gu~ 
raque  *,  tliofe  of  Nare  or  Enarca  and  Cafta  occupying 
the  fouth- wTeft  corner  of  the  empire.1 

The  climate  of  Abyffinia,  though,  Eke  other  parts  Climate 
of  the  torrid  zone,  it  vras  formerly  thought  to  be1  un¬ 
inhabitable,  is  not  only  tolerable,  but  in  general  tem¬ 
perate  and  healthy.  In  this  refpeft,  however,  the 
uneven  furface  of  the  country  expofes  different  fitun- 
tion  to  the  effe&s  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drynefs  arffi 
moifiure,  and  of  a  free  circulation  ora  ftagnation  of 
the  atmofphere,  in  very  various  degrees.  On  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country, 
the  fky  is  clear  and  ferene,  the  air  is  cool  and  refrefh- 
ing,  and  the  people  are  healthy  and  fprightly  *, 
v/hilft  thofe  who  live  in  fome  of  the  rallies,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  marfhes,  and  in  fandy  deferts,  experience  the 
pernicious  influence  of  exceffive  heat,  and  cf  a  moift, 
ftagnant,  and  fuffocating  air  :  fo  that  the  climate  de¬ 
pends  upon  foil  and  fttuation  as  much  almoft  as  upon 
the  latitude.  Mr  Bruce  ohferves,  that  on  the  highelt 
mountain  of  the  ridge  called  Lamalmon,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  ftcod  at  320  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  wind; 
being  north -weft,  clear  and  cold,  but  attended  only 
with  bo^r  Toft.  This,  he  adds,  vaniilied  into  dew6' 

after . 
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AbyfTmia.  a£ter  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  fun  3  nor  did  lie  ever  fee 
any  flgn  of  congelation  of  water  upon  the  top  of 
the  higheft  mountains.  The  barometer  flood  at  190 
9'  at  noon  of  the  fame  day,  and  the  thermometer  was 
at  78°.  He  obferved  hail  to  lie  for  three  hours  in  the 
forenoon  on  the  mountains  of  Amid  Amid.  The 
range  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  according 
to  Mr  Bruce’s  regifter  kept  at  Gondar  from  February 
19.  1770,  to  May  31.  1771,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 


lowing  table.  v 

Barom. 

Thermom. 

Wind. 

April  20.7 

A.  M S 

22.1 1 

69° 

S. 

Mar.  29.  7 
,2i  P.  M.  5 

20.11 

75° 

E. 

April  19.  7 
.12  Noon.  3 

91° 

W.  N.  W. 

July  7-  ? 

1 2  Noon.  3 

21.6 

54i° 

W. 

The  rainy  feafon  commences  in  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  the  fun  becomes  vertical,  and  ends  in 
September.  The  rains  generally  ceafe  about  the  8th 
.of  September  5  a  ftckly  feafon  follows  till  they  begin 
again,  about  the  20th  of  O&ober  3  they  then  continue 
conftant,  but  moderate,  till  the  8th  of  November. 
All  epidemic  difeafes  ceafe  with  the  end  of  thefe  rains. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the 
overflowing  of  their  rivers  during  this  feafon,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  greater  falubrity  of  elevated  fttua- 
tions,  the  Abyfliniajis  have  built  many  of  their  towns 
and  villages  on  the  mountains.  Their  houfes  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  mean,  confifting  only  of  one  ftory,  and 
conftru&ed  with  flraw  and  laths,  earth  and  lime  3 
though  there  are  fome  of  hone  and  better  materials. 
It  is  a  miflaken  notion,  however,  that  they  live  in  tents, 
and  not  in  houfes.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  AbyfTmia, 
TubjeCl  to  fcorching  weather  for  fix  months,  and  to  de¬ 
luges  of  rain,  ftorms  of  wind,  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  hurricanes,  fuch  as  are  unknown  in  Europe,  for 
the  other  fix,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  fhould  choofe 
to  live  in  tents,  after  having  known  how  to  build 
fuch  cities  as  Axum.  In  many  of  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  the  houfes  are  feparated  by  hedges,  which  be¬ 
ing  always  green,  and  intermixed  with  flowers  and  fruit 
trees  at  certain  diftances,  afford  an  agreeable  profpe#, 
and  contribute  alfo  to  their  falubrity. 
pKeafes.  The  inhabitants  of  AbyfTmia  are  fubjeCl  to  violent 
fevers,  which  commonly  prove  fatal  on  the  third  day. 

,,  Thofe  who  furvive  to  the  fifth  day  often  recover,  mere¬ 
ly  by  drinking  cold  water,  and  by  repeatedly  throwing 
cold  water  upon  them  in  their  beds.  The  bark  is 
the  moll  effe&ual  remedy  3  which  in  critical  cafes,  fays 
Bruce,  fhould  be  frequently  repeated  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
perfect  abflinence  obferved,  unlefs  from  copious  draughts 
of  cold  water.  Another  common  difeafe  in  Abyflinia, 
is  the  tertian  fever,  which  is  in  no  refpeCl  different 
from  our  tertian,  and  is  fuccefsfully  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  All  fevers  terminate  in  intermittents,  and  if 
they  continue  long,  in  dyfenteries,  which  are  always 
tedious,  and  very  frequently  mortal.  Bark  and  ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  in  fmall  quantities,  water,  and  fruit  not 
over-ripe,  have  been  found  the  moft  effeClual  remedies. 
The  dyfentery,  commencing  with  a  conftant  diarrhoea, 
is  feldom  cured,  if  it  begins  with  the  rainy  feafon  ; 
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otherwife,  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha  either  remove  it,  Abyflinia, 
or  change  it  into  an  intermittent  fever,  which  yields  to  v— -v— "• *■ 
the  bark.  Another  endemial  difeafe  is  called  han%eer , 
the  hogs  or  the  fwine,  and  is  a  fuelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  throat,  and  under  the  arms,  which  by  ineffe&ual 
attempts  for  producing  fuppuration,  and  opening  the 
tumours,  becomes  a  running  fore,  and  refembles  the 
evil.  In  connection  with  this  diforder,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  thofe  fwellings,  to  which  the  whole  body  is 
fubjeCt,  but  more  particularly  the  arms,  thighs,  and 
legs,  fometimes  accompanied  with  ulcers  in  the  nofe 
and  mouth,  which  deface  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  Ikin, 
and  which  on  this  account  are  much  dreaded  by  the 
Abyftinians.  The  two  laft  difeafes  fometimes  yield 
to  mercurials  3  but  the  laft  is  fpeedily  and  completely 
cured  by  antimonials.  Another  complaint  affii&s 
thofe  wrho  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ftagnant  water. 

It  is  called  farenteit,  or  the  worm  of  Pharaoh,  and 
appears  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  moft  frequently 
in  the  legs  and  arms.  It  is  a  worm  with  a  fmall  black 
head  and  a  hooked  beak,  of  a  whitilh  colour,  and  a 
white  body  of  a  filky  texture,  refembling  a  fmall  ten¬ 
don.  The  natives  feize  it  by  the  head  and  wind  it 
gently  round  a  piece  of  filk,  or  a  bird’s  feather,  and 
thus  by  degrees  they  extra#  it  without  any  inconveni¬ 
ence  or  permanent  fear.  Mr  Bruce  fuffered  much  from 
this  complaint,  and  the  breaking  of  the  worm  in  the 
operation  of  extrading  it.  The  moft  terrible  of  all 
the  difeafes  of  this  climate  is  the  elepliantiafls.  The 
cicuta,  mercury,  and  tar-w^ater,  w^ere  unfuccefsfully 
tried  in  this  .complaint  :  the  greateft  benefit  was  de¬ 
rived  from  whey  made  of  cow’s  milk.  To  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  fcorching  heat  and  chilling  cold,  thin  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  ufe  of  ftagnant  putrid  water  for  four  months, 
and  other  fuch  caufes,  thefe  difeafes  may  be  partly,  if 
not  wholly,  aferibed.  The  fmall-pox  was  introduced 
into  Abyflinia  at  the  time  of  the  ftege  of  Mecca,  about 
.the  year  356,  and  the  Abyflinian  army  was  the  firft 
vi&im  to  it. 

The  great  difference, of  climate,  owing  to  the  vaft  Soil  and 
extent  and  variety  of  elevation  in  different  parts  of  this  vegetable 
empire,  is  very  perceptible  in  its  foil  and  produ&ions.  P.rcduc"  * 
The  mountains  in  many  places  are  not  only  barren,  but 
altogether  inacceflible,  except  by  thofe  wTho  make  it 
their  conftant  pra&ice  to  climb  amongft  them  :  and 
even  by  them  they  cannot  be  afeended  without  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  ffiapes  of  thefe  mountains, 
as  wre  have  already  had  occaflon  to  obferve,  are  very 
ftrange  and  fantaftical :  exceedingly  different  from  thofe 
of  Europe  3  fome  refembling  towers  and  fteeples,  while 
others  are  like  a  board  or  (late  fet  up  on  end  5  the  bafe 
being  fo  narrowq  s^nd  the  whole  mountain  fo  high  and 
thin,  that  it  Teems  wonderful  howT  it  can  ftand.  In  the 
valleys,  however,  and  flat  parts  of  the  country,  the  foil 
is  exceffively  fruitful,  though  in  the  warmeft  places 
grain  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection.  Wine  is  alfo 
made  only  in  one  or  two  places  3  but  the  greateft  pro- 
fulion  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  met  with  every¬ 
where,  as  w?ell  as  many  vegetables  not  to  be  found  in 
other  countries.  Thfre  is  a  vaft  variety  of  flowers, 
which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  refemble  fme  gardens.  Among 
thefe  a  fpecies  of  rofe  is  met  with,  which  grows  upon 
trees,  and  is  much  fuperior  in  fragrance  to  thofe 
which  grow^  on  bufties.  Sena,  cardamom,  ginger,  and 
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Abyflinia.  cotton,  are  likewife  produced  here  In  great  quantities. 

Among  the  variety  of  rare  plants  to  be  met  with  in  A- 
byflinia,  Mr  Bruce  particularly  defcribes  the  following. 

1 .  The  papyrus,  the  ancient  material  for  paper  \  which 
Plants  de-  our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ethiopia, 
fcribed  by  and  not  of  Egypt  as  has  been  fuppofed.  2.  Baleffan, 
Mr  Bruce,  balm,  or  balfam  plant  5  a  tree  growing  to  the  height 
of  14  or  15  feet,  and  ufed  for  fuel  along  with  other 
trees  in  the  country.  It  grows  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  fea,  among  the  myrrh  trees  behind  Azab,  all  the 
way  to  Babelmandel.  This  is  the  tree  producing  the 
balm  of  Gilead  mentioned  in  Scripture.  3.  The  faffa, 
myrrh,  and  opocalpafum  trees.  Thefe  grow  likewife 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea.  The  faffa  or  opocal¬ 
pafum  is  ufed  in  manufactures  \  and,  according  to  our 
author,  refembles  gum  adragant ,  probably  tragacanth. 
The  tree  which  produces  it  grows  to  a  great  fize,  and 
has  a  beautiful  flower,  fcarce  admitting  of  defeription 
without  a  drawing.  4.  The  ergett,  a  Ipecies  of  the 
mimofa,  is  of  two  kinds  j  one  called  ergett  y'dimmo,  or 
the  bloody  ergett,  from  the  pink  colour  of  its  filaments  \ 
the  other  ergett  el  krone ,  or  the  horned  ergett,  with  a 
flower  refembling  the  acacia  vera  or  Egyptian  thorn. 
Thefe  were  both  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river  named 
Amo ,  near  the  great  lake  Dembea.  5.  Enfete,  an  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  growing  in  Narea,  in  fwampy  places  \ 
but  it  is  fuppofed  to  grow  equally  well  in  any  other 
part  of  the  empire  where  there  is  heat  and  moifture 
fufficient.  It  forms  a  great  part  of  the  vegetable  food 
of  the  Abyffmians.  It  produces  a  kind  of  figs,  but 
thefe  are  not  eatable.  When  ufed  for  food,  it  is  to  be 
cut  immediately  above  the  finall  detached  roots,  or 
perhaps  a  foot  or  two  higher,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  plant.  The  green  is  to  be  ftripped  from  the  upper 
part  till  it  becomes  white  \  and  when  foft,  it  affords  an 
excellent  food  when  eaten  with  milk  or  butter.  6. 
Kolquall,  a  kind  of  tree,  only  the  lowTer  part  of  which 
is  woody,  the  upper  part  being  herbaceous  and  fuccu- 
lent.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour, 
and  the  fruit  turns  to  a  deep  crimfon  \  fo  that  the  trees 
make  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The  whole  plant 
is  full  of  a  very  acrid  and  cauftic  milk.  7.  Rack  is  a 
large  tree,  growing  not  only  in  Abyffinia  but  in  many 
places- of  Arabia  Felix.  Its  wood  is  fo  hard  and  bit¬ 
ter,  that  no  worm  will  touch  it )  for  which  reafon  it  is 
ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  conftru&ing  their  boats.  It 
grows,  like  the  mangrove,  among  the  falt-rvater  of  the 
fea,  or  about  fait  fprings.  8.  Gir-gir,  or  Gefhe  el-aube 
a  kind  of  grafs  found  about  Ras-el-Feel,  growing  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet  four  inches.  6.  The 
kantuffa,  a  very  noxious  fpecies  of  thorn,  much  more 
troublefome  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  more  feet. 
The  flowers  have  a  ftrong  fmell  like  the  flower  mignio- 
net.  10.  The  gaguedi,  is  a  fhort  tree  only  about  nine 
feet  high,  a  native  of  Lamalmon.  The  flowers,  which 
are  yellow  and  very  beautiful,  turn  towards  the  fun  like 
thofe  of  the  helianthus.  1 1.  The  wanfey,  a  tree  copa- 
mon  throughout  all  Abyflinia^  flowers  exa&ly  on  the 
firft  day  the  rains  ceafe.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
18  or  20  feet )  having  a  thick  bark  and  clofe  heavy 
wood  j  the  firft  part  of  which  is  white,  but  the  reft  of 
a  dark  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  white 
colour  j  but  it  does  not  appear  to  poffefs  any  other 
remarkable  property,  though  it  is  held  in  great  efti- 


mation  by  the  Abyftinians,  and  is  even  worfhipped  Abyffinia, 
by  the  Galla.  12.  The  farek,  or  Bauhinia  acumina-'~~~v~m**‘ 
ta ,  grows  in  the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
fources  of  the  Nile  *,  being  found  by  Mr  Bruce  fcarce 
400  yards  diftant  from  the  fountain.  13.  Kuara,  is 
a  beautiful  tree,  growing  in  the  fouth  and  fouth-wreft 
parts  of  Abyflinia.  It  has  a  fruit  like  a  bean,  of  a 
red  colour,  which  in  the  early  ages  was  made  ufe  of  as 
a  weight  for  gold  and  diamonds  \  and  hence  Mr  Bruce 
is  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  imaginary  weight 
carat  is  derived.  1 4.  The  walkuffa,  grows  in  the  hotteft 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  It  is  a  flowering  tree,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  white  bloffoms,  which  do  not  appear  till  towards 
the  middle  of  January.  The  flowers  have  no  fmell, 
and  are  accounted  pernicious  to  bees.  The  wood  is 
very  heavy.  15.  The  wooginoos,  or  Brucea  anti - 
dyfent  eric  a ,  is  common  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
but  principally  on  the  fides  of  the  valleys.  It  is  a  fo- 
vereign  remedy  againft  the  dyfent ery,  a  very  common 
and  fatal  difeafe  in  hot  countries.  Mr  Bruce  had  expe¬ 
rimental  proof  of  its  antidyfenteric  virtues.  1 6.  Culfo, 
or  Bankfia  anthelmintic  a,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  ufeful 
tree,  being  a  ftrong  anthelmintic,  and  ufed  as  fuch  by 
the  Abyftinians.  Every  perfon  there,  whether  male  or 
female  is  troubled  with  that  kind  of  worm  called  afea - 
rides ;  a  great  number  of  which  are  evacuated  every 
month,  and  the  evacuation  is  promoted  by  an  infufion 
of  this  plant.  While  taking  this  medicine,  the  patients 
fequeftrate  themfelves  from  all  their  acquaintance,  and 
keep  clofe  at  home.  It  is  faid  that  the  want  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  in  other  countries  is  the  reafon  why  the  Akyfll- 
nians  do  not  go  out  of  their  own  country  j  or,  if  they 
do,  that  they  are  fliort -lived.  1 7.  Teff,  is  a  kind  of  grain 
fown  generally  throughout  Abyflinia  j  and  conftitu- 
ting  the  bread  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants. 

They  have  indeed  plenty  of  wheat,  and  are  as  fkilful  in 
forming  it  into  bread  as  the  Europeans  j  but  this  is 
only  made  ufe  of  by  people  of  the  firft  rank  :  however,  • 
the  teff  is  fometimes  of  fuch  an  excellent  quality,  that 
the  bread  made  from  it  is  held  in  equal  eftimation  with 
the  fineft  wheat.  From  the  bread  made  of  this  grain 
a  four i fti  liquor  called  hou%a  is  prepared, 'which  is.ufed 
for  common  drink  like  our  fmall  beer.  A  liquor  of  # 
the  fame  kind,  but  of  inferior  quality,  is  rUade  from 
barley  cakes.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
ufe  of  teff  occafions  the  worms  above  mentioned  j  but 
this  is  controverted  by  Mr  Bruce.  Nook,  a  pkmt  not 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  our  marigold,  either  in  fhape, 
fize,  or  foliage,  is  alfo  fown  very  generally  over  the 
country,  and  furniflies  all  Abyflinia  with  oil  for  the 
kitchen  and  other  ufes.  '  * 

Abyflinia  abounds  with  a  vaft  variety  of  quadrupeds  Quadru.- 
both  wild  and  tame.  Immenfe  numbers  of  cattle  every-  Peds* 
wThere  prefent  themfelves,  fome  of  them  the  moft 
beautiful  in  the  urorld.  Some  have  monftrous  horns, 
faid  to  be  capable  of  holding  10  quarts  each  }  but  this, 
as  our  author  informs  us,  is  a  difeafe  which  proves  fa¬ 
tal  to  them.  Buffaloes  are  here  met  with  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  very  fierce  and  untradlable  \  but 
there  are  no  fuch  animals  as  carnivorous  bulls,  which 
have  been  faid  to  exift  in  this  and  other  internal  parts 
of  Africa.  Antelopes  and  other  wild  animals  are  met 
with  in  great  numbers  in  the  uncultivated  parts  y  feed¬ 
ing  chiefly  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  They  abound  moft 
of  all;  however,  in  thofe  parts  which  have  been  once 
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Abyflinia.  cultivated,  but  iince  defolated  by  tbe  calamities  of  war  5 

v— — /  ancj  where  wild  oats  abound  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 
hide  them  from  purfuit.  Hyaenas,  lions,  foxes,  jack¬ 
als,  wild  boars,  &c.  are  alfo  found,  as  well  as  the  ele¬ 
phant,  rhinoceros,  camelopard,  and  others  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  and  more  uncommon  kinds.  Great  havoc k  is 
made  in  the  cultivated  fields  by  multitudes  of  baboons, 
apes,  rats,  and  mice.  There  is  plenty  of  hares  but 
tliefe  being  reckoned  unclean,  as  well  as  wild  boars, 
are  not  ufed  as  food.  The  rivers  abound  with  croco¬ 
diles  *and  hippopotami,  at  lead;  the  Nile,  and  tliofe 
large  dreams  which  fiow  into  it }  but  a  great  number 
have  water  in  them  only  during  the  rainy  feafon,  and 
thefe  have  neither  filh  nor  any  animal  that  feeds  upon 
.  them. 

Birds.  The  number  of  birds  in  this  country  is  immenfe  $ 

nor  are  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  kind  at  all  deficient. 
.Great  numbers  of  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  and  others 
of  that  kind  are  met  with,  and  come  pun&ually  every 
year  after  the  tropical  rains  have  ceafed.  They  feed 
at  fir  ft  upon  the  ftiell-fifti  which  are  met  with  in  great 
quantities  on  the  edges  of  the  deferts,  where  they  had 
lived  in  the  fait  fprings ;  but,  being  forced  from  their 
natural  habitations  when  thefe  fprings  were  dwelled  by 
the  rains,  are  afterwards  left  to  perifh  on  dry  land. 
When  thefe  fail,  their  next  refource  is  from  the  car- 
cafes  of  the  large  animals,  fuch  as  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  which  are  killed  in  the  flat  country  by  the 
hunters.  Their  next  fupply  is  the  multitude  of  rats 
and  field-mice  which  infeft  the  country  after  harveft. 
The  vaft  daughter  of  cattle  made  by  the  Abyflinian 
-armies,  the  multitude  of  perfons  killed  whofe  bodies 
.are  allowed  to  rot  on  the  field  of  battle,  Sec.  furniih 
them  alfo  with  another  refource.  Thefe  fupplies,  how¬ 
ever,  all  fail  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon, 
when  the  hunters  and  armies  return  home,  and  the  vaft 
quantity  of  water  which  continually  overflowrs  the 
ground  renders  it  impoflible  for  them  to  find  any  other 
\  food. 

There  are  other  birds  which  feed  upon  infers,  and 
multitudes  which  live  on  grain  or  feeds  of  various 
kinds  \  all  of  which  are  amply  fupplied  by  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  fruits  and  berries  which  grow  in  Abyffinia, 
and  are  ripe  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  A  very  re¬ 
markable  particular  concerning  this  is,  that  the  trees 
which  bear  fruit  all  the  year  round  do  not  carry  it  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fame  place.  The  weft  fide  is  that  which 
hloffoms  firft,  and  where  of  confequcnce  the  fruit  firft 
comes  to  perfection  \  the  fouth  fide  fucceeds,  and  goes 
through  the  fame  proccfs  \  after  which,  the  north  blof- 
foms  in  like  manner  \  and  laft  of  all  is  the  eaft  fide, 
which  produces  flowers  and  fruit  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rainy  feafon.  All  the  trees  of  Abyflinia 
are  ever-green  j  and  their  leaves  are  of  a  thick  lea¬ 
thery  confidence,  and  highly  vamifhed  to  enable  them 
to  refill  the  violent  rains  which  fall  during  a  certain 
feafon.  The  granivorous  birds  have  likewife  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  the  rains  do  not  fall  at  the  fame  time  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  interfered  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  that  divide  the  feafons  alfo  \  fo  that  they 
have  but  a  Ihort  way  to  fly  in  order  to  become  birds 
of  paffage,  and  fupply  themfelves  with  fuch  food  as.  is 
neceffary  for  them  beyond  the  mountains.  All  the 
pigeons,  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies,  are  birds 
; of  paffage,  excepting  one  kind.  The  owls  are  ex- 
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tremely  large  and  beautiful,  but  few  in  number.  There  AbyiTmia, 
is  a  great  variety  of  (wallows,  feveral  kinds  of  which  v— 
are  unknown  in  Europe  ^  but,  fays  our  author,  u  thofe 
that  are  common  in  Europe  appear  in  palfage  at  the 
very  feafon  when  they  take  their  flight  from  thence. 

We  faw  the  greateft  part  of  them  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
fuah,  where  they  lighted  and  tarried  two  days,  and  •  , 

then  proceeded  with  moon-light  nights  to  the  fouth- 
weft.”  The  large  birds  which  refide  conftantly  among 
the  mountains  of  Samen  and  Taranta  have  all  their 
feathers  tubular,  the  hollow  part  being  filled  with  a 
kind  of  yellow  dull  which  iflues  out  ir*  great  abun¬ 
dance  on  hunting  them.  This  was  particularly  obfer- 
ved  by  Mr  Bruce  in  a  fpecies  of  eagle  which  he  calls 
the  golden  eagle  ;  and  the  dull  being  viewed  through  a 
microfcope  with  a  very  ftrong  magnifying  power,  ap¬ 
peared  like  fine  feathers.  The  crows  are  fpotted  white 
and  black,  almoft  in  equal  proportions.  The  raven  has 
his  feathers  intermixed  with  brown,  the  tip  of  his 
beak  white,  and  a  figure  like  a  cup  or  chalice  of  white 
feathers  upon  his  head.  Our  author  faw  no  fparrows, 
magpies,  nor  bats j  neither  are  there  many  water-fowl, 
efpecially  of  the  web-footed  kind  }  but  there  are  vaft 
numbers  of  ftorks,  which  cover  the  plains  in  May,  when 
the  rains  become  conftant.  There  are  no  geefe,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  fpecies  called  the  golden  goofe  or  goofe  of 
the  Nile,  which  is  common  all  over  Africa ;  but  there 
are  fnipes  in  all  the  marfhes. 

Our  author  deferibes  very  few  fillies  )  though  he 
fays  that  an  account  of  tliefe,  and  other  marine  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Red  fea,  which  he  lias  painted  and  col¬ 
lected,  would  occupy  many  large  volumes,  and  the  en¬ 
graving  coft  a  fum  which  he  could  not  by  any  means 
afford.  Among  others,  he  mentions  the  torpedo  and 
the  hinny ,  which  latter  is  good  food,  and  grows  to  a 
large  fize  ;  that  from  which  he  took  the  drawing  was 
about  32  pounds  weight.  Its  whole  body  is  covered 
with  beautiful  feales  refembling  filver  fpangles. 

Locufts  and  a  fpecies  of  ants  are  extremely  trouble- 
fome  and  pernicious  in  Abyflinia,  but  the  fly  by  the 
natives  called  tfaltfalya  is  moft  deftruCtive  to  cattle. 

Mr  Bruce  gives  a  particular  defeription  of  a  kind  of  Few  fer- 
lizard,  and  of  the  ceraftes  or  horned  ferpent  j  but  de-  pents  in  A- 
nies  that  ferpents  are  numerous  in  Abyflinia,  as  almoft  hyffinia. 
all  authors  have  fuppofed,  and  as  we  fhould  be  led  na¬ 
turally  to  fufpeCi.  He  vouches  alfo  for  the  power  that 
fome  perfons  have  of  enchanting  ferpents  and  fcorpions, 
which  in  fome  is  natural,  in  others  communicated  ar¬ 
tificially  by  certain  medicines.  He  prevailed  upon 
thofe  who  knew  the  fecret  to  prepare  him  by  thefe 
means  as  they  had  done  others  \  but,  notwithftanding 
this  abidance,  he  acknowledges,  that  when  it  came  to 
the  trial  his  heart  always  failed  him. 

The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Solomon,  but  Method  of 
it  depends  on  tbe  minuter  to  choofe  the  particular  pcr.tolm^th* 
fon  who  is  to  enjoy  it  j  and  as  it  is  always  his  inclma-t0  the 
tion  to  have  the  government  in  his  own  hands,  he  never  crown, 
fails  to  choofe  an  infant,  who  is  feldom  differed  to  live 
after  he  comes  to  the  years  of  maturity.  .  Thus  perpe-T}ie  caufe 
tual  wars  and  commotions  take  place,  infomuch  that  of  civil 
the  ravenous  birds,  as  has  been  obferved,  find  one  great wars> 
fupply  of  food  in  the  (laughters  made  by  the  Abyfiinians 
of  one  another.  All  authors  indeed  agree  that  the  de-Excefftve 
vaftations  committed  by  the  armies  of  this  country  are  deftm&io® 
exceflive  ;  infomuch.  that  after  a  long  encampment  is  bheir 

removed, armies* 
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Abyffinia.  removed,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  all  around 

- *  where  it  was  but  bare  earth.  When  an  army  marches 

through  the  country,  fays  Mr  Bruce,  “  an  inconceiva¬ 
ble  number  of  birds  and  beads  of  prey,  efpecially  the 
former,  follow  it  from  the  fir  ft  day  of  its  march  to  its 
return  incrcafing  always  in  proportion  the  more  it  ad¬ 
vances  into  the  country.  An  army  there  leaves  nothing 
living  behind,  not  even  the  veftige  of  a  habitation }  but 
fire  and  the  fword  reduce  every  thing  to  a  wildernefs  and 
folitude.  The  bealls  and  birds  unmolefted  have  the 
country  to  themfelves,  and  increafe  beyond  all  poftible 
conception.  The  flovenly  manner  of  this  favage  people, 
who,  after  a  battle,  bury  neither  friends  nor  enemies  ) 
the  quantity  of  beads  of  burthen  that  die  perpetually 
under  the  load  of  baggage,  and  variety  of  mifmanage- 
ment ;  the  quantity  of  offal,  and  half-eaten  carcafes  of 
cows,  goats,  and  ftieep,  which  they  confume  in  their 
march  for  fuftenancej  allfurnilh  a  dock  of  carrion  fuf- 
ficient  to  occafion  contagious  diftempers,  were  there  not 
fucli  a  prodigious  number  of  voracious  attendants  who 
confume  them  almoft  before  putrefa&ion.  There  is  no 

_  _ _  giving  the  reader  any  idea  of  their  number,  unlefs  by 

birds  which  comparing  them  to  the  fand  of  the  fea.  While  the  army 
follow  i g  jn  motion,  they  are  a  black  canopy  which  extends  over 

it  for  leagues.  When  encamped,  the  ground  is  dif- 
coloured  with  them  beyond  the  fight  of  the  eye  ;  and 
all  the  trees  are  loaded  with  them.” 

The  prodigious  number  of  criminals  executed  for 
method  of  high  treafon,  whofe  bodies  are  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown 
keeping  off  about  the  ftreets,  invite  the  hyaenas  to  the  capital, ^  in 
hiTnaS  the  fame  manner  that  the  carrion  of  the  camp  invites 
the  birds  of  prey  to  follow  it.  The  method  of  keeping 
off  thefe  voracious  animals  is  certainly  very  curious. 
“  An  officer  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  called  Serach  Maffery , 
with  a  long  whip,  begins  cracking  and  making  a  noife 
worfe  than  20  French  pollilions  at  the  door  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  before  the  dawn  of  day.  This  chafes  away  the 
hyaenas  and  other  wild  beads  :  this  too  is  the  dgnal  for 
the  king’s  rifing,  who  fits  in  judgment  every  morn¬ 
ing  fading  }  and  after  that,  about  8  o’clock,  he  goes  to 
breakfaft.” 

From  thefe  and  other  circuniftances  we  diould  be 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  Abydinians,  inftead  of  be¬ 
coming  more  civilized,  were  daily  improving  in  bar¬ 
barity.  The  king  is  anointed  at  his  ele£lion  with  plain 
oil  of  olives  \  “  which  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  being  poured 
upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  he  rubs  into  his  long  hair 
indecently  enough  with  both  his  hands,  pretty  much  as 
his  foldiers  do  with  theirs  when  they  get  accefs  to 
plenty  of  butter.”  In  former  times,  however,  matters 
feemto  have  been  conduced  with  more  decency.  So- 
cinios,  the  greateft  monarch  that  ever  fat  on  the  Abyf- 
fmian  throne,  was  crowned,  after  having  gained  a  great 
vi&ory  over  the  Galla,  in  a  very  different  manner,  and 
with  the  ceremonies  which  we  are  told  were  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  kings  of  Figre.  At  that  time  he 
had  with  him  an  army  of  about  30,000  men  *,  and  was 
befides  attended  by  all  the  great  officers  dreffed  in  the 
gayeft  manner,  as  well  as  by  the  ladies  of  the  fird  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  empire.  The  king  himfelf,  dreded  in  crim- 
fon  damafk,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
his  head  bare,  and  mounted  on  a  horfe  richly  capari- 
foned,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  nobility,  paffed  the 
outer  court,  and  came  to  the  paved  way  before  the 
church.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  young  girls, 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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the  place  daughters  of  the  ambares  or  fupreme  judges,  together  Abyffr-a. 

with  many  noble  virgins  ftanding  on  the  right  and  left  v 
of  the  court.  Two  of  the  noblell  of  thefe  held  in  their 
hands  a  crimfon  cord  of  dlk,  fomewhat  thicker  than 
common  whip-cord,  ftretched  acrofs  from  one  company 
to  another,  as  if  to  ihut  up  the  road  by  which  the  king 
was  approaching  the  church.  When  this  cord  "was 
prepared  and  drawn  tight  about  bread-high  by  the 
girls,  the  king  entered  *,  advancing  moderately  quick, 
and  (bowing  his  (kill  in  horfemandiip  as  he  w  ent  along. 

Being  dopped  by  the  tendon  of  the  ftring,  the  damfels 
afked,  Who  he  was  ?  To  this  he  anfwcred,  “  I  am  your 
king,  the  king  of  Ethiopia.”  But  they  replied,  “  You 
diall  not  pafs }  you  are  not  our  king.”  He  then  retired 
fome  paces,  and  again  prefented  himfelf.  The  quedion 
was  again  put,  u  Who  he  was  ?”  1  o  which  he  anfwered, 

“  I  am  your  king,  the  king  of  Ifrael.”  But  the  fame 
reply  was  dill  given  by  the  girls.  The  third  time,  on 
being  afked,  “  Who  he  was  ?”  he  anfwered,  4 ‘  I  am 
your  king,  the  king  of  Sion  and  drawing  his  fword, 
he  cut  the  cord  afunder.  The  damfels  then  cried  out, 

“  It  is  a  truth,  you  are  our  king  *,  truly  you  are  j.he 
king  of  Sion.”  bn  this  they  began  to  ling  Hallelujah, 
and  were  joined  by  the  whole  army  and  the  red  of  the 
king’s  attendants.  Amidft  thefe  acclamations  the  king- 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  dair  of  the  church,  dil- 
mounted,  and  fat  down  upon  a  done j  which,  in  Mi 
Bruce’s  opinion,  was  plainly  an  altar  of  Anubis  or  the 
Dog-ftar.  After  the  king,  came  a  number  of  priefts 
in  proper  order.  The  king  was  fil'd  anointed,  then 
crowned,  and  accompanied  half  up  the  deps  by  the  fing- 
ing  priefts.  Fie  dopped  at  a  hole  made  on  purpofe  in 
one  of  the  deps,  where  he  was  fumigated  with  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  caffia  :  after  which  divine  fervice  was  cele¬ 
brated  }  and  he  returned  to  the  camp,  where  14  day  s 
were  fpent  in  feading  and  rejoicing. 

Ceremonies  of  this  kind  are  now  given  over  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cxpence.  Our  author  was  informed  by 
Tec  la  Haimanout,  that  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  'figre  from  his  enemies,  Ras  Michael  had  fome 
thoughts  of  having  him  crowned  in  contempt  of  his 
enemies }  but  by  the  mod  moderate  calculations  that 
could  be  made,  it  would  have  cod  20,000  ounces  of 
gold,  about  8o,oool.  derling  )  on  winch  all  thoughts 
of  it  were  laid  afide. 

The  Abydinians  compute  time  by  the  folar  year.  Mode  of 
Thirty  days  conditute  their  month,  to  which  they  add  computing 
five  days  and  a  quarter,  and  thus  they  complete  thetime* 
year.  The  five  days  are  added  to  the  month  of  Au- 
guft,  and  to  every  fourth  year  they  add  a  fixth  day. 

They  begin  their  year  with  the  29th  or  30th  of  Au- 
guft,  i.  e.  the  kalends  of  September  *,  the  29th  of  Am 
guft  being  the  fird  of  their  month  Mafcaram.  The 
common  epoch  which  the  Abydinians  ufe  is  from  tne 
creation  of  the  world,  and  they  reckon  5 5 °o  years  from 
the  creation  to  the  birth  of  thrift,  rejedling.  the  odd 
eight  years  of  the  Greeks,  who  make  this  period  55°^ 
years.  They  have  alfo  many  other  epochs,  fuch  as 
from  the  council  of  Hice  and  Ephefus.  In  tneir  ecclc- 
fiaftical  computations  they  make  ufe  of  the  golden  num¬ 
ber  and  epach  The  fird  ufe  of  epa&s  amongilthera 
was  not  earlier,  according  to  Scaliger,  than  the  time  ot 
Dioclefian :  but  Mr  Bruce  obferves,  that  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  pofitive  evidence  of  Abyffiman  hidory% 
which  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  epa&was  K"r 
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Abyffima.  Demetrius  of  Alexandria.  This  Demetrius  was  the 
'  v  ’  i  2th  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  elefted  about  the 
1 90th  year  of  Chrift,  or  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  and 
confequently  long  before  the  time  of  Dioclefian.  The 
AbyfTmians  have  another  mode  of  computing  time,  that 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  read  the  whole  of  the 
evangelifts,  in  order,  every  year  in  their  churches  5 
and  when  they  fpeak  of  an  event,  they  write  or  fay,  it 
happened  in  the  days  of  Matthew  ;  that  is,  in  the  firft 
quarter  of  the  year,  whilft  they  were  reading  the  gofpel 
of  St  Mathew  in  their  churches.  They  compute  the 
time  of  the  day  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  The  twi¬ 
light  being  very  fhort,  is  fele&ed  for  the  beginning 
of  their  day  ;  this  they  call  Nagge,  which  comprehends 
the  duration  of  twilight.  Mefet  expreffes  the  moment 
when  the  evening  twilight  begins.  Mid-day  is  called 
Rater,  which  dignifies  culmination.  All  the  other  parts 
of  time  they  delcribc,  in  converfation,  by  pointing  at 
the  place  in  the  heavens  where  the  fun  was,  when  the 
event,  which  they  are  defcribing,  happened. 

Manners  of  With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Abyflinians, 
the  Abyfli-  they  are  reprefented  by  Mr  Bruce  as  highly  barbarous, 
mans.  Their  continual  warfare  inures  them  to  blood  from 
their  infancy  $  fo  that  even  children  would  not  have 
the  leafl  fcruple  at  killing  one  another  or  grown  up 
perfons  if  they  were  able.  Many  fhocking  indances 
of  hardnefs  of  heart  are  related  by  our  author  in  Tecla 
Haimanout  himfelf,  though  otherwife  an  accomplished 
prince.  Their  cruelty  dilplays  itfelf  abundantly  in  the 
punifhments  infli&ed  upon  criminals,  one  of  which  is 
flaying  alive,  as  has  been  already  related  of  Woofheka. 
Cutting  in  pieces  with  a  fabre  is  another  ;  and  this  is 
performed,  not  by  executioners,  whofe  employment  is 
reckoned  difgraceful  as  in  this  country,  but  by  officers 
and  people  of  quality.  So  little  is  this  thought  of  in¬ 
deed  in  Gondar,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  Mr 
Bruce  happening  to  pafs  by  an  officer  employed  in  this 
work,  who  had  three  men  to  difpatch,  the  officer  called 
to  him  to  flop  till  he  had  killed  them  all,  as  he  wanted 
to  fpeak  to  him  upon  a  matter  of  confequence.  Ston¬ 
ing  to  death  is  a  capital  punifhment  likewiie  common 
in  this  .  country  ^  and  ufually  inflifted  on  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  if  they  happen  to  be  found,  or  upon  other  he¬ 
retics  in  religion. 

"Their  hor-  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  people  who  regard  the 
ri^fma1?ner  lives  of  one  another  fo  little,  will  ffiow  much  com- 
o  eccung.  paq~lon  to  the  brute  creation.  In  this  refpeft,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Abyflinians  are  cruel  and  favage  beyond  all 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  many 
inflances  of  people  eating  raw  fifh  or  flefh,  and  we  call 
them  barbarous  that  do  fo -7  but  what  name  ffiall  we 
give  to  thofe  who  cut  off  pieces  of  flefh  from  animals 
while  flill  living,  and  eat  it  not  only  raw  but  flill  qui¬ 
vering  with  life  !  Mr  Bruce  labours  much  to  prove, 
that  the  way  of  eating  not  raw,  but  living  flefh,  was 
cuffomary  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  :  but  what¬ 
ever  be  in  this,  he  is  the  only  author  who  mentions  it 
diredlly  \  and  it  is  on  his  Angle  tellimony  that  the  fad 
is  eftablifhed.  The  Jefuits  mention  in  their  books, 
that  the  Abyflinians  eat  raw  flefh,  but  not  a  word  of 
eating  it  in  this  manner  \  and  indeed  there  are  fome 
circum dances  which  he  himfelf  relates  feemingly  very 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  known  and  indubitable 
fads.  He  informs  us,  for  inflance,  that  when  at  no 
great  didance  from  Axum,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  he  fell 
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in  with  three  foldiers  “  driving  a  cow.  They  halted  Abyflinisr,- 
at  a  brook,  threw  down  the  bead,  and  one  of  them  Abyiftn»». 
cut  a  pretty  large  collop  of  flefh  from  its  buttock  \  af-  — 
ter  which  they  drove  the  ctuv  gently  on  as  before.” 

In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  flefli  w-as  taken 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  buttock  ;  that  the  fkin  wa£ 
flapped  over  the  wround,  faffened  with  a  fkewTer,  and 
a  cataplafm  of  clay  put  over  all.  Now  it  is  known  to 
anatomids,  that  no  piece  of  flefli  can  be  cut  off  with¬ 
out  dedroying  a  mufcle  \  and  that  the  mufcles  of  the 
buttocks  are  fubfervient  to  the  motion  of  the  legs.  The 
Abyflinians  therefore  muff  have  been  expert  anatomids 
to  know  how  to  cut  off  fuch  mufcles  as  wrould  allow 
the  creature  dill  to  go  on  *,  and  if  their  repad  had  been 
twro  or  three  times  repeated,  it  is  plainly  impoflible  that 
the  cow'  could  at  any  rate  have  dirred  a  flep.  In  his 
defcription  of  their  feaffs  there  is  more  conflflency  ; 
for  there  the  animal  is  tied  fo  that  it  cannot  move  :  af¬ 
ter  dripping  off  the  fkin,  the  flefli  of  the  buttocks  is 
cut  off  in  folid  fquare  pieces,  without  bones  or  much 
effufion  of  blood  ^  and  the  prodigious  noife  the  animal 
makes  is  a  fignal  for  the  company  to  fit  dowm  to  table. 

Every  man  fits  between  tw7o  women,  having  a  long 
knife  in  his  hand.  With  this  he  cuts  the  flefh,  while 
the  motion  of  its  fibres  is  yet  vifible,  into  pieces  like 
dice.  Thefe  are  laid  upon  pieces  of  bread  made  of  the 
grain  called  tej}\  already  mentioned,  after  being  flrong- 
ly  powrdered  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  foflil  fait. 

They  are  then  rolled  up  like  as  many  cartridges  \  the 
men  open  their  mouths,  dooping  and  gaping  like  idiots, 
wffiile  the  wTomen  cram  them  fo  full  of  thefe  cartridges, 
that  they  feem  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  chok¬ 
ed  'y  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  their  mouths 
can  hold,  and  the  noife  they  make  in  chewing, 
they  are  held  in  edimation  by  the  company.  All  this 
time  the  animal  bleeds  but  little  :  but  wffien  the  large 
arteries  are  cut  and  it  expires,  the  flefh  becomes 
tough  )  and  the  wretches  wffio  have  the  red  to  eat, 
gnaw  it  from  the  bones  like  dogs  ! 

ABYSSINIAN,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Hijloryy  is  the 
name  of  a  fe£l,  in  the  Chridian  church,  edablifhed  in 
the  empire  of  Abyflinia.  The  Abyflinians  are  a  branch 
of  the  Copts  or  Jacobites  \  with  whom  they  agree  in 
admitting  but  one  nature  in  Jefus  Chrifl,  and  rejecting 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  :  wffience  they  are  alfo  called 
EutychiatiSy  or  Motiophyfites ,  and  fland  oppofed  to  the 
Melchites.  They  are  only  didinguifhed  froim  the 
Copts,  and  other  fe6ls  of  Jacobites,  by  fome  peculiar 
national  ufages. — The  Abyflinian  fe6l  or  church  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  bifhop  or  metropolitan  flyled  Ahuneiy  fent 
them  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria  redding 
at  Cairo,  who  is  the  only  perfon  that  ordains  prieffs. 

The  next  dignity  is  that  of  Komos,  or  Hegumenos, 
who  is  a  kind  of  arch-prefbyter.  They  have  canons 
alfo,  and  monks  :  the  former  of  whom  marry  ;  the 
latter,  at  their  admifllon,  vow7  celibacy,  but  with  a 
refervation  :  thefe,  it  is  faid,  make  a  promife  aloud,  be¬ 
fore  their  fuperior,  to  keep  chaffity ;  but  add  in  a  low 
voice,  as  you  keep  it.  The  emperor  has  a  kind  of  fu- 
premacy  in  ecclefiaftieal  matters.  He  alone  takes 
cognizance  of  all  ecclefiadical  caufes,  except  fome 
fmaller  ones  referved  to  the  judges  $  and  confers  all 
benefices,  except  that  of  Abuna. 

There  are  tw7o  claffes  of  monks  among  the  Abyflinians  5 
thofe  of  Debra  Libanos,  and  thofe  of  St  Euflathius. 

The 
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The  latter  are  grofsly  ignorant.  Their  head  is  the  fupe-  at  leaft  as  matly  miracles  and  legends  of  faints  as  trie  Ac  a 
rlor  of  the  convent  of  Mahebar  Selaffe,  in  the  north-well  RomiHi  church  \  which  proved  110  finall  e  mb  a  r  r  affni  e  n  t  ^cJc*a< 
part  of  Abyffinia,  near  Kuara  and  the  Shangalla,  towards  to  the  Jeluit  mihionaries,  to  whom  they  produced  f 0  — 

Sei^naar  and  the  river  Dender.  The  chief  of  the  former  many  miracles,  wrought  by  their  faints,  in  proof  of 
is  the  Itchegue  who  is  ordained  in  the  following  man-  their  religion,  and  tliofe  fo  well  circumftantiated  and 
ner*  Two  chief  priefts  hold  a  white  cloth  or  veil,  attefted,  that  the  Jefuits  were  obliged  to  deny  miracles, 
over  his  head,  a  third  repeats  a  prayer,  and  then  they  to  be  any  evidence  of  a  true  religion  j  and  in  proof 
all  lay  their  hands  on  his  head,  and  join  together  in  hereof,  to  allege  the  fame  arguments  againft  the  Abyi- 
finging  pfalms.  In  turbulent  times  this  Itchegue  has  fmians  which  Proteftants  in  Europe  allege  againft  Pa- 
more  extenfive  influence  than  even  the  Abuna. — The  pifts.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  and  invoke  faints  and 
monks  do  not  live  in  convents,  but  in  feparate  houfes  angels  ;  have  fo  great  a  veneration  for  the  virgin,  that 
round  their  church*,  and  each  cultivates  for  himfelf  a  they  charged  the  Jefuits  with  not  rendering  her.  ho- 
portion  of  the  land  which  is  aftigned  them  as  their  nour  enough.  They  venerate  images  in  painting  \ 
property. — The  churches  are  built  on  eminences,  in  but  abhor  all  thofe  in  relievo,  except  the  crois.  They 
the  vicinity  of  running  water,  for  the  advantage  of  hold  that  the  foul  of  man  is  not  created  \  becaufe,  fay 
purifications  and  ablutions,  according  to  the  Levitical  they,  God  finiihed  all  his  wTorks  on  the  fixth  day. 
law,  and  are  furrounded  with  rows  of  Virginia  cedar.  They  admit  the  apocryphal  books,  and  the  canons  of 
They  are  circular  buildings  with  conical  fummits  and  the  apoftles  as  vrell  as  the  apoftolical  conftitutions,  for 
thatched  roofs,  and  encompaffed  on  the  outfide  with  genuine.  Their  liturgy  is  given  by  Alvarez,  and  in 
pillars  of  cedar,  to  which  the  roof  proje&ing  eight  Englifti  by  Pagit ;  and  their  calendar  by  Ludolph. 
feet  beyond  the  wall  is  fixed,  and  forms  an  agreeable  ACA,  Ace,  ,  or  Acon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
walk  in  the  hot  or  rainy  feafon.  The  internal  parti-  town  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean  \  afterwards 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  church,  is  that  prefcribed  called  Ptolemais  ;  now  Acre .  See  Acre. 
by  the  Mofaic  law  j  and  many  of  the  ceremonies  and  ACACALOTL,  the  Brafilian  name  of  a  bird  called 
obfervances  in  their  mode  of  worfhip,  are  obvioufly  by  fome  corvus  aquaticus,  or  the  water  raven  :  proper- 
derived  from  the  ceremonial  rites  of  the  Jewifh  re-  ly,  the  pelicanus  carbo,  or  corvorant.  See  Ornitjio- 
ligion.  logy  Index . 

The  Abyftinians  have  at  different  times  expreffedan  ACACIA,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean- 
inclination  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome  }  but  tree,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  mimofa.,  according  to 
rather  out  of  intereft  of  ftate  than  any  other  motive.  Linnaeus  j  though  other  botanifts  make  it  a  diftin<ft  ge- 
The  emperor  David,  or  the  queen  regent  on  his  be-  nus.  See  Mimosa,  Botany  Index. 
half,  wrote  a  letter  on  this  head  to  Pope  Clement  The  flowers  of  a  fpecies  of  the  acacia  are  ufed  by 
VII.  full  of  fubmiflion,  and  demanding  a  patriarch  the  Chinefe  in  .making  that  yellow  which  we  fee.bears 
from  Rome  to  be  inftru&ed  by  :  which  being  complied  wafhing  in  their  filks  and  fluffs,  and  appears  with  fo 
with,  he  publicly  abjured  the  doarine  of  Eutychius  much,  elegance  in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  me- 
and  Diofcorus  in  1626,  and  allowed  the  fupremacy  of  thod  is  this  : 

the  Pope.  Under  the  emperor  Sultan  Seghed  all  was  They  gather  the  flowers  before  they  are  fully  open  *, 
undone  again  *,  the  Romifti  miflionaries  fettled  there  thefe  they  put  into  a  clean  earthen  veffel  over  a  gentle 

had  their  churches  taken  from  them,  and  their  new  heat,  and  ftir  them  continually  about  as  they  do  the 

converts  banifhed  or  put  to  death.  The  congregation  tea  leaves,  till  they  become  dryiffi  and  of  a  yellow  co- 

de  propaganda  have  made  feveral  attempts  to  revive  lour  *,  then  to  half  a  pound  of  the  flowers  they  add 

the  million,  but  to  little  purpofe. — The  doarines  and  three  fpoonfuls  of  fair  water,  and  after  that  a  little 

ritual  of  this  feaary  form  a  ftrange  compound  of  Ju-  more,  till  there  is  juft  enough  to  hold  the  flowers  in- 

daifm,  Chriftianity,  and  fuperftition.  They  praftife  corporated  together  5  they  boil  this  for  fome  time,  and 

circumcifion  5  and  are  faid  to  extend  the  pradice  to  the  juice  of  the  flowers  mixing  with  the  water,  it  be- 

the  females  as  well  as  males :  They  obferve  both  Sa-  comes  thick  and  yellow  j  they  then  take  it  from  the 

turday  and  Sunday  as  Sabbaths  :  they  eat  no  meats  fire,  and  ftrain  it  through  a  piece  of  coarfe  filk.  1  o 

prohibited  by  the  lawofMofes  :  women  are  obliged  to  the  liquor  they  add  half  an  ounce  of  common  alum, 

the  legal  purifications  :  and  brothers  marry  their  bro-  and  an  ounce  of  calcined  oyfter  fhells  reduced  to  a  fine 

thers  wives,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  they  celebrate  powder.  All  is  then  well  mixed  together  \  and  this  is 

the  epiphany  with  peculiar  fellivity,  in  memory  of  the  fine  lading  yellow  they  have  fo  long  ufed. 

Chrift’s  baptifm  *,  when  they  plunge  and  fport  in  ponds  The  dyers  of  large  pieces  ufe  the  flowers  and  feeds 

and  rivers  }  which  has  occafioned  fome  to  affirm  that  of  the  acacia  for  dying  three  different  forts  of  yellow, 

they  were  baptized  anew  every  year.  Among  the  They  roaft  the  flowers,  as  before  obferved  ,  and  then 

faints  days  is  one  confecrated  to  Pilate  and  his  wife  j  mix  the  feeds  with  them,,  which  muft  be  gathered 

becaufe  Pilate  waflied  his  hands  before  he  pronounced  for  this  purpofe  when  full  ripe:  by  different  admixture 
fentence  on  Chrift,  and  his  wife  defired  him  to  have  of  thefe,  they  give  the  different  (hades  of  colour,  only 

nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon.  They  for  the  deepeft  of  all  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  Bra- 

have  four  lents  :  the  great  one  commences  ten  days  zil  wood.  #  .  . 

earlier  than  ours,  and  is  obferved  with  much  fe verity,  Mr  Geoffroy  attributes  the  origin  or.  bezoar  to  the 

many  abftaining  therein  even  from  fiffi,  becaufe  St  feeds  of  this  plant  j  which  being  bruifed  by  certain 
Paul  fays  there  is  one  kind  of  flefli  of  men,  and  ano-  animals,  and  vellicating  the  ftomach  by  their  great 

ther  of  fifties.  They  allow  of  divorce,  which  is  eafily  fournefs  and  aftringency,  caufe  a  condeniation  of.  the 

granted  among  them,  and  by  the  civil  judge  5  nor  do  juices,  till  at  length  they  become  coated  over  with  a 
their  civil  laws  prohibit  polygamy  itfelf.  They  have  ftony  matter,  which  we  call  Bezoar.  Fa/fe 
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Fafe  Acacia.  See  Rob  ini  a,  Botany  Index. 

'Three-tborned  Acacia,  or  Honey -locujl.  See  Gle- 
ditsia,  Botany  Index. 

Acacia,  in  the  materia  me  die  a,  the  infpiflated  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  Nilotica. 

The  juice  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in  roundifh 
mafics,  wrapt  up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  outwardly  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  inclining  to  black  ;  inwardly  of 
a  reddifh  or  yellowifti  brown  \  of  a  firm  confidence, 
but  not  very  dry.  It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and 
difeovers  a  rough,  not  difagreeable  tafte,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fweetifh  relifii.  This  infpiflated  juice  en¬ 
tirely  diiTolves  in  watery  liquors  5  but  is  fcarce  fenfi- 
bly  afled  on  by  rectified  fpirit. 

Acacia  is  a  mild  aftringent  medicine.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  give  it  in  fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm,  dilfolved  in  any  convenient  liquor  \  and  repeat 
thfe  dofe  occafionally  :  they  likewife  employ  it  in  col¬ 
ly  ria  tor  (Lengthening  the  eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for 
quinfeys.  Among  us,  it  is  little  other  wife  ufed  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  mxthridate  and  theriaca,  and  is  rare¬ 
ly  met  with  in  the  lhops.  What  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpiflated  juice  of  unripe 


floes  \  this  is  harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
fomewhat  (harper  tafle,  than  the  true  fort.  See  the 
next  article. 

German  Acacia ,  the  juice  of  unripe  floes  infpiflated 
nearly  to  dryuefs  over  a  gentle  fire,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  its  burning.  It  is  moderately  aftringent, 
fimilar  to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which  it  has  been 
commonly  fubftituted  in  the  (hops.  It  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  llyptic  medicines  are 
indicated,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm.  „ 

Acacia,  among  antiquaries,  fomething  refembling  a 
roll  or  bag,  feen  on  medals,  as  in  the  hands  of  fever al 
confuls  and  emperors.  Some  take  it  to  reprefent  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  rolled  up,  wherewith  they  made  fignals  at  the 
games  \  others  a  roll  of  petitions  or  memorials  $  and 
fome,  a  purple  bag  full  of  earth,  to  remind  them  of 
their  mortality. 

AC  AC  IANS,  in  Ecclejiajlical  llijlory ,  the  name  of 
fever  al  feels  of  heretics  ;  fome  of  which  maintained, 
that  the  Son  was  only  a  fimilar,  not  the  fame,  fubftauce 
with  the  Father  5  and  others,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
diftincl  but  a  diflimilar  fubftance.  Two  of  thefe  (efts 
had  their  denominations  from  Acacius  biftiop  of  C&fla- 
rea,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  changed  his 
opinions,  fo  as,  at  different  times,  to  be  head  of  both. 
Another  w7as  named  from  Acacius  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinoplc,  who  lived  in  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury? 

ACACIUS,  furnamed  Luscus,  becaufe  he  was  blind 
of  one  eye,  was  biftiop  of  Ccefarca  in  Paleftine,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  the  famous  Eufebius  :  he  had  a  great  (hare  in 
the  banifhment  of  Pope  Liberius,  and  bringing  Felix  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  He  gave  name  to  a  fiefl,  and  died 
about  the  year  3 65.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Eufebius, 
which  is  loft,  and  feveral  other  works. 

Acacius,  Saint ,  biftiop  of  Amida  in  Mcfopotamia, 
In  420,  was  diftinguiftied  by  his  piety  and  charity.  He 
fold  the  plate  belonging  to  his  church,  to  redeem  feven 
thoufand  Perfian  (laves  who  were  periffiing  with  hunger. 
He  gave  each  of  them  fome  money  and  lent  them  home. 
Vcranius  their  king  was  fo  affe&ed  with  this  noble  in¬ 
stance  of  benevolence,  that  he  defined  to  fee  the  biftiop  5 
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and  this  interview  procured  a  peace  between  that  prince  Acad 
and  Theodofius  I.  II 

There  have  been  feveral  other  eminent  perfons  of  the  AcademICS* 
fame  name  ^  particularly,  a  martyr  under  the  emperor  '  '  v 
Decius:  a  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  fucceeded  Bafil 
in  458,  and  died  in  459  :  a  biftiop  of  Miletum  in  the 
fifth  century  :  a  famous  rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Julian  :  and,  a  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in 
the  fifth  century  \  who  was  ambitious  to  draw  the  whole 
power  and  authority  of  Rome  by  degrees  to  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Felix  II.  He  in  his  turn  palled  fentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  againft  the  pope.  Still,  however,  he  held  his 
patriarchate  till  his  death  in  488. 

ACAD,  or  Achad,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  town  in 
which  Nimrod  reigned,  called  Archad  by  the  Seventy, 
fituated  in  Babylonia,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Tigris. 

ACADEMICIAN,  or  Academist,  a  member  of 
an  academy.  See  Academy  in  the  modern  fienfe. 

ACADEMICS,  or  Acade mists,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  a  fpecies  of  philofophy  ori- 
ginally  derived  from  Socrates,  and  afterwards  illu- 
ftrated  and  enforced  by  Plato,  who  taught  in  a  grove 
near  Athens,  confecrated  to  the  memory  of  Academus, 
an  Athenian  hero  ;  from  which  circumftance  this  phi¬ 
lofophy  received  the  name  of  Acade??iical.  Before  the 
days  of  Plato,  philofophy  had  in  a  great  mcafure  fal¬ 
len  into  contempt.  The  contradictory  fyftems  and  h\ - 
pothefes  which  had  fucceflively  been  urged  upon  the 
world  were  become  fo  numerous,  that,  from  a  view 
of  this  inconftancy  and  uncertainty  of  human  opinions, 
many  were  led  to  conclude,  that  truth  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  comprehenlion.  Abfolute  and  univcrfal 
fcepticifm  was  the  natural  confequence  of  this  conclu- 
fion.  In  order  to  remedy  this  abufie  of  philofophy 
and  of  the  human  faculties,  Plato  laid  hold  of  the 
principles  of  the  academical  philofophy  }  and,  in  his 
Phcedo,  reafbns  in  the  following  manner  :  44  If  we  are 
44  unable  to  difeover  truth  (fays  he),  it  muff:  be  owing 
44  to  two  circumftances  :  either  there  is  no  truth  in 
44  the  nature  of  things  ;  or  the  mind,  from  a  defetft: 

44  in  its  powers,  is  not  able  to  apprehend  it.  Upon  the 
44  latter  fuppofition,  all  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation 
44  in  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  mankind  admit  of 
44  an  eafiv  fiolution  :  Let  us  therefore  be  rnodeft,  and 
44  aferibe  our  errors  to  the  real  weaknefis  of  our  own 
44  minds,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themfielves. 

44  Truth  is  often  difficult  of  accefs  :  in  order  to  come 
44  at  it,  we  muft  proceed  with  caution  and  diffidence, 

44  carefully  examining  every  ftep  }  and,  after  all  our 
44  labour,  we  will  frequently  find  our  greateft  efforts 
44  difap^ointed,  and  be  obliged  to  confefis  our  ignor- 
44  ancc  and  weaknefis.’ ’ 

Labour  and  caution  in  their  refearches,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  rafh  and  hafty  decifions,  were  the  diftinguifhing 
charaCteriftics  of  the  difciples  of  the  ancient  academy^ 

A  philofiophcr,  pofleffed  of  thefe  principles,  will  be 
flow  in  his  progrefs  *,  but  will  fieldom  fall  into  errors, 
or  have  occafion  to  alter  his  opinion  after  it  is  once 
formed.  Vanity  and  precipitance  are  the  great  fourccs 
of  fcepticifm  :  hurried  on  by  thefe,  inftead  of  attending 
to  the  cool  and  deliberate  principles  recommended  by 
the  academy,  feveral  of  our  modern  philofophers  have 
plunged  themfielves  into  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  kind 
of  fcepticifm.  They  pretend  to  diferedit  fubje&s  that 
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Academy,  are  plain,  fimple,  and  eafily  comprehended  :  but  give 

. "V""*— *  peremptory  and  decifive  judgments  upon  things  that 

evidently  exceed  the  limits  of  our  capacity.  Of  thefe, 
Berkeley  and  Hume  are  the  mod  confiderable.  Berke¬ 
ley  denied  the  exiftence  of  every  thing,  excepting  his 
own  ideas.  Mr  Hume  has  gone  a  ftep  further,  and 
queftioned  even  the  exiftence  of  ideas  y  but  at  the  fame 
time  has  not  hefitated  to  give  determined  opinions  with 
regard  to  eternity,  providence,  and  a  future  ftate,  mi¬ 
raculous  interpofitions  of  the  Deity,  &c.  fubjeCts  far 
above  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  In  his  effay  on  the 
academical  or  fceptical  philofophy,  he  has  confounded 
two  very  oppoute  fpecies  of  philofophy.  After  the 
days  of  Plato,  indeed,  the  principles  of  the  firft  aca¬ 
demy  were  grofsly  corrupted  by  Arcelilas,  Cameades, 
&c.  This  might  lead  Mr  Hume  into  the  notion  that 
the  academical  and  fceptical  philofophy  were  fynony- 
mous  terms.  But  no  principles  can  be  of  a  more 
oppofite  nature  than  thofe  which  were  inculcated 
by  the  old  academy  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the 
fceptical  notions  which  were  propagated  by  Arce¬ 
lilas,  Carneades,  and  the  other  difciples  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  academies. 

ACADEMY,  in  Antiquity ,  a  garden,  villa,  or 
grove,  (ituated  within  a  mile  of  Athens,  where  Plato 
and  his  followers  held  their  philofophical  conferences. 
It  took  its  name  from  one  Academus,  or  Ecademus, 
who  was  the  original  owner  of  it,  and  made  it  a  kind 
of  gymnafium.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Thefeus  y  and, 
after  his  death,  it  retained  his  name,  and  was  confe- 
crated  to  his  memory.  Cimon  embellilhed  it  with 
fountains,  trees,  and  walks  y  but  Sylla,  during  the  fiege 
of  Athens,  employed  thefe  very  trees  in  making  bat¬ 
tering  engines  againft  the  city.  Cicero  too  had  his 
villa,  or  place  of  retirement,  near  Puzzuoli,  which  he 
alfo  named  an  academy ,  where  he  compofed  his  Aca¬ 
demical  ^ 'ue/lions ,  and  his  book  De  Natura  Deorum. 

Academy,  among  the  moderns,  is  moft  commonly 
ufed  to  fignify  a  society  of  learned  men,  eftabliihed 
for  the  improvement  of  any  art  or  fcience,  and  gene¬ 
rally  under  the  protection  of  a  prince.  Ptolemy  Soter, 
for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  liberal 
arts  in  his  dominions,  founded  an  academy  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  provided  it  w-ith  a  collection  of  books  ivhich 
■was  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Theodofius  the  younger  eftabliihed  an  academy  at 
Conftantinoplc,  and  '■^pointed  profeffors  of  every  fci¬ 
ence,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  rival  inftitution  to 
that  at  Rome  ;  which,  with  the  other  literary  femina- 
ries,  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Goths  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
turies. 

The  firft  academy  we  read  of  was  eftabliihed  by 
Charlemagne,  at  the  mitigation  of  Alcuin.  It  was 
eompofed  of  the  chief  wits  of  the  court,  the  emperor 
himfelf  being  a  member.  In  their  academical  con¬ 
ferences,  every  perfon  was  to  give  an  account  of  what 
ancient  authors  he  had  read  y  and  each  even  a  (fumed 
the  name  of  fome  ancient  author  who  pleafed  him  moft, 
or  fome  celebrated  perfon  of  antiquity.  Alcuin,  from 
whofe  letters  we  learn  thofe  particulars,  took  that  of 
Flaccus,  the  furname  of  Horace  :  a  young  lord,  named 
Augilbert,  took  that  of  Homer  :  Adelard,  bilhop  of 
Gorbie,  was  called  Auguftine  :  Riculfe,  bilhop  of 
Mentz,  wasDametasy  and  the  king  himfelf,  David. 


This  (hows  the  miftake  of  fome  modem  writers,  who  ^ 
relate,  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the 
learned  men  of  thofe  times,  who  were  great  admirers 
of  R  oman  names,  that  Alcuin  took  the  name  of  Flac- 
cus  Albinus. 

Moft  nations  have  now  their  academies  ;  but  Italy 
has  the  greateft  number.  Many  flouriihing  academies 
exifted  in  France  before  the  revolution.  Moft  of  them 
were  eftabliihed  by  Louis  XIV.  We  have  but  few  in 
Britain  y  and  thofe  of  chiefeft  note  go  by  a  different 
name,  viz.  Society. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  academies,  it 
feems  moft  proper  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
fubjeCts. 

I.  Medical  Academies,  as  that  of  the  Naturas  Cu- 
riofi  in  Germany  y  that  founded  at  Palermo  in  1645  5 
another  at  Venice  in  1701,  which  meets  weekly  in  a 
hall  near  the  grand  hofpital  5  another  at  Geneva  in 
1715,  in  the  houfe  of  M.  le  Clerc.  The  colleges  of 
phylicians  at  London  and  Edinburgh,  are  alfo,  by  fome, 
ranked  in  the  number  of  academies. 

The  Academy  of  Naturce  Curiofi,  called  alfo  the. 
Leopoldine  Academy ,  was  founded  in  1652  by  Jo., 
Laur.  Baufchius,  a  phyfician  y  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
Englilh,  publilhed  an  invitation  to  all  phyficians  to 
communicate  their  extraordinary  cafes ;  and,  meeting 
w'ith  fuccefs,  was  elected  prefident.  Their  works  were 
at  firft  publilhed  feparately  y  but  in  1670  a  new  fcheme 
was  laid  for  publilhing  a  volume  of  obfervations  every 
year.  The  firft  volume  appeared  in  1 684,  under  the 
title  of  Ephemerides,  and  the  work  has  been  continued 
writh  fome  interruptions  and  variations  of  the  title,  &c. 
In  1687,  the  emperor  Leopold  took  the  fociety  under 
his  protection,  granting  the  members  feveral  privileges, 
particularly  that  their  prefidents  Ihould  be  counts  pa¬ 
latine  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  This  academy  has 
no  fixed  refid'ence,  nor  regular  affemblies :  inftead  cf 
thefe,  there  is  a  kind  of  bureau,  or  office,  firft  eftablilh- 
ed  at  Brellau,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Nuremberg, 
where  letters,  obfervations,  8tc.  from  correfpondents 
or  members  are  taken  in.  The  academy  conlilts  of  a 
prefident,  two  adjuncts  or  fecretaries,  and  colleagues  or 
members  without  reftriCtion.  *  The  colleagues,  at  their 
admiflion,  oblige  themfelves  to  two  things  ;  firft,  to 
chufe  fome  fubjeCt  out  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mine¬ 
ral  kingdom,  for  difcuflion,  provided  it  had  not  been 
treated  of  by  any- colleague  before  y  the  fecond,  to  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  furnifti  materials  for  the  Annual 
Ephemerides.  Each  member  to  bear  a  fymbol  of  the 
academy  y  viz.  a  gold  ring  y  whereon,  inftead  of  a 
ftone,  is  a  book  open,  and,  on  the  face  thereof,  an 
eye  y  on  the  other  fide  the  motto  of  the  academy,  Nun 
quarn  otiofus. 

II.  Chirurgical  Academies  ;  as  that  inftituted  fome 
years  ago,  by  public  authority,  at  Paris  :  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  not  only  to  publifh  their  own  and 
correfpon dents  obfervations  and  improvements  5  but  to 
give  ail  account  of  all  that  is  publilhed  on  furgery,  and 
to  compofe  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  art,  by  their  ex 
traCts  from  all  the  authors  ancient  and  modern  who 
have  wrote  on  it.  A  queftion  in  furgery  wras  annual¬ 
ly  propofed  by  the  academy,  and  a  gold  medal  of  200 
livres  value  wras  given  to  the  fuccefsful  competitor. 

Academy  of  Surgery  at  Vienna,  was  inftituted  fome 
years  ago  by  the  prefent  emperor,  under  the  direction 
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es<o£  the  celebrated  Brambilla.  In  this  there  were  at 
firft  only  two  profeflors  ;  and  to  their  charge  the  in- 
firuclion  of  130  young  men  was  committed,  30  of 
whom  had  formerly  been  furgeons  in  the  army.  But 
or  late  the  number  both  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  has 
been  confiderably  increafed.  Gabrieli  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  pathology  and  pra£lice  \  Boecking, 
anatomy,  phyfiology,  and  phyfics  \  Streit,  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  furgery  \  Hunczowlky,  iurgical  opera¬ 
tions,  midwifery,  and  the  chirurgia  forenfis  \  and  Plenk, 
chemiftry  and  botany.  To  thefe  alfo  has  been  added, 
Beindl  as  profe6lor  and  extraordinary  profeflor  of 
furgery  and  anatomy.  Befides  this,  the  emperor,  with 
his  ufual  liberality,  has  provided  a  large  and  fplendid 
edifice  in  Vienna,  which  affords  habitation  both  for  the 
teachers,  the  lludents,  pregnant  women,  patients  for 
clinical  le6lures,  and  fervants.  He  has  alfo  purchafed 
for  the  ufe  of  this  academy  a  medical  library,  which  is 
open  every  day  \  a  complete  fet  of  chirurgical  inftru- 
ments  \  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philo- 
fophy  \  a  colle£tion  of  natural  hiflory  5  a  number  of 
•anatomical  and  pathological  preparations ;  a  colle&ion 
of  preparations  in  wax  brought  from  Florence  \  and  a 
variety  of  other  ufeful  articles.  Adjoining  to  the  build¬ 
ing  alfo  there  is  a  good  botanical  garden. 

Among  other  parts  of  this  inftitution,  three  prize 
medals,  each  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  are  to  be  an¬ 
nually  bellowed  on  thofe  Undents  who  return  the  bell 
anfwer  to*queftions  propofed  the  year  before.  Thefe 
prizes  are  not  entirely  founded  by  the  emperor,  but  are 
in  part  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Brendellius,  the  proto- 
chirurgus  at  Vienna. 

III.  Ecclesiastical  Academies  ;  as  that  at  Bologna 
in  Italy,  inflituted  in  1687,  employed  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  do£lrine,  difeipline,  and  hillory,  of  each  age 
•of  the  church. 

IV.  Cosmographical  Academies;  as  that  at  Venice, 
-called  the  Argonauts .  This  was  inflituted  at  the  fo- 
licitation  of  F.  Coronelli,  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  knowledge.  Its  defign  was  to  publifh 
exa«6l  maps,  both  celeftial  and  terreftrial,  as  well  par¬ 
ticular  as  general,  together  with  geographical,  hiftori- 
cal,  and  agronomical  deferiptions.  Each  member,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expence  of  fuch  a  publication,  was 
to  fubferibe  a  proportional  fum,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  one  or  more  copies  of  each  piece  publilhed. 
For  this  end  three  focieties  are  fettled  \  one  under  F. 
Moro,  provincial  of  the  Minorites  in  Hungary ;  ano¬ 
ther  under  the  Abbot  Laurence  au  Ruy  Payenne  au 
Marais  \  the  third  under  F.  Baldigiani,  Jefuit  profef¬ 
lor  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college.  The  device 
of  this  academy  is  the  terraqueous  globe,  with  the  mot¬ 
to  Plus  ultra;  and  at  its  expence  all  the  globes,  maps, 
and  geographical  writings,  of  F,  Coronelli  have  been 
publilhed. 

V.  Academies  of  Sciences . — Thefe  comprehend  fuch 
as  are  ere£led  for  improving  natural  and  mathematical 
knowledge.  They  are  otherwife  called  Philofophical 
and  Phyjical  academies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  inflituted  at  Naples,  about  the 
year  1560,  in  the  houfe  of  Baptifta  Porta.  It  was  call¬ 
ed  the  Academy  Secretorum  Nature  ;  and  Was  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  Academy  of  Lyncei ,  founded  at  Rome  by 
Prince  Frederic  Cefi,  towards  the  end  of  that  century. 
Several  of  the  members  of  this  academy  rendered  it  fa- 
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mous  by  their  difeoveries \  among  thefe  was  the  cele¬ 
brated -Galileo.  Several  other  academies  were  militat¬ 
ed  about  that  time,  which  contributed  greatly'to  the 
advancement  of  the  fciences  j  but  none  of  them  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  Lyncei. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Torricelli,  the  Aca¬ 
demy  del  Cimento  made  its  appearance,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  Cardinal  de 
Medicis.  Redi  was  one  of  its  chief  members  :  and  the 
lludies  purfued  by  the  reft  may  be  collected  from  thofe 
curious  experiments  publilhed  in  1667,  by  their  fecre- 
tary  Count  Laurence  Magulotti,  under  the  title  of 
Saggi  di  Naturali  Efperien%e  ;  a  copy  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  tranllated  into  Englilh 
by  Mr  Waller,  and  publifhed  at  London  in  4m. 

The  Academy  degl 1  Inquieti ,  afterwards  incorporated 
into  that  of  Della  Tracia  in  the  fame  city,  followed 
the  example  of  that  of  Del  Cimento.  Some  excellent 
difeourfes  on  phyfical  and  mathematical  fubjedls,  by 
Geminiano  Montenari,  one  of  the  chief  members,  were 
publifhed  in  1667,  under  the  title  of  Peri/ieri  Fifico - 
Matematicu 

The  Academy  of  RoffanOy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  originally  an  academy  of  belles  lettres,  founded 
in  1540,  and  transformed  into  an  academy  of  fciences 
in  1 695  at  the  folicitation  of  the  learned  Abbot  Don 
Giacinto  Gimma ;  who  being  made  prefident,  under 
the  title  of  Promoter  General  thereof,  gave  them  a 
new  fet  of  regulations.  He  divided  the  academifls 
into  the  following  dalles  :  Grammarians,  Rhetoricians, 
Poets,  Hifiorians,  Philofophers,  Phyficians,  Mathema¬ 
ticians,  Lawyers,  and  Divines,  with  a  clafs  apart  for 
Cardinals  and  perfons  of  quality.  To  be  admitted  a 
member,  a  man  mull  have  fome  degrees  in  the  faculty. 
The  members  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  Aca - 
demifts  in  the  beginning  of  their  books,  without  a 
written  permiflion  from  their  prefident,  which  is  not 
granted  till  the  work  has  been  examined  by  the  cen- 
fors  of  the  academy  and  the  permiflion  is  the  greateft 
honour  the  academy  can  confer,  as  they  thereby  adopt 
the  work,  and  are  anfwerable  for  it  againfl  all  criti- 
cifms  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  To  this  law  the 
prefident  or  promoter  himfelf  is  fubjeft  ;  and  no  aca- 
demift  is  allowed  to  publifn  any  thing  againfl  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  another  without  leave  from  the  fociety. 

Several  other  academies  of  Sciences  have  been  found¬ 
ed  in  Italy  *,  but,  for  want  of  being  fupported  by 
princes,  did  not  continue  long.  The  lofs  of  them, 
however,  -was  abundantly  repaired  by  the  inflitution  of 
others  Hill  fublifling  :  fuch  as,  the  Academy  of  Filarmo - 
nici  at  Verona  \  of  Ricovatri  at  Padua,  where  a  learned 
difeourfe  on  the  origin  of  fp rings  was  delivered  by  Sig. 
Vallifnieri,  firfl  profeflor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerflty  of 
that  city,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed.  To  the 
Academy  of  the  Muti  de  Reggio ,  at  Modena,  the  fame 
Sig.  Vallifnieri  prefented  an  excellent  difeourfe  on  the 
fcale  of  created  beings,  fince  inferted  in  his  hiflory  of 
the  generation  of  man  and  animals,  printed  at  Venice  in 
the  year  1721. 

F.  Merfenne,  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firft  idea  of  a 
philofophical  academy  in  France,  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  by  the  conferences  of  natu- 
ralifls  and  mathematicians  occafionally  held  at  his 
lodgings  \  at  which  Gaflendi,  Des  Cartes,  Hobbes, 
Roberval,  Pafcal,  Blondel,  and  others  aflifled.  F.  Mer¬ 
fenne 
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Academies,  fenne  propofed  to  each  certain  problems  to  examine,  or 

*  *,  certain  experiments  to  be  made.  Thefe  private  aflem- 

blies  were  fucceeded  by  more  public  ones,  formed  by 
Mr  Montmort,  and  Mr  Thevenot  the  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller*  The  French  example  animated  feveral  Eng- 
lifhmen  of  didin#ion  and  learning  to  ere#  a  kind  of 
philofophical  academy  at  Oxford,  towards  the  clofe  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  adminidration  3  which,  after  the 
Redoration,  was  ere#ed  into  a  Royal  Society.  See 
Society.  The  Engliffi  example,  in  its  turn,  anima¬ 
ted  the  French.  Louis  XIV.  in  1666,  affided  by  the 
counfels  of  M.  Colbert,  founded  an  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris,  with  a  fufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  charge 
of  experiments,  and  falaries  to  the  members. 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  After  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Louis  XIV.  being  defirous  of  edabliffiing 
the  arts,  fciences,  and  literature,  upon  a  folid  founda¬ 
tion,  dire#ed  M.  Colbert  to  form  a  fociety  of  men  of 
known  abilities  and  experience  in  the  different  branch¬ 
es,  who  fhould  meet  together  under  the  king’s  protec¬ 
tion,  and  communicate  their  refpe#ive  difcoveries. 
Accordingly  M.  Colbert,  having  conferred  with  thofe 
who  were  at  that  time  mod  celebrated  for  their  learn¬ 
ing,  refolved  to  form  a  fociety  of  fuch  perfons  as  were 
converfant  in  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics,  to 
join  to  them  other  perfons  (killed  in  hiftory  and  other 
branches  of  erudition,  along  with  thofe  who  were  en¬ 
tirely  engaged  in  what  are  called  the  Relies  Lettres , 
grammar,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  The  geometricians 
and  natural  philofophers  were  ordered  to  meet  on  Tuef- 
days  and  Saturdays,  in  a  great  hall  of  the  king’s  li¬ 
brary,  where  the  books  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy  were  contained  ;  the  learned  in  hidory  to 
affemble  on  Mondays  and  Thurfdays,  in  the  hall  where 
the  books  of  hidory  were  contained  ;  and  the  clafs  of 
belles  lettres  to  affemble  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays. 
All  the  different  claffes  were  likewife  ordered  to  meet 
together  upon  the  fird  Thurfday  of  every  month  3  and, 
by  their  refpe#ive  fecretaries,  make  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  foregoing  month. 

In  a  fhort  time,  however,  the  claffes  of  hidory, 
belles  lettres,  &.c.  were  united  to  the  French  Acade¬ 
my,  which  was  originally  indituted  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  refining  the  French  language  3  fo  that  the 
Royal  Academy  contained  only  two  claffes,  viz.  that 
of  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics. 

In  the  1696,  the  king,  by  a  proclamation  dated  the 
26th  of  January,  gave  this  academy  a  newT  form,  and 
put  it  itpon  a  more  refpeclable  footing.  It  was  now 
to  be  compofed  of  four  kinds  of  members,  viz.  hono¬ 
rary  ,  penjionary ,  ajfociates ,  and  eleves .  d  hele  lad  "were 
a  kind  of  pupils,  or  fcholars,  each  of  whom  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  one  of  the  penfionaries.  The  fird  clals  to  con¬ 
tain  ten  perfons,  and  each  of  the  red  twenty.  The 
honorary  academids  to  be  all  inhabitants  of  France  3 
the  penfionaries  all  to  refide  at  Paris 3  eight  of  the  af- 
fociates  allowed  to  be  foreigners  3  and'  the  eleves  all  to 
live  at  Paris.  The  officers  to  be,  a  prefident  named 
by  the  king,  out  of  the  clafs  of  honorary  academids  3 
and  a  fecretary  and  treafurer  to  be  perpetual.  Of  the 
penfionaries,  three  to  be  geometricians,  three  adrono- 
mers,  three  mechanics,  three  anatomids,  three  che- 
mids,  three  botanids,  and  the  remaining  two  to  be  fe¬ 
cretary  and  treafurer.  Of  the  twelve  aflheiates,  two 
to  apply  themfelves  to  geometry,  two  to  botany,  and 
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two  to  chemidry.  The  eleves  to  apply  themfelves  to  Academies 
the  fame  kind  of  fcience  with  the  penfionaries  they  1  v 
were  attached  to  3  and  not  to  fpeak,  except  wffien  call¬ 
ed  by  the  prefident.  No  regular  or  religious  to  be 
admitted,  except  into  the  clafs  of  honorary  academids  5 
nor  any  perfon  to  be  admitted  either  for  aiTociate  or 
penfionary,  unlefs  known  by  feme  condderable  printed 
work,  fome  machine,  or  other  difeovery.  The  afiem- 
blies  were  held  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  unlefs 
either  of  them  happened  to  be  a  holiday,  and  then  the 
affembly  was  held  on  the  preceding  day.  To  encou¬ 
rage  the  members  to  purfue  their  labours,  the  king  en¬ 
gaged  not  only  to  pay  the  ordinary  penfions,  but  even 
to  give  extraordinary  gratifications  according  to  the 
merit  of  their  refpe#ive  performances  3  furmfhing  with¬ 
al  the  expence  of  the  experiments  and  other  inquiries 
neceflfary  to  be  made.  If  any  member  gave  in  a  bill 
of  charges  of  experiments  he  had  made,  or  defired  the 
printing  of  any  book,  and  brought  in  the  charges  of 
graving,  the  money  was  immediately  paid  by  the  king, 
upon  the  prefident ’s  allowing  and  figning  the  bill.  So, 
if  an  anatomid  required  live  tortoifes,  for  inftance,  for 
making  experiments  about  the  heart,  &c.  as  many  as 
he  pleafed  were  brought  him  at  the  king’s  charge. 

Their  motto  "was  Invenit  et  perfecit .  - 

In  the  year  1716,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent, 
made  an  alteration  in  their  conditution 3  augmenting, 
the  number  of  honoraries,  and  of  aflbeiates  capable  of 
being  foreigners,  to  12;  admitting  regulars  among 
fuch  aflbeiates  3  and  fuppreffing  the  clafs  of  eleves,  as 
it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences, 
particularly  that  of  making  too  great  an  inequality 
among  the  academifls,  and  being  produ#ive  of  fome 
mifunderftandings  and  animofities  among  the  members. 

At  the  fame  time  he  created  other  two  clafles  3  one 
confiding  of  12  adjuncts,  who,  as  well  as  the  aflbeiates, 
were  allowed  a  deliberative  voice  in  matters  relative 
to  fcience  3  and  the  other  fix  free  aflbeiates,  who  were 
not  attached  to  any  particular  fcience,  nor  obliged  to' 
purfue  any  particular  work. 

Since  its  re-eftabliffiment  in  1699,  this  academy  has- 
been  very  exa 61  in  publiffiing,  every  year,  a  volume 
containing  either  the  works  of  its  own  members,  or 
fuch  memoirs  as  have  been  compofed  and  read  to  tile 
academy  during  the  courfe  of  that  year.  To  each  vo¬ 
lume  is  prefixed  the  hidory  of  the  academy,  or  an  ex¬ 
tra#  of  the  memoirs,  and,  in  general,  of  whatever  has. 
been  read  or  faid  in  the  academy  3  at  the  end  of  the 
hidory,  are  the  eulogiums  on  fuch  academids  as  have 
died  that  year.  M.  Rouille  de  Meflayr  counfellor  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  founded  two  prizes,  one  of 
2500,  and  the  other  of  2000  livres,  which  were  alter¬ 
nately  didributed  by  the  parliament  every  year  :  the 
fubje#  for  the  fird  mud  relate  to  phyfical  adronomy, 
and  thofe  for  the  latter  to  navigation  and  commerce. 

Notwithdanding  the  advantages  which  the  members 
of  this  academy  enjoyed  over  others,  in  having  their 
expences  defrayed,  and  even  being  paid  for  their  time 
and  attendance,  they  had  fallen  under  fome  imputa¬ 
tions,  particularly  that  of  plagiarifm,  or  borrowing 
their  neighbours  inventions  3  but  with  what  judice  we 
do  not  fay.  This  academy  was  fupprefled  and  abolidw 
ed  by  the  convention  in  17933  and  other  inditutions 
have  been  edablidied.  See  Institute. 

The  French  had  alfo  confiderable  academies  in  mod 
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Academic  s.  of  their  great  cities  :  as,  at  Montpelier,  a  royal  aca- 
demy  of  fciences  on  the  like  footing  as  that  at  Paris, 
being  as  it  were  a  counter  part  thereof  \  at  Thouloufe, 
an  academy  under  the  denomination  of  Lanternifts  \ 
others  at  Nifmes,  Arles*  Lyons,  Dijon,  Bourdeaux, 
&c. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  was  founded 
in  1700,  by  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruflia,  on  the  model 
of  that  of  England  5  excepting  that,  befides  natural 
knowledge,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  belles  lettres. 
In  1710,  it  was  ordained  that  the  prefident  (hall  be  one 
of  the  counfellors  of  hate,  and  nominated  by  the  king. 
The  members  were  divided  into  four  claflbs  \  the  fir  ft 
for  profecuting  phyfics,  medicine,  and  chemiftry  *,  the 
fecond  for  mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  mechanics  •, 
the  third  for  the  German  language  and  the  hiftory  of 
•  the  country  *,  the  fourth  for  oriental  learning,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  may  concern  the  propagation  of  the  golpel 
among  infidels.  Each  clafs  to  ele£l  a  director  for 
themfelves,  who  {hall  hold  his  pohfor  life.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  of  the  claffes  have  free  admifiion  into  the 
aflemblies  of  any  of  the  reft. 

The  great  promoter  of  this  inftitution  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr  Leibnitz,  who  accordingly  was  made  the 
firft  direflor.  The  firft  volume  of  their  tranfa&ions 
was  publifhed  in  1710,  under  the  title  of  Mifcellanea 
Berolinenfa  ;  and  though  they  received  but  few  marks 
of  the  royal  favour  for  fome  time,  they  continued  to 
*  publifti  new  volumes  in  1723,  1727,  1734,  and  1740. 
At  laft,  however,  Frederic  III.  the  late  king  of  Pruf¬ 
fia,  gave  new  vigour  to  this  academy,  by  inviting  to 
Berlin  fuch  foreigners  as  were  moft  diftinguifhed  for 
their  merit  in  literature,  and  encouraged  his  fubjedls  to 
profecute  the  lludy  and  cultivation  of  the  fciences  by 
giving  ample  rewards  ;  and  thinking  that  the  academy, 
which  till  that  time  had  had  fome  minifter  or  opulent 
nobleman  for  its  prefident,  would  find  an  advantage  in 
having  a  man  of  letters  at  its  head,  he  conferred  that 
honour  on  M.  Maupertuis.  At  the  fame  time,  he  gave 
a  new  regulation  to  the  academy,  and  took  upon  him- 
felf  the  title  of  its  prote&or. 

The  academifts  hold  two  public  aflemblies  annually  *, 
one  in  January,  on  the  late  king’s  birth  day  *,  and  the 
ether  in  May,  on  the  day  of  his  acceffion  to  the  throne. 
At  the  latter  of  thefe  is  given,  as  a  prize,  a  gold  me¬ 
dal  of  50  ducats  value  :  the  fubjeft  for  this  prize  is  fuc- 
ce  (lively  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  metaphyfies, 
and  erudition. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfburgh  was 
projected  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great.  That  great  mo¬ 
narch  having,  during  his  travels,  obferved  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  public  focieties  for  the  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  literature,  formed  the  defign  of  founding  an 
academy  of  fciences  at  St  Peterfburgh.  By  the  advice 
of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz,  whom  he  confulted  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  fociety  was  regulated,  and  feveral  learned 
foreigners  -were  invited  to  become  members.  Peter 
himfelf  drew7  the  plan,  and  figned  it  on  the  10th  of 
February  1724  *,  but  w7as  prevented,  by  the  fuddennefs 
of  his  death,  from  carrying  it  into  execution.  His  de- 
ceafe,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  completion  :  for  011 
the  2  r ft  of  December  1725,  Catherine  I.  eftablifhed 
it  according  to  Peter’s  plan  \  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
fame  month  the  fociety  w’as  firft  aflembled.  On  the 
jftof  Auguft  1726,  Catharine  honoured  the  meeting 
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with  her  prefence,  when  Profeffor  Bulfinger,  a  German  Academies. 

naturalift  of  great  eminence,  pronounced  an  oration  ^  -"“v - ' 

upon  the  advances  made  by  the  loadftone  and  needle 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude. 

The  emprefs  fettled  a  fund  of  498 2I .per  annum  for 
the  fupport  of  the  academy  *,  and  fifteen  members,  all 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  talents,  were  admitted 
and  penfioned,  under  the  title  of  Profeflbrs  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  literature  and  fcience.  The  moft  di¬ 
ftinguiftied  of  thefe  profeflbrs  were  Nicholas  and  Da¬ 
niel  Bernoulli,  the  two  De  Lilies,  Bulfinger,  and 
Wolf. 

During  the  ftiort  reign  of  Peter  II.  the  falaries  of 
the  members  were  difeontinued,  and  the  academy  w^as 
utterly  negle&ed  by  the  court  \  but  it  w’as  again  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  emprefs  Anne,  who  even  added  a  fe- 
minary  for  the  education  of  youth,  under,  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  the  profeflbrs.  Both  inftitutiens  flourifhed 
for  fome  time  under  the  direction  of  Baron  Korf  \  but 
upon  his  death,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Anne’s  reign, 
an  ignorant  perfon  being  appointed  prefident,  many  of 
the  moft  able  members  quitted  Ruftia.  At  the  accef- 
fion  of  Elizabeth,  newr  life  and  vigour  were  again  re- 
ftored  to  the  academy  :  the  original  plan  was  enlarged 
and  improved  \  fome  of  the  moft  learned  foreigners 
wTere  again  drawn  to  Peterfburgh  \  and,  w  hat  wTas  con- 
fidered  as  a  good  omen  for  the  literature  of  Ruftia,  twro 
natives,  Lomonofof  and  Rumovfky,  men  of  genius  and 
abilities,  wrho  had  profecuted  their  ftudies  in  foreign 
univerfities,  were  enrolled  among  its  members.  The 
annual  income  was  increafed  to  10,659k  and  fcon  af¬ 
terwards  the  newT  inftitution  took  place. 

The  late  emprefs  Catherine  II.  writh  her  ufual  zeal 
for  promoting  the  difiiifion  of  knowledge,  took  this 
ufeful  fociety  under  her  more  immediate  protection. 

She  altered  the  court  of  directors  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  whole  body  *,  correted  many  of  its 
abufes,  and  infufed  a  new7  vigour  and  fpirit  into  their 
refearches.  By  her  majefty’s  particular  recommen¬ 
dation,  the  moft  ingenious  profeflbrs  vifited  the  va¬ 
rious  provinces  of  her  vaft  dominions  *,  and  as  the  fund 
of  the  academy  wTas  not  fuflicient  to  fupply  the  whole 
expence  of  thefe  feveral  expeditions,  the  emprefs  be¬ 
llowed  a  largefs  of  2000I.  which  fhe  renewed  as  oc- 
cafion  required. 

The  purpofe  and  intent  of  thefe  travels  will  appear 
from  the  inftructions  given  by  the  academy  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  perfons  who  wxre  engaged  in  them.  They  were 
ordered  to  purfue  their  inquiries  upon  the  different 
forts  of  earths  and  wTaters  ;  upon  the  beft  methods  of 
cultivating  the  barren  and  defert  fpots  ;  upon  the  local 
diforders  incident  to  men  and  animals,  and  the  moft 
efficacious  means  of  relieving  them  \  upon  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  ftieep  }  on  the  rearing 
of  bees  and  filk  worms  5  on  the  different  places  and  cb- 
je£ls  for  fi filing  and  hunting  \  on  minerals  *,  on  the  arts 
and  trades  ;  and  on  forming  a  Flora  Ruffe  a ,  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  indigenous  plants  :  they  were  particularly  in- 
llrufted  to  re&ify  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  *,  to  make  aftronomical,  geographical,  and 
meteorological  obfervations  ;  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the 
rivers  •,  to  take  the  moft  exaeft  charts  \  and  to  be  very 
diftineff  and  accurate  in  remarking  and  defciibing  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  different  people,  their 
dreffes,  languages,  antiquities,  traditions,  hiftory,  reli- 
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/.cademies.  gion ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  gain  every  information  which 
might  tend  to  illuftrate  the  real  Hate  of  the  whole  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  expeditions,  perhaps  no 
country  can  boall,  within  the  fpace  of  fo  few  years, 
fuch  a  number  of  excellent  publications  on  its  internal 
Hate,  on  its  natural  productions,  on  its  topography, 
geography,  and  hiftory  ;  on  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
languages  of  the  different  people,  as  have  iffued  from 
the  prefs  of  this  academy. 

The  fir  ft  tranfaftions  of  this  fociety  were  pliblifhed 
in  1728,  and  entitled  Comnientarii  Academics  Scienti- 
tirum  Imperia/is  Petropolitance  ad  anti.  1726,  with  a 
dedication  to  Peter  II.  The  publication  was  conti¬ 
nued  under  this  form  until  the  year  1747,  when  its 
tranfaftions  were  called  Novi  Cotnmentarii  Academice, 
&tc.  In  1777  the  academy  again  changed  the  title  in¬ 
to  Acia  Academic  Scientiarum  Imperia/is  Petropolitance , 
and  likewife  made  fome  alteration  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  plan  of  the  work.  The  papers,  which  had 
been  hitherto  publifhed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  are  now 
written  either  in  that  language  or  French  3  and  a  pre^ 
face  is  added,  ftyled  Partie  Hiftorique ,  which  contains 
an  account  of  its  proceedings,  meetings,  admiftion 
of  new  members,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences. 
Of  the  Commentaries,  14  vdlumes  were  publifhed  : 
the  firft  of  the  New  Commentaries  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  1750,  and  the  twentieth  in  1776.  Under 
the  new  title  of  AEla  Academice ,  feveral  volume^  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  two  are  printed  every 
year.  Thefe  tranfaftions  abound  with  ingenious  and 
elaborate  difquifitions  upon  various  parts  of  fcience 
and  natural  hiftory,  and  which  reft  eft  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nour  upon  their  authors  3  and  it  may  not  be  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  affert,  that  no  fdciety  in  Europe  has  more 
diftinguifhed  itfelf  for  the  excellence  of  its  publications, 
and  particularly  in  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  the  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics. 

The  academy  is  ftill  compofed,  as  at  firft,  of  fifteen 
profeffors,  befides  the  prefident  and  direftor.  Each  of 
thefe  profeffors  has  a  houfe  and  an  annual  ftipend  from 
200I.  to  6ool.  Befide  the  profeffors,  tliere  are  four 
adjunfts,  who  are  penfioned,  and  who  are  prefent  at 
the  fittings  of  the  fociety,  and  fucceed  to  the  firft  va¬ 
cancies.  The  direftion  of  the  academy  is  at  prefent 
configned  to  the  princefs  Dafhkof. 

The  building  and  apparatus  of  this  academy  are  ex¬ 
traordinary.  There  is  a  fine  library,  confifting  of  36,000 
curious  books  and  manufcripts.  There  is  an  extenfive 
mufeum,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  natural  hi-> 
ftory,  &c.  are  diftributed  in  different  apartments  :  it  is 
extremely  rich  in  native  productions,  having  been  con- 
fiderably  augmented  with  a  variety  of  fpecimens  col¬ 
lected  by  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Guldenftaedt,  and  other 
learned  profeffors,  during  their  late  expeditions  through 
the  Ruffian  empire.  The  fluffed  animals  and  birds 
occupy  one  apartment.  The  chamber  of  rarities,  the 
cabinet  of  coins,  &c.  contain  innumerable  articles  of 
the  higheft  curiofity  and  value.  The  fociety  has  this 
modeft  motto,  Paulatim. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna ,  called  the  Injli- 
tute  of  Bologna ,  was  founded  by  Count  Marfigli  in  1 7 12, 
for  the  cultivating  of  phyfics,  mathematics,  medicine, 
chemiftry,  and  natural  hiftory.  Its  hiftory  is  written  by 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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M.  de  Limiers,  from  memoirs  furnifhed  by  the  founder  Academic*, 
himfelf.  *  — 

‘The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm ,  or  Royal  Swe- 
difh  Academy ,  owes  its  inftitution  to  fix  perfons  of  di- 
ftinguifhed  learning,  amongft  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus  :  they  originally  met  on  the  2d  of  June  1739, 
formed  a  private  fociety,  in  which  fome  differtations 
were  re  ad  4  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  their 
firft  publication  made  its  appearance.  As  the  meet¬ 
ings  continued  and  the  members  increafed,  the  fcciety 
attrafted  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  was,  on  the  31ft 
of  March  1741,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Swedifh  Academy.  Not  receiving  any  penfion 
from  the  crown,  it  is  only  under  the  proteftion  of  the 
king,  being  direfted,  like  our  Royal  Society,  by  its 
own  members.  It  has  now  a  large  fund,  which  has 
chiefly  arifen  from  legacies  and  other  donations  3  but 
a  profeffor  of  experimental  philofophy,  and  two  fecre- 
taries,  are  ftill  the  only  perfons  who  receive  any  fala- 
ries.  Each  of  the  members  refident  at  Stockholm  be¬ 
comes  prefident  by  rotation,  and  continues  in  office 
during  three  months.  There  are  two  fpecies  Of  mem¬ 
bers,  native  and  foreign  :  the  eleftion  of  the  former  is 
held  in  April,  and  of  the  latter  in  July  :  no  money  is 
paid  at  the  time  of  admiffion.  The  differtations  read 
at  each  meeting  are  Collefted  and  publiftied  four  times 
ih  the  year  3  they  are  written  in  the  Swedifh  language, 
and  printed  in  oftavo  3  and  the  annual  publications 
make  a  volume.  The  firft  40  volumes,  which  were 
finifhed  in  1 7 79»  are  called  the  Old  Tranfaftions  ;  for 
in  the  following  year  the  title  was  changed  into  that 
of  New'  Tranfaftions.  The  king  is  fometimes  prefent 
at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  particularly  at  the  annual 
affembly  in  April  for  the  eleftion  of  members.  Any 
perfon  who  fends  a  treatife  which  is  thought  w'orthy  of 
being  printed,  receives  the  Tranfaftions  for  that  quarter 
gratis ,  and  a  filver  medal,  wffiich  is  not  efteemed  for 
its  value,  being  worth  only  three  {hillings,  but  for  its 
rarity  and  the  honour  conveyed  by  it.  All  the  papers 
relating  to  agriculture  are  publifhed  feparately  under 
the  title  of  0 economica  Aclci.  Annual  premiums,  ih 
money  and  gold  medals,  principally  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  inland  trade,  are  alfo  diftribut¬ 
ed  by  the  academy.  The  fund  for  thefe  prizes  is  fup- 
plied  from  private  donations. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  owres 
its  inftitution  to  the  zeal  of  fix  literati,  whom  Chri- 
ftian  VI.  in  1 742,  ordered  to  arrange  his  cabinet  of 
medals.  The  count  of  Holftein  was  the  firft  prefi¬ 
dent  3  and  the  fix  perfons  who  firft  formed  the  defigh* 
were  John  Gram,  Joachim  Frederic  Ramus,  Chriftiah 
Louis  Scheid,  Mark  Woldickey,  Eric  Pontopidart*  and 
Bernard  Moelman.  Thefe  perfons  occafionally  meet¬ 
ing  for  that  purpofe,  extended  their  defigqs  3  affociated 
with  them  others  who  w  ere  eminent  in  feveral  branches 
of  fcience  3  and  forming  a  kind  of  literary  fociety,  em¬ 
ployed  themfelves  in  fearching  into,  and  explaining 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  their  country.  The 
count  of  Holftein  warmly  patronized  this  fociety,  and 
recommended  it  fo  ftrongly  to  Chriftian  VI.  that,  in 
1743,  his  Danifh  majefty  took  it  under  his  proteftion, 
called  it  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  endowed  it 
with  a  fund,  and  Ordered  the  members  to  join  to  their 
former  purfuits,  natural  hiftory,  phyfics,  and  mathe- 
P  maticS* 
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Academies,  matics.  In  confequence  of  the  royal  favour,  the  mem- 
bers  engaged  with  frefh  zeal  in  their  purfuits  \  and  the 
academy  has  publifhcd  15  volumes  in  the  Danifh 
language,  fome  of  which  have  been  tranflated  into 
Latin. 

The  American  Academy  of  Sciences ,  was  eflablifhed 
in  1780  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
in  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  for  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  of 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country  y  for  determining 
the  ufes  to  which  its  various  natural  productions  might 
be  applied ;  for  encouraging  medicinal  difcoveries, 
mathematical  difquifitions,  philofophical  inquiries  and 
.  experiments,  agronomical,  meteorological,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  obfervations,  and  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  y  and,  in  fhort,  for 
cultivating  every  art  and  fcience  which  may  tend  to 
advance  the  intereft,  honour,  dignity,  and  happinefs  of 
a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  academy  are  never  to  be  more  than  200, 
nor  lefs  than  40. 

Royal  Irijh  Academy  arofe  out  of  a  fociety  efhablifli- 
ed  at  Dublin,  about  the  year  1782,  and  confiding  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  moil  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  univerfity.  They  held  weekly  meetings,  and  al¬ 
ternately  read  eifays  on  various  fubjeCts.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  fociety  afterwards  formed  a  more  exten- 
iive  plan,  and  admitting  only  fuch  names  as  might  add 
dignity  to  their  new  inilitution,  became  the  founders 
ot  the  Royal  Irijh  Academy ,  which  profeffes  to  unite 
the  advancement  of  fcience  with  the  hiilory  of  man¬ 
kind  and  polite  literature.  The  firfl  volume  of  their 
tranfaClions  for  1787  appeared  in  1788,  and  feven 
volumes  have  been  iince  publiihed.  A  fociety  was 
formed  in  Dublin,  iimilar  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
London,  as  early  as  the  year  1683  ;  but  the  diftradled 
date  of  the  country  was  unpropitious  to  the  cultivation 
of  philofophy  and  literature.  The  plan  was  refumed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  lieutenant,  was  prefi- 
dent  of  a  philofophical  fociety  ellablifhed  in  Dublin 
college.  I11  the  year  1740,  there  was  inftituted  a 
Phyfico-hiftorical  Society y  of  which  two  volumes  of 
minutes  are  extant ;  but  this  fociety  foon  declined. 

VI.  Academies  or  Schools  of  Arts;  as  that' at  Peterf- 
burgh,  which  was  ellablifhed  by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
at  the  fuggellion  of  Count  Shuvalof,  and  annexed  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  :  the  fund  was  4000I.  per  annum , 
and  the  foundation  for  40  fcholars.  The  late  em¬ 
prefs  formed  it  into  a  feparate  inilitution,  enlarged 
the  annual  revenue  to  12, cool,  and  augmented  the 
number  of  fcholars  to  300  y  fhe  alfo  conftrudled,  for 
the  ufe  and  accommodation  of  the  members,  a  large 
circular  building,  which  fronts  the  Neva.  The  fcho¬ 
lars  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fix,  and  continue  until 
they  have  attained  that  of  18  :  they  are  clothed,  fed, 
and  lodged,  at  the  cxpence  of  the  crown.  They  are 
all  inftrudlcd  in  reading  and  v/riting,  arithmetic,  the 
French  and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  At  the 
age  of  14  they  are  at  liberty  to  choofe  any  of  the  fol- 
lowiug  arts,  divided  into  four  claiTes  :  1 .  Painting  in 
all  its  branches,  of  hiftory,  portraits,  battles,  and  land- 
fcapes  y  architedlure  ;  mofaicj  enamelling.  Sec.  2.  En¬ 
graving  on  copperplates,  feal -cutting,  Sec.  3.  Carving 
in  wood,  ivory,  and  amber.  4.  Watch-making,  turn- 
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ing,  inftrument-making,  catling  flatues  in  bronze  and  Academies 
other  metals,  imitating  gems  and  medals  in  pafte  and 
other  compofitions,  gilding,  and  v  ami  Thing.  Prizes 
are  annually  diftributed  to  thofe  who  excel  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  art ;  and  from  thofe  who  have  obtained  four 
prizes,  twelve  are  feledled,  who  are  fent  abroad  at  the 
charge  of  the  emprefs.  A  certain  fum  is  paid  to  de¬ 
fray  their  travelling  expences  y  and  when  they  are  fet¬ 
tled  in  any  town,  J:hey  receive  an  annual  falary  of  60I. 
which  is  continued  during  four  years.  There  is  a  fmall 
affortment  of  paintings  for  the  ufe  of  the  fcholars  y 
and  thofe  who  have  made  great  progrefs  are  permitted 
to  copy  the  piclures  in  the  emprefs ’s  colledlion.  For 
the  purpofe  of  defign,  there  are  models  in  plafter  of 
the  beft  antique  flatues  in  Italy,  all  done  at  Rome,  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  originals,  which  the  artifts  of 
the  academy  were  employed  to  caft  in  bronze. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London ,  was  in¬ 
ftituted  for  the  encouragement  of  Defigning ,  Painting, 

Sculpture ,  &c.  See.  in  the  year  1768.  This  academy 
is  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  and  un¬ 
der  the  diredlion  of  40  artifts  of  the  firft  rank  in  their 
feveral  profefiions.  It  furniflies,  in  winter,  living  mo¬ 
dels  of  different  charadlers-to  draw  after  y  and  in  Trim¬ 
mer,  models  of  the  fame  kind  to  paint  after.  Nine  of 
the  ablefl  academicians  are  annually  elected  out  of  the 
40,  vdiofe  bufinefs  is  to  attend  by  rotation,  to  let  the 
figures,  to  examine  the  performance  of  the  ftudents, 
and  to  give  them  ncctffary  inftruSlions.  There  are 
likewife  four  profeffors,  of  Painting ,  of  Architecture,  of 
Anatomy ,  and  of  PerfpeBive ,  who  annually  read  public 
ledlures  on  the  fubjedls  of  their  feveral  departments  ; 
beflde  a  prefident,  a  council,  and  other  officers.  The 
admiftion  to  this  academy  is  free  to  all  ftudents  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  to  reap  advantage  from  the  fludies  cul¬ 
tivated  in  it  y  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings,  fculptures,  and  defigns,  open  to  all  artifts  of  di- 
ftinguiftied  merit. 

Ihe  Acadejny  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris . 

This  took  its  rife  from  the  difputes  that  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  mailer  painters  and  lculptors  in  that  capi¬ 
tal  y  in  confequence  of  which,  M.  Le  Bran,  Sarazin, 

Corneille,  and  others  of  the  king’s  painters,  formed  a 
defign  of  inftituting  a  particular  academy  y  and,  having 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  obtained  an  arret 
dated  January  20.  1648.  In  the  beginning  of  1 655, 
they  obtained  from  Cardinal  Mazarine  a  brevet,  and 
letters  patent,  which  were  regiftered  in  parliament  y 
in  gratitude  for  which  favour,  they  chofe  the  cardinal 
for  their  protedlor,  and  the  chancellor  for  their  vice- 
proteSlor.  In  1663,  by  means  of  M.  Colbert,  they 
obtained  a  penfion  of  4000  livres.  The  academy  con¬ 
fided  of  a  protedlor  y  a  vice  protedlor  y  a  director  y  a 
chancellor  y  four  redlors  y  adjuncts  to  the  redlors  y  a 
treafurer  ;  four  profeffors,  one  of  which  w  as  profeffor  of 
anatomy,  and  another  of  geometry  y  federal  adjuncts 
and  counfellors,  a  hiftoriographer,  a  fecretary,  and  two 
ufhers. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  held  a  public  affembly 
every  day  for  twro  hours  in  the  afternoon,  to  which  the 
painters  reforted  either  to  defign  or  to  paint,  and  where 
the  fculptors  modelled  after  a  naked  perfon.  There  v'ere 
1 2  profeffors,  each  of  whom  kept  the  fcliool  for  a  month : 
and  there  were  12  adjundts  to  fupply  them  in  cafe  of 
need*  The  profeffor  upon  duty  placed  the  naked  man 

as 
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Academies.  as  lie  t  a  ought  proper,  and  fet  him  in  two  different  atti- 
•'  tudes  every  week.  This  was  what  they  called  Jetting  the 
model.  In  one  week  of  the  month  he  fet  two  models 
together,  which  was  called  Jetting  the  group.  The  paint¬ 
ings,  and  models  made  after  this  model,  were  called  aca¬ 
demics;,  or  academy  Jgures.  They  had  likewife  a 
woman  who  flood  for  a  model  in  the  public  fchool. 
Every  three  months,  three  prizes  for  defign  were  diftri- 
buted  among  the  e/eves  or  difciples ;  twTo  others  for 
painting,  and  two  for  fculpture,  every  year. 

There  was  alfo  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c. 
at  Rome,  eftabliflied  by  Lewis  XIV.  wherein  thofe  who 
had  gained  the  annual  prize  at  Paris  wrere  entitled  to 
be  three  years  entertained  at  the  king’s  expence,  for 
their  further  improvement. 

Mitfical  Academy ,  confifts  of  the  managers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  opera. 

The  Academy  oj  Ancient  Mafic  was  eftabliflied  in 
London  in  1710,  by  feveral  berfons  of  diftinClion,  and 
Other  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  ivith  the  moft  eminent 
matters  of  the  "time,  with  a  view  to  the  ftudy  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  vocal  and  inflrumental  harmony.  This  inftitu- 
tion,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  library,  confiding 
of  the  moft  celebrated  compofitions  both  foreign  and 
domettic,  in  manufcript  and  in  print,  and  which  was 
aided  by  the  performances  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel  royal,  and  the  choir  of  St  Paul’s,  with  the  boys 
belonging  to  each,  continued  to  flourifti  for  many  years. 
In  1731,  a  charge  of  plagiarifm  brought  againlt  Bo- 
noncini,  a  member  of  the  academy,  for  claiming  a 
madrigal  of  Lotti  of  Venice  as  his  owrn,  threatened 
the  exiftence  of  the  inftitution.  Dr  Greene,  who  had 
introduced  the  madrigal  into  the  academy,  took  part 
■with  Bononcini,  and  withdrew  from  the  fociety,  taking 
with  him  the  boys  of  St  Paul’s.  In  1734  Mr  Gates, 
another  member  of  the  fociety,  and  matter  of  the 
children  of  the  royal  chapel,  retired  in  difguft  ;  and 
it  was  thus  deprived  of  the  affiftance  which  the  boys 
afforded  it  in  finging  the  foprano  parts.  From  this 
time  the  academy  became  afeminary  for  the  inftru&ion 
of  youth  in  the  principles  of  mufic,  and  the  laws  of 
harmony.  Dr  Pepufch,  who  was  one  of  its  founders, 
was  aCtive  in  accomplifhing  this  meafure  ;  and  by  the 
expedients  of  educating  boys  for  their  purpofe,  and 
admitting  auditor  members,  the  fubfiftence  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  was  continued.  The  Royal  Academy  oj  Mufic 
was  formed  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  performance  of  operas,  compofed 
by  Mr  Handel,  and  conduced  by  him  at  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket.  The  fubfcription  amounted  to 
50,0001.  and  the  king,  befides  fubfcribing  1000L  al¬ 
lowed  the  fociety  to  affume  the  title  of  Royal  Academy. 
It  confided  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
twenty  directors.  A  conteft  between  Handel  and  Se- 
nefino,  one  of  the  performers,  in  which  the  directors 
took  the  part  of  the  latter,  occafioned  the  diffolution  of 
the  academy,  after  it  had  fubfifted  with  reputation  for 
more  than  nine  years. 

The  Academy  oj  Architecture,  eftablifhed  by  M. 
Colbert  in  1671,  confided  of  a  company  of  fkilful 
architects,  under  the  direction  of  the  fuperintendant 
of  the  buildings. 

The  Academy  oj  Dancing ,  ereCted  by  Lewis  XIV. 
with  privileges  above  all  the  reft. 


VII.  Academies  of  Law  ;  as  that  famous  one  at  Academies- 

Beryta,  and  that  of  the  Sitientes  at  Bologna.  ■"'v - ’ 

VIII.  Academies  oj  History  :  as  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Portuguefe  Hi/lory  at  Lijbon.  This  academy  was 
inftituted  by  King  John  V.  in  1720.  It  confifts  of  a 
direftor,  four  cenfors,  a  fecretary,  and  50  members  •, 
to  each  of  whom  is  afligned  fome  part  of  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  or  civil  hiftory  of  the  nation,  which  he  is  to  treat 
either  in  Latin  or  Portuguefe.  In  the  church -hiftory 
of  each  diocefe,  the  prelates,  fynods,  councils,  churches, 
monafteries,  academies,  perfons  illuftrious  for  fanCtity 
or  learning,  places  famous  for  miracles  or  relics,  muft 
be  diftinCtly  related  in  twelve  chapters.  The  civil  hi¬ 
ftory  comprifes  the  tranfactions  of  the  kingdom  from 
the  government  of  the  Romans  down  to  the  prefent 
time.  The  members  who  refide  in  the  country  are 
obliged  to  make  collections  and  extraCts  out  of  all  the 
regifters,  &c.  where  they  live.  Their  meetings  to  be 
once  in  15  days. 

A  medal  was  ftruck  by  this  academy  in  honour  of 
their  prince  :  the  front  of  wrhich  was  his  effigy,  with 
the  infcription  Johannes  V.  Luftanorum  Rex  ;  and,  on 
the  reverfe,  the  fame  prince  is  reprefented  ftanding,  and 
railing  Hiftory  almoft  proftrate  before  him,  with  the  le¬ 
gend  Hiftoria  Refurges.  Underneath  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  in  abbreviature  :  REGia  ACADemia  HI- 
STorirn  LUSITanse,  INSTITuta  VI.  Idus  Decembris 
MDCCXX. 

Academy  of  Suabian  Hiftory  at  Tubingen  was  lately 
eftabliflied  by  fome  learned  men,  for  publifhing  the  belt 
hiftorical  writings,  the  lives  of  the  chief  hiftorians,  and 
compiling  newT  memoirs  on  the  feveral  points  and  pe¬ 
riods  thereof. 

IX.  Academies  of  Antis^/ities  ;  as  that  at  Corto¬ 
na  in  Italy,  and  at  Upfal  in  Sweden.  The  firft  is 
defigned  for  the  ftudy  of  Hetrurian  antiquities  5  the 
other  for  illuftrating  the  northern  languages,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Sweden,  in  which  notable  difcoveries 
have  been  made  by  it.  The  head  of  the  Hetrurian 
academy  is  called  Lucomon,  by  which  the  ancient  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  country  were  diftinguifhed.  One  of  their 
laws  is  to  give  audience  to  poets  only  one  day  in  the 
year  \  another  is  to  fix  their  feflions,  and  impofe  a  tax 
of  a  differtation  on  each  member  in  his  turn. 

The  Academy  of  Medals  and  Injcriptions  at  Paris  was 
fet  on  foot  by  M.  Colbert,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  1663,  for  the  ftudy  and  explanation 
of  ancient  monuments,  and  perpetuating  great  and 
memorable  events,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  coins,  relieyos,  infcriptions,  &c.  The 
number  of  members  at  firft  was  confined  to  four  or 
five,  chofen  out  of  thofe  of  the  French  academy  5 
who  met  in  the  library  of  Mr  Colbert,  from  whom 
they  received  his  majefty’s  orders.  The  days  of  their 
meetings  wrere  not  determined  j  but  generally  they 
met  on  Wednefdays,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon  $ 
but,  in  1691,  the  king  having  given  the  infpeftion  of 
this  academy  to  M.  de  Pontchartrain  comptroller  ge¬ 
neral,  &c.  he  fixed  their  meetings  on  Tuefdays  and 
Saturdays. 

By  a  new  regulation,  dated  the  16th  of  July  1701, 
the  academy  was  compofed  of  ten  honorary  members  ; 
ten  ajfociates  ;  each  of  whom  hadtwo  declarative  voices^ 
ten  penfionaries  ;  and  ten  eleves,  or  pupils.  They  then 
P  2  met 
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Academies,  met  every  Tuefday  and  Wednefday,  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  Louvre  )  and  had  two  public  meetings  yearly, 
one  the  day  after  Martinmas,  and  the  other  the  16th 
after  E after.  The  clafs  of  e/eves  was  fupprefled,  and 
united  to  the  aftociates.  The  king  nominated  their 
prefident  and  vice-prefident  yearly  )  but  their  fecretary 
and  treafurer  were  perpetual.  The  reft  were  chofen  by 
the  members  themfelves,  agreeably  to  the  conftitutions 
on  that  behalf  given  them. 

One  of  the  firft  undertakings  of  this  academy,  was 
to  compofe,  by  means  of  medals,  a  connected  hiftory 
of  the  principal  events  of  Louis  XIV’s  reign  but  in 
this  defign  they  met  with  great  difficulties,  and  of  con- 
fequence  it  was  interrupted  for  many  years  \  but  at 
length  it  wTas  completed  down  to  the  advancement  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain* 

In  this  celebrated  work,  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
academy  itfelf  wTas  hot  forgotten.  The  medal  on  this 
lubjeCl  reprefents  Mercury  fitting,  and  writing  with 
an  antique  ftylus  on  a  table  of  brafs  )  he  leans  with  his 
left  hand  upon  an  urn  full  of  medals,  and  at  his  feet 
are  feveral  others  placed  upon  a  card  :  the  legend, 
Rerum  gef arum fides\;  and  on  the  exergue,  Academia  re¬ 
gia  infer iptionumet  numifmatam ,  injlituta  M.DC.LXIII. 
fignifying  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medals  and  In- 
feriptions,  founded  in  1663,  ought  to  give  to  future 
ages  a  faithful  teflimony  of  all  great  a&ions.  Befides 
this  work,  we  have  feveral  volumes  of  their  memoirs) 
and  their  hiftory,  written  and  continued  by  their  fe- 
cretaries.. 

X  .  Academies  of  Belles  Lettr.es,  are  thofe  where¬ 
in  eloquence  and  poetry  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Thefe 
are  very  numerous  in  Italy,  and  were  not  uncommon 
in  France. 

The  Academy  of  Urnidi  at  Florence  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  progrqfs  of  the  fciences  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  Italian  tranflations  given,  by  fome  of  its  members, 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  Their 
chief  attention  is  to  the  Italian  poetry,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  have  applied  themfelves  to  the  polifhing 
of  their  language,  which  produced  the  Academy  del* 
la  Critfca. 

The  Academy  of  Humor ijis,  Umorifli ,  had.  its  origin 
at  Rome  from  the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  Marcini,  a 
Roman  gentleman,  at  which  feveral'  perfons  of  rank 
were  guefts  y  and,  it  being  carnival  time,  to  give  the. 
ladies  fome  diverfion,  they  took  themfelves  to  the  re¬ 
citing  of  verfes,  fonnets,  fpeeches,  firft  extempofe,  and 
afterwards  premeditately  )  which  gave  them  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Belli  Humori.  After  fome  experience,  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  into  the  tafte  of  thefe  exercifes,. 
they  refolved  to  form  an  Academy  of  belles  lettres.p 
and  changed  the  title  of  Belli  Humori  for  that  of  Hu¬ 
mor  if  i :  choofing  for  their  device  a  cloud,  which,  after 
being  formed  of  exhalations  from  the  fait  -waters  of. 
the  ocean*  returns  in  a  gentle  Tweet  fhowery  -with  this  , 
motto  from  Lucretius,  Redit  ag?nine  dulci . 

In  1690,  the  Academy  of  Arcadi  was  eftablifhed  at* 
Rome,  for  reviving  the  ftudy  of  poetry  and  of  the 
belles  lettres.  Befides  moft  of  the  politer  wits  of 
both  fexes  in  Italy,  this  academy  comprehends  many 
princes,  cardinals,  and  other  ecclefiaftics  \  and,  to  a- 
void  difputes  about  pre-eminence,  all  appear  mafked 
after  the  manner  of  Arcadian  fhepherds.  Within  ten 
years  from  i;s  foft  the  number  of  Aja- 
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demifs  amounted  to  fix  hundred.  They  hold  afiem-  Academies* 
blies  feven  times  a-year  in  a  mead  or  grove,  or  in  the  v----v^w 
gardens  of  fome  nobleman  of  diftin&ion.  Six  of  thefe 
meetings  are  employed  in  the  recitation  of  poems  and 
verfes  of  the  Arcadi  refiding  at  Rome  )  who  read  their 
own  compositions  *,  except  ladies  and  cardihals,  who 
are  allowed  to  employ  others.  The  Seventh  meeting 
is  fet  apart  for  the  compofitions  of  foreign  or  abfent 
members. 

This  academy  is  governed  by  a  cuftos,  who  re¬ 
prefents  the  wThole  fociety,  and  is  chofen  every  four 
years,  with  a  power  of  ele&ing  12  others  yearly  for 
his  affiftanee.  Under  thefe  are  two  fub  cuftodes,  one 
vicar  or  pro-cuftos,  and  four  deputies  or  fuperintend- 
ants,  annually  chofen.  The  laws  of  the  fociety  are 
immutable,  and  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the  an¬ 
cient  model. 

There  are  five  modes  of  eleCling  members.  The 
firft  is  by  acclamation.  This  is  ufed  when  fovereign 
princes,  cardinals,  and  ambafladors  of  kings,  defire  to 
be  admitted  )  and  the  votes  are  then  given  viva  voce. 

The  fecond  is  called  amiumeration .  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  favour  of  ladies  and  academical  colonies,, 
where  the  votes  are  taken  privately*  The  third,  re - 
prefentation,  was  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  colonies  and 
univerfities,  where  the  young  gentry  are. bred)  who 
have  each  a  privilege  of  recommending  one  or  two 
members  privately  to  be  balloted  for.  The  fourth, 
furrogation  ;  whereby  new  members  are  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  thofe  dead  or  expelled.  The  laft  defina - 
tion  ;  whereby,  when  there  is  no  vacancy  of  members, 
perfons  of  poetical  merit  have  the  title  of  Arcadi  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  till  fuch  time  as  a  vacancy  fhall  hap¬ 
pen.  All  the  members  of  this  body,  at  their  admif- 
fion,  afiume  new  paftoral  names,  in  imitation  of  the 
fhepherds  of  Arcadia.  The  academy  has  feveral  co¬ 
lonies  of  Arcadi  in  different  cities  of  Italy,  who  are- 
all  regulated  after  the  fame  manner. 

XI.  Academies  of  Languages  ;  called,  by  fome, 
Grammatical  Academies :  as, 

The  Academy  della  Crufca  at  Florence,  famous  for  its 
vocabulary  of  the  Italian  tongue,  wTas  formed  in  1582, 
but  fcarce  heard  of  before  the  year  1584,  when  it  be¬ 
came  noted  for  a  difpute  between  Taffo  and  feveral  of 
its  members.  Many  authors  confound  this  with  the 
Florentine  academy.  The  di  fc  our  fex  which  Torricelli, 
the  celebrated  difciple  of  Galileo,  delivered  in  the  af- 
femblies,  concerning  levity,  the  wind,  the  power  of  per- 
cuffion,  mathematics,  and  military  architecture ,  are  a 
proof  that  thefe  academifts  applied  themfelves  to. things 
as  well  as  'words. 

The  Academy  of  Fru&ifcri  had  its  rife  in  1 61 7  at " 
an  aflembly  of  feveral  princes  and  nobility  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  met  with  a  defign  to  refine  and  perfect  the 
German  tongue.  It  flourifhed  long  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  princes  of  the  empire,. who  were  always  chofen 
prefidents.  In  1668,  the  number  of  members  arofe  to 
upwards  of  900.  It  was  prior  in  time  to  the  French  ^ 
academy,  which  only  appeared  in  1629,  ' and  was  not 
eftablifhed  into  an  academy  before  the  year  1 635.  Its 
hiftory  is  written  in  the  German  tongue  <  by  George 
Neumarck. 

The  French  Academy,  which  had  its  rife,  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  men  of  letters  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Conrart,  in  1 629. . 

In  1635,  it  was  erefted  iifto  an  academy,  by  Cardinal 

Richlieu, 
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Academies.  Richlieu,  for  refining  and  afcertaining  the  French  lan- 
guage  and  ftyle. — The  number  of  its  members  was  li¬ 
mited  to  40  }  out  of  whom  a  dire&or,  chancellor,  and 
fecretary,  were  to  be  chofen  :  the  two  former  held  their 
polls  for  two  months,  the  latter  was  perpetual.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  academy  enjoyed  feveral  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities,  among  which  was  that  of  not  being  obliged  to 
anfwer  before  any  court  but  that  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold.  They  met  three  times  a-week  in  the  Louvre  ; 
at  breaking  up,  40  filver  medals  were  dillributed  among 
them,  having  on  one  fide  the  king  of  France’s  head, 
and  on  the  reverfe,  ProteBeur  de  /’  Academie ,  with  lau¬ 
rel,  and  this  motto,  A  /’  Immortalite.  By  this  diftri- 
bution,  the  attendance  of  the  Academifls  was  fecured  : 
thofe  who  were  prefent  received  the  furplus  otherwife 
intended  for  the  abfent.  To  ele£t  or  expel  a  member, 
at  leaft  1 8  were  required  j  nor  could  any  be  chofen  unlefs 
he  petitioned  for  it :  by  this  expedient,  the  affront  of 
refufals  from  perfons  ele6ted  was  avoided.  Religious 
were  not  admitted  ;  nor  could  any  nobleman,  or  perfon 
of  diftin&ion,  be  admitted  on  another  footing  than  as  a 
man  of  letters.  None  were  to  be  expelled,  except  for 
bafe  and  diffioneft  practices  j  and  there  were  but  two 
inftances  of  fuch  expulfions,  the  firft  of  M.  Granier 
for  refufing  to  return  a  depofite,  the  other  of  the  Abbe 
Furetiere  for  plagiarifm. - The  defign  of  this  acade¬ 

my  was  to  give  not  only  rules,  but  examples,  of  good 
writing.  They  began  with  making  fpeeches  on  fub- 
jefts  taken  at  pleafure,  about  20  of  which  were  print¬ 
ed.  They  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  their  firft  inftitution  $  it  being  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  patents  granted  by  the  king  could  be  regifter- 
ed.  They  have  been  feverely  fatirized,  and  their  ftyle 
has  been  ridiculed  as  enervating  inftcad  of  refining  the 
French  language.  .  They  are  alfo  charged  with  having 
forfeited  the  world  by  flattery,  and  having  exhaufted 
all  the  topics  of  panegyric  in  praife  of  their  founder ; 
it  being  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  member,  at  hisad- 
mlflion,  to  make  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  king,  the 
cardinal,  the  chancellor  Seguier,  and  the  perfon  in 
whofe  place  he  is  elected.  The-  moft  remarkable 
work  of  this  academy  is  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
tongue  j  which,  after  50  years  fpent  in  fettling  the 
words  and  phrafes  to  be  ufed  in  writing,  was  at  laft 
publifhed  in  1694. 

The  foundation  of  an  Academy  fimilar  to  the  above 
has  been  propofed  at  Peterfburg  by  the  learned  Prin- 
cefs  Dafhkof:  it  is  to  confift.  of  60  members.  The 
plan  was  approved  by  the  late  emprefs,  who  gave  a  fund 
for  its  fopport  and  eftablifliment. 

The  Royal  Spanijh  Academy  at  Madrid  held  its  firft 
meeting  in  July  1713,  in  the  palace  of  its  founder,  the 
Duke  d’  Efcalona.  It  confided  at  firft  of  eight  acade- 
mifts,  including  the  duke  $  to  which  number  14  others 
were  afterwards  added,  the  founder  being  chofen  pre- 
fident  or  direClor.  In  1714,  the  king  granted  them 
his  confirmation  and  protection.  Their  device  is  a  cru¬ 
cible  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  Lim- 
pia,  Fya ,  y  da  Efplendor  ;  “  It  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives 
brightnefs.”  The  number  of  members  is  limited  to 
24  5  the  Duke  d’ Efcalona  to  be  director  for  life,  but 
his  fucceflbrs  chofen  yearly,  and  the  fecretary  to  be 
perpetual.  Their  object,  as  marked  out  by  the  royal 
declaration,  was  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  national  > 
language  :  they  were  to  begin  with  chocfing  carefully 
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fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  have  been  ufed  by  the  bell  Academy 
Spanith  writers  }  noting  the  low,  barbarous,  or  obfolete  Acaj|y_e 
ones }  and  compofing  a  dictionary  wherein  thefe  may . 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  former. 

XII.  Academies  of  Politics  ;  as  that  at  Paris,  which 
confifted  of  fix  perfons,  who  met  at  the  Louvre,  in  the 
chamber  where  the  papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
wrere  lodged.  But  this  academy  proved  of  little  fer- 
vice,  as  the  kings  of  France  wTere  unwilling  to  truft 
any  but  their  minifters  with  the  infpeClion  of  foreign 
affairs. 

For  a  further  account  of  fimilar  eftablilhments,  fee 
the  article  Society. 

Academy  is  alfo  a  term  for  fchools  and  other  femi- 
naries  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  where  their  rabbins 
and  doClors  inftruCted  their  youth  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  and  explained  to  them  the  Talmud  and  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  Cabbala :  Thofe  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon 
have  been  the  moft  noted. 

The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  academies,  efta- 
bliflied  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Catnpi  Mortis.  Here  the  youth  were  admitted  to  be 
trained  for  war  at  the  public  expence.  The  Greeks, 
befide  academies  of  this-  kind,  had  military  profeffors 
called  TaBici,  who  taught  all  the  higher  offices  of 
war,  &c.  &c. 

Academy  is  often  ufed  with  us  to  denote  a  kind  of 
collegiate  feminary,  where  youth  are  inftruCted  in  arts 
and  fciences.  There  is  one  at  Fortfmouth  for  teaching 
navigation,  drawing,  See.  which  was  founded  by  George  I. 
in  1722.  j  another  at  Woolwich,  for  fortification,  gun¬ 
nery,  &c.j  eftablilhed  by  George  II.  in  1741. — Befides 
thefe,  there  are  numerous  academies,  efpecially  in  Lon¬ 
don*  for  teaching  mathematics,  languages,  writing,  ac¬ 
counts,  drawing,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

The  nonconformift  minifters,  &c.  are  bred  up  in. 
private  academies  ;  as  not  approving,  the  common  uni- 
verfity  education.  There  are  feveral  academies  of  this 
defeription  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Academy  is  likewife  a  name  given  to  a  riding- 
fchool,  where  young  gentlemen  are  taught  to  ride  the 
great  horfe,  &c.  and  the  ground  allotted  is  ufoally  call¬ 
ed  the  Manege. 

Academy  Figure ,  a  drawing  of  a  naked  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  taken  from  the  life  >  which  is  ufoally  done  on 
paper  with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  fometimes  with  paf- 
tils  or  CRAYONS. 

ACADIE,  or  Acady,  in  Geography,  a  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  See  Nova  Scotia. 

ACiENA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  Grecian  meafure  of 
length,  being  a  ten-feet  rod,  ufed  in  meafuring  their 
lands. 

Actena,  in  Botany:  See  Botany  Index. 

ACAJOU,  or  Cashew-nut  tree.  See  Ana- 
cardium,  Botany  Index. 

AC AL ANDRUS,  a  river  falling  into  the  bay  of 
Tarentum,  not  Tar  from  the  Metapontum  (Pliny,  Stra¬ 
bo)  $  now  called  Fiume  de  Rofeto. 

ACALEFTIC,  in .  ancient  profody,  a  complete 
verfe. 

ACALYPHA,  the  Three-seeded.  Mercury* 

See  Botany  Index. 

ACALZIKE,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Afiatic  Tar¬ 
tary,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  41.  30.  E.  Long.  44.  14. 

ACAMANTIS- 
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Acamantis  AC  AM  ANTIS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  ifland  of 

Acapulco  CyPrus>  ta^en  ^rora  one  of  its  promontories  fituated 
«  - .  to  the  weft,  and  called  Acamas.  Teos  in  Ionia  was 

alfo  called  thus  from  Acamas  the  founder. 

AC  AM  AS,  Ac  a  mantis,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  weft  promontory  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  from 
whence  it  took  its  ancient  name  \  now  Cape  Pifanio , 
or  Epifamo ,  where  formerly  was  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  now  a  village  called  Crufacco * 

Acamas,  fon  of  Thefeus,  followed  the  reft  of  the 
Grecian  princes  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  \  and  was  depu¬ 
ted,  with  Diom edes,  to  the  Trojans,  in  order  to  get 
Helen  reftored.  Laodice,  Priam’s  daughter,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  ftole  a  night  with  him,  and  had  a  fon 
by  him  called  Munitus .  He  was  one  of  the  heroes 
who  concealed  themfelves  in  the  wooden  horfe.  One 
of  the  tribes  of  Athens  was  called  Acamantides  from 
him,  by  the  appointment  of  the  oracle  ;  and  he  found¬ 
ed  a  city  in  Phrygia  Major,  called  Acamantium .  Ho¬ 


mer  mentions  two  other  heroes  of  this  name  \  one  a 
Thracian  prince  who  came  to  fuccour  Priam,  another 
a  fon  of  Antenor. 

ACANGIS,  that  is,  Ravagers  or  Adventurers  ;  a 
name  -which  the  Turks  give  their  hulTars  or  light 
troops,  who  are  generally  fent  out  in  detachments  to 
procure  intelligence,  harafs  the  enemy,  or  ravage  the 
country. 

ACANTHA,  in  Botany ,  the  prickle  of  any  plant  \ 
in  Zoology ,  a  term  for  the  fpine  or  prickly  fins  of 
fifties. 


ACANTHABOLUS,  in  Surgery ,  an  inftrument 
for  pulling  thorns,  or  the  like,  out  of  the  fkin. 

ACANTHINE,  any  thing  refembling  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  herb  acanthus.  Acanthine  garments,  among 
the  ancients,  are  faid  to  be  made  of  the  down  of  thif- 
tles  \  others  think  they  were  garments  embroidered  in 
imitation  of  the  acanthus. 

ACANTHOPTERY GIOUS  fishes,  a  termufed 
by  Linnaeus  and  others  for  thofe  fifties  whofe  back  fins 
are  hard,  offeous,  and  prickly. 

ACANTHOS,  Acanthus,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near 
Memphis,  (Pliny)  \  now  Bifalta .  Alfo  a  maritime 
town  of  Macedonia,  to  the  weft  of  Mount  Athos  \  a 
colony  of  Andrians  (Thucydides,  Ptolemy)  •  now 
Eriffo  ;  near  which  -was  ftiown  XerxeS’s  ditch,  of  feven 
ftadia,  in  order  to  feparate  Mount  Athos  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  convey  his  ftiips,  without  doubling  Athos, 
into  the  Singitic  bay.  Acanthos  is  alfo  a  town  of  Epi¬ 


rus. 


ACANTHUS,  bear’s  breech,  in  Botany .  See 
Botany  Index . 

Acanthus,  in  Archite&ure,  an  ornament  reprefent- 
ing  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  ufed  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  orders. 

ACAPALA,  or  Acapula,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Chiapa,  in  New  Spain,  which  is  fituated  on  Tabaf- 
co  river,  about  five  leagues  north-weft  from  Chiapa. 

ACAPAM,  a  town  of  Afia  on  the  Euxine  fea. 

ACAPULCO,  a  confiderable  town  and  port  in 
Mexico,  on  a  bay  of  the  South  fea,  diftant  from  the  city 
of  Mexico  fouth-eaft  210  miles.  It  has  a  fine  harbour, 
from  whence  a  ftiip  annually  fails  to  Manilla  in  the 
Philippine  iilands,  near  the  coaft  of  China  in  Afia  } 
and  another  returns  annually  from  thence  with  all  the 
1 
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treafures  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  fuch  as  diamonds,  rubies,  Acar&i 
fapphires,  and  other  precious  ftones ;  the  rich  carpets  ^  it 
of  Perfia  ;  the  camphire  of  Borneo  }  the  benjamin  and  .  Acaltus^ 
ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambodia  ♦,  the  filks,  muffins,  and  "  V  * 
calicoes,  of  the  Mogul’s  country  5  the  gold  duft,  tea, 
china  ware,  filk,  and  cabinets,  of  China  and  Japan ; 
befides  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  pepper ; 
infomuch  that  this  fingle  fhip  contains  more  riches  than 
many  whole  fleets.  The  goods  brought  to  Acapulco 
are  carried  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  mules  and  pack 
horfes  ;  and  from  thence  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  North 
fea,  in  order  to  be  fhipped  for  Europe.  Acapulco  it- 
felf  is  a  fmall  place,  confifting  of  about  200  or  300 
thatched  houfes.  Ships  arrive  at  the  port  by  two  in¬ 
lets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  fmall  ifland  5  the 
entrance  into  them  in  the  day  time  is  by  means  of  a 
fea  breeze,  as  the  failing  out  in  the  night  time  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  land  breeze.  A  wretched  fort,  42  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  60  men,  defend  it.  It  is 
equally  extenfive,  fafe,  and  commodious.  The  bafon 
which  conftitutes  this  harbour  is  furrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  fo  dry,  that  they  are  even  defti- 
tute  of  water.  The  air  here  is  hot,  heavy,  and  un- 
wholefome  ;  to  which  none  can  habituate  themfelves, 
except  certain  negroes  that  are  born  under  a  fimilar 
climate,  or  fome  mulattoes.  This  feeble  and  miferable 
colony  is  crowded  with  a  vaft  acceftion  to  its  numbers 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  \  traders  flocking  here 
'from  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  who  come  to  ex¬ 
change  European  toys,  their  own  cochineal,  and  about 
ten  millions  of  filver  (437,5001.  Sterling)  for  fpices, 
muflins,  printed  linens,  filk,  perfumes,  and  the  gold 
works  of  Afia.  W.  Long.  102.  20.  N.  Lat.  17.  22. 

ACARAI,  a  towm  of  Paraguay  in  South  America, 
built  by  the  Jefuits  in  1624.  W.  Long.  51.5.  S. 

Lat.  26. 

ACARAUNA,  a  fmall  American  fifh,  called  by 
•ur  failors  the  old  wife.  See  Labrus,  Ichthyolo¬ 
gy  Index. 

ACARI,  Port,  in  Geography ,  lies  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  in  S.  Lat.  15.  50.  W.  Long.  54.  40. 

ACARNANIA,  the  firft  country  of  Free  Greece, 
or  Greece  Proper,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  and  feparated  from  iEtolia  by  the  river 
Achelous  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Sinus  Ambracius 
from  Epirus.  The  people  were  called  Acarnanes ,  de¬ 
noting  perfons  unftiorn  ;  other  Etolians,  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Achelous,  being  called  Curetes  (Homer)  from 
being  ftiom.  According  to  Lucian,  they  were  noted 
for  effeminacy  and  incontinence  \  hence  the  proverb 
Porcellus  Acarnanius .  This  country  was  famous  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  horfes  \  fo  that  Axag!UKo$  /Wo?, 
is  a  proverbial  faying  for  a  thing  excellent  in  its  kind. 

It  is  now  called  la  Carnia  and  il  Defpotato . 

ACARON,  or  Accaron,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  call¬ 
ed  Ehron  in  Scripture.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Philiftines  to  the  north  }  flood  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  fea,  near  Bethfhemelh  ;  and  was  famous  for  the 
idol  of  Baalzebub. 

ACARUS,  the  Tick  or  Mite.  See  Entomology 
hidex . 

ACASTUS,  in  Claffic  Hijlory ,  the  fon  of  Pelias 
king  of  Theffaly,  and  one  of  the  moft  famous  hunters 
of  his  time,  married  Hippolita,  who  falling  defperately 

in 
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Acataleciic  in  love  with  Peleus  her  fon-in-law,  and  he  reiuiing  to 
II  gratify  her  willies,  fhe  accufed  him  to  her  huiband  of 

^  Accedas.  ^  a  rape  .  on  ]ie  {|ew  them  both. 

*■  ACATALECTIC,  a  term  in  Ancient  Poetry  for 

fuch  verfes  as  have  all  their  feet  or  fyllables,  in  con- 
tradiftin£Iion  to  thofe  that  have  a  fy liable  too  few.  The 
£rft  verfe  of  the  two  following  from  Horace  is  acatalec - 
tic  or  complete,  the  laid  is  cataleBic  or  deficient. 

Solvitur  acris  hyems,  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni : 

T rahuntque  Jiccas  machine v  carinas - - 

ACATALEPSY,  fignifies  the  impoffibility  of  com¬ 
prehending  fomething.  The  diftinguifhing  tenet  of 
the  Pyrrhonifts  was  their  afferting  an  abfolute  acata- 
lepfy  in  regard  to  every  thing. 

ACATERY,  or  Accatry,  anciently  an  officer  of 
the  king’s  houfehold,  defigned  for  a  check  betwixt  the 
clerks  of  the  kitchen  and  the  purveyors. 

ACATHARSIA,  in  Medicine,  an  impurity  of  the 
blood  or  humours. 

ACATHISTUS,  the  name  of  a  folemn  hymn  or 
vicril,  anciently  fung  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  Sa¬ 
turday  of  the  fifth  week  of  Lent,  in  honour  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  for  having  thrice  delivered  Conflantinople  from 
the  invaiions  of  the  barbarous  nations.  It  was  deno¬ 
minated  i.  e.  without  fitting ,  becaufe,  in  the 

celebration  of  the  praifes  of  the  virgin,  the  people  flood 
all  night  Tinging. 

ACATIUM,  in  Ancient  Navigation ,  a  kind  of  boat 
or  pinnace  ufed  for  military  purpofes.  The  acatium 
was  a  fpecies  of  thofe  veffels  called  naves  aBuarice ,  i.  e. 
fuch  as  were  wrought  with  oars.  It  was  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  in  battle.  Strabo  dercribes  it  as  a  privateer 
or  pirate  Loop,  and  Suidas,  as  a  hilling  veffel. 

ACAULIS,  in  Botany ,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
plants,  the  flow7ers  of  which  have  no  pedicle  or  ftalk 
to  fupport  them,  but  reft  immediately  on  the  ground, 
fuch  as  the  carline  thiftle,  & c. 

ACCA,  Saint,  bifhop  of  Haguftaldt,  or  Hexham, 
in  Northumberland,  fucceeded  Wilfrid  in  that  fee  in 
709.  He  ornamented  his  cathedral  in  a  moft  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner  ;  furni filed  it  with  plate  and  holy  veft- 
ments  ;  and  ere&ed  a  noble  library,  confifting  chiefly 
of  ecclefiaftical  learning,  and  a  large  colle&ion  of  the 
lives  of  the  faints,  which  he  vTas  at  great  pains  to  pro¬ 
cure.  He  was  accounted  a  very  able  divine,  and  was 
famous  for  his  fkill  in  church  mufic.  He  wrote  feveral 
books:  particularly,  PajJiones Sanctorum,  The  Sufferings 
of  the  Saints  :  Pro  illufrandis  feripturis ,  ad  Bedam , 
For  explaining  the  feriptures,  addrelfed  to  Bede.  He 
died  in  740,  having  enjoyed  the  fee  of  Hexham  3 1 
years,  under  Egbert  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

ACC  ALIA,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  folemn  feftivals 
held  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia,  Romulus’s  nurfe  : 
they  were  otherwife  called  I.aurentalia. 

ACCAPITARE,  in  Law ,  the  aft  of  becoming 
vafial  of  a  lord,  or  of  yielding  him  homage  and  obe¬ 
dience.  Hence, 

ACCAPITUM  fignifies  the  money  paid  by  a  vaf- 
fal  upon  his  adiniffion  to  a  feu. 

Accapitum,  in  our  Ancient  Law ,  "was  ufed  alfo  to 
exprefs  the  relief  due  to  the  chief  lord.  See  Relief. 

ACCEDAS  ad  curiam,  in  Engli/h  Law ,  a  writ 
lying  where  a  man  has  received,  or  fears,  falfe  judg- 
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ment  in  an  inferior  court.  It  lies  alfo  for  juftice  de-  Accelere- 
layed,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  the  writ  Re  CORD  are.  tl0n* _ 

ACCELERATION,  in  Mechanics ,  the  increafe  of 
velocity  in  a  moving  body.  Accelerated  motion  is  that 
which  continually  receives  freih  acceffions  of  velocity. 
Acceleration  ftands  dire6Uy  oppofed  to  retardation , 
which  denotes  a  diminution  of  velocity. 

Acceleration  is  chiefly  ufed,  in  Phyfcs ,  in  refpeft 
of  falling  bodies,  i.  e.  of  heavy  bodies  tending  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity.  That 
natural  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their  defeent,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  various  confiderations,  both  a  priori  and  po~ 
feriori \ — Thus,  wre  actually  find,  that  the  greater  height 
a  body  falls  from,  the  greater  impreffion  it  makes,  and 
the  more  vehemently  does  it  ftrike  the  fubjeft,  plane, 
or  other  obftacle. 

Various  were  the  fyftems  and  opinions  -which  philo- 
fophers  produced  to  account  for  this  acceleration.  But 
the  immediate  caufe  of  acceleration  is  now  fufficiently 
obvious  ;  the  principle  of  gravitation,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  body  to  defeend,  determining  it  to  be  acce¬ 
lerated  by  a  neceffary  confequence. 

Suppofe  a  body  let  fall  from  on  high  :  the  primary 
caufe  of  its  beginning  to  defeend  is  doubtlefs  the  power 
of  gravity  ;  but  when  once  the  defeent  is  commenced, 
that  ftate  becomes  in  fome  meafure  natural  to  the 
body  ;  fo  that  if  left  to  itfelf,  it  would  perfevere  in  it 
for  ever,  even  though  the  firft  caufe  ffiould  ceafe  :  as 
we  fee  in  a  ftone  call  with  the  hand,  which  continues 
to  move  after  it  is  left  by  the  caufe  that  gave*  it  mo¬ 
tion.  But,  beftde  the  propenfity  to  defeend  impreffed 
by  the  firft  caufe,  and  which  of  itfelf  were  fufficient 
to  continue  the  fame  degree  of  motion,  once  begun, 
in  infinitum  ;  there  is  a  conftant  acceffion  of  fubfequent 
efforts  of  the  fame  principle,  gravity,  which  continues 
to  a  (ft  on  the  body  already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  it  were  at  reft.  Here,  then,  being  a  double 
caufe  of  motion  ;  and  both  acting  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  viz.  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth 
the  motion  they  jointly  produce  muft  neceffarily  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  them. — And  the  velo¬ 
city  thus  increafed  having  the  fame  caufe  of  increafe* 
ftill  perfifting,  the  defeent  muft  neceffarily  be  conti¬ 
nually  accelerated. 

The  motion  of  a  body  afeendmg,  or  impelled  up¬ 
wards,  is  diminifhed  or  retarded  from  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gravity  a£Hng  in  a  contrary  direction,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  falling  body  is  accelerated  :  See  Re¬ 
tardation.  A  body  thus  projefted  upwards,  rifes 
till  it  has  loft  all  its  motion  :  which  it  does  in  the  fame 
time  that  a  body  falling  would  have  acquired  a  velo¬ 
city  equal  to  that  wherewith  the  body  was  thrown  up,.. 

Hence  the  fame  body  threxvn  up,  will'  rife  to  the  fame 
height  from  which  falling  it  would  have  acquired  the 
velocity  wherewith  it  was  thrown  up  :  and  hence  the 
heights  which  bodies  thrown  up  with  different  veloci¬ 
ties  do  afeend  to,  are  to  one  another  as  the  lquares  or 
thefe  velocities. 

Acceleration  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes,  The  fame 
general  law  obtains  here  as  in  bodies  falling  perpendi¬ 
cularly  :  the  effect  of  the  plane  is  to  make  the  motion 
Lower  ;  but  the  inclination  being  everywhere  equal, 
the  retardation  arifmg  therefrom  will  proceed  equally 
in  all  parts,  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the 
motion.  See  Mechanics. 
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Accelera-  Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  Pendulums. — The 
ti°n.  motion  of  pendulous  bodies  is  accelerated  in  their  de- 
fcent  5  but  in  a  left  ratio  than  that  of  bodies  falling 
perpendicularly.  See  Mechanics  and  Pendulum. 

Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  ProjeEhles.  See  Pro¬ 
jectiles. 

Acceleration  is  alfo  applied  in  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomv,  in  refpedt  of  the  fixed  liars.  This  acceleration 
was  the  difference  between  the  revolution  of  the primkm 
mobile  and  the  folar  revolution  $  which  was  computed 
at  3  minutes  and  56  leconds. 

Acceleration  of  the  Moon ,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  increafe  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion  from  the  fun* 
compared  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  \  fo  that 
it  is  now  a  little  fwifter  than  it  was  formerly.  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley  was  the  firft  who  made  this  difcovery  ;  and  he  was 
led  to  it  by  comparing  the  ancient  eclipfes  obferved  at 
Babylon  with  thofe  obferved  by  Albatennius  in  the 
.ninth  century,  and  Tome  of  his  own  time.  He  was 
not  able  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  this  acceleration, 
becaufe  the  longitudes  of  Bagdad,  Alexandria,  and 
Aleppo,  where  the  obfervations  were  made,  had  not 
been  accurately  determined.  But  fince  his  time,  the 
longitude  of  Alexandria  has  been  afcertained  by  Cha- 
zelles  *,  and  Babylon,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  account, 
lies  50'  eafl  from  Alexandria.  From  thefe  data,  Mr 
Dunthorn  compared  feveral  ancient  and  modern  eclip¬ 
fes,  with  the  calculations  of  them,  by  his  own  tables, 
and  hereby  verified  Dr  Halley’s  opinion  ;  for  he  found 
that  the  fame  tables  reprefent  the  moon’s  place  more 
backward  than  her  true  place  in  ancient  eclipfes,  and 
more  forward  than  her  true  place  in  later  eclipfes )  and 
thence  juftly  inferred,  that  her  motion  in  ancient  times 
tvas  flower,  in  later  times  quicker,  than  the  tables 
give  it.  But  he  did  not  content  himfelf  with  merely 
afcertaining  the  fad  j  he  proceeded  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  acceleratioh  5  and  by  means  of  the  molt 
ancient  eclipfe  of  which  any  authentic  account  remains* 
obferved  at  Babylon  in  the  year  before  Chrift  72 1,  he 
concluded,  that  the  obferved  beginning  of  this  eclipfe 
was  not  above  an  hour  and  three  quarters  before  the 
beginning  by  the  tables ;  and  therefore  the  moon’s  true 
place  could  precede  her  place  by  computation  but  little 
more  than  50'  of  a  degree  at  that  time.  Admitting 
the  acceleration  to  be  uniform,  and  the  aggregate  of 
it  as  the  fquare  of  the  time,  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
about  10'  in  1 00  years. 

Dr  Long  attributes  the  acceleration  above  defcribed 
to  one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  :  either,  1.  The  annual 
and  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  continuing  the  fame, 
the  moon  is  really  carried  round  the  earth  with  a  greater 
velocity  than  heretofore  :  or,  2.  The  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon, 
continuing  the  fame,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  fun  is  a  little  retarded  ;  which  makes  the 
fun’s  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic  a  little  flower 
than  formerly  j  and,  confequently,  the  moon  in  palling 
from  any  conjunction  with  the  fun,  fpends  left  time 
before  fhe  again  overtakes  the  fun,  and  forms  a  fubfe- 
quent  conjunction  :  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  motion  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun  is  really  accelerated,  and  the  fy- 
nodical  month  actually  fhortened.  Or,  3.  The  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of 
the  moon  continuing  the  fame,  the  rotation  of  the 
e^xth  round  its  axis  is  a  little  retarded  ;  in  this  cafe, 
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days,  hours,  minutes,  feconds,  &c.  by  which  all  pe-  Acceietl* 
riods  of  time  mult  be  meafured,  are  of  a  longer  dura-  t!°n 
tion ;  and  confequently  the  fynodical  month  will  ap-  Accgnfi# 
pear  to  be  fhortened,  though  it  really  contains  the  fame 
quantity  of  abfolute  time  as  it  always  did.  If  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  body  of  the  fun  be  leffened  by  the 
particles  of  light  continually  flreaming  from  it,  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  may  become  flower  : 
if  the  earth  increafes  in  bulk,  the  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth  may  be  quickened  thereby.  See 
Astronomy. 

Acceleration  of  a  Planet .  A  planet  is  faid  to 
be  accelerated  in  its  motion  vThen  the  real  diurnaT 
motion  exceeds  the  mean  diurnal  motion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  planet  is  faid  to  be  retarded  in  its  motion 
when  the  mean  motion  exceeds  the  real  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion.  This  inequality  arifes  from  the  change  in  the 
diftance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun,  w  hich  is  continually 
varying  \  the  planet  moving  always  quicker  in  its  or¬ 
bit  wThen  nearer  the  fun,  and  flower  w-hen  farther 
off. 

ACCELERATOR,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
mufcles  of  the  penis,  which  ferve  for  ejecting  the  urine 
or  femen.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

ACCENDENTES,  a  lower  order  of  minifters  in 
the  Romifh  church,  whofe  office  is  to  light  and  trim 
the  candles. 

ACCENDONES,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  kind  of 
gladiators,  whofe  office  wras  to  excite  and  animate  the 
combatants  during  the  engagement.  The  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  the  word  is  contefled  :  the  firft  edition  of  Ter- 
tullian,  by  Rhenanus,  has  it  accedones ;  an  ancient 
manufeript,  accendones .  Aquinas  adheres  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  Pitifcus  to  the  latter.  The  origin  of  the  v*ord, 
fuppofing  it  accendones,  is  from  accendo,  I  kindle  $  fup- 
pofing  it  accedones,  from  accedo ,  I  accede,  am  added 
to.  The  former  places  their  diflinguifhing  character 
in  enlivening  the  combat  by  their  exhortations  and 
fuggeftions  :  the  latter  fuppofes  them  to  be  much  the 
fame  with  what  among  us  are  called  feconds ,  among  the 
Italians  patroni  ;  excepting  that  thefe  latter  only,  ftand 
by  to  fee  the  law’s  of  the  fword  duly  obferved,  without 
intermeddling  to  give  advice  or  infltuction. 

ACCENSI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  certain  fupernu- 
merary  foldiers,  defigned  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe 
who  fhould  be  killed  or  anywife  difabled.  They  were 
thus  denominated,  quia  accenfebantur ,  or  ad  cenfum 
adjicicbantur .  V egetius  calls  them fupernurnerarn  legio - 
num.  Cato  calls  them  ferentarn,  in  regard  they  fur- 
nifhed  thofe  engaged  in  battle  with  weapons,  drink, 

Stc.  Though  Nonnius  fuggefls  another  reafon  of  that 
appellation,  viz.  becaufe  they  fought  with  Hones,  flings, 
and  weapons  quee  feruntuf,  fuch  as  are  thrown,  not 
carried  in  the  hand.  They  were  fometimes  alfo  called 
^elites,  and  vclati,  becaufe  they  fought  clothed,  but  not 
in  armour  5  fometimes  adfcriptitii,  and  adfcriptivi ;  fome- 
times  roraru .  The  accenfi ,  Livy  obferves,  were  piaced 
at  the  rear  of  the  army,  becaufe  no  great  matter  was 
expected  from  them  5  they  were  taken  out  of  the  fifth 

clafs  of  citizens.  # 

Accensi,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  an  inferior  order  of 
officers,  appointed  to  attend  the  Roman  magiftrates, 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  ufliers,  feijeants,  ox  tip- 
Haves  among  us.  They  w7ere  thus  called  from  accire ,  to 
fend  for  j  one  part  of  their  office  being  to  call  aff^mblie^ 
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of  the  people,  fummon  parties  to  appear  and  anfvver 
before  the  judges,  &c. 

Accensi  was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of 
adjutants,  appointed  by  the  tribune  to  affift  each  cen¬ 
turion  and  decurion.  In  \vhich  fenfe  accenfus  is  fyno- 
nymous  with  optio.  In  an  ancient  infeription,  given  by 
Torre,  we  meet  with  Accensus  Equitum  Romano- 
rum  3  an  office  nowhere  elfe  heard  of.  That  author 
fufpe&s  it  for  a  corruption  3  and  inftead  thereof  reads, 

A  CENSIBUS. 

ACCENSION,  the  a&ion  of  fetting  a  body  on  fire  : 
thus  the  accenfion  of  tinder  is  effe&ed  by  ftriking  fire 
with  flint  and  fteel. 

ACCENT,  in  redding  or  J peaking ,  an  inflexion  of 
*the  voice,  which  gives  to  each  fyllable  of  a  word  its 
due  pitch  in  refpedt  of  height  or  lownefs.  See  Read¬ 
ing.  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  accentus ;  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ad,  to  $  and  cano,  to  fing.  Accentus ,  quaji  ad- 
cantus ,  or  juxta  caritum.  In  this  fenfe,  accent  is  fynony- 
mous  with  the  Greek  tovojj  the  Latin  tenor ,  or  tonor ; 
and  the  Hebrew  em  guflus ,  tafte. — For  the  do&rine  of 
Accents  in  Compojition  fee  Poetry,  Part  III. 

Accent,  among  Grammarians ,  is  a  certain  mark  or 
charafter  placed  over  a  fyllable  to  direft  the  ftrefs  of 
its  pronunciation.  We  generally  reckon  three  gram¬ 
matical  accents  in  ordinary  ufe,  all  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  viz.  the  acute  accent ,  ( '  ),  which  ffiows  when 
•the  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be  railed.  The  grave  ac¬ 
cent  (" ),  when  the  note  or  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be 
depreffed.  The  circumflex  accent ,  or  (  *  ),  is  compofed 
of  both  the  acute  and  the  grave,  and  points  out  a  kind 
of  undulation  of  the  voice.  The  Latins  have  made 
the  fame  ufe  of  thefe  three  accents. 

The  Hebrews  have  a  grammatical,  a  rhetorical,  and 
inufical  accent :  though  the  firft  and  laft  feem,  in  effefl, 
rto  be  the  fame  5  both  being  comprifed  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  tonic  accents,  becaufe  they  give  the  pro¬ 
per  tone  to  fyllables  j  as  the  rhetorical  accents  are  faid 
to  be  euphonic,  becaufe  they  tend  to  make'  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  more  fweet  and  agreeable.  There  are 
four  euphonic  accents,  and  25  tonic  3  of  which  fome 
,are  placed  above,  and  others  below  the  fy  llables  3  the 
Hebrew  accents  ferving  not  only  to  regulate  the  rifings 
.and  fallings  of  the  voice,  but  alfo  to  diltinguilh  the 
fe&ions,  periods,  and  members  of  periods,  in.a  difeourfe  j 
.and  to  anfwer  .the  fame  purpofes  with  the  .points  in 
Other  languages.  Their  accents  are  divided  into  em¬ 
perors,  kings,  dukes,  See.  each  bearing  a  title  anfwerable 
to  the  importance  of  the  diftin&iun  it  makes.  Their 
emperor  rules  over  a  whole  phrafe,  and  terminates  the 
.fenfe  completely  3  anfwering  to  our  point.  Their  king 
anfwers  to  our  colon  3  and  their  duke  to  our  comma. 
The  king,  however,  occafionally  becomes  a  duke,  and 
the  duke  .a  king,  as  the  phrafes  are  more  or  lefs  Ihort. 
It  mull  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  management 
and  combination  of  thefe  accents  differ  in  Hebrew 
poetry  from  what  they  are  in  profe.  The  ufe  of  the  to¬ 
nic  or  grammatical  accents  has  been  much  controvert¬ 
ed  fome  holding  that  they  diltinguilh  the  fenfe  3  while 
others  maintain  that  they  are  only  intended  to  regulate 
the  mufic,  or  linging  3  alleging  that  the  Jews  fing,  ra¬ 
ther  than  read,  the  Scriptures  in  their  fynagogues  *. 
Be  this,  /  however,  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  ancient 
Hebrew^  were  not  acquainted  with  thefe  accents.  The 
opinion /which  prevails  amongft  the  learned  is,  that 
Voi».  I.  Part  I. 
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they  were  invented  about  the  lixth  century,  by  the  Accent. 
Jewilh  doflors  of  the  fchool  of  Tiberias,  called  the 
Majforets. 

As  to  the  Greek  accents,  now  feen  both  in  manu- 
feripts  and  printed  books,  there  has  been  no  lefs  dif- 
pute  about  their  antiquity  and  ufe  than  about  thole  of 
the  Hebrews.  Ifaac  Voffius  endeavours  to  prove  them 
of  modem  invention  3  afferting,  that  antiently  they  had 
nothing  of  tills  kind,  bat  only  a  few  notes  in  their 
poetry,  which  were  invented  by  Arillophanes  the  gram¬ 
marian,  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  and 
that  thefe  were  of  mufical,  rather  than  grammatical  ufe, 
ferving  as  aids  in  the  finging  of  their  poems,  and  very 
different  from  thofe  introduced  afterwards.  He  alfo 
Ihows  from  feveral  ancient  grammarians,  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  the  C^retk  accents  in  thefe  days  was  quite 
different  from  that  which  appears  in  our  books.  The 
author  of  La  Mcthode  Greque,  p.  546,  obferves,  that  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  being  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  needlefs  for  them  to  mark  it  by 
accents  in  their  writings  :  fo  that,  according  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  only  began  to  make  ufe  of  them  about 
the  time  when  the  Ramans,  wilhing  to  learn  the 
Greek  tongue,  fent  their  children  to  ftudy  at  Athens, 
thinking  thereby  to  fix  the  pronunciation,  and  to 
facilitate  it  to  ltrangers  3  which  happened,  as  tire  fame 
author  obferves,  a  little  before  Cicero’s  time,  Wetffein, 

Greek  profeffor  art  Bafil,  in  a  learned  difiertation,  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  the  Greek  accents  of  an  older  Hand¬ 
ing.  He  owns  that  they  were  not  always  formed  in  the 
fame  manner  by  the  ancients  3  but  thinks  that  difference 
owing  to  the  different  pronunciation  which  obtained  in 
the  different  parts  of  Greece.  He  bringsieveral  reafons, 
a  priori,  “for  the  ufe  of  accents,  even  in  the  earlieft 
days :  as  that  they  then  wrote  all  in  capital  letters  equi- 
diftant  from  each  other,  without  any  diftinclion  either  of 
words  or  phrafes,  which  without  accents  could  fcarce  be 
intelligible  3  and  that  accents  were  neceffary  to  diftin- 
guiffi  ambiguous  words,  and  to  point  out  their  proper 
meaning  :  which  he  confirms  from  a  difpute  on  a  paf- 
fag.e  in  Homer,  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Poetics, 
chap.  v.  Accordingly,  he  obferves,  that  the  Syrians, 
who  have  tonic,  but  no  diftin&ive  accents,  have  yet  in¬ 
vented  certain  points,  placed  either  below  or  above  the 
words,  to  fhow  their  mood,  tenfe,  perfbn,  or  fenfe. 

Mr  Browne  of  Trinity,  CollegejDublin,  has  entered 
more  deeply  into  this  inveftigation  3  and  as  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  converfing  with  the  crew  of  a  Greek 
fliip  from  Patrafs,  a  town  fituated  not  far  diftant  from 
the  ancient  Corinth,  which  had  been  driven  by  ftrefs 
of  weather  into  the  port  of  Dingle  in  Ireland,  the  re- 
fult  of  his  inquiries  was,  that  the  pra&ice  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Greeks  is  different  from  any  of  the  theories  that 
Lave  been  delivered  in  books.  “  It  is  true,  he  obferves, 
they  have  not  two  pronunciations  for  profe  and  for 
verfe,  and  in  both  they  read  by  accent,  but  .they  make 
accent  the  caufe  of  quantity  3  they  make  it  govern  and 
controul  quantity  5  they  make  the  fyllable  long  on 
which  the  acute  accent  falls,  and  they  allow  the  acute 
accent  to  change  the  real  quantity.  They  always  read 
poetry  as  well  as  profe  by  accent.  Whether  any  in¬ 
ference  can  hence  be  drawn  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  ancients,  I  mull  leave,  after  what  I  have  premifed 
above,  to  men  of  more  learning,  but  I  think  it  at  leaft 
■fo  probable  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  mention  the 

inftances 
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infiances  which  occurred  in  proof  of  this  affertion  more 
particularly.  Of  the  two  firfi  perfons  whom  I  met, 
one,  the  iieward  of  the  fhip,  an  inhabitant  of  the  ifland 
of  Cephalonia,  had  had  a  fchool  education  :  he  read 
Euripides  and  translated  fome  eafier  paflhgcs  without 
much  difficulty.  Ey  a  flay  in  this  country  of  near  two 
years  he  was  able  to  fpeak  Englifh  very  tolerably,  as 
could  the  captain  and  feveral  of  the  crew  }  and  almoft 
all  of  them  fpoke  Italian  fluently.  The-  companion 
however  of  the  fleward  could  fpeak  only  modern  Greek, 
in  which  I  could  difcover  that  he  was  giving  a  defcrip- 
ticn  of  the  diftrefs  in  which  the  fhip  had  been,  and 
though  not  able  to  underfland  the  context  I  could  plain¬ 
ly  diflinguifh  many  words,  fuch  as  oiihgi — | vXov,  and  a- 
mongft  the  reft  the  found  of  pronounced  fhort; 

this  awoke  my  curiofity,  which  was  ftill  more  heighten¬ 
ed  when  I  obferved  that  he  faid  long,  with  the 

feme  attention  to  the  alteration  of  the  accent  with  the 
variety  of  cafe,  which  a  boy  would  be  taught  to  pay 
at  a  fchool  in  England.  Watching  therefore  more 
clofely,  and  afking  the  other  to  read  fome  ancient 
Greek,  I  found  that  they  both  uniformly  pronounced 
according  to  accent,  without  any  attention  to  long  or 
lhort  fyllables  where  accent  came  in  the  way }  and  on 
their  departure,  one  of  them  having  bade  me  good  day, 
by  faying  to  which  I  anfwered  K<*A*^5£#,he 

with  ftrong  marks  of  reprobation  fet  me  right,  and 
repeated  Kabvuspa  \  and  with  like  cenfure  did  the  cap¬ 
tain  upon  another  occafion  obferve  upon  my  faying  So¬ 
crates  inftead  of  Socrates. 

“  I  now  had  a  ftrong  wifh  to  know  whether  they 
obferved  the  diftiinftion  in  this  refpedt  ufually  between 
verfe  and  profe,  but  from  the  little  fcholarfhip  of  the 
two  men  with  whom  I  had  converfcd,  from  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  third  whom  I  afterwards  met,  (who  however 
read  Lucian  with  eafe,  though  he  did  not  feem  ever 
to  have  heard  of  the  book),  and  on  account  of  my  im¬ 
perfect  mode  of  converftng  with  them  all,  I  had  little 
hopes  of  fatisfaction  on  the  point,  nor  was  I  clear  that 
they  perfeflly  knew  the  difference  between  verfe  and 
profe.  At  length  having  met  with  the  commander  of 
the  fhip,  and  his  clerk  Athanaftus  K ovaucs,  and  finding 
that  the  latter  had  been  a  fchoolmafter  in  the  Morea, 
and  had  here  learnt  to  fpeak  Englifh  fluently,  I  put 
the  queftion  to  them  in  the  prefence  of  a  very  learned 
college  friend,  and  at  another  time,  to  avoid  any  error, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  who  is  perfectly  mafter  of 
the  Italian  language.  Both  the  Greeks  repeatedly  af- 
-fured  us  that  verfe  as  well  as  profe  was  read  by  accent, 
and  not  by  quantity,  and  exemplified  it  by  reading  fe- 
vcral  lines  of  Homer,  with  whofe  name  they  feemed 
perfeCtlv  well  acquainted. 

“  I  fhall  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  their  mode  of 
jeeading  : 

B'J  uKicjy  TTct^u  §ivx  TrohvtpXc/rvoto  B'uXucrGyg, 

Toy  y  U7rotf6u£ofzzvo(;  tyi]  7*bl$ci$  u'xvs  ’A;£*AA£vs, 

Eg  \gpr<x.g  STrflrjdig  ays/gqwsy,  k  Uocrbfz^v. 

They  made  the  l  in  cskwy,  7T£Q<ri$r0  and  long. 

But  when  they  read 

IC XvQi  [> &ev,  Agfugbro^’y  05  Xgvt rijv 

they  made  the  fecond  fyllable  of  the  firft  word  KAv0< 
fhort7  notwithftanding  the  acute  accent ;  on  my  afking 


why,  they  defined  me  to  look  back  on  the  circumflex  Accent, 
on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  faid  it  thence  neceffarily  fol-  1  V— ~ 
lowed*,  for  it  is  impoflible  to  pronounce  the  firft  fyilable 
with  the  great  length  which  the  circumflex  denotes  and 
not  to  ftiorten  the  fecond.  The  teftimony  of  the  fchool¬ 
mafter  might  be  vitiated,  but  what  could  be  ftronger, 
than  that  of  thefe  ignorant  mariners  as  to  the  vulgar 
common  practice  of  modern  Greece*,  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  this  confirms  the  opinion  of  Bilhop  Horfley, 
that  the  tones  of  words  in  connexion  are  not  always 
the  fame  with  the  tones  of  folitary  words,  though  in 
thofe  of  more  than  one  fyllable  the  accentual  marks  do 
not  change  their  pofition.  1  muft  here  add  that  thefe 
men  confirmed  an  obfervation  which  I  have  heard 
made,  that  we  are  much  miftaken  in  our  idea  of 
the  fuppofed  lofty  found  of  7t«A^Ao;V£©/o  •,  that 
the  borderers  on  the  coaft  of  the  Archipelago  take 
their  ideas  from  the  gentle  laving  of  the  fhore  by  a 
fummer  wave,  and  not  from  the  roaring  of  a  winter 
ocean,  and  they  accordingly  pronounced  it  Folyphlifveo 
th  ala [)cs. 

“  I  own  that  the  obfervations  made  by  me  on  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  thefe  modem  Greeks  brought  a  perfectly 
new  train  of  ideas  into  my  mind.  1  propofe  them, 
with  humility,  for  the  confideration  of  the  learned  *,  but 
they  have  made  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  me,  and  ap¬ 
proached,  when  compared  with  other  admitted  faffs, 
nearly  to  conviction.  In  fhort,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  what  the  famous  treatife  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  profodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages  mentions  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  Englifh,  that 
we  always  prolong  the  found  of  the  fyllable  on  which 
the  acute  accent  falls,  is  true,  and  has  been  true  of 
every  nation  upon  earth.  We  know  it  is  true  of  the 
modern  Italians — they  read  Latin  in  that  refpefl  juft 
as  we  do,  and  fay,  Arma  virumque  cano ,  and,  In  nova 
fert  animus ,  as  much  as  we.  And  when  we  find  the 
modern  Greeks  following  the  fame  praftice,  furely  we 
have  fome  caufc  to  fuppofe  that  the  ancients  did  the 
fame.  In  the  Englifh  language,  indeed,  quantity  is 
not  affeflcd,  becaufe  accent  and  quantity  always  agree, 

Biftiop  Horfiey  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  did  fo 
in  Greek,  but  this  is  on  the  bold  fuppofition  that  the 
accent  doth  not  fail  where  the  mark  is  placed.  The 
objection  to  this  hypothefis,  which  feems  to  have  been 
admitted  by  all  writers,  and  confidered  as  decifive  by 
fome  as  to  profe,  by  all  as  to  verfe,  is  that  fuch  a  mode 
of  pronunciation  or  reading  muft  deftroy  metre,  or 
rhythmos .  From  this  pofition,  however  univerfal,  or 
however  it  may  have  been  taken  for  granted,  I  totally 
diftent.  That  it  will  oppofe  the  metre  or  quantity  I 
readily  agree,  but  that  it  will  deftroy  the  rhythmos, 
by  which,  whatever  learned  deferiptions  there  may  have 
been  of  its  meaning,  I  underhand  nothing  more  than  the 
melody  or  fmooth  flowing  of  the  verfes,  or  their  harmony 
if  you  plcafe,  if  harmony  be  properly  applied  to  fuc- 
ceffive  and  not  fynchronal  founds.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable  or  unmelodious  than 
the  reading  verfe  by  quantity,  or  feanning  of  it,  as  it  is- 
vulgarly  called.  Let  us  try  the  line  fo  often  quoted™ 

Arma  virumque  candy  Trojce  qui primus  ab  oris , 
inftead  of 

Arm  a  virumque  candy  Truja  qui  primus  a  b  oris ... 
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«No  man  ever  defined  Rhythmos  better  than  Plato, 
ordinem  quendam  qui  in  motibus  cernitur 3  the  motion 
or  meafure  of  the  verfe  may  be  exadl,  and  yet  the  or¬ 
der,  arrangement,  and  difpofition  of  the  letters  and  syl¬ 
lables,  fuch  as  to  be  grating  and  unmelodious  to  the 
ear.  In  like  manner  the  feet  of  the  verfe  may  be 
exaft,  but  the  ftrefs  laid  upon  particular  fyllables  of  it 
which  follows  the  quantity  may  totally  deftroy  the  me¬ 
lody  :  in  ffiort,  the  radical  error  feems  .to  be  the  con- 
fufion  of  quantity  with  melody,  and  the  fuppofition  1 that 
whatever  is  at  war  with  quantity  and  metre  muft  be  at 
-war  with  melody. 

“  It  will  be  afked  then  what  is  the  ufe  oi  metre  or 
meafure  in  verfe,  if  we  are  not  to  read  by  it  3  and  here 
is  the  grand  difficulty,  and  I  own  with  candour  I  cannot 
anfwer  it  with  perfeft  fatisfaftion  to  my  own  mind:  to 
thofe  indeed  who  fay  we  are  to  read  by  accent  in  profe, 
it  may  be  equally  afked  what  is  the  ufe  of  long  or  fhoit 
fyllables  in  profe,  if  we  are  not  to  attend  to  them  when 
accent  comes  in  the  way  :  but  to  thofe  who  think 
otherwife,  I  can  only  anfwer,  that  in  the  firft  place 
accent  doth  not  always  interfere,  and  then  quantity  is 
our  guide,  and  accent  often  accords  with  quantity. 
Secondly,  Metre  determines  the  number  of  feet  or  mea¬ 
sures  in  each  verfe,  and  thereby  produces  a  general  a- 
nalogy  and  harmony  through  the  whole  3  and  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that,  as  I  apprehend,  accent  doth  not 
change  the  number  of  feet,  though  it  doth  the  na¬ 
ture  or  fpecies  of  them.  Thus  when  we  read 

Anna  virumque  cano ,  ‘Trojan  qui  primus  ab  oris, 

we  do  not  make  more  feet  than  when  we  fcan  the  line, 
nor  employ  more  time  than  in  pronouncing  the  next 
line  in  -which  the  accent  happens  to  accord  with  the 
quantity,  viz. 

Italiam  fato  profugus ,  Lavinaque  venit. 

Thirdly,  The  poet  in  meafuringhis  verfe  certainly  muff 
be  confined  to  fome  certain  number  and  order  of  long 
and  ffiort  fyllables,  in  order  to  produce  a  concordance 
through  the  whole,  and  even  to  regulate  the  pofition 
of  accent,  which  though  not  fubdued  by  quantity  will 
certainly  have  fome  relation  to  it,  eupbonue  gratia ;  but 
furely  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  a  fyllable  cannot  de¬ 
termine  where  emphafis  (hall  be  placed — that  mull  de¬ 
pend  on  the  meaning  and  the  thought  3  and  it  would 
be  mod  abfurd  for  the  poet  to  fay  to  the  reader,  you 
{hall  not  reft  upon  this  emphatic  and  fignificative  word 
becaufe  its  fyllables  are  ffiort,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
reft,  there  muft  be  length  and  intonation.”  (Iri/b.  Tranf. 

vol.  vii.)  ...  .  n 

The  ufe  of  accents,  to  prevent  ambiguities,  is  moft 
remarkably  perceived  in  fome  eaftcrn  languages,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Siamefe  and  Chinefe.  Among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China,  every  word,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing) 
fyllable,  admits  of  five  accents,  as  fpoken  more  acutely 
or  remifsly  3  and  thus  ftands  for  many  different  things. 
The  fame  found  ya,  according  to  the  accent  affixed  to 
it,  fignifies  God,  a  wall,  excellent ,  Jl up idi ty ,  and  a  goofe . 
The  Chinefe  have  but  33°  fpoken  words  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  3  but  thefe  being  multiplied  by  the  difterent  ac¬ 
cents  or  tones,  which  affedl  the  vowels,  furnifh^a  lan¬ 
guage  tolerably  copious.  By  means  hereof,  their  330 
fimple  founds  come  to  denote  i65othingS3  but  this 
being  hardly  Sufficient,  they  are  increafed  further  by 
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afpirates  added  to  each  word  to  double  tne  number. 

The  Chinefe  only  reckon  four  accents: , for  which  the  Acce’jpor/# 
miflionaries  ufe  the  following  marks,  ad,  d,  a,  a  \  to 
which  they  have  added  a  fifth,  thus,  ».  They  make  a 
kind  of  modulation  3  wherein,  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  found  of  the  vowel,  they  vary  the  tone,  railing 
and  finking  it  by  a  certain  pitch  of  voice  :  fo  that  their 
talking  is  a  fort  of  mufic  or  finging.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  rife  or  fall 
in  each  accent  by  means  of  mufical  notes  3  but  this  is 
hard  to  effeft,  as  being  different  in  different  perfens. 

Hence  the  great  difficulty  ot  the  language  to  foreigners  3 
they  are  forced  to  fing  moft  fcrupuloully  :  if  they  de¬ 
viate  ever  fo  little  from  the  accent,  they  fay  quite  a 
different  thing  from  what  was  intended.  Tl  hus,  mean¬ 
ing  to  compliment  the  perfon  you  are  talking  to  with 
the  title  Sir,  you  call  him  a  beaft  with  the  fame  word, 
only  a  little  varied  in  the  tone.  Magalhon  makes  the 
language  the  eafier  to  learn  on  this  account.  The  Sia¬ 
mefe  are  alfo  obferved  to  ling  rather  than  talk.  .  Their 
alphabet  begins  with  fix  charaders,  all  only  equivalent 
to  a  K,  but  differently  accented.  For  though  in  the 
pronunciation  the  accents  are  naturally  on  the  vowels, 
yet  they  have  fome  to  diverfify  fuch  of  their  confonarits 
as  are  in  other  refpetts  the  fame. 

Accent,  in  Ivlujic ,  is  a  certain  enforcement  of  par¬ 
ticular  founds,  whether  by  the  voice  or  inftruments, 
generally  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  bars. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  Law,  a  perfon’s  agreeing  to 
offers  made  in  bargaining,  by  which  the  bargain  is  con¬ 
cluded. 

Acceptance,  in  the  Church  of  Rome ,  is  put  for 
receiving  the  pope’s  conftitutions. 

Acceptance,  in  Commerce ,  is  the  fubferibing,  fign- 
ing,  and  making  one’s  felf  debtor  for  the  fum  contained 
in  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  obligation. 

ACCEPTATION,  in  Grammar ,  thefenfe  or  mean¬ 
ing  in  which  any  word  is  taken. 

ACCEPTER,  or  Acceptor,  the  perfon  who  ac¬ 
cepts  a  bill  of  exchange,  &x. 

ACCEPTILATION,  among  Civilians,  an  acquit¬ 
tance  or  difeharge  given  by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor 
without  the  payment  of  any  value. 

ACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  may  be  approach¬ 
ed,  or  that  accefs  may  be  had  to.  Thus  we  fay,  Such 
a  place  is  acceffible  on  ©ne  fide,  &c. 
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ACCESSION,  in  Law,  is  a  method  of  acquiring 
property,  by  which,  in  things  that  have  a  clofe  connec¬ 
tion  or  dependence  upon  one  another,  the  propeity  or 
the  principal  thing  drawls  after  it  the  property  of  the 
acceffory  :  Thus,  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  like- 
wife  the  owner  of  the  calf.  It  fometimes  likewife  fig¬ 
nifies  confent  or  acquiefcence. 

Accession,  among  Phyficians,  is  ufed  for  a  pa- 
roxyftn  of  a  difeafe  3  among  politicians,  it  fignifies  a 
prince’s  fucceeding  to  the  government  upon  the  death 
of  his  predeceffor. 

ACCESSORY,  or  Access  art,  fometlnng  that  ac¬ 
cedes,  or  is  added  to  another  more  confiderable  thing; 
in  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  principal. 

Accessory,  or  AcceJJary,  in  Common  Law ,  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  a  perfon  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence,  not  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  by  participation  :  as  by  advice,  command, 

or  concealment.  *  r  n. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  acceffories :  before  the  tact, 
Ot  and 
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Acceffory  and  after  it.  The  frjl  is  he  who  commands,  or  pro- 

Acciaioli  cures  anot^ier  to  commit  felony,  and  is  not  prefent  him- 
.  °  1  felf  ;  for  il  he  be  prefent,  he  is  a  principal.  The  fe - 

cond  is  he  who  receives,  aflilts,  or  comforts  any  man 
that  has  done  murder  or  felony,  whereof  he  has  know¬ 
ledge.  A  man  may  alfo  be  acceffory  to  an  acceffory, 
by  aiding,  receiving,  &Lc.  an  acceffory  in  felony. 

An  acceffory  in  felony  fhall  have  judgment  of  life 
and  member,  as  well  as  the  principal  who  did  the  fe¬ 
lony  ;  but  not  till  the  principal  be  firft  attainted,  and 
convict,  or  outlawed  thereon.  Where  the  principal  is 
pardoned  without  attainder,  the  acceffory  cannot  be 
arraigned  ;  it  being  a  maxim  in  law,  Ubi  non  ejl  prin- 
cipaiis ,  non  potejl  e//e  acccjjorius  :  butfif  the  principal  be 
pardoned,  or  have  his  clergy  after  attainder,  the  accef- 
lory  ihall  be  arraigned  ;  4  and  5  W.  et  M.  cap.  4. 
And  by  flat.  1  Anne,  cap.  9.  it  is  enabled,  that  where 
the  principal  is  convicted  of  felony  or  hands  mute,  or 
challenges  above  20  of  the  jury,  it  fhall  be  lawful  to 
proceed  againft  the  acceffory  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  principal  had  been  attainted  ;  and  notwithhanding 
fuch  principal  fhall  be  admitted  to  his  clergy,  pardon¬ 
ed,  or  delivered  before  attainder.  In  fome  cafes  alfo, 
if  the  principal  cannot  be  taken,  then  the  acceffory 
may  be  profecuted  for  a  mifdemeanour,  and  punifhed 
by  fine,  imprifonment,  Sic.  In  the  lowed:  and  highefl 
offences  there  are  no  acceffories,  but  all  are  principals : 
as  in  riots,  routs,  forcible  entries,  and  other  trefpaffes, 
which  are  the  lowed:  offences.  So  alfo  in  the  highefl 
offence,  which  is,  according  to  the  Englifh  law,  high 
treafon,  there  are  no  acccffories. 

Acceffories,  in  petty  treafon,  murder,  and  in  felo¬ 
nies  of  feveral  kinds,  are  not  to  have  their  clergy. 
There  can  be  no  acceffory  before  the  fa£t  in  manflaugh- 
ter ;  becaufe  that  is  fudden  and  unprepenfed. 

Accessory  Nerves,  in  Anatomy ,  a  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  arifing  from  the  medulla  in  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  alcend,  and  enter  the  fkull,  and  pafs  out  of  it 
again  with  the  par  vagum,  wrapped  up  iri  the  fame 
common  integument,  and  after  quitting  them,  are  di- 
hri  bated  into  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  fhoulders. 
See  Anatomy. 

Accessory,  among  Painters,  an  epithet  given  to 
inch  parts  of  a  hid ory- piece  as  ferve  chiedy  for  orna¬ 
ment,  and  might  have  been  wholly  left  out  :  fuch  as 
cafes,  armour,  See. 

ACCI,  i vt  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Tarraconenfls, 
formerly  called  Atii ;  fuppofed  to  be  Guadix ,  to  the  eafl 
of  the  city  of  Granada  in  Spain,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  near  the  fource  of  the  rivulet  Guadalantin  ;  now 
greatly  decayed.  It  is  the  Colonia  Accitana  Gemella, 
and  was  of  fome  repute  among  the  Roman  colonies. 
The  people  wTere  called  Gcmellenfes,  becaufe  the  co¬ 
lony  confided  of  colonids  from  the  third  and  fixth  le¬ 
gions.  .  f 

ACCIAIOLI,  Donato,  a  native  of  Florence,  was 
born  in  1428,  and  was  famous  for  his  learning  and  ths 
honourable  employments  which  he  held.  lie  wrote,  a 
Latin  trandation  of  fome  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  ;  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Aridotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics ;  and  the 
Lives  of  Hannibal,  of  Scipio,  and  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  fent  to  France  by  the  Florentines,  to  folicit  aid 
ftom  Louis  XI.  againd  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  but  on  his 
journey  died  at  Milan  in  1478  ;  his  body  was  carried 
to  Florence,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carthu- 
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dans  at  the  public  expence.  The  fmall  fortune  he  left  Accident 
his  children  is  a  proof  of  his  probity  and  difmtereded-  .11 
nefs.  His  daughters,  like  thofe  of  Aridides,  were  por-  Acc^ent^~ 
tioned  by  his  fellow-citizens,  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  his  fervices.  His  funeral  eulogium  was  fpoken  by 
Chridoplier  Landini  ;  and  an  elegant  epitaph,  by  PolL 
tian,  was  inferibed  on  his  tomb. 

ACCIDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  cafual 
event. 

Accident,  among  Logicians,  is  life d  in  a  threefold 
fenfe.  1.  Whatever  does  not  effentially  belong  to  a 
thing  ;  as  the  clothes  a  man  wears,  or  the  money  in  hi 3 
pocket.  2.  Such  properties  in  any  fubjeCt  as  are  not 
effential  to  it  ;  thus  whitenefs  in  paper  is  an  acci¬ 
dental  quality.  3.  In  oppofition  to  fubdance,  all  qua¬ 
lities  whatever  are  called  accidents  ;  as  fweetnefs,  foft- 
nefs,  &c. 

Accident,  in  Grammar,  implies  a  property  attach¬ 
ed  to  a  word,  without  entering  into  its  effential  defi¬ 
nition  ;  for  every  word,  notwithflanding  its  figniflea- 
tion,  will  be  either  primitive,  derivative^  fimple,  or* 
compound,  which  are  the  accidents  of  words.  A  word* 
is  faid  to  be  primitive,  when  it  is  taken  from  no  other 
word  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  ufed  :  thus  heaven , 
king,  good,  are  primitive  words.  It  is  faid  to  be  deri¬ 
vative,  when  it  is  taken  from  fome  other  word  :  thus 
heavenly,  kingdom,  goodnefs,  Si c.  are  derivatives.  A 
fimple  word  is  eafily  didinguidied  from  a  compound  : 
thus  jujl,  jujlice,  are  fimple  words  ;  nnjujl,  injuJHcef 
are  compound  :  res  is  a  fimple  word,  as  well  as  publi- 
ca  ;  but  refpublica  is  a  compound.  Befides  thefe  ac¬ 
cidents  which  are  common  to  alh  forts  of  words,  eaclr 
particular  fpecies  has  Its*  accidents  :  thus  the  accidents? 
of  the  noun  iubilantive  are  the  gender,  declenflon,  and  * 
number  ;  and  the  adjeCtive  has  another  accident,  name¬ 
ly,  the  comparifon.  See  the  articles  Grammar  and 
Language. 

Accident,  in  Heraldry,  an  additional  point  or  mark’ 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or  re¬ 
tained  without  altering  the  effence  of  the  armour;  fuch-* 
as  abatement,  difference,  and  tinCture. 
a  ACCIDENTAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  fome- 
thing  that  happens  by  accident,  or  that  is  not  effential* 
to  its  fubjeCt, 

Accidental,  in  Philofophy ,  is  applied  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  which  flows  from  fome  caufe  intervening  by  acci¬ 
dent,  without  being  fubjeCt,  or  at  leaf!  without  any 
appearance  of  being  fuhject,  to  general  laws  or  regular; 
returns.  In  this  fenfe,  accident  is  oppofed  to  conflanfr 
and  principal.  Thus  the  fun’s  place  is,  with  refpeCt  to- 
the  earth,  the  conffant  and  principal  caufe  of  the  hea? 
in  fummer,  and  the  cold  in  winter  ;  whereas  winds, 
fnows,  and  rains,  are  the  accidental  caufes  which  oftenr 
alter  and  modify  the  action  of  the  principal  caufe. 

Accidental  Colours ,  are  thofe  which  depend  upon, 
the  affections  of  the  eye,  in  contradiftinCtion  to  thofe: 
which  belong  to  the  light  itfelf.  The  impreflions  made* 
upon  the  eye  by  looking  fledfaffly  on  objeCts  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  colour  are  various,  according  to  the  Angle  co¬ 
lour  or  combination  of  colours  in  the  object  ;  and  they 
continue  for  fome  time  after  the  eye  is  withdrawn,  and 
give  a  falfe  colouring  to  other  objects.  M.  Buffon 
lias  endeavoured  to  trace  the  connections  which  thefe 
accidental  colours  have  with  fuch  as  are  natural, 
iu  a  variety  of  inftanccs.  The  fubjeft  has  alfo  been. 

confider^d 
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Accifmus  confidered  by  De  la  Hire  and  M.  JEpinus  j  and  M. 

I!  d’Arcy  has  contrived  a  machine  for  determining  the 
Acctus“  ,  duration  of  thofe  impreffions  on  the  eye  j  and  from  the 
v  "  refult  of  feveral  experiments,  he  inferred,  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  aftion  of  light  on  the  eye,  continued  about 
eight  thirds  of  a  minute. 

Accidental  Point,  in  Perfpe&ive ,  is  that  point  in 
the  horizontal  line  where  the  projections  of  two  lines 
parallel  to  each  other  meet  the  perfpective  plane. 

AGCIPENSER.  ,  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

ACCIPITER,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  a  hawk, 
“which,  from  its  being  very  carnivorous,  they  confider¬ 
ed  as  a  bird  of  bad  omen  : 

Odimus  accipitrem,  quia  J'empervivit  in  armis.  Ovm. 

Pliny,  however,  tells  us,  that  in  fome  cafes,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  marriage,  it  was  efteemed  a:  bird  of  good 
omen,  becaufe  it  never  eats  the  hearts  of  other  birds  ; 
intimating  thereby,  that  no  differences  in  a  married 
ftate  ought  to  reach  the  hearts  The  accipiter  was 
worfhipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyra, 
an  ifland  in  the  Nile,  being  confidered  by  them  as  the 
image  of  the  fun  y  and  hence  we  find  that  luminary  re- 
prefented,  in  hieroglyphics,  under  the  figure  of  a  hawk. 

ACCIPITRES,  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s  firft  order 
of  Birds.  See  Ornithology. 

ACCISMUS  denotes  a  feigned  refufal  of  fome- 
thing  which  a  perfon  eameftly  defires.  The  wrord  is 
Latin  ;  or  rather  Greek,  Axxte-fttf  ;  fuppofed  to  be 
formed  from  Acco,  the  name  of  a  fooliffi  old  woman 
noted  in  antiquity  for  an  affectation  of  this  kind. 

Accifmus  is  fometimes  confidered  as  a  virtue  $  fome- 
times  as  a  vice,  which  Auguftus  and  Tiberius  prac- 
tifed  with  great  fuccefs.  Cromwell’s  refufal  of  the 
crown  of  England  may  be  brought  as  an  inftance  of  an 
accifmus. 

Accismus  is  more  particularly  ufed •  m Rhetoric,  as' 
a  fpecies  of  irony. 

ACCITUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Hifpa- 
nia  Baetica,  now  Finiana ,  as  appears  from  an  ancient 
fnfcription  ;  fituated  on  an  eminence  of  the  mountains 
Alpuxaras,  in  the  province  of  Granada  in  Spain. 

ACCIUS,  Lucius,  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  the  fon  of 
a  freedman,  and,  according  to  St  Jerome,  born  in  the 
eonfulfhip  of  Hoftilius  Mancinus  and-  Attilius  Serra- 
nus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  583  j  but  there  appears 
fomewhat  of  confufion  and  perplexity  in  this  chronolo¬ 
gy.  He  made  himfelf  known  before  the  death  of  Pa- 
cuvius,  by  a  dramatic  piece  which  was  exhibited  the 
fame  year  that  Pacuvius  brought  one  upon  the  ftage, 
the  latter  being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  Accius 
only  thirty.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  piece 
of  Accius’s,  but  the  titles  of  feveral  of  his  tragedies 
are’  mentioned  by  various  authors.  He  wrote  on  the 
moft  celebrated  ftories  which  had  been-  reprefented  on 
the  Athenian1  ftage  $  a%  Andromache,  Andromeda,  A- 
treus,  Clytemneftra,  Medea,  Meleager,  Philexftetes, 
the  civil  wars  of  Thebes,  Tereus,  the  Troades,  &c. 
He  did  not  always,  however,  take  his  fubje&s  from 
the  Grecian  ftory  •,  for  he  compofed  one  dramatic  piece 
wholly  Roman  :  it  was  entitled  Brutus',  and  related  to 
the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  It  is  affirmed  by  fome 
that  he  wrote  alfo  comedies  y  which  is  not  unlikely,  if 
he  was  the  author  of  two  pieces,  the  Wftdding  and 
the  Merchant,  which  have  been  afcribed  to  him.  He 
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did  not  confine  himfelf  to  dramatic  writing  ;  for  he  left  Acting, 
other  productions,  particularly  his  annals,  mentioned  Acc^ania" 
by  Macrobius,  Prifcian,  Feftus,  and  Nonnius  Marcel-  ,  U°n~  , 
lus.  He  has  been  cenfured  for  writing  in  too  harfh  a 
ftyle,  but  in  all  other  refpects  has  been  efteemed  a  very 
great  poet.  He  was  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  public, 
that  a  comedian  was  puniffied  for  only  mentioning  his 
name  on  the  ftage.  Cicero  fpeaks  with  great  derifion 
of  one  Accius  who  had  written  a  hiftory  j  and,  as  our 
author  had  wrote  annals,  fome  infift  that  he  is  the  per¬ 
fon  cenfured :  but  as  Cicero  himfelf,  Horace,  Quinti¬ 
lian,  Ovid,  and  Paterculus,  have  fpoken  of  our  author 
with  fo  much  applaufe,  we  cannot  think  it  is  the  fame 
perfon  whom  the  Roman  orator  cenfiires  with  fo  much 
feverity. 

There  was  alfo  in  this  age  a  pretty  good  6rator  of 
the  fame  name,  againft  whom  Cicero  defended  Cluen- 
tius.  He  was  born  in  Pifaurum,  and  perhaps  was  a 
relation  of  our  poet. 

ACCIUS,  a  poet  of  the  16th  century,  to  whom  is 
attributed  A  Paraphrafe  of  JEfop's  Fables *  on  which 
Julius  Scaliger  beftows  great  encomiums. 

ACCLAMATION,  a  confufed  noife  or  ffiout  of 
joy,  by  which  the-public  exprefs  their  applaufe,  efteem, 
or  approbation. 

Acclamation*  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a 
certain  form  of  words,  uttered  with  extraordinary  ve¬ 
hemence,  and  in  a  peculiar  tone  fomewhat  refembling 
a  fong,  frequent  in  the  ancient  affemblies.  Acclama¬ 
tions  were  ufually  accompanied  with  applaufes,  with 
which  they  are  fometimes  confounded  :  though  they 
ought  to  be  diftinguiffied  *,  as  acclamation  wTas  given  by 
the  voice,  applaufe  by  the  hands  :  add,  that  acclamation 
was  alfo  beftowed  on  perfons  abfent,  applaufe  only  on 
thofe  prefent.  Acclamation  was  alfo  given  by  women,, 
whereas  applaufe  feems  to  have  been  confined  to  men. 

Acclamations  are  of  various  kinds  5  ecclefiaftical,  mi-- 
litary,  nuptial,  fenatorial,  fynodical,  fcholaftic,  thea¬ 
trical,  &c.  We  meet  with  loud  acclamations,  mufical 
and  rhythmical  acclamations  ;  acclamations  of  joy  and 
refpeft,  and  even  of  reproach  and  contumely.  The 
former,  wherein  words  of  happy  omen  were-ufed,  wTere- 
alfo  called  Laudationes ,  et  bona  vota ,  or  good  wdffies  j 
the  latter,  Execrationes  et  convicia.  Suetonius  furnifhes- 
an  inftance  of  this  laft  kind  in  the  Roman  fenate,  on 
occafion  of  the  decree  for  demolifhing  the  ftatues  of 
Domitian,  when  the  fathers,  as  the  hiftorian  reprefents- 
it,  could  not  refrain  from  contumelious  acclamations  of 
the  deceafedl  The  like  w^ere  ffiown  after  the  death  of 
Commodus,  where  the  acclamations  run  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ftrain  :  Hojli  patria  honores  detrahantur,  parricide 
honores  detrahantur ;  hojlisjlatuas  undique,parricid(ejia~ 
tuas  undique,  gladiator  is  Jlatufls  undique,  &c. — The  for¬ 
mula,  in  acclamations,  was  repeated  fometimes  a  greater, 
fometimes  a  leffer-,  number  of  times.  Hence  we  find  in 
Roman  writers,  acclamatum  ejl  quinquies ,  et  vicies  ;  five, 
times,  and  twenty  times  :  fometimes  alfo  fexagies,  and 
even  oBuagies  ,\  fixty  and  eighty  times. 

Acclamations  wTere  not  unknown  on  the  theatres  in 
the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  j  but 
they  were  artlefs  then,  and  little  other  than  confufed 
ffiouts.  Afterwards  they  became  a  fort  of  regular  con¬ 
certs.  That  mentioned  by  Phsedrus,  leetare  incolumis 
Roma fa  ho  principe,  which  was  made  for  Auguftus,  and 
proved  the  occafion  of  a  pleafant  miftake  of  a  flute- 

player 
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player  called  Princeps,  fhows  that  mufical  acclamations 
were  in  ufe  in  that  emperor’s  reign.  Revertentem  ex 
Provincia  modulatis  carminibus profequebcintur ,  fays  Sue¬ 
tonius,  who  gives  another  inftance  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  :  a  falfe  report  of  Germanicus’s  recovery  be¬ 
ing  fpread  through  Rome,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to 
the  capitol  with  torches  and  victims,  finging,  Saha 
Roma ,  Saha  P atria,  Sahus  eji  Germanicus . — Nero, 
paffionately  fond  of  mufic,  took  fpecial  care  to  improve 
and  perfect  the  mufic  of  acclamations.  Charmed  with 
the  harmony  with  which  the  Alexandrians,  who  came 
to  the  games  celebrated  at  Naples,  had  fung  his  praifes, 
he  brought  feveral  over  to  inftruil  a  number  of  youth, 
chofen  from  among  the  knights  and  people,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  acclamations  practifed  at  Alexandria. 
Thefe  continued  in  ufe  as  long  as  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doric.  But  the  people  did  not  always  make  a  fingle 
chorus  ;  fometimes  there  were  two,  who  anfwered  each 
other  alternately :  thus,  when  Nero  played  on  the 
theatre,  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  were  on  either 
hand,  giving  the  fignal  by  clapping,  5000  foldiers 
called  Augujlals ,  began  to  chant  his  praife,  which  the 
fpeclators  were  obliged  to  repeat.  The  whole  was 
conducted  by  a  mufic-mafter  called  mefochorus  or  pau - 
farius. — The  honour  of  acclamations  was  chiefly  ren¬ 
dered  to  emperors,  their  children,  and  favourites  ;  and 
to  the  magiftrates  who  prefided  at  the  games.  Per- 
fons  of  diftinguifhed  merit  alfo  fometimes  received 
them,  of  which  Quintilian  gives  us  inflances  in  Cato 
and  Virgil.  The  moft  ufual  forms  were,  Feliciter ,  Lon- 
giorem  vitam ,  Annos  felices.  The  a£tors  themfelves, 
and  they  who  gained  the  prizes  in  the  games  of  the 
circus,  were  not  excluded  the  honour  of  acclamations. 

To  theatrical  acclamations  may  be  added  thofe  of 
the  foldiery  and  the  people  in  time  of  triumph.  The 
victorious  army  accompanied  their  general  to  the  capi¬ 
tol  ;  and,  among  the  verfes  they  fung  in  his  praifes,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  Io  Triumphe,  which  the  people 
anfwered  in  the  fame  {train.  It  was  alfo  in  the  way  of 
acclamation,  that  the  foldiers  gave  their  general  the 
title  of  Imperator ,  after  fome  notable  victory  :  a  title 
which  he  only  kept  till  the  time  of  his  triumph. 

The  acclamations  of  the  fenate  were  fomewhat  more 
ferious  than  the  popular  ones  }  but  arofe  from  the  fame 
principle,  vi%.  a  defire  of  plealing  the  prince  or  his  fa¬ 
vourites  *,  and  aimed  likewife  at  the  fame  end,  either 
to  exprefs  the  general  approbation  and  zeal  of  the 
company,  or  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  or  to 
make  him  new  proteftations  of  fidelity.  Thefe  accla¬ 
mations  were  ufually  given  after  a  report  made  by  fome 
fenator,  to  which  the  reft  all  expreffed  their  confent  by 
crying  Omnes,  Omnes;  or  elfe,  £quum  est,  Jus- 
tum  est.  Sometimes  they  began  with  acclamations, 
and  fometimes  ended  with  them  without  other  debates. 
It  was  after  this  manner  that  all  the  elections  and  pro¬ 
clamations  of  emperors,  made  by  the  fenate,  were  con¬ 
ducted  5  fomething  of  which  praCtice  is  ftill  retained 
at  modern  elections  of  kings  and  emperors,  where  Vival 
Rex,  and  Long  live  the  King ,  are  cuftomary  forms  of  ac¬ 
clamation. 

The  Greeks  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  receiving  their 
emperors  in  the  public  places  from  the  Romans.  Luit- 
prand  relates,  that  at  a  proceflion  where  he  was  pre- 
fent,  they  fung  to  the  emperor  Nicephoros,  creAA#  stjjjj 


that  is,  Many  years :  which  Coddin  expreffes  thus,  by  Acdama- 
to  ipotXX tiy  to  ttoXv^oviov,  or  by  to  7roXv%£on^uy ;  and  the  tlon* 
wifh  or  falutation  by  TroXv^ono-fAcn.  And  at  dinner, 1  ■UL* 
the  Greeks  then  prefent  wifhed  with  a  loud  voice  to 
the  emperor  and  Bardas,  Vt  Deus  annos  multiplied  ;  as 
he  tranflates  the  Greek.  Plutarch  mentions  an  accla¬ 
mation  fo  loud,  upon  occafion  of  Flaminius’s  reftoring 
liberty  to  Greece,  that  the  very  birds  fell  from  heaven 
with  the  fhout.  The  Turks  praClife  fomething  like 
this  on  the  fight  of  their  emperors  and  grand  viziers 
to  this  day. 

For  the  acclamations  with  which  authors,  poets,  &c. 
were  received,  who  recited  their  works  in  public  $  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  the  affemblies  for  this  purpofe  were  held 
with  great  parade  in  the  moft  folemn  places,  as  the  ca¬ 
pitol,  temples,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  houfes  of  great 
men.  Invitations  were  fent  everywhere,  in  order  to 
get  the  greater  appearance.  The  chief  care  was,  that 
the  acclamations  might  be  given  with  all  the  order  and 
pomp  poffible.  Men  of  fortune  who  pretended  to  wit, 
kept  able  applauders  in  their  fervice,  and  lent  them  to 
their  friends.  Others  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by 
prefents  and  treats.  Philoftratus  mentions  a  young 
man  named  Vavus,  who  lent  money  to  the  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  forgave  the  intereft  to  fuch  as  applauded  his 
exercifes.  Thefe  acclamations  were  conduced  much 
after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  the  theatre,  both  as 
to  the  mufic  and  the  accompaniments :  they  were  to 
be  fuited  both  to  the  fubjeft  and  to  the  perfon.  There 
were  particular  ones  for  the  pliilofophers,  for  orators, 
for  hiftorians,  and  for  poets.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
rehearfe  all  the  forms  of  them ;  one  of  the  moft  ufual 
was  Sophos,  which  was  to  b^  repeated  three  times.  Mar¬ 
tial  comprehends  feveral  other  ufual  forms  in  this  verfe  ? 

Graviter ,  Citb,  Nequiter,  Euge,  Beat). 


Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  were  barren  on  this 
head.  The  names  of  gods  and  heroes  were  given  thofe 
whom  they  would  extol.  It  was  not  enough  to  do  it 
after  each  head  of  difeourfe,  chiefly  after  the  exordium  j 
but  the  acclamations  were  renewed  at  every  fine  paf- 
fage,  frequently  at  every  period. 

The  acclamations  with  which  the  fpe&ators  honoured 
the  victories  of  the  athletse,  were  a  natural  confequence 
of  the  impetuous  motions  which  attended  the  gymna- 
flic  games.  The  cries  and  acclamations  of  the  people, 
fometimes  exprefling  their  compaffion  and  joy,  fome¬ 
times  their  horror  and  difguft,  are  ftrongly  painted  by 
different  poets  and  orators. 

Acclamations  made  alfo  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  of 
marriage.  They  were  ufed  for  the  omen’s  fake  5  being 
the  Lceta  Omina,  fometimes  fpoken  of  before  marriage 
in  Roman  writers. 

Acclamations,  at  firft  pra&ifed  in  the  theatre,  and 
palling  thence  to  the  fenate,  &.c.  were  in  procefs  of  time 
received  into  the  afts  of  councils,  and  the  ordinary  af¬ 
femblies  of  the  church.  The  people  expreffed  their 
approbation  of  the  preacher  varioufly  j  the  more  ufual 
forms  were,  Orthodox!  Phird  A pojlle,  &c.  Thefe  accla¬ 
mations  being  fometimes  carried  to  excefs,  and  often 
mifplaced,  were  frequently  prohibited  by  the  ancient 
doctors,  and  at  length  abrogated  •,  though  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  in  fome  ufe  about  the  time  of  St 
Bernard. 
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Acclivity  Acclamation  Medals,  among  Antiquaries,  fuch  as 
II  reprefent  the  people  exprefling  their  joy  m  the  polture 
Accolti.  q£  acciamation. 

ACCLIVITY,  the  rife  or  afcent  of  a  hill,  m  oppo- 
fition  to  the  declivity  or  defcent  of  it.  Some  writers 
in  fortification  ufe  it  for  the  talus  of  a  rampart. 

ACCOLA,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  a  perion 
who  lived  near  fome  place  ;  in  which  fenfe,  it  differed 
from  incola,  the  inhabitant  of  fuch  a  place. 

ACCOLxADE,  a  ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  the 

conferring  of  knighthood.  .  ,  , 

Antiquaries  are  not  agreed  wherein  the  accolade 
properly  confided.  The  generality  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
embrace,  or  kifs,  which  princes  anciently  gave  the  new 
knight,  as  a  token  of  their  affeftion  :  whence  the  word 
accolade ;  q.  d.  a  clafping,  or  taking  round  the  neck. 
Others  will  rather  have  it  to  be  a  blow  on  the  chine  oi 
the  neck,  given  on  the  fame  occafion.  ft  he  Accolade 
is  of  fome  antiquity,  in  whichfoever  of  the  two  femes 
it  be  taken.  Greg,  de  Tours  writes,  that  the  kings  ol 
France,  even  of  the  firft  race,  in  conferring  the  gilt 
Ihoulder-belt,  killed  the  knights  on  the  left  cheek.  1  or 
the  ac colee,  or  blow,  John  of  Salilhury  affuves  us,  it 
was  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Normans  :  by  this  it 
was  that  William  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  his  fon  Henry.  At  firft  it  was  given 
with  the  naked  fill  ;  but  was  afterwards  changed  into 
a  blow  with  the  flat  of  the  fword  on  the  ftioulder  of 

the  knight.  . 

ACCOLF/E,  fometlmes  fynonymous  with  Acco- 
LADE,  which  fee.— It  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  fenfes  in 
heraldy  •,  fometimes  it  is  applied  to  two  things  joined  ; 
at  other  times,  to  animals  with  crowns  or  collars  about 
their  necks,  as  the  lion  in  the  Ogilvy’s  arms  ;  and,  laft- 
ly,  toketvs,  battons,  maces,  ftvords,  &c.  placed  faltier- 
wife  behind  the  fhield. 

ACCOLTI,  Benedict,  the  younger,  grandion  of 
Benedict  Accolti  the  elder,  who  flourifhed  about  the 
year  1376,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  141 5-  About  the 
year  1450,  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  republic 
of  Florence,  when  he  was  greatly  diftinguifhed.  He 
wrote  “  Four  Books  concerning  the  War  which  the 
Chriftians  carried  on  againft  the  Infidels  to  recover 
Judaea  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.”  This  work  was 
printed  at  Venice  in  1532,  and  it  is  the  ground-plot 
of  Tafio’s  Jerufalem  Delivered.  He  wrote  alfo  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “  Excellent  Perfonages  of  his  Time,”  in 
the  form  of  dialogue.  He  died  in  1466. 

Accolti,  BencdiB,  was  nephew,  or  according  to 
fome,  grandfon  of  Peter  Accolti,  and  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1497.  He  was  much  dillinguifhed  for  his 
knowledge  of  law,  and  a  moll  retentive  memory  }  and 
was  fuch°a  mailer  of  the  Latin  language,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  flattering  appellation  of  the  Cicero  of  the  age . 
He  enjoyed  very  high  ecclefiallical .  honours  :  Leo  A. 
bellowed  on  him  the  bifhopric  of  Cadiz  *,  Adrian  the  VI. 
rave  him  that  of  Cremona,  and  the  archbilhopnc  ol 
Ravenna  ;  and  Clement  VII.  raifed  him  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal.  At  the  requell  of  Clement,  he  wrote  a 
treatife  in  vindication  of  the  pope’s  right  to  the  iving- 
dom  of  Naples.  He  left  feveral  other  works,  and 
particularly  fome  pieces  of  poetry.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  1549. 

Accolti,  Francis ,  brother  of  the  former,  was  born 
about  the  year  1418.  He  was  profeffar  of  jurnpiu- 
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dence  in  feveral  univerfities,  and  wasftyled  the  prince  Accomm^  • 
lawyers .  His  underltanding  was  vigorous,  his  know-  4  a  *on 
ledge  was  extenfive,  and  his  eloquence  powerful  j  but  Accompa- 
he  was  fo  fordidly  parlimonious  that  he  amaffed  im-  niment. 
menfe  treafures.  He  died  about  the  year  147 0  ?  ancJ  '  “ 

left  behind  him  feveral  works  on  law,  and  fome  trani- 
lations  of  the  works  of  Chryfollom. 

Accolti,  Peter ,  the  fon  of  Benedidl  the  younger, 
was  born  at  Arezzo  about  the  year  1455.  He  was  a 
profefibr  of  law,  and  taught  with  great  reputation.  He 
was  fuccelfively  raifed  to  feveral  bilhoprics,  and  at  lafl 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  151  f .  Fie  was  created  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  prince  of  the  Hate  of  Nepi.  Fie  wrote 
a  comedy  entitled  “  Virginia,”  and  fome  other  poems 
which  were  much  applauded  by  his  contemporaries. 

Fie  died  at  Rome  in  1532. 

ACCOMMODATION,  the  application  of  one 
thing,  by  analogy,  to  another  ;  or  the  making  two  or 
more  things  agree  with  one  another. 

To  know  a  thing  by  accommodation ,  is  to  know  it 
by  the  idea  of  a  funilar  thing  referred  thereto. 

A  prophecy  of  feripture  is  faid  to  be  fulfilled  vari¬ 
ous  ways  j  properly,  as  when  a  thing  foretold  comes 


to  pafs  ;  and  improperly,  or  by  way  of  accortmioda- 
tion ,  when  an  event  happens  to  any  place  or  people, 
like  to  what  fell  out  fome  time  before  to  another.— 

Thus,  the  words  of  Ifaiah,  fpoken  to  thofe  oi  his  own 
time/  are  faid  to  be  fulfilled  in  thofe  who  lived  m  our 
Saviour’s  j  and  ar  z  accommodated  to  them:  “  T  e  hy¬ 
pocrites,  well  did  Efaias  prophefy  of  you,”  &c.  which 
fame  words  St  Paul  afterwards  accommodates  to  the 
Jews  of  his  time. 

The  primitive  church  accommodated  multitudes  ot 
Jewifh,  and  even  heathen  ceremonies  and  pradices,  to 
Chriftian  purpofes }  but  the  Jews  had  before  done  the 
fame  by  the  Gentiles  :  fome  will  even  have  circumci- 
fion,  the  tabernacle,  brazen  ferpent,  &c.  to  ha\e  been 
originally  of  Egyptian  ufe,  and  only  accommodated  by 
Mofes  to  the  purpofes  of  Judaifm*.  Spencer  maintains,  *  ?*»”*> 
that  mod  of  the  rites  of  the  old  law  were  m  imitation^*  ^ 
of  thofe  of  the  Gentiles,  and  particularly  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  j  that  God,  in  order  to  divert  the  children  of  If- 
rael  from  the  worfhip  they  paid  to' their  falfe  deities, 
confecrated  the  greatefl  part  of  the  ceremonies  per¬ 
formed  by  thofe  idolaters,  and  had  formed  out  of  them 
a  body  of  the  ceremonial  law  *?  that  he  hadTndeed  made 
fome  alterations  therein,  as  barriers  againft  idolatry  * 
and  that  he  thus  accommodated  his  worfhip  to  the  genius 
and  occafions  of  Ills  ancient  people.  To  this  conde- 
feenfion  of  God,  according  to  Spencer  f,  is  owing  the 
origin  of  the  tabernacle,  and  particularly  that  ol  the  L  ^  •  ' 

ark.  Thefe  opinions,  however,  have  been  controverted 
by  later  writers. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  fomething  attending  or 
added  as  a  circumftance  to  another,  eithei  by  way  ol 
ornament,  or  for  tke  fake  of  fymmetiy. 

Accompaniment,  Accompagnamento,  Accom- 
pagnatura,  in  Mafic,  denotes  the  inftruments  which 
accompany  a  voice,  in  order  to  fuftam  it,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  mufic  more  full.  The  accompaniment  is  tiled 
in  recitative,  as  well  as  in  fong  •,  on  the  ftage,  as  well 
as  in  the  choir,  &c.  The  ancients  had  likewife  their 
accompaniments  in  the  theatre  ;  they  had  even  differ-- 
ent  kinds  of  inftruments  to  accompany  the  chorus,  tronv 
thofe  which  accompanied  the  aflois  in  the  recitation,. 
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Accompa-  The  accompaniment,  among  the  modems,  is  frequent- 
nillj,ent  Yy  a  different  part  or  melody  from  the  fong  it  accom.- 
Accords.  Panies*  It  is  difputed  whether  it  was  fo  among  the 
ancients.  It  is  generally  alleged,  that  their  accompa¬ 
niments  went  no  farther  than  the  playing  in  oCtave,  or 
in  antiphony  to  the  voice.  The  Abbe  Fraguier,  from 
a  paffage  in  Plato,  .pretends  to  prove,  that  they  had  ac¬ 
tual  Symphony,  or  mufic  in  parts  ;  but  his  arguments 
feem  far  from  being  conclufive. 

Accompaniment,  in  Fainting ,  denotes  fuch  objeCt s 
as  are  added,  either  by  way  of  ornament  or  fitnefs  to 
the  principal  figures  .5  as  dogs,  guns,  game,  &c.  in  a 
hunting  piece. 

Accompaniment,  in  Heraldry,  any  thing  added  to 
a  (hield  by  way  of  ornament }  as  the  belt,  mantling, 
fupporters,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  bearings 
about  a  principal  one  4  as  a  faltier,  bend,  fefs,  chev¬ 
ron,  8tc. 

ACCOMPLICE,  one  that  has  a  hand  in  a  bufinefs^ 
'Or  is  privy  in  the  fame  defign  or  crime  with  another. 
See  Accessor.*/. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  accomplice  can  only  be 
profecuted  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal  offend¬ 
er,  unlefs  the  acceffion  of  the  accomplice  is  immediate, 
in  ipfo  aBu ,  fo  as  in  effect  to  render  them  co-principal. 
By  the  general  rule,  the  accomplice  fuffers  the  fame  pu- 
nifhment  with  the  principal  offender  ;  yet  if  he  be  re¬ 
markably  lefs  guilty,  juftice  will  not  permit  equaLpu- 
niihment. 

The  council  of  Sens,  and  feveral  other  fynodical  ffa- 
-tutes,  exprefsly  prohibit  . the  revealing  of  accomplices . 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  the  entire  execution  or 
fulfilling  of  any  thing. 

Accomplishment  is  principally  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  events  foretold  by  the  Jewifh  prophets  in  the  Old 
Teffament,  and  fulfilled  under  the  New.  We  fay  a 
literal  accomplifhment,  a  myftical  or  fpiritual  accom¬ 
plifhment,  a  fmgle  accompli fhment,  a  double  accom¬ 
plifhment,  a  Jewnfh  accomplifhment,  a  Chriftian,  a  hea¬ 
then  accomplifhment.  The  fame  prophecy  is  fome- 
times  accompliilied  in  all,  or  in  feveral  of  thofe  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Thus,  of  fome  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Teffament,  the  Jews  find  a  literal  accomplifhment 
in  their  own  hiffory,  about  the  time  when  the  prophe¬ 
cy  was  given  :  the  Chriffians  find  another  in  Chrift, 
or  the  earlieff  days  of  the  church  j  the  heathens  ano¬ 
ther,  in  fome  of  their  emperors  *,  the  Mahometans  ano¬ 
ther,  in  their  legiflator,  &c.  There  are  two  principal 
ways  of  accomplifhing  a  prophecy,  direBly ,  and  by  ac¬ 
commodation .  See  Accommodation,  and  Prophe¬ 
cy. 

Accomplishment,  is  .alfo  ufed  for  .any  mental  or 
perfonal  endowment. 

ACCORD,  in  Painting ,  is  the  harmony  that  reigns 
among  the  lights  and  fhades  of  a  picture. 

ACCORDS,  Stephen  Tab ou rot,  seigneur  dec, 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Dijonin  France,  and  king’s 
advocate  in  the  bailiwick  and  chancery  of  that  city,  was 
born  in  1549.  Fie  was  a  man  of  geniu3  and  learn¬ 
ings  but  too  much  addicted  to  trifles,  as  appears  from 
his  piece,  entitled,  “  Les  Bigarrures,”  printed  at  Paris 
in  1582.  This  was  not  his  firff  production,  for  he  had 
,  before  printed  fome  fonnets.  His  work,  entitled  Les 
\  Touches,  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1585  ;  which  is 
indeed  a  collection  of  witty  poems,  but  w*orked  up  in 
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a  loofe  manner,  according  to  the  licentious  taffe  of  Aecorfc. 
that  age.  His  Bigarrures  are  written  in  the  fame v— — v— *■ 
ftrain.  He  was  cenfured  for  this  w7ay  of  writing, 
which  obliged  him  to  publifh  an  apology.  The  lord- 
fhip  of  Accords  is  an  imaginary  fief  or  title  from  the 
device  of  his  anceffors,  which  v*as  a  drum,  w*ith  the 
•motto  a  tons  accords ,  66  chiming  with  all.”  He  had 
Lent  a  fonnet  to  a  daughter  of  M.  Begat,  the  great 
and  learned  ,prefident  of  Burgundy,  “  who  (fays  he) 

•  did  me  4 he  honour  to  love  . me  :  And  inafmuch  (con¬ 
tinues  he),  I  had  fubferibed  my  fonnet  with  only  my 
^device  a  tons  accords ,  this  lady  firff  nicknamed  me,  in 
her  anfw'er,  Seigneur  des  Accords  ;  by  wdiich  title  her 
father  alfo  called  me  feveral  times.  For  this  reafon  I 
chofe  this  furname,  not  only  in  all  my  writings  com¬ 
posed  at  that  time,  but  even  in  thefe  Books.”  He  died 
in  1595,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

ACCORSO  (in  Latin  Accurfius ),  Francis,  the  el¬ 
der,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Bagnolo,  near 
Florence,  in  1182.  He  began  the  ffudy  of  law7  at  a 
Fate  period  of  lire  \  but  fuch  wrere  his  afliduity  and 
proficiency,  that  he  foon  diffinguifhed  himfelf.  He 
was  appointed  profefior  at  Bologna,  and  became  a  very 
eminent  teacher.  Fie  .undertook  the  great  wTork  of 
uniting  and  arranging  into  one  body  the  almoft  end- 
lefs  comments  and  remarks  upon  the  Code,  the  Inffi- 
tutes,  and  Digeffs,  which,  he  obferved,  only  tended  to 
involve  the  fubjeCts  in  obfeurity  and  contradiction. 

When  he  w7as  employed  in  this  wTork,  it  is  faid,  that 
hearing  of  a  fimilar  one  propofed  and  begun  by  Odo- 
fred,  another  law7yer  of  Bologna,  he  feigned  indifpo- 
fition,  interrupted  his  public  leCtures,  and  fhut  himfelf 
up,  till  he  had,  wfith  the  utmoft  expedition,  accomplifh- 
ed  his  defign.  His  work,  entitled  “  A  Perpetual 
Commentary,”  w7as  much  effeemed.  It  w*as  printed 
with  the  “  Body  of  Law,”  publifhed  at  Lyons  in 
,1627.  died  *n  1260,  and  left  very  great  riches. 

His  fon,  the  younger  Francis  Accorfo,  fucceeded  him 
in  his  profefforfhip,  and  accompanied  Edwrard  I.  to 
England,  on  his  return  from  the  crufade  ig.  1237. 

{Gen.  Biogl) 

Accorso,  Mariangelo ,  a  learned  and  ingenious 
critic,  was  a  native  of  Aquila,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  To  a  perfeCt  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  added  an  intimate  acquaintance  ufith 
feveral  modern  languages.  Claflical  literature  was 
much  improved  and  promoted  by  his  labours.  In 
difeovering  and  collating  ancient  manuferipts  he  dis¬ 
played  uncommon  afliduity  and  diligence.  His  w7ork, 
entitled  u  Diatrihce ,”  printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  in 
1524,  is  a  Angular  monument  of  erudition  and  cri¬ 
tical  fkill.  He  beffowred,  it  is  faid,  ,unufual  pains 
on  Claudian,  and  made  above  feven  hundred  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  works  of  that  poet,  from  different  manu¬ 
feripts.  Unfortunately  the  w*orld  has  been  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  thefe  criticifms  5  for  they  were 
never  publifhed.  Thefe  corrections  w7ere  made  while 
he  travelled  on  horfeback  during  a  tour  through  Ger¬ 
many,  a  circumftance  w’hich  is  ffrongly  charaCteriffic 
of  his  induftry  and  afliduity.  An  edition  of  Atntnia- 
nus  Marcellmus ,  w  hich  lie  publifhed  at  Augfburg  in 
1533,  contains  five  books  more  than  any  former  one. 

He  was  the  firff  editor  of  the  u  Letters  of  Cafliodo- 
rus,”  with  his  “  Treatife  on  the  Soul.”  The  affeCted 
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ufe  of  antiquated  terms  introduced  by  fome.  of  the 
Latin  writers  of  that  age,  is  humouroufly  ridiculed 
in  a  dialogue  publifhed  in  1531,  entitled,  “  Ofco,Vot- 
fco ,  Romanoque ,  Eloquentia ,  Inter  locator  ibus,  Dtalogus 
Ludls  Romanis  aBus A  He  compofed  a  book  on  the 
invention  of  printing.  On  the  firft  leaf  of  a  grammar  of 
Donatus,  printed  on  vellum,  there  is  written  with  his 
own  lu?ud  :  46  This  Donatus,  with  another  book  en¬ 
titled  «  Confejfionalia”  were  the  firft  books  printed ; 
and  John  Fault  us,  citizen  of  Mentz,  inventor  of  the 
art,  had  put  them  to  the  prefs  in  the  year  1450.” 
He'  had  been  accufed  of  plagiarifm  in  his  notes  on 
Aufonius  5  and  the  folemn  and  determined  manner  in 
which  he  repelled  this  charge  of  literary  theft,  prefents 
us  with  a  lingular  inftance  of  his  anxiety  and  care  to 
preferve  his  literary  reputation  unftahied  and  pure. 

It  is  in  the  following  oath  :  44  In  the  name  of  gods 
and  men,  of  truth  and  fmcerity,  I  folemnly  fwear,  and, 
if  any  declaration  be  more  binding  than  an  oath,  I 
in  that  form  declare,  and  I  defire  that  my  declaration 
may  be  received  as  ftri£tly  true,  that  I  have  never 
read  or  feen  any  author,  from  which  my  own  lucubra¬ 
tions  have  received  the  fmalleft  affiftance  or  improve¬ 
ment  ;  nay,  that  I  have  even  laboured,  as  far  as  pof- 
lible,  whenever  any  writer  has  publifhed  any  obferva- 
tions  which  I  myfelf  had  before  made,  immediately 
to  blot  them  out  of  my  own  works.  If  in  this  decla¬ 
ration  I  am  forfworn,  may  the  pope  punifh^  my  per¬ 
jury  ;  and  may  an  evil  genius  attend  my  writings,  fo 
that  whatever  in  them  is  good,  or  at  leaf!  tolerable, 
may  appear  to  the  unfkilful  multitude  exceedingly 
bad,  and  even  to  the  learned  trivial  and  contemptible ; 
and  may  the  fmall  reputation  I  now  poflefs  be  given  to 
the  winds,  and  regarded  as  the  worthlefs  boon  of  vul¬ 
gar  levity.”  {Gen,  Biog .) 

ACCOUNT,  or  Accompt,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
computation  or  reckoning  of  any  thing  by  numbers. 
Colie fiively  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  books  which 
merchants,  traders,  bankers,  &c.  ufe  for  recording 
their  tranfaflions  in  bufmefs.  See  Book-keeping. 

Chamber  of  Accounts,  in  the  French  polity,  a  fove- 
reign  court  of  great  antiquity,  which  took  cognizance 
of  and  regiftered  the  accounts  of  the  king’s  revenue  ; 
nearly  the  fame  with  the  Englifh  Court  of  Exchequer, 

Account  is  taken  fometimes,  in  a  particular  fenfe, 
for  the  computation  of  time  :  thus  we  fay,  the  Julian 
Account,  the  Gregorian  Account,  &c.  in  which  fenfe 
it  is  equivalent  to  fiyle. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  Accor  *tant,  in  the  mod 
general  fenfe,  is  a  perfon  {killed  in  accounts.  In  a  more 
reftri&ed  fenfe,  it  is  applied  to  a  perfon,  or  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company  or 
office:  as  the  South  Sea,  the  India  Company,  the 
Bank,  the  Excife,  &c. 

ACCOUNTANTSHIP,  the  art  of  keeping  and 
balancing  accounts.  See  Book-keeping. 

ACCOUNTANT-general,  a  new  officer  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  to 
receive  all  monies  lodged  in  court  inftead  of  the  mailers, 
and  convey  the  fame  to  the  bank  of  England  for  fecurity. 

ACCOUTREMENT,  an  old  term  applied  to  the 
furniture  of  a  foldier,  knight,  or  gentleman. 

ACCRETION,  in  Phyfics,  the  increafe  or  growth 
of  an  organical  body,  by  the  acceffion  of  new  parts. 
See  Nutrition,  Plants,  and  Vegetables. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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Accretion,  among  Civilians,  the  property  acquired  -^cc 
in  a  vague  or  unoccupied  thing,  by  its  adhering  to  or 

following  another  already  occupied  :  thus,  if  a  legacy  _ _ 

be  left  to  two  perfons,  one  of  whom  dies  before  the 
tellator,  the  legacy  devolves  to  the  furvivorby  right  of 
accretion. 

ACCROCHE,  In  Heraldry,  denotes  a  thing’s  being 
hooked  with  another. 

ACCUBATION,  a  poflure  of  the  body,  between 
fitting  and  lying.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  ac- 
c ub are,  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  cubo ,  1  lie* down. 
Accubation,  or  Accubitus,  was  the  table  poflure  ol  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  whence  we  find  the  words  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  for  the  lying,  or  rather  (as  we  call  it) 
fitting  down  to  meat.  The  Greeks  introduced  this 
poflure.  The  Romans,  during  the  frugal  ages  of  the 
republic,  were  flrangers  to  it ;  but  as  luxury  got  foot¬ 
ing,  this  poflure  came  to  be  adopted,  at  leaft  by  the 
men  ;  for  as  to  women,  it  was  reputed  an  indecency  in 
them  to  lie  down  among  the  men  :  though,  afterwards, 
this  too  was  got  over.  Children  did  not  lie  down, 
nor  fervants,  nor  foldiers,  nor  perfons  of  meaner  con¬ 
dition.  They  took  their  meals  fitting,  as  a  poflure  lefs 
indulgent.  The  Roman  manner  of  difpofmg  themfelves 
at  table  was  this  :  A  low7  round  table  wTas  placed  in 
the  c tenaculum ,  or  dining  room,  and,  about  this, 
ufually  three,  fometimes  only  two,  beds  or  couches  ; 
and  according  to  their  number,  it  w7as  called  licit- 
nium  or  triclinium .  Thefe  were  covered  with  a  fort  of 
bedclothes,  richer  or  plainer  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  perfon,  and  furnifhed  with  quilts  and  pillows, 
that  the  guefts  might  lie  the  more  commodioufly.  There 
were  ufually  three  perfons  on  each  bed  ;  to  crowd 
more,  was  eileemed  fordid.  In  eating,  they  lay  down 
on  their  left  Tides,  with  their  heads  retting  on  the  pil¬ 
lows,  or  rather  on  their  elbows.  The  firft  lay  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  with  his  feet  extended  behind  the 
back  of  the  fecond  ;  the  fecond  lay  with  the  hack  of 
his  head  towards  the  navel  of  the  firft,  only  feparated 
by  a  pillow,  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the  third  ;  and 
fo  of  the  third  or  fourth.  The  middle  place  was  efteein- 
ed  the  moft  honourable.  Before  they  came  to  table, 
they  changed  their  clothes,  putting  on  what  they  called 
ccenatoria  vejlis ,  the  dining  garment  ;  and  pulled  off 
their  fhoes,  to  prevent  foiling  the  couch. 

ACCUBITOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  emperors 
of  Conflantinople,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  lie  near  the 
emperor.  He  w’as  the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  had  the  cubicularius  and  procubitor  under 
him. 

ACCUMULATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a&ot 
heaping  or  amaffing  things  together.  Among  lawyers, 
it  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  concurrence  of  feveral  titles 
to  the  fame  thing,  or  of  feveral  circumflances  to  the 

fame  proof.  _  .  . 

Accumulation  of  Degrees ,  in  a  univerfity,  is  the 
taking  feveral  of  them  together,  or  at  fhorter  intervals 
than  ufual  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity.  .  .. 

ACCURSED,  fomething  that  lies  under  a  curie, 

or  fentence  of  excommunication. 

In  the  Jewifh  idiom,  accurfed  and  crucified  w^ere  fy- 
nonymous.  Among  them,  every  one  was  accounted 
accurfed  who  died  on  a  tree.  This  ferves  to  explain 
the  difficult  paffage  in  Rom.  ix.  3.  where  the  apoltle 
r  Paul 
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Accufation  Paul  whiles  himfelf  accurfed  after  the  manner  of  Chrijl , 

Accusative  *\e'  crucified>  if  happily  he  might  by  fuch  a  death  fare 

.  _  his  countrymen.  The  proportion  here  made  ufe 

V  of,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  2  Tim.  i.  3.  where  it  ob- 
viouily  fignifies  after  the  manner  of. 

ACCUSATION,  the  charging  any  perfon  with  a 
criminal  a£lion,  either  in  one’s  own  name,  or  in  that 
of  the  public.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  5 
and  caufari  to  plead. 

Writers  on  politics  treat  of  the  benefit  and  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  public  accufations.  Various  argu¬ 
ments  are  alleged,  both  for  the  encouragement  and 
difeouragement  of  accufations  againft  great  men.  No¬ 
thing,  according  to  Machiavel,  tends  more  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a  Hate,  than  frequent  accufations  of  per- 
fons  truiled  with  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 
This,  accordingly,  was  ftriclly  obferved  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  the  inltances  of  Camillas,  accufed  of  corrup¬ 
tion  by  Manlius  Capitolinus,  &c.  Accufations,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  fame  author,  are  not  more 
beneficial  than  calumnies  are  pernicious ;  which  is  alfo 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Romans.  Manlius  not 
being  able  to  make  good  his  charge  againfl  Camilius, 
ivas  caff  into  prifon. 

Ry  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  public  accufer  for 
public  crimes  j  every  private  perfon,  whether  intereffed 
in  the  crime  or  not,  might  accufe,  and  profecute  the 
accufed  to  punifhment,  or  abfoiution.  Cato,  the  moft 
innocent  perfon  of  his  age,  had  been  accufed  42  times, 
and  as  often  abfolved.  But  the  accufation  of  private 
crimes  was  never  received  but  from  the  mouths  of 
thofe  who  were  immediately  intereffed  in  them  :  None 
(e.  g .)  but  the  lmlhand  could  accufe  his  wife  of  adul¬ 
tery. 

The  ancient  Roman  lawyers  diffinguifhed  between 
pojktlatio ,  delatio ,  and  accufatio.  For,  firft,  leave  was 
defired  to  bring  a  charge  againft  one,  which  was  called 
-  pojlulare :  then  he  againft  whom  the  charge  was  laid 
was  brought  before  the  judge  ;  which  was  called  de¬ 
ferred  or  nominis  delatio :  laft ly,  the  charge  was  drawn 
up  and  prefented ;  which  was  properly  the  accufatio . 
The  accufation  properly  commenced,  according  to  Poe- 
d;anus,  v/hen  the  reus  or  party  charged,  being  inter¬ 
rogated,  denied  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  fubferib- 
td  his  name  to  the  delatio  made  by  his  opponent. 

In  the  French  law,  none  but  the  procureur  general, 
or  his  deputies,  can  form  an  accufation,  except  for  high 
treafon  and  coining,  where  accufation  is  open  to  every 
body.  In  other  crimes,  private  perfons  can  only  a<ft 
the  part  of  denouncers,  and  demand  reparation  for  the 
offence,  with  damages. 

In  Britain ,  by  Magna  Charta,  no  man  fhall  be  im- 
prifoned  or  condemned  on  any  accufation,  without  trial 
by  his  peers,  or  the  law  5  none  fhali  be  vexed  with  any 
accufation,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
no  man  may  be  moleffed  by  petition  to  the  king,  &c. 
imlefs  it  be  by  indi&ment  or  prefentment  of  lawful  men, 
or  by  procefs  at  common  law.  Promoters  of  fuggef- 
tions,  are  to  find  furety  to  purfue  them  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  make  them  good,  fhall  pay  damages  to  the  party 
accufed,  and  alfo  a  fine  to  the  king.  No  perfon  is 
obliged  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  a  queffion  whereby  lie 
may  accufe  himfelf  of  any  crime. 

ACCUSATIVE,  in  Latin  Grammar ,  is  the  fourth 
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cafe  of  nouns,  and  fignifies  the  relation  of  the  ncim  Accufiorum 
on  which  the  adion  implied  in  the  verb  terminates;  11 
and  hence,  in  fuch  languages  as  have  cafes,  thofe  nouns  A(jeFia* 
have  a  particular  termination,  called  accufative ,  as,  .  ^ 

Augujlus  vicit  Antonium ,  Auguflus  vanquilhed  ’  An- 
tony..  Here  Antonium  is  the  noun  on  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  implied  in  the  word  vie  it  terminates ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  muff  have  the  accufative  termination.  Ovid,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  palace  of  the  fun,  fays,  Materiem  fuperaha: 
opus.  The  work  furpaffed  the  materials.  Here  mate¬ 
riem  has  the  accufative  termination  ;  becaufe  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  a&ion  of  the  verb  fuperabat . — In  the  Engiiih 
language  there  are  no  cafes,  except  the  genitive  ;  the 
relation  of  the  noun  being  fhown  by  the  aftiftance  of 
prepofitions,  as  of  to,  from,  &c. 

ACCUSIORUM  Colon  1  a,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
an  inland  town  in  the  Cavares,  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis  ; 
now  Grenoh/e,  in  Dauphine.  See  Grenoble. 

.ACE,  among  gamefters,  a  card  or  die  marked  only 
with  one  point. 

ACELDAMA,  in  Scripture  Hi/I  cry,  a  place  with¬ 
out  the  fouth  wall  of  Jerufalem,  beyond  the  brook  of 
Siloam,  was  called  the  Potters  field,  becaufe  clay  of 
which  pots  were  made  was  dug  out  of  it.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  bought  with  the  money  with  which  the  high 
priefts  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  purebafed  the  blood  of 
Jelus  Chrift,  and  hence  it  was  called  Aceldama,  the 
field  of  blood. 

ACELUM,  or  Ac  ELI  um,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  the  Venetian  territory,  now  called  Axolo,  ft- 
tuated  to  the  weft  of  Trevigi,  at  the  fource  of  the  ri¬ 
vulet  Mufone.  E.  Long.  13°.  N.  Lat.  450. 

ACENTETUM,  or  Acanteta,  in  Natural  Hu 
Jlory,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  pureft  and 
fineft  kind  of  rock  cryftal :  They  ufed  the  cryftai 
in  many  ways  :  fometimes  engraving  on  it,  and  forne- 
times  forming  it  into  vales  and  cups,  which  were  held 
next  in  value  to  the  vafa  murrhi.na  of  thofe  times. 

The  crvffal  they  obtained  from  the  iiknd  of  Cyprus 
was  much  efteemed ;  but  often  faulty  in  particular 
parts,  having  hairs,  cracks,  and  foulneiTes,  which  they 
called  falls,  in  the  middle  of  the  large  pieces.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  when  it  was  ufed  for  engraving  on,  the 
artift  could  conceal  all  thefe  blemiihes  among  the 
ftrokes  of  his  work  ;  but  when  it  was  to  be  formed 
into  cups  or  precious  vafes,  they  always  chofe  the 
acentetum  which  had  no  flaws  «or  blemifhes. 

ACEPHALI,  or  Acep  halite,  a  term  applied  to 
feveral  fe£ls  who  ref  ifed  to  follow  fome  noted  leader. 

Thus  the  perfons  who  refufed  to  follow  either  John  of 
Antioch,  or  St  Cyril,  in  a  difpute  that  happened  in  the 
council  of  Ephefus,  were  termed  Acephali,  without  a 
head  or  leader.  Such  bilhops,  alfo,  as  were  exempt 
from  the  jurifdicftion  and  difeipline  of  their  patriarch, 
were  ftyled  Acephali. 

Acephali,  the  levellers  in  the  reign  of  King  Hen¬ 
ry  I.  wTho  acknowledged  no  head  or  fuperior.  They 
were  reckoned  fo  poor,  that  they  had  not  a  tenement 
by  which  they  might  acknowledge  a  fuperior  lord. 

ACEPHALOUS,  or  Acephalus,  in  a  general 
fenfe  ;  without  a  head. 

The  term  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
certain  nations,  or  people,  reprefented  by  ancient  na- 
turaliffs  and  cofmographers,  as  well  as  by  fome  modem 

travellers, 
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Acephalous  travellers,  as  formed  without  heads;  their  eyes,  mouth, 
II  &c.  being  placed  in  other  parts. 

Acerra.  Such  are  the  Blemmyes,  a  nation  of  Africa  near  the 

♦  v—  ^  jiea£j  0£  t^e  jVf£ger?  reprefented  to  be  by  Pliny  and  So- 

linus  ;  Blemmyes  traduntur  capita  abejffie ,  ore  et  oculis 
peSiore  affix  is.  Ctefias  and  Solinus  mention  others  in 
India  near  the  Ganges,  fine  cervice,  oculos  in  humeris 
habentes.  Mela  alfo  fpeaks  of  people,  quibus  capita  et 
vultus  in  peBore  funt.  And  Suidas,  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus,  Vopifcus,  and  others  after  them,  relate  the  like. 
Some  modern  travellers  ftill  pretend  to  find  Acephalous 
people  in  America. 

Several  opinions  have  been  framed  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  fable  of  the  Acephali.  The  firftis  that  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Bartholin,  who  turns  the  whole  into  a  metaphor ; 
being  convinced,  that  the  name  Acephali  was  anciently 
given  to  fuch  as  had  lefs  brain,  or  conduced  them- 
felves  lefs  by  the  rules  of  prudence  than  others.  Ole- 
arius  rather  apprehends,  that  the  ancient  voyagers, 
viewing  certain  barbarous  people  from  the  coafts,  had 
been  impofed  on  by  their  uncouth  drefs ;  for  that 
the  Samogitians,  being  ftiort  of  ftature,  and  going  in 
the  feverity  of  winter  with  their  heads  covered  in 
hoods,  feem  at  a  diftance  as  if  they  were  headlefs.  F. 
Lafitau  fays,  that  by  Acephali  are  only  meant  people 
whofe  heads  are  funk  below  their  fhoulders.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  Hulfius,  in  his  epitome  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
voyage  to  Guiana,  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  people  which  that 
traveller  found  in  the  province  of  Irvipanama,  between 
the  lakes  of  Panama  and  Caffipa,  who  had  no  head  or 
neck  ;  and  Hondius,  in  his  map,  marks  the  place  with 

*  D.'fcript.  the  figures  of  thefe  monfters.  Yet  De  Laet  *  rejefts 
Amer .1. 17.  the  ftory  ;  being  informed  by  others,  that  the  inha- 
c>  a8,  bitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Caora,  a  river  that  flows 

out  of  the  lake  of  Caflipa,  have  their  heads  fo  far  funk 
between  their  llioulders,  that  many  believed  they  had 
their  eyes  in  their  fhoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  their 
breads. 

But  though  the  exigence  of  a  nation  of  Acephali  be 
ill  warranted,  naturalifts  furnifh  feveral  inftances  of  in¬ 
dividuals  bom  without  heads,  by  fome  lufus  or  devia¬ 
tion  of  nature.  Wepfer  gives  f  a  catalogue  of  fuch 
acephalous  births,  from  Schenckius,  Licetus,  Parceus, 
Wolfius,  Mauriceau,  &c. 

Ace ph alus,  an  obfolete  term  for  the  taenia  or 


+  In  F.pl. 
Ger.  dec.  x. 
an.  3.  obf. 
129.  p.  184. 
Dec.  2. 


tape-worm,  which  was  long  fuppofed  to  be  acephalous, 
obier.  148.  The  firft  who  gave  it  a  head  was  Tulpius ;  and  after 
p.  258.  him,  Fehr  :  The  former  even  makes  it  biceps ,  or  two- 
headed. 

Acephalus,  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  verfe  defec¬ 
tive  in  the  beginning. 

ACER,  the  Maple  or  Sycamore  tree.  See 
Botany  Index. 

ACERB,  a  four  rough  aflringency  of  tafte,  fuch  as 
that  of  unripe  fruit. 

ACERINA,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
and  other  of  the  old  naturalifts,  to  the  fifh  we  at  this 
time  call  the  ruffe.  See  Perca,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ACERNO,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
citerior  principality  of  Naples,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It 
is  fituated  12  miles  north-eafl  of  Saluno  in  E.  Long. 
T5.  46.  N.  Lat.  40.  45. 

ACERRA,  in  Antiquity ,  an  altar  erefted,  among 
the  Romans,  near  the  bed  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  on 
which  his  friends  daily  offered  incenfe  till  his  burial. — 


The  real  intention  probably  was  to  overcome  any  of-  Acerra 
fenfive  fmell  that  might  arife  about  the  corpfe.  The  J 
Chinefe  have  ftill  a  cultom  like  this  :  they  erect  an  al-  u‘ 

tar  to  the  deceafed  in  a  room  hung  with  mourning ;  _____ 
and  place  an  image  of  the  dead  perfon  on  the  altar,  to 
which  every  one  that  approaches  it  bows  four  times, 
and  offers  oblations  and  perfumes. 

The  acerra  alfo  fignified  a  little  pot  wherein  were 
.put  the  incenfe  and  perfumes  to  be  burnt  on  the  altars 
of  the  gods  and  before  the  dead.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife  called  thuribu - 
lum ,  and  pyxis. 

We  find  mention  of  acerra?  in  the  ancient  church. 

The  Jews  had  alfo  their  acerra,  in  our  verfion  render¬ 
ed  cenfers ;  and  the  Romanifts  ftill  retain  them  under 
the  name  of  incenfe  pots.  In  Roman  writers,  we  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  plena  acerra,  a  full  acerra  :  to  un- 
devftand  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  people  were 
obliged  to  offer  incenfe  in  proportion  to  their  etiate  and 
condition  ;  the  rich  in  larger  quantities,  the  poor  only 
a  few  grains  ;  the  former  poured  out  full  acerree  on  the 
altar,  the  latter  took  out  two  or  three  bits  with  their 
fingers. 

Acerra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Agno,  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Naples.  E.  Long. 

14.  30.  N.  Lat.  40.  55. 

ACERR/E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
town  on  the  Clanius,  in  Campania,  not  far  from 
Naples,  now  Acerra. — The  name  alfo  of  another 
town,  now  called  la  Girola,  in  the  territory  and  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  Lodi,  where  the  rivulet  Serio  falls 
into  the  Adda,  to  the  weft  of  Cremona  and  north  of 
Placentia. 

ACESINES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  large  and 
rapid  river  of  India  which  Alexander  palled  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  that  country.  The  kingdom  of  Porus, 
which  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  lay  between 
the  Hydafpes  and  this  river,  which,  uniting  with  the 
former  and  other  confiderable  rivers,  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Indus.  According  to  Major  Rennell,  the 
modem  Jenaub  is  the  Acefines-trf  the  ancients. 

ACESIUS,  a  bifliop  of  Conftantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Conftantine,  was  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  Nova- 
tian  doftrines,  according  to  which  thofe  whom  perie  - 
cutions  had  fhaken  from  the  faith,  or  who  were  guilty 
of  any  mortal  fin  after  baptifm,  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  church,  even  after  exhibit 
ing  the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  fincere  repentance. 
Conftantine,  who  was  extremely  difpleafed  with  the  fe¬ 
verity  of  this  rigid  feft,  in  difeouraging  and  rejedhng 
repentance,  is  laid  to  have  thus  expreffed  himfelf : 

“  Then,  Acefius,  make  a  ladder  for  yourfelf,  and  go 
up  to  heaven  alone.”  {Gen.  Biogl) 

ACESCENT,  a  word  ufed  to  denote  any  thing 
which  is  turning  four,  or  which  is  llightly  acid.  It  is 
only  applied  properly  to  the  former  of  thefe  two  mean¬ 
ings.  The  fecond  may  be  expreffed  by  either  of  the 
two  words,  acidulous,  or  fub-acid. 

ACETABULUM,  in  Antiquity,  a  meafure  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  equal  to  one-eighth  of  our  pint.  It  feems 
to  have  acquired  its  name  from  a  veffel  in  which  ace- 
tum  or  vinegar  was  brought  to  their  fables,  and  which 
probably  contained  about  this  quantity. 

Acetabulum,  in  Anatomy,  a  cavity  in  any  bone 
R  2  for 
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Ace  tabu-  for  receiving  the  protuberant  head  of  another,  and 
lj,m  thereby  forming  that  fpecies  of  articulation  called  En- 

Acliaeans.  arthrosis. 

• - v — ^  .  Acetabulum,  m  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe¬ 

cies  of  the  peziza,  or  cup  peziza,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  fungi  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  got  the 
name  of  acetabulum ,  from  the  refemblance  its  leaves 
bear  to  a  cup.  See  Peziza,  Botany  Index. 

ACETARY.  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of  plants,  ap¬ 
plies  this  term  to  a  pulpy  fubilance,  in  certain  fruits, 
e.  g.  the  pear,  which  is  enclofed  in  a  congeries  of 
fmall  calculous  bodies  towards  the  bafe  of  the  fruit, 
and  is  always  of  an  acid  taile. 

ACETOSA,  sorrel  ;  by  Linnaeus  joined  to  the 
genus  Ritmex .  See  Botany  Index. 

ACET OSELLA,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  Oxalis. 
See  Botany  Index . 

'ACETOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  fubllances 
as  are  four,  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  vinegar. 

ACETUM,  vinegar,  the  vegetable  acid  of  the 
chemifts.  See  Acetous  Acid,  Chemistry  Index . 

ACHABYTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  high  moun¬ 
tain  in  Rhodes,  on  the  top  of  which  Hood  a  temple  of 
Jupiter. 

ACHiEA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Rhodes,  in  the  diffri&  of  Jalylus,  and  the  flrff 
and  molt  ancient  of  all,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Heli- 
ades,  or  grandfons  of  the  Sun. 

Ac  has  a,  a  hamlet  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  on  theEuxine. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Achcei ,  a  colony  of  the 
Orchomenians. 

ACH/EANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  Propria, 
a  Peloponneflan  Hate.  This  republic  was  not  confi- 
derable  in  early  times,  for  the  number  of  its  troops, 
nor  for  its  wealth,  nor  for  the  extent  of  its  territories  ; 
but  it  was  famed  for  its  probity,  its  juflice,  and  its 
love  of  liberty.  Its  high  reputation  for  thefe  virtues 
was  very  ancient.  The  Crotonians  and  Sybarites,  to 
re-eHabiifn  order  in  their  towns,  adopted  the  laws  and 
cuffoms  of  the  Achceans.  After  the  famous  battle  of 
Leuftra,  a  difference  arofe  betwixt  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Thebans,  who  Jheld  the  virtue  of  this  people  in 
luch  veneration,  that  they  terminated  the  difpute  by 
their  deciilon.  The  government  of  the  Achseans  was 
democratical.  They  preferved  their  liberty  till  the 
time  of .  Philip  and  Alexander  :  But  in  the  reign  of 
thefe  princes,  and  afterwards,  they  were  either  fubjeft 
to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Greece,  or  oppreffed  by  cruel  tyrants.  The  Achcean 
commonwealth  confiffed  of  twelve  inconflderabie  towns 
in  Peloponnefus.  Its  firH  annals  are  not  marked  by  any 
great  action,  for  they  are  not  graced  with  one  eminent 
character.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little 
republic  was  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  po¬ 
litical  difeord.  Zeal  for  the  good  of  the  community 
was  now  extinguiffied.  Each  town  was  only  attentive 
to  its  private  intereff.  There  was  no  longer  any  liabi¬ 
lity  in  the  Hate  ;  for  it  changed  its  mailers  with  every 
revolution  in  Macedonia.  Towards  the  124th  Olym¬ 
piad,  about  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Soter  died,  and 
when  PyrrJtius  invaded  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  A- 
c limans  recovered  its  old  inflitutions  and  unanimity. 
The  inhabitants  of  Patrm  and  of  Dymce  were  the  flrff 
affertors  of  ancient  liberty.  The  tyrants  were  banilh- 
eo,  and  the  towns  again  made  one  commonwealth. 
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A  public  counfel  was  then  held,  in  which  affairs  of  Achcei 
importance  were  difeuffed  and  determined.  A  regiffer  II 
was  appointed  to  record  the  tranfadions  of  the  coun-  Achaia' 
cil.  This  affembly  had  two  prefidents,  who  were  no- 
minated  alternately  by  the  different  towns.  But  in- 
Head  of  two  prefidents,  they  foon  eleded  but  one.  Many 
neighbouring^  towns  which  admired  the  conftitution 
of  this  republic,  founded  on  equality,  liberty,  the  love 
of  juflice,  and  of  the  public  good,  were  incorporated 
with  the  Achaeans,  and  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  laws  and  privileges.— The  arms  which  the 
Achaeans  chiefly  ufed  were  flings.  They  were  trained 
to  the  art  from  their  infancy,  by  flinging  from  a  great 
diflance,  at  a  circular  mark  of  a  moderate  circumference. 

By  long  practice  they  took  fo  nice  an  aim,  that  they 
were  Hire,  not  only  to  hit  their  enemies  on  the  head, 
but  on  any  part  of  the  face  they  cbofe.  Their  flings’ 
were  of  a  different  kind  from  thofe  of  the  Balearians, 
whom  they  far  furpaffed  in  dexterity. 

ACHZEI,  Achaeans,  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia 
Propria.  In  Livy,  the  people  of  Greece  j  for  the  moll 
part  called  Achivi ,  by  the  Roman  poets.  In  Homer,, 
the  general  name  for  Grecians.  See  Achaeans. 

AC H AL OR U M  portus,  (Pliny)  $  now  Porto  Buott , 
a  harbour  of  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  on  the  Euxine  : 

Another  near  Sigaeum,  into  which  the  Xanthus,  after 
being  joined  by  the  Simois,  falls. 

ACH7EMENES,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
grandfather  of  Cambvfes,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Cyrus  the  flrff,  king  of  Perfia.  MoH  of  the  commen¬ 
tators  of  Horace  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Achsemenes 
whom  that  poet  mentions,  ode  xii.  of  his  2d  book,  w  as 
one  of  the  Ferflan  monarchs  \  but,  if  that  were  true, 
he  muff  have  reigned  before  the  Medes  fubdued  the 
Perflans  5  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any  king  of  that  name 
from  the  time  that  the  Perflans  founded  that  great  mo¬ 
narchy,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  fecond  univerfal 
one.  However  this  be,  the  epithet  Achcemeji  in  ns  is 
frequently  given  to  the  Perflans,  in  the  old  Latin 
poets.  ' 

Achjemenes,  fon  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Perfla,  and 
brother  of  Xerxes,  had  the  government  of  Egypt  be- 
Howed  on  him,  after  Xerxes  had  forced  the  Egyptians 
to  return  to  their  allegiance.  He  fome  time  after  com¬ 
manded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  celebrated  expedition 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  all  Greece.  The  Egyptians 
having  again  taken  up  arms  after  the  death  of  Xerxes, 
Acha^menes  w^as  fent  into  Egypt  to  fupprefs  the  rebel¬ 
lion  p  but  rv  as  vanquiffied  by  Inarus,  chief  of  the  rebels, 
fuccoured  by  the  Athenians. 

ACH/EUS,  coufln-german  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  kings  of  Syria,  became  a 
very  powerful  monarch,  and  enjoyed  the  dominions  he 
had  ufurped  for  many  years  ;  but  at  laff  he  was  punifli- 
ed  for  his  ufurpations  in  a  dreadful  manner,  in  the 
140th  year  of  Rome,  as  related  by  Polybius*.  *  Lib  viii 

ACHAIA,  a  name  taken  for  that  part  of  Greece  cap.  56. 
which  Ptolemy  calls  Hellas ;  the  younger  Pliny,  Grcc - 
cia ;  now  called  Livadia :  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Theffaly,  the  river  Sperchius,  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and 
Mount  Oeta  ;  on  the  well  by  the  river  Achelous  ;  on 
the  call,  turning  a  little  to  the  north,  it  is  waffled  bv 
the  Archipelago,  dow  n  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium  5 
on  the  fouth;  joined  to  Peloponnefus,  or  the  Morea,  by 
the  iffhmus  of  Corinth,  five  miles  bread. 


Achaia 
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A'chaia  Achaia  Propria ,  anciently  a  fmall  diftricl  in  the 
il  north  of  Peloponnefus,  running  weftward  along  the  bay 
Acheen.  .  Qf  Corinth,  and  bounded  on  the  well  by  the  Ionian 
fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Sicyonia  :  inhabitants,  the  Achceans,  properly  fo 
called  -,  its  metropolis,  Patne.  It  is  now  called  Roma¬ 
nia  Alta ,  in  the  Morea. 

Achaia  was  alfo  taken  for  all  thofe  countries  that 
joined  in  the  Achaean  league,  reduced  by  the  Romans 
to  a  province.  Likewife  for  Peloponnefus. 

Achaije  Prejhyteri ,  or  the  Preibyters  of  Achaia, 
were  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Andrew  the  apoftle,  A.  D.  59  ;  and  are  laid  to  have 
written  an  epiltle  in  relation  to  it.  Bellarmin,  and  fe- 
veral  other  eminent  writers  in  the  church  of  Rome,  al¬ 
low  it  to  be  genuine  ;  while  Du  Pin,  and  fome  others, 
exprefsly  rejeC  it. 

ACPI AIUS,  fon  of  Ethwin,  was  raifed  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  788.  The  emperor  Char¬ 
lemagne  fent  an  embaffy  to  this  prince  to  requeft  an 
alliance  with  him  again!!  the  Engli!h,  whofe  pirates  fo 
infefted  the  feaj,  that  the  merchants  could  not  carry  on 
their  trade.  This  alliance  was  concluded  in  France 
upon  conditions  fo  advantageous  to  the  Scots,  that 
Achaius,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  added  to  the 
arms  of  Scotland  a  double  field  fowed.  with  lilies.  He 
died  in  819. 

ACHALALACTLI,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fpccies  of 
king’s-fi!her.  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 

ACHAN,  the  fon  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe,  of  Judah, 
at  the  taking  of  Jericho  concealed  two  hundred  ftiekels 
of  filver,  a  Babylonilh  garment,  and  a  wedge  of  gold, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  command  of  God.  This  fin 
proved  fatal  to  the  Ifraelites,  who  were  repulfed  at  the 
fiege  of  Ai.  In  this  dreadful  exigence,  Jolhua  proftrat- 
ed  himfelf  before  the  Lord,  and  begged  that  he  would 
have  mercy  upon  his  people.  Achan  was  difcovered 
by  calling  lotSj  and  he  and  his  children  were  Honed  to 
death.  This  expiation  being  made,  Ai  was  taken  by 
ftratagem.  Jofli.  vii.  8,  9. 

ACHANE,  an  ancient  Perfian  corn  meafure,  con¬ 
taining  45  Attic  medimni. 

ACHARACA,  anciently  a  town  of  Lydia,  fituated 
between  Tralles  and  Nyfa  j  in  which  were  the  temple 
of  Pluto,  and  the  cave  Charonium,  where  patients  fiept 
in  order  to  obtain  a  cure. 

ACHAT,  in  Law ,  implies  a  purchafe  cr  bargain. 
And  hence  probably  purveyors  were  called  Achators , 
from  their  making  bargains. 

ACHATES,  the  companion  of  A£neas,  and  Ills  moft 
faithful  friend,  celebrated  in  Virgil. 

Achates,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  fame  as  Agate. 

Achates,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Sicily, 
now  the  Dr  ilia;  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  almoft 
parallel  with,  and  at  no  great  diftance  from,  the  Gela ; 
and  rifes  in  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Noto.  It 
gave  name  to  the  achates,  or  agate,  faid  to  be  firft 
found  there. 

ACHAZIB,  or  Achzib,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Galilee,  in  the  tribe  of  Aflier,  nine  miles  from 
Ptolemais. — Alfo  a  tow'n  in  the  more  fouthera  parts  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah. 

ACHEEN,  Ache',  or  Aches,  a  kingdom  of  Su¬ 
matra  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  on  the  northwefi.cn) 
part  of  the  ifland,  • 


The  capital  is  fituated  on  a  river  which  empties  it-  Aeheen: 
felf  near  the  north-weft  point,  or  Acheen  head,  about v — -v — 
two  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  lies  in  a  wide  valley, 
formed  like  an  amphitheatre  by  two  lofty  ranges  of  hills. 

The  river  is  not  large,  and  by  emptying  itfelf  in  feveral 
channels  is  rendered  very  {hallow  at  the  bar.  In  the 
dry  monfoon,  it  will  not  admit  boats  of  any  burthen, 
much  lefs  large  veffels,  which  lie  without,  in  the  road 
formed  by  the  iflands  off  the  point.  Though  no  longer 
the  grea*t  mart  of  eaftern  commodities,  it  ftill  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  natives  of  that  part  of 
the  coaft  of  Indollan  called  Pellinga ,  who  fupply  it  with 
the  cotton  goods  of  their  country,  and  receive  in  re¬ 
turn,  gold  dull,  fapan  wood,  betel-nut,  patch-leaf,  a 
little  pepper,  fulphur,  camphire,  and  benzoin.  The 
country  js  fupplied  with  Bengal  opium,  and  alfo  with 
iron,  and  many  other  articles  of  merchandife,  by  the 
European  traders. 

Acheen  is  efteemed,  comparatively,  healthy,  being 
more  free  from  woods  and  fw amps  than  moft  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ifland  j  and  the  fevers  and  dyfenteries  to 
which  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  give  •  oceafion,  are  there 
faid  to  be  uncommon.  The  foil  is  light  and  fertile  ; 
and  the  produCs,  befide  thofe  already  enumerated  as 
articles  of  export  trade,  and  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  are 
chiefly  rice  and  cotton.  There  is  likewife  fome  raw 
filk  procured  in  the  country,  of  very  inferior  quality, 

Gold  duft  is  colle£led  in  the  mountains  near  Acheen, 
but  the  greateft  part  is  brought  from  the  fouthern  ports 
of  Nalaboo  and  Soofoo.  The  lulphur  is  gathered  from 
a  volcano  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  fup- 
plies  their  own  confumption  for  the  manufaCure  of 
gunpowder,  and  admits  of  a  large  exportation. 

In  their  perfons,  the  Achenefe  differ  from  the  reft  of 
the  Sumatrans,  being  taller,  ftouter,  and  darker  com- 
plexioned.  They  appear  not  t6  be  a  genuine  people  j  but 
are  thought,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Battas,  Malays,  and  Moors,  from  the  weft  of 
India.  In  their  difpolitions  they  are  more  afcive  and 
induftrious  than  their  neighbours  :  they  poffefs  more 
penetration  and  fagacity ;  have  more  general  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and,  as  merchants,  they  deal  upon  a  more  exten- 
five  and  liberal  footing.  Their  religion  is  Mahometan- 
ifm  j  and  having  a  great  number  of  mofques  and  priefts,. 
its  forms  and  ceremonies  are  ftridy  obferved. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  and  the  nature  of  the 
buildings,  are  much  the  fame  as  are  found  in  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  Malay  bazars,  excepting  that  the  fuperior 
wrealth  of  this  place  has  occafioned  a  great  number 
of  public  edifices,  but  w  ithout  the  fmalleft  pretenfions 
to  magnificence?  The  king’s  palace,  if  it  deferves  the 
appellation,.  is  a  very  rude  and  uncouth  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  defigned  to  refift  the  force  of  an  enemy,  and 
furrounded  for  that  purpofe  by  ftrong  walls,  but  with¬ 
out  any  regular  plan,  oi  View  to  the  modern  fyftem  of 
military  attack.  The  houfes  in  common  are  built  of 
bamboos  and  rough  timber,  and  raifed  fome  feet  from 
the  ground  on  account  of  the  place  being  overflowed 
in  the  rainy  feafon. 

A  coi?5derable  fabric  of  a  thick  fpecies  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  of  fluff  for  the  fliort  drawers  worn  both  .by 
Malays  and  Achenefe,  is  eftabliflied  here,  and  fupplies 
an  extenfive  demand.  They  weave  alfo  very  handlbme  - 
filk  pieces,  of  a  particular  form,  for  that  part  of  the 
drefs  w  hich  is  called  by  the  Malays  cayen y throng. 

The 
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A<h  -n.  The  Achenefe  are  expert  and  bold  navigators, 
and  employ  a  variety  of  veffels,  according  to  the 
voyages  they  undertake,  and  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  defign  them.  The  river  is  covered  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  hilling  fampans  or  canoes,  which  go  to  fea 
with  the  morning  breeze,  and  return  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  fea  wind,  full  laden. 

Having  no  convenient  coins,  though  moft  fpecies  of 
money  will  be  taken  here  at  a  valuation,  they  com¬ 
monly  make  their  payments  in  gold  dull,  and  for  that 
purpofe  are  all  provided  with  fcales  or  finall  fteclyards. 
They  carry  their  gold  about  them,  wrapped  up  in 
pieces  of  bladder,  and  often  purcnafe  to  fo  fmall  an 
amount,  as  to  make  ufe  of  grain  or  feeds  for  weights, 

The  monarchy  is  hereditary  j  and  the  king  ufually 
maintains  a  guard  of  100  fepoys  about  his  palace. 

According  to  Mr  Marfden,  “  the  grand  council 
of  the  nation  confifts  of  the  king  or  Julian ,  four 
oolooballangs ,  and  eight  of  a  lower  degree,  who  fit 
on  his  right  hand,  and  fixteen  cajoorangs ,  who  fit 
on  his  left.  At  the  king’s  feet  fits  a  woman,  to 
whom  be  makes  known  his  pleafure  :  by  her  it  is 
communicated  to  an  eunuch,  who  fits  next  to  her  $ 
and  by  him  to  an  officer  named  cajoorang  gondong , 
who  then  proclaims  it  aloud  to  the  alfembly.  There 
are  alfo  prefent  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom 
has  the  government  of  the  bazar  or  market,  and  the 
other  the  fuperintending  and  carrying  into  execution 
the  puniffiment  of  criminals.  All  matters  relative  to 
commerce  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  come  under  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  Jhabandar ,  who  performs  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  giving  the  chap  or  licenfe  for  trade  }  which 
is  done  by  lifting  a  golden- hafted  creefe  over  the  head 
of  the  merchant  who  arrives,  and  without  which  he 
dares  not  to  land  his  goods.  Prefents,  the  value  of 
which  are  become  pretty  regularly  afcertained,  are  then 
fent  to  the  king  and  his  officers.  If  the  Arranger  be  in 
the  ftyle  of  an  ambaffador,  the  royal  elephants  are  fent 
down  to  carry  him  and  his  letters  to  the  monarch’s 
prefence  \  thefe  being  firft  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
an  eunuch,  who  places  them  in  a  filver  diffi,  covered 
with  rich  filk,  on  the  back  of  the  larged  elephant, 
which  is  provided  with  a  machine  ( 'bonder )  for  that 
purpofe.  Within  about  an  hundred  yards  of  an  open 
hall  where  the  king  fits,  the  cavalcade  ftops,  and  the 
ambaffador  difmounts,  and  makes  his  obeifanceby  bend¬ 
ing  his  body,  and  lifting  his  joined  hands  to  his  head. 
When  he  enters  the  palace,  if  an  European,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  off  his  ffioes }  and  having  made  a  fe- 
cond  obeifance,  is  feated  upon  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
where  betel  is  brought  to  him.  The  throne  was  fome 
years  ago  of  ivory  and  tortoifelhell  $  and  when  the  place 
was  governed  by  queens,  a  curtain  of  gauze  was  hung 
before  it,  which  did  notobftruft  the  audience,  but  pre¬ 
vented  any  perfect  view.  The  ftranger,  after  fome  ge¬ 
neral  difcourfe,  is  then  conducted  to  a  feparate  build¬ 
ing,  where  he  is  entertained  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
country  by  the  officers  of  ftate,  and  in  the  evening  re¬ 
turns  in  the  manner  he  came,  furrounded  by  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  lights.  On  high  days  ( aree  ■npah)  the 
king  goes  in  great  ftate,  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly 
caparifoned,  to  the  great  mofque,  preceded  by  his  ooloo- 
ballangs ,  who  are  armed  nearly  in  the  European  manner.” 

The  country  under  the  immediate  jurifdi&ion  of 
.Acheen,  is  divided  into  three  di drifts,  named  Duo- 


pooloo  duo ,  Dtto-pooloo  leemo ,  and  Duo-pooloo  attain.  Each  Acheen, 
diftrict  is  governed  by  a  pang  leemo,  and  under  him  an  Achelous. 
imaum  and  four  pangeeches  to  each  mofque.  ~ 

“  Acheen  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  feveritv 
with  which  crimes  are  punifhed  by  theix  laws  :  the 
fame  rigour  Hill  fubfifts,  and  there  is  no  commutation 
admitted,  as  is  regularly  eftablifhed  in  the  fouthern 
countries.  There  is  great  reafon,  however,  to  conclude, 
that  the  poor  alone  experience  the  rod  of  juftice  }  the 
nobles  being  fecure  from  retribution  in  the  number  of 
their  dependants.  Petty  theft  is  punilhed  by  fufpend- 
ing  the  criminal  from  a  tree,  with  a  gun  or  heavy 
weight  tied  to  his  feet ;  or  by  cutting  off  a.  finger,  a 
hand,  or  leg,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  theft. 

Many  of  thefe  mutilated  and  wretched  objects  are  daily 
to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets.  Robbery  on  the  highway  and 
houfe-breaking  are  punifhed  by  drowning,  and  after¬ 
wards  expofing  the  body  on  a  ftake  for  a  few  days.  If 
the  robbery  is  committed  upon  an  imaum  or  prieft,  the 
facrilege  is  expiated  by  burning  the  criminal  alive.  A 
man  who  is  convifted  of  adultery  is  feldom  attempted 
to  be  fereened  by  his  friendsr  but  is  delivered  up  to  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  injured  hufband.  Thefe 
take  him  to  fome  large  plain,  and  forming  themfelves 
in  a  circle,  place  him  in  the  middle.  A  large  weapon 
called  a  gadoobong ,  is  then  delivered  to  him  by  one  of 
his  family  ;  and  if  he  can  force  his  way  through  thofe 
who  furround  him,  and  make  his  efcape,  he  is  not  li¬ 
able  to  further  profecution  ;  but  it  commonly  happens 
that  he  is  inftantly  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  cafe  his  rela¬ 
tions  bury  him  as  they  would  a  dead  buffalo,  refilling  - 
to  admit  the  corpfe  into  their  houfe,  or  to  perform  any 
funeral  rites.”  Thefe  difeouragements  to  vice  might 
feem  to  befpeak  a  moral  and  virtuous  people  :  yet  all 
travellers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  Achenefe  as  one  of 
the  moft  difhoneft  and  flagitious  nations  of  the  Eaft. 

Acheen  was  vifited  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1 509,  only 
1 2  years  after  they  had  difcovered  the  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  made 
various  attempts  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  country, 
but  were  expelled  with  difgrace.  See  Sumatra. 

ACHELOUS,  in  Fabulous  Htflory ,  wreitled  with 
Hercules,  for  no  lefs  a  prize  than  Deianira,  daughter 
of  King  CEneus  :  but  as  Achelous  had  the  power  of  af- 
fuming  all  lhapes,  the  conteft  was  long  dubious :  at  laft, 
as  he  took  that  of  a  bull,  Hercules  tore  off  one  of  his 
horns ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  fubmit,  and  to  redeem 
it  by  giving  the  conqueror  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  the 
fame  with  the  Cornucopise  or  horn  of  plenty  j  which 
Hercules  having  filled  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  confe- 
crated  to  Jupiter.  Some  explain  this  fable,  by  faying, 

That  Achelous  is  a  winding  river  of  Greece,  whofe 
ftreamwas  fo  rapid,  that  it  roared  like  a  bull,  and  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks ;  but  Hercules,  by  bringing  it  into 
two  channels,  broke  off  one  of  the  horns,  and  fo  reftor- 
ed  plenty  to  the  country.  See  the  next  article. 

Achxlous,  a  river  of  Acarnania  $  which  rifes  in 
Mount  Pindus,  and,  dividing  /Etolia  from  Acarnania, 
falls  from  north  to  fouth  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus. 

It  was  formerly  called  Thoas  from  its  impetuofity,  and 
king  of  rivers,  (Homer).  The  epithet  Acheloius  is 
ufed  for  Aqueus ,  (Virgil)  }  the  ancients  calling  all  wa¬ 
ter  Achelous,  efpecially  in  caths,  vows,  and  lac ri fees, 
according  to  Ephorus  :  Now  called  Afpro  Potrtna . 

Rivers  are  by  the  ancient  poets  called  Faurjorw  ", 
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either  from  the  bellowing  of  their  waters,  or  from 
their  ploughing  the  earth  in  their  courfe  :  Hercules, 
retraining  by  dikes  and  mounds  the  inundations  oi  the 
Jchelous is  faid  to  have  broken  off  one  of  his  horns, 

End  to  have  brought  back  plenty  to  the  country.  See 
the  preceding  article.  .  r 

ACHERI,  Luke  d’,  a  learned  Benedictine  oi  the 
congregation  of  St  Maur,  was  born  at  ot  Quint  in,  in 
Picardy,  in  1609  ;  and  made  himfelf  famous  by  print¬ 
ing  feveral  works,  which  till  then  were  only  in  manu- 
fcript :  particularly,  the  epiffle  attributed  to  St  jjar- 
nabas  ;  the  works  of  Lanfranc,  archbiffiop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  a  colleftisn  of  fcarce  and  curious  pieces,  under 
the  title  of  Spkilegium,  i.  e.  Gleanings,  in  thirteen  vo¬ 
lumes,  quarto.  The  prefaces  and  notes,  which  he  an¬ 
nexed  to  many  of  tliefe  pieces,  fhow  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  genius  and  abilities.  He  had  alio  fome  (hare  in 
the  pieces  inierted  in  the  fir  ft  volumes  of  I  he  adls  of 
the  Saints  of  the  order  of  St  BeiiediS  ;  the  title  where¬ 
of  acquaints  us  that  they  were  collected  and  pubiiihed 
by  him  and  Father  Mabillon.  After  a  very  retired  lite, 
till  the  age  of  73?  diecr  at  Pans  the  29th  of  A^r*l 
1685,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Germain  in  the  Fields,  where 
he  had  been  librarian. 

ACHERNF.R,  or  Acharner,  a  ftar  of  the  firlt 
magnitude  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  conftella- 
tion  Eridanus,  but  invifible  in  our  latitude. 

ACHERON,  in  Mythology,  a  river  of  Epirus.  The 
poets  feigned  it  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Ceres,  whom 
Hie  hid  in  hell  for  fear  of  the  Titans,  and  turned  into 
a  river,  over  which  fouls  departed  were  ferried  in  their 
way  to  Elyfium.  . 

Acheron,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  nver  oi  Tnef- 
protia,  in  Epirus  ;  which,  after  forming  the  lake  Ache- 
rufia,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  promontory  of  Chi- 
merium,  falls  into  the  fea  to  the  weft  of  the  Sinus  Am- 
bracius,  in  a  courfe  from  nortn  to  fouth. 

Acheron,  or  Acheros,  a  river  of  the  Bruttii  in 
Italy,  running  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  where  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus  was  flam  by  the  Lucani,  being  deceived 
by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  bade  liim  beware  of 
Acheron. 

ACHARSET,  an  ancient  meafure  of  corn,  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  the  fame  with  cur  quarter,  or  eight  b  a  fuels. 

ACHERUSIA  palus,  a  lake  between  Cumse,  and 
the  promontory  Mifenuro .  "now  il  Logo  della  Cohucui, 
(Cluverius).  Some  confound  it  with  the  Lacus  Lucn- 
nus ,  and  others  with  the  Lacus  Avernu  But  Strabo  and 
Pliny  diftinguirh  them.  The  former  takes  it  to' be  an 
effuhon,  exundation,  or  wafties  of  the  fea,  and  there¬ 
fore  called  by  Lycophron,  AyjngscM  — Alfo  a  lake 
of  Epirus,  through  which  the  Acheron  runs.— There 
is  alfo  an  Acherujia ,  a  peninfula  of  Bithynia  on  the 
Euxine,  near  Heracles ;  and  a  cave  there  of  the  fame 
name,  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  ha\e  oe- 
feended  to  hell  to  drag  forth  Cerberus. 

ACHIAR,  is  a  Malayan  word,  which  frgnifiesall 
forts  of  fruits  and  roots  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice. 
The  Hutch  import  from  Batavia  all  forts  of  achiar,  but 
particularly  that  of  Bamboo,  a  kind  of  cane,  extreme¬ 
ly  thick,  which  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  pre- 
ferved  there,  whilft  it  is  (till  green,  with  very  ffrong 
vinegar  and  fpice  ;  and  is  called  bamboo  achiar .  he 
name  changes  according  to  the  fruit  with  which  the 
achiar  is  made. 
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ACHICOLUM,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fornix,  tho- 
lus ,  or  Judatorium  of  the  ancient  baths;  which  was  a 

hot  room  where  they  ufed  to  iweat.  It  is  alfo  called _ 

architholus. 

ACHILLiEA,  Yariow,  Milfoil,  Nosebleed, 
or  Sneezewort.  See  Botany  Index . 

ACHILLE1D,  Achilleis,  a  celebrated  poem  of 
Statius,  in  which  that  author  propofed  to  deliver  the 
whole  life  and  exploits  of  Achilles;  but  being  prevent¬ 
ed  by  death,  he  has  only  treated  of  the  infancy  and 
education  of  his  hero.  See  Statius. 

ACHILLES,  one  of  the  greateft  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece,  -was  the  fon  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  He  was 
a  native  of  Phthia,  in  Theffaly.  His  mother,  it  is  faid, 
in  order  to  confume  every  mortal  part  of  his  body,  ufed 
to  lay  him  every  night  under  live  coals,  anointing  him 
with  ambrofia,  which  preferred  every  part  from  burn¬ 
ing  but  one  of  his  lips,  owing  to  his  having  licked  it. 
She  dipped  him  alfo  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Styx  ; 
by  which  his  whole  body  became  invulnerable,  except 
that  part  of  his  heel  by  which  fhe  held  him.  But  this 
opinion  is  not  univerlal,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  his  cha- 
racler  as  drawn  by  Homer  ;  for  in  the  Iliad  (B.  xxi. 
161.)  he  is  actually  rvounded  in  the  right  arm,  by  the 
lance  of  Afteropeus,  in  the  battle  near  the  river  Sca- 
mander.  Thetis  afterwards  intruded  him  to  the  care  of 
the  centaur  Chiron,  who,  to  give  him  the  ftrength  ne- 
ceffary  for  martial  toil,  fed  him  with  honey  and  the 
marrow  of  lions  and  wild  boars.  To  prevent  his  going 
to  the  liege  of  Troy,  Ihe  difguifed  him  in  female  appa¬ 
rel,  and  hid  him  among  the  maidens  at  the  court  of 
King  Lycomedes  :  but  Ulyffes  difeovering  him,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  follow  the  Greeks.  Achilles  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  a  number  of  heroic  actions  at  the  ffege. 
Being  difgufted,  however,  with  Agamemnon  for  the 
Jofs  of  Brifeis,  he  retired  from  the  camp.  But  return¬ 
ing  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend  Fatroclus,  he  flew 
He 61  or,  fattened  his  corpfe  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged 
it  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  laft  Paris,  the  brother' 
ofHecdor,  wounded  him  in  the  heel  with  an  arrow,, 
while  he  was  in  the  temple  treating  about  his  marriage 
with  Philo xena,  daughter  of  King  Priam.  Of  this 
wound  he  died,  and  was  interred  on  the  promontory  of - 
Sigoeum  ;  and  after  Troy  was  taken,  the  Greeks  facri- 
ficed  Philoxena  on  his  tomb,  in  obedience  to  his  defire, 
that  he  might  enjoy  her  company  in  the  Elyfian  fields. 

It  is  faid,  that  Alexander,  feeing  this  tomb,  honoured 
it  by  placing  a  crown  upon  it ;  at  the  fame  time  cry¬ 
ing  out,  that  “  Achilles  was  happy  in  having,  during 
his  life,  fuch  a  friend  as  Patroclus;  and,  after  his  death, 
a  poet  like  Homer.”  Achilles  is  fuppofed  to  have 
died  11 83  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Achilles  Tatius.  See  Tatius. 

Tendo  Achillis ,  in  Anatomy ,  is  a  ffrong  tendinous 
cord  formed  by  the  tendons  of  feveral  rnuficies,  and  in- 
ferted  into  the  os  calcis.  It  lias  its  name  from  the  fa¬ 
tal  wound  Achilles  is  faid  to  have  received  in  that  part 
from  Paris  the  foil  of  Priam. 

ACHILLINI,  Alexander,  born  at  Bologna,  and 
do6for  of  philofophy  in  that  univerfity.  He  fiourifhed 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, .  and  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence  was  fly  led  the  Great  Philofopher.  He  wras  a 
ffedfaff  follower  and  accurate  interpreter  of  Averroes 
upon  Ariftotle,  but  mod  admired  for  his  acutenefs  and 
flrength  of  arguing  in  private  and  public  deputations- 
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•Af'hllllm  He  made  a  furprifmg  quick  progrefs  in  his  fludies,  and 
Achme  was  velT  earlL  promoted  to  a  profelforfhip  in  the  uni- 
veriity ;  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fo  much 
applaufe  that  his  name  became  famous  throughout  all 
Italy.  He  continued  at  Bologna  till  the  year  1506; 
when  the  univerfity  of  Padua  made  choice  of  him  to 
fucceed  Antonio  Francatiano  in  the  firfl  chair  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  his  fame  brought  vafl  numbers  of  Rodents 
to  his  le-ilures  at  Padua  :  but  the  war,  wherein  the  re- 
,public  of  Venice  was  engaged  again!!  the  league  of 
Cambray.  putting  a  hop  to  the  ledlurcs  of  that  univer¬ 
sity,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  fame  marks  of  honour  and  diflinclion 
as  beiore,  and  again  appointed  profelfor  of  philofophy 
in  Bologna.  He  fperit  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
city,  where  he  died,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St  Martin  the  Great,  which  belongs 
to  the  Carmelite  friars.  Jovius,  who  knew  Achillini, 
and  heard  his  le6lures,  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  ofifuch 
exceeding  Simplicity,  and  fo  unacquainted  with  addrefs 
and  battery,  that  he  was  a  laughing  flock  to  the  pert 
and  fancy  young  fcholars,  although  efleemed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  learning.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  on  phi- 
lofophical  fubjedls,  which  he  publifhed,  and  dedicated 
to  John  Bentivogli. 

Ac  hillini,  Claudius ,  grandfon  of  the  former,  read 
Tenures  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Parma  *,  where  he 
was  reputed  a  great  philofopher,  a  learned  divine,  an 
excellent  lawyer,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  good  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  an  elegant  poet.  He  accompanied  Car¬ 
dinal  Ludovino,  who  went  as  legate  into  Piedmont  \ 
but  being  afterward  negle&ed  by  this  cardinal,  wThcn  he 
became  pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  XV.  he  left 
Rome  in  difgufl, .  and  retired  to  Parma  ;  where  the 
duke  appointed  him  profelfor  of  law,  with  a  good  fa- 
la  ry.  A  canzone  which  he  addreffed  to  Louis  XIII. 
on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  is  faid  to  have  been  re¬ 
warded  by  Cardinal  Richlieu,  with  a  gold  chain  of 
the  value  of  1 000  crowns.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of 
Latin  letters,  and  another  of  Italian  poems,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation.  He  died  in  1640,  aged  66. 

ACHIOTTE,  or  Achiotl,  a  foreign  drug,  ufed 
in  dying,  and  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate.  It  is 
the  fame  with  the  fubflance  more  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  Arnotto.  See  Bixa,  Botany  Index, 

ACHIROPCETOS,  a  name  given  by  ancient  writ¬ 
ers  to  certain  miraculous  pi&ures  of  Chrifl  and  the 

Virgin,  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  without  hands. _ 

The  mofl  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  pidlure  of  Chrifl, 
preferred  in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome  ; 
faid  to  have  been  begun  by  St-Luke,  but  finifhed  by 
the  miniflry  of  angels. 

ACHMET,  fon  of  Seerim,  an  Arabian  author, 
has  left  a  book  concerning  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
according  to  the  do£lrine  of  the  Indians,  Perfians,  and 
Egyptians,  which  wTas  tranflated  into  Gieek  and  La¬ 
tin.  The  original  is  now  loft.  He  lived  about  the 
4th  century. 

Achmet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  the  third  fon  and 
fucceffor  of  Mahomet  III.  afeended  the  throne  before 
he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.  During  the  period  of 
his  reign,  the  Turkifh  empire  enjoyed  at  one  time  great 
profperity,  and  at  another  wras  depreffed  by  adverfity. 
The  Afiatic  rebels,  wrho  took  refuge  in  Perfia,  involv¬ 
ed  the  two  empires  in  a  war,  during  which  the  Turks 
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loll  Bagdad,  to  recover  which  every  effort  proved  un-  Achme*. 
fuccefsiul.  In  his  reign  Tranfylvama  and  -  Hungary- 
were  the  feenes  of  war  between  the  Turks  and  Germans. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  and  diftreiTes  of  war  abroad, 
and  internal  tumults  and  broils,  a  pretender  to  his 
throne  difturbed  his  repofe,  and  made  attempts  on  his 
life.  He  was  much  devoted  to  amufements  \  and  fpent 
his  time  chiefly  in  the  haram  and  in  the  fports  of  the 
field.  His  feraglio  confilled  of  3000  women  5  and 
his  hunting  eftablifhment  was  compofed  of  40,000  fal¬ 
coners,  and  an  equal  number  of  huntfmen,  in  different 
parts  of  his  dominions.  He  expended  great  fums  of 
money  in  building,  and  particularly  on  a  magnificent 
mofque  which  be  erected  in  the  Hippodrome,  Ach¬ 
met  was  lefs  cruel  than  fome  of  his  predecefiors  ;  but 
he  was  haughty  and  ambitious.  Ke  died  in  1617  at 
the  age  of  29.  His  three  fons  fucceftively  afeended  the 
throne  after  him,  {Gen,  Biog,) 

Achmet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  fon  of  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  fucceeded  his  brother  Solyman  in  1691.  The 
adminiflration  of  affairs  during  his  reign  was  feeble  and 
unfettled.  The  Ottoman  territory  was  overrun  by 
the  imperialifls  5  the  Venetians  feized  the  Mores,  took 
the  ifle  of  Chios,  and  feveral  places  in  Dalmatia  ;  and 
the  Arabs  attacked  and  plundered  a  caravan  of  pilgrims, 
and  even  laid  liege  to  Mecca.  Though  he  never  difeover- 
ed  the  vigour  and  fagacity  that  are  effentially  requifite 
in  the  charadler  of  a  fovereign,  in  private  life  he  was 
mild,  devout,  and  inoffenfive.  He  was  fond  of  poetry 
and  mufic  5  and  to  thofe  about  his  perfon,  he  was  chear- 
ful  and  amiable.  He  died  in  1695  at  the  age  of  50. 

Achmet  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  fon  of  Maho¬ 
met  IV.  fucceeded  his  brother  Muftapha  II.  who  was 
depofed  in  1703.  After  he  had  fettled  the  difeontents 
of  the  empire,  his  great  obje6l  was  to  amafs  wealth. 

With  this  view  he  debafed  the  coin,  and  impofed  new 
taxes.  He  received  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who 
took  refuge  in  his  dominions,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  in  1709,  with  great  liofpitality  ;  and,  influenced 
by  the  fultana  mother,  he  declared  war  againfl  the  Czar 
Peter,  Charles’s  formidable  rival.  Achmet  recovered 
the  Morea  from  the  Venetians  \  but  his  expedition  in¬ 
to  Hungary  was  lefs  fortunate,  for  his  army  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Prince  Eugene  at  the  battle  of  Peterwara- 
din  in  1716.  As  the  public  meafurcs  of  Achmet  wTere 
influenced  by  minifters  and  favourites,  the  empire  du¬ 
ring  his  reign  was  frequently  dillra61ed  by  political 
flruggles  and  revolutions.  The  difeontent  and  fedi- 
tion  of. his  foldiers  at  lafl  drove  him  from  the  throne. 

He  was  depofed  in  1730,  and  fucceeded  by  his  ne¬ 
phew  Mahomet  V.  Ke  was  confined  in  the  fame 
apartment  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  fucceffor 
previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  1736,  at  the  age  of  74.  The  intentions 
of  this  prince,  it  is  faid,  -were  upright  \  but  his  talents 
were  moderate,  never  difeovering  that  vigour  of  mind 
and  fleadinefs  of  aclion  which  are  fo  neceffary  in  the 
charadler  of  a  fovereign.  Exceflive  confidence  in 
his  vizier  aiminifhed  the  fplendour  of  his  reign,  and 
probably  tended  to  fhorten  the  period  of  it.  {Gen, 

Biog.) 

Achmet  Geduc,  a  famous  general  under  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  and  Bajazet  II.  in  the  15th  century.  When 
Mahomet  II.  died,  Bajazet  and  Zezan  both  claimed 
the  throne :  Achmet  fided  with  the  former,  and  by  his 

bravery 
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*  cornet-  bravery  and  conduft  fixed  the  crown  on  his  head.  But 
fchet,  Bajazet  took  away  his  life ;  finning  virtue  being  always 
Achm:m.  an  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  tyrant. 

ll""  ACHMETSCHET,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of 
the  Crimea,  the  refidence  of  the  fultan  Galga,  who  is 
elded  fon  of  the  khan  of  Tartary.  E.  Long.  52.  20. 
N.  Lat.  45.  35. 

ACHMIM,  a  large  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  fituated 
on  the  eadern  bank  of  the  Nile.  ‘  One  admires  there 
(lays  Abulfeda,  as  quoted  by  M.  Savary)  a  temple 
which  is  comparable  to  the  mod  celebrated  monuments 
of  antiquity.  It  is  condrucled  with  dones  of  a  furprif- 
ing  fize,  on  which  are  fculptured  innumerable  figures.’ 
Though  this  town  be  fallen  from  its  ancient  fplendour, 
it  is  dill  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  of  Upper  Egypt. 
According  to  M.  Savary,  an  Arab  prmce  commands 
there,  and  the  police  is  well  attended  to.  The  fireets 
are  wide  and  clean,  and  commerce  and  agriculture  flou- 
rifh.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  cotton  duffs,  and  pot¬ 
tery,  which  are  conveyed  over  all  Egypt.  It  is  the 
fame  that  Herodotus  calls  Chemmis ,  and  Strabo  Pano- 
polis ,  or  the  city  of  Pan,  who  was  worlhipped  there. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  Perfeus  was  a  native  of  this  city, 
and  that  his  descendants  had  edablilhed  fedivals  there 
in  his  honour.  It  has  lofi  its  ancient  edifices,  and  much 
of  its  extent •,  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  defcribed  by 
Abulfeda,  being  without  its  limits  to  the  north.  No¬ 
thing  remains  of  it  but  fome  dones,  of  fuch  magnitude 
that  the  Turks  have  not  been  able  to  move  them.  They 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  one  of  them  are 
traced  four  concentric  circles,  in  a  fquare.  The  inner- 
mod  of  thefe  contains  a  fun.  The  two  fucceeding  ones, 
divided  into  I2>  parts,  contain,  one,  12  birds,  the  other, 
1 2  animals,  almod  effaced,  which  appear  to  be  the  figns 
of  the  zodiac.  The  fourth  has  no  divifions,  and  pre- 
fcnts  1 2  human  figures  :  which  Mr  Savary  imagines  to 
reprefent  the  1 2  gods,  the  1 2  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  1 2  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The  Egyptians,  fays  He¬ 
rodotus,  were  the  fird  who  divided  the  year  into  1 2 
months,  and  employed  the  names  of  the  i  2  gods.  The 
four  feafons  occupy  the  angles  of  the  fquare,  on  the 
fide  of  which  may  be  didinguifhed  a  globe  with  wings. 
M.  Savary  thinks  it  probable  that  this  done  belonged 
to  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  fun,  that  the  whole  of 
thefe  hieroglyphics  mark  his  paffage  into  the  figns  of 
the  zodiac,  ?md  his  courfe,  whofe  revolution  forms  the 
year.  The  columns  of  this  temple  have  been  partly 
broken  to  make  lime  and  millftones.  Some  of  them 
have  been  tranfported  into  one  of  the  mofques  of  Ach- 
mim,  where  they  are  placed  without  tade  ;  others  are 
heaped  up  in  the  fquares  of  the  town. 

M.  Savary  tells  us  of  a  ferpent  which  is  worlhipped 
here,  and  is  the  wonder  of  the  country.  “  Upwards 
of  a  century  ago  (fays  he),  a  religious  Turk  called 
Scheilk  Haridi  died  here.  He  paffed  for  a  faint  among 
the  Mahometans  5  who  raifed  a  monument  to  him,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  cupola,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  him.  One  of  their  priefls,  profiting  by  their  credu¬ 
lity,  perfuaded  them  that  God  had  made  the  foul  of 
Sheilk  Haridi  pafs  into  the  body  of  a  ferpent.  Many 
of  thefe  are  found  in  the  Thebais,  which  are  harm- 
lefs  ;  and  he  had  taught  one  to  obey  his  voice.  He 
*  appeared  with  his  ferpent,  dazzled  the  vulgar  by  his 
furprifing  tricks,  And  pretended  to  cure  all  diforders. 
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Some  lucky  inftanees  of  fuccefs,  due  to  nature  alone,  Aohmim 
and  fometimes  to  the  imagination  of  the  patients,  gave  Ac}Joma 
him  great  celebrity.  He  foon  confined  his  ferpent  t-c_ 
Haridi  to  the  tomb,  producing  him  only  to  oblige  w— y— . 
princes  and  perfons  capable  of  giving  him  a  handfome 
recompenfe.  The  fucceffors  of  this  prieft,  brought  up 
in  the  fame  principles,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving 
fanftion  to  fo  advantageous  an  error.  They  added  to 
the  general  perfuafion  of  his  virtue  that  of  his  immor¬ 
tality.  They  had  the  boldnefs  even  to  make  a  public 
proof  of  it.  The  ferpent  was  cut  in  pieces  in  prefence 
of  the  Emir,  and  placed  for  two  hours  under  a  vafe. 

At  the  inftant  of  lifting  up  the  vafe,  the  priefts,  no 
doubt,  had  the  addrefs  to  fubftitute  one  exactly  refem- 
bling  it.  A  miracle  was  proclaimed,  and  the  immor¬ 
tal  Haridi  acquired  a  frefh  degree  of  confideration. 

This  knavery  procures  them  great  advantages.  The 
people  flock  from  all  quarters  to  pray  at  this  tomb  *, 
and  if  the  ferpent  crawls  out  from  under  the  ftone,  and 
approaches  the  fuppliant,  it  is  a  fign  that  his  malady 
will  be  cured.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  he  does  not 
appear  till  an  offering  has  been  made  proportioned  to 
the  quality  and  riches  of  the  different  perfons.  In  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafes,  where  the  fick  perfon  cannot  be  cu¬ 
red  without  the  prefence  of  the  ferpent,  a  pure  virgin 
muft  come  to  folicit  him.  To  avoid  inconveniences 
on  this  head,  they  take  care  to  choofe  a  very  young 
girl  indeed.  She  is  decked  out  in  her  beft  clothes, 
and  crowned  with  flowers.  She  puts  herfelf  in  a  pray¬ 
ing  attitude ;  and  as  the  priefts  are  inclined,  the  fer¬ 
pent  comes  out,  makes'  circles  round  the  young  fup¬ 
pliant,  and  goes  and  repofes  on  her.  The  virgin,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  vaft  multitude,  carries  him  in  triumph 
amidfi  the  general  acclamation.  No  human  reafoning 
would  perfuade  thefe  ignorant  and  credulous  Egyp¬ 
tians  that  they  are  the  dupes  of  a  few  impoftors ;  they 
believe  in  the  ferpent  Haridi  as  firmly  as  in  the  pro¬ 
phet.” 

ACHONRY,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught  and  county  of  Sligo,  feated  on  the 
river  Shannon. 

ACHOR,  a  valley  of  Jericho,  lying  along  the  river 
Jordan,  not  far  from  Gilgal ;  fo  called  from  Achan, 
the  troubler  of  Ifrael,  being  there  ftoned  to  death. 

Achor,  in  Medicine ,  a  fpecies  of  Herpes. 

Achor,  in  Mythology,  the  god  of  flies  j  to  whom, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  facrifi- 
ced,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  infefts  and 
the  diforders  occafioned  by  them. 

ACHRAD1NA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the 
four  cities  or  divifions  of  Syracufe,  and  the  ftrongeft, 
largeft,  and  moll  beautiful  part  of  it ;  feparated  by  a 
very  ftrong  wall  from  the  outer  town,  Tycha  and  Nea- 
polis.  It  was  adorned  with  a  very  large  forum,  with 
beautiful  porticoes,  a  moll  elegant  prytaneum,  a  fpa- 
cjous  fenate-houfe,  and  a  fuperb  temple  of  Jupiter  O- 
lympius. 

ACHRAS,  or  Sapota  Plum.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

ACHROMATIC,  an  epithet  exprefling  want  of 
colour.  The  word  is  Greek,  being  compounded  of  a 
privative,  and  ygupa,  colour.  This  term  was  firft  in¬ 
troduced  into  allronomy  by  Be  la  Lande. 

Achromatic  Tele/copes,  are  telefcopes  contrived  to 
remedy  the  aberrations  in  colours.  They  were  invent- 
S  ed 
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Achtding  ed  by  Mr  John  Dollond,  optician,  and  have  been  fince 

Acidalus.  im?rovcd  b7  h\s  lbn  and  others.  See  Aberration. 
i  — ^ A  more  particular  account  of  the  invention  and  con- 
ftru&ion  of  thefe  inftruments  will  be  found  under  Op¬ 
tics. 

ACHTELING,  a  meafure  for  liquids  ufed  in  Ger- 
many.  Thirty-two  achte lings  make  a  heemer ;  four 
fciltims  or  fciltins  make  an  achteling. 

ACHYR,  a  ftrong  town  and  caftle  of  the  Ukrain, 
fubjedl  to  the  Ruffians  fince  1667.  It  ftands  on  the 
river  Uorfklo,  near  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia,  127  miles 
well  of  Kiow.  E.  Long.  36.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  32. 

ACHYRANl  HES,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

ACICAN THERA,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  R hex  1  a. 

ACICULAS,  the  fmall  pikes  or  prickles  of  the 
hedgehog,  echinus  marinus,  &c. 

ACIDALIUS,  Valens,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  one  of  the  greatell  critics  in  thofe  latter 
ages,  had  he  lived  longer  to  perfeft  thofe  talents  whigh 
nature  had  given  him.  He  was  born  at  Witftock,  in 
Brandenburg  5  and  having  vifited  fevcral  academies  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  where  he  was 
greatly  efteemed,  he  afterwards  took  up  his  refidence 
at  Breflaw,  the  metropolis  of  Silefia.  Here  he  remain¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  time, /  in  expectation  of  fome  employ¬ 
ment  y  but  nothing  offering,  he  turned  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  was  chofen  reCtor  of  a  fchool  at  Nieffa.  It  is 
related,  that  about  four  months  after,  as  he  was  fol¬ 
lowing  a  proceffion  of  the  holt,  he  was  feized  with  a 
fudden  phrenfy  5  and  being  carried  home,  expired  in  a 
very  fhort  time.  But  Thuanus  tells  us,  that  his  ex- 
ceflive  application  to  ltudy  wTas  the  occafion  of  his  un¬ 
timely  death  5  and  that  his  fitting  up  in  the  night  com- 
pofing  his  ConjeClures  on  Plautus,  brought  upon  him  a 
diftemper  which  carried  him  off  in  three  days,  on  the 
35th  of  May  1595,  being  juft  turned  of  28.  Pie  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  Quintus  Curtius  ;  alfo,  Notes  on  Ta¬ 
citus,  on  the  twelve  Panegyrics  5  befides  fpeeches,  let¬ 
ters,  and  poems.  His  poetical  pieces  are  inferted  in 
the  De  lie  ice  of  the  German  poets,  and  confift  of  epic 
verfes,  odes,  and  epigrams.  A  little  work  printed  in. 
1595,  under  the  title  of  Mulieres  non  ejfe  homines , 
“  That  women  w^ere  not  of  the  human  fpecies,’’  wtis 
falfely  aferibed  to  him.  But  the  fad  was,  that  Aci- 
d alius  happening  to  meet  with  the  manufeript,  and 
thinking  it  very  whimfical,  tranferibed  it,  and  gave  it 
to  the  bookfeller,  wTho  printed  it..  The  performance 
was  highly  cenfured,  fo  that  the  bookfeller  being  feiz¬ 
ed,  he  dilcovercd  the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  manu¬ 
feript,  and  a  terrible  outcry  w*as  made  againft  Acida- 
lius.  A  ftory  goes,  that  being  one  day  to  dine  at  a 
friend’s  houfe,  there  happened  to  be  feveral  ladies  at 
table  \  wTho  fuppofing  him  to  be  the  author,  wTei  e  mov¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  indignation,  that  they  threatened  to 
throw  their  plates  at  his  head.  Acidalius,  however 
ingenioufly  diverted  their  wTrath.  In  his  opinion,  he 
laid  the  author  was  a  judicious  perfon,  the  ladies  being 

certainly,  more  of  the  fpecies  of  angels  than  of  men. _ 

Mr  Baillet  has  given  him  a  place  among  his  Enfans 
Celehres ;  and  fays,  that  he  wrote  a  comment  upon 
Plautus  when  he  w^as  but  1 7  or  1 8  years  old,  and  that 
he  compofed  feveral  Latin  poems  at  the  fame  age, 
ACID  ALUS,  a  fountain  in  Orchomenu s,  a  city  of 
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Boeotia,  in  which  the  Graces,  who  are  facred  to  Ve¬ 
nus,  bathed.  Hence  the  epithet  Acidalia,  given  to 
Venus.  (Virgil.) 

ACIDI1  Y,  that  quality  which  renders  bodies  acid. 

ACIDOTON,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Adelia. 

ACIDS,  in  Chemiflry ,  a  clafs  of  fubftances  which 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  following  properties  : 

1 .  When  applied  to  the  tongue,  they  excite  that  fen- 
fation  which  is  called  four  or  acid. 

2.  They  change  the  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a 
red.  The  vegetable  blues  employed  for  this  purpofe 
are  generally  tin&ure  of  litmus  and  fyrup  of  violets  or 
of  radiffies,  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  reagents 
ox  tefs.  If  thefe  colours  have  been  previcufty  con¬ 
verted  to  a  green  by  alkalies,  the  acids  reftore  them 
again. 

3.  They  unite  with  water  in  almoff  any  proportion. 

4.  They  combine  with  all  the  alkalies,  and  moft  of 
the  metallic  oxides  and  earths,  and  form  with  them, 
thofe  compounds  which  are  called  fa  Its. 

It  muff  be  remarked,  however,  that  every  acid  does 
not  poffefs  all  thefe  properties  ^  but  all  of  them  poffefs 
a  fufficient  number  of  them  to  diftinguiffi  them  from 
other  fubftances.  And  this  is  the  only  purpofe  which 
artificial  definition  is  meant  to  anfwrer. 

.  The  acids  are  by  far  the  moft  important  clafs  of  bo¬ 
dies  in  chemiftry.  It  wTas  by  their  means  indeed,  by 
ftudying  their  properties,  and  by  employing  them  as 
inftruments  in  the  examination  of  other  bodies,  that 
men  of  fcience  laid  the  foundation  of  chemiftry,  and 
brought  it  to  that  ftate  in  which  we  find  it  at  prefent. 
The  nature  and  compofition  of  acids,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  a  very  important  point  of  difeuffion,  end  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  moft  eminent  cultivators  of 
the  fcience. 

Paracelilis  believed  that  there  was  only  one  acid 
principle  in  nature  which  communicated  tafte  and  fo- 
lubility  to  the  bodies  in  which  it  was  combined. 
Beecher  embraced  the  fame  opinion  ;  and  added  to  it,, 
that  this  acid  principle  wras  a  compound  of  earth  and 
water,  which  he  confidered  as  two  elements.  Stahl 
adopted  the  theory  of  Bcccher,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  his  acid  principle  is  fulphuric  acid ;  of 
which,  according  to  him,  all  the  other  acids  are  mere 
compounds.  But  his  proofs  w^ere  only  conjectures  or 
vague  experiments,  from  which  nothing  could  be  de¬ 
duced.  Neverthelefs,  his  opinion,  like  every  other 
which  he  advanced  in  chemiftry,  continued  to  have 
fupporters  for  a  long  time,  and  was  even  countenanced 
by  Macquer.  At  laft  its  defeats  began  to  be  perceiv¬ 
ed  ;  Bergman  and  Schcele  declared  openly  againft  it  y 
and  their  difeoveries,  together  with  thofe  of  Lavoifier,. 
demonftrated  the  falfehood  of  both  parts  of  the  theory,, 
by  fhewnng  that  fulphuric  acid  does  not  exift  in  the 
other  acids,  and  that  it  is  not  compofed  of  water  and 
earth,  but  of  fulphur  and  oxygen. 

The  opinion,  however,  that  acidity  is  owning  to  fome 
principle  common  to  all  the  falts,  was- not  abandoned. 
Wallerius,  Meyer,  and  Sage,  had  advanced  different 
theories  in  fucceffion  about  the  nature  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  as  they  wrere  founded  rather  on  conje&ure 
and  analogy  than  direct  proof,  they  obtained  but  few 
advocates.  At  laft  Mr  Lavoifier, .  by  a  number  of  in¬ 
genious  and  accurate  experiments,  proved  that  feveral 
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Acids,  combuftible  fubftances,  when  united  with  oxygen,  form 

~v - 1  acids  ;  that  a  great  number  of  acids  contain  oxygen  5 

and  that  wdien  this  principle  is  feparated  from  them, 
they  lofe  their  acid  properties.  He  concluded,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  acidifying  principle  is  oxygen,  and  that 
acids  are  nothing  elfe  but  combuftible  fubftances  com¬ 
bined  with  oxygen,  and  differing  from  one  another  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  combuftible  bafe. 

This  conclufion,  as  far  as  regards  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  acids,  is  certainly  true.  All  the  fimple  com- 
buftibles,  except  hydrogen,  are  convertible  into  acids  j 
and  thefe  acids  are  compofed  of  oxygen  and  the  com¬ 
buftible  body  combined  :  this  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  four 
of  the  metals.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  admitted 
without  fome  limitation. 

1.  When  it  is  faid  that  oxygen  is  the  acidifying 
principle,  it  is  not  meant  furely  to  affirm  that  oxygen 
poffeffes  the  properties  of  an  acid,  which  wrould  be  con- 
|rary  to  truth  ;  all  that  can  be  meant  is,  that  it  enters 
as.  a  component  part  into  acids,  or  that  acids  contain  it 
as  an  effential  ingredient. 

2.  But,  even  in  this  fcnfe,  the  affertion  cannot  be 
admitted  :  for  it  is  not  true  that  oxygen  is  an  eflential 
ingredient  in  all  acids,  or  that  no  body  pofTeffes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  acid  unlefs  it  contains  oxygen.  Sulphura¬ 
ted  hydrogen,  for  inftance,  pofTeffes  all  the  characters 
of  an  acid,  yet  it  contains  no  oxygen. 

3.  When  it  is  faid  that  oxygen,  is  the  acidifying 
principle,  it  cannot  be  meant  furely  to  affirm  that  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  bodies  produces  in  all  ca¬ 
fes  an  acid,  or  that  whenever  a  body  is  combined  with 
oxygen,  the  produCt  is  an  acid ;  for  the  contrary  is 
known  to  every  chemift.  Hydrogen,  for  inftance, 
when  combined  with  oxygen,  forms  not  an  acid,  but 
water,  and  the  greater  number  of  metallic  bodies  fbrm 
only  oxides. 

All  that  can  be  meant,  then,  when  it  is  faid  that 
oxygen  is  the  acidifying  principle,  is  merely  that  it 
exifts  as  a  component  part  in  the  greater  number  of 
acids ;  and  that  many  acids  ate  formed  by  corabuftion, 
or  by  fome  equivalent  procefs.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
clafs  of  acids  is  altogether  arbitrary  ;  formed  when  the 
greater  number  of  the  bodies  arranged  under  it  were 
unknown,  and  before  any  precife  notion  of  what  ought 
to  conftitute  the  charaderiftic  marks  of  an  acid  had 
been  thought  of.  New  bodies,  when  they  were  difco- 
vered,  if  they  poffeffed  any  properties  analogous  to  the 
known  acids,  wrere  referred  without  fcruple  to  the  fame 
Clafs,  how  much  foever  they  differed  from  them  in  other 
particulars.  Hence  we  find,  under  the  head  ef  acids, 
bodies  which  have  fcarcely  a  Angle  property  in  com¬ 
mon  except  that  of  combining  with  alkalies  and  earths. 
What  fubftance,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  diflimilar 
than  fulphuric,  pruftic  and  uric  acids  ?  Hence  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  affigning  the  general  chara&ers  of  the  clafs 
of  acids,  and  the  difputes  which  have  arifen  about  the 
propriety  of  claffing  certain  bodies  among  acids.  If 
we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  oxygen  is  the  acidi- 
fying  principle,  we  muft  either  include  among  acids  a 
great  number  of  bodies  which  have  not  the  fmalleft  re- 
Tetnblance  to  thofe  fubftances  which  are  at  prefent 
reckoned  acids,  or  exclude  from  the  clafs  feveral  bo¬ 
dies  which  have  the  properties  of  acids  in  perfection. 
The  clafs  of  acids  being  perfectly  arbitrary,  there  can¬ 


not  be  luch  a  thing  as  an  acidifying  principle  In  the  Acidulous 
moft  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word.  II. 

The  acids  at  prefent  known  amount  to  about  30 ;  .  'Acis‘  . . 
and  all  of  them,  eight  excepted,  have  been  difeovered 
within  thefe  laft  4-0  years.  They  may  be  arranged  un¬ 
der  two  general  heads  :  1 .  Acids  compofed  of  two  in¬ 
gredients.  2.  Acids  compofed  of  more  than  two  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  (Thomfon's  Chemifiry .)  See  Chemis¬ 
try. 

ACIDULOUS,  denotes  a  thing  that  is  flightly 
acid ;  it  is  fynonymous  with  the  word  fub-acid. 

ACIDUL./E.  Mineral  waters  that  are  brifk  and 
fparkling  without  the  aftion  of  heat  are  thus  named  j 
but  if  they  are  hot  alfo  they  are  called  Thermae. 

ACIDULATED,  a  name  given  to  medicines  that 
have  an  acid  in  their  compofition. 

ACIDUM  aereum,  the  fame  with  fixed  air;  or 
in  modern  chemiftry,  carbonic  acid. 

Acidvm  pingue ,  an  imaginary  acid,  which  fome  Ger¬ 
man  chemifts  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  fire,  and  by 
combining  with  alkalies,  lime,  See.  to  give  them  their 
cauftic  properties  5  an  effect  which  is  found  certainly 
to  depend  on  the  lofs  of  their  carbonic  acid. 

AClLA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  ftaple  or  mart  town 
in  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  from  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  Scenitse  Sabyei  fet  fail  for  In¬ 
dia.  Now  Ziden. 

ACILISENE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftrift  of 
the  leffer  Armenia  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates, 
having  that  river  on  the  wreft,  and  on  the  fouth  a  river 
to  which  Xenophon  and  Pliny  feem  to  have  given  the 
fame  name. 

ACILIUS  GLABRIO,  MarCus,  conful  in  the 
year  of  Rome  562,  and  2 1 1  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  conduit 
in  gaining  a  complete  viitory  over  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  in 
Theffaly,  and  on  feveral  other  occafions.  lie  built 
the  temple  of  Piety  at  Rome,  in  confequence  of  a 
vow  which  he  made  before  this  battle.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  others. 

ACINASIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Afia, 
at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Colchis,  which  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Euxine  fea,  between  the  Bathys  and 
the  Ifis.  It  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Peiiplus. 

ACINI  PPO,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Bae- 
tica :  its  ruins,  called  Ronda  la  Vi  eg  a,  are  to  be  feed 
near  Arunda,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

ACINODENDRUM,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  Melastom  a. 

ACINOS,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Thymus.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACINUS,  or  Acini,  the  fmall  protuberances  of 
mulberries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  and  by  Tome  applied  to 
grapes.  Generally  it  is  ufed  for  thofe  fmall  grains 
growing  in  branches,  after  the  manner  of  grapes,  as 
ligujlrutn ,  &c. 

ACIS,  in  Mythology ,  the  fon  of  Fai,*us  and  the 
nymph  Simaethis,  was  a  beautiful  fhepherd  of  Sicily, 
who  being  beloved  by  Galatea,  Polyphemus  the  giant 
was  fo  enraged,  that  he  dafhed  out  his  brains  againlt 
a  rock  5  after  which  Galatea  turned  him  into  a  river, 
which  w  as  called  by  his  name. 

The  Sicilian  authors  fay,  that  Acis  was  a  king  of 
S  2  this 
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Acknow-  tliis  part  of  the  ifland,  who  w7as  flain  by  Polyphemus, 
ledgment  one  0f  the  g^nts  0f  ,/Etna,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy. 

Acoemetse.  Aci  s>  a  river  of  sicily»  celebrated  by  the  poets,  run- 

— -y, _ _  ning  from  a  very  cold  fpring,  in  the  woody  and  fhady 

foot  of  Mount  ./Etna,  for  the  fpace  of  a  mile  eaftward 
into  the  fea,  along  green  and  pleafant  banks,  with  the 
fpeed  of  an  arrow,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Its 
waters  are  now7  impregnated  with  fulphureous  vapours, 
though  formerly  they  were  celebrated  for  their  fweet- 
nefs  and  falubrity,  and  were  held  facred  by  the  Sici¬ 
lian  lhepherds  : 

plaque  per  TEtnceos  Acts  petit  cequora  Jines, 

Et  dulci gratam  Nereida  perluit  unda.  Sil.  Ital. 

It  is  now  called  11  Fiume  Fredda ,  Act\  laci ,  or  Chi- 
aci,  according  to  the  different  Sicilian  dialers  :  An- 
tonine  calls  it  Acius.  It  alfo  the  name  of  a  hamlet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Acts. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a 
perfon’s  owning  or  confeffing  a  thing;  but,  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  is  the  exprefiion  of  gratitude  for  a  favour. 

AcKNowLEDGMENT-Money ,  a  certain  fum  paid  by  te¬ 
nants,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  on  the  death  of  their 
landlords,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new  lords. 

ACLIDES,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  miffile 
weapon,  with  a  thong  affixed  to  it,  by  which  it  was 
drawn  back.  Moll  authors  deferibe  it  as  a  fort  of  dart 
or  javelin  ;  but  Scaliger  makes  it  roundifh  or  globular, 
and  full  of  fpikes,  with  a  {lender  wooden  Item  to  poife 
it  by.  Each  -warrior  was  furnifhed  with  two. 

ACLOWA,  in  Botany ,  a  barbarous  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Co  lute  A.  It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Guinea, 
to  cure  the  itch  :  They  rub  it  on  the  body  as  we  do 
unguents.  See  Colute  A,  Botany  Index. 

ACME,  the  top  or  height  of  any  thing.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  applied  to  the  maturity  of  an  animal  juft  before  it 
begins  to  decline  ;  and  phyficians  have  ufed  it  to  ex- 
prefs  the  utmoft  violence  or  crifis  of  a  difeafe. 

ACME L  LA,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Spilanthus.  See  Botany  Index . 

ACMODAt,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  feven  iflands  in 
the  Britifh  fea,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Scilly  illands, 
but  by  others  thofe  of  Shetland  near  the  Orkneys,  on 
the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

ACMONIA,  and  Agmonia,  in  Peutinger’s  map, 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  now  in  ruins.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  called  Acmonenfes  by  Cicero,  and  the  city 
Civitas  Acmonenjis.  Alfo  a  city  of  Dacia  (Ptolemy), 
on  the  Danube,  near  the  ruins  of  Trajan’s  bridge,  built 
by  Severus,  and  called  Severicum ;  diftant  12  German 
miles  from  Temefwar,  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

ACNIDA,  Virginian  hemp.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACNUA,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  fignified  a  certain 
meafiire  of  land,  about  an  Englifh  rood,  or  fourth  part 
of  an  acre. 

ACO,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Peru  in  South  A- 
merica.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  river  in  Africa,  which 
rifes  in  thu'  Abyffinian  mountains,  runs  in  a  fouth-eaft 
courfe,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean. 

A C OE M ET i£,  or  Acoemeti,  in  Church  Hiflory , 
or,  Men  who  lived  without  fleep;  a  fet  of  monks  who 
chanted  the  divine  fervice  night  and  day  in  their  places 
of  worfhip.  They  divided  themfelves  into  three  bo¬ 
dies,  who  alternately  fucceeded  one  another,  fo  that 
the  fervice  in  their  churches  vTa s  never  interrupted. 
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This  praftice  they  founded  upon  the  precept,  Fray  with¬ 
out  ceajing .  They  flourifhed  in  the  eaft  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  5th  century.  There  are  a  kind  of  acoemeti , 
ftill  fubfifting  in  the  Romifh  church,  viz.  the  religious  ' 
of  the  holy  facrament,  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  ado¬ 
ration,  fome  one  or  other  of  them  praying  before  the 
holy  facrament  day  and  night. 

ACOLA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  in  Media 
on  the  borders  of  the  Hyrcanian  fea. 

ACOLUTHI,  or  Acoluthists,  in  Antiquity,  was 
an  appellation  given  to  thofe  perfons  who  were  fteady 
and  immoveable  in  their  refolutions ;  and  hence  the 
Stoics,  becaufe  they  would  not  forfake  their  principles, 
nor  alter  their  refolutions,  acquired  the  title  of  acolu¬ 
thi .  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  cc  priva¬ 
tive,  and  KoXivfog,  way  ;  as  never  turning  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  courfe. 

Acoluthi,  among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  implied 
a  peculiar  order  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Latin 
church,  for  they  were  unknowm  to  the  Greeks  for  above 
400  years.  They  were  next  to  the  fub-deacon ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  that  the 
archdeacon,  at  their  ordination,  put  into  their  hands  a 
candleftick  w7ith  a  taper,  giving  them  thereby  to  under- 
ftand  that  they  were  appointed  to  light  the  candles  of 
the  church  ;  as  alfo  an  empty  pitcher,  to  imply  that 
they  were  to  furnifh  vine  for  the  eucharift.  Seme 
think  they  had  another  office,  that  of  attending  the 
biiliop  wherever  he  went.  The  word  is  Greek,  and 
compounded  of  u  privative,  and  kuXw,  to  hinder  or 
difturb. 

ACOLYTHIA,  in  the  Greek  church ,  denotes  the 
office  or  order  of  divine  fervice  ;  or  the  prayers,  cere¬ 
monies,  hymns,  &c.  whereof  the  Greek  fervice  iscom- 
pofed. 

ACOMA,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  feated  on  a 
hill,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  To  reach  the  town,  you 
walk  up  50  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  the  capL 
tal  of  that  province,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1599.  W.  Long.  104.  15.  Lat.  35.  o. 

ACOMAC,  the  name  of  a  county  in  Virginia.  It 
is  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Chefapeak  bay,  on  a  flip  of 
land,  by  the  Virginians  called  the  cajlcrn  Jhore .  It 
contains  13,959  inhabitants. 

ACOMINATUS,  Nicetas,  wras  fecretary  to  A- 
lexius  Comnenus  and  to  Ifaacus  Angelus  fuccelfively  : 
he  v7rote  a  hiftory  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus 
in  11 1  8,  where  Zonaras  ended  his,  to  the  year  1203; 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
much  applauded  by  the  bell  critics. 

ACONCROBA,  in  Botany ,  the  indigenous  name 
of  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  Guinea,  and  is  in  great' 
efteem  among  the  natives  for  its  virtues  in  the  fmall- 
pox.  They  give  an  infufion  of  it  in  w  ine.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  opaque,,  and  as  ftifi  as  thofe  of  the 
philyrea  :  they  grow  in  pairs,  and  ftand  on  fhort  foot* 
ftalks  ;  they  are  finall  at  each  end,  and  broad  in  the 
middle-;  and  the  largeft  of  them  arc  about  three  in¬ 
ches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth  in 
the  middle.  Like  thofe  of  our  bay,  they  are  of  a  dufky 
colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  of  a  pale  green  under¬ 
neath. 

ACONITE.  See  A  con  it  um,  Botany  Index. 

Winter  Aconite.  See  Helleborus,  Botany  Index* 

ACONITI,  in  Antiquity ,  an  appellation  given  ta 

forne 


Acola 
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fome  of  the  Athlete,  but  differently  interpreted. 


Mercurialis  underftands  it  of  thofe  who  only  anointed 
their  bodies  with  oil,  but  did  not  fmear  themfelves  over 
with  duff,  as  was  the  ufual  pra&ice. 

ACONITUM,  Aconite, Wolfsbane,  or  Monks¬ 
hood.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACONTIAS,  in  Zoology,  an  obfolete  name  of  the 
anguis  jaculus,  or  dart-fnake,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  amphibia  ferpentes.  See  Anguis.  .  ‘ 

ACONTIUM,  in  Grecian  Antiquity ,  a  kind 

of  dart  or  javelin,  refembling  the  Roman  pilum. 

ACONTIUS,  a  young  man  of  the  ifland  Cea,  who 
having  gone  to  Delos,  to  fee  the  facred  rites  which 
were  performed  there  by  a  crowd  of  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  fell  defperately  in  love  witlt  Cydippe  y 
but  not  daring  to  afk  her  in  marriage,  on  account  of 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  infidioufly  threw  down  at  her 
feet  an  apple,  on  which  were  inferibed  thefe  words,  Me 
dbi  nupturam ,  ( fehx  eat  omen,)  Aconti ,  Juro,  quam 
colitnus ,  numina  tnagna  Deac .  Or  according  to  others, 
Juro  tibi  facrae  per  myftica  facr a  Dianae,  Me  tibi  ven- 
turam  comitem,  fponfamque  futuram.  The  virgin  hav¬ 
ing  t^ken,  up  the  apple,  inadvertently  read  the  words, 
and  thus  apparently  bound  herfelf  by  a  promife  \  for 
by  law,  every  thing  uttered  in  that  temple  was  held  to 
be  ratified.  When  her  father,  a  little  after,  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened,  betrothed  her  to  another  man, 
(he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fever.  Whereupon’ 
Acontius  fent  her  a  letter,  (expreffed  by  Ovid,  Ep.  20.) 
to  perfuade  her  that  her  ferver  was  caufed  by  Diana  for 
not  having  fulfilled  the  promife  which  five  had  made  to 
him  in  the  temple  of  that  goddefs..  Cydippe  therefore 
refolved  to  comply  with  the  withes  of  Acontius,  even 
again fl  the  inclination  of  her  father.  Her  anfwer  is 
the  fubjeft  of  Ovid’s  21ft  epiffle.  (Adam's  Claf.  Biog.) 

Acontius,  James,  a  philofopher,  civilian,  and 
divine,  born  at  Trent  in  the  16th  century. .  He  em¬ 
braced  the  reformed  religion  and  coming  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  favour¬ 
ably  received  and  much  honoured  by .  that  princefs, 
which  he  acknowledges  in  a  book  dedicated  to  her. 
This  work  is  his  celebrated  ColleHion  of  the  Strata¬ 
gems  of  Satan,  which  has  been  fo  often  tranflated,  and 
paffed  through  fo  many  editions. 

ACORN,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  tree.  See  Quercus, 
Botany  Index . 

Acorn,  in  Sea  Language,  a  little  ornamental  piece 
of  wood,  fafhioned  like  a  cone,  and  fixed  on  the  upper- 
mofl  point  of  the  fpindle,  above  the  vane,  on  the  mail- 
head/  It  is  ufed  to  keep  the  vane  from  being  blown  off 
from  the  fpindle  in  a  whirlwind,  or  when  the  (hip  leans 
much  to  one  fide  under  fail. 

ACORUS, Calamus  Aromaticus,  Sweet  Flag, 
or  Sweet  Rush.  See  Botany  Index . 

Acorus,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  fometimes. 
given  to  the  great  galangal.  See  Kempferia. 

Acorus,  in  Natural  Hi/tory,  blue  eoral.  The  true 
fort  is  very  fcarce  5  fome,  however,  is  fifhed  011  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  particularly  from  Rio  del  Re  to  the 
river  of  the  Camarones.  This  coral  is  part  of  the  mer- 
ehandife  which  the  Dutch  trade  for  with  the  Cama¬ 
rones  :  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is  alfo  very  much 
efteemed.  It  grows  in  form  of  a  tree  on  a  rocky  bot¬ 
tom. 

ACOSTA,  Uriel,. a  Portugueze,  born  at  Oporto 
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towards  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  edi> 
cated  in  the  Romiih  religion,  which  his  father  alio 
profeffed,  tbougb  defeended  from  one  of  thofe  Jewiili  fa¬ 
milies  who  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  to  receive  bap- 
tlfm.  Uriel  had  a  liberal  education.  He  was  inffruct- 
ed  in  feveral  foiences  5  and  at  laft  he  ffudied  law.  He 
had  by  nature  a  good  temper  and  mild  difpofition  j  and 
religion  bad  made  fo  deep  an  imprefiion  on  his  mind, 
that  he  ardently  defired  to  conform  to  all  the  precepts 
of  the  church,  to  avoid  eternal  death,  which  he  dread¬ 
ed.  He  applied  with  great  affiduity  to  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  carefully  conlult- 
ing  alfo  the  creed  of  the  confellors  ;  but  the  more  he 
ffudied,  the  more  difficulties  occurred,  which  perplexed 
him  at  length  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  being  unable  to 
folve  them,  he  fell  into  the  mod  terrible  agonies  m 
mind.  He  thought  it  impoffible  to  fulfil  his  duty  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  required  for  abfolution  *,  fo 
that  he  defpaired  of  falvation,  if  he  could  find  no  other 
means  of  attaining  it }  and  it  proved  difficult  to  aban¬ 
don  a  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  in¬ 
fancy,  and  which  had  been  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind. 
However  he  began  to  inquire,  whether  feveral  parti¬ 
culars  mentioned  about  the  other  life  were  agreeable 
to  reafon  j  and,  upon  inquiry  and  deliberation,  he 

imagined  that  reafon  fuggeftedmany  arguments  agamit 
.  \ _ a  _ _  twAtitv  u’hpn  he 
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them.  Acofta  was  about  two  and  twenty,  when  e 
was  thus  perplexed  with  doubts  ;  and  the  refult  of  is 
refleftions  was,  that  he  could  not  be  faved  by  the  reli¬ 
gion  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  infancy.  Neverthe- 
lefs  he  profecuted  his  ffudies  in  the  law  }  and  at  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  was  made  treafurer  m  a  colle¬ 
giate  church.  Being  naturally  of  a  religious  difpofi- 
tion,  and  now  made  uneafy  by  the  popifli  doftnnes,  he 
began  to  ftudy  Mofes  and  the  prophets  •  wnere  he 
thought  he  found  more  fatisfaftion  than  m  the  goipel, 
and  at  length  became  convinced  that  Judaijm  was  the 
true  religion  :  and,  as  he  could  not  profefs  it  m  Portu¬ 
gal,  he  refolved  to  leave  the  country.  He  accordingly 
refio-ned  bis  place,  and  embarked  for  Amfferdam  with 
his  mother  and  brothers  j  whom  he  had  ventured  to  in- 
ffru <T  in  the  principles  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  even 
when  in  Portugal.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Amffer¬ 
dam,  they  became  members  of  the  fynagogue  j  were 
circumcifed  according  to  cuftom  j  and  he  changed  his 
name  of  Gabriel  for  that  of  Uriel.  A  little  time  was 
fufficient  to  (hew  him,  that  the  Jews  did  neithei  in 
their  rites  nor  morals  conform  to  the  law  of  Moles,  ot 
which  he  could  not  but  declare  his  difapprobation  : 
but  the  chiefs  of  the  fynagogue  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  he  muff  exactly  obferve  their  tenets  and  cuitoms ; 
and  that  he  would  be*  excommunicated,  if  be  deviated 
in  the  leaf!  from  them.  This  threat,  however,  had  no 
effect ;  for  he  thought  it  would  be  a  mod  mean  beha¬ 
viour  in  him,  who  had  left  the  fweets  of  his  native 
country  purely  for  liberty  of  confcience,  to  lubmit  to  a 
fet  of  Rabbis  without  any  proper  junfuicW,  and  than 
it  would  (Hew  both  want  of  courage  and  piety,  it  he 
fhould  ftiffe  his  fentiments  on  this  occafion.  He  there¬ 
fore  perfifted  in  his  inveftives,  andTn  confequence  was 
excommunicated  :  the  effea  of  which  was  focn,  that 
his  own  brothers  durft  not  fpeak  to  him,  nor  falute  hun 
when  they  met  him  in  the  ftreets.  Finding ^him fell 
thus  fftuated,  he  wrote  a  book  m  his  jju  1  ca  ion  5 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  flrew,  that  the  ntes  and 
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Acouftics  C^tI0ns  °*  l^ie  Pharifees  are  contrary  to  the  writings  of 
cou  tics.  PvJofes,  and  foon  after  adopted  the  opinion  of the*Sad- 
ducees  :  for  he  had  worked  himfelf  up  to  a  belief,  that 
the  rewards  and  punilhments  of  the  old  law  relate  only  ‘ 
to  this  life  ;  and  this,  becaufe  Mofes  nowhere  men¬ 
tions  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  the  torments  of  hell.  His 
adverfaries  were  overjoyed  at  his  embracing  this  tenet  5 
forefeeing,  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  judify,  in  the 
light  of  Chriilians,  the  proceedings  of  the  fynagogues 
again  11  him.  Before  his  book  was  printed,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  piece  upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  phyilcian,  who  omitted  nothing  he  could  fug¬ 
ged  to  make  Acoda  pafs  for  an  Atheid.  The  very 
children  were  encouraged  to  infult  him  iA  the  dreets, 
and  to  batter  his  houfe  with  dones  ;  all  which  however 
did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  a  treatife  againd  the 
phyilcian,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  confute  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  foul’s  immortality.  The  Jews  now  made 
application  to  the  magidrates  of  Amderdam  ;  and  in¬ 
formed  againd  hint,  as  one  who  wanted  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  both  jewidi  and  Chridian  religions. 
He  was  thrown  into  prifon,  but  bailed  out  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  ;  however  all  the  copies  of  his 
vvorks  were  feized,  and  he  himfelf  fined  in  300  florins. 
Neverthelefs,  he  proceeded  dill  farther  in  his  feepti- 
cifm.  He  now7  began  to  examine,  wdiether  the  law’s  of 
Mofes  came  from  God  ;  and  he  fuppofed  he  had  at 
length  found  reafons  to  convince  him,  that  it  w7as  only 
a  political  invention.  Yet,  indead  of  drawing  this  in¬ 
ference  from  thence,  “  1  ought  not  to  return  to  the 
Jewiih  communion,”  he  thus  argued  with  himfelf, 
Why  fhould  I  continue  all  my  life  cut  off  from  the 
communion,  expofed  to  fo  many  inconveniences,  efpe- 
cially  as  I  am  in  a  country  where  I  am  a  dranger,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  language  ?  Had  I  not  better 
play  the  ape  amongd  apes  ?”  lie  accordingly  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Jewfiih  church,  after  he  had  been'excommu- 
liicated  15  years;  and,  after  having  made  a  recanta¬ 
tion  of  w’hat  he  had  written,  fubferibed  every  thing  as 
they  dire&ed.  A  few7  days  after,  he  w7as  accufed  by 
a  nephew,  who  lived  in  his  houfe,  that  he  did  not,  as 
to  his  eating  and  many  other  points,  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  fynagogue.  This  accufation  was  attended 
with  very  bad  confequences  ;  for  a  relation  of  Acoda, 
%vho  had  got  him  reconciled  to  the  fynagogue,  thought 
he  was  in  honour  bound  to  perfecute  him  with  the  ut- 
inod  violence.  The  Rabbis  and  the  red  of  the  Jews 
were  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit ;  efpecially,  when 
they  found  that  Acoda  had  diffuaded  two  Chriftians, 
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who  had  come  from  London  to  Amderdam,  from  tuni¬ 
ng  Jcws*  He  wTas  fummoned  before  the  grand  ccun- 
cil  of  the  fynagogue  ;  when  it  w7as  declared  to  him, 
that  he  mud  again  be  excommunicated,  if  he  did  not 
give  fuch  fatisfa&icn  as  fhould  be  required.  He  found 
the  terms  fo  hard,  that  he  could  not  comply.  The 
Jews  thereupon  again  expelled  him  from  their  commu¬ 
nion  ;  and  he  afterwards  differed  various  hardfhips  and 
great  perfections,  even  from  his  own  relations.  After 
remaining  feven  years  in  a  mod  wretched  fituation,  he 
at  length  declared  he  was  walling  to  fubmit  to  the  fen-, 
tence  of  the  fynagogue,  having  been  told  that  he  might 
eafijy  accommodate  matters  ;  for,  that  the  judges,  be¬ 
ing  Satisfied  wdth  his  fubmiffion,  would  foften  the  fe- 
Verity  of  the  dikipline.  Acoda,  however,  was  caught 
m  a  fnare  ;  for  they  made  him  undergo  the  mod  ri¬ 
gorous  penance.  Thefe  particulars,  relating  to  the 
life  of  Acoda,  are  taken  from  his  work,  entitled, 
“  Exemplar  human#  Vita?”  publifhed  and  refuted  by 
Limborch.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  compofed  it  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  after  having  determined  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  himfelf.  He  executed  this  horrid  re- 
l'olution,  a  little  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
kill  his  principal  enemy ;  for  the  pidol,  with  which  he 
intended  to  have  diot  him  as  he  paffed  his  houfe,  hav¬ 
ing  milled  fire,  he  immediately  fhut  the  deor,  and  fhot 
himfelf  with  another  pidol.  This  happened  at  Am- 
derdam,  but  in  what  year  is  not  exactly  known. 

ACOSTAN,  a  mountainous  idand  in  the  north  feas 
between  Afia  and  America,  obferved  by  Captain  Cogk. 

ACOUSMATICI,  fometimes  alfo  called  Acovjiici, 
in  Grecian  Antiquity,  fuch  of  the  difciplcs  of  Pythago¬ 
ras  as  had  not  completed  their  five  vears  probation. 

ACOUSTIC,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that 
relates  to  the  ear,  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  or  the  doedrine 
of  founds. 

Acoustic  DhB,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with  meatus 
auditor ius ,  or  the  external  paffage  of  the  ear.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy. 


Acofta 

i . 

Acouftics. 


Acoustic  Injlrument ,  or  auricular  tube.  See  Acou¬ 
stics. 

Acoustic  Vejfcls,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  were  a 
kind  of  veffels,  made  of  brad,  fiiaped  in  the  bell  fafhion* 
which  being  of  all  tones  within  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
or  even  of  indruments,  rendered  the  founds  more  au¬ 
dible,  fo  that  the  a&ors  could  be  heard  through  all  parts 
of  theatres  which  were  even  400  feet  in  diameter. 

Acoustic  Difciples ,  among  the  ancient  Pythagoreans, 
thofe  more  commonly  called  Acousmatici. 


ACOUSTICS, 


PObfmmary  ^hyfas,  is  that  fcience  which  indrufts  us  in  the 

tions™”  nature  of  found.  It  is  divided  by  fome  Writers  in- 

,  to  DiacouJIics ,  which  explains  the  properties  of  thofe 
founds  that  come  dire&ly  from  the  fonorous  body  to 
the  ear ;  and  CatacoujHcs ,  which  treats  of  rebelled 
founds  :  but  fuch  didin&ions  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  real  utility. 

Sound  is  a  term  of  which  it  wrould  be  prepoderous 
to  offer  any  definition,  as  it  may  almod  be  faid  to  ex- 
prefs  a  fimple  idea  :  But  when  we  ccnfider  it  as  a  sen¬ 
sation,  and  dill  more  when  we  confider  it  as  a  per¬ 


ception,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  deferip-  preliminary 
tion  of  it ;  becaufe  this  mud  involve  certain  relations  Obferva- 
of  external  things,  and  certain  trains  of  events  in  the  tions. 
material  w  orld,  which  make  it  a  proper  object  of  phi- ' 
lofophical  difeuflion.  Sound  is  that  primary  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  get  of  external  things  by  means  of  the 
fenfe  of  hearing.  This,  however,  does  not  explain  it  : 
for  wea*e  we  in  like  manner  to  deferibe  our  fenfe  of 
hearing,  we  fiiould  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  fay,  that  it 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  found.  Languages 
are  not  the  invention  of  philofophers  ;  and  we  mud  not 

expect 
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!naryexpccl  precifion,  even  in  the  limp  left  cafes.  Oar  me- 
rva-  thods  of  exprefling  the  information  given  us  by  our 
n>'  different  fenfes  are  not  fimilar,  as  a  philofopher,  cau- 
(  tioufly  contriving  language,  would  make  them.  We 
have  no  word  to  exprefs  the  primary  or  generic  objeft 
of  our  fenfe  of  feeing  j  for  we  believe,  that  even  the 
vulgar  confide r  light  as  the  medium,  but  not  the  object. 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  (how  juftly  we  do  not  fay) 
with  the  pliilofopher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
finell,  found,  and  perhaps  tafte,  are  conceived  by  mo  ft 
perfons  as  exprefling  the  immediate  objects  of  the  fenfes 
of  fmelling,  hearing,  and  tailing.  Smell  and  found  are 
haftily  conceived  as  feparate  exiftences,  and  as  mediums 
of  information  and  of  intercourfe  with  the  odoriferous 
and  founding  bodies  ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  cautious 
philofopher  who  diftinguilhes  between  the  fmell  which 
he  feels  and  the  perfume  which  fills  the  room.  Thofe 
of  the  ancients,  therefore,  who  taught  that  founds  were 
beings  wafted  through  the  air,  and  felt  by  our  ears, 
fhould  not,  even  at  this  day,  be  confidered  as  awkward 
obfervers  of  nature.  It  has  required  the  long,  patient, 
and  fagacious  confideration  of  the  moll  penetrating  ge- 
niufes,  from  Zeno  the  Stoic  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to 
difeover  that  what  we  call  found,  the  immediate  exter¬ 
nal  object  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  is  nothing  but  a  par¬ 
ticular  agitation  of  the  parts  of  furrounding  bodies,  a 61- 
*  ing  by  mechanical  impulfe  on  our  organs  j  and  that  it 
is  not  any  feparate  being,  nor  even  a  fpecific  quality 
inherent  in  any  particular  thing,  by  which  it  can  af- 
fe£t  the  organ,  as  we  fuppofe  with  refpe6t  to  a  perfume, 
but  merely  a  mode  of  exiftence  competent  to  every 
atom  of  matter.  And  thus  the  defeription  which  we 
propofed  to  give  of  found  mull  be  a  defeription  of  that 
ftate  of  external  contiguous  matter  which  is  the  cciufe 
of  found.  It  is  not  therefore  prefatory  to  any  theory 
or  fet  of  do&rines  on  this  fubjedl ;  but,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  is  tlie  fum  or  refiilt  of  them  all. 

'  To  difeover  this  ftate  of  external  body  by  which, 
without  any  farther  intermedium  of  fubftance  or  of  ope¬ 
ration,  it  affe&s  our  fenfitive  faculties,  muft  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  great  ftep  in  fcience.  It  will  ftiow  us  at 
lead  one  way  by  which  mind  and  body  may  be  con- 
ne£led.  It  is  fnppofed  that  we  have  attained  this  know¬ 
ledge  with  refpeft  to  found.  Our  fuccefs,  therefore,  is 
a  very  pleafing  gratification  to  the  philofopliic  mind. 
It  is  Hill  more  important  in  another  view  :  it  has  en¬ 
couraged  us  to  make  fimilar  attempts  in  other  cafes, 
and  has  fupplied  us  with  a  fa£l  to  which  an  ingenious 
mind  can  eafily  fancy  fomething  analogous  in  many  ab- 
ftrufe  operations  of  nature,  and  thus  it  enables  us  to 
give  fome  fort  of  explanation  of  them.  Accordingly 
this  ufe  has  been  moft  liberally  made  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  found  5  and  there  is  now-  fcarcely  any  pheno¬ 
menon,  either  of  matter  or  mind,  that  has  not  been 
explained  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar.  But  we  are 
ferry  to  fay  that  thefe  explanations  have  done  no  credit 
to  philofophy.  They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  flrongly 
marked  with  that  precipitate  and  felf-conceited  impa¬ 
tience  ■which  has  always  characterized  the  inveftigations 
conduced  folely  by  ingenious  fancy.  The  ccnfe- 
quences  of  this  procedure  have  been  no  lefs  fatal  to 
the  progrefs  of  true  knowledge  in  modem  times  than 
in  the  fchools  of  ancient  Greece  $  and  the  ethereal 
philofophers  cf  this  age,  like  the  followers  of  Ariftotle 
of  old,  have  filled  ponderous  volumes  with  nonfenfe 
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and  error.  It  is  flrange,  however,  that  this  fhould  be  Pjekmiaary 
the  effeCt  of  a  great  and  afuccefsful  ftep  in  philofophy  :  tionsf" 

But  the  fault  is  in  the  philofophers,  not  in  the  fcience.  v  _  - j 

Nothing  can  be  mere  certain  than  the  account  which 
Newton  has  given  of  the  propagation  of  a  certain  clafs 
of  undulations  in  an  elaftic  fluid.  But  this  procedure 
of  nature  cannot  be  feen  with  diltinCtnefs  and  precifion 
by  any  but  well-informed  mathematicians.  They  alone 
can  reft  with  unfhaken  confidence  on  the  corxlulions 
legitimately  deduced  from  the  Newtonian  theorems  \ 
and  even  they  can  infure  fuccels  only  by  treading  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  caution  the  fteps  of  this  patient 
philofopher.  But  few  have  done  this  \  and  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  em¬ 
ploy  the  Newtonian  doClrines  of  elaftic  undulations  iur 
the  explanation  of  other  phenomena  have  taken  the 
trouble,  or  indeed  were  able,  to  go  through  the  fteps 
of  the  fundamental  propofition  (Prin.  II.  50,  &c.)  But 
the  general  refults  are  fo  plain,  and  admit  of  fuch  iin- 
prefiive  illuftration,  that  they  draw  the  affent  of  the 
moft  carelefs  reader  }  and  all  imagine  that  they  under- 
ftand  the  explanation,  and  perceive  the  whole  proce¬ 
dure  of  nature.  Emboldened  therefore  by  this  fuc- 
cefsful  ftep  in  philofophy,  they,  without  hefitation, 
fancy  fimilar  intermediums  in  other  cafes  \  and  as  air 
has  been  found  to  be  a  vehicle  for  found,  they  have 
fuppofed  that  fomething  which  they  call  ether,  feme- 
how-  refembling  air,  is  the  vehicle  of  vifion.  Others 
have  proceeded  farther,  and  have  held  that  ether,  or 
another  fomething  like  air,  is  the  vehicle  of  fenfaticn 
in  general,  from  the  organ  to  the  brain  :  nay,  we  have 
got  a  great  volume  called  A  Theory  of  Man,  where 
all  our  fenfations,  emotions,  affe&ions,  thoughts,  and 
purpofes  or  volitions,  are  faid  to  be  fo  many  vibrations 
of  another  fomething  equally  unfeen,  gratuitous,  and 
incompetent*,  and,  to  crown  all,  this  exalted  do&rine, 
when  logically  profecuted,  muft  terminate  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  thofe  vibrations  "which  pervade  all  others, 
and  which  conftitute  rvhat  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
venerate  by  the  name  Deity.  Such  mvjl  be  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  philofophy  \  and  a  truly  philofophical 
differtation  on  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  can 
be  nothing  elfe  than  an  accurate  defeription  of  thefe  vi¬ 
brations  ! 

This  is  not  a  needlefs  and  declamatory  rhapfody.  If 
the  explanation  of  found  can  be  legitimately  transferred 
to  thofe  other  claffes  of  phenomena,  thefe  are  certain 
refults  5  and  if  fo,  all  the  difeoveries  made  by  New  ton 
are  but  the  glimmerings  cf  the  morning,  when  compart¬ 
ed  with  this  meridian  fplendour.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  logic  forbids  us  to  make  this  transference 
of  explanation,  vre  muft  continue  to  believe,  for  a  little 
while  longer,  that  mind  is  fomething  different  from  vi¬ 
brating  matter,  and  that  no  kind  of  olcillations  rvill  con¬ 
ftitute  infinite  wifdom. 

It  is  of  immenfe  importance  therefore  to  underhand 
thoroughly  this  doftnne  of  found,  that  we  may  fee 
clearly  and  precifely  in  what  it  corrfiftSj  what  are  the 
phenomena  of  found  that  are  fully  explained,  what  are 
the  data  and  the  affumptions  on  which  the  explanations 
proceed,  and  what  is  the  prccife  mechanical  faB  In 
which  it  terminates.  For  this,  or  a  fa£l  perfectly  fimi- 
lar,  muft  terminate  every  explanation  which  we  derive 
from  this  by  analogy,  however  perfect  the  analogy  may 
be.  This  previous  knowledge  muft  be  completely  poi- 
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ACOUSTICS. 


Pirft  no¬ 
tions  of 
found. 


.Preliminary  leffed  by  every  perfon  who  pretends  to  explain  other 
°tions  Phenomena hi  a  hmilar  manner.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  he  is  able  to  fay  what  claffes  of  phenomena  will 
admit  of  the  explanation  :  and,  when  all  this  is  done, 
his  explanation  is  ftill  an  hypothecs,  till  he  is  able  to 
prove,  from  other  indifputable  fonrees,  the  exigence 
and  agency  of  the  fame  thing  analogous  to  the  elaftic 
fluid,  from  which  all  is  borrowed. 

At  prefent  therefore  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with 
giving  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  fpeculations  of  philofophers 
on  the  nature  of  found,  tracing  out  the  fteps  by  which 
we  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  it. 
We  apprehend  this  to  be  of  great  importance }  be- 
caufe  it  (hows  us  what  kind  of  evidence  we  have  for  its 
truth,  and  the  paths  which  we  muff  fliun  if  we  wifli  to 
proceed  farther  :  and  we  trull  that  the  progrefs  which 
we  have  made  will  appear  to  be  fo  real,  and  the  ob- 
je£f  to  be  attained  fo  alluring  to  a  truly  philosophical 
mind,  that  men  of  genius  will  be  incited  to  exert  their 
utmoll  efforts  to  pafs  the  prefent  boundaries  of  our  real 
progrefs. 

In  the  infancy  of  philofophy,  found  was  held  to  be 
a  feparate  exillence,  Something  which  would  be,  al¬ 
though  no  hearing  animal  exifted.  This  was  conceiv¬ 
ed  as  wafted  through  the  air  to  our  organ  of  hearing, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  to  affe£I  in  a  manner  refembling 
that  in  which  our  nollrils  are  affefted  when  they  give 
us  the  fenfation  of  fmell.  It  was  one  of  the  Platonic 
species,  fitted  for  exciting  the  intellectual  fpecies, 
which  is  the  immediate  objecl  of  the  foul’s  contempla¬ 
tion. 

Yet,  even  in  thofe  early  years  of  fcience,  there  were 
fomc,  and,  in  particular,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Stoic  fchool,  who  held  that  found,  that  is,  the  caufe  of 
found,  was  only  the  particular  motion  of  external  grofs 
matter,  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  there  producing  that 
agitation  of  the  organ  by  which  the  foul  is  immediate¬ 
ly  affeHed  with  the  fenfation  of  found.  Zeno,  as  quo¬ 
ted  by  Diogenes  Laertius*,  fays,  “  Hearing  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  air  which  intervenes  between  the  thing 
founding  and  the  ear.  The  air  is  agitated  in  a  fpheri- 
cal  form,  and  moves  off  in  Waves,  and  falls  on  the  ear, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  in  a  ciffern  undulates 
in  circles  when  a  Hone  has  been  thrown  into  it.”  The 
ancients  were  not  remarkable  for  precifion,  either  of 
conception  or  argument  in  their  difcuffions,  and  they 
were  contented  with  a  general  and  vague  view  of 
things.  Some  followed  the  Platonic  notions,  and  many 
the  opinion  of  Zeno,  but  without  any  farther  attempts 
to  give  a  diftinfl  conception  of  the  explanation,  or  to 
compare  it  with  experiment. 

But  in  later  times,  during  the  ardent  refearches  in 
the  lall  century  into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  this  be¬ 
came  an  intereffing  fubjeCI  of  inquiry*  The  invention 
of  the  air-pump  gave  the  firfl  opportunity  of  deciding 
f°und  Prov'  by  experiment  whether  the  elaftic  undulations  of  ait 
at-pump.  wcre  the  caufes  f°und :  and  the  trial  eftablifhed 
this  point ;  for  a  bell  rung  in  vacuo  gave  no  found,  and 
one  rung  in  condtnfed  air  gave  a  very  loud  one.  It 
was  therefore  received  as  a  doCtrine  in  general  phyfics 
that  air  was  the  vehicle  of  found. 

Galileo’s  ^  The  celebrated  Galileo,  the  parent  of  mathematical 
d^c°vaet^reof  philofophy,  difeovered  the  nature  of  that  connexion  be- 
of  mufical  tween  the  lengths  of  mufical  chords  and  the  notes  which 
chords.  they  produced,  which  had  been  obferved  by  Pythago- 
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ras,  or  learned  by  him  in  his  travels  in  the  eaft,  and  Prelimiii  ,/rj 
which  he  made  the  foundation  of  a  refined  and  beauti-  0bJerva- 
ful  fcience,  the  theory  of  mufic.  Galileo  fhowed,  that ,  r 

the  real  connexion  fubfifted  between  the  tones  and  the 
vibrations  of  thefe  cords,  and  that  their  different  degrees 
of  acutenefs  correfponded  to  the  different  frequency  of 
their  vibrations.  The  very  elementary  and  familiar  de- 
monffration  which  he  gave  of  this  connection  did  not 
fatisfy  the  curious  mathematicians  of  that  inquifitive 
age  \  and  the  mechanical  theory  of  mufical  cords  was 
profecuted  to  a  great  degree  of  refinement.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  inveftigation,  it  appeared  that  the  chord 
vibrated  in  a  manner  precifely  ftmilar  to  a  pendulum  vi¬ 
brating^  in  a  cycloid.  It  muff  therefore  agitate  the  air 
contiguous  to  it  in  the  fame  manner  }  and  thus  there  is 
a  particular  kind  of  agitation  which  the  air  can  receive 
and  maintain,  which  is  very  intereffing. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  up  this  queftion  as  worthy  of  Newton’s 
his  notice  \  and  endeavoured  to  afeertain  with  mathe-  thtory  of 
matical  precifion  the  mechanifm  of  this  particular  clafs  adulations 
of  undulations,  and  gave  us  the  fundamental  theorems 
concerning  the  undulations  of  elaffic  fluids,  which  make 
the  47,  &lc.  propofitions  of  Book  II.  of  his  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy.  They  have  been  (perhaps  haf- 
tily)  confklered  as  giving  the  fundamental  doClrines 
concerning  the  propagation  of  found.  A  variety  of correfponda 
faCls  are  narrated  in  the  article  Pneumatics,  to  (how  with  the 
that  fuch  undulations  aElnally  obtain  in  the  air  of  our  Pj? fo  °^ena 
atmofphere,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  fet  of  pheno¬ 
mena  of  found  which  precifely  correfpond  to  all  the 
mechanical  circumllances  of  thefe  undulations. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  anatomiffs  and  phyfiologiffs  Refearches 
tvere  bufily  employed  in  examining  the  ffru£lure  of  our  of  anato- 
organs  of  hearing.  Impreffed  with  the  validity  of  this  mi^s’ 
dodlrine  of  aerial  undulations  being  the  caufes  of  found, 
their  refearches  were  always  direfled  with  a  Hew  to  dif- 
cover  thofe  circumftances  in  the  ftruffure  of  the  ear 
which  rendered  it  an  organ  fufceptible.  of  agitations 
from  this  caufe  \  and  they  difeovered  many  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  contrivances  for  making  it  a  drum,  on  which 
the  aerial  undulations  from  without  muff  make  very 
forcible  impulfes,  fo  as  to  produce  very  fonorcus  undu¬ 
lations  in  the  air  contained  in  it.  Thefe  therefore  they 
confidered  as  the  immediate  obje£ls  of  fenfation,  or  the 
immediate  caufes  of  found. 

But  fome  anatomiffs  faw  that  this  would  not  be  a  full 
account  of  the  matter  :  for  after  a  drum  is  agitated,  it 
has  done  all  that  it  can  -do  j  it  has  produced  a  noife. 

But  a  farther  procefs  goes  on  in  our  ear :  There  is 
behind  the  membrane,  which  is  the  head  of  this  drum, 
a  curious  mechanifin,  which  communicates  the  . agitations 
of  the  membrane  (the  only  thing  afled  on  by  the  un¬ 
dulating  air)  to  another  chamber  of  moft  lingular  con- 
ftruflion,  where  the  auditory  nerve  is  greatly  expanded. 

They  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  organ  called  the  Stru&ure 
drum  does  not  acf  as  a  drum,  but  in  fome  other  way.  In-  of  the  ear. 
deed  it  feems  bad  logic  to  fuppofe  that  it  a£ls  as  a  drum 
merely  by  producing  a  noife.  This  is  in  no  refpe£l  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  noife,  produced  out  cf  the  ear  ;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  heard  as  a  noife,  we  muff  have  another  ear  by 
which  it  may  be  heard,  and  this  ear  muff  be  another 
fuch  drum  *,  and  this  muff  have  another,  and  fo  on  for 
ever.  It  is  like  the  inaccurate  notion  that  vifion  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  piflure  on  the  retina.  Thefe  ana¬ 
tomiffs  attended  therefore  to  the  ffrudture.  Here  they 

obferved 
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Preliminary obferved  a  prodigious  unfolding  of  the  auditory  nerve 
Obferva-  0f  the  ear,  which  is  curioufiy  diftrikuted  through  every 
tloas*  part  of  this  cavity,  lining  its  Tides,  hung  acrofs  it  like  a 
curtain,  and  fending  off  fibres  in  every  direction^  fo  as 
to  leave  hardly  a  point  of  it  unoccupied.  They  thought 
the  machinery  contained  in  the  drum  peculiarly  fitted 
for  producing  undulations  of  the  air  contained  in  this 
labyrinth,  and  that  by  tliefe  agitations,  of  the  air  the 
contiguous  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  impelled, 
and  that  thus  we  get  the  fenfation  of  found* 

Of  the  hu-  The  cavitv  intervening  between  the  external  ear  and 
man.  *  this  inner  chamber  appeared  to  tliefe  anatomifts  to  have 
no  other  ufe  than  to  allow  a  very  free  motion  to  the 
Japes  or  little  pifton  that  is  employed  to  agitate  the  air 
in  the  labyrinth.  This  pifton  condenfes  on  a  veryfmall 
furface  the  impulfe  which  it  receives  from  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  furface,  {trained  by  the  malleus  on  the  entry  of  the 
tympanum,  on  purpofe  to  receive  the  gentle  agitations 
of  the  external  air  in  the  outer  canal.  This  membra¬ 
nous  furface  could  not  be  agitated,  unlefs  completely 
detached  from  every  thing  round  it  j  therefore  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  this  mechanifm  have  it  in  a  cavity 
containing  only  air.  But  they  held,  that  nature  had 
even  taken  precautions  to  prevent  this  cavity  fiom  add¬ 
ing  as  a  drum,  by  making  it  of  fuch  an  irregular  ram¬ 
bling  form  }  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  cavity  of  a  fymme- 
trical  ftiape,  like  a  veffel,  but  rather  refembles  the  ramb¬ 
ling  holes  and  blebs  which  are  often  feen  in  a  piece  of 
bread,  fcattered  through  the  fubftance  of  the  cranium, 
and  communicating  with  each  other  by  fmall  paffages. 
The  whole  of  thefe  cavernulae  are  lined  with  a  foftiih 
membrane,  which  ftill  farther  unfits  this  cavity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  found.  This  reafoning  is  fpecious,.  but  not  very 
concluiive.  We  might  even  ailert,  that  this  anfractuous 
form,  with  narrow  paffages,  is  well  fitted  for  producing 
noife.  If  we  place  the  ear  clofe  to  the  fmall  hole  in 
the  fide  of  a  military  drum,  we  ihall  hear  the  fmalleft 
tap  of  the  drumftick  like  a  violent  blow.  The  lining 
of  the  cavernulm  is  nervous,  and  may  therefore  be 
ftrongly  affeCted  in  the  numerous  narrow  paffages  be¬ 
tween  the  cellsi 

Of  other  While  thefe  fpeculations  were  going  on  with  refpeCt 
animals.  to  the  ear  of  the  breathing  animals,  obfervations  were 
cccafionally  made  on  other  animals,  fuch  as  reptiles, 
ferpents,  and  fifties,  which  give  undoubted  indications 
of  hearing  j  and  many  very  familiar  faCts  were  obferved 
or  recolleCted,  where  founds  are  communicated  through 
or  by  means  of  folid  bodies,  or  by  water  :  therefore, 
without  inquiring  how  or  by  what  kind  of  mechanifm 
it  is  brought  about,  it  became  a  very  general  belief 
among  phyfiologifts,  that  all  fifties,  and  perhaps  all  ani¬ 
mals  hear,  and  that  water  in  particular  is  a  vehicle  of 
found.  Many  experiments  are  mentioned  by  Kircher 
and  others  on  the  communication  of  found  through 
folid  bodies,  fuch  as  mails,  yards,  and  other  long 
beams  of  dry  fir,  with  fimilar  refults.  Dr  Monro  has 
publifhed  a  particular  account  of  very  curious  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  propagation  of  found  through  water  in 
his  Differtation  on  the  Phyfiology  of  billies  j  fo  that  it 
now  appears  that  air  is  by  no  means  the  only  vehicle 
of  found . 

Water  dif-  In  1 760  Cotunni  publifhed  his  important  difeovery, 
covered  in  that  the  labyrinth  or  inmoft  cavity  of  the  ear  in  ani- 
the  inter-  mals  [s  completely  filled  with  water.  This,  after  fome 
ttalcar*  conteft,  has  been  completely  demonftrated  (fee  in 
Vox,.  I.  Part  I, 
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particular  Meckel  Junior  de  Labyrinthi  Anris  Conten-p^^^J 
tis,  Argentor.  1777),  and  it  feems  now  to  be  admitted  tK)m_ 

by  all.  #  .  ' - 

This  being  the  cafe,  our  notions  of  the  immediate 
caufe  of  found  muft  undergo  a  great  revolution,  and  a 
new  refearch  muft  be  made  into  the  way  in  which 
the  nerve  is  affeCted  :  for  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
fubftitute  the  undulations  of  water  for  thofe  of  a  it  in 
the  labyrinth.  The  well  informed  mechanician  will  fee  Increafes 
at  once,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  agitations  of  the  nerve 
will  be  greatly  increafed  by  this  fubftitution  j  for  if  wa-  t-ons. 
ter  be  perfectly  elaftic  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  . 
undulatory  agitation  which  it  receives,  its  effeCt  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  fpecific  gravity  :  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  very  eafily  made.  Immerfe 
a  table-bell  in  water  contained  in  a  large  thin  glafs  vef¬ 
fel.  Strike  it  with  a  hammer.  The  found  will  be 
heard  as  if  the  bell  had  been  immediately  'ftruck  on  the 
fides  of  the  veffel.  The  filling  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear  with  water  is  therefore  an  additional  mark  of  the 
wifdom  of  the  Great  Artift.  But  this  is  not  enough  for 
informing  us  concerning  the  ultimate  mechanical  event 
in  the  procefs  of  hearing.  The  manner  in  which  the 
nerve  is  expofed  to  theie  undulations  muft  be  totally 
different  from  what  was  formerly  imagined.  The  fila¬ 
ments  and  membranes,  which  have  been  defcribed  by 
former  anatomifts,  muft  have  been  found  by  them  in  a 
ftate  quite  unlike  to  their  fituation  and  condition  in  the 
living  animal.  Accordingly  the  moft  eminent  anato¬ 
mifts  of  Europe  feem  at  prefent  in  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  ftate  of  the  nerve,  and  are  keenly  occupied  in 
obfervations  to  this  purpofe.  The  deferiptions  given  by 
Monro,  Scarpa,  Camper,  Comparctti,  and  others,  are 
full  of  moft  curious  difeoveries,  which  make  almoft  a  to¬ 
tal  change  in  our  notions  of  this  fubjeCt,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  productive  of  moft  valuable  information. 

Scarpa  has  difeovered  that  the  folid  cavity  called  the  Scarpa’s 
labyrinth  contains  a  threefold  expanfion  of  the  auditory  ^ffcovery^of 

nerve.  One  part  of  it,  the  cochlea,  contains  it  in  a  fi-flonof] *he 
brillous  ftate,  ramified  in  a  moft  fymmetrical  manner  nerve  in  the 
through  the  whole  of  the  %ona  mollis  of  the  lamina  f pi-  labyrinth. 
ralis ,  where  it  anaftomofes  with  another  production  of 
it  diffufed  over  the  general  lining  of  that  cavity.  An¬ 
other  department  of  the  nerve,  alfo  m  a  fibrous  ftate,  is 
fpread  over  the  external  furface  of  a  membranaceous 
bag,  which  nearly  fills  that  part  of  the  veftibule  into 
which  the  femicircular  canals  open,  and  alfo  that  orifice 
which  receives  the  impreftions  of  the  ftapes..  This  bag 
fends  off  tubular  membranaceous  duCts,  which,  in  like 
manner,  nearly  fill  thefe  femicircular  canals.  A  third 
department  of  the  nerve  is  fpread  over  the  external  fur¬ 
face  of  another  membranaceous  bag,  which  lies  between 
the  one  juft  now  mentioned  and  the  cochlea,  but  ha¬ 
ving  no  communication  wTith  either,  almoft  completely 
filling  the  remainder  of  the  veftibule.  Thus  the  veftibule 
and  canals  feem  only  a  cafe  for  protecting  this  fenfitive 
membranaceous  veffel,  which  is  almoft,  but  not  altoge¬ 
ther,  in  contaCt  with  the  offeous  cafe,  being  feparated 
by  a  delicate  and  almoft  fluid  cellular  fubftance.  -Tbe 
fibrillous  expanfion  of  the  nerve  is  not  indiferimmately 
diffufed  over  the  furface  of  thefe  facculi,  but  evidently 
direCled  to  certain  foci,  where  the  fibres  are  conftipated. 

And  this  is  the  laft  appearance  of  the  fibrous  ftate  of 
the  nerve  j.for  when  the  infide  of  thefe  facculi  is  infpeCt- 
ed,  no  fibres  appear,  but  a  pulp  (judged  to  be  nervous 
X  from 
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Preliminary  from  Its  fimilarity  to  other  pulpy  produ&ions  of  the 
brain)  adhering  to  the  membranaceous  coat,  and  not  fe- 
«  parable  from  it  by  gently  waiting  it.  It  is  more  abun¬ 

dant,  that  is,  of  greater  thicknels,  oppofite  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fibrous  foci.  No  organical  ftru&ure  could  be 
difcovcred  in  this  pulp,  but  it  probably  is  organized  5 
for,  befides  this  adhering  pulp,  the  water  in  the  facculi 
was  obferved  to  be  clammy  or  mucous  }  fo  that  in  all 
probability  the  vafcular  or  fibrous  date  of  the  nerve  is 
fucceeded  by  an  uninterrupted  produ&ion  (perhaps 
columnar  like  bafalt,  though  not  cohering)  5  and  this  at 
laft  ends  in  fimple  dilfemination,  fymmetrical  however, 
where  water  and  nerve  are  alternate  in  every  dire&ion. 
Comparet-  To  thefe  obfervations  of  Scarpa,  Comparetti  adds 
ti  s,  of  a  the  curious  circumftances  of  another  and  regular  tym- 
iriThe  forT-  Panum  'm  tbe  foramen  rotundum,  the  cylindric  cavity 
men  rotun-  of  which  is  enclofed  at  both  ends  by  a  fine  membrane, 
dum.  The  membrane  which  feparates  it  from  the  cochlea  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  variable  tenfion,  being  drawn 
up  to  an  umbo  by  a  cartilaginous  fpeck  in  its  middle, 
which  he  thinks  adheres  to  the  lamina  fpiralis,  and  thus 
ferves  to  (train  the  drumhead,  as  the  malleus  flrains  the 
great  membrane  known  to  all. 

Thefe  are  moll  important  obfervations,  and  mult 
greatly  excite  the  curiofity  of  a  truly  philofophical 
mind,  and  deferve  the  moft  careful  inquiry  into  their 
juftnefs.  If  thefe  are  accurate  defcriptions  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  they  feem  to  condudt  us  farther  into  the  fecrets  of 
nature  than  any  thing  yet  known. 

Wc  think  that  they  promife  to  give  us  the  greatefl 
Hep  yet  made  in  phyfiology,  viz.  to  fiiow  us  the  laft 
mechanical  fa&  which  occurs  in  the  long  train  inter- 
pofed  between  the  external  body  and  the  incitement  of 
Defcrip-  our  fenfitive  fyftem.  But  there  is,  as  yet,  great  and 
tions  ofna-  elfential  differences  in  the  defcriptions  given  by  thofe 
celebrated  naturalifts.  It  cannot  be  otherwife.  The 
containing  labyrinth  can  be  laid  open  to  our  view  in 
no  other  way  than  by  deftroying  it  ;  and  its  moft  deli¬ 
cate  contents  arc  the  firft  fufferers  in  the  fearch.  They 
are  found  in  very  different  fituations  and  conditions  by 
different  anatomifts,  according  to  their  addrefs  or  their 
good  fortune.  Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  varieties 
are  very  confiderable.  Faithful  defcriptions  mult  there¬ 
fore  give  very  different  notions  of  the  ultimate  a 61  ion 
and  reaction  between  the  unorganized  matter  in  the  la¬ 
byrinth  and  the  ultimate  expanfion  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

The  progrefs  which  has  been  made  in  many  parts 
of  natural  fcience  has  been  great  and  wonderful  5  and 
perhaps  we  arc  not  too  fanguine,  when  we  exprefs 
our  hopes  that  the  obfervations  and  experiments  of 
anatom! Hs  and  mechanicians  will  foon  furnifli  us  with 
fiicii  a  collection  of  fa£ls  refpe&ing  the  ftru&ure  and 
the  contents  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as  might  enable 
us  to  give  a  jufter  theory  of  found  than  is  yet  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  philofophers.  There  feems 
to  be  no  abatement  of  ardour  in  the  refearches  of 
of  the  phyfiologiffs  }  and  they  will  not  remain  long 
ignorant  of  the  truth  or  miftake  in  the  accounts  given 
by  Scarpa  and  Comparetti.  A  colle&ion  of  accurate 
obfervations  on  the  itru&ure  of  the  ear  would  give  us 
principles  on  which  to  proceed  in  explaining  the 
various  methods  of  producing  external  founds.  The 
nature  of  continued  founds  might  then  be  treated  of, 
and  would  appear,  we  believe,  very  different  from 
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what  it  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Under  this  head  Preliminary 
animal  voices  might  be  particularly  confidered,  and  Otferva- 
tlie  elements  of  human  fpeech  properly  afeertained. 

When  the  production  of  continued  founds  is  once 
fhown  to  be  a  thing  regulated  by  principle,  it  may  be 
fyftematically  treated,  and  this  principle  may  be  Con¬ 
fidered  as  combined  with  every  meehanieal  Hate  of 
body  that  may  be  pointed  out.  This  will  fuggeft 
to  us  methods  of  producing  found  which  have  not 
yet  been  thought  of,  and  may  therefore  give  us 
founds  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Such  an 
acquifition  is  not  to  be  defpifed  nor  rejected.  The 
bountiful  Author  of  bur  being  and  of  all  our  fa¬ 
culties  has  made  it  an  objedl  of  moH  enchanting  re- 
lilh  to  the  human  mind.  The  Greeks,  the  mofl  culti¬ 
vated  people  who  have  ever  figured  on  the  Hage  of  life, 
enjoyed  tire  pleafures  of  mufic  with  rapture.  Even  the 
poor  negro,  after  toiling  a  whole  clay  beneath  a  tropi¬ 
cal  fim,  will  go  ten  miles  in  the  dark  to  dance  all 
night  to  the  fimple  mufic  of  the  balafoe,  and  return 
without  fleep  to  his  next  day’s  toil.  The  penetrating 
eye  of  the  anatomifi  has  difcovcred  in  the  human  la¬ 
rynx  an  apparatus  evidently  contrived  for  tempering 
the  great  movements  of  the  glottis,  fo  as  to  enable  us 
to  produce  the  intended  note  with  the  utmoft  precifion. 

There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  confummate  Ar- 
tifi  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  attention.  We 
ought  therefore  to  receive  with  thankfulness  this  pre- 
fent  from  our  Maker — this  laborum  dulce  lenimen  ;  and 
it  is  furely  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philofopher  to  add 
to  this  innocent  elegance  of  life. 

Chap  I.  Different  Theories  of  Sound . 

Most  founds,  we  all 'know,  are  conveyed  to  us  on  of  the  ve- 
the  bofom  of  the  air.  In  whatever  manner  they  either  hides  of 
float  upon  it,  or  arc  propelled  forward  in  it,  certain 
is,  that,  without  the  vehicle  of  this  or  feme  other  fluid, 
wre  fhould  have  no  founds  at  all.  Let  the  air  be  ex- 
haufied  from  a  receiver,  and  a  bell  Hi  all  emit  no  found 
when  rung  in  the  void  )  for,  as  the  air  continues  to  grow 
lefs  denfe,  the  found  dies  away  in  proportion,  fo  that 
at  laft  its  ftrongcfl  vibrations  are  aim  oil  totally  filent. 

Thus  air  is  a  vehicle  for  found.  Howrever,  we  muft  Air  not  tha 
not,  with  fbme  philofophers,  affert,  that  it  is  the  only  only  one. 
vehicle  ;  that,  if  there  were  no  air,  wTe  fhould  have  no 
founds  wThatfoever  :  for  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that 
founds  are  conveyed  through  wTater  with  the  fame  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  they  move  through  air.  A  bell  rung 
in  water  returns  a  tone  as  diftinft'as  if  rung  in  air. 

This  was  obferved  by  Eerham,  w  ho  alfo  remarked  that 
the  tone  came  a  quarter  deeper.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  naturalifts,  that  fifhes  have  a  ftrong  per¬ 
ception  of  founds,  even  at  the  bottom  of  deep  rivers. 

From  hence,  it  would  feem  not  to  be  very  material  in 
the  propagation  of  founds,  whether  the  fluid  whieh 
conveys  them  be  elaftic  or  otherwife.  Water,  "which, 
of  all  fubftances  that  w'e  know/,  has  the  leaft  elaflicity, 
yet  ferves  to  carry  them  forward  ;  and  if  we  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  difference  of  its  denfity,  perhaps  the 
founds  move  in  it  with  a  proportional  rapidity  to  what 
they  are  found  to  do  in  the  elaftic  fluid  of  air.  But 
though  air  and  water  are  both  vehicles  of  found,  yet 
neither  of  them  according  to  feme  philofophers  feems 
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UUterwit  to  be  fo  by  Itfelf,  but  only  as  it  contains  an  exceeding- 
XKi;<m*sef  \y  iUbtle  fluid  capable  of  penetrating  the  mod  f°bd  bo- 
Sound.  ^*es^  Xlence,  by  the  medium  of  that  fluid,  founds  can 
propagated  through  wood,  or  metals,  even  more 
readily  than  through  the  open  air.  By  the  fame  means, 
deaf  people  may  be  made  fenfible  of  founds  if  they  hold 
a  piece  of  metal  in  the  mouth,  one  end  of  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  founding  body.  And  as  it  is  certain,  that 
air  cannot  penetrate  metals,  the  medium  of  found,  lay 
they,  muft  be  of  a  more  fubtle  nature  *,  and  thus  the 
electrical  -fluid  will  naturally  occur  as  the  proper  one. 
But  why  then  is  found  no  longer  heard  in  an  exiiaufted 
receiver,  if  the  air  is  not  the  fluid  by  which  it  is  con¬ 
veyed,  feeing  the  electrical  matter  cannot  be  excluded  ? 
The  reply  to  this  is  obvious  :  The  electrical  fluid  is  fo 
exceedingly  fubtle,  and  pervades  Solid  bodies  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  any  motion  of  a  felid  body  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  eleCtric  matter  by  itfelf,  can  never  excite  a  de¬ 
cree  of  agitation  in  it  Sufficient  for  producing  a  found  ; 
but  if  the  electric  fluid  is  entangled  among  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  air,  water,  wood,  metal,  &tc.  whatever  affects 
their  particles  will  alio  affeCt  this  fluid,  and  pioduce 
an  audible  noife.  In  the  experiment  of  the  air  pump, 
it  is  alleged  there  may  be  an  ambiguity,  as  the  gra¬ 
dual  exhaufting  of  the  air  creates  an  increafmg  differ¬ 
ence  of  preffure  on  the  outlide,  and  may  occafion  in 
the  glafs  a  difficulty  of  vibrating,  fo  as  to  render  it  lefs 
fit  to  communicate  to  the  air  without  the  vibrations 
that  ftrike  it  from  within.  From  this  caufe  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  found  in  an  exhauffed  receiver  may  be  Sup- 
pofed  to  proceed,  as  well  as  from  the  diminution  of  the 
air.  But  if  any  internal  agitation  of  its  parts  ffiould 
happen  to  the  eleClrical  fluid,  exceeding  loud  noifes 
might  be  propagated  through  it,  as  has  been  the  cafe 
when  large  meteors  have  kindled  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  earth.  It  is  alfo  difficult,  they  ffappofe,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  amazing  velocity  of  found,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  it  is  propagated  by  means  of  air  alone  $ 
for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  ftrongefl  and 
molt  violent  gale  is,  in  its  courfe,  inert  and  ffuggifh, 
compared  with  the  motion  of  found. 

One  thing  however  is  certain,  that  whether  the  fluid 
which  conveys  the  note  be  elaffic,  or  nonelaftic,  what¬ 
ever  found  we  hear  is  produced  by  a  ftroke,  which  the 
founding  body  makes  againft  the  fluid,  whether  air  or 
water.  The  fluid  being  (truck  upon,  carries  the  ira- 
preffion  forward  to  the  ear,  and  there  produces  its  fen- 
mat  foundation.  Philofophers  are  fo  far  agreed,  that  they  all 
is,  and  how  allow  that  found  is  nothing  more  than  the  impreflion 
propagated.  made  an  elaftic  body  upon  the  air  or  water,  and 
this  impreflion  carried  along  by  either  fluid  to  the  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  con¬ 
veyance  is  made,  is  (till  difputed  :  Whether  the  found 
is  diffufed  into  the  air,  in  circle  beyond  circle,  like 
the  waves  of  "water  when  we  difturb  the  finoothnefs  of 
its  furface  by  dropping  in  a  (tone  *,  or  whether  it  tra¬ 
vels  along,  like  rays  diftufed  from  a  centre,  fomewhat 
in  the  fwift  manner  that  eleftricity  runs  along  a  rod 
of  iron  j  thefe  are  the  queftions  which  have  divided  the 
learned. 

Newton  was  of  the  firft  opinion.  He  has  explained 
the  progreffion  of  found  by  an  undulatory,  or  rather  a 
vermicular,  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  air.  If  we  have 
an  exadl  idea  of  the  crawling  of  fome  infers,  we  (hall 
have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  progreffion  of  found  upon 
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tins  hypothecs.  The  infeft,  for  mlUnce,  in  its  motion, 
firfl  carries  its  contractions  from  the  hinder  pail,  m  or-  s0iXW|. 
cler  to  throw  its  fore  part  to  the  proper  diffance,  then 
it  carries  its  contractions  from  the  fore  part  to  the  hin¬ 
der  to  bring  that  forward.  Something  fimilar  to  this 
is  the  motion  of  the  air  when  (truck  upon  by  a  found¬ 
ing  body.  To  be  a  little  more  pr^cife,  fuppofe  ABC, 

Plate  I.  fig.  i.  the  ft  ring  of  a  harpfichord  ferewed  to 
a  proper  pitch,  and  drawn  out  of  the  right  line  by  the 
finger  at  B.  We  (hall  have  occafion  elSewhere  to  cb- 
Serve,  that  fuch  a  firing  would,  it  let  go,  vibrate  to  E*, 
and  from  E  to  D,  and  back  again  5  that  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  thus  to  vibrate  like  a  pendulum,  for  ever,  it  not 
externally  refilled,  and  like  a  pendulum,,  all  its  little 
vibrations  would  be  performed  m  equal  times,  the  laff 
and  the  firft  being  equally  long  in  performing  ;  alio 
that,  like  a  pendulum,  its  greateft  fwiftnefs  would  al¬ 
ways  be  when  it  arrived  at  E,  the  middle  part  of  ns 
motion.  Now  then,  if  this  ftring  be  fuppofed  to  fly 
from  the  finger  at  B,  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  be 
its  own  motion,  fuch  alfo  will  be  the  motion  of  the 
parts  of  air  that  fly  before  it.  Its  motion,  as  is  obvious, 
is  firft  uniformly  accelerated  forward  from  B  to  E, 
then  retarded  as  it  goes  from  E  to  D,  accelerated  back 
again  as  it  returns  from  D  to  E,  and  retarded  from  E 
to  B.  Tbit  motion  being  therefore  Succeffively  pro¬ 
duced  through  a  range  of  elaftic  air,  it  muft  happen, 
that  the  parts  of  one  range  of  air  will  be  fent  forward 
with  accelerated  motion,  and  then  with  a  retarded  mo¬ 
tion.  This  accelerated  motion  reaching  the  remoteft 
end  of  the  firft  range  will  be  communicated  to  a  Second 
range,  while  the  neared  parts  of  die  firft  range  being 
retardeddn  their  motion,  and  falling  back  with  the  re- 
ceffion  of  the  ftring,  retire  firft  with  an  acceleratea, 
then  with  a  retarded  motion,  and  the  remoteft  parts 
will  foon  follow.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  parts 
of  the  firft  range  are  thus  falling  back,  the  parts  of  the 
fecond  range  are  going  forward  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  thus  there  will  be  an  alternate  condensation 
and  relaxation  of  the  air,  during  the  time  of  one  vitia¬ 
tion  $  and  as  the  air  going  forward  ftrikes  any  oppofmg 
body  with  greater  force  than  upon vre tiring,  lo  each  qf 
thefe  accelerated  progreffions  have  been  called  by  New¬ 
ton  a  pulfe  of  found.  . 

Thus  will  the  air  he  driven  forward  in  the  direction- 
of  the  ftring.  But  now  we  muft  ohferve,  that  theie 
pulfes  will  move  every  way  }  for  all  motion  imprefled 
upon  fluids  in  any  ’direction  whatfoever,  operates  all 
around  in  a  Sphere  :  fo  that  founds  will  be  driven  m  ad 
dire&ions,  backwards,  forwards,  upwards,  downwards, 
and  on  every  fide.  They  will  go  on  Succeeding  each 
other,  one  on  the  outfide  of  the  other,  like  circles  u\ 
difturbed  water  5  or  rather,  they  will  lie  one  without 
the  other,  in  concentric  (hells,  (hell  above  flieL,  as  v.e 
fee  in  the  coats  of  an  onion.  * 

All  who  have  remarked  the  tone  of  a  bed,  while  its 
founds  are  decaying  away,  muft  have  an  idea  o  the 
pulfes  of  found,  which  according  to  Newton,  are  lorm* 
ed  by  the  air’s  alternate  progreflion  and  receftion.  And 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  each  of  thefe  pulfes  is 
formed  by  a  Single  vibration  of  the  ftring,  they  mult 
be  equal  to  each  other  *  for  the  vibrations  of  the  ltnng 

are  known  to  be  fo.  .  . 

Again,  As  to  the  velocity  with  which  (ounds  travel, 
this  Newton  determines,  by  the  mod  difficult  calcula- 
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r  different  tion  that  can  be  imagined,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 

XISound  °f  t^c^ne^s  ^le  Parts  air>  and  the  diflance  of 

>■  ^  ’l  .  thefe  parts  from  each  other.  From  hence  he  goes  on 

to  prove,  that  each  little  part  moves  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  like  a  pendulum  3  and  from  thence  he  proceeds 
to  demonfirate,  that  if  the  atmofphere  were  of  the  fame 
denfity  everywhere  as  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  a  pendulum,  that  reached  from  its  higheft 
furface  down  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  would  by  its 
vibrations  difcover  to  us  the  proportion  of  the  velocity 
with  which  founds  travel.  The  velocity  with  which 
each  pulfe  would  move,  he  fhows,  would  be  as  much 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  fuch  a  pendulum  fwinging 
with  one  complete  vibration,  as  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  is  greater  than  the  diameter.  From  hence  he 
calculates,  that  the  motion  of  found  will  be  979  feet 
in  one  fecond.  But  this  not  being  confonant  to  ex¬ 
perience,  he  takes  in  another  confideration,  which  de- 
ftroys  entirely  the  rigour  of  his  former  demonflration, 
namely,  vapours  in  the  air  3  and  then  finds  the  motion 
of  found  to  be  1142  feet  in  one  fecond,  or  near  13 
miles  in  a  minute  3  a  proportion  which  experience  had 
efiablifhed  nearly  before. 

Preceding  Thus  much  will  ferve  to  give  an  obfcure  idea  of  a 
theory  op-  theory  which  has  met  with  numerous  oppofers.  Even 
pofed.  John  Bernouilli,  Newton’s  greateft  difciple,  modeftly 
owns  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  underfiand  this  part 
of  the  Principia .  He  attempted  therefore  to  give  a 
more  perfpicuous  demonflration  of  his  own,  that  might 
confirm  and  illuflratfe  the  Newtonian  theory.  The 
fubjedl  feemed  to  reje-61  elucidation  3  his  theory  is  ob- 
vioufiy  wrong,  as  D’Alembert  has  proved  in  his  Theo¬ 
ry  of  Fluids. 

Various  have  been  the  obje&ions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  Newtonian  fyflem  of  founds.  It  is  urged, 
that  this  theory  can  only  agree  with  the  motion  of 
found  in  an  elaftic  fluid,  whereas  founds  are  known  to 
move  forward  through  water  that  is  not  elaftic.  To 
explain  their  progrefs  therefore  through  wrater,  a  fe¬ 
cond  theory  mufl  be  formed  :  fo  that  two  theories  mufl 
be  made  to  explain  a  fimilar  effect  3  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fimplicity  of  true  philofophy,  for  it  is  contrary 
to  the  fimplicity  of  nature.  It  is  further  urged,  that 
this  llow  vermicular  motion  but  ill  reprefents  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  founds  travel,  as  we  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  almofl  13  miles  in  a  minute.  In  fliort, 
it  is  urged,  that  fuch  undulations  as  have  been  defcrib- 
ed,  when  coming  from  feveral  fonorous  bodies  at  once, 
would  crofs,  obflru£l,  and  confound  each  other  3  fo 
that,  if  they  were  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  this  means 
we  fhould  hear  nothing  but  a  medley  of  difcord  and 
broken  articulations.  But  this  is  equally  with  the  reft 
contradictory  to  experience,  fince  we  hear  the  fullell 
concert,  *.*.  '*  only  without  confufion,  but  with  the  high¬ 
eft  pleafure.  Thefe  objections,  whether  well  found¬ 
ed  or  not,  have  given  rife  to  another  theory  :  which 
we  fnall  likewife  lay  before  the  reader  3  though  it  too 
appears  liable  to  objections,  which  fhall  be  afterwards 
mentioned. 

Another  Every  found  may  be  confidered  as  driven  off  from 
theory.  the  founding  body  in  ftraight  lines,  and  imprelfed  upon 
the  air  in  one  direction  only  :  but  whatever  impreffion 
is  made  upon  a  fluid  in  one  direction,  is  diffufed  upon  x 
its  furface  into  all  directions  :  fo  that  the  found  firft 
driven  direCtly  forward  foon  fills  up  a  wide  fphere.  and 
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is  heard  on  every  fide.  Thus,  as  it  is  impreffed,  it  in-  Different 
ftantaneoufiy  travels  forward  with  a  very  fwift  motion,  Theories  of 
refembling  the  velocity  with  which  we  know  eleCtricity  ,  ^ounci* 
flies  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  another. 

Now,  as  to  the  pulfes,  or  clofe  fhakes  as  the  mufi- 
cians  exprefs  it,  which  a  founding  body  is  known  to 
make,  each  pulfe  (fay  the  fupporters  of  this  theory) 
is  itfelf  a  diftinCt  and  perfeCt  found,  and  the  interval 
between  every  two  pulfes  is  profoundly  filent.  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  found  from  the  fame  body  is  only  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  hearing  3  for  as  each  difiinCI  found  fucceeds 
at  very  fmall  intervals,  the  organ  has  no  time  to  tranf- 
mit  its  images  with  equal  fwiftnefs  to  the  mind,  and 
the  interval  is  thus  loft  to  fenfe  :  juft  as  in  feeing  a 
flaming  torch,  whirled  rapidly  round,  it  appears  as  a 
ring  of  fire.  In  this  manner  a  beaten  drum,  at  fome 
fmall  diftance,  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  continuing 
found.  When  children  run  with  their  fticks  along  a 
rail,  a  continuing  found  is  thus  reprefented,  though  it 
need  fcarce  be  obferved  that  the  ftroke  againft  eacli 
rail  is  perfedly  diftindl  and  infulated. 

According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  pulfes  are 
nothing  more  than  diftinCt  founds  repeated  by  the  fame 
body,  the  firft  ftroke  or  vibration  being  ever  the  loud- 
eft,  and  travelling  farther  than  thofe  that  follow  3  while 
each  fucceeding  vibration  gives  a  new  found,  but  with 
diminifhed  force,  till  at  laft  the  pulfes  decay  away  to¬ 
tally,  as  the  force  decays  that  gives  them  exiftence. 

All  bodies  whatfoever  that  are  firuck  return  more  or 
lefs  a  found  :  but  fome,  wanting  elafticity,  give  back 
no  repetition  of  the  found  *,  the  noife  is  at  once  produ¬ 
ced  and  dies  :  while  other  bodies,  however,  there  are? 
which  being  more  elaftic  and  capable  of  vibration,  give 
back  a  found,  and  repeat  the  fame  feveral  times  fuc- 
ceftively.  Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  have  a  tone  ;  the  others 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any. 

This  tone  of  the  elaftic  firing,  or  bell,  is  notwith* 

{landing  nothing  more  than  a  fimilar  found  of  what 
the  former  bodies  produced,  but  with  the  difference  of 
being  many  times  repeated,  while  their  note  is  but 
fingle.  So  that,  if  we  would  give  the  former  bodies  a 
tone,  it  will  be  necefifary  to  make  them  repeat  their 
found,  by  repeating  our  blows  fwiftly  upon  them.  This 
will  effeClually  give  them  a  tone  3  and  even  an  unmufi* 
cal  inftrument  has  often  had  a  fine  effeCl  by  its  tone  in 
our  concerts. 

Let  us  now  go  on  then  to  fuppofe,  that  by  fwift 
and  equably  continued  firokes  we  give  any  nonelafiic 
body  its  tone  :  it  is  very  obvious,  that  no  alterations 
will  be  made  in  this  tone  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  firokes, 
though  repeated  ever  fo  faft.  Thefe  will  only  render 
the  tone  more  equal  and  continuous,  but  make  no  al¬ 
teration  in  the  tone  it  gives..  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
make  an  alteration  in  the  force  of  each  blow,  a  differ¬ 
ent  tone  will  then  undoubtedly  be  excited.  The  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  fmall,  it  mufl  be  confeffed  3  for  the  tones 
of  thefe  inflexible  bodies  are  capable  but  of  fmall  va¬ 
riation  3  however,  there  will  certainly  be  a  difference. 

The  table  on  which  we  write,  for  infiance,  will  return 
a  different  found  when  firuck  with  a  club,  from  what 
it  did  when  firuck  only  with  a  fwitch.  Thus  nonelafiic 
bodies  return  a  difference  of  tone,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  their  found  is  repeated,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  blow  which  pro¬ 
duced  it ;  for  in  two  equal  nonelafiic  bodies,  that  body 

produced. 
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Different  produced  the  deep  eft  tone  which  was  ftruck  by  the 

Theories  of  greateft  blow. 

,  S°v*nti'_,  \Ve  now  then  come  to  a  critical  queftion,  What 

-  x  is  it  that  produces  the  difference  of  tone  in  two  elaftic 
founding  bells  or  firings  *  or,  what  makes  one  deep  and 
the  other  fhrill  ?  This  queftion  has  always  been  hitherto 
anfwered  by  faying,  that  the  depth  or  height  of  the 
note  proceeded  from  the  flownefs  or  fwiftnefs  of  the 
times  of  the  vibrations.  The  flowed:  vibrations,  it  has 
been  faid,  are  qualified  for  producing  the  deepeft  tones, 
while  the  fwifteft  vibrations  produce  the  higheft  tones. 
In  this  cafe,  an  effed  has  been  given  for  a  caufe.  It  is 
in  fad  the  force  with  which  the  founding  firing  ftrikes 
the  air  when  ftruck  upon,  that  makes  the  true  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  tones  of  founds.  It  is  this  force,  with  greater 
or  lefs  impreflions,  refembling  the  greater  or  lefs  force 
of  the  blows  upon  a  nonelaftic  body,  which  produces 
correfpondent  affedions  of  found.  The  greateft  forces 
produce  the  deepeft  founds  y  the  high  notes  are  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  fmall  efforts.  In  the  fame  manner  a  bell,  wide 
at  the  mouth,  gives  a  grave  found ;  but  if  it  be  very 
maffy  withal,  that  will  render  it  ftill  graver ;  but  if 
maffy,  wide,  and  long  or  high,  that  will  make  the  tone 
deepeft  of  all. 

Thus,  then,  will  elaftic  bodies  give  the  deepeft  found, 
in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they  ftrike  the 
air  :  but  if  we  fhould  attempt  to  increafe  their  force  by 
giving  them  a  ftronger  blow,  this  will  be  in  vain  y  they 
will  ftill  return  the  fame  tone  y  for  fuch  is  their  forma¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  fonorous  only  becaufe  they  are  elaf¬ 
tic,  and  the  force  of  this  elafticity  is  not  increafed  by 
our  ftrength,  as  the  greatnefs  of  a  pendulum’s  vibra¬ 
tion  will  not  be  increafed  by  falling  from  a  greater 
height. 

Now  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  elaftic  firings  vi¬ 
brate  the  deepeft  tones,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  long- 
eft  firings  have  the  wideft  vibrations,  and  confequently 
go  backward  and  fomard  floweft  y  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fliorteft  firings  vibrate  the  quickeft,  or  come 
and  go  in  the  fliorteft  intervals.  From  hence  thofe 
who  have  treated  of  founds,  have  afferted,  as  wras  faid 
before,  that  the  tone  of  the  firing  depended  upon  the 
length  or  the  fhortnefs  of  the  vibrations.  This,  howrever, 
is  not  the  cafe.  One  and  the  fame  firing,  when. ftruck, 
mull  always,  like  the  fame  pendulum,,  return  precifely 
fimilar  vibrations  :  but  it  is  well  knowui,  that  one  and 
the  fame  firing,  when  ftruck  upon,  does  not  always  re¬ 
turn  precifely  the  fame  tone  :  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the 
vibrations  follow  one  rule,  and  the  tone  another.  The 
vibrations  mull  be  invariably  the  fame  in  the  fame  firing, 
which  does  not  return  the  fame  tone  invariably,  as  is 
well  knowrn  to  muficians  in  general.  In  the  violin,  for 
inftance,  they  can  eafily  alter  the  tone  of  the  firing  an 
odave  or  eight  notes  higher,  by  a  fofter  method  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  bow  ;  and  fome  are  known,  thus  to  bring  out 
the  moft  charming  airs  imaginable.  Thefe  peculiar 
tones  are  by  the  Englifh  fiddlers  called  flute-note s.  The 
only  reafon,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  can  be  afiigned 
for  the  fame  firing  thus  returning  different  tones,  muft 
certainly  be  the  different  force  of  its  ftrokes  upon  the 
air.  In  one  cafe,  it  has  double  the  tone  of  the  other  ; 
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becaufe  upon  the  foft  touches  of  the  bowr,  only  half  its  Different 
elafticity  is  put  into  vibration.  Theories  of 

This  being  underftood  (continue  the  authors  of.  Sound-  _ 
this  theory),  we  fhall  be  able  clearly  to  account  for 
many  things  relating  to  founds  that  have  hitherto 
been  inexplicable.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  it  be  afk- 
ed,  When  twro  firings  are  ftretched  together  of  equal 
lengths,  tenfions,  and  thicknefs,  how  does  it  happen, 
that  one  of  them  being  ftruck,  and  made  to  vibrate 
throughout,  the  other  fhall  vibrate  throughout  alfo  y 
the  anfwer  is  obvious :  The  force  that  the  firing  ftruck 
receives  is  communicated  to  the  air,  and  the  air  com¬ 
municates  the  fame  to  the  fimilar  firing ;  which  there¬ 
fore  receives  all  the  force  of  the  former  ;  and  the  force 
being  equal,  the  vibrations  mull  be  fo  too.  Again : 

Put  the  queftion,  If  one  firing  be  but  half  the  length 
of  the  other,  and  be  ftruck,  how  will  the  vibrations 
be  ?  The  anfwer  is,  The  longefl  firing  wall  receive  all 
the  force  of  the  firing  half  as  long  as  itfelf,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  vibrate  in  proportion,  that  is,  through  half 
its  length.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  longeft  firing 
were  three  times  as  long  as  the  other,  it  would  only 
vibrate  in  a  third  of  its  length  y  or  if  four  times,  in  a 
fourth  of  its  length.  In  fhort,  whatever  force  the 
fmaller  firing  impreffcs  upon  the  air,  the  air  wall  im- 
prefs  a  fimilar  force  upon  the  longer  firing,  and  par¬ 
tially  excite  its  vibrations. 

From  hence  alfo  we  may  account  for  the  caufe  of  thofe  Eollarr 
charming  melancholy  gradations  of  found  in  the  Eolian  Lyre, 
lyre,  Plate  I.  fig.  2.y  an  inftrument  (fays  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins)  lately  obtruded  upon  the  public  as  a  new  invention, 
though  defcribed  above  a  century  ago  by  Kircher  *.  *  Vide 
This  inftrument  is  eafily  made, .  being  nothing  more  Kircher* 
than  a  long  narrow  box  of  thin  deal,  about  30  inches  Afufitrgia, . 
long,  5  inches  broad,  and  inches  deep,  with  a  cir- 11  ' 1X’ 
cle  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  or  belly  about  1 4- 
inch  diameter  pierced  with  fmall  holes.  On  this  fide  are 
feven,  ten,  or  (according  to  Kircher)  fifteen  or  more 
firings  of  very  fine  gut,  ftretched  over  bridges  at  -each 
end,  like  the  bridge  of  a  fiddle,  and  fcrewed  up  or  re¬ 
laxed  wath  fcrew-pins  (b).  The  firings  are  all  timed' 
to  one  and  the  fame  note  ;  and  the  inftrument  is  pla¬ 
ced  in  fome  current  of  air,  where  the  wdnd  can  brufh 
over  its  firings  with  freedom.  A  window  wdth  the 
fafh  juft  railed  to  give  the  air  admiflion,  wall  anfwer 
this  purpofe  exactly.  Now  when  the  entering  air 
blows  upon  thefe  firings  with  different  degrees  of  force, 
there  will  be  excited  different  tones  of  found  y  fome- 
times  the  blaft  brings  out  all  the  tones  in  full  concert  y 
fometimes  it  finks  them  to  the  fofteft  murmurs ;  it 
feels  for  every  tone,  and  by  its  gradations  of  ftrength 
folicits  thofe  gradations  of  found  wThich  art  has  taken 
different  methods  to  produce. 

It  remains,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  (by  this 
theory)  the  loudnefs  and  lownefs,  or,  as  the  muficians 
fpeak,  the  ftrength  and  foftnefs  of  found.  In  vibrat¬ 
ing  elaftic  firings,  the  loudnefs  of  the  tone  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  deepnefs  of  the  note  ;  that  is,  in  two 
firings,  all  things  in  other  circumftances  alike,  the 
deepeft  tone  wall  be  loudeft.  In  mufical  inftruments 
upon  a  different  principle,  as  in  the  violin,-  it  is  other- 

wdfe  y 


(b)  The  figure  reprefents  the  inftrument  with  ten  chords ;  of  which  fome  direct  only  eight  to  be  tuned  uni— 
fans,  and  the  two  outeriuoft  odaves  below  them.  But  this  feems  to  be.  not  material, 
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wife ;  the  tones  are  made  in  fuch  inftruxnents,  by  a 
number  of  fmall  vibrations  crowded  into  one  ftroke. 
The  rofined  bow,  for  inftance,  being  drawn  along  a 
firing,  its  roughneffes  catch  the  firing  at  very  fmall 
intervals,  and  excite  its  vibrations.  In  this  inflruraent, 
therefore,  to  excite  loud  tones,  the  bow  mult  be  drawn 
quick,  and  this  will  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
vibrations.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  more 
quick  the  bow  pafles  over  the  firing,  the  lefs  apt  will 
the  roughnefs  of  its  furface  be  to  touch  the  llring  at 
every  inftant ;  to  remedy  this,  therefore,  the  bow  mull 
be  prefled  the  harder  as  it  is  drawn  quicker,  and  thus 
its  ful left  found  will  be  brought  from  the  inflrument. 

If  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  vibrations  in  an  inflrument  thus 
rubbed  upon,  exceed  the  force  of  the  deeper  found  in 
another,  then  the  fvvift  vibrations  wall  be  heard  at  a 
greater  diftance,  and  as  much  farther  off  as  the  fwift¬ 
nefs  in  them  exceeds  the  force  in  the  other. 

By  the  fame  theory  (it  is  alleged)  may  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mufical  founds  be  eafily  explained. — The 
fables  of  the  ancients  pretend,  that  mufic  was  firfl 
found  out  by  the  beating  of  different  hammers  upon 
the  fmith’s  anvil.  Without  purfuing  the  fable,  let  us 
endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  mufical  founds  by 
a  fimilar  method.  Let  us  fuppofe  an  anvil,  or  feveral 
fimilar  anvils,  to  be  flruck  upon  by  feveral  hammers  of 
different  weights  or  forces.  The  hammer,  which  is 
double  that  of  another,  upon  ftriking  the  anvil  will 
produce  a  found  double  that  of  the  other  :  this  double 
found  muficians  have  agreed  to  call  an  O&ave.  The 
ear  can  judge  of  the  difference  or  refemblance  of  thefe 
founds  with  great  eafe,  the  numbers  being  as  one  and 
two,  and  therefore  very  readily  compared.  Suppofe 
that  a  hammer;  three  times  lefs  than  the  firfl,  flrikes 
the  anvil,  the  found  produced  by  this  will  be  three 
times  lefs  than  the  firfl :  fo  that  the  ear,  in  judging 
the  fimilitude  of  thefe  founds,  will  find  fomewdiat  more 
difficulty }  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  tell  how  often 
one  is  contained  in  three,  as  it  is  to  tell  how  often  it 
is  contained  in  two.  Again,  Suppofe  that  a  hammer 
four  times  lefs  than  the  firfl  flrikes  the  anvil,  the  ear 
will  find  greater  difficulty  ftill  in  judging  precifely  the 
difference  of  the  founds  ;  for  the  difference  of  the  num¬ 
bers  four  and  one  cannot  fo  foon  be  determined  wdth 
precifion  as  three  and  one.  If  the  hammer  be  five 
times  lefs,  the  difficulty  of  judging  will  be  ftill  greater. 

If  the  hammer  be  fix  times  lefs,  the  difficulty  ftill  in- 
trreafes,  and  fo  alfo  of  the  feventh,  fo  that  the  ear  can¬ 
not  always  readily  and  at  once  determine  the  precife 
gradation.  Now,  of  all  comparifons,  thofe  which  the 
mind  makes  mofl  eafily,  and  wdth  leaf!  labour,  are  the 
moft  pleafing.  There  is  a  certain  regularity  in  the 
human  foul,  by  wdiich  it  finds  happinefs  in  exa£t  and 
ftriking,  and  eafily  made  comparifons.  As  the  ear  is 
but  an  inflrument  of  the  mind,  it  is  therefore  moft 
pleafed  with  the  combination  of  any  two  founds,  the 
differences  of  which  it  can  moft  readily  diftinguifh.  It 
is  more  pleafed  with  the  concord  of  two  founds  which  are 
to  each  other  as  one  and  twro,  than  of  two  founds  which 
are  as  one  and  three,  or  one  and  four,  or  one  and  five, 
or  one  and  fix  or  feven.  Upon  this  pleafure,  which 
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,  *11  harmony  depends.  CtfMdfoaA 
The  variety  of  founds  is  infinite  :  but  becauit  the  car 
cannot  compare  two  founds  fo  as  readily  to  diftinguifh' 
their  diferiminations  when  they  exceed  the  proportion 
of  one  and  feven,  muficians  have  been  content  to  con¬ 
fine  all  harmony  within  that  compafs,  and  allowed  but 
feven  notes  in  mufical  compcfition. 

Let  us  now/  then  fuppofe  a  ftringed  inflrument  fitted 
up  in  the  order  mentioned  above.  For  inftance  :  Let 
the  firfl  firing  be  twdee  as  long  as  the  fecund  5  let  the 
third  firing  be  three  times  fhorter  than  the  firfl  5  let  the 
fourth  be  four  times,  the  fifth  firing  five  times,  and 
the  fixth  fix  times  as  fhort  as  the  firfl.  Such  an  in- 
ftrument  would  probably  give  us  a  reprefentation  of 
the  lyre  as  it  came  firfl  from  the  hand  of  the  inven¬ 
tor.  This  inflrument  will  give  us  all  the  feven  notes 
following  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which  any  two 
of  them  will  accord  together  moil  pleafingly  ;  but  yet 
it  wall  be  a  very  inconvenient  and  a  very  difagreeable 
inflrument  :  inconvenient,  for  in  a  compafs  of  feven 
firings  only,  the  firfl  muft  be  feven  times  as  long  as 
the  lafl ;  and  difagreeable,  becaufe  this  firfl  firing  will 
be  feven  times  as  loud  alfo  ;  fo  that  when  the  tones  are 
to  be  played  in  a  different  order,  loud  and  foft  founds 
■would  be  intermixed  with  moft  difgufting  alternations. 

In  order  to  improve  the  firfl  inflrument,  therefore, 
fucceeding  muficians  very  judicioufiy  threw  in  all  the 
other  firings  between  the  two  firfl,  or,  in  other  words, 

J)etw^een  the  two  o&aves,  giving  to  each,  however,  the 
fame  proportion  to  wdiat  it  would  have  had  in  the  firll 
natural  inflrument.  This  made  the  inflrument  more 
portable,  and  the  founds  more  even  and  pleafing.  They 
therefore  difpofed  the  founds  between  the  o6lave  in  their 
natural  order,  and  gave  each  its  own  proportional  di- 
menfions.  Of  thefe  founds,  where  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  any  two  of  them  is  moft  obvious,  the  concord 
between  them  wall  be  mofl  pleafing.  Thus  oblaves, 
which  are  as  two  to  one,  have  a  mofl  harmonious  effe6l  5 
the  fourth  and  fifth  alfo  found  fweetly  together,  and 
they  will  be  found,  upon  calculation,  to  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  each  other  that  o£laves  do.  u  Let  it 
not  be  fuppofed  (fays  M.  Sauveur),  that  the  mufical 
fcale  is  merely  an  arbitrary  combination  of  founds  ; 
it  is  made  up  from  the  confonance  and  differences  of 
the  parts  which  compofe  it.  Thofe  who  have  often 
heard  a  fourth  and  fifth  accord  together,  will  be  na¬ 
turally  led  to  difeover  their  difference  at  once  ;  and 
the  mind  unites  itfelf  to  their  beauties.”  Let  us  then 
ceafe  to  aflign  the  coincidences  of  vibrations  as  the 
caufe  of  harmony,  fince  thefe  coincidences  in  twro 
firings  vibrating  at  different  intervals,  muft  at  befl  be 
but  fortuitous  j  whereas  concord  is  always  pleafing.* 

The  true  caufe  why  concord  is  pleafing,  muft  srile 
from  our  powder,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  of  meafuring  more 
eafily  the  differences  of  the  tones.  In  proportion  as 
the  note  can  be  meafured  with  its  fundamental  tone  by 
large  and  obvious  diftin£tions,  then  the  concord  is 
mofl  pleafing  5  on  the  contrary,  when  the  ear  meafures 
the  diferiminations  of  two  tones  by  very  fmall  parts,  or 
cannot  meafure  them  at  all,  it  fofes  the  beauty  of  their 
refemblance  :  the  whole  is  difeord  and  pain  (c). 

But 


(c)  It  is  certain,  that  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  of  relations  in  found,  the  ear  is  pleafed  with  its  combi¬ 
nations  >  but  this  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  the  caufe  why  muficians  have  confined  all  harmony  to  an  o&ave. 

2  Difcriminatcd 
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But  there  is  another  property  in  the  vibration  of  a 
mufical  firing  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  and  which  is  al¬ 
leged  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory.  If  we  firike 
the  firing  of  a  liarpfichord,  or  any  other  elafiic  found¬ 
ing’  chord  whatever,  it  returns  a  continuing  found. 
This  till  of  late  was  confidered  as  one  fimpl.e  uniform 
tone  ;  but  all  muficians  now  coniefs,  that  infiead  of 
one  tone  it  actually  returns  four  tones,  and  that  con- 
fiantly.  The  notes  are,  befide  the  fundamental  tone, 
an  o&ave  above,  a  twelfth  aoove,  and  a  feventeentli. 
One  of  the  bafs  notes  of  a  harpfichord  has  been  dif¬ 
fered  in  this  manner  by  Rameau,  and  the.a&ual  ex.ift- 
ence  of  thefe  tones  proved  beyond  a  pofiibility  of  being 
controverted.  In  fad,  the  experiment  is  eafily  tried  ; 
for  if  we  fmartly  firike  oue  of  the  lower  keys  of  a 
liarpfichord,  and  then  take  the  finger  brilkly  away,  a 
tolerable  ear  will  be  able  to  diftinguifti,  that,  after  the 
fundamental  tone  has  ceafed,  three  other  fhriller  tones 
will  be  difiinaiy  heard  ;  firfi  the  oaave  above,  then 
the  twelfth,  and  lafily  the  feventeentli  :  the  oaave 
above  is  in  general  almoft  mixed  with  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  tone,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived,  except  by  an 
ear  long  habituated  to  the  minute  difcriminations  of 
founds.  So  that  we  may  obferve,  that  the  fmalleft 
tone  is  heard  lafi,  and  the  deepeft  and  largeft  one  firfi : 
the  two  others  in  order. 

In  the  whole  theory  of  founds,  nothing  has  given 
greater  room  for  fpeculation,  conjeaure,  and  d.ifap- 
pointment,  than  this  amazing  property  in  elafiic  firings. 
The  whole  firing  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  in 
vibration  in  all  its  parts,  yet  this  fingle  vibration  re¬ 
turns  no  lefs  than  four  different  founds;  They  who 
account  for  the  tones  of  firings  by  the  number  of  their 
vibrations,  are  here  at  the  greatefi  lofs.  Daniel  Ber- 
nouilli  fuppofes,  that  a  vibrating  firing  divides  itfelf 
into  a  number  of  curves,  eacli  of  which  has  a  peculiar 
vibration  \  and  though  they  all  fwing  together  in  the 
common  vibration,  yet  eacli  vibrates  within  itfelf.  1  his 
opinion,  which  was  fupported,  as  moft  geometrical 
fpeculations  are,  with  the  parade  of  demonfiiation, 
was  only  bom  foon  after  to  die.  Others  have  afcribed 
this  to  an  elafiic  difference  in  the  parts  of  the  air,  e^ch 
of  which,  at  different  intervals,  thus  received  different 
impre  (lions  from  the  firing,  in  proportion  to  their  ela- 
fticity.  This  is  ahfurd.  If  we  allow  the  difference  of 
tone  to  proceed  from  the  force,  and  not  the  frequency, 
of  the  vibrations,  this  difficulty  will  admit  of  an  eafy 
folution.  Thefe  founds,  though  they  feem  to  exift  to¬ 
gether  in  the  firing,  a&ually  follow  each  other  in  fuc- 
eeffion  :  while  the  vibration  has  greatefi  force,  the  fun¬ 
damental  tone  is  brought  forward  :  the  force  of  the  vi¬ 
bration  decaying,  the  o£lave  is  produced,  but  almofi 
only  mffantaneoufly  }  to  this  fucceeds,  with  duniniflied 
force,  the  twelfth  -9  and,  lafily,  die  feventeentli  is  heard 
to  vibrate  with  great  difiin£lneis,  while  the  three  otner 
tones  are  always  filent.  Thefe  founds,  thus  ^excited, 
are  all  of  them  the  harmonic  tones,  whofe  differences 
from  the  fundamental  tone  are,  as  was  faid,  ftrong  and 
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difiin£l.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difcordant  tones  can- Of  Mufical 

not  be  heard.  Their  differences  being  but  very  final! ,  ^  °,m  s‘ 
they  are  overpowered,  and  in  a  manner  drowned  in  the 
tones  of  fuperior  difference  :  yet  not  always  neither  \ 
for  Daniel  Bernouilli  has  been  able,  from  the  fame 
firoke,  to  make  the  fame  firing  bring  out  its  harmo¬ 
nic  and  its  difcordant  tones  alfo  (d).  So  that  from 
hence  we  may  juffly  infer,  that  every  note  whatfoever 
is  only  a  fucceflion  of  tones  ,  and  that  tkofe  are  moff 
diftinftly  heard,  whofe  differences  are  mofi  eafily  per¬ 
ceivable.  . 

To  this  theory,  however,  though  it  has  a  plaufible  Olyedtiow 
appearance,  there  are  ftrong  and  indeed,  inluperable  cecj-ng 
objections.  The  very  fundamental  principle  of  it  is  theory, 
falfe.  No  body  whatever,  whether  elafiic  or  nonela- 
ftic,  yields  a  graver  found  by  being  ftruck  with  a  lar¬ 
ger  inftrument,  unlefs  either  the  founding  body,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  emits  the  found,  is  enlarged.  In  this 
cafe,  the  largeft  bodies  always  return  the  graveft 

founds.  ... 

In  fpeaking  of  elafiic  and  nonelaftic  bodies  m  a  mu¬ 
fical  fenfe,  we  are  not  to  pufli  the  diftinftion  fo  far  as 
when  we  fpeak  of  them  philo fophic ally.  -A.  body  is 
mufically  elafiic,  all  of  whofe  parts  are  thrown  into  vi¬ 
brations  fo  as  to  emit  a  found  when  only  part  of  their 
ftirface  is  ftruck.  Of  this  kind  are  bells,  mufical 
firings,  and  all  bodies  whatever  that  are  confiderably 
hollow.  Mufical  nonelaftics  are  fucli  bodies. as  emit  a 
found  only  from  that  particular  place  which  is  ftruck  : 
thus,  a  table,  a  plate  of  iron  nailed  on  wood.,  a  bell 
funk  in  the*  earth,  are  all  of  them  nonelaftics  in  a  mu¬ 
fical  fenfe,  though  not  philofophically  fo.  When  a 
folid  body,  fuch  as  a  log  of  wood,  is  ftruck  with  a 
fwitch,  only  that  part  of  it  emits  a  found  which  comes 
in  conta&  with  the  fwitch  5  the  note  is  acute  and  loud, 
but  would  be  no  lefs  fo  though  the  adjacent  parts  ct 
the  log  were  removed.  If,  infiead  of  the  fwitcii,  a 
heavier  or  larger  inftrUment  is  made  ufe  of,  a  larger 
portion  of  its  ftirface  then  returns  a  found,  and  the  note 
is  coiifequently  more  grave  }  but  it  would  not  be  fo, 
if  the  large  inftrument  was  ftruck  with  a  fharp  edge, 
or  a  furface  only  equal  to  that  of  the  ftnall  one. 

In  founds  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  only  a  fingle 
thwack,  without  any  repetition,  the  immediate  caufe 
of  the  gravity  or  acutenefs  feems  to  be  the  quantity. 0* 
air  difplaced  by  the  founding  body  \  a  large  quantity 
of  air  difplaced,  produces  a  grave  found,  and  a  lmallcr 
quantity  a  more  acute  one,  the  force  wherewith  the  an 
is  difplaced  fignifying  very  little.  What  we  here  ad¬ 
vance  is  confirmed  by  fome  experiments  made,  by  Dr 
Prieftley,  concerning  the  mufical  tone  of  electrical  dif- 
charges.  The  paffage  being  curious,  and  not  very 


lonv,  we  ftiall  here  tranfcribe  it. 

O’ 


As  the  courfe  of  my  experiments  has  required  a 
great  variety  of  eleCtrical  explofions,  I  could  not  help 
obferving  a  great  variety  in  the  mufical  tone  made  by 
the  reports.  This  excited  my  curiofity  to  attempt  to 
reduce  this  variation  to  fome  meafure.  Accordingly 


,  .  > 


Difcriminated  founds,  whofe  vibrations  either  never  coincide,  or  at  leaft  very  rarely,  do g.ot.^T^eafe  to  pkafe, 
but  violently  grate  the  ear.  Harmony  and  difcord,  theretore,  are  neither  difcriminated  by  the  judgn.cn, 
hearers,  nor  the  initiation  of  muficians,  but  by  their  own  effential  and  immutable  nu.ure. 

(i>)  Vid.  Mcmoircs  de  l’Acadtmie  de  Berlin,  1 75 3 »  P*  I53* 
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Ot  Mu fi cal  by  the  help  of  a  couple  of  fpinets,  and  two  perfons  who 
Sounds^,  had  good  ears  for  mufic,  I  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the 
tone  of  fome  eleClrical  difcharges  ;  and  obferved,  that 
every  difcharge  made  feveral  firings,  particularly  thole 
that  were  chords  to  one  another,  to  vibrate  *,  but  one 
note  was  always  predominant,  and  founded  after  the 
reft.  As  every  explofion  was  repeated  feveral  times, 
and  three  of  us  feparately  took  the  fame  note,  there 
remained  no  doubt  but  that  the  tone  w^e  fixed  upon 
was  at  leaft  very  near  the  true  one.  The  refultwas  as 
follows  : 

“  A  jar  containing  half  a  fquare  foot  of  coated  glafs 
•founded  F  (harp,  concert  pitch.  Another  jar  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  but  equal  furface,  founded  the  fame. 

“  A  jar  of  three  fquare  feet  founded  C  below  F 
fharp.  A  battery  conlifling  of  fixty-four  jars,  each  con¬ 
taining  half  a  fquare  foot,  founded  F  below  the  C; 

“  The  fame  battery  in  conjunction  with  another  of 
thirty-one  jars,  founded  C  fharp.  Sc  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  coated  glafs  always  gave  a  deeper  note. 

u  Differences  in  the  degree  of  a  charge  in  the  fame 
jar  made  little  or  no  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  ex¬ 
plofion  j  if  any,  a  higher  charge  gave  rather  a  deeper 
note.” 

Thefe  experiments  (how  us  how  much  the  gravity  or 
acutenefs  of  founds  depend  on  the  quantity  of  air  put 
m  agitation  by  the  founding  body.  We  know  that  the 
noife  of.the  electric  explofion,  arifes  from  the  return  of 
the  air  into  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  ele&ric  flafh. 
The  larger  the  vacuum,  the  deeper  was  the  note  :  for 
the  fame  reafon,  the  difcharge  of  a  mufket  produces  a 
more  acute  note  than  that  of  a  cannon  \  and  thunder  is 
deeper  than  either. 

Eefides  this,  however,  other  circumflances  concur 
to  produce  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  acutenefs  in 
founds.  The  found  of  a  table  ftruck  upon  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  will  not  be  the  fame  with  that  produced  from 
a  plate  of  iron  ftruck  by  the  fame  piece  of  wood,  even 
if  the  blows  fhould  be  exa&ly  equal,  and  the  iron  per¬ 
fectly  kept  from  vibrating.  Here  the  founds  are  gene¬ 
rally  faid  to  differ  in  their  degrees  of  acutenefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fpecific  gravities  or  denfities  of  the '  fubftan- 
ces  which  emit  them.  Thus  gold,  which  is  the  moft 
denfe  of  all  metals,  returns  a  much  graver  found  than 
filver  }  and  metalline  wires,  wThich  are  more  denfe  than 
therms,  return  a  proportionably  graver  found.  But 
neither  does  this  appear  to  be  a  general  rule  in  wThich 
we  can  put  confidence.  Bell  metal  is  denfer  than  cop¬ 
per,  but  it  by  no  means  appears  to  yield  a  graver  found  \ 
on  the  contrary,  it  feems  very  probable,  that  copper 
will  give  a  graver  found  than  bell  metal,  if  both  are 
*  ftruck  upon  in  their  nonelaftic  ftate  *?  and  we  can  by 
no  means  think  that  a  bell  of  pure  tin,  the  leaft  denfe 
of  all  the  metals,  will  give  a  more  acute  found  than 
one  of  bell 'metal,  which  is  greatly  more  denfe.  In 
fome  bodies  hardnefs  feems  to  have  a  confiderable  effeCl. 
Glafs,  which  is  confiderably  harder  than  any  metal, 
gives  a  mor6  acute  found  \  bell  metal  is  harder  than 
gold,  lead,  or  tin,  and  therefore  founds  much  more 
acutely  \  though  how  far  this  holds  with  regard  to 
other  fubftances,  there  is  not  a  fufficient  number  of 
experiments  for  us  to  judge. 

In  bodies  mufically  elaftic,  the  whole  fubftance  vi¬ 
brates  w*ith  the  flighteft  ftroke,  and  therefore  they  al¬ 
ways  give  the  fame  note  whether  they  are  ftruck  with 
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a  large  or  with  a  fmall  infttument  \  fo  that  finking  a  Of  Mufical 
part  of  the  furface  of  any  body  mufically  elaftic  is  equi-  ^oun^s* 
valent,  in  it,  to  ftriking  the  whole  furface  of  a  non-  v 
elaftic  one.  If  the  whole  furface  of  a  table  was  ftruck 
with  another  table,  the  note  produced  would  be  neither 
more  nor  lefs  acute  whatever  force  was  employed  \  be- 
caufe  the  whole  furface  wrould  then  yield  a  found,  and 
no  force  could  increafe  the  furface  :  the  found  would 
indeed  be  louder  in  proportion  to  the  force  employed, 
but  the  gravity  would  remain  the  fame.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  when  a  bell,  or  mufical  firing,  is  ftruck,  the  whole 
fubftance  vibrates,  'and  a  greater  ftroke  cannot  increafe 
the  fubftance.  Hence  we  fee  the  fallacy  of  what  is 
faid  concerning  the  Pythagorean  anvils.  An  anvil  is 
a  body  mufically  elaftic*  and  no  difference  in  the  tone 
can  be  perceived  whether  it  is  ftruck  with  a  large  or 
with  a  fmall  hammer  j  becaufe  either  of  them  are  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  whole  fubftance  vibrate,  provided 
nothing  but  the  anvil  is  ftruck  upon  :  fmiths,  how-ever, 
do  not  ftrike  their  anvils,  but  red  hot  iron  laid  upon 
their  anvils  \  and  thus  the  vibrations  of  the  anvil  are 
flopped,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  nonelaftic  body,  and  the 
differences  of  tone  in  the  ftrokes  of  different  hammers 
proceed  only  from  the  furface  of  the  large  hammers  co¬ 
vering  the  whole  furface  of  the  iron,  or  at  leaft  a  greater 
part  of  it  than  the  fmall  ones.  If  the  fmall  hammer  is 
fufficient  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  iron  as  well 
as  the  large  one,  the  note  produced  will  be  the  fame, 
whether  the  large  or  the  fmall  hammer  is  ufed. 

Laftly,  The  argument  for  the  preceding  theory, 
grounded  on  the  production  of  what  are  called  flute - 
notes  on  the  violin,  is  built  on  a  falfe  foundation  $  for 
the  bow  being  lightly  drawn  on  an  open  firing,  pro¬ 
duces  no  flute-notes ,  but  only  the  harmonies  of  the  note 
to  which  the  firing  is  tuned.  The  flute-notes  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  particular  motion  of  the  bow,  quick  and 
near  the  bridge,  and  by  fingering  very  gently.  By 
this  management,  the  fame  founds  are  produced,  though 
at  certain  intervals  only,  as  if  the  vibrations  tvere  tranfi 
ferred  to  the  fpace  between  the  end  of  the  finger-board 
and  the  finger,  inftead  of  that  between  the  finger  and 
the  bridge.  Why  this  fmall  part  of  the  firing  ftiould 
vibrate  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  not  that  which  is  under  the 
immediate  aClion  of  the  bow,  we  muft  own  ourfeives 
ignorant :  nor  dare  we  affirm  that  the  vibrations  really 
are  transferred  in  this  manner,  only  the  fame  founds 
are  produced  as  if  they  were. 

Though  thefe  obje&ions  feem  fufficiently  to  over¬ 
turn  the  foregoing  theory,  with  regard  to  acute  founds 
being  the  effe&s  of  weak  ftrokes,  and  grave  ones  of 
ftronger  impulfes,  wTe  cannot  admit  that  longer  or 
fhorter  vibrations  are  the  occafion  of  gravity  or  acute¬ 
nefs  in  found.  A  mufical  found,  however  lengthened, 
either  by  firing  or  bell,  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  fingle 
one,  whofe  duration  by  itfelf  is  but  for  a  moment,  and 
is  therefore  termed  inappreciable ,  like  the  fmaek  of  a 
whip,  or  the  explofion  of  an  eleClrical  battery.  The 
continuation  of  the  found  is  nothing  more  than  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  inftantaneous  inappretiable  noife  after  the 
manner  of  an  echo,  and  it  is  only  this  echo  that  makes 
the  found  agreeable.  For  this  reafon,  mufic  is  much 
more  agreeable  when  played  in  a  large  hall  where  the 
found  is  reverberated,  than  in  a  fmall  room  where  there 
is  no  fuch  reverberation.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
found  of  a  firing  is  more  agreeable  when  put  on  a  hol¬ 
low 
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■  low  violin  than  when  fattened  to  a  plain  board,^  &c.— 

In  the  found  of  a  bell  we  cannot  avoid  obfervmg  tins 
echo  very  diftinaiy.  The  found  appears  to  be  made 
u v  up  of  diftmft  pulfes,  or  repetitions  of  the  fame  note 
produced  by  the  ttroke  of  the  hammer.  It  can  by  no 
means  be  allowed,  that  the  note  would  be  more  acute 
though  thefe  pulfes  were  to  fucceed  one  another  more 
rapidly  ;  the  found  would  indeed  become  more  Ample, 
but  would  Hill  preferve  the  fame  tone.— In  mufical 
firings  the  reverberations  are  vattly  more  quick  than 
in  bells  ;  and  therefore  their  found  is  more  uniform  or 
Ample,  and  confequently  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
*  See  Har- bells.  In  mufical  glaffes*  the  vibrations  mutt  be  in- 
monua.  conceivably  quicker  than  in  any  bell  or  ttrmged  mftru- 
ment :  and  hence  they  are  of  all  others  the  mott  ttmple 
and  the  mott  agreeable,  though  neither  the  mott  acute 
nor  the  loudeft. — As  far  as  we  can  judge,  quicknefs 
of  vibration  contributes  to  the  uniformity,  or  Amplici- 
ty,  but  not  to  the  acutenefs,  nor  to  the  loudnefs,  of 
a  mufical  note. 

It  may  here  be  objeaed,  that  each  of  the  different 
pulfes,  of  which  we  obferve  the  found  of  a  bell  to  be 
compofed,  is  of  a  very  perceptible  length,  and  far  from 
being  inftantaneous  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  that 
the  found  of  a  bell  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  Angle  in¬ 
ftantaneous  ttroke,  feeing  it  is  evidently  the  repetition 
of  a  lengthened  note.——  I  o  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  inappretiable  found  which  is  produced  by  linking 
a  bell  in  a  non-elaftic  ftate,  is  the  very  fame  which, ^  be¬ 
ing  firtt  propagated  round  the  bell,  forms  one  of  thefe 
fhort  pulfes  that  is  afterwards  re-echoed  as  long  as  the 
vibrations  of  the  metal  continue,  and  it  is  impoffible 
that  the  quicknefs  of  repetition  of  any  found  can  ei¬ 
ther  increase  or  diminuh  its  gravity. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Propagation  of  Sound.  Newtons 
Doctrine  explained  and  vindicated . 

rropaga-  The  writers  on  found  have  been  betrayed  into  thefe 
tion  of  difficulties  and  obfeurities,  by  rcjedling  the  47th  pro- 

Sound.  poAtion,  B.  II.  of  Newton,  as  inconcluAve  reafoning. 

Of  this  propofition,  however,  the  late  ingenious  Dr 
Matthew  Young  bilhop  of  Clonfert,  formerly  of  Tri¬ 
nity  college,  Dublin,  has  given  a  clear,  explanatory, 
and  able  defence.  He  candidly  owns  that  the  demon- 
ttration  is  obfeurely  ftated,  and  takes  the  liberty  of 
varying,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  method  purfued  by 
Newton. 

“  1 .  The  parts  of  all  founding  bodies  (he  obferves), 
vibrate  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum  ; 
for  they  may  be  considered  as  compofed  of  an  indeH- 
nite  number  of  elaftic  Abres ;  but  thefe  Abres  vibrate 
according  to  that  law'.  VideHelJham ,  p.  270. 

“  2.  Sounding  bodies  propagate  their  motions  on  all 
Ades  in  directum ,  by  fucceffive  condenfations  and  rare¬ 
factions,  and  fucceffive  goings  forward  and  returnings 
backward  of  the  particles.  Jade  Prop.  43.  B.  II.  New- 
ton.  Princip . 

“  3.  The  pulfes  are  thefe  parts  of  the  air  which  vi¬ 
brate  backwards  and  forwards  ;  and  which,  by  going 
forward,  ttrike  ( pulfant )  againft  obftacles.  I  he  lati¬ 
tude  of  a  puife  is  the  rectilineal  fpace  through  which 
the  motion  of  the  air  is  propagated  during  one  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  founding  body. 

“  4.  All  pulfes  move  equally  faff.  This  is  proved 
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by  experiment  ;  and  it  is  iound  that  they  defcrioc 
1070  Paris  feet,  or  1142  London  feet  in  a  fccond, 
whether  the  found  be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute. 

“  5.  Prob.  To  determine  the  latitude  of  a  puife. 
Divide  the  fpace  which  the  puife  deferibes  in  a  given 
time  (4)  by  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  the 
fame  time  by  the  founding  body,  (Cor.  1.  Prop.  24. 
Smith's  Harmonics),  the  quotient  is  the  latitude. 

“  M.  Sauveur,  by  fome  experiments  on  organ  pipes, 
found  that  a  body,  which  gives  the  graved:  harmonic 
found,  vibrates  12  times  and  a  half  in  a  fecond,  and 
that  the  fhrillcit  founding  body  vibrates  51.100  times 
in  a  fecond.  At  a  medium,  let  us  take  the  body  which 
gives  what  Sauveur  calls  his  fixed found :  it  perfoims 
100  vibrations  in  a  fecond,  and  in  the  fame  time  the 
pulfes  deferibe  1070  PariAan  feet ;  therefore  the  (pace 
deferibed  by  the  pulfes  whilft  the  body  vibrates  once, 
that  is,  the  latitude,  or  interval  of  the  puife,  will  be 
10.7  feet. 

“  6.  Prob.  To  And  the  proportion  which  the  great - 
eA  fpace,  through  wfftich  the  particles  of  the  air  vi¬ 
brate,  bears  to  the  radius  of  a  circle,  whofe  perimeter 
is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  puife. 

“  During  the  Arft  half  of  the  progrefs  of  the  elaftic 
fibre,  or  founding  body,  it  is  continually  getting  near¬ 
er  to  the  next  particle  ;  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
its  progrefs,  that  particle  is  getting  fartner  from  the 
Abre,  and  thefe  portions  of  time  are  equal  (Hcljham)  : 
therefore  wre  may  conclude,  that  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  Abre,  the  firtt  particle  of  air  will  be  nearly 
as  far  dill  ant  from  the  Abre  as  when  it  began  to  move; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  we  may  infer,  that  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  vibrate  through  fpaces  nearly  equal  to  that  run 
over  by  the  Abre. 

“  Now  M.  Sauveur  (Head.  Scienc.  ann.  1700,  ^. 

1 4 1.)  has  found  by  experiment,  that  the  middle  point 
of  a  chord  which  produces  his  fixed  found,  and  whofe 
diameter  is  £th  of  a  line,  runs  over  in  its  fmalleit  fen- 
Able  vibrations  -^th  of  a  line,  and  in  its  greateft  vibra¬ 
tions  72  times  that  fpace  ;  that  is  72  X  tj  a  ^tie,  or 
4  lines,  that  is  -yd  of  an  inch. 

“  The  latitude  of  the  pulfes  of  this  Axed  found  is 
10.7  feet  (5)  ;  and  Ance  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  to  its  radius  as  710  is  to  1 13,  the  greateft  fpace  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  particles  will  be  to  the  radius  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  whofe  periphery  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
puife  as  jd  of  an  inch  is  to  1.7029  feet,  or  20.4348 
inches,  that  is,  as  1  to  61.3044. 

“  If  the  length  of  the  ttring  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
ti iihed  in  any  proportion,  ceteris  paribus,  the  greateft 
fpace  deferibed  by  its  middle  point  will  vary  in  the 
fame  proportion.  For  the  infle&ing  force  is  to  the 
tending  force  as  the  diftance  of  the  ttring  from  the 
middle  point  of  vibration  to  half  the  length  of  the 
ttring  (Tee  Hel/ham  and  Martin) ;  and  therefore  the 
inflecting  and  tending  forces  being  given,  the  ttring 
w  ill  vibrate  through  (paces  proportioned  to  its  length  ; 
but  the  latitude  of  the  puife  is  inversely  as  the  number 
of  vibrations  performed  by  the  firing  in  a  given  time 
(5),  that  is,  diredlly  as  the  time  cf  one  vibration,  or 
diredlly  as  the  length  of  the  ttring  (Prop.  24.  Cor.  7. 
Smith's  Harmonics);  therefore  the  greateft  fpace 
through  which  the  middle  point  of  the  ttring  vibrates 
will  vary  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  latitude  of  the  puife, 
or  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  whofe  circumference  is  equal 
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Propaga-  to  the  latitude,  tliat  is,  it  ill  be  to  that  radius  as  I  to 
tionof  61.3044. 

“  7.  If  the  particles  of  the  aerial  pulfes,  during  any 
part  of  their  vibration,  be  fucceflively  agitated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  the  compara¬ 
tive  elaflic  forces  arifmg  from  their  mutual  adlion,  by 
which  they  will  afterwards  be  agitated,  will  be  fuch  as 
will  caufe  the  particles  to  continue  that  motion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  law,  to  the  end  of  their  vibration. 

“  Let  AB,  BC,  CD,  &.c.  fig.  3.  denote  the  equal 
diflances  of  the  fuccefifive  pulfes  5  ABC  the  diredlion 
of  the  motion  of  the  pulfes  propagated  from  A  to¬ 
wards  B 5  E,  F,  G,  three  phyfical  points  of  the 
quiefeent  medium,  fituated  in  the  right  line  AC  at 
equal  diilances  from  each  other  5  E^,  F f,  Gf,  the  very 
fmall  equal  fpaces  through  which  thefe  particles  vi¬ 
brate  5  g,  <p,  y,  any  intermediate  places  of  thefe  points. 
Draw  the  right  line  PS,  fig.  4.  equal  to  Ec,  bifedl  it 
in  O,  and  from  the  centre  O  with  the  radius  OP  de- 
feribe  the  circle  SIP/6.  Let  the  whole  time  of  the 
vibration  of  a  particle  and  its  parts  be  denoted  by 
the  circumference  of  this  circle  and  its  proportional 
parts.  And  fince  the  particles  are  fuppofed  to  be  at 
firft  agitated  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pen¬ 
dulum,  if  at  any  time  PH  or  PHS/6,  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  HL  or  b/,  be  let  fall  on  PS,  and  if  Ee  be  taken 
equal  to  PL  or  P/,  the  particle  E  {hall  be  found  in  £. 
Thus  will  the  particle  E  perform  its  vibrations  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum.  Prop,  52.  B.  I. 
Principle. . 

u  Let  us  fuppofe  now,  that  the  particles  have  been 
fucceflively  agitated,  according  to  this  law,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  by  any  caufe  whatfoever,  and  let  us  examine 
what  will  be  the  comparative  elallic  forces  arifing  from 
their  mutual  adlion,  by  which  they  will  afterwards  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  agitated. 

“  In  the  circumference  PHS£  take  the  equal  arches 
HI,  IK  in  the  fame  ratio  to  the  whole  circumference 
which  the  equal  right  lines  EF,  EG,  have  to  BC  the 
whole  interval  of  the  pulfes  5  and  let  fall  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  HL,  IM,  KN.  Since  the  points  E,  F,  G 
are  fucceflively  agitated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  per¬ 
form  their  entire  vibrations  of  progrefs  and  regrefs 
while  the  pulfe  is  propagated  from  B  to  C,  if  PH  be 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of  E,  PI 
will  be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of 
F,  and  PK  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  G  5  and  therefore  Eg,  F<p,  Gy  will  be  refpedlively 
equal  to  PL,  PM,  PN  in  the  progrefs  of  the  particles. 
Whence  or  EF-f-F<p — Eg  is  equal  to  EF — LM.  But 

is  the  expanfion  of  EF  in  the  place  g and  therefore 
this  expanfion  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  EF — LM  to 
EF.  But  LM  is  to  IH  as  IM  is  to  OP  ;  and  IH  is 
to  EF  as  the  circumference  PHS£  is  to  BC  5  that  is, 
as  OP  is  to  V,  if  V  be  the  radius  of  a  circle  whofe 
circumference  is  BC  5  therefore,  ex  cequo,  LM  is  to 
EF  as  IM  is  to  V  j  and  therefore  the  expanfion  of  EF 
in  the  place  gp  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  V — IM  is  to 

V  5  and  the  elaflic  force  exifling  between  the  phyfical 
points  E  and  F  is  to  the  mean  elaflic  force  as 

V  l\XL  'lS  *°  v"  (^oi€S  Lneum.  Lett.  9.)  By  the  fame 

argument,  the  elaflic  force  exifling  between  the  phy¬ 
fical  points  F  and  G  is  to  the  mean  elaflic  force  as 
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V— KN  ~  ~  V  ? 
forces  is  to  the  mean  elaflic  force  as 
IM — KN 

V2 — V.IM — V.KN+fM.KN  1S  t0 

IM _ KN  .  _i_ 

V; 


and  the  difference  between  thefe 
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is  to  —  5  or  as  IM — KN  is  to  V  5  if  on¬ 
ly  (upon  account  of  the  very  narrow  limits  of  the  vi¬ 
bration)  we  fuppoie  IM  and  KN  to  be  indefinitely  lefs 
than  V.  Wherefore  finefc  V  is  given,  the  difference 
of  the  forces  is  as  IM — KN,  or  as  HL — IM  (becaufe 
KH  is  bifedled  in  I)  5  that  is,  (becaufe  HL — IM  is 
to  IH  as  OM  is  to  OI  or  OP,  and  IH  and  OP  are 
given  quantities)  as  OM  5  that  is,  if  F^  be  bifedled  in 
ft  as  ft<p. 

“  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fhown,  that  if  PHS6 
be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of  E, 
PHS/  will  be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  F,  and  PHSd  the  time  from  the  beginning  of 
the  motion  of  G  5  and  that  the  expanfion  of  EF  in 
the  place  g <p  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  EF-f  Y(p — Eg, 
or  as  EE-pim  is  to  EF,  or  as  V  -phi  is  to  V  in  its  re¬ 
grefs  :  and  its  elaflic  force  to  the  mean  elaflic  force  as 

VT|  "hi  *S  t0  ?  an^  that  difference  of  the  elaflic 

forces  exifling  between  E  and  F,  and  between  F  and 
G  is  to  the  mean  elaflic  force  as  kn —  im  is  to  V 5  that 
is,  diredlly  as  ft<p. 

“  But  this  difference  of  the  elaflic  forces,  exifling 
between  E  and  F,  and  between  F  and  G,  is  the  compa¬ 
rative  elaflic  force  by  which  the  phyfical  point  is  agi¬ 
tated  :  and  therefore  the  comparative  accelerating 
force,  by  which  every  phyfical  point  in  the  medium  will 
continue  to  be  agitated  both  in  progrefs  and  regrefs, 
will  be  diredlly  as  its  diflance  from  the  middle  point  of 
its  vibration  5  and  confequently  will  be  fuch  as  will 
caufe  the  particles  to  continue  their  motion  undiflurb- 
ed,  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum. 
Prop.  38.  1.  1.  Newton .  Principle. 

“  Newton  rejedls  the  quantity  +V  X  IM  4-  KN-f- 
IM  X  KN,  on  fuppofition  that  IM  and  KN  are  inde¬ 
finitely  lefs  than  V.  Now,  although  this  may  be  a 
reafonable  hypothefis,  yet,  that  this  quantity  may  be 
fafely  remedied,  will,  I  think,  appear  m  a  more  fatisfac- 
tory  manner  from  the  following  confiderations  derived 
from  experiment  ;  PS,  in  its  greatefl  poffible  flate,  is 
to  V  as  I  is  to  61.3044(6)5  and  therefore  IM,  or 
KN,  in  its  greatefl  poffible  flate,  (that  is,  when  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  body  are  as  great  as  poflible,  and  the 
particle  in  the  middle  point  of  its  vibration)  is  to  V  as 
1  is  to  122.6.  Hence  V3  15,030.76, — VxIM  +  KN 
=  245.2  and  IM  X  KN  =  I  j  therefore  V2  is  to  Va  — 
VxIM  +  KN  +  IM  x  KN  as  15.030761310  14786.565 
that  is,  as  61  is  to  60  nearly. 

“  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  greatefl  poflible  error 
in  the  accelerating  force,  in  the  middle  point,  is  the 
part  of  the  whole.  In  other  points  it  is  much 
lefs  5  and  in  the  extreme  points  the  error  entirely  va- 
niflies. 

“  We  fhould  alfo  obferve,  that  the  ordinary  founds 
we  hear  are  not  produced  by  the  greatefl  poffible  vi¬ 
brations  of  which  the  founding  body  is  capable  j  and 
that  in  general  IM  and  KN  are  nearly  evanefeent  with 
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rcfpeft  to  V.  And  very  probably  the  difagreeable  fen- 
fations  we  feel  in  very  loud  founds,  arife  not  only  from 
IM  or  KN  bearing  a  fenfiblc  proportion  to  V,  by  which 
means  the  cycloidal  law  of  the  pulies  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  diiturbed,  but  alfo  from  the  very  law  of  the 
motion  of  the  founding  body  itfelf  being  difturbed. 

For  the  proof  of  this  law’s  being  obferved  by  an  elaftic 
fibre  is  founded  on  the  hypotheiis  that  the  fpace,  thro 
which  it  vibrates,  is  indefinitely  little  with  refpea  to 
the  length  of  the  firing.  See  Smith's  Harmonics,  p.  237. 
Heljham.  p.  270. 

< i  g.  If  a  particle  of  the  medium  be  agitated  accord- 
in  a  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  the^  compara¬ 
tive  elaftic  force,  aaing  on  the  adjacent  particle,  from 
the  infiant  in  which  it  begins  to  move,  will  be  fuch  as 
will  caufe  it  to  conthiue  its  motion  according  to  the 
fame  law. 

“  For  let  us  fuppofe,  that  three  particles  of  the  me- 
dium  had  continued  to  move  for  times  denoted  by  the 
arches  PK,  PI,  PH,  the  comparative  elaftic  force, 
t  a£ting  on  the  fecond  during  the  time  of  its  motion, 
would  have  been  denoted  by  HL — IM,  that  is,,  would 
have  been  diredfly  as  MO  (7)*  And. if  this  time  be 
dim.in.Hhed  till  I  becomes  coincident  with  P,  that  is,  if 
you  take  the  particles  in  that  ftate  when  the  tecond  is 
juft  beginning  to  move,  and  before  the  third  particle 
has  yet  been  fet  in  motion }  then  the  point  M  will  fall 
on  P,  and  MO  become  PO  j  that  is,  the  comparative 
elaftic  force  of  the  fecond  particle,  at  the  infiant  in 
which  it  begins  to  move,  will  be  to  the  force  with 
which  it  is  agitated  in  any  other  moment  of  time,  be¬ 
fore  the  fubfequent  particle  has  yet  been  fet  in  mo¬ 
tion,  diredlly  as  its  diftance  from  the  middle  point. of 
vibration.  Now  this  comparative  elaftic  force,  with 
which  the  fecond  particle  is  agitated,  in  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  it  begins  to  mbve,  arifes  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  particle’s  approaching  it  according  the  law 
•of  a  pendulum  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  preceding  par¬ 
ticle  approaches  it  in  this  manner,  the  force  by  which 
it  will  be  agitated,  in  the  very  moment  it  begins  to 
move,  will  be  exadtly  fuch  as  (hould  take  place  in  or¬ 
der  to  move  it  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum. 
It  therefore  fets  out  according  to  that  law,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  fubfequent  elaftic  forces, .  generated  in 
every  fucceftive  moment,  will  alfo  continue  to  be  of 
the  juft  magnitude  which  (liould  take  place,  in  order 
to  produce  fuch  a  motion. 

“  9.  The  pulfes  of  the  air  are  propagated  from 
founding  bodies,  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal 
pendulum.  The  point  E,  fig.  3.  of  any  elaftic  fibre 
producing  a  found,  may  be  coniidered  as  a  particle  of 
air  vibrating  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum  (1). 
This  point  E  will  therefore  move  according  to  this  law 
for  a  certain  time,  denoted  by  the  arch  IH,  fig.  4, 
before  the  fecond  particle  begins  to  move  ;  for  found 
is  propagated  in  time  through  the  fucceftive  particles 
of  air  (4).  Now  from  that  infiant,  the  comparative 
elaftic  force  which  agitates  F,  is*  (8)  direaiy  as  its 
diftance  from  the  middle  point  of  vibration.  F  there¬ 
fore  fets  out  with  a  motion  according  to  the  law  of  a 
pendulum  :  and  therefore  the  comparative  elaftic  force 
by  which  it  will  be  agitated  until  G  begins  to  move, 
will  continue  that  law  (.8.)  Confequently  F  will 
approach  G  in  the  fame  manner  as  E  approached  h, 
and.  the  comparative  elaftic  force  of  G,  from  the  in- 
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move,  will  be  direaiy  as  Propaga- 
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ft  ant  in  which  it  begins  to  - ,  io'n  -f 

its  diftance  from  the  middle  point  of  vibration  ;  and  10 
on  in  fuccefiion.  Therefore  all  the  particles  of  air  in 
the  pulfes  fucceftivcly  fet  out  from  their  proper  places 
according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum,  and  therefore  (7) 
will  finifh  their  entire  vibrations  according  to  the  fame 

law.  .  , 

“  Cor,  1 .  The  number  of  pulfes  propagated  is  the 
fame  with  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tremulous 
body,  nor  is  it  multiplied  in  their  progrefs  j  becaufe 
the  little  phyfical  line  ty,  fig.  as.  foon  as.  it  returns 
to  its  proper  place,  will  there  quiefee  •  for  its  velocity 
which  is  denoted  by  the  fine  IM,  then  vanhhes,  and 
its  denfity  becomes  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ambient 
medium.  This  line,  therefore,  will  no  longer  move, 
unlefs  it  be  again  driven  forwards  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
founding  body,  or  of  the  pulfes  propagated  from  it. 

u  Cor,  2.  In  the  extreme  points  of  the  little  fpace 
through  which  the  particle  vibrates,  the  expanhon  of 
the  air  is  in  its  natural  ftate  5  for  the  expanfionof  the 
phyfical  line  is  to  its  natural  expanlion  as  V+1M  is 
to  V 5  but  IM  is  then  equal  to  nothing..  In  the  middle 
point  of  the  progrefs  the  condenfation  is  greateft  :  (or 
IM  is  then  greateft,  and  confequently  the  expanfion 
V _ IM  lead.  In  the  middle  of  the  regrefs,  the  .rare¬ 

faction  is  greateft  for  im,  and  confequently  \T  +  im,  is 
then  greateft. 

“  10.  To  find  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes,  the  deniity 
and  elaftic  force  of  the  medium  being  given. 

“  This  is  the  49th  Prop.  B,  II.  Newton,  in  which  he 
(hows,  that  whilft  a  pendulum,  whofe  length  is.  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmofphere,  vibrates 
once  forwards  and  backwards,  the  pulfes  will  deferibe 
a  fpace  equal  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle  deferibed  with 
that  altitude  as  its  radius. 

“  Cor,  1.  He  thence  (hows,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
pulfes  is  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  ac¬ 
quire  in  falling  down  half  the  altitude  of  that  homoge¬ 
neous  atmofphere  j  and  therefore,  that  all  pulfes  move 
equally  faft,  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  PS,  or  the 
time  of  its  being  deferibed  *,  that  is,  whether  the  tone 
be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute.  See  Hales  de  Son  is, 

^  Cor.  2.  And  alfo,  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes 
is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  direC  fubduplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  elaftic  force  of  the  medium,  ana  the  inverfe 
fubduplicate  of  its  denfity.  Hence  founds  move  fome- 
what  fafter  in  fummer  titan  in  winter.  See  Hales  de 

Sonis,  p.  141.  # 

a  1 1 1  The  ftrength  of  a  tone  is  as  the  moment  ox 
the  particles  of  air.  The  moment  of  thefe  particles 
(the  medium  being  given)  is  as  their  velocity  }  and  the 
velocity  of  thefe  particles  is  as  the  velocity  of  the  firing 
which  fets  them  in  motion  (9).  The  velocities  of  two 
different  firings  are  equal  when  the  fpaces  which  they 
deferibe  in  their  vibrations  are  to  each  other  as  the 
times  of  thefe  vibrations  :  therefore,  two  different  tones 
are  of  equal  ftrength,  when  the  fpaces,  through  which 
the  firings  producing  them  vibrate,  are  directly  as  the 
times  of  their  vibration. 

“  12.  Let  the  ftrength  of  the  tones  of  the  two 
firings  AB,  CD,  which  differ  in  tenlion  only  (fig.  5. 

6.)  be  equal.  Quere  the  ratio  of  the  infleaing  forces 
F  andy7  From  the  hypothefis  of  the  equality  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  tones,  it  follows  (11),  that  the  fpace 
°  U  2  GL 
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Velocity  of  GE  muff  be  to  die  fpace  HF  as  f\  to  F-J  ( Smith's 
Sound.  JJarm.  Prop.  24.  4.)  Now  the  forces  inflecting 

AB,  CD,  through  the  equal  fpaces  GE,  HP,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  tending  forces,  that  is,  as  F  to  f 
{Ma /corn's  Treatife  on  Mufic ,  p.  52.)  But  the  force 
infleCHng  CD  through  HP  is  to  the  force  infleCting  it 
through  HF  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF  (ib.  p.  47.),  that  is 
by  the  hyp.  as/4  to  F4.  Therefore,  ex  cequo,  the  forces 
infleCting  AB  and  CD,  when  the  tones  are  equally 
ftrong,  are  to  each  other  as  F  xfi  to  fx  F4,  or  as  F4 
to  fi.  That  is,  the  forces  neceffary  to  produce  tones 
of  equal  ltrength  in  various  firings  which  differ  only  in 
tenfion,  are  to  each  other  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
the  tending  forces,  that  is,  inverfely  as  the  time  of  one 
vibration,  or  direCtly  as  the  number  of  vibrations  per¬ 
formed  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  if  CD  be  the  acute 
octave  to  AB,  its  tending  force  will  be  quadruple  that 
of  AB,  {Malcom's  Treatife  on  Mufic ,  p.  53.)  :  and 
therefore  to  produce  tones  of  equal  ffrength  in  thefe 
firings,  the  force  impelling  CD  muff  be  double  that 
impelling  AB  \  and  fo  in  other  cafes.  m 

“  Suppofe,  now,  that  the  firings  AB,  CD  (fig.  6. 
7.)  differ  in  length  only.  The  force  infleCling  AB 
through  GE  is  to  the  tending  force,  which  is  given,  as 
GE  to  AG  5  and  this  tending  force  is  to  the  force 
infleCling  CD  through  the  fpace  HP  equal  to  GE,  as 
HD  to  HP.  Therefore,  ex  cequo,  the  forces  infleCling 
AB  and  CD  through  the  equal  fpaces  GE  and  HP, 
are  to  each  other  as  IiD  to  AG,  or  as  CD  to  AB. 
But  the  force  infleCling  CD  through  TIP  is  to  the  force 
infleCling  it  through  FIF,  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF,  that 
is,  becaufe  thefe  fpaces  are  as  the  times  (11),  as  AB 
to  CD.  Therefore,  ex  aequo ,  the  forces  infleCling  AB 
and  CD,  when  the  tones  are  equally  flrong,  are  to  each 
other  in  a  ratio  of  equality.  Hence  we  fhould  fuppofe, 
that  in  this  cafe,  an  equal  number  of  equal  impulies 
-would  generate  equally  powerful  tones  in  thefe  firings. 
But  we  arc  to  obferve,  that  the  longer  the  firing,  the 
greater,  cceieris  paribus ,  is  the  fpace  through  which  a 
given  force  infleCls  it  ( Ma/com)  ;  and  therefore  what¬ 
ever  diminution  is  produced  in  the  fpaces  through  which 
the  firings  move  in  their  fucceflive  vibrations,  arifing 
either  from  the  want  of  perfeCl  elailicity  in  the  firings, 
or  from  the  refiflance  of  the  air,  this  diminution  will 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  lefs  fpace,  through 
which  the  ihorter  firing  vibrates.  And  this  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  experience  $  for  we  find  that  the  duration  of  the 
tone  and  motion  of  the  whole  firing  exceeds  that  of  any 
of  its  fubordinate  parts.  Therefore,  after  a  given  in¬ 
terval  of  time,  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  will  remain 
in  the  longer  firing  }  and  confequently,  after  the  fuc¬ 
ceflive  equal  impulfes  have  been  made,  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  motion  will  flill  fubfifl  in  it.  That  is,  a  given 
number  of  equal  impulfes  being  made  on  various  firings 
differing  in  length  only,  a  flronger  found  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  which  is  the  longer.” 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Velocity y  See.  of  Sound .  Axioms . 

Velocity  of  By  the  experiments  of  fome  philofophers  it  has  been 

found.  proved,  that  found  travels  at  about  the  rate  of  1142 
feet  in  a  fecond,  or  near  1 3  miles  in  a  minute  ;  nor  do 
any  obllacles  hinder  its  progiefs,  a  contrary  wind  only 
a  fmall  matter  diminifhing  its  velocity.  The  method 
of  calculating  its  progrefs  is  eafily  made  known.  When 


Chap.  IV, 

a  gun  is  difeharged  at  a  diflance,  we  fee  the  Are  long  Reverbe- 
before  wTe  hear  the  found.  If  then  we  know"  the  dil-  rated 
tance  of  the  place,  and  know  the  time  of  the  interval  t  Soiinds^, 
between  our  firfl  feeing  the  Are  and  then  hearing  theIt  efs 
report,  this  will  fhew  us  exadlly  the  time  the  found  has  calculated, 
been  travelling  to  us.  For  inflance,  if  the  gun  is  dif- 
chargsd  a  mile  off,  the  moment  the  flafli  is  fee n,  you 
take  a  watch  and  count  the  feconds  till  you  hear  the 
found  ;  the  number  of  feconds  is  the  time  the  found 
has  been  travelling  a  mile.  Again,  By  the  above 
axiom,  wre  are  enabled  to  And  the  diflance  between  ob- 
je£ls  that  would  be  otherwife  immeafurable.  For  ex-Diftanccs 
ample,  fuppofe  you  fee  the  flafh  of  a  gun  in  the  night  calculated 
at  fea,  and  tell  feven  feconds  before  you  hear  the  re-  fourd  ^ 
port,  it  follows  therefore  that  the  diflance  is  feven  times 
1142  feet,  that  is,  24  yards  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.  In  like  manner,  if  you  obferve  the  number  of 
feconds  between  the  lightning  and  the  report  of  the 
thunder,  you  know  the  diflance  of  the  cloud  from 
-whence  it  proceeds. 

But  according  to  another  philofopher,  Dr  Thomas 
Young,  the  velocity  of  found  is  not  quite  fo  great.  “  It 
has  been  demonftrated,  he  obferves,  by  M.  De  la  Grange 
and  others,  that  any  impreflion  whatever  communicated 
to  one  particle  of  an  elaflic  fluid,  will  be  tranfmitted 
through  that  fluid  with  an  uniform  velocity,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  conilitution  of  the  fluid,  without  reference 
to  any  fuppofed  laws  of  the  continuation  of  that  impref- 
flon.  Their  theorem  for  afeertaining  this  velocity  is 
the  fame  as  Newton  lias  deduced  from  the  hypotliefls 
of  a  particular  law  of  continuation  :  but  it  mufl  be 
confeffed,  that  the  refult  differs  fomewhat  too  widely 
from  experiment,  to  give  us  full  confidence  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  theory.  Corrc6led  by  the  experiments 
of  various  obfervers,  the  velocity  of  any  impreflion 
tranfmitted  by  the  common  air,  may,  at  an  average, 
be  reckoned  1130  feet  in  a  fecond.”  {Phi/.  Tranf.  vol. 
xc.  p.  1 16.) 

Derham  has  proved  by  experiment,  that  all  founds  All  founds- 
whatever  travel  at  the  fame  rate.  The  found  of  a  gun  travel  at 
and  the  linking  of  a  hammer,  are  equally  fwift  in  their the  fame 
motions  \  the  foftefl  whifper  flies  as  fwiftiy,  as  far  asrate* 
it  goes,  as  the  loudeft  thunder. 

To  thefe  axioms  we  may  add  the  following  : 

Smooth  and  clear  founds  proceed  from  bodies  that 
are  homogeneous,  and  of  an  uniform  figure  *,  and  harfli 
or  obtufe  founds,  from  fuch  as  are  of  a  mixed  matter 
and  irregular  figure. 

The  velocity  of  founds  is  to  that  of  a  brifk  wind  as 
fifty  to  one. 

The  flrength  of  founds  is  great eff  in  cold  and  denfe 
air,  and  leall  in  that  which  is  warm  and  rarefied. 

Every  point  againll  which  the  pulfes  of  found  ftrike, 
becomes  a  centre  from  which  a  new  ferics  of  pulfes  are 
propagated  in  every  direction. 

Sound  deferibes  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Reverberated  Sounds. 

Sound,  like  light,  after  it  has  been  reflected  from 
fcveral  places,  may  be  collcdled  in  one  point,  as  into  a 
focus ;  and  it  will  be  there  more  audible  than  in  any 
other  part,  even  than  at  the  place  from  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeded.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  a  whifpering  gal¬ 
lery  is  conflruded. 


The 


Chap.  IV:  A  C  O  U  S 

Reverbe-  The  form  of  a  whifpcnng  gallery  mull  be  that  ot  a 
rated  COncave  hemifphere  (e),  as  ABC  fig.  8.  ;  and  it  alo»v 
Sounds.  j-oun(j  or  whifper  be  uttered  at  A,  the  vibrations  ex- 
panding  themfelvcs  every  way  will  impinge  on  the 
Joints  DDD,  &c.  and  from  thence  be  refleftej  to 
EEE,  ar.d  from  thence  to  the  points  F  ana  Ij,  tui  at 
laft  they  all  meet  in  C,  where,  as  we  have  faid,  tne 
found  will  be  the  moft  diftfoaiy  Heard. 


Gal 


Speaking 

Trumpet, 


The  augmentation  of  found  by  means  of  fpea^ing- 
trumpets,  is  dually  illuftrated  in  the  following  manner: 
Let  ABC  fig.  9.  be  the  tube,  BD  the  axis,  and  B  the 
tnouth-piece  for  conveying  the  voice  to  the  tube. 
Then  it  is  evident  when  a  penon  fpeaks  at  B  m  tne 
trumpet  the  whole  force  of  his  voice  is  fpent  upon  the 
air  contained  in  the  tube,  which  will  be  agitated 
through  its  whole  length,  and,  by  various  reflections 
from  the  fide  of  the  tube  to  the  axis,  the  air  along  the 
middle  part  of  the  tube  will  be  greatly  condenfed,  and 
its  momentum  proportionably  mcreafed,  fo  that  w‘ien  it 
comes  to  agitate  the  air  at  the  orifice  ol  the  tube  AC 
its  force  will  be  as  much  greater  than  what  it  would 
have  been  without  the  tube,  as  the  furfacc  of  a  ip  here, 
whofe  radius  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  is  greater 
than  the  furfacc  of  the  fegment  of  fuch  a  fphere  whole 
bafe  is  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  For  a  perfon  Speaking 
at  B,  without  the  tube,  will  have  the  force  of  his  voice 
fpent  in  exciting  concentric  fuperficies  of  air  all  round 
the  point  B  ;  and  when  thofe  fuperficies  or  pulles  ot 
air  are  diffufed  as  far  as  D  every  way,  it  is  plain  the 
force  of  the  voice  will  there  be  diffufed  through  the 
whole  fuperficies  of  a  fphere  whofe  radius  is  BD  ;  but 
in  the  trumpet  it  will  befo  confined,  that  ^at  its  e.vit  it 
will  be  diffuied  through  fo  much  of  tha»,  ipherical  fur- 
face  of  air  as  correfponds  to  the  oriiice  of  the  tube. 
But  fince  the  force  is  given,  its  intenfity  will  be  always 
inverfely  as  the  number  of  particles  it  has  to  move  ;  raid 
therefore  in  the  tube  it  will  be  to  that  without,  as  the 
fuperficies  of  fuch  a  fphere  to  the  area  of  the  large  end- 

of  the  tube  nearly.  , 

“  But  it  is  obvious,  Dr  M.  Young  obferves,  tuat  the 
confinement  of  the  voice  can  have  little  effed  in  in- 
creafing  the  ftrength  of  the  found,  as  this  ftrength  de¬ 
pends  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  move. 
Were  this  reafoning  ccmclulive,  the  voice  fiiould  i(Tue 
through  the  fmalleft  poflible  orifice  ;  cylindrical  tubes 
would*  be  preferable  to  any  that  mcreafed  in  diameter ; 
and  the  lei's  the  diameter,  the  greater  would  be  the 
effea  of  the  infirument  >  _  becaufe  the  plate  or  mafs  of 
air  to  be  moved,  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  lefs,  and  con- 
fequentiy  the  effecl  of  the  voice  the  greater  ;  all  winch 
is  contradifled  bv  experience. 

“  The  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  found  in  tlieie  tubes 
muff  therefore  be  derived  from  fome  other  principles : 
and  among  thefc  we  fliall  probably  find,  that  what  the 
ingenious  fcircher  has  fuggefted  in  Ins  Phonurgia  is  tne 
moil  deferving  of  our  attention.  He  tells  us,  that  “the 
augmentation  of  the  found  depends  on  its  refledhon 
from  the  tremulous  Tides  of  the  tube  ;  which  reflections, 
confpiring  in  propagating  the  pulfes  in  the  fame  diiec- 
tion,  mult  increafe  its  intenfity.”  Newton  alfo  leems 
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to  have  confidered  this  as  the  principal  caufe,  in  the  P-everac- 
fcholium  of  Prop.  50.  B.  II.  Princip.  when  he  fays, 

6i  we  hence  fee  why  founds  are  fo  much  increafed  in  ^ 

ftentorophonic  tubes,  for  every  reciprocal  motion  is,  in 
each  return,  increafed  by  the  generating  caufe. 

“  Farther,  When  we  fpeak  in  the  open  air,  the  effed 
cn  the  tympanum  of  a  diftant  auditor  is  produced  mere¬ 
ly  by  a  fmgle  pulfe.  But  when  we  ufe  a  tube,  all  the 
pulfes  propagated  from  the  mouth,  except  thofe  in  the 
diredion  of  the  axis,  ftrike  againft  the  fides  of  the  tube, 
and  every  point  of  impulie  becoming  a  new  centre,  from 
whence  the  pulies  are  propagated  m  all  diredions,  a 
pulfe  will  arrive  at  the  ear  from  each  of  thofe  points  y 
thus,  by  the  ufe  of  a  tube,  a  greater  number  of  pulfes 
are  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  confequently  the  found 
increafed.  The  confinement  too  of  the  voice  may  have 
a  little  effed,  though  not  fuch  as  is  aferibed  to  it  by 
fome  y  for  the  condenfed  pulfes  produced  by  the  naked 
voice,  freely  expand  every  way  y  but  in  tuoes,  the  Li¬ 
teral  expanfion  being  diminifhed,  tne  dired  expanhon 
will  be  increafed,  and  confequently  the  velocity  of  the 
particles,  and  the  intenfity  of  the  found.  The  fubftance 
alfo  of  the  tube  has  its  effed  $  for  it  is  found  by  expe¬ 
riment,  that  the  more  elaftic  the  fubftance  of  the  tube, 
and  confequently  the  more  fufceptible  it  is  of  theie 
tremulous  motions,  the  ftronger  is  the  found. 

“  If  the  tube  be  laid  on  any  nonelaftic  fubftance,  it 
deadens  the  found,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  parts.  The  found  is  increafed  in  fpeaking- 
trumpets,  if  the  tube  be  fufpended  in  the  air }  becaufe 
the  agitations  are  then  carried  on  without  interruption, 

Thefe  tubes  ftiould  increafe  in  diameter  from  the  mouth¬ 
piece  becaufe  the  parts  vibrating  in  diredions  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  furface  will  confpire  in  impelling  for¬ 
ward  the  particles  of  air,  and  confequently  by  increaf- 
ing  their  velocity,  will  increafe  the  intenfity  of  the 
found  :  and  the  furface  alfo  increafmg,  the  number  of 
points  of  iinpuife  and  of  new  propagation  will  increafe 
proportionally.  The  feveral  caufes  therefoie,  of  the 
increafe  of  found  in  thefe  tubes,  Dr  Young  concludes 
to  be,  I.  The  diminution  of  the  lateral,  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  increafe  of  the  dired,  expanfion  and  velo¬ 
city  of  the  included  air.  2.  The  increafe  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pulfes,  by  increaftng  the  points  of  new  propa¬ 
gation.  3.  The  reiledions  of  the  pulfes  from  the  tre¬ 
mulous  fides  of  the  tube,  which  impel  the  particles  of 
air  forward,  and  thus  increafe  their  velocity.”  ( Enquiry 
into  the  principal  Phenomena  oj  Sound,  p.  5  6)* 

An  echo  is  a  reftedion  of  found  linking,  againft  fome  Echoes* 
objed,  as  an  image  is  retleded  111  a  glais  :  but  it  has 
been  difputed  what  are  the  proper  qualities  in  a  body 
for  thus  refleding  founds..  It  is  in  general  known,  that 
caverns,  grottoes,  mountains,  and  ruined  buildings,  re¬ 
turn  this  reftedion  of  found.  We  have  heard  of  a  very 
extraordinary  echo,  at  a  ruined  fortrefs  near  Louvain, 
in  Flanders.  If  a  perfon  lung,  he  only  heard  his  own 
voice,  without  any  repetition  :  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
who  flood  at  fome  diftance,  heard  the  echo  but  not 
the  voice  ;  but  then  they  heard  it  with  furprifing  va¬ 
riations,  fometimes  louder,  fometimes  fofter,  now  more 

near, 


(e)  A  cyliudrie  or  elliptic  arcli  will  anfwer  ftill  better  than  one  that  is  circular.. 
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Reverbe-  near,  then  more  diftant.  There  is  an  account  in  the 
Sounds  memo*rs  °f  French  Academy,  of  a  iimilar  echo  near 
t  0Un_8,  Rouen. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  every  point  againfl 
which  the  pulfes  of  found  ilrike  becomes  the  centre  of 
a  new  feries  of  pulfes,  and  found  deferibes  equal  di- 
fiances  in  equal  times  5  therefore,  when  any  found  is 
propagated  from  a  centre,  and  its  pulfes  ftrike  againfl: 
a  variety  of  obilacles,  if  the  fum  of  the  right  lines  drawn 
from  that  point  to  each  of  the  obftacles,  and  from  each 
obftacle  to  a  fecond  point,  be  equal,  then  will  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  a  point  in  which  an  echo  will  be  heard.  “  Thus 
let  A  fig.  10.  be  the  point  from  which  the  found  is  pro¬ 
pagated  in  all  direVions,  and  let  the  pulfes  ftrike  againfl 
the  obilacles  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  &c.  each  of  thefe 
points  becomes  a  new  centre  of  pulfes  by  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  therefore  from  each  of  them  one  feries  of 
pulfes  will  pafs  through  the  point  B.  Now  if  the 
fcveral  funis  of  the  right  lines  AC  +  CB,  AD -ft  DB, 
AE+Te^  AG  +  GB;  AH  +  HB,  AI  +  IB,  &c.  be 
all  equal  to  each  other,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pulfes 
propagated  from  A  to  thefe  points,  and  again  from 
thefe  points  to  B,  will  all  arrive  at  B  at  the  fame  in- 
ilant,  according  to  the  fecond  principle  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  hearer  be  in  that  point,  his  ear  will  at  the 
fame  inflant  be  llruck  by  all  thefe  pulfes.  Now  it  ap- 
*  pears  from  experiment  (fee  MuJJchenbroek ,  vol.  ii. 

p.  210.),  that  the  ear  of  an  exercifed  rnufician  can  only 
diftinguifh  fuch  founds  as  follow  one  another  at  the 
rate  of  9  or  10  in  a  fecond,  or  any  flower  rate  :  and 
therefore,  for  a  diftinV  perception  of  the  direV  and 
refleVed  found,  there  fliould  intervene  the  interval  of 
£th  of  a  fecond  \  but  in  this  time  found  deferibes 
*  or  1 2  7  feet  nearly.  And  therefore,  unlefs  the 
fum  of  the  lines  drawn  from  each  of  the  obftacles  to 
the  points  A  and  B  exceeds  the  interval  AB  by  127 
feet,  no  echo  will  be  heard  at  B.  Since  the  feveral 
fums  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  obftacles  to  the  points  ' 
A  and  B  are  of  the  fame  magnitude,  it  appears  that 
the  curve  pafling  through  all  the  points  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  H,  I,  &c.  will  be  an  ellipfe,  ( Prop .  14.  b.  ii. 
Ham.  Con.')  Hence  all  the  points  of  the  obftacles 
which  produce  an  echo,  muft  lie  in  the  furface  of  the 
oblong  fpheroid,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  this 
ellipfe  round  its  major  axis. 

“  As  there  may  be  feveral  fpheroids  of  different 
magnitudes,  fo  there  may  be  feveral  different  echoes  of 
the  fame  original  found.  And  as  there  may  happen  to 
be  a  greater  number  of  refleVing  points  in  the  furface 
of  an  exterior  fpheroid  than  in  that  of  an  interior,  a 
fecond  or  a  third  echo  may  be  much  more  powerful 
than  the  firft,  provided  that  the  fuperior  number  of  re¬ 
lieving  points,  that  is,  the  fuperior  number  of  refleVed 
pulfes  propagated  to  the  ear,  be  more  than  fnfficient  to 
compenfate  for  the  decay  of  found  wdiich  arifes  from  its 
being  propagated  through  a  greater  fpace.  This  is 
finely  illuftrated  in  the  celebrated  echoes  at  the  lake  of 
Killarney  in  Kerry,  where  the  firft  return  of  the  found 
is  much  inferior  in  ftrength  to  thofe  which  immediately 
fucceed  it. 

“  From  what  has  been  laid  down  it  appears,  that  for 
the  moll  powerful  echo,  the  founding  body  fliould  be 
in  one  focus  of  the  ellipfe  which  is  the  feVion  of  the 
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echoing  fpheroid  ’  and  the  hearer  in  the  other, 
ever,  an  echo  may  be  heard  in  other  fituations,  though 
not  fo  favourably  5  as  fuch  a  number  of  refleVed  pulles 
may  arrive  at  the  fame  time  at  the  ear  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  excite  a  diftinV  perception.  Thus  a  perfon 
often  hears  the  echo  of  his  owii  voice  }  but  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  fliould  ftand  at  leaft  63  or  64  feet  from  the  re¬ 
lieving  obftacle,  according  to  what  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore.  At  the  common  rate  of  fpeaking,  wre  pronounce 
not  above  three  lyllables  and  a  half,  that  is,  feven  half 
fyllables  in  a  fecond  ;  therefore,  that  the  echo  may  re¬ 
turn  juft  as  foon  as  three  fyllables  are  exprefled,  twice 
the  diftance  of  the  fpeaker  from  the  refleVing  objeV 
mult  be  equal  to  1000  feet ;  for  as  found  deferibes 
t  142  feet  in  a  fecond,  %hs  of  that  fpace,  that  is,  1000 
feet  nearly,  will  be  deferibed  while  fix  half  or  three 
whole  fyllables  are  pronounced  *,  that  is,  the  fpeaker 
muft  ftand  near  500  feet  from  the  obftacle.  And  in 
general,  the  diftance  of  the  fpeaker  from  the  echoing 
furface,  for  any  number  of  fyllables,  muft  be  equal  to 
the  feventh  part  of  the  produV  of  1142  feet  multiplied 
by  that  number. 

“  In  churches  w^e  never  hear  a  diftinV  ecliQ  of  the 
voice.,  but  a  confufcd  found  when  the  fpeaker  utters 
his  wTords  too  rapidly  becaufe  the  greateft  difference 
of  diftance  between  the  direV  and  refleVed  courfes  of 
fuch  a  number  of  pulfes  as  would  produce  a  diftinV 
found,  is  never  in  any  church  equal  to  127  feet,  the 
limit  of  echoes. 

But  though  the  firft  refleVed  pulfes  may  produce 
no  echo,  both  on  account  of  their  being  too  few  in 
number,  and  too  rapid  in  their  return  to  the  ear  5  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  the  refleVing  furface  may  be  fo 
formed,  as  that  the  pulfes  which  come  to  the  ear  after 
two  refleVions  or  more,  may,  after  having  deferibed 
J27  feet  or  more,  arrive  at  the  ear  in  fufficient  num¬ 
bers,  and  alfo  fo  nearly  at  the  fame  inftant,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  echo,  though  the  diftance  of  the  refleVing  fur¬ 
face  from  the  ear  be  lefs  than  the  limit  of  echoes.  This 
is  confirmed  by  a  Angular  echo  in  a  grotto  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  brook  called  the  Dinan,  about  two  miles 
from  Caftlecomber,  in,  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  As 
you  enter  the  cave,  and  continue  fpeaking  loud,  no  re¬ 
turn  of  the  voice  is  perceived  ;  but  on  your  arriving  at 
a  certain  point,  which  is  not  above  14  or  15  feet  from 
the  refleVing  furface,  a  very  diftinV  echo  is  heard. 
Now  this  echo  cannot  arife  from  the  firft  courfe  of  pul¬ 
fes  that  are  refleVed  to  the  ear,  becaufe  the  breadth  of 
the  cave  is  fo  fmall,  that  they  would  return  too  quick¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  diftinV  fenfation  from  that  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  found  :  it  therefore  is  produced  by  thofe  pulfes, 
which,  after  having  been  refleVed  feveral  times  from 
one  fide  of  the  grott©  to  the  other,  and  haying  run 
over  a  greater  fpace  than  127  feet,  arrive  at  the  ear 
in  co.nfiderable  numbers,  and  not  more  diftant  from 
each  other,  in  point  of  time,  than  the  ninth  part  of  a 
fecond.” 

To  what  has  been  faid  of  refleVed  founds,  we  (hall 
add  an  extraV  on  the  fame  fubjeV  from  the  ingenious 
paper  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

“  M.  De  la  Grange  has  alfo  demonftrated,  that  all 
impreffions  are  reflected  by  an  obftacle  terminating  an 
elaftic  fluid,  with  the  fame  velocity  with  which  they 
arrived  at  that  obftacle.  When  the  walls  of  a  paffage, 
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Amufing  or  of  an  unfur  rallied  room,  are  fmooth  and  perfeftly  pa- 
Expen-  rallel,  any  explofion,  or  a  damping  with  the  foot,  com- 
ments,  c.  munjcates  an  impreflion  to  the  air,  which  is  relieved 
from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and  from  the  fecond  again 
towards  the  ear,  nearly  in  the  fame  direftion  with  the 
primitive  impulfe  :  this  takes  place  as  frequently  in  a 
lecond,  as  double  the  breadth  of  the  paffage  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  1130  feet  $  and  the  ear  receives  a  perception  of 
a  mufical  found,  thus  determined  in  its  pitch  by  the 
breadth  of  the  paffage.  On  making  the  experiment, 
the  refult  will  be  found  accurately  to  agree  with  this 
explanation.  If  the  found  is  predetermined,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  vibrations  fuch  as  that  each  pulfe,  when  doubly 
reflected,  may  coincide  with  the  fubfequent  impulfe  pro¬ 
ceeding  dire  ft  ly  from  the  founding  body,  the  intenfity  of 
the  found  will  be  much  increafed  by  the  reflection  j  and 
alfo,  in  a  lefs  degree,  if  the  reflected  pulfe  coincides 
with  the  next  but  one,  the  next  but  two,  or  more,  of 
the  direCt  pulies.  The  appropriate  notes  of  a  room  may 
readily  be  difcovered  by  finging  the  fcale  in  it ;  and 
they  will  be  found  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of  its 
length  or  breadth  to  1 130  feet.  The  found  of  the  flop¬ 
ped  diapafon  pipes  of  an  organ  is  produced  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fomewhat  flmilar  to  the  note  from  an  explofion  in 
in  a  paffage  j  and  that  of  its  reed  pipes  to  the  refonancc 
of  the  voice  in  a  room  :  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  one 
cafe  determining  the  found,  in  the  other,  inc'realing  its 
ftrength.  The  frequency  of  the  vibrations  does  not  at 
all  immediately  depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  It 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
explaining  the  precife  manner  in  wffiich  the  vibration  of 
the  air  in  an  organ  pipe  is  generated.  M.  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli  has  folved  feveral  difficult  problems  relating  to 
the  fubjeCt  5  yet  feme  of  his  affumptions  are  not  only 
gratuitous,  but  contrary  to  matter  of  faft.”  {Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xc.  p.  1 18.) 

We  fliall  now  clofe  this  article  with  defcribing  a 
few  inventions  founded  on  feme  of  the  preceding  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  may  perhaps  amufe  and  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  uninftruCKve  to  a  number  of  our  readers. 

jimujing  Experiments  and  Contrivances . 

verfing”  ^  Place  a  concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet  diame- 
Statue.  ter,  as  AB,  fig.  11.  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion.  The 
focus  of  this  mirror  may  be  at  15  or  18  inches  diftance 
from  its  furface.  At  the  diftance  of  about  five  or  fix 
feet  let  there  be  a  partition,  in  which  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  EF,  equal  to  the  fize  of  the  mirror  j  againft  this 
opening  muft  be  placed  a  picture,  painted  in  water 
colours,  on  a  thin  cloth,  that  the  found  may  eafilypafs 
through  it  (g). 

Behind  the  partition,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
feet,  place  another  mirror  GH,  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
former,  and  let  it  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  it  (h). 

At  the  point  C  let  there  be  placed  the  figure  of  a 
man  feated  on  a  pedeftal,  and  let  his  ear  be  placed  ex- 
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aftly  in  the  focus  of  the  firft  mirror :  his  lower  jaw  muft  A  smiling 
be  made  to  open  by  a  wire,  and  ftvut  by  a  fpring  ;  and  E3£Per‘- 
there  may  be  another  wire  to  move  the  eyes  :  thefe  ^ient*’  c\ 
wires  muft  pdfs  through  the  figure,  go  under  the  floor, 
and  come  up  behind  the  partition. 

Let  a  perfon,  properly  inftrufted,  be  placed  behind 
the  partition  near  the  mirror.  You  then  propofe  to 
any  one  to  fpeak  foftlv  to  the  ftatue,  by  putting  his 
mouth  to  the  ear  of  it,  affuring  him  that  it  will  anl’wer 
inftantly.  You  then  give  the  fignal  to  the  perfon  be¬ 
hind  the  partition,  who,  by  placing  his  ear  to  the  fo¬ 
cus  I,  of  the  mirror  GH,  will  hear  diftinftly  what  the 
other  faid  $  and,  moving  the  jaw  and  eyes  of  the  ftatue 
by  the  wares,  wTill  return  an  anfwer  direftly,  which 
will  in  like  manner  be  diftinCIly  heard  by  the  firft 
fpeaker. 

This  experiment  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Inventions  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter  ;  whofe 
defigns,  at  the  time  they  were  publilhed,  were  treated 
with  ridicule  and  negleft  as  being  impracticable,  but 
are  now  known  to  be  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  words  of  the  Marquis  are  thefe  :  “  How 
to  make  a  brazen  or  ftone  head  in  the  midft  of  a  great 
field  or  garden,  fo  artificial  and  natural,  that  though  a 
man  fpeak  ever  fo  foftly,  and  even  whifper  into  the  ear 
thereof,  it  will  prefently  open  its  mouth,  and  refolve 
the  queftion  in  French,  Latin,  Welfh,  Iriffi,  or  Eng- 
lifti,  in  g6od  terms,  uttering  it  out  of  its  mouth,  and 
then  fhut  it  until  the  next  queftion  be  afked.” — The 
two  following,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  appear  to  have  been 
inventions  of  Kircher,  by  means  of  which  (as  he  in¬ 
forms  us  *)  he  ufed  to  “  utter  feigned  and  ludicrous  *  PKonur- 
confultations,  with  a  viewT  to  fliow'  the  fallacy  and  im -Sia  AW, 
pofture  of  ancient  oracles.”  vu  c‘ I* 

II.  Let  there  be  two  heads  of  plafter  of  Paris,  pla-The  Com- 
ced  on  pedeftals,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  room.  There  municative 
muft  be  a  tin  tube  of  an  inch  diameter,  that  muft  pafsBufts* 
from  the  ear  of  one  head,  through  the  pedeftal,  under 
the  floor,  and  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Ob- 
ferve,  that  the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  ear  of 
the  one  head,  fhould  be  confiderably  larger  than  that 
end  which  comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Let  the 
whole  be  fo  difpofed  that  there  may  not  be  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of  a  communication. 

Now,  when  a  perfon  fpeaks,  quite  low,  into  the  ear 
of  one  buft,  the  found  is  reverberated  through  the 
length  of  the  tube,  and  will  be  diftinftly  heard  by  any 
one  who  fhall  place  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  tube  fhould  come  to  the  lips 
of  the  buft. — If  there  be  two  tubes,  one  going  to  the 
ear,  and  the  other  to  the  mouth  of  each  head,  two 
pcrfons  may  converfe  together,  by  applying  their  mouth 
and  ear  reciprocally  to  the  mouth  and  ear  of  the  bulls  y 
and  at  the  fame  time  other  perfons  that  ftand  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  between  the  heads,  will  not  hear 
any  part  of  their  converfation. 

III.  Place  a  buft  on  a  pedeftal  in  the  corner  of  aThe  Oracu- 

room,  lar  head-- 
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(g)  The  more  effeftually  to  conceal  the  caufe  of  this  illufion,  the  mirror  AB  may  be  fixed  in  the  wainfcot, 
and  a  gauze  or  any  other  thin  covering  thrown  over  it,  as  that  will  not  in  the  leaft  prevent  the  found  from  be¬ 
ing  reflefted.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  may  be  performed  in  a  field  or  garden,  between  twro  hedges,  in  one 
01  wffiich  the  mirror  AB  may  be  placed,  and  in  the  other  an  opening  artfully  contrived. 

(h)  Both  the  mirrors  here  ufed  may  be  of  tin  or  gilt  pafteboard,  this  experiment  not  requiring  fuch  as  are 
very  accurate. 
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Amufing  room,  and  let  there  be  two  tubes,  as  in  the  foregoing 
ExPerl"  amufement,  one  of  which  mull  go  from  the  mouth  and 
fientSJ  c]  the  other  from  the  ear  of  the  bull,  through  the  pe- 
deftal  and  the  floor,  to  an  under  apartment.  There 
may  be  likewife  wires  that  go  from  the  under  jaw 
and  the  eyes  of  the  buA,  by  which  they  may  be  eafily 
moved. 

A  perfon  being  placed  in  the  under  room,  and  at  a 
fi gnal  given  applying  his  car  to  one  of  the  tubes,  wall 
hear  any  queflion  that  is  allied,  and  immediately  re¬ 
ply  *,  moving  at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  the  wires, 
the  mouth  and  the  eyes  of  the  Sufi,  as  if  the  reply 
came  from  it. 

A  Solar  So-  IV.  In  a  large  cafe,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  dials  and 
nata.  fpring  clocks,  the  front  of  which,  or  at  leaf!  the  lower 
part  of  it,  inuft  be  of  glafs,  covered  on  the  inlide  with 
gauze,  let  there  be  placed  a  barrel-organ,  which,  when 
■wound  up,  is  prevented  from  playing,  by  a  catch  that 
takes  a  toothed  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  barrel.  To 
one  end  of  this  catch  there  mull  be  joined  a  wire,  at 
the  end  of  which  there  is  a  flat  circle  of  cork,  of  the 
fame  dimenfion  with  the  infide  of  a  glafs  tube,  in  which 
it  is  to  rife  and  fall.  This  tube  mufl  communicate 
with  a  refervoir  that  goes  acrofs  the  front  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cafe,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  fpirits, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  in  thermometers,  but  not  coloured,  that 
it  may  be  the  better  concealed  by  the  gauze. 

This  cafe  being  placed  in  the  fun,  the  fpirits  will  be 
rarefied  by  the  heat  5  and  riling  in  the  tube,  will  lift  up 
the  catch  or  trigger,  and  fet  the  organ  in  play  :  which 
it  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  fun  ; 
for  the  fpirits  cannot  run  out  of  the  tube,  that  part  of 
the  catch  to  which  the  circle  is  fixed  being  prevented 
from  riling  beyond  a  certain  point  by  a  check  placed 
over  it. 

When  the  machine  is  placed  againfl  the  fide  of  a 
room  on  which  the  fun  fliines  ftrong,  it  may  conflantly 
remain  in  the  fame  place,  if  you  enclofe  it  in  a  fecond 
cafe,  made  of  thick  wood,  and  placed  at  a  little  diflance 
from  the  other.  When  you  wrant  it  to  perform,  it  will 
be  only  neceffary  to  throw  open  the  door  of  the  outer 
cafe,  and  expoie  it  to  the  fun. 

But  if  the  machine  be  moveable,  it  will  perform  in 
allfeafons  bybeing  placed  before  the  fire  ;  and  in  the  whi¬ 
ter  it  will  more  readily  Hop  when  removed  into  the  cold. 

A  machine  of  this  fort  is  faid  to  have  been  invented 
by  Cornelius  Dreble,  in  the  ^laft  century.  What  the 
conflruftion  of  that  wTas,  we  know  not  *,  it  might  very 
likely  be  more  complex,  but  could  fcarcely  anfwer  the 
intention  more  readily. 

Automa-  V.  Under  the  keys  of  a  common  harpfichord  let 
tons  Harp-  there  be  fixed  a  barrel,  fomething  like  that  in  a  cham- 
liehorcl.  her  organ,  wdth  flops  or  pins  correfponding  to  the  tunes 
-  you  wTould  have  it  play.  Thefe  flops  mufl  be  moveable, 
fo  that  the  tunes  maybe  varied  at  pleafure.  From  each 
of  the  keys  let  there  go  a  wire  perpendicular  down  : 
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the  ends  of  thefe  wires  mufl  be  turned  up  for  about  Amufing 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Behind  thefe  wires  let  there  £xPeii- 
be  an  iron  bar,  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  far  ments> 
back.  Now,  as  the  barrel  turns  round,  its  pins  take 
the  ends  of  the  wires,  which  pull  down  the  keys,  and 
play  the  harpfichord.  The  barrel  and  wires  are  to  be 
all  enclofed  in  a  cafe. 

In  the  chimney  of  the  fame  room  where  the  harpfi¬ 
chord  Hands,  or  at  leaft  in  one  adjacent,  there  mufl  be 
a  fmoke  jack,  from  whence  comes  down  a  wire,  or 
cord,  that,  paiTmg  behind  the  wainfeot  adjoining  the 
chimney,  goes  under  the  floor,  and  up  one  of  the  legs 
of  fine  harpfichord,  into  the  cafe,  and  round  a  fmall 
wheel  fixed  on  the  axis  of  that  firll  mentioned.  There 
fliould  be  pulleys  at  different  difiances,  behind  the  wain¬ 
feot  and  under  the  floor,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 
cord. 

This  machinery  may  be  applied  to  any  other  keyed 
inflrument  as  w  ell  as  to  chimes,  and  to  many  other  pur- 
pofes  where  a  regular  continued  motion  is  required. 

An  inflrument  of  this  fort  may  be  confidered  as  a 
perpetual  motion,  according  to  the  vulgar  acceptation 
of  the  term  }  for  it  will  never  ceafe  going  till  the  fire 
be  extinguished,  or  fome  parts  of  the  machinery  be 
worn  out. 

VI.  At  the  top  of  a  fummer-houfe,  or  other  building,  A  Ventofal 
let  there  be  fixed  a  vane  AB,  fig.  12.  on  which  is  the  Symphony, 
pinion  C,  that  takes  the  toothed  wTieel  D,  fixed  on  the 
axis  EF,  which  at  its  other  end  carries  the  wheel  G, 
that  takes  the  pinion  H.  All  thefe  wheels  and  pinions 
are  to  be  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  pinion  H  is  fixed  to  the  perpendicular  axis 
IK,  which  goes  dowTn  very  near  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  may  be  covered  after  the  fame  manner  as  are  bell- 
wTires.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  axis  IK  there  is  a  fmall 
pinion  L,  that  takes  the  wheel  M,  fixed  cn  th<*  axis  of 
the  great  wheel  NO.  In  this  wheel  there  mufl  be  placed 
a  number  of  flops,  correfponding  to  the  tunes  it  is  to 
play.  Thefe  flops  are  to  be  moveable,  that  the  tunes 
may  be  altered  at  pleafure.  Againfl  this  wheel  there 
mufl  hang  1 2  fmall  bells,  anfwering  to  the  notes  of  the 
gamut.  Therefore,  as  the  wheel  turns  round,  the  flops 
linking  againfl  the  bells  play  the  feveral  tunes.  There 
fliould  be  a  fly  to  the  great  wheel,  to  regulate  its  mo¬ 
tion  when  the  wind  is  flreng.  The  wheel  NO,  and  the 
bells,  are  to  be  enclofed  in  a  cafe. 

There  may  be  feveral  lets  of  bells,  one  of  which  may 
anfwer  to  the  tenor,  another  to  the  treble,  and  a 
third  to  the  bafs  j  ©r  they  may  play  different  tunes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  oi  the  wheel.  As  the  bells  are 
fmall,  if  they  are  of  filver,  their  tone  will  be  the  more 
pleafing. 

Inflead  of  bells,  glaffes  may  be  here  ufed,  fo  difpof- 
ed  as  to  move  freely  at  the  ffroke  of  the  flops.  This 
machinery  may  likewife  be  applied  to  a  barrel-organ  5 
and  to  many  other  ufes. 
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ACQS,  in  Geography ,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains,  in  the  department  of  Arriege  and 
late  province  of  Foix  in  France.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  hot  waters  in  thefe  parts.  E.  Long.  1.  40. 
N.  Lat.  43.  o. 


A  C 

ACQUAFENLENTE,  a  pretty  large  town  of  I-  Acquapen* 
taly,  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  patrimony  of  dente. 

St  Peter,  with  a  biihop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  moun- 1  ' 

tain,  near  the  river  Paglia,  ten  miles  W.  of  Orvietto, 
and  57  N.  by  W.  of  Rome.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
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Acquam  fall  of  water  near  it,  and  is  now  almoft  defolate.  E. 

!!  Long.  1 i.  53.  N.  Lat.  42.  43. 

/  a-*gaa-  _  ACQUARIA,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  Frigana,  a 
diftrift  of  Modena,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  medi¬ 
cinal  waters.  It  is  12  miles  fouth  of  the  city  o£  Mo¬ 
dena.  E.  Long.  11.  17.  N.  Lat.  44.  24. 

ACQUEST,  or  Acquist,  in  Law,  fignifies  goods 
got  by  purchafe  or  donation.  See  Conquest. 

ACQUI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  with  a  .bilhop’s  fee  and  commodious  baths.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1 745,  and  retaken  by  the 
Piedmontefe  in  1 746  ;  but  after  this  it  was  taken  again 
and  difmantled  by  the  French,  who  afterwards  for- 
fook  it.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bormia,  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Genoa,  and  30  S.  of  Cafal.  E.  Long.  8.  30. 
N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

ACQUISITION,  in  general,  denotes  the  obtaining 
or  procuring  fomething.  Among  lawyers,  it  is  ufed  for 
the  right  or  title  to  an  eftate  got  by  purchafe  or  dona¬ 
tion. 

ACQUITTAL,  a  difcharge,  deliverance,  or  fet- 
ting  of  a  perfon  free  fro'm  the  guilt  or  fufpicion  of  an 
offence. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a  releafe  or  difcharge  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  fum  of  money,  witnefling  that  the  party  has 
paid  the  faid  fum.— -.No  man  is  obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of 
money  if  the  demandant  refufes  to  give  an  acquittance, 
which  is  a  full  difcharge,  and  bars  all  aftions,  &c.  An 
acquittance  given  by  a  fervant  for  a  fum  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  ufe  of  his  matter,  (hall  be  a  good  dif¬ 
charge  for  that  fum,  provided  the  fervant  ufed  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  matter’s  rents,  debts,  &c. 

ACRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
where  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  ttrong  ferts, 
and  each  fort  has  its  particular  village.  W.  Long, 
o.  2.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 

Acra,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  hills  of  Je- 
rufalem,  on  which  flood  the  lower  town,  which  was  the 
old  Jerufalem  *,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  Zion, 
or  the  city  of  David.  Probably  called  Acra ,  from 
the  fortrefs  which  Antiochus  built  there  in  order  to 
annoy  the  temple,  and  which  Simon  Maccabseus  took 
and  razed  to  the  ground. 

-  Acra  Japygia,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  called  Sa/entia 
by  Ptolemy  •,  now  Capo  di  San  Maria  di  Lexica :  A 
promontory  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  Otranto,  where  formerly  was  a  town,  now  lying  in 
ruins,  on  the  Ionian  fea,  over  againft  the  Montes  Aero- 
ceraunii  of  Epirus. 

ACR  /E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Sicily,  whofe 
inhabitants  were  called  Acrenfes.  It  flood  to  the  fouth 
of  Syracule,  at  the  diftance  of  24  miles,  near  the  place 
now  called  the  monaftery  of  Santa  Maria  d’  Arcia ,  on 
an  eminence,  as  appears  from  Silius  Italicus.  The  Sy- 
racufans  were  the  founders  of  it,  according  to  Thucy¬ 
dides,  70  years  after  the  building  of  Syracufe,  or  665 
before  Chrifl,  Hence  the  epithet  Acrceus. 

ACRAGAS,  or  Agragas,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
fo  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  fometimes  by  the  Romans, 
but  more  generally  Agrigentxim  by  the  latter ;  a  town 
of  Sicily.  In  Greek  medals  the  inhabitants  are  called 
AKrirANTINOI,  and  Agrigentini  by  Cicero.  The 
town  flood  upon  a  mountain,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Acragas  and  Hypfa,  near  the  port  called  Efi7royov  by 
Ptolemy,  but  Emvuov,  or  the  Dock,  by  Strabo  ;  and  in 
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the  time  of  the  latter,  (carce  a  trace  of  all  that  fide  A:: 
remained.  In  the  year  before  Chrift  584,  the  people  !! 
of  Gela  built  Acragas,  10S  years  after  building  their  ^  Aci 
own  city.  It  took  its  name  from  the  river  running  by 
it ;  and  being  but  two  miles  from  the  fea,  enjoyed  the 
conveniences  of  a  fea  port.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
ftrength,  Handing  on  the  top  of  a  very  fteep  rock,  and 
waflied  on  the  fouth  fide  by  the  river  Acragas,  now  call¬ 
ed  Fiutne  di  Gergenti,  and  on  the  fouth-wett  by  the  Hyp- 
fa,  with  a  citadel  to  the  fouth-eaft,  externally  furrounded 
by  a  deep  gulf,  which  made  it  inacceflible  but  on  the 
fide  next  the  town.  It  was  famous  for  the  tyrant  Phalaris 
and  his  brazen  bull.  The  Agrigentines  were  a  people 
luxurious  in  their  tables,  and  magnificent  in  their  dwell¬ 
ings  j  of  whom  Empedocles,  in  Diogenes  Laertius, 
fays,  that  they  lived  to-day  as  if  they  were  to  die  to¬ 
morrow,  and  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  forever.  The 
country  round  the  city  was  laid  out  in  vine  and  olive 
yards,  in  the  produce  of  which  they  carried  on  a  great 
and  profitable  commerce  with  Carthage.  E.  Long. 

13.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  20. 

ACRAMAR,  or  Van,  in  Geography ,  a  town  and  lake 
of  the  greater  Armenia  in  Afia.  The  town,  which  is 
large,  populous,  and  commercial,  is  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Van,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Diarbekir,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Se- 
miramis.  The  lake  abounds  with  fitti.  There  are  two 
iflands  in  it  which  are  inhabited  by  religious  Arme¬ 
nians.  E.  Long.  44.  14.  N.  Lat.  36.  30. 

ACRASIA,  among  Phyficians,  implies  the  predo¬ 
minancy  of  one  quality  above  another,  either  with  re¬ 
gard  to  artificial  mixtures,  or  the  humours  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of 
et  privative,  and  xegaswv^u,  to  mix  ;  q.  d.  not  mixed  in  a 
juft  proportion. 

ACRASUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia 
Minor  in  Lydia.  Some  imperial  Greek  medals  of  this 
city  ftill  exift,  which  were  ftruck  under  the  praetors,  in 
honour  of  Severus,  and  feveral  other  emperors. 

ACRATH,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place  in  Mau¬ 
ritania  Tingitana,  now  fuppofed  to  be  Velez  de  Goma- 
ra  :  A  fortified  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a 
citadel  and  commodious  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean, 
fcarce  a  mile  diftant  from  Penon  de  Velez,  a  Spanilh 
fort.  W.  Long.  5.  N.  Lat.  34.  45. 

ACRE,  or  Acra,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town 
in  Syria.  It  was  formerly  called  Ptolemais,  from  one 
of  the  Ptolemys  *,  and  Acra  on  account  of  its  fortifica¬ 
tions  ;  whence  the  knights  of  St  John  of-  Jerufalem 
called  it  St  John  d’Acre.  This  city  was  fucceflively  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  the  Moors ;  and 
was  famous  in  the  time  of  the  crufades,  and  underwent 
feveral  fieges  both  by  the  Chriftians  and  Saracens.  It 
is  fituated  at  the  north  angle  of  a  bay,  which  extends 
in  a  femicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
Carmel. 

During  the  crufades,  the  poffeflion  of  this  town  was 
long  difputed  by  the  Chriftians  and  Saracens.  In  1192 
it  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  Richard  I.  of  England 
and  Philip  of  France,  after  a  fiege  of  two  years,  and 
the  daughter  of  100, goo  Chriftians,  befide  a  greater 
number  who  perifhed  by  fhipwreck  or  difeafe,  who 
gave  it  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem.  They 
kept  poffeflion  of  it  too  years,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Saracens,  and  almoft  entirely  deftroyed.  'I'his 
X  event 
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event  is  rendered  memorable  by  an  aft  of  lingular  re- 
'  folution  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  A  number 
of  beautiful  young  nuns,  terrified  at  the  profpeft  of 
being  expofed  to  the  brutal  luft  of  the  infidels,  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid  the  violation  of  their  chaftity,  by  ren¬ 
dering  themfelves  objefts  of  averfion.  With  this  view 
they  cut  off  their  nofes  and  mangled  their  faces.  The 
Saracens,  inflamed  with  refentment  at  a  fpeftacle  which 
prevented  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  imme¬ 
diately  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  After  the  expulfion 
of  the  crufaders,  it  remained  almoft  deferted  till  about 
the  year  1750,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Daker,  an 
Arabian  fcheik  who  maintained  his  independence 
againft  the  Ottoman  power,  till  the  year  1775,  when 
he  was  bafely  affafiinated  by  the  emiffaries  of  that  go¬ 
vernment  at  the  age  of  86  years.  He  was  adored  by 
his  people  whom  his  prudence  and  valour  had  through 
life  protefted  againft  the  tyranny  and  oppreflion  of  the 
pacha.  More  lately  the  works  erefted  by  Djezzar, 
within  the  lafl  ten  years,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the 
principal  towns  upon  the  coaft.  The  mofque  of  this 
pacha  is  boafted  as  a  maderpiece  of  eadem  tade.  The 
bazar,  or  covered  market,  is  not  inferior  even  to  thofe 
of  Aleppo  y  and  its  public  fountain  furpaffes  in  elegance 
thofe  of  Damafcus,  though  the  water  is  of  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  quality.  The  pacha  has  derived  the  more  ho¬ 
nour  from  thefe  works,  as  he  was  himfelf  both  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  architeft  ;  he  formed  the  plans,  drew  the 
defigns,  and  fuperintended  the  execution. 

The  port  of  Acre  is  one  of  the  bed  fituated  on  the 
coad,  as  it  is  fheltered  from  the  north  and  north-wed 
winds  by  the  town  itfelf  5  but  it  is  greatly  choked  up 
fince  the  time  of  Fakr-el-din.  Djezzar  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  making  a  landing  place  for  boats.  The  for¬ 
tifications,  though  more  frequently  repaired  than  any 
other  in  all  Syria,  are  of  no  importance  :  there  are 
only  a  few  wretched  low  towers  near  the  port,  on  which 
cannon  are  mounted  ;  and  thefe  rudy  iron  pieces  are 
fo  bad,  that  fome  of  them  burd  every  time  they  are 
fired.  Its  defence  on  the  land  fide  is  merely  a  garden 
wall  without  any  ditch. 

In  the  year  1799  Acre  w^as  again  the  feene  of  war, 
when  it  was  bravely  defended  by  our  gallant  country¬ 
man  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  againd  the  military  {kill  and 
extraordinary  exertions  of  Bonaparte,  and  fome  of  his 
ableft  generals.  The  pacha  Djezzar  was  preparing  to 
evacuate  the  place,  and  make  good  his  retreat  with 
his  women  and  treafure,  when  Sir  Sidney  with  his 
fquadron  anchored  in  the  road  of  Caiffa.  The  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  repaired  under  the  direftion  of  a  Ikilful 
engineer,  which,  with  the  aflidance  of  the  Englifti  ma¬ 
rines,  encouraged  and  animated  the  pacha  to  hold  out. 
After  the  French  had  renewed  and  varied  the  attack, 
and  being  as  often  repulfed  with  great  daughter,  Bo¬ 
naparte,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  raifed  the  fiege  on  the 
20th  of  May,  the  6 id  clay  after  breaking  ground. 

Corn  and  cotton  form  the  bafis  of  the  commerce  of 
Acre,  which  is  becoming  more  dourifhing  every  day. 
Of  late,  the  pacha,  by  an  abufe  common  throughout 
all  the  Turkifh  empire,  has  monopolized  all  the  trade 
in  his  own  hands }  no  cotton  can  be  fold  but  to  him, 
and  from  him  every  purchafe  mud  be  made.  In  vain 
have  the  European  merchants  claimed  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  fultan  •,  Djezzar  replied,  that  he 
was  the  fultan  in  his  country,  and  continued  his  mo¬ 


nopoly.  The  merchants  were  generally  French,  and  Acre, 
they  had  fix  houfes  at  Acre,  with  a  conful ;  an  Jnipe- 
rial  agent  too  was  lately  fettled  there  \  alfo  a  refideut 
for  Rudla. 

That  part  of  the  bay  of  Acre  in  which  {hips  anchor 
with  the  greated  fecurity  lies  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Carmel,  below  the  village  of  Haifa  (commonly  called 
Caiffa ).  The  bottom  is  good  holding  ground,  and 
does  not  chafe  the  cables  ;  but  the  harbour  is  open  to 
the  north-wed  wind,  which  blows  violently  along  all 
this  coad.  Mount  Carmel,  wThich  commands  it  to  the 
fouth,  is  a  flattened  cone,  and  very  rocky  >  it  is  about 
2000  feet  high.  We  dill  find  among  the  brambles 
wild  vines  and  olive  trees,  which  prove  that  indudry 
has  formerly  been  employed  even  in  this  ungrateful 
foil :  on  the  fummit  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elias,  which  affords  an  extenfive  profpeft  over  the 
fea  and  land.  It  is  20  miles  S.  of  lyre,  and  37  N.  of 
Jerufalem.  E.  Long.  39.  25.  Lat.  32.  40. 

Acre,  in  the  Mogul’s  dominions,  the  fame  with 
lack,  and  fignifies  the  fum  of  100,000  rupees  \  the  ru¬ 
pee  is  of  the  value  of  the  French  crown  of  three  livres, 
or  30  fols  of  Holland  5  100  lacks  of  rupees  make  a 
couron  in  Indodan,  or  10,000,000  rupees:  the  pound 
Sterling  is  about  eight  rupees ;  according  to  -which 
proportion,  a  lack  of  rupees  amounts  to  12,500  pounds 
Sterling. 

Acre,  the  univerfal  meafure  of  land  in  Britain* 

The  word  (formed  from  the  Saxon  acher ,  or  the  Ger-- 
man  aher ,  a  field),  did  not  originally  fignify  a  deter-r 
minate  quantity  of  land,  but  any  open  ground,  efpe- 
cially  a  -wide  champaign  5  and  in  this  antique  fenfe  it 
feems  to  be  preferved  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Caftle- 
acre,  Weft-acre,  &c.  An  acre  in  England  contains 
four  fquare  roods,  a  rood  40  perches  or  poles  of  1 64- 
feet  each  by  ftatute.  Yet  this  meafure  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  parts  of  England,  as  the  length  of  the  pole 
varies  in  different  counties,  and  is  called  ciiflomary  tjiea - 
Jure ,  the  difference  running  from  the  i64r  feet  to  28.. 

The  acre  is  alfo  divided  into  10  fquare  chains,  of  22- 
yards  each,  that  is,  4840  fquare  yards.  An  acre  in 
Scotland  contains  four  fquare  roods  \  one  fipare  rood 
is  40  fquare  falls  $  one  fquare  fall,  36  fquare  ells  \  one1 
fquare  ell,  nine  fquare  feet  and  7  3  fquare  inches  \  one 
fquare  foot,  144  fquare  inches.  The  Scots  acre  is  alfo 
divided  into  1  o  fquare  chains ;  the  meafuring  chain* 

Ihould  be  24  ells  in  length,  divided  into  ICO  links,* 
each  link  inches  \  and  fo  one  fquare  chain  will' 

contain  10,000  fquare  links*  The  Englifii*  ftatute  acre 
is  about  three  roods  and  fix  falls  ftandard  meafure  of' 
Scotland. 

The  French  acre,  arpenty  contains  i-J  Englifh  acre,, 
or  54,450  fquare  Englifh  feet,  "whereof  the  Engliftv 
acre  contains  only  43,560. — The  Strafburg  acre  is 
about  half  an  Englifh  acre. — The  Welfh  acre  contains 
commonly  twro  Englifh  ones. — The  Irifh  acre  is  equal, 
to  one  acre  tivo  roods  and  1 9  perches  Englifh. 

AeRS-Fight,  an  old  fort  of  duel  fought  by  Englifh 
and  Scottilh  combatants,  between  the  frontiers  of  their 
kingdoms,  with  fword  and  lance  :  it  %vas  alfo  called 
ca?np  fight,  and  the  combatants  chainpions ,  from  the- 
open  field  being,  the  ftage  of  trial. 

Acre  ax,  a  tax  laid  on  land  at  fo  much  per  acre*. 

In  fome  places  this  is  alfo  called  acre-Jhot .  Impofitions 
on  lands  in  the  great  level  are  to  be  raifed  by  a  pro¬ 
portionable 
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Actlbela  portionable  acre-tax,  20  Car.  II.  cap.  8. — Ag  acre¬ 
'll  tax  of  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  for  draining  Hadenham-level, 
Acridopha-  ,3  Geo>  j  cap>  Ig< 

.  ACRIBEIA,  a  term  purely  Greek,  literally  denot¬ 
ing  an  exquifite  or  delicate  accuracy ;  fometimes  ufed 
in  our  language,  for  want  of  a  word  of  equal  fignifica- 
tion. 

ACRID,  a  name  for  any  thing  that  is  of  a  {harp  or 
pungent  tafte.  See  Materia  Medica. 

ACRIDOPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  E- 
thiopian  people,  represented  as  inhabiting  near  the  de- 
ferts,  and  to  have  fed  on  locufts.  This  latter  circum- 
ftance  their  name  imports  j  the  wbrd  being  compound¬ 
ed  of  the  Greek  locuft ,  and  tyxyu  to  eat.  We 

have  the  following  atcount  of  them  by  Diodorus  Si- 
*  Lib.  ili.  cuius  *.  Their  ft  a  lure  was  lower  than  that  of  other 
A^r  x^xix‘  men  j  they  were  meagre,  and  extremely  black.  In  the 
’kb^xvi™  °'  fpring)  high  weft  winds  drove  from  the  defert  to  their 
quarter  locufts  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  remarkable 
for  the  fqualid  colour  of  their  wings.  So  great  was 
the  number  of  thefe  infe&s,  that  they  were  the  only 
fuftenance  of  the  barbarians,  who  took  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  At  the  diftance  of  fome  ftadia  from 
their  habitations  there  was  a  wide  and  deep  valley. 
They  filled  this  valley  with  wood  and  wild  herbs,  with 
which  their  country  abounded.  When  the  cloud  of 
locufts  appeared,  which  were  driven  oh  by  the  wind, 
they  fet  fire  to  the  fuel  which  they  had  colle&ed.  The 
fmoke  which  arofe  from  this  immenfe  fire  was  fo  thick, 
that  the  locufts,  in  crofting  the  valley,  were  (lifted  by 
it,  and  fell  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  The  paffage  of 
the  locufts  being  thus  intercepted  for  many  days,  they 
made  a  large  provifion  of  thofe  infers.  As  their  coun* 
’try  produced  great  quantities  of  fait,  they  falted  them, 
to  render  them  more  palatable,  and  to  make  them  keep 
till  the  next  feafon.  This  peculiar  fupply  was  their 
foie  food  :  they  had  neither  herds  nor  flocks.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  filhing ;  for  they  lived  at  a  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  fea.  They  were  very  a&ive,  afid  ran 
with  great  fwiftnefs.  But  their  life  was  not  of  long 
duration  •,  it  exceeded  not  forty  years.  The  clofe  of 
their  life  was  extremely  miferable  }  for  in  their  old 
'age,  winged  lice  of  different,  but  all  of  ugly  forms, 
bred  in  their  bodies.  This  malady,  which  began  In 
the  bread  and  belly,  foon  fpread  through  the  whole 
frame.  The  patient  at  firft  felt  an  itching}  and  the 
agreeable  fenfation  produced  by  his  fcratching  of  him- 
felf,  preceded  a  moil  deplorable  calamity.  For  when 
thofe  lice,  which  had  bred  in  his  body,  forced  their 
way  out,  they  caufed  effufiorts  of  corrupt  blood,  with 
^•excruciating  pains  in  the  (kirn  The  unhappy  man, 
with  lamentable  cries,  was  induftrious  himfelf  to  make 
paffages  for  them  with  his  nails.  In  fhort,  thefe  lice 
iffued  forth  fucceflively  from  the  wounds  made  by  the 
hands  of  the  patient,  as  from  a  veffel  full  of  holes,  and 
in  fuch  numbers  that  it  was  impoflible  to  exterminate 

them _ Whether  this  extraordinary  and  dreadful  dif- 

temper  was  occafioned  by  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  or  by  a  peftilential  quality  of  their 
climate,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  whole  account,  we  rauft  leave  the 
'reader  to  judge. 

But  though  the  circumftances  of  thefe  people  fhould 
be  deemed  fabulous,  yet  may  the  acridophagia  be  true. 
It  is  well  known,  that  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of 


Ethiopia,  Arabia,  &c.  frequently  ufe  locufts  as  food.  Acridopha* 

The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  if  we  lay  before  him  _ §*• 

the  refult  of  Dr  Haffelquilt’s  inquiries  as  to  this  parti-  V 
cular,  who  travelled  in  Syria  and  Egypt  fo  late  as  the 
year  1752.  This  ingenious  gentleman,  who  travelled 
with  a  view  to  improve  natural  hiftory,  informs  us, 
that  he  afked  Franks,  and  many  other  people  who  had 
lived  long  in  thefe  countries,  whether  they  had  ever 
heard  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  &c. 
ufed  locufts  as  food.?  They  anfwered,  that  they  had. 

He  likewife  alked  the  fame  queftion  of  Armenians, 

Copts,  and  Syrians,  who  lived  in  Arabia,  and  had 
travelled  in  Syria  and  near  the  Rea  fea  }  fome  of  whom 
faid  they  heard  of  fuch  a  practice,  and  others  that  they 
had  often  feen  the  people  eat  thefe  infefts.  He  at  laft 
obtained  complete  fatisfaflion  on  this  head  from  a 
learned  fcheik  at  Cairo,  wffio  had  lived  fix  years  in 
Mecca.  This  gentleman  told  him,  in  prefence  of  M.  la 
Grand  the  principal  French  interpreter  at  Cairo,  and 
others,  that  a  famine  frequently  rages  at  Mecca  when 
there  is  a  fcarcity  of  corn  in  Egypt,  w  hich  obliges  the 
inhabitants  to  live  upon  coarfer  food  than  ordinary : 

That  when  corn  is  fcarce,  the  Arabians  grind  the  lo¬ 
cufts  in  hand  mills,  or  ftone  mortars,  and  bake  them 
into  cakes,  and  ufe  thefe  cakes  in  place  of  bread  :  That 
he  has  frequently  feen  locufts  ufed  by  the  Arabians, 
even  when  there  wras  no  fcarcity  of  corn ;  but  theii 
they  boil  them,  ftew  them  with  butter,  and  make  them 
into  a  kind  of  fricaffee  •,  which  he  fays  is  not  difagree- 
ably  tailed,  for  he  had  fometimes  tailed  thefe  loculi 
fricafiees  out  of  curiofity. 

A  later  traveller.  Dr  Sparrhian,  informs-  us  *,  *  Fey  age  h 
“  That  locufts  fometimes  afford  a  high  treat  to  the the  c.aP'-> 
more  unpolilhed  and  remote  hordes  of  the  Hottentots  ;  vol‘  P” 
when,  as  fometimes  happens,  after  an  interval  of  8,  10, 

1  j>,  or  26 years,  they  make  their  appearance  ih  incre¬ 
dible  numbers.  At  thefe  times  they  come  from  the 
north,  migrating  to  the  fouthward,  and  do  not  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  impeded  by  any  obftacles,  but  fly  bold¬ 
ly  on,  and  are  drowmed  in  the  fea  wffienever  they  come 
to  it.  The  females  of  this  race  of  infe&s,  which  are 
moll  apt  to  migrate,  and  are  chiefly  eaten,  are  faid  not 
to  be  able  to  fly }  partly  by  reafon  of  the  Ihortnefs  of 
their  wings,  and  partly  on  account  of  their  being  hea¬ 
vy  and  diftended  with  eggs  }  and  Ihortly  after  they  have 
laid  thefe  in  the  fand,  they  are  faid  to  die.  It  is  parti* 
cularly  of  thefe  that  the  Hottentots  make  a  brown  cof¬ 
fee-coloured  foup,  which  at  the  fame  time,  acquires 
from  the  eggs  a  fat  and  greafy  appearance.  The  Hot¬ 
tentots  are  highly  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  thefe  lo¬ 
cufts,  though  they  ate  fure  to  defttoy  every  bit  of  ver¬ 
dure  on  the  ground  :  but  the  Hottentots  make  them¬ 
felves  ample  amends  for  this  lofs,  by  falling  foul  bn  the 
animals  themfelves,  eating  them  in  fuch  quantities  as  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  days  to  get  vifibly  fatter  and  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  before.” 

The  Abbe  Poiret,  alfo,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Infefls 
of  Barbary  and  Numidia,  informs  us,  “  That  the  Moors 
make  locufts  a  part  of  their  food  ;  that  they  go  to  hunt 
them  j  fry  them  in  oil  and  butter  j  and  fell  them  pub¬ 
licly  at  Tunis,  at  Bonne/’  &c. 

From  thefe  accounts,  we  may  fee  the  folly  of  that 
difpute  among  divines  about  the  nature  of  St  John’s 
food  in  the  wildemefs  :  fome  maintaining  the  original 
word  to  fignify  the  fruits  of  certain  trees  ;  others,  a  kind 
X  2  df 
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Acrii  of  birds,  &c. :  but  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  literal 
AeroVites  mean*ng  t^ie  text  were  at  leal!  the  moll  orthodox, 
.  i  although  their  arguments  were  perhaps  not  fo  flrong 
as  they  might  have  been,  had  they  had  an  opportunity 
‘of  quoting  fuch  authors  as  the  above. 

ACRII  Montes,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  mountains 
in  the  ifland  of  Sicily  which  are  all’o  called  Hercci. 

ACRILLAL,  a  city  of  Sicily  between  Acrte  and 
Agrigentum,  not  far  from  Syracufe,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  Acila  which  is  mentioned  by  Plu¬ 
tarch. 

ACRISIUS,  in  Fabulous Hi/lory,  king  of  Argos,  be¬ 
ing  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  lhould  be  killed  by  his 
grand-child,  Ihut  up  his  only  daughter  Danae  in  a  bra¬ 
zen  tower  :  but  Jupiter  coming  down  in  a  golden 
fhower,  begot  Perfeus  upon  her.  After  Perfeus  had 
Rain  the  Gorgons,  he  carried  Medufa’s  head  to  Argos  $ 
which  Acrifius  feeing,  was  turned  into  a  flatue. 

ACRISTIA,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Sicily,  23 
miles  well  north-well  of  Magara,  It  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Schritea. 

ACR1TAS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promontory  of 
Meffenia,  running  into  the  fea,  and  forming  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  bay  of  Meffene.  Now  called  Capo  di  Gallo , 
between  Methone  to  the  well,  and  Corone  to  the  eafl, 
where  the  Sinus  Coronseus  begins. 

ACROAMATIC,  or  Acroatic,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  a  thing  fublime,  profound,  01  abilrufe. 

ACROAMATICI,  a  denomination  given  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  or  followers  of  Ariflotle,  Sec.  who  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  fecrets  of  the  inner  or  acroamatic  philoio- 
phy. 

ACROATHOUM,  or  Acrothoum,  in  Ancient 
Geography ,  a  town  lituated  on  the  top  of  Mount  Athos, 
where  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Mela,  were  longer 
lived  by  half  than  in  any  other  country ;  called  by 
the  modern  Greeks,  Ayuv  ego?  j  by  the  Italians  La 
Cima  di  Monte  Santo. 

ACROATIC  is  a  name  given  to  Ariffotle^’s  lec¬ 
tures  to  his  difciples,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  exoteric 
and  acroatic.  The  acroatic  were  thofe  to  which  only  his 
cwn  difciples  and  intimate  friends  were  admitted ; 
whereas  the  exoteric  tvere  public  and  open  to  all. 
But  there  are  other  differences.  The  acroatic  ’.-  ere 
fet  apart  for  the  higher  and  more  abilrufe  fubjeds  $ 
the  exoteric  were  employed  in  rhetorical  and  civil  fpe- 
culations.  Again,  The  acroatics  were  more  fubtle 
and  exad,  evidence  and  demonllration  being  here 
aimed  at  the  exoterics  chiefly  aimed  at  the  probable 
and  plaulible.  The  former  were  the  fubjed  of  the 
mornings  exercifeS  in  the  Lyceum,  the  latter  of  the 
evenings.  Befides,  the  exoterics  were  publilhed  ; 
whereas  the  acroatics  were  kept  fecret ;  being  either 
entirely  concealed,  or,  if  they  wTere  publilhed,  it  was 
in  fuch  obfcure  terms,  that  few  but  his  own  difciples 
could  be  the  wifer  for  them.  Hence,  when  Alexan¬ 
der  complained  of  his  preceptor  for  pufclilhing  his  acro¬ 
atics,  and  thus  revealing  what  lhould  have  been  re- 
ferved  to  his  difciples,  Arillotle  anfwered,  that  they 
were  made  public  and  not  public  ;  for  that  none  who 
had  not  heard  them  explained  by  the  author  viva  voce , 
could  underlland  them. 

ACROBATES,  in  Antiquity ,  tvere  rope-dancers 
who  performed  various  feats  by  vaulting  or  tumbling 
on  a  rope  y,  Aiding  down  on  a  rope  from  a  lofty  Ration. 
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with  arms  and  legs  extended,  in  imitation  of  flying  ;  Acrobatics 
and  running,  dancing,  and  leaping,  on  a  rope  ffretched  ^  r  ^  ;  ,s 
horizontally.  0 

ACROBATICA,  or  Acrobaticum,  from  euc^s, 
high ,  and  /3<a l\iu,  or  /3 xiva,  I  go  ;  an  ancient  engine 
whereby  people  were  raifed  aloft,  that  they  might  fee 
more  conveniently  about  them.  The  acrobatica  among 
the  Greeks,  amounted  to  the  fame  with  what  they  call 
fcanforium  among  the  Latins.  Authors  are  divided  as 
to  the  ufe  of  this  engine.  Turnebus  and  Barbarus 
take  it  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind,  raifed  by  be- 
liegers,  high  enough  to  overlook  the  walls,  and  dilcover 
the  Rate  of  things  on  the  other  fide.  Baldus  rather 
fuppofes  it  a  kind,  of  moveable  fcaffold,  or  cradle,  con¬ 
trived  for  railing  painters,  plaflerers,  and  other  work¬ 
men,  to  the  tops  cf  houfes,  trees;  &c.  Some  fufped 
that  it  might  have  been  ufed  for  both  purpofes ;  wdiich 
is  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius  and  Aquinas. 

ACROCERAUNIA,  or  Montes  Ceraunh,  in 
Ancient  Geography ,  mountains  running  out  into  the  fea 
(fo  called  from  their  being  often  thunderllruck),  fepa- 
rating  the  Ionian  fea  from  the  Adriatic  •,  where  Illyria 
ends  and  Epirus  begins  :  now  called  Monti  della  Chi¬ 
mera. 

ACROCHERISMUS,  among  the  Greeks,  a  fort 
of  gymnafiic  exercife,  in  which  the  two  combatants 
contended  with  their  hands  and  fingers  only,  without 
clofing  or  engaging  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

ACROCORINTHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  high 
and  Reep  hill,  hanging  over  the  city  of  Corinth,  w  hich 
was  taken  within  the  walls,  as  an  acropolis,  or  citadel. 

On  its  top  flood  a  temple  of  Venus  $  and  lower  down 
iffued  the  fountain  Pyrene. 

ACROMION,  in  Anatomy ,  the  upper  part  of  the 
fcapula  or  Ihoulder  blade.  See  Anatomy. 

.  ACROMONOGR  AMMAT1CUM,  in  Poetry,  a 
kind  of  poem,  wherein  every  fubfequent  verfe  begins 
with  the  letter  wherewith  the  immediately  preceding 
one  terminated. 

ACRON,  a  celebrated  phyfician'  of  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Chriff.  He  firff  thought  of  lighting  large  fires, 
and  purifying  the  air  wfith  perfumes,  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  peflilence  that  ravaged  Athens,  and  which  w  as  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs.  He  wrote  two  treatiles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Suidas,  in  the  Doric  dialed  5  the  one  on  phvfic, 
and  the  other  on  abflinence  or  diet. 

Acron,  in  Geography i  a  territory  on  the  Gold  coaR 
of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Fantynean 
country.  The  Dutch  have  a  fort  here  called  Fort  Pa¬ 
tience  j  and  under  it  is  a  village,  inhabited  only  by 
filhermen.  The  other  inhabitants  are  addided  to  huf- 
bandry,  and  fell  their  corn  to  other  countries.  There 
is  plenty  of  game,  which  is  very  commodious  for  the 
Dutch  fadory.  The  people  are  very  ignorant,  and  go 
naked  like  the  refl  of  the  negroes.  This  is  called  Litr 
tie  Acron  ;  for  Great  Acron  is  farther  inland,  and  is 
a  kind  of  a  republic. 

ACRONICAL,  Achronycal,  or  Achronical, 
in  Ajlronomy,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  rifing  of  a  liar, 
when  the  fun  is  fet  in  the  evening  ;  but  has  been  pro* 
mifcuoufly  ufed  to  exprefs  a  flar’s  rifing  at  funfet,  or 
fitting  at  funrife. 

ACRONIUS  lacus  (Mela)  ;  a  fmall  lake  formed 
by  the  Rhine,  foon  after  its  rife  out  of  the  Alps,  and 

after. 
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Acropolis  after  puffing  tlie  greater  lake  at  Conftance,  called  Ve- 
net  us,  and  now  the  Bodengee ,  or  lake  of  Lonltance. 
ACROPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  citadel, 

,  and  one  of  the  divifions  of  Athens ;  called  Polls,  became 
couftituting  the  firft  and  original  city  5  and.  the  Ippcr 
Polis,  to  dillinguilh  it  from  the  lower,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  built  round  it  in  a  large  open  plain  the  Acro¬ 
polis  Handing  on  a  rock  or  eminence  in  the  heart  ol 
this  plain;  and  hence  its  name  :  To  the  north  it  had  a 
wall,  built  by  the  Pelafgi,  and  therefore  called  PehtJgK ; 
and  to  the  fouth  a  wall,  by  Cimon  the  foil  of  Mil- 
tiades,  out  of  the  Perfian  fpoils,  many  ages  alter  the 
building  of  the  north  wall.  It  had  nine  gates,  and 
•was  therefore  called  Enneapylon  ;  yet  but  one  principal 
gate  or  entrance,  the  afcent  to  which  was  by  a  flight  o. 
Heps  of  white  marble,  built  in  a  magnificent  manner 
by  Pericles,  (Plutarch). 

ACROPOLITA,  George,  one  of  the  writers  111 
the  Byzantine  hiftory,  was  born  at  Conftantinople,  111 
the  year  1220,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  the  em¬ 
peror  John  Ducas  at  Nice.  He  was  employed  in  the 
moil  important  affairs  of  the  empire  ;  being  fent  am- 
bafiador  to  Larifia,  to  eilablifh  a  peace  with  Michael 
of  Epirus  ;  and  was  conflituted  judge  to  try  Micnael 
Comnenus,  who  was  fufpeaed  of  engaging  in  a  eon- 
{piracy.  Theodorus  Lafearis,  the  fon  of  John,  whom 
he  had  taught  logic,  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the 
weftern  provinces  in  his  empire.  In  1 255,  he  was  taken 
prifoner  in  a  war  with  Michael  Angelus  ;  hut  gaining 
his  liberty  in  1260,  by  means  of  the  emperor  Pakeo- 
logus,  he  was  fent  by  him  ambaflador  .to  Conflantine 
prince  of  Bulgaria  :  and  was  employed  in  feveral  other 
negotiations.  He  wrote,  A  Continuation  of  the  Greek 
Hiftory,  from  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  La¬ 
tins  till  it  was  recovered  by  Michael  Pakeologus  in 
1261,  which  makes  part  of  the  Byzantine  hiftory;  A 
Treatife  concerning  Faith,  Virtue,  and  the  Soul  ;  An 
Exp  oft  ti  on  of  the  Sermons  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  other  pieces.  Gregory  Cyprian,  patriaren  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople,  in  his  encomium  upon  him,  prefixed  to 
Aeropolita’s  hiftory,  is  perhaps  fomewhat  extravagant 
in  his  praife,  when  he  fays  he  was  equal  to  Ariftotle 
m  pliilofophy,*  and  to  Plato  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  and  Attic  eloquence. 

ACROSPIRE,  a  vulgar  term  for  what  botanifts 
call  the  plumes . 

ACRQSPIRED,  ih  Mult-making ,  is  the  grain’s 
(hooting  both  at  the  root  and  blade  end. 

*  ACROSTIC,  in  Poetry ,  a  kind  of  poetical  compo- 
fttion,  ditpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  initial  let¬ 
ters  of  Ihe  veries  form  the  name  of  fome  perfon,  king¬ 
dom,  place,  motto,  &c.  The  word  is  compounded 
of  the  Creek  extremity, .  and  verfe.  The 

acroftic  is  conftdered  by  the  critics  as  a  fpeeies  of  falfe 
wit,  and  is  therefore  very  little  regarded  by  the  mo¬ 
derns. 

ACROSTICHUM,  Rustyback,  Wall-rue,  or 
Fork-fern.  See  Botany  Index . 

ACROSTOLIUM,  in  Ancient  Naval  Archite&vre, 
the  extreme  part  of  the  ornament  ufed  on  the  prow  s 
of  (hips,  which  was  fometimes  in  the  fhape  of  ^  a 
buckler,  helmet,  animal,  See.  but  more  frequently  cir¬ 
cular,  or  fpiral.  It  was  ufual  to  tear  them  from  the 
prows  of  vanquifhed  veilels,  and  fix  them  to  the  con- 
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querors,  as  a  fignal  of  viftory.  They  were  frequently  Acreteleu- 
reprefeuted  on  the  reverie  of  ancient  medals. 

ACROTELEUTIC,  among  Ecclefiajlic  Writers,  an 
appellation  given  to  any  thing  added  to  the  end  ol  a  — — J 
pfalm  ;  as  the  Gloria  Patri,  or  Doxology. 

ACROTERI,  in  Geography,  a  final!  town  m  the 
illand  of  Santorin.  N.  Lat.  36.  25.  E.  Long.  26.  1. 

ACROTERI  A,  in  ArchiteBure ,  fmall  pcdeftals, 
ufually  without  bafes,  anciently  placed  at  the  middle 
or  two  extremes  of  pediments  or  frontnpieces,  ferv  mg 
to  fupport  the  llatues,  &c.  It  alfo  iignifies  the  figures 
placed  as  ornaments  on  the  tops  of  churches,  and  .  the 
fharp  pinnacles  that  Hand  in  ranges  about  flat  buildings 
with  rails  and  balufters. 

Among  ancient  phyfieians,  it  fignifted  tne  larger  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and  feet. 

It  has  alfo  been  ufed 'for  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and 
fometimes  for  the  eminences  or  procefles  of  bones. 

ACROTHYMION,  from  0?,  extreme,  and 
thyme.  A  fort  of  wart  deferibed  by  Celfus  as  hard  and 
rough,  with  a  narrow  bafis  and  broad  top  ;  the  top  is 
of  the  colour  of  thyme,  it  eafily  fplits  and  bleeds.  This 
tumour  is  alfo  called  thymus. 

ACT,  in  general,  denotes  the  exertion  of  power ; 
and  differs  from  power,  as  the  effeafrom  the  eaufe. 

Act,  in  Logic,  is  particularly  underftood  of  an  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  to  difeern  and  exa¬ 
mine,  are  aas  of  the  underftanding  ;  to  judge  and  af¬ 
firm,  are  ads  of  the  will.  There  are  voluntary  and 
f'pontaneous  aas ;  the  former  are  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  foul,  the  latter  without  its  privity  or 
participation.  .  ^  .  . 

Act,  in  the  Univerjities ,  fignifies  a  thefis  maintained, 
in  public  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree  ;  or  to  (how  the 
capacity  and  proficiency  of  a  ftudent.  The  candidates 
for  a  degree  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts  are  to  hold 
philofophical  a&s  ;  and  thofe  for  bachelor  of  divinity, 
theological  afts,  &c.  At  Oxford,  the  time  when  ma¬ 
ilers  or  do&ors  complete  their  degrees,  is  alfo  called  the 
att'y  which  is  held  with  great  folcmnity.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  they  call  it  the  commencement . 

Act  of  'Faith,  Auto  da  Fe,  in  the  RomiJJj  Church, 
is  a  folemn  day  held  by  the  inquifition,  for  the  puniih- 
ment  of  heretics,  and  the  abfolution.  of  the  innocent 
aecufed *.  They  ufually  contrive  the  Auto  to  fall  on  *  Seeing 
fome  great. feftival,  that  the  execution  may  pafs  with/^"* 
the  more  awe  and  regard  ;  at  lead  it  is  always  on  a 
Sunday. 

The  Auto  da  Fe  may  be  called  the  laft  a£f  ol  the 
inquifitorial  tragedy ;  it  is  kind  of  gaol-delivery,  ap¬ 
pointed  as  oft  as  a  competent  number  of  prifoners  in 
the  inquifition  are  convicted  of  herefy,  either  by  their 
own  voluntary  or  extorted  eonfeftion,  or  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  certain  witnefies.  The  proeefs  is  thus:  In  the 
morning  they  are  brought  into  a  great  hall,  where 
they  have  ce  rtain  habits  put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear 
in  the  proceftlon.  The  proeeftion  is  led  up  by  Domi¬ 
nican  friars;  after  which  come  the  penitents,  fome  with 
fan-benitoes,  and  fome  without,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  crimes  ;  being  all  in  black  coats  without 
fieeves,  and  barefooted,  with  a  wax  candle  in  their 
hands.  Thefe  are  followed  by  the  penitents  who  have 
narrowly  efeaped  being  burnt,  who  over  their  black 
coats  have  ftarues  painted  with  their  points  turned  down¬ 
wards^. 
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wards,  Fa  ego  revo/to.  Next  come'  the  negative  and 
relap  fed,  who  are  to  be  burnt,  having  dames  on  their 
habits  pointing  upwards.  After  thefe  come  fuch  as  pro- 
fefs  doctrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  who,  be¬ 
ll  des  flames  pointing  upwards,  have  their  picture  paint¬ 
ed  on  their  breads,  with  dogs,  ferpents,  and  devils,  all 
•open  mouthed,  about  it.  Each  prifoner  is  attended 
with  a  familiar  of  the  inquifition;  and  thofe  to  be  burnt 
have  alfo  a  Jefuit  on  each  hand,  who  are  continually 
preaching  to  them  to  abjure.  After  the  prifoners  comes 
a  troop  of  familiars  on  horfeback  j  and  after  them  the 
inquifltors,  and  other  officers  ©f  the  court,  on  mules  ) 
latt  of  all,  the  inquifitor- general  on  a  white  horfe,  led 
by  two  men  with  black  hats  and  green  hat-bands.  A 
fcaffold  is  ere  fled  in  the  Terriero  de  Paco ,  big  enough 
for  two  or  three  thoufand  people  ;  at  one  end  of  which 
are  the  prifoners,  at  the  other  the  inquifltors.  After 
a  fermon  made  up  of  Encomiums  of  the  inquifition,  and 
inve&ives  againfl  heretics,  a  prieft  afcends  a  delk  near 
the  middle  of  the  fcaffold,  and  having  taken  the  abjura¬ 
tion  of  the  penitents,  recites  the  final  fentence  of  thofe 
who  are  to  be  put  to  death  j  and  delivers  them  to  the 
fecular  arm,  earneftly  befeeching  at  the  fame  time  the 
fecular  power  not  to  touch  their  blood,  or  put  their 
lives  in  danger.  The  prifoners  being*thus  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  magiftrate,  are  prefently  loaded  with  chains, 
and  carried  firft  to  the  fecular  gaol,  and  from  thence  in 
an  hour  or  two  brought  before  the  civil  judge  ;  who, 
after  afidng  in  what  religion  they  intend  to  die,  pro¬ 
nounces  fentence,  on  fuch  as  declare  they  die  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  fliall  be 
firft  ftrangled,  and  then  burnt  to  affies  ;  on  fuch  as  die 
in  any  other  faith,  that  they  be  burnt  alive.  Both  are 
immediately  carried  to  the  Ribera,  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  where  there  are  as  many  flakes  fet  up  as  there  are 
prifoners  to  be  burnt,  with  a  quantity  of  dry  furze 
about  them.  The  flakes  of  the  profeffed,  that  is,  fuch 
as  perfift  in  their  herefy,  are  about  four  yards  high, 
having  a'  fmall  board  towards  the  top  for  the  prifoner 
to  be  feated  on.  The  negative  and  relapfed  being  firft 
-ftrangled  and  burnt,  the  profeffed  mount  their  flakes 
by  a  ladder  ;  and  the  Jefuits,  after  feveral  repeated  ex¬ 
hortations  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  part  with 
them,  telling  -them  they  leave  them  to  the  devil,  who 
is  Handing  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their  fouls,  and 
carry  them  with  him  into  the  flames  of  hell.  On  this 
a  great  ffiout  is  raifed  $  and  the  cry  is,  Let  the  dogs 
beards  be  made ;  which  is  done  by  thrufting  flaming 
furzes  fattened  to  long  poles  againfl  their  faces,  till 
their  faces  are  burnt  to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  loudert  acclamations  of  joy.  At  laft,  fire  is  fet 
to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  flake,  over  which  the 
profeffed  are  chained  fo  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame 
feldom  reaches  higher  than  the  feat  they  fit  on  ;  fo  that 
they  rather  feem  roafted  than  burnt.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  lamentable  fpeftacle the  fufferers  conti¬ 
nually  cry  out,  while  they  are  able,  Mifericordia  per 
amor  de  Dios ,  “  Pity  for  the  love  of  God  !”  yet  it  is 
beheld  by  allj.fexes  and  ages  with  trartfports  of  joy  and 
fatisfadlion. 

Act,  in  Dramatic  Poetry,  fignifies  a  certain  divifion 
or  part  of  a  play,  defigned  to  give  fome  refpite  both 
to  the  aflors  and  fpeftators.  The  Romans  were  the 
firft  who  divided  their  theatrical  pieces  into  afts  ;  for 
no  fuch  divifions  appear  in  the  works  of  the  firft  dra- 
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matic  poets.  Their  pieces  indeed  confifted  of  feveral 
parts  or  divifions,  which  they  called  protajis ,  epitajis , 
catafajis ,  and  catajlrophe  ;  but  thefe  divifions  were  not 
marked  by  any  real  interruptions  in  the  theatre.  Nor 
does  Ariftotle  mention  any  thing  of  a£ts  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry.  But,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  all  regular  and 
finifhed  pieces  wore  divided  into  five  a£ls. 

Neve  minor ,  neu  Jit  quinto  produBior  aBu 
Fabula ,  quee  pofci  vult ,  et  fpeBata  reponi. 

If  you  would  have  your  play  deferve  fuccefs, 

Give  it  five  a£ls  complete,  nor  more  nor  leis. 

Francis. 

The  firft  a£l,  according  to  fome  critics,  befides  in¬ 
troducing  upon  the  ftage  the  principal  characters  of  the 
play,  ought  to  propofe  the  argument  or  fubjeCl  of  the 
piece;  the  fecond,  to  exhibit  this  to  the  audience,  by 
carrying  the  fable  into  execution  J  the  third,  to  raife  ob- 
ftacles  and  difficulties  ;  the  fourth,  to  remove  thefe,  or 
raife  new  ones  in  the,  attempt  $  and  the  fifth,  to  con¬ 
clude  the  piece,  by  introducing  fome  accident  that  may 
Unravel  the  whole  affair.  This  divifion,  however,  is 
not  effentially  neceffary  j  but  may  be' varied  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  author,  or  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
je£l.  See  PoStry. 

Act  of  Grace.  See  Grace. 

Act,  among  Lawyers ,  is  an  inftrument  in  writing 
for  declaring  or  juftifying  the  truth  of  any  thing.  In 
which  fenfe,  records,  decrees,  fentences,  reports,  certi¬ 
ficates,  &c.  are  called  aBs. 

Acts  alfo  denote  the  deliberations  and  refolutions 
of  an  affembly,  fenate,  or  convention  j  as  a6ls  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  &c.  Likewife  matters  of  fa£l  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  in  Certain  authentic  books  and  memoirs. 

Acta  Conjijlorii,  the  edicts  or  declarations  of  the 
council  of  Hate  of  the  emperors.  Thefe  edifls  were 
generally  expreffed  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe :  “  the  au- 
guft  emperors,  Diociejian  and  Maximin ,  in  council  de¬ 
clared,  That  the  children  of  decurions  ffiould  not  be 
expofed  to  wild  beafts  in  the  amphitheatre.” 

The  fenate  and  foldiers  often  fwore,  either  through 
abjedl  flattery  or  by  compulfion,  upon  the  ediBs  of  the 
emperor,  as  we  do  upon  the  Bib/e.  And  the  name  of 
Apidius  Merula  was  erafed  by  Nero  out  of  the  regifter 
offenators,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fwear  upon  the  edifts 
of  the  emperor  AuguftuS. 

Acta  Diurna ,  wTas  a  fort  of  Roman  gazette,  con* 
taining  an  authorized  narrative  of  the  tranfafiions  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice  which  happened  at  Rome.  Petronius  has 
given  us  a  fpecimen  of  the  eiBd  diurna  in  his  account 
of  Trimalchis  ;  and  as  it  may  not  perhaps  be  unenter¬ 
taining  to  fee  how  exaflly  a  Roman  -newfpajvr  runs  in 
the  ftyle  of  an  Engliffi  one,  the  following  is  an  article 
of  two  out  of  it  : 

“  On  the  26th  of  July,  30  boys  and  40  girls  wore 
born  at  Trimalchi’s  eftate  at  Cuma. 

“  At  the  fame  time  a  Have  was  put  to  death  for  ut¬ 
tering  difrefpeftful  words  againfl:  his  lord. 

“  The  fame  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey’s  gar¬ 
dens,  which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  fteward’s  apart¬ 
ment.” 

Acta  Populi \  among  the  Romans,  were  journals  or 
regifters  of  the  daily  occurrences  •,  as  affemblies,  trials, 
executions,  buildings,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c. 

of 
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A<fta.  of  illuftrious  perfohs,  and  tlie  like. 

'  wife  called  ABa  Publico,  and  ABa  Diurna ,  or  fimply 
ABa.  The  Ada  differed  from  Annals,  in  that  only 
the  greater  and  more  important  matters  were  in  the 
latter,  and  thofe  of  lefs  note  were  in  the  former.  Their 
origin  is  attributed  to  Julius  Ciefar,  who  firft  ordered 
the  keeping  and  making  public  the  ads  of  the  people. 
Some  trace  them  higher,  to  Servius  Tullius  3  who,  to 
difcover  the  number  of  perfons  born,  dead,  and  alive, 
ordered  that  the  next  of  kin,  upon  a  birth,  fhould  put 
a  certain  piece  of  money  into  the  treafury  of  Juno  Lu¬ 
chin  3  upon  a  death,  into  that  of  \  enus  Libitma  ,  the 
like  was  alfo  to  be  done  upon  alfuming  the  toga  virilis, 
& c.  Under  Marcus  Antoninus,  this  was  carried  fur¬ 
ther  :  perfons  were  obliged  to  notify  the  births  of  their 
children,  with  their  names  and  fumames,  the  day,  con- 
ful,  and  whether  legitimate  or  fpurious,  to  the  prefers 
of  the  JErariutn  Saturni ,  to  be  entered  in  the  public 
acts  5  though  before  this  time  the  births  of  perfons  of 
quality  appear  thus  to  have  been  regiflered. 

Acta  Senates,  among  the  Romans,  were  minutes 
of  what  palled  and  was  debated  in  the  fenate  houfe. 
Thefe  were  alfo  called  Cornmentarii,  and  by  a  Greek 
name  vtts^uxIcc.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Julius  Ccefar,  who  ordered  them  both  to  be 
kept  and  publifhed.  The  keeping  them  was  continued 
under  Auguftus,  but  the  publication  was  abrogated. 
Afterwards  all  writings,  relating  to  the  decrees  or  fen- 
tences  of  the  judges,  or  what  paffed  and  was  done  be¬ 
fore  them,  or  by  their  authority,  in  any  caufe,  were 
alfo  called  by  the  name  ABa ;  In  which  fenfe  we  read 
of  civil  ads,  criminal  ads,  intervenient  ads  5  aBa  ci - 
villa,  criminalia,  intervenientia,  &c. 

Public  Acts*  The  knowledge  of  public  ads  forms 
part  of  a  peculiar  fcience,  called  the  Diplomatic, 
of  great  importance  to  an  hiftorian,  ftatefman,  chro- 
nologer,  and  even  critic.  The  prefervation  of  them 
was  the  firft  occasion  of  ereding  libraries.  The  ftyle 
of  ads  is  generally  barbarous  Latin.  Authors  are  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  rules  of  judging  of  their  g'enuinenefs, 
and  even  whether  there  be  any  certain  rules  at  all.  F. 
Germon  will  have  the  greater  part  of  the  ads  of  former 
ages  to  be  fpurious.  Fontanim  afferts,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  forged  ads  now  extant  is  very  fmall.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  there  were  fevere  punjfhments  inflided  on  the  for¬ 
gers  and  falfifiers  of  ads. — The  chief  of  the  Englifh 
ads,  or  public  records,  are  publifhed  by  Rymer,  under 
the  title  of  Feeder  a,  and  continued  by  Saunderfon  3  an 
extrad  whereof  has  been  given  in  French  by  Rapin,  and 
tranflated  into  Englifh  under  the  title  of  ABa  Jlegiar 
Great  commendations  have  been  given  this  work  :  alfo 
fome  exceptions  made  to  it  3  as  that  there  are  many  fpu¬ 
rious  ads,  as  well  as  errors,  in  it  3  fome  have  even  char¬ 
ged  it  with  falfifications. — The  public  ads  of  France 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  after  the  battle  of 
Poidiers,  and  are  commonly  faid  to  have  been  carried 
by  them  out  of  the  country.  Rut  the  tradition  is  not 
fupported  by  any  fufticient  teftimony. 

Acts  of  the  Apojlles,  one  of  the  facred  bocks  of  the 
New  Teftament,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  infant 
church,  during  the  fpace  cf  29  or  30  years  from  the 
afeenfion  of  our  Lord  to  the  year  of  Chrift  63. — It  was 
written  by  St  Luke  3  and  addreffed  to  Theophilus,  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  evangelift  had  before  dedicated  his 
Gofpel.  We  here  find  the  accompliihmeiit  of  feveral  of 
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Thefe  were  other-  the  promifes  made  by  our  Saviour  3  his  afeenfion  3  the  ^ 
defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  3  the  firft  preaching  of  the  ' 
apoftles,  and  the  miracles  whereby  their  dodrines  were 
confirmed  3  an  admirable  pidure  of  the  manners  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians  3  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  that 
paffed  in  the  church  till  the  difperfion  of  the  apoftles, 
wTho  feparated  themfelves  in  order  to  propagate  the 
gofpel  throughout  the  world.  From  the  period  of  that 
feparation,  St  Luke  quits  the  hiftory  of  the  other  apo¬ 
ftles,  who  were  then  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  him, 
and  confines  himfelf  more  particularly  to  that  of  St 
Paul,  who  had  chofen  him  for  the  companion  of  his 
labours.  He  follows  that  apoftle  in  all  his  millions, 
and  even  to  Rome  itfelf 5  for  it  appears  that  the  Ads 
were  publifhed  in  the  fecond  year  of  St  Paul’s  refidence 
in  that  city,  or  the  36th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and 
in  the  9th  or  loth  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  ftyle  oi 
thk  work,  which  was  originally  compofed  in  Greek,  is 
much  purer  than  that  of  the  other  canonical  writers  3 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  St  Luke,  who  was  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  always,  in  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment,  make3  ufe  of  the  Septuagint  verfion.  The  coun¬ 
cil  of  Laodicea  places  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  among 
the  canonical  books,  and  all  the  churches  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  as  fuch  without  any  controverfy. 

There  were  fever al  Spurious  Acts  of  the  Apo¬ 
stles  3  particularly,  1.  ABs,  fuppofed  to  be  written 
by  Abdias*,  the  pretended  bifhop  of  Babylon,  who  *  See  A&- 
gave  out  that  he  was  ordained  bifhop  by  the  apoftles  dias. 
themfelves  when  they  were  upon  their  journey  into 
Perfia.  2.  The  ABs  of  St  Peter :  this  book  came  o- 
riginally  from  the  fchool  of  the  Ebionites.  3.  The 
ABs  of  St  Paul ;  which  is  entirely  loft.  Eufebius,  who 
had  feen  it,  pronounces  it  of  no  authority.  4.  The 
ABs  of  St  John  the  Evangelift  ;  a  book  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Encratites,  Manichreans,  and  Prifcillianifts.  5.  The 
ABs  of  St  Andrew  ;  received  by  the  Manichfeans,  En¬ 
cratites,  and  Apotadics.  6.  The  ABs  of  St  Thomas 
the  Apoftle  ;  received  particularly  by  the  Manich leans. 

7.  The  ABs  of  St  Philip .  This  book  the  Gnoftics 
made  ufe  of.  8.  The  ABs  of  St  Matthias.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  Jews  for  a  long  time  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  original  ads  of  the  life  and  death  cf  St  Mat¬ 
thias  written  in  Hebrew  3  and  that  a  monk  oi  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St  Matthias  at  Treves,  having  got  them  out  of 
their  hands,  procured  them  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin, 
and  publifhed  them  3  but  the  critics  w ill  not  allow  them 
to  be  authentic. 

Acts  of  Pilate  ;  a  relation  feivt  by  Pilate  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius,  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  his  death,  re- 
furredion,  afeenfion,  and  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
convided  before  him  f.  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  f  Eufehii 
Romans,  that  the  proconfuls  and  governors  of  provin-  Hijt.  Ecelej. 
ces  fhould  draw  up  ads,  or  memoirs,  of  what  happened 
in  the  courfe  of  their  government,  and  fend  them  to  the‘  1 
emperor  and  fenate.  The  genuine  aBs  of  Pilate  were 
fent  by  him  to  Tiberius,  who  reported  them  to  the  fe¬ 
nate  3  but  they  were  rejeded  by  that  aft  embly,  be  caufe 
not  immediately  addreffed  to  them  :  as  is  teftified  by 
Tertullian,  in  his  Apol.  cap.  5.  and  20,  21.  The 
heretics  forged  ads  in  imitation  of  them  :  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Maximin,  the  Gentiles,  to  throw*  an 
odium  on  the  Chriftian  name,  fpread  about  fpurious 
Ads  of  Pilate  ;  which  the  emperor,  by  a  folemn  edid, 
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ordered  to  be  fent  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  enjoined  the  fchcolmafters  to  teach  and  explain 
,  them  to  their  fcholars,  and  make  them  learn  them  by 
heart.  Thefe  afts,  both  the  genuine  and  the  fpurious, 
are  loft.  There  is  indeed  extant,  in  the  Pfeudo-Hege- 
lippus,  a  letter  from  Pilate  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 
t  Cave  Hip.  concerning  Jefus  Chriftf  5  but  it  difcovers  itfelf  at 
Literar.  firft  fight  not  to  be  authentic. 

vac.Afof.oL  s2ct  Parliament  is  a  pofitive  law,  confiffing  or 
two  parts,  the  words  of  the  aft,  and  its  true  fenfe  and 
meaning  \  which  being  joined,  make  the  law.  The 
words  of  afts  of  parliament  fhould  be  taken  in  a  lawful 
fenfe.  Cafes  of  the  fame  nature  are  within  the  inten¬ 
tion,  though  without  the  letter,  of  the  aft  5  and  fome 
afts  extend  by  equity  to  things  not  mentioned  therein. 
See  Parliament. 

ACTAE,  were  meadows  of  remarkable  verdure  and 
luxuriancy  near  the  fea-fhore,  where  the  Romans  ufed 
to  indulge  themfelves  to  a  great  degree  in  foftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  living.  The  word  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 
Cicero  and  Virgil  \  but  Voftius  thinks  it  can  only  be 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Sicily,  as  thefe  two  authors  did. 

ACTAlA,  Herb-christopher,  or  Bane-ber¬ 
ries  :  See  Botany  Index . 

ACTAiON,  in  Fabulous  Fliflory ,  the  fon  of  Ariftceus 
and  Autonoe  5  a  great  hunter.  He  was  transformed  by 
Diana  into  flag,  becaufe  he  looked  on  her  while  bath¬ 
ing  j  and  wras  devoured  by  his  own  dogs.  The  effefts 
of  impertinent  curiofity  and  expenfive  pleafures  feem 
to  be  the  moral  of  the  fable. 

AC  TANIA,  an  ifland,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the 
North  fea.  It  lies  to  the  weft  of  Holftein  and  Dit- 
merfeh,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder  and  Elbe, 
and  is  now  called  Heyligland \ 

ACTE.  See  Sambucus. 

ACTIAN  Games,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  were  fo- 
lemn  games  inftituted  by  Auguftus,  in  memory  of  his 
viftory  over  Mark  Antony  at  Aftium,  held  every  fifth 
year,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fince  called 
A&ius.  Hence  A  Ilian  Years,  an  era  commencing  from 
the  battle  of  Aftium,  called  the  Era  cf  Augujlus . 

Virgil  infinuates  them  to  have  been  inftituted  by 
AEneas  \  from  that  paffage,  AEn.  III.  v.  280. 

Aciiaque  I/iacis  celebramus  lit  tor  a  ludis. 

AEn.  HI.  280. 


But  this  he  only  does  by  way  of  compliment  to  Au¬ 
guftus  ;  attributing  that  to  the  hero  from  whom  he 
defeended,  which  was  done  by  the  emperor  himfelf ;  as 
is  obferved  by  Servius. 

ACTINIA,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Vermes  mollufca,  called  Animal  Flowers ,  and 
Sea  Atiemonies.  See  Vermes. 

ACTINOLITE,  in  Mineralogy .  See  Mineralogy 
Index. 

ACTIO,  in  Roman  Antiquities ,  an  aft  ion  at  law  in 
a  court  of  juftice.  The  formalities  ufed  by  the  Romans, 
injudicial  aftions,  were  thefe :  If  the  difference  failed  to 
be  made  up  by  friends,  the  injured  perfon  proceeded 
in  jus  reum  vocarey  to  fummon  the  ofFending  party  to 
the  court,  who  was  obliged  to  go,  or  give  bond  for  his 
appearance. 

The  offending  party  might  be  fummoned  into  coun 
viva  voce ,  by  the  plaintiff  himfelf  meeting  the  defend- 
declanng  his  intention  to  him,  and  commanding 
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him  to  go  before  the  magiftrate  and  make  his  defence. 
If  he  would  not  go  willmgly,  he  might  drag  and  force 
him  along,  uiilefs  he  gave  fecurity  for  his  appearance 
on  fome  appointed  day.  If  he  failed  to  appear  on  the 
day  agreed  on,  then  the  plaintiff,  whenfoever  he  met 
him,  might  take  him  along  with  him  by  force,  calling 
any  by-ftanders  to  bear  witnefs,  by  a  Iking  them  vifne 
anteftam  /  the  by-llanders  upon  this  turned  their  ear  to¬ 
ward  him  in  token  of  their  confent :  To  this  Horace 
alludes  in  his  fatire  againft  the  impertinent,  Lib.  I. 
Sat.  9.  See  this  further  explained  under  the  article 
Antestari. 

Both  parties  being  met  before  the  prsetor,  or  other 
fupreme  magiftrate  presiding  in  the  court,  the  plaintiff 
propoied  the  aftion  to  the  defendant,  in  which  lie  de- 
figned  to  profecute  him.  This  they  termed  edere  ac¬ 
tionem  1  and  was  commonly  performed  by  writing  it  m 
a  tablet,  and  offering  it  to  the  defendant,  that  he  might 
fee  whether  he  had  better  ftand  the  fuit  or  com-  „ 
pound. 

In  the  next  place  came  the  pojiulatio  a&ionis ,  or  the 
.plaintiff’s  petition  to  the  preetor,  for  leave  to  profecute 
the  defendant  in  fuch  an  aftion.  The  petition  was 
granted  by  writing  at  the  bottom  of  it  a&ionem  do ,  or 
refufed  by  writing  in  the  fame  manner  a&ionem  non 
do. 

The  petition  being  granted,  the  plaintiff  vadabatur 
reum ,  i.  e.  obliged  him  to  give  fureties  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  fuch  a  day  in  the  court  \  and  this  was  all  that 
was  clone  in  public,  before  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
trial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difference  was  often  made  up, 
either  tranfa&ione ,  by  letting  the  caufe  fall  as  dubious  j 
or  pa&ione ,  by  compofition  for  damages  amongft 
friends. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing,  the  praetor  or¬ 
dered  the  feveral  bills  to  be  read,  and  the  parties  fum- 
moned  by  an  accenfus ,  or  beadle.  See  Accensi. 

Upon  the  nonappearance  of  either  party,  the  de¬ 
faulter  loft  his  caufe  :  if  they  both  appeared,  they 
were  faid  fe  Jietijfe  ;  and  then  the  plaintiff  proceeded 
litem  Jive  a&ionem  intendere ,  i.  e.  to  prefer  his  fuit, 
which  was  done  in  a  fet  form  of  words,  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  the  aftions.  After  this  the 
plaintiff  deffred  judgment  of  the  praetor,  that  is,  to  be 
allowed  a  judex  or  arbiter ,  elfe  the  recuperatores  or  cen- 
tumviri.  Thefe  he  requefted  for  the  hearing  and  decid¬ 
ing  the  bufinefs }  but  none  of  them  could  be  deffred 
but  by  the  confent  of  both  parties. 

The  praetor  having  aftigned  them  their  judges,  de¬ 
fined  and  determined  the  number  of  witneffes  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  hinder  the  protrafting  of  the  fuit ;  and 
then  the  parties  proceeded  to  give  their  caution,  that 
the  judgment,  whatever  it  was,  fhould  Hand  and  be 
performed  on  both  fides.  The  judges  took  a  folemn 
oath  to  be  impartial  \  and  the  parties  took  the  jura - 
mentum  calumnice.  Then  the  trial  began  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  witneffes,  writings,  &c.  which  was  called 
difeeptatio  caufev. 

ACTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  Act. — -Grammarians,  however,  ob- 
ferve  fome  diftinftion  between  a&ion  and  a&  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  generally  reffrifted  to  the  common  or  ordi- 
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Adtion.  action  to  comfort  the  unhappy  ;  it  Is  a  generous  act  to 
'  deprive  ourfelves  of  what  is  neceffary  for  their  fake. 
The  wife  man  propofes  to  himfelf  an  honeft  end  in  all 
his  actions  ;  a  prince  ought  to  mark  every  day  of  his 
life  with  fome  adt  of  greatnefs.  The  Abbe  Girard 
makes  a  further  diftindtion  between  the  words  aBion 
and  aB.  rl’he  former,  according  to  him,  has  more  re¬ 
lation  to  the  power  that  adts  than  the  latter  \  where¬ 
as  the  latter  has  more  relation  to  the  effedt  produced 
than  the  former  :  and  hence  the  one  is  properly  the  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  other.  Thus  we  may  properly  fay,  “  Be 
fare  to  preferve  a  prefence  of  mind  in  all  your  adtions; 
and  take  care  that  they  be  all  a<fts  of  equity,” 

Action,  in  Mechanics ,  implies  either  the  effort 
which  a  body  or  power  makes  againft  another  body  or 
power,  or  the  effedt  itfelf  of  that  effort. 

As  it  is  neceffary,  in  works  of  this  kind,  to  have  a 
particular  regard  to  the  common  language  of  mecha¬ 
nics  and  philofophers,  we  have  given  this  double  defi¬ 
nition  :  but  the  proper  fignification  of  the  term  is  the 
motion  which  a  body  really  produces,  or  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  another  ;  that  is,  fuch  is  the  motion  it  would 
have  produced,  had  nothing  hindered  its  effedt. 

All  power  is  nothing  more  than  a  body  actually  in 
motion,  or  which  tends  to  move  itfelf  ;  that  is,  a  body 
which  would  move  itfelf  if  nothing  oppofed  it.  The 
action  therefore  of  a  body  is  rendered  evident  to  us  by 
its  motion  only  ;  and  confequently  we  muff  not  fix  any 
other  idea  to  the  w  ord  adtion,  than  that  of  actual  mo¬ 
tion,  or  a  fimple  tendency  to  motion.  The  famous 
queffion  relating  to  vis  viva,  and  vis  rnortua ,  owTes,  in 
all  probability,  its  exiffence  to  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  word  action  ;  for  had  Leibnitz  and  bis  followers 
obferved,  that  the  only  precife  and  diftindt  idea  we  can 
give  to  the  word  force  or  adtion,  reduces  it  to  its  ef¬ 
fedt,  that  is,  to  the  motion  it  actually  produces  or  tends 
to  produce,  they  would  never  have  made  that  curious 
diffindtion. 

Quantity  of  Action ,  a  name  given  by  M.  de  Mau- 
pertuis,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Parifian  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1 744,  and  thofe  of  Berlin  for  174 6,  to  the 
product  of  the  mafs  of  a  body  by  the  fpace  which  it 
runs  through,  and  by  its  celerity.  He  lays  it  dowTn  as 
a  general  law,  “  that,  in  the  changes  made  in  the  ftate 
“  of  a  body,  the  quantity  of  adtion  neceffary  to  pro- 
“  duce  fuch  change,  is  the  leait  poffible.”  This  prin- 
c  iple  he  applies  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  re- 
fradtion,  of  equilibrium,  Sec.  and  even  to  the  w'ays  of 
acting  employed  by  the  Supreme  Being.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  M.  de  Maupertuis  attempts  to  connedt  the  meta- 
phyfics  of  final  caufes  with  the  fundamental  truths  of 
mechanics,  to  (how  the  dependence  of  the  collifion  of 
both  elaftic  and  hard  bodies  upon  one  and  the  fame  law, 
which  before  had  always  been  referred  to  feparate  larvs  ; 
and  to  reduce  the  laws  of  motion,  and  thofe  of  equili¬ 
brium,  to  one  and  the  fame  principle. 

Action,  in  Ethics ,  denotes  the  external  figns  or 
expreffions  of  the  fentiments  of  a  moral  agent.  See 
Active  Power ,  infra. 

Action,  in  Poetry ,  the  fame  with  fubjedt  or  fable. 
Critics  generally  diftinguiffi  two  kinds,  the  principal 
and  the  incidental.  The  principal  adlion  is  what  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  fable ;  and  the  incidental  an  epifode. 
See  Poetry. 

Action,  in  Oratory ,  is  the  outward  deportment  of 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


the  orator,  or  the  accommodation  of  his  countenance,  Acbonary 
voice,  and  gefture,  to  the  fubjedt  of  which  he  is  treat-  B 
ing.  See  Oratory.  .  _  C  " e‘ 

Action,  in  a  theatrical  fenfe.  See  Declama¬ 
tion. 

Action  for  the  Pulpit .  See  Declamation. 

Action,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture ,  is  the  attitude 
or  pofition  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face,  body,  and 
limbs,  of  fiich  figures  as  are  reprefented,  and  whereby 
they  feem  to  be  really  adtuated  by  pafflons.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  adtion  of  fuch  a  figure  finely  exfreffes  the  paf- 
fions  with  which  it  is  agitated  :  we  alfo  ufe  the  fame 
exprefiion  wfith  regard  to  animals. 

Action,  in  Phyfwlogy ,  is  applied  to  the  functions 
of  the  body,  whether  vital,  animal,  or  natural. 

The  vital  fundtions,  or  adtions,  are  thofe  which  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  life,  and  without  which  there  is 
no  life  ;  as  the  adtion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries. 

On  the  adtion  and  readtion  of  the  folids  and  fluids  on 
each  other,  depend  the  vital  fundtions.  The  pulfe  and 
refpiration  are  the  external  figns  of  life.  Vital  difeafes 
are  all  thofe  which  hinder  the  influx  of  the  venous  blood 
into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
arterial  blood  from  the  fame. — The  natural  fundtions 
are  thofe  wdiich  are  inffrumental  in  repairing  the  feve¬ 
ral  Ioffes  which  the  body  fuftains  *,  for  life  is  deffrudtive 
of  itfelf,  its  very  offices  occafioning  a  perpetual  waffe. 

The  manducation  of  food,  the  deglutition  and  digeffion 
thereof,  alfo  the  feparation  and  diffribution  of  the  chyle 
and  excremeutitious  parts,  &c.  are  under  the  head  of 
natural  fundtions,  as  by  thefe  our  aliment  is  converted 
into  our  nature.  They  are  neceffary  to  the  continuance 
of  our  bodies. — The  animal  fundtions  are  thofe  which 
we  perform  at  will,  as  mufcular  motion,  and  all  the 
voluntary  adtions  of  the  body  :  they  are  thofe  which 
conffitute  the  fenfes  of  touch,  tafte,  fmell,  fight,  hear¬ 
ing,  perception,  reafoning,  imagination,  memory,  judg¬ 
ment,  affedtions  of  the  mind.  Without  any,  or  all*  of 
them,  a  man  may  live,  but  not  fo  comfortably  as  with 
them. 

Action,  in  Commerce ,  is  a  term  ufed  abroad  for  a 
certain  part  or  (hare  of  a  public  company’s  capital 
(lock.  Thus,  if  a  company  has  400,000  liyres  capital 
ftock,  this  may  be  divided  into  400  adtions,  each  con¬ 
fiding  of  1000  livres.  Hence  a  man  is  faid  to  have  two, 
four,  Sec.  adtions,  according  as  he  has  the  property  of 
two,  four,  Sec.  1000  livres  capital  (lock.  The  tranf- 
ferring  of  adtions  abroad  is  performed  ranch  in  the  fame 
manner  as  ftocks  are  with  us.  See  Stocks. 

Action,  in  Law ,  is  a  demand  made  before  a  judge 
for  obtaining  wrhat  wre  are  legally  entitled  to  demand, 
and  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  lawfuit 
or  procefs.  See  Suit. 

ACTIONARY,  or  Action ist,  a  proprietor  of 
ftock  in  a  trading  company. 

ACTIONS,  among  Merchants ,  fome  times  fignify 
moveable  effedts ;  and  we  fay  the  merchant’s  creditors 
have  feized  on  all  his  adtions,  when  we  mean  that  they 
have  taken  poffeftion  of  all  his  adtive  debts. 

ACTIVE,  denotes  fomething  that  communicates 
adtion  or  motion  to  another  ;  in  which  acceptation  it 
ffands  oppofed  to  paffive. 

Active,  in  Grammar ,  is  applied  to  fuch  words  as 
exprefs  adtion  ;  and  is  therefore  oppofed  to  paffive.  Tlvs 
adtive  performs  the  adlion,  as  the  paffive  receives  it. 

Y  Thus, 


Adon. 
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Activity  Thus  we  fay,  a  verb  aBive,  a  conjugation  aBive,  &c. 
or  an  aBive  participle. 

Active  Verbs ,  are  fuch  as  do  not  only  fignify  doing, 
or  ading,  but  have  alfo  nouns  following  them,  to  be 
the  fubjed  of  the  adion  or  iinpreffion  :  Thus,  To  love , 
to  leach ,  are  verbs  aBive  ;  becaufe  we  can  fay,  To  love 
a  thing ,  to  teach  a  man.  Neuter  verbs  alfo  denote  an 
adion,  but  are  diftinguifhed  ftom  adive  verbs,  in  that 
they  cannot  have  a  noun  following  them  :  fuch  are, 
lo  Jicep ,  to  go,  &.c.  Some  grammarians,  however,  make 
three  kinds  of  adive  verbs  :  the  tranjitive ,  where  the 
adion  paffes  into  a  fubjed  different  from  the  agent ; 
I'cfleBcd,  where  the  adion  returns  upon  the  agent  ;  and 
reciprocal ,  where  the  adion  turns  mutually  upon  the 
twTo  agents  who  produced  it. 

Active  Power ,  in  Metaphyfics ,  the  power  of  exe¬ 
cuting  any  work  or  labour  5  in  contradiftindion  to  fpe- 
*  Dr  Reid  dilative  powers  *,  or  the  powers  of  feeing,  hearing, 
on  the  Ac -  remembering,  judging,  reasoning,  Sec. 
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exertion  of  adive  power  we  call  a&ion ;  and 


p.  12.  as  every  adion  produces  fome  change,  fo  every  change 
muft  be  caufed  by  fome  effed,  or  by  the  ceftation  of 
fome  exertion  of  power.  That  which  produces  a 
change  by  the  exertion  of  its  power,  we  call  the  caufe _ 
of  that  change }  and  the  change  produced,  the  effeB 
of  that  caufe.  See  Metaphysics. 

Active  Principles ,  in  Chemijlry ,  fuch  as  are  fup- 
pofed  to  ad  without  any  affiftance  from  others  \  as 
mercury,  fulphur,  &c. 

ACTIVITY,  in  general,  denotes  the  power  of 
ading,  or  the  adive  faculty.  See  Active. 

Sphere  of  Activity,  the  whole  fpace  in  which  the 
virtue,  power,  or  influence,  of  any  objed  is  exerted. 

ACTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  Acarnania,  in  itfelf  inconfiderable,  but 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  a  fafe  harbour,  and  an 
adjoining  promontory  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Sinus  Ainbracius,  over  againft  Nicopolis,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  bay  :  it  afterwards  became  more 
famous  on  account  of  Auguflus’s  vidory  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  ,  and  for  quinquennial  games  inflituted 
there,  called  ABia  or. Ludi  ABiaci .  Hence  the  epi¬ 
thet  ABius ,  given  to  Apollo  (Virgil).  ABiaca  ccra ,  a 
computation  of  time  from  the  battle  of  Adium.  The 
promontory  is  now  called  Capo  di  Figalo.  The  medals 
of  Adium  were  filver,  gold  and  bronze ;  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  type  is  a  dying  pegafus. 

ACTIUS,  in  Mythology ,  a  furname  of  Apollo,  from 
Adium,  where  he  was  worshipped .. 

ACTON,  a  town  near  London,  where  is  a  tvell  that 
affords  a  purging  water,  which  is  noted  for  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  its  fait.  This  water  is  whitifli  \  to  the  tafle 
it  is  fweetifh,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fame  bitter  which 
is  in  the  Epfom  water.  The  fait  of  this  water  is  not 
quite  fo  foft  as  that  of  Epfom  5  and  is  more  calcareous 
than  it,  having  more  of  the  fait  of  lime :  for  a  quantity  of 
the  Adon  water  being  boiled  high,  and  mixed  with  a 
folution  of  fubiirnate  in  pure  water,  threw  down  a,  yel¬ 
low  fediment.  The  fait  of  the  Adon  water  is  more 
nitrous  than  that  of  Epfom ;  it  ftrikes  a  deep  red,  or 
purple,  with  the  tindure  of  logwood  in  brandy,  as  is 
ufual  with  nitrous  falts  j  it  does  not  precipitate  filver 
out  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  as  common  fait  does  ;  I  Mb. 
€?f  this,  water  yields  4S  grains  of  fait.. 
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AC  1  OR,  m  general,  fignifies  a  perfon  who  ads  or  A  cl  or, 
performs  fomething.  Adorum. 

Actor,  among  Civilians ,  the  prodor  or  advocate 
in  civil  courts  or  caufes  ;  as,  ABor  ecclefue  has  been 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  advocate  of  the  church  ;  aBor 
dominions  for  the  lord’s  attorney  •  aBor  villce,  the 
fleward  or  head  bailiff  of  a  village. 

Actor,  in  the  Drama,  is  a  perfon  who  reprefents 
fome  part  or  charader  in  the  theatre.  The  drama 
confilted  originally  of  nothing  more  than  a  fimple  cho¬ 
rus,  who  fung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus  j  fo  that 
the  primitive  adors  were  only  fingers  and  muficians. 

Thelpis  was  the  firft  that,  in  order  to  eafe  this  un¬ 
formed  chorus,  introduced  a  declaimer,  who  repeated 
fome  heroic  or  comic  adventure.  iEfchylus,  finding 
a  fingle  perfon  tirefome,  attempted  to  introduce  a  fe- 
cond,  and  changed  the  ancient  recitals  into  dialogues. 

He  alfo  dreffed  his  adors  in  a  more  majeftic  manner, 
and  introduced  the  cothurnus  or  bufkin.  Sophocles 
added  a  third,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  inci¬ 
dents  in  a  more  natural  manner  :  and  here  the  Greeks 
flopped,  at  leaf!  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  their  tra¬ 
gedies  above  three  perfons  in  the  fame  feene.  Perhaps 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  rule  of  the  dramatic  poem 
never  to  admit  more  than  three  fpeakers  at  a  time  on 
the  ft  age  >  a  rule  which  Horace  has  exprefted  in  the 
following  verfe  : 

Nec  quarta  loqui perfona  labor et. 

This  however,  did  not  prevent  their  increafing  the- 
number  of  adors  in  comedy.  Before  the  opening  of  a 
play,  they  named  their  adors  in  full  theatre,  together 
with  the  parts  they  were  to  perform.  The  ancient  ac¬ 
tors  were  mafked,  and  obliged  to  raife  their  voice  ex¬ 
tremely,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  heard  by  the  innu¬ 
merable  crowd  of  people  who  filled  the  amphitheatres  ; 
they  were  accompanied  with  a  player  on  the  flute, 
who  played  a  prelude,  gave  them  the  tone,  and  played 
while  they  declaimed.  Horace  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  fe- 
condary  adors  in  his  time,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  firft j  and  leflen  themfelves,  to  become  better* 
foils  to  their  principals. 

The  moderns  have  introduced  an  infinite  number  of 
adors  upon  the  ftage.  This  heightens  the  trouble  and 
diftrefs  that  fhould  reign  there,  and  makes  a  diverfity,, 
in  which  the  fpedator  is  fure  to  be  interefted. 

Adors  were  highly  honoured  at  Athens.  At  Rome 
they  were  defpifed,  and  not  only  denied  all  rank  among 
the  citizens,  but  even  when  any  citizen  appeared  upon 
the  ftage,  he  tvas  expelled  his  tribe  and  deprived  of  the 
right  of  luffrage  by  cenfors.  Cicero,  indeed,  efteems 
the  talents  of  Rofeius  :  but  he  values  his  virtues  ftili 
more  )  virtues  which  diftinguifhed  him  fo  remarkably 
above  all  others  of  his  profefnon,  that  they  feemed  to 
have  excluded  him  from  the  theatre.  The  French  have, , 
in  this  refped,  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  Romans }  and 
the  Englifh  thofe  of  the  Greeks. 

Actor,  the  name  of  feveral  perfons  in  fabulous  ffi- 
Jlory.  One  ABor  among  the  Aurunci  is  deferibed  by 
Virgil  as  a  hero  of  the  firft  rank.  7En.  xii. 

ACTORUM  tabul/e,  in  Antiquity ,  were  tables 
inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  in  which  the  births  of 
children  were  regiftered.  They  were  kept  in  the  trea- 
fury  of  Saturn. 


ACTRESS, 
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Afln*  ACTRESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  female  wlio  afts 
i!  or  performs  fomething. 

Aauarms.  Actres s,  in  the  Drama i  a  female  performer.  Wo- 
*  men  aftors  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among 
whom  men  always  performed  the  female  chai  after  $ 
and  hence  one  reafon  for  the  ufe  of  mafks  among 

^  Aftreffes  are  faid  not  to  have  been  introduced  on  the 
Engliffi  ftage  till  after  the  reftoration  of  King*  Charles 
II.  who  has  been  charged  with  contributing  to  the 
corrupting  of  our  manners  by  importing  this  ufiige 
from  abroad.  But  this  can  be  but  partly  true  :  the 
queen  of  James  I.  afted  a  part  in  a  paftoral j  and  Prynn, 
in  his  Hiftriomaftix,  fpeaks  of  women  aftors  in  his 
time  as  proftitutes }  which  was  one  occafion  of  the 
fevere  profecution  brought  agaiiift  him  for  that  booie. 

There  are  fome  very  agreeable  and  beautiful  talents, 
of  which  the  pofleffiqn  commanos  a  certain  fort  of  ad¬ 
miration  ;  but  of  which  the  exercife  for  the  fake  of 
gain  is  confidered,  whether  from  reafon  or  prejudice, 
as  a  fort  of  public  proftitution.  The  pecuniary  recom- 
penfe,  therefore,  of  thofe  who  exercife  them  in  this 
manner,  mull  be  fufhcient,  not  only  to  pay  for  the 
time,  labour,  and  expence  of  acquiring  the  talents, 
but  for  the  difcredit  which  attends  the  employment  of 
them  as  the  means  of  fubfiflence.  The  exorbitant  re¬ 
wards  of  players,  opera-fingers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  are 
founded  upon  thefe  two  principles  $  the  rarity  and 
beauty  of  the  talents,  and  the  difcredit  of  employing 
them  in  this  manner.  It  feems  abfurd  at  firft  light 
that  we  Ihould  defpife  their  perfons,  and  yet  reward 
their  talents  with  the  moft  profufe  liberality.  While 
wre  do  the  one,  however,  we  mull  of  necellity  do  the 
other.  Should  the  public  opinion  or  prejudice  ever  al¬ 
ter  with  regard  to  fuch  occupations,  their  pecuniary  re- 
compenfe  would  quickly  diminiftn  More  people  would 
apply  to  them,  and  the  competition  would  quickly  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents,  though 
far  from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  fo  rare  as 
Is  imagined.  Many  people  poflefs  them  in  great  per- 
feftion,  who  difdain  to  make  this  ufe  of  them  j  and 
many  more  are  capable  of  acquiring  them,  if  anything 
could  be  made  honourably  by  them. 

ACTUAL,  fomething  that  is  real  and  effeftive,  or 
’that  exifts  truly  and  abiolutely.  Thus  philofophers 
ufe  the  terms  a&ual  heat,  nEiual  cold,  &c.  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  virtual  or  potential .  Hence,  among  phyficians, 
a  red  hot  iron,  or  fire,  is  called  an  a&ual  cautery  5 
in  diftinftion  from  cauteries,  or  cuuftics,  that  have 
the  power  of  producing  the  fame  effeft  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal  folids  as  a&ual  fife,  and  are  called  potential  caute¬ 
ries.  Boiling  water  is  aftually  hot ;  brandy,  produ¬ 
cing  heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot,  though  of  it- 

felf  cold.  t 

Actual  Sin ,  that  which  is  committed  by  the  perion 
himfelf  j  in  oppofition  to  original Jin,  or  that  which  he 
contrafted  from  being  a  child  of  Adam. 

ACTUARIAL  naves,  a  kind  of  long  and  light 
■{hips  among  the  Romans,  thus  denominated,  becaufe 
they  were  chiefly  defigned  for  fwiftnefs  and  expedition. 
They  correfpond  to  what  the  trench  call  brigantines. 

ACTUARIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  phyfician  of 
the  1 3th  century,  and  the  firft  Greek  author  who  has 
treated  of  mild  purgatives,  fuch  as  caflia,  manna,  fena, 
&c.  He  is  the  firft  alfo  who  mentions  diftilied  waters. 
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His  works  were  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  by  Henry  Aft  u  ate 

Stephens,  in  1567*  Acuna. 

Ac  ruARius,  or  Act Arius,  a  notary  or  oiticer  ap- 
pointed  to  write  the  afts  or  proceedings  of  a  court,  or 
the  like.  In  the  Eaftern  empire,  the  aftuarli  were  pro¬ 
perly  officers  who  kept  the  military  accounts,  received 
the  corn  from  the  fufceptores  or  ftorckeepers,  and  deli¬ 
vered  it  to  the  foldiers. 

ACTUATE,  to  bring  into  aft,  or  put  a  thing  in 
aftion.  Thus  an  agent  is  faid,  by  the  fchoolmen,  to 
aBuate  a  power,  when  it  produces  an  aft  in  a  fubjeft  . 

Thus  the  mind  may  be  faid  to  actuate  the  body ;  and 
thus  a  medicine  is  faid  by  fome  ancient  phyficians  to^ 
be  aftuated  or  brought  into  aftion,  when  by  means  ot 
the  vital  heat  it  is  made  to  produce  its  cffeft. 

ACTUS,  in  Ancient  Architecture ,  a  meafure  in 
length  equal  to  120  Roman  feet.  In  Ancient  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  word  fignlfied  the  length  of  one  furrow,  or 
the  diftance  a  plough  goes  before  it  turns. 

Actus  Minimus  was  a  quantity  of  land  120  feet  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth. 

Actus  Major ,  or  Adius  4*2 uadratus ,  a  piece  of  ground 
in  a  fquare  form,  whofe  fide  was  equal  to  120  feet, 
equal  to  half  the  jugerum. 

Actus  Intervicinalis ,  a  fpace  of  ground  four  feet  in 
breadth,  left  between  the  lands  as  a  path  or  way. 

ACUANITES,  in  Eccleftajlical  Hi/lory ,  the  fame 
with  thofe  called  more  frequently  Manichees.  They 
took  the  name  from  Acua,  a  difciple  of  1  homas  one 
of  the  twelve  apoftles* 

ACULEATE,  or  Aculf.ati,  a -term  applied  to 
any  plant  or  animal  armed  with  prickles. 

AC  U LEI,  idle  prickles  of  animals  or  of  plants. 
ACULER,  iii  the  Manege ,  is  ufed  for  the  motion 
6f  a  horfe,  when,  in  working  upon  volts,  he  does  not 
go  far  enough  forward  at  every  time  or  motion,  fo  that 
his  flioulders  embrace  or  take  in  too  little  ground,  and 
his  croupe  comes  too  near  the  centre  of  the  volt. 

Horfes  are  naturally  inclined  to  this  fault  in  making 
demi-volts. 

ACUMINA,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  military  omen, 
moft  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
points  or  edges  of  darts,  fwords,  or  other  weapons. 

ACUNA,  Christopher  de,  a  Spanifh  Jefuit, born 
at  Burgos.  He  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  in  1612* 
being  then  but  15  years  of  age.  After  having  devo¬ 
ted  fome  years  to  ftudy,  he  went  to  America,  where 
he  affifted  in  making  converts  in  Chili  and  Peru.  In 
1640  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  gave  the  king  an  ac¬ 
count  how  far  he  had  fucceeded  in  the  commiffion  he 
had  received  to  make  difeoveries  on  the  river  of  the 
Amazons ;  and  the  year  following  he  publilhed  a  de- 
feription  of  this  river  at  Madrid.  Acuna  was  fent  to 
Rome,  as  procurator  of  his  province.  He  returned  to 
Spain  with  the  title  of  Qualificator  of  the  Inquifition } 
but  foon  after  embarked  again  for  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  was  at  Lima  in  1675,  when  Father  Southwell 
publilhed  at  Rome  the  Bibliotheque  of  the  Jefuit  wri¬ 
ters.  Acuna’s  work  is  entitled,  Neuvo  defeubrimento 
del  gran  rio  de  las  Amazonas;  i.  e.  “  A  new  difeove- 
ry  of  the  great  river  of  the  Amazons.”  He  was  10 
months  together  upon  this  river,  having  had  infi  ruc¬ 
tions  to  inquire  into  every  thing  with  the  greateft  ex- 
aftnefs,  that  his  majefty  might  thereby  be  enabled  to 
render  the  navigation  more  eafy  and  commodious.  He 
Y  2  went 
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Ac;;pfc-  went  aboard  a  (hip  at  Quito  with  Peter  Texiera,  who 
;  had  already  been  fo  far  up  the  river,  and  was  there- 
Ad.  ^ore  thought  a  proper  perfon  to  accompany  him  in  this 

w— - expedition.  They  embarked  in  February  1639,  but 

did.  not  arrive  at  Para  till  the  December  following. 
It  is  thought  that  the  revolutions  of  Portugal,  by 
wnich  the  Spaniards  loft  all  Brazil,  and  the  colony  of 
Para  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  were 
the  caufe  that  the  relation  of  this  Jeluit  -was  fuppref- 
fed  y  for,  as  it  could  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
Spaniards,  they  were  afraid  it  might  prove  of  great 
fervice  to  the  Portuguefe.  The  copies  of  this  work 
became  extremely  fcarce,  fo  that  the  publifhers  of  the 
French  tranflation  at  Paris  afterted,  that  there  wa3  not 
one  copy  of  the  original  extant,  excepting  one  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  tranftator,  and  perhaps  that  in  the  Va¬ 
tican  library.  Pvl.  de  Gomberville  was  the  author  of 
this  tranllation  :  it  was  publifhed  after  his  death,  with 
a  long  diftertation.  An  account  of  the  original  may 
be  feen  in  the  Paris  Journal.'  in  that  of  JLcipfic,  and  in 
Cheve rairs  Hiftory  of  the  World. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  the  name  of  a  furgical  opera¬ 
tion  among  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  pricking  the  part  affeded  with  a  filver  needle. 

I  hey  employ  this  operation  in  headachs,  lethargies, 
convulfions,  colics,  &c. 

AC  US,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
Ox  fyngnathus.  See  Syngnathus. 

ACUSIO  COLON!  a,  now  An  cone,  according  to 
Holftenius,  between  Orange  and  Valence,  near  Moun- 
telimart,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

.ACUTE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  things  as  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  iharp  point  or  edge.  And  in  this  fenfe  it 
flands  oppofed  to  obtufe. 

■Acute  Angle ,  in  Geometry ,  is  that  which  is  lefs 
than  a  right  angle,  or  -which  does  not  fubtend  90  de¬ 
grees. 

AcurE-a ng ltd  Triangle ,  is  a  triangle  whofe  three 
angles  are  all  acute. 

AcuTE-angled  Cone ,  is,  acording  to  the  ancients,  a 
right  cone,  whofe  axis  makes  an  acute  angle  with  its 
fide.  b 

Acute,  in.  Mujtc ,  is  applied  to  a  found  or  tone  that 
is  ihaip  or  high  in  comparifon  of  fome  other  tone. 

In  this  fenfe.  acute  ftands  oppofed  to  grave . 

Acutf.  Accent.  See  Accent. 
r  Acute  Difeafes,  fuch  as  come  foddenly  to  a  crifts. 
Ilus  term  is  u(ed  for  all  difeafes  which  do  not  fall  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  chronic  difeafes. 

ACUTIATOR,  in  writers  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
denotes  a  perfon  that  whets  or  grinds  cutting  inftru- 
inents  called  alfo  in  ancient  gloffaries  acutor^Kovar/ig, 
famiarius ,  cooar  ms ,  &c.  In  the  ancient  armies  there 
were  acutiatores,  a  kind  of  Truths,  retained  for  whet¬ 
ting  or  keeping  the  arms  fharp. 

AD,  a  Latin  picpofition,  originally  fignifying  to, 
and  frequently  ufed  in  compofition  both  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  d,  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther. 

Ad  Be/lias ,  in  Antiquity ,  is  the  runi  foment  of  cri¬ 
minals  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beafts. 

Ad  Horn  mem,  in  Logic ,  a  kind  of  argument  drawn 
from  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  argue. 

Ad  Ludcs ,  in  Antiquity ,  a  lenience  upon  criminals 
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among  the  Romans,  wherey  they  were  condemned  to  AdJ?e 
entertain  the  people  by  f.ghting  either  with  wild  beafts  il 
or  with  one  another,  and  thus  executing  juftice  upon  Adair" 
themfelves.  **“ — 

An  Meta l la ,  in  Antiquity ,  the  punifhment  of  fuch 
criminals  as  were  condemned  to  the  mines,  among  the 
Romans  \  and  therefore  called  MeialhcL 

Ad  Valorem ,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
duties  or  cuftoms  paid  for  ceitain  goods :  1  he  duties 
on  feme  articles  are  paid  by  the  number,  weight,  mea- 
fure,  tale,  &.c.  5  and  others  are  paid  ad  valorem ,  that 
is  according  to  their  value. 

ADAGE,  a  proverb,  or  fhort  fentence,  containing 
fome  wife  obfervation  or  popular  faying.  Erafmus  has 
made  a  very  large  and  valuable  colleflion  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  adages  }  and  3Vi.r  Ray  has  done  the  fame 
with  regard  to  the  Erglilh.  We  have  alfo  Kelly’s 
C oil e 61  ion  of  Scots  Proverb?. 

ADAGIO,  in  Mujtc.  Adverbially,  it  fignifles  foft- 
ly,  leifweiy ;  and  is  ufed  to  denote  the  (lowed  of  all 
times.  Ufed  fuhftantiveiy,  it  fignifles  a  flow  move- 
ment.  Sometimes  this  word  is  repeated,  as  adagio , 
adagio ,  to  denote  a  ftili  greater  retardation  in  the  time 
of  the  mufic. 

ADALIDES,  in  the  Spanifh  polvy,  are  officers 
of  juftice,  for  matters  touching  the  military  femes. 

In  the  lavrs  of  King  AJphonius,  the  adalidcs  are  fpc- 
ken  cf  as  officers  appointed  to  guide  and  aired  the 
marching  of  the  forces  in  time  of  war.  Lopez  repre- 
fents  them  as  a  fort  of  judges,  who  take  cognizance  cf 
the  differences  riling  upon  excuifions,  the  diitribution 
of  plunder,  &cc. 

ADAM,  the  firft  of  the  human  race,  was  formed 
by  the  Almighty  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  creation.  His 
body  was  made  of  the  duft  of  the  earth  :  after  which, 

God  animated  or  gave  it  life,  and  Adam  then  became 
a  rational  creature.  His  heavenly  Parent  did  not  leave 
his  offspring  in  a  definite  ft  ate  to  ffiift  for  himfelf  j  but 
planted  a  garden,  in  which  he  caufed  to  grow  not  only 
every,  tree  that  was  proper  for  producing  food,  but 
like  wife  foch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  merely 
ornamental.  In  this  garden  were  aflembled  all  the 
brute  creation  $  and,  by  their  Maker,  caufed  to  pafs 
before  Adam,  who  gave  all  of  them  names,  which  were 
judged  proper  by  the  Deity  himfelf. — In  this  review 
Adam  found  none  for  a  companion  to  himfelf.  This 
folitary  ftate  was  feen  by  the  Deity  to  be  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  unhappinefs ;  and  therefore  he  threw 
Adam  into  a  deep  fieep,in  which  condition  be  took  a 
rib  from  his  fide,  and  healing  up  the  wound  formed  a 
woman  of  the  rib  he  had  taken  cut.  On  Adam’s 
awaking,  the  woman  -was  brought  to  him  ;  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  knew  her  to  be  one  cf  his  own  fpecies,  call¬ 
ed  her  his  bone  and  his  flefo,  giving  her  the  name  cf 
vj'jtnan  becaufe  (he  was  taken  out  of  man. 

The  firft  pair  being  thus  created,  God  gave  them 
authority  over  the  inferior  creation,  comntauding  them 
to  fubdue  the  earth,  alfo  to  increafe  and  multiply  and 
fill  it.  They  were  informed  of  the  proper  food  for  the 
beafts  and  for  them  $  the  grafs,  or  green  herbs,  being 
appointed  for  beafts }  and  fruits,  or  feeds,  for  man. 

Their  proper  employment  alfo  wTas  afligned  them  5 
namely,  to  drefs  the  garden,  and  to  keep  it. 

Though  Adam  was  thus  highly  favoured  and  inftru fl¬ 
ed  by  his  Maker,  there  tvas,  a  (ingle  tree,  which  grew 
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Adam,  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  \  being  told,  that  they  fhoui  J 
furely  die  in  the  day  they  ate  of  rt.^  This  tree  was 
name  the  "Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  ana  Evil . 
This  prohibition,  however,  they  foon  broke  through. 
The  woman  having  entered  into  converiation  with  aie 
Serpent ,  was  by  him  perfuaded,  that  by  eating  of  the 
tree  (he  fhould  become  as  wife  as  God  himfelf  j  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  being  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and 
its  dedrable  property  of  imparting  w  ifdom,  (lie  plucked 
and  eat  5  giving  her  hulband  of  it  at  the  fame  time, 
who  did  likewife  eat. 

Before  this  tranfgretTion  of  the  divine  command, 
Adam  and  his  wife  had  no  occafion  for  clothes,  neither 
had  they  any  fenfe  of  (hame  ;  but  immediately  on  eat¬ 
ing  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  were  afhamed^  of  being 
naked,  and  made  aprons  of  fig  leaves  for  themfeives. 
On  hearing  the  voice  of  God  in  the  garden,  they  %vere 
terrified,  and  hid  themfeives  :  but  being  queftioned  by 
the  Deity,  they  confeifed  what  they  had  done,  and  re¬ 
ceived  fcntence  accordingly  5  the  man  being  condemn¬ 
ed  to  labour*,  the  woman  to  fiibje&ion  to  her  hulband, 
and  to  pain  in  child-bearing.  They  were  now  driven 
out  of  the  garden,  and  their  accefs  to  it  prevented  by 
a  terrible  apparition.  They  had  clothes  given  them  by 
the  Deity  made  of  the  fkms  ot  beads.  In  this  date 
Adam  had  feveral  children  5  the  names  of  only  three 
of  whom  we  arc  acquainted  with,  viz.  Cain,  Abel,  and 
Seth.  He  died  at  the  age  of  930  years.  ^ 

Thefe  arc  all  the  particulars  concerning  Adam’s 
life,  that  we  have  on  divine  authority  :  but  a  vad 
multitude  of  others  are  added  by  the  Jews,  Mahome¬ 
tans,  and  Fapifts;  all  of  which  mud  be  at  bed  conjec¬ 
tural  j  mod  of  them,  indeed,  appear  downright  falfc- 
hoods  or  absurdities.  T  he  curiodty  of  our  readers,  it  *s 
prefumed,  will  be  fuiiicicntly  gratified  bj  the  tew  wmch 
are  here  fubjoined. 

According  to  the  Talmudifls,  when  Adam  was  cre¬ 
ated,  his  body  was  of  immenfe  magnitude.  W  hen  he 
finned,  his  dature  was  reduced  to  a  hundred  ells,  ac¬ 
cording  to  feme  }  to  nine  hundred  cubits,  according 
to  others  5  who  think  this  was  done  at  the  requed  of 
the  angels,  who  were  afraid  of  fo  gigantic  a  cieature. 
In  the^ifiand  of  Ceylon  is  a  mountain,  called  the  Peak 
or  mountain  of  Adam,  from  its  being,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  country,  the  reudence  of  our  fird 
parents.  Here  the  print  of  his  footfteps,  above  two 
palms  in  length,  are  dill  pointed  out. 

Many  reveries  have  been  formed  concerning  the  per- 
fonal  beauty  of  Adam.  That  he  was  ahandfome  weil- 
fhaped  man  is  probable  5  but  fome  writers,  not  content 
with  this,  affirm,  that  God,  intending  to  create  man, 
clothed  Himfelf  with  a  perfeaiy  beautiful  human  body, 
making  this  his  model  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of 
Adam. 

Nor  has  the  imagination  been  lels  indulged  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  of  the  liuman  fpecies  male  and 

femaK _ It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  alb  the  fancies 

that  have  been  wrote  on  this  fubje£l  j  but  as  Madame 
Bourignon  has  made  a  confiderabie  figure  in  the  t  eh- 
gious ,  or  rath e r  fuperf  ilious,  world,  we  cannot  help  in¬ 
ferring  fome  of  her  opinions  concerning  the  fird  man, 
which  are  peculiarly  marvellous.  According  to  the 
revelations  of  this  lady,  Adam  before  his  fall  poffeffed 
in  himfelf  the  principles  of  both  fexes,  and  the  virtue 
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or  power  of  producing  his  like,  without  the  concur-  ^ 

lent  adiitancc  of  woman.  The  divifion  into  two  iexes, 

(he  imagined  %  was  a  ccnfequence  of  man’s  fin*,  and  ^  a  book> 
now,  ihe  obierves,  mankind  are  beccme  lo  many  min- 1 ntitied 
Jlers  in  nature,  being  much  lefs  perfect  in  this  reipeft  Lt  nouveau 
than  plants  or  trees,  which  are  capable  of  producing  del ^  etj* 
their  like  alone,  and  without  pain  or  nailery.  Sue  even  v.rdE- 

imagined,  that,  being  in  an  ecilacy,  fine  law*  the  figure  * 

of  Adam  before  he  fell,  with  the  manner  how.  by^ him¬ 
felf,  he  was  capable  of  procieating  other  men.  44  God,  ’ 
fays  (he,  44  reprefented  to  my  mind  the  beauty  of  tire 
firit  world,  and  the  manner  how  he  had  drawn  it  from 
the  chaos :  every  thing  was  bright,  transparent,  and 
darted  forth  life  and  ineffable  glory.  The  body  of 
Adam  was  purer  and  more  tranfparent  than  cryflal,  and 
vafily  fleet }  through  this  body  were  feeu  veflels  and 
rivulets  of  light,  which  penetrated  from  the  inward 
to  the  outward  parts,  through  all  his  pores.^  In  fome 
veffels  ran  fluids  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  vafitly  bright, 
and  quite  diaphanous.  The  moll  raviihing  harmony 
arofe  from  every  motion  ^  and  nothing  refilled,  or  could 
annoy  him.  His  dature  was  taller  than  the  p relent 
race  of  men  j  his  hair  was  fliort,  curled,  and  of  a  comm 
inclining  to  black  }  his  upper  lip  covered  with  fnort 
hair  :  and  inftead  of  the  beilial  parts  which  modeity 
will  not  allow  us  to  name,  he  tvas  fafliioned  as  our  bo¬ 
dies  will  be  in  the  life  eternal,  which  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  I  dare  reveal.  In  that  region  his  tiofe  was  form¬ 
ed  after  the  manner  of  a  face ,  which  diffufed  the  molt 
delicious  fragrancy  and  perfumes  >  wnence  alio  men 
were  to  iffue,  all  whofe  principles  *were  inherent  in 
him  :  there  being  in  his  belly  a  veflel,  where  little 
eggs  were  formed  5  and  a  fecond  veflel  filled  with  a 
fluid,  which  impregnated  thofe  eggs  :  and  when  man 
heated  himfeli  in  the  love  of  God,  the  defire  he  liad 
that  other  creatures  fhculd  exid  btfides  himfelt,  to 
praife  and  love  God,  carried  the  fluid  above  mentioned 
(by  means  of  the  fire  of  the  love  of  God),  to  drop  on 
one  or  more  of  thefe  eggs,  with  inexpreflible  delight ; 
which  being  thus  impregnated,  iflued,  fome  time  after,  f  /  e.  the 
out  of  man,  by  this  canal +,  in  the  fliape  of  an  egg,  canal, 
whence  a  perfea  man  was  hatched  by  infenfible  de- 
grees.  Woman  was  formed  by  taking  out  of  Adam’s 
Tides  the  veflels  that  contained  the  eggs  *,  which  (lie 
Bill  poflefles,  as  is  difeovered  by  anatomifts.” 

Many  others  have  believed,  that  Adam  at  his  firft 
creation  was  both  male  and  female  :  others,  that  he  had 
two  bodies  joining  together  at  the  fiioulders,  and  their 
faces  looking  oppoiite  rvays  like  thofe  of  Janus. 

Hence,  Try  thefe,  when  God  created  Eve,  he  had  no 
more  to  do  than  to  feparate  the  two  bodies  from  one 
another  J.  Of  all  others,  however,  the  opinion  of  J  See  An- 
Paracelfus  feems  the  mod  ridiculous  ||.  Negabat  primos 
parent cs  ante  lapfum  hahuiffe partes  genera tioni  hominis 
tiecejf arias  ;  credebat pofiea  accpjfijfe,  utjlrumam  gutturi .  VcfilUVll  dd 
Extravagant  things  are  aflerted  concerning  Adam’s  Phihfoplla^ 
knowledge.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  inflrudted  c.  ix.  p.  7:. 
by  the  Deity  how  to  accomplifh  the  work  appointed 
him,  whs.  to  drefs  the  garden,  and  keep  it  from  being 
defiroyed  by  the  brute  creatures  5  and  it  is  alfo  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  had-. likewife  every  piece  of  knowledge  com- 
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municated  to  him  that  was  either  neceflary  or  pleafing : 
but  that  he  was  acquainted  with  geometry,  mathema¬ 
tics,  rhetoric,  poetry,  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  credited  by  any  fober  perfon.  Some 
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rabbic-s,  indeed,  have  contented  themfelves  with  equal¬ 
ling  Adam’s  knowledge  to  that  of  Mofes  and  Solomon  5 
while  others,  again,  have  maintained  that  he  excelled 
the  angels  themfelves.  Several  Chriftians  fee m  to  be 
little  behind  thefe  Jews  in  the  degree  of  knowledge 
they  afcribe  to  Adam  }  nothing  being  hid  from  him, 
according  to  them,  except  contingent  events  relating 
to  futurity.  One  writer  indeed  (Pinedo)  excepts  po¬ 
litics  y  but  a  Carthufian  friar,  having  exhaufted  in  fa¬ 
vour  of.Ariftotle,  every  image  and  comparifon  he 
could  think  of,  at  laft  alferted  that  Ariflotle ’s  know¬ 
ledge  was  as  extcnfive  as  that  of  Adam.— In  confe- 
qucnce  of  this  furprifing  knowledge  with  which  Adam 
was  endued,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  confiderable 
author.  Ihe  Jew's  pretend  that  he  wrote  a  book  on 
the  creation,  and  another  on  the  Deity.  Some  rab- 
hies  afcribe  the  9 2d  pfalm  to  Adam  5  and  in  fome  ma- 
nufcnpts  the  Chaldee  title  of  this  pfalm  exprefsly  de¬ 
clares  that  this  is  the  fong  of  praife  which  the  fir  ft  man 
repeated  for  the  Sabbath  day. 

Various  conje&ures  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
place  where  man  was  firft  created,  and  where  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  was  fituated  5  but  none  of  thefe  have  any 
lolid  foundation.  The  Jews  tell  us,  that  Eden  was  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  the  ocean  5  and 
that  Adam,  being  banifhed  therefrom,  walked  acrofs 
the  fea,  which  he  found  every  way  fordable,  by  reafon 
of  his  enormous  ftature  The  Arabians  imagined  pa- 
radife  to  have  been  in  the  air  j  and  that  ‘our  firft  pa¬ 
rents  were  thrown  down  from  it  on  their  tranfgreflion, 
as  Vulcan  is  faid  to  have  been  thrown  down  headlong 
“from  heaven  by  Jupiter. 

,  s^ange  ftories  are  told  concerning  Adam’s  children. 
That  he  had  none  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  is  certain 
from  Scripture  ;  but  that  his  marriage  wfith  Eve  was 
not  confummated  till  after  .the  fall,  cannot  be  proved 
from  thence.  Some  imagine,  that,  for  many  years  af¬ 
ter  the  fall,  Adam  denied  himfelf  the  connubial  joys 
by  w'ay  of  penance  ;  others,  that  he  cohabited  with 
another  woman,  wliofe  name  was  Lillith.  The 
Mahometans  tell  us,  that  our  firft  parents  having  been 
thrown  headlong  from  the  celeftial  paradife,  Adam 
fell  upon  the  ille  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  j  and  Eve  on  Iodda,  a  port  of  the  Red  fea,  not 
far  from  Mecca.  After  a  reparation  of  upwards  of 
200  years,  they  met  in  Ceylon,  where  they  multiplied  : 
according  to  fome  Eve  had  twenty,  according  to  others 
only  eight,  deliveries  5  bringing  forth  at  each  time 
twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  who  afterwards  married. 
The  rabbins  imagine  that  Eve  brought  forth  Cain 
and  Abel  at  a  birth  5  that  Adam  wept  for  Abel  an 
hundred  years  in.the  valley  of  tears  near  Hebron,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  he  did  not  cohabit  with  his  wife $  and 
that  this  feparation  would  probably  have  continued 
longer,  had  it  not  been  forbid  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  affirm,  that  the  fait  lake  on 
the  mountain  of  Colombo  confifts  wholly  of  the  tears 
which  Eve  for  one  hundred  years1  together  {hed  becaufe 
of  Abel’s  death. 

Some  of  the  Arabians  tell  us,  that  Adam  was  bu¬ 
ried  near  Mecca  on  Mount  Abukobeis  5  others,  that 
Noah,  having  laid  his  body  in  the  ark,  caufed  it  to 
be  carried  after  the  deluge  to  Jerufalem  by  Melchife- 
deck  the  fon  of  Shem :  of  this  opinion  are  the  eaftem 
:  Chriftians  5  but  the  Perfians  affirm  that  he  was  interred 
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in  the  ille  of  Serendib,  where  his  corpfe  was  guarded  by 
lions  at  the  time  the  giants  warred  upon  one  another. 
St  Jerome  imagined  that  Adam  was  buried  at  Hebron  5 
others,  on  Mount  Calvary.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
he  died  on  the  very  fpot  where  Jerufalem  was  after¬ 
wards  built  5  and  was  buried  on  the  place  where  Chrift 
fuffered,  that  fo  his  bones  might  be  fprinkled  with  the 
-Saviour’s  blood. 

Adam,  Melchior,  lived  in  the  17th  century.  He 
was  born  in  the  territory  of  Grotkaw  in  Silefia,  and 
educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg,  where  the  dukes  of 
that  name,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  encouraged 
learning  and  the  reformed  religion  as  profefled  by  Cal¬ 
vin.  Here  he  became  a  firm  Proteftant;  and  was 
enabled  to  purfue  his  ftudies  by  the  liberality  of  a  per- 
fon  of  quality,  who  had  left  feveral  exhibitions  for 
young  ftudents.  He  was  appointed  reClor  of  a  col¬ 
lege  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  publifhed  his  firft  volume 
of  illuftrious  men  in  the  year  1615.  This  volume, 
which  confifted  of  philofophers,  poets,  writers  on  po¬ 
lite  literature,  and  hiftorians,  &c.  was  followed  by 
three  others  :  that  which  treated  of  divines  was  printed 
in  1619  5  that  of  the  lawyers  came  next ;  and,  finally, 
that  of  the  phyficians  :  the  two  laft  were  publifhed  in 
1620.  All  the  learned  men,  whofe  lives  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  thefe  four  volumes,  lived  in  the  1 6th,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  and  are  either  Germans  or 
Flemings  ;  but  he  publifhed  in  1618  the  lives  of  twenty 
divines,  of  other  countries  in  a  feparate  volume.  All 
his  divines  are.  Proteftants.  The  Lutherans  were  not 
pleafed  with  him,  for  they  thought  him  partial  5  and 
will  not  allow  his  work  to  be  a  proper  ftandard  of  the 
learning  of  Germany.  He  was  the  au'thor  of  feveral 
other  works  befides  his  lives.  His  induftry  as  a  bio¬ 
grapher  is  commended  by  Bayle,  who  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  his  labours.  He  died  in  1622. 

Adam,  Robert ,  an  eminent  architeCl,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  172S.  He  was  the  fecond  fon 
of  William  Adam,  Efq.  of  Maryburgh,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  who  has  alfo  left  fome  refpe&able  fpecimens 
of  his  genius  and  abilities  as  an  arghiteft  in  Hope- 
toun  houfe,  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
which  were  ereCled  from  defigns  executed  by  him.  And 
it.  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  fortunate  circumftance  of 
his  father’s  example  that  young  Adam  firft  direfted 
his.  attention  to  thofe  ftudies,  in  the  profecution  of 
which,  he  afterwards  rofe  to  fuch  diftinguifhed  cele¬ 
brity.  He  received  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  improving 
and. enlarging  his  mind,  by  the  converfation  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  fome  of  the  firft  literary  characters  of  the 
age  who  were  then  rifing  into  reputation,  or  have 
iince  eftabliftied  their  fame  as  hiftorians  and  philofo¬ 
phers.  .  Among  thefe  were  Mr  Hume,  Dr  Robertfon, 
Dr  Smith,  and  Dr  Fergufon,  who  were  the  friends 
and  companions  of  the  father,  and  who  continued 
-through  life  their  friendfhip  and  attachment  to  the  fon. 

In  the  year  1754  Mr  Adam  travelled  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  with  a  view  to  extend  his  knowledge  and  im¬ 
prove  his  tafte  in  architecture,  and  refided  in  Italy  for 
three  years.  Here  he  furveyed  and  ftudied  thofe  noble 
fpecimens  of  ancient  grandeur  which  the  magnificent 
public  edifices  of  the  Romans,  even  in  ruins,  ftill  ex¬ 
hibit.  Eut  he  faw  with  regret,  that  the  public  build¬ 
ings,  conftrucled  with  more  durable  materials  and 
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greater  flrength  and  folidity,  had  alone  been  able  to 
'  refill,  during  the  lapfe  of  ages,  the  injuries  of  time, 
and  the  more  dedru&ive  hand  of  the  northern  barba¬ 
rians,  whofe  progrefs  was  marked  with  ruin  and  def¬ 
lation.  Not  a  veltige  of  any  of  the  private  buildings 
of  the  wealthy  citizens,  which  have  been  defcribed  and 
celebrated  by  their  writers  for  their  magnificence,  now 
remains  *,  and  even  the  fituation  of  fome  of  the  fplendvd 
villas  of  the  luxurious  Romans  is  fcarcely  known.  In 
tracing  the  progrefs  of  architecture  and  the  other  fine 
arts  among'  the  Romans,  Mr  Adam  obferved  that  they 
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h&&  vifibly  declined  previous  to  the  time  of  Dioclefian} 
but  he  was  alfo  convinced  that  the  liberal  patronage 
and  munificence  of  that  emperor  had  revived  during 
his  reign  a  better  tafte  for  architecture,  and  had  form¬ 
ed  artills  who  were  capable  of  imitating  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  ilile  of  a  purer  age.  He  had  feen  this  remark¬ 
ably  exemplified  in  the  public  baths  at  Rome,  which 
were  ereCted  by  him,  the  moll  entire  and  the  noblelt 
of  the  ancient  buildings.  Admiring  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  genius  of  the  artills,  from  whofe  defigns 
fuch  magnificent  ftru&ures  had  been  executed,  he  was 
anxious  to  fee  and  Itudy  any  remains  that  yet  exilted 
of  thofe  mailers  whofe  works  are  linking  monuments 
of  an  elegant  and  improved  talle,  but  whofe  names, 
amid  the  wrecks  of  time,  have  funk  into  oblivion.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Spa¬ 
latro,  in  Dalmatia,  to  vifit  and  examine  the  private  pa¬ 
lace  of  Dioclefian,  in  which  that  emperor  refided  for 
nine  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  to  which  he  re¬ 
tired  in  the  year  305,  when  he  religned  the  government 
of  the  empire.  JVIr  Adam  failed  from  Venice  in  July 
1 754,  accompanied  by  M.  CleriiTeau,  a  French  artid  and 
antiquarian,  and  two  experienced  draughtfmen.  On 
their  arrival  at  Spalatro,  they  found  that  though  the  pa¬ 
lace  had  differed  much  from  the  injuries  of  time,  yet  it 
had  fullained  not  lefs  from  the  dilapidations  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  procure  materials  for  building,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  ilrudlure  were  covered  with 
modern  houfes.  With  high  expectations  of  fuccefs, 
they  commenced  their  labours,  but  were  foon  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  government. 
SufpeCting  that  their  objedi  was  to  view  and  make  plans 
of  the  fortifications,  an  immediate  and  peremptory  or¬ 
der  was  iffued  by  the  governor,  commanding  them  to 
defill.  This  order,  however,  was  foon  counteracted 
through  the  mediation  of  General  Grieme,  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Venetian  forces  \  and  they  were 
permitted  to  proceed  in  their  undertaking.  They  re¬ 
lumed  their  labours  with  double  ardour,  and  in  five, 
weeks  finilhed  plans  and  views  of  the  fragments  which 
remain,  from  which  they  were  enabled  to  execute  per- 
feCt  defigns  of  the  entire  building. 

Mr  Adam  now  returned  to  England,  and  foon  rofe 
to  very  confiderable  profeffional  eminence.  In  1762 
he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  king,  and  the  year 
following  he  prefented  to  the  puolic  the  fruit  of  his 
voyage  to  Spalatro,  in  a  fpendid  work  dedicated  to  his 
majelty,  which  contains  engravings  and  defcriptions  of 
the  ruins  of  the  palace.  A  later  traveller,  tile  Abbe 
Fortis,  fpeaking  of  the  ruins  of  this  palace,  fays,  “  I 
will  not  pretend  to  mention  the  great  Roman  remains, 
for  which  this  noble  city  is  chiefly  known  and  cele¬ 
brated.  The  lovers  of  architecture  and  antiquity  are 
fhfficiently  acquainted  with  them  by  the  work  of  Mr 
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Adam,  who  has  done  full  juflice  to  thefe  fuperb  veili- 
ges  by  his  elegant  drawings  and  engravings.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  however,  the  coarfenefs  of  the  work,  and  the  bad 
talle  of  the  age  are  equal  to  the  magnificence  oi  the 
buildings.  For  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  detraCt  from 
the  merit  of  the  auguft  remains  of  Dioclefian’s  palace. 
I  count  them  among  the  moil  refpeCtable  monuments 
of  antiquity  now  extant.”  And  the  hiftorian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  inconsequence 
of  this  obfervation,  after  having  expreffed  a  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  work,  has  thrown  out  a  fufpicion  of 
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the  accuracy  of  the  repreientations  and  defcriptions 
“  For  the  account  of  Dioclefian’s  palace,  fays  Mr  Gibbon, 
we  are  indebted  to  an  ingenious  artilt  of  our  own  time 
and  country,  whom  a  very  liberal  curiofity  had  carried 
into  the  heart  of  Dalmatia.  But  there  is  room  to  ful- 
pecl  that  the  elegance  of  his  defigns  and  engravings 
has  fome  what  flattered  the  objects  which  it  was  their 
purpofe  to  reprefent.  We  are  informed  by  a  more  re¬ 
cent  and  very  judicious  traveller,  that  the  awful  ruins 
of  Spalatro  are  not  lefs  expreffive  of  the  decline  of  the 
arts,  than  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
time  of  Dioclefian.”  Mr  Gibbon’s  criticifin  is  fcarcely 
fupported  by  the  obfervation  of  the  Abbe  Fortis  }  and 
what  the  latter  has  advanced  on  this  fubjeCt  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  confident  with  itfelf :  for  while  he  cenfures  the 
coarfenefs  of  the  work  and  the  bad  tade  of  the  age,  he 
bedows  fomething  like  indireCt  praife,  when  he  adds 
that,  he  means  not  to  detraCt  from  the  merit  of  tne  ^ 
augud  remains  of  this  edifice,  and  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  mod  refpeCtable  monuments  of  antiquity  now  ex¬ 
tant.  The  apparent  coarfenefs  of  the  work  is  probably 
owing  to  the  effe&s  of  the  weather,  which  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  fmooth  polifh  of  the  chiffel  which  it  origi¬ 
nally  received  }  and  Mr  Adam  allows,  that,  previous 
to  this  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  arts  had  vifi¬ 
bly  declined,  but  at  the  fame  time  contends,  that  the 
buildings  ereCted  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  exhibit 
convincing  proofs  of  the  ftile  and  manner  of  a  purer 
age.  But  of  this,  the  admirer  of  this  elegant  art  may 
judge  for  himfeif,  by  confulting  the  engravings  and 
defcriptions,  the  accuracy  and  faithfulncfs  of  which 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt. 

In  the  year  1768  Mr  Adam  obtained  a  feat  in  par* 
liament.  He  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  county  of 
Kinrofs  }  and  about  the  fame  time  he  rtfigned  his  of¬ 
fice  of  architect  to  the  king.  But  he  continued  his 
profeffional  career  with  increafing  reputation  }  and  a- 
bout  the  year  1773,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
James,  who  alfo  rofe  to  confiderable  eminence  as  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  he  publidied  another  fplendid  work,  confiding 
of  plans  and  elevations  of  public  and  private  buildings 
which  were  ereCted  from  their  defigns.  Among  thefe 
are  Lord  Mansfield’s  houfe  at  Caenwood,  Luton  houfe 
in  Bedfordfiiire  belonging  to  Lord  Bute,  the  new  Gate¬ 
way  of  the  Admiralty  Office,  the  Regider  Office  .at 
Edinburgh  &c.  which  are  univerfally  admired  as  pre¬ 
cious  monuments  of  elegant  defign  and  correct  tade. 
The  Adel  phi  buildings  at  London,  which  are  alfo  drik- 
ing  examples  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Medrs  A- 
dam,  proved  an  unfuccefsful  fpeculation.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  a  nation  were  perhaps  only  equal  to  fo 
extenfive  an  undertaking  :  it  was  too  great  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  private  citizens. 

The  buildings  which  have  been  more  lately  ereCted 
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Adam.  from  the  dcfigns  of  Mr  Adam,  afford  additional  proofs 
of  the  unlimited  extent  of  his  invention,  and  the  amaz¬ 
ing  fertility  of  his  genius.  .Thofe  parts  of  the  new 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  which  have  been  completed, 
and  the  Infirmary  at  Glafgow,  need  only  be  mentioned 
in  proof  of  our  remark.  The  latter  edifice  we  have 
often  beheld  and  contemplated  with  thofe  feelings  of 
admiration,  elevated  to  a  kind  of  rapturous  entliufiafm, 
which  the  rare  union  of  perfeft  lymmetry  and  elegant 
difpofition  of  parts  combined  with  inexpreihble  beauty 
and  lightnefs  into  one  whole  feldom  fails  to  infpire. 
We  have  alfo  feen  and  admired  elegant  defigns  execu¬ 
ted.  by  Mr  Adam,  which  were  intended  for  the  South 
Bridge  and  South  Bridge  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  if 
they  had  been  adopted,  would  have  added  much  to  the 
•  decoration  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  $  but  being  con- 
fidered  unfuitable  to  the  talle  or  economy  of  the  times 
they  wrere  rejected. 

Strange  incongruities  appear  in  buildings  which  have 
been  creeled  from  defigns  by  Mr  Adam.  But  of  thefe 
it  muft  be.  obferved,  that  they  have  been  altered  and 
mutilated  in  the  execution,  according  to  the  capricious 
fancy  and  vulgar  tade  of  the  owners  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  flight  deviation  changes  the  chara6ler 
and  mars  the  e fie 61  of  the  general  defign.  A  lady  of 
rank  wfas  furnifhed  by  Mr  Adam  with  a  defign  of  a 
houfe,  which,  after  being  executed,  he  w^as  aftonifhed 
to  find  out  of  all  proportion.  On  inquiring  the  caufe, 
he  w7as  informed  that  the  pediment  which  he  had  de¬ 
fined  would  not  admit  a  piece  of  rude  fculpture  which 
represented  the  arms  of  the  family,  and  by  the  date 
which  it  bore  incontedably  proved  its  antiquity.  It 
was  therefore  abfolutely  necelTary  to  enlarge  the  di- 
i nen lions  of  the  pediment,  to  receive  this  ancient  badge 
ol  family  honour,  and  facrifice  the  beauty  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  W'hole  building.  We  have  feen  a  large 
public  edifice  which  was  alio  defigned  by  Mr  Adam  ; 
but  when  it  was  erecled,  the  length  was  curtailed  of 
the  fpace  of  two  windows,  while  the  other  parts  re¬ 
mained  according  to  the  original  plan.  It  now  pre¬ 
fects  a  heavy  unfightly  pile,  inilead  of  that  elegance 
of  proportion  and  corre&nefs  of  flyle  wfiiich  the  faith¬ 
ful  execution  of  Mr  Adam’s  defign  would  have  proba¬ 
bly  exhibited. 

To  the  lad  period  of  his  life,  Mr  Adam  difplayed 
an  mcreafing  vigour  of  genius  and  refinement  of  tade 
for,  in  the  (pace  of  one  year  preceding  his  death,  he 
defigned  eight  great  public  works,  befides  twenty-five 
private  buildings,  fo  various  in  their  flyle,  and  beautiful 
in  their  compofition,  that  they  have  been  allowed,  by  the 
beft  judges,  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  eftablifh  his 
fame  unrivalled  as  an  artifl.  The  prefent  improved 
taftr,  which  now  pretty  generally  prevails  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  edifices,  undoubtedly  ow^es  much  to  the 
elegant  and  correfl  flyle  introduced  by  Mr  Adam. 
His  fertile  genius  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  decoration  of  buildings  $  it  difplayed  itfelf  with 
equal  e fie 61  in  the  internal  arrangement  and  difpofition 
of  the  apartments,  and  in  the  varied,  elegant,  and 
beautiful  ornaments’  of  chimney  pieces  and  ceilings. 
But  not  only  did  he  introduce  a  total  change  in  the 
archite6lure  of  the  country,  the  manufactures  alfo 
which  are  in  any  w7ay  conne6led  with  decoration,  ex¬ 
perienced  a  confiderable  degree  of  improvement  by  the 
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exerciie  of  his  inventive  powers.  His  talents  extend-  Adam 
ed  beyond  the  line  of  his  own  profeffion  ;  he  difplayed  II 
m  his  numerous  drawings  in  landfcape,  a  luxuriance  of  Ad:imi- 
compofition,  and  an  efTed  of  light  and  fliadow  which  * — “ 

have  rarely  been  equalled. 

He  died  on  the  3d  of  March  1792,  by  the  burding 
of  a  blood-vefiel,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
huned  in  Weftminfler  Abbey.  His  funeral  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  fele6l  number  of  friends,  fame  of  them  of 
diilinguifhed  rank,  w?ho  edeemed  him  while  living, 
and  who  wfilhed  to  exprefs  this  laft  mark  of  regard! 

The  many  elegant  buildings,  public  and  private,  ere6l- 
ed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  defigns 
Oi  Mr  Adam,  will  remain  lading  monuments  of  h‘s 
taile  and  genius  $  and  the  natural  fuavity  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  joined  to  the  excellence  of  his  moral  characler, 
fecured  to  him  the  affe&ionate  regard  of  his  friends, 
and  the  edeem  ol  allwfiio  enjoyed  his  acquaintance. 

James  Adam,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  afibciated  with  his  brother  in  many  of  his  labours, 
died  011  the  20th  Oflober  1794.  * 

Adam's  Apple,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  Citrut. 

See  Botany  Index, 

.  Adam's  Bridge ,  or  Rama's  Bridge,  in  Geography,  a 
ridge  of  fands  and  rocks,  extending  acrofs  the  north 
end  of  Manara  gulf,  from  the  illand  of  that  name,  on 
the  north-weft  coad  of  Ceylon,  to  Ramencote  or  Ra- 
mankoil  ifland,  off  Raman  point. 

Adam's  Need/e,  See  Yucca,  Botany  Index. 

Adam's  Peak,  a  high  mountain  of  the  Ead  Indies, 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  on  the  top  of  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  fird  man  wTas  created.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  fugar  loaf,  and  terminates  in  a  circular  plain  about 
200  paces  in  diameter.  I  he  fummit  is  covered  with 
trees,  and  has  a  deep  lake  which  fupplies  the  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  of  the  ifland.  The  mountain  is  feen  at  the 
didance  of  twenty  leagues  from  fea.  It  is  fituated  in 
N.  Lat.  5.  55.  E.  Long.  80.  39.  See  Adam. 

Adam,  or  Adom,  a  town  in  the  Pernsa  or  on  the 
other  fide  the  Jordan,  over  againd  Jericho,  wfiiere  the 
Jordan  began  to  be  dried  up  on  the  paffage  of  the 
Ifraelites,  (Joffiua). 

ADAMA,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  towns  that  were 
involved  in  the  dedru6lion  of  Sodom  ;  (Mofes). 

ADAMANT,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  dia¬ 
mond.  (See  Diamond).  It  is  likewfife  applied  to  the 
fcoriae  of  gold,  the  magnet,  &c. 

ADAMARA,  in  Geography,  a  didri6l  of  Abyf- 
finia,  near  the  province  of  Waldubba,  containing  le- 
veral  confiderable  villages,  that  are  inhabited  by  Ma¬ 
hometans  ;  wfiio  by  their,  number  and  drength  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fafety  of  the  monks  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  fo  called  from  Adama,  which  in  the 
Amharic  dialed  fignifies  pleafant,  the  name  of  an  ad¬ 
jacent  mountain.  The  river  Anzo  runs  in  a  contigu¬ 
ous  valley.  ( Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  179 .) 

ADAMIC  earth,  a  name  given  to  common  red 
clay,  alluding  to  that  fpecies  of  earth  of  wfiiich  the  fird 
man  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  made. 

AD  AMI  pomum,  in  Anatomy,  a  protuberance  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  throat,  formed  by  the  os  hyoides. 

It  is  thought  to  be  fo  called  upon  a  drange  conceit, 
that  a  piece  of  the  forbidden  apple,  which  Adam  ale, 
duck  by  the  way,  and  occafioned  it. 

ADAMITES, 
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Adamites  ADAMlTES,  or  Adamians,  in  EccliJiaJIical  Ih- 
D  Jtory>  the  name  of  a  feci  of  ancient  heretics,  fuppofed 
Adamfon.  tQ  ^ave  been  a  branch  of  the  Bafilidians  and  Carpocra- 
*  tians. 

Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  they  were  called  Adamites 
from  their  pretending  to  be  re-eflablifhed  in  the  flate 
of  innocence,  and  to  be  fuch  as  Adam  was  at  the  mo- * 
ment  of  his  creation,  whence  they  ought  to  imitate  him 
in  his  nakednefs.  They  rejected  marriage  j  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  the  conjugal  union  would  never  have  taken 
place  upon  earth  had  fin  been  unknown. 

This  obfcure  and  ridiculous  fe6l  did  not  at  firft  laffc 
long  *,  but  it  was  revived,  with  additional  abfurdities, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  by  one  Tandamus,  fince  known 
by  the  name  of  Tanchelin,  who  propagated  his  errors 
at  Antwerp,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  V. 
He  maintained,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  diflin£lion 
between  priefts  and  laymen,  and  that  fornication  and 
adultery  were  meritorious  a&ions.  Tanchelin  had  a 
great  number  of  followers,  and  was  eonflantly  attend¬ 
ed  by  3000  of  thefe  profligates  in  arms.  His  fed  did 
not,  however,  continue  long  after  his  death  \  but  ano¬ 
ther  appeared  under  the  name  of  Tur lupins ,  in  Savoy 
and  Dauphiny,  where  they  committed  the  moil  brutal 
adtions  in  open  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders,  fpread  thefe  errors  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  particularly  in  the  army  of 
the  famous  Zifca,  notwithstanding  the  fevere  difcipline 
he  maintained.  Picard  pretended  that  he  was  fent  into 
the  world  as  a  new  Adam,  to  re-eftabliffi  the  law  of 
nature  ;  and  which,  according  to  him,  confifled  in  ex- 
pofing  every  part  of  the  body,  and  having  all  the  wo¬ 
men  in  common.  This  fed  found  alfo  fome  partizans 
in  Poland,  Holland,  and  England  :  they  aflemblcd  in 
the  night \  and  it  is  afferted,  that  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxims  of  their  fociety  was  contained  in  the 
following  verfe  : 

Jura ,  perjura ,  fecretum  prodere  tioli. 

ADAMS,  in  Geography ,  a  townffiip  of  Berkfhire 
county,  in  the  Hate  of  MaiTachufets  in  North  America. 
It  is  140  miles  north-well  of  Bollon,  and  contains 
2040  inhabitants.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  diflridl, 
a  llream  called  Hudfon’s  brook,  has  worn  a  channel 
through  a  llratum  of  white  marble,  and  over  the  chan¬ 
nel  the  rocks  form  a  fine  natural  bridge  which  is  1*2  or 
15  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  more  than  60  feet 
above  the  water. 

ADAMSHIDE,  a  diltrid  of  the  circle  of  Raften- 
burg,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  which,  with 
Dombrolken,  was  bought,  in  1737,  for  42,000  dollars. 

ADAMSON,  Patrick,  a  Scottilh  prelate,  arch- 
bilhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  was  born  in  the  year.  1543  in 
the  town  of  Perth,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  ;  and  afterwards  lludied  philofophy,  and 
took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  at  the  univerfity  of 
St  Andrew’s.  In  the  year  1 566,  he  fet  out  for  Paris, 
as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman.  In  the  month  of 
June  of  the  fame  year,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  being  de¬ 
livered  of  a  fon,  afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and 
I.  of  England,  Mr  Adamfon  -wrote  a  Latin  poem  on 
the  oceafion.  In  this  poem  he  gave  the  prince  the 
titles  of  king  of  France  and  England,  and  this  proof 
of  his  loyalty  involved  him  in  difficulties;  for  the 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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French  court  Was  offended,  and  ordered  him  to  be  ar-  AT.y.fofv 
relied  ;  and  he  was  confined  for  fix  months.  He  was 
releafed  only  through  the  interceffion  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  interetled  them- 
felves  in  his  behalf.  As  foon  as  he  recovered  his  li¬ 
berty,  he  retired  with  his  pupil  to  Bourges,  He  was 
in  this  city  during  the  mafiacre  at  Paris  }  and  the.  fame 
perfecuting  fpirit  prevailing  among  the  Catholics  at 
Bourges  as  at  the  metropolis,  he  lived  concealed  for 
feven  months  in  a  public  houfe,  the  mailer  of  which, 
upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  wTas  thrown  from  the  top 
thereof,  and  had  his  brains  dallied  out,  for  his  charity 
to  heretics.  Whilil  Mr  Adamfon  lay  thus  in  his.  fe- 
pulchre,  as  he  called  it,  he  wrote  his  Latin  poetical 
verfion  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  his  T.  ragedy  ol  Herod 
in  the  fame  language.  In  the  year  1573?  returned 
to  Scotland  }  and,  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  be¬ 
came  miniller  of  Pailley.  In  the  year  1575?  ^ie  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners,  by  the  general  af- 
fembly,  to  fettle  the  jurifdi&ion  and  policy  of  the 
church  5  and  the  following  year  he  was  named,  with 
Mr  David  Lindfay,  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
earl  of  Morton,  then  regent.  About  this  time  the 
earl  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  \  and,  on  the 
death  of  Biffiop  Douglas,  promoted  him  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  of  St  Andrew’s,  a  dignity  which  brought 
upon  him  great  trouble  and  uneafinefs  :  for  now  the 
elamour  of  the  Prelhyterian  party  rofe  very  high  againfl 
him,  and  many  inconfiftent  abfurd  llories  were,  propa¬ 
gated  concerning  him.  Soon  after  his  promotion,  he 
publiffied  his  catechifm  in  Latin  verfe,  a  work  highly 
approved  even  by  his  enemies  j  but,  nevertheless,  they 
Hill  continued  to  perfecute  him  with  great  violence. 

In  1578,  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  general  affembly, 
which  procured  him  peace  but  for  a  very  little  time  ; 
for  the  year  following,  freffi  accufations  were  brought 
againfl  him.  In  the  year  1582,  being  attacked  with 
a  grievous  difeafe,  in  which  the  phyficians  could  give 
him  no  relief,  he  happened  to  take  a  fimple  medicine 
from  an  old  woman,  which  did  him  fervice.  "I  he  wo¬ 
man  wffiofe  name  was  Alifon  Pearfon,  was  thereupon 
charged  with  witchcraft,  and  committed  to  priion,  hut 
efcaped  out  of  her  confinement  \  however,  about  four 
years  afterwards,  fhe  was  again  found  and  burnt  for  a 
witch.  In  1583,  King  James  came  to  St  Andrews  $ 
and  the  archbifhop,  being  much  recovered,  preached 
before  him,  and  difputed  with  Mr  Andrew  Melvil,.  in 
prefence  of  his  majefty,  with  great  reputation ;  which 
drew  upon  him  freffi  calumny  and  perfecution.  The 
king,  however,  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  him,  that  he 
fent  him  ambaffador  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  whoie 
court  he  refided  for  fome  years.  His  condudl,  .during 
his  embaffy,  has  been  varioufly  reported  by  different 
authors.  Two  things  he  principally  laboured,,  viz.  the 
recommending  the  king  his  mailer,  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England,  and  the  procuring  fome  fupport  lor 
the  epifcopal  party  in  Scotland.  His  eloquent  preach¬ 
ing  drewr  after  him  fuch  crowds  of  people,  and  raifed 
in  their  minds  fuch  a  high  idea  of  the  young  king  his 
matter,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  forbade  him  to  enter  the 
pulpit  during  his  flay  in  her  dominions.  In. 15 84*  ^ie 
wTas  recalled,  and  fat  in  the  parliament  held  in  Augull 
at  Edinburgh.  The  Prelhyterian  party  w'as  Hill  very 
violent  againfl  the  archbifhop.  A  provincial  fynod 
was  held  at  St  Andrew’s  in  April  1586:  the  arch- 
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Adamfon  biiliop  was  here  accufed  and  excommunicated  :  he  ap- 

Adanfon  Se^led  \°  the  kin&  and  thc  ftates,  but  this  availed  him 

_ 1  lltt]e  5  for  the  mob  being  excited  againft  him,  he  durft 

fcarce  appear  in  public.  At  the  next  general  ailembly, 
a  paper  being  produced,  containing  "the  archbifliop’s 
fubmiiiion,  he  was  abiolved  from  the  excommunication. 
In  1588,  frefli  accufations  were  brought  againft  him. 
X  he  year  following,  he  publifhed  the  Lamentations  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  Latin  verfe  5  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  king,  complaining  of  his  hard  ufage.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  he  publiihed  atranfla- 
tion  of  the  Apocalypfe,  in  I.  a  tin  verfe  ;  and  a  copy 
of  Latin  yerfes,  addreffed  alfo  to  his  majefty,  de¬ 
ploring  his  .  diitrefs.  The  king,  however,  was  not 
moved  by  his  application  ;  for  the  revenue  of  his  fee 
was  granted  to  the  duke  of  Lennox ;  fo  that  the  pre- 
*  and  his  family  were  literally  reduced  to  the  want 
of  bread.  During  the  remaining  part  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  li  •  e  he  was  fupported  by  charitable  contribution, 
and  he  died  in  1 591.  The  character  of  this  prelate 
has  been  varioufly  represented,  according  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  religion  and  politics  which  prevailed.  But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  encouraged  and  fupported, 
under  the  authority  of  the  king,  oppreftive  and  injuri¬ 
ous  meafures..  Bigotted  and  tijxdd,  he  wanted  that 
firmnefs  and  intrepidity,  which  promife  fteadinefs  and 
uniformity  of  conduft  in  the  confpicuous  characters  of 
turbulent  times.  His  learning  was  unqueftioned  ;  and 
he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher.  In 
his  adverftty  he  fubmitted  with  pious  refignation  to  his 
hard  fate.  The  panegyric  of  the  editor  of  his  works, 
Mr  Wilfon,  is  extravagant  and  abfurd.  He  fays,  that 
*  he  was  a  miracle  of  nature,  and  rather  feemed  to  be 
the  immediate  produ&ion  of  God  Almighty,  than  born 
of  a  woman.” 

ADAMUS,  the  philofopher’s  ftone  is  fo  called  by 
alchemiils  they  fay  it  is  an  animal,  and  that  it  has 
carried  its  invifible  Eve  in  its  body,  fince  the  moment 
they  were  united  by  the  Creator.. 

ADANA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Natolia,  and  in  the  province. of  Caramania.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Choquen  ;  on  the  banks  of  which 
frauds  a  fmall  but  ftrong  caftle  built  on  a  rock.  It  has 
a  great  number  of  beautiful  fountains  brought  from  the 
river  by  means-  of  waterworks;  Over  the  river  there 
is  a  ftately  bridge  Y>f  fifteen  arches,  which  leads  to  the 
water-works.  rI  he  climate  is  pleafant  and  healthy, 
and  the  winter  mild  and  ferene  :  but  the  fummer  is  fo 
hot  as  to  oblige  the  principal  inhabitants  to  retire  into 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  they  fpend  fix 
months,  among  fhady  trees  and  grottoes,  in  a  moft  deli¬ 
cious  manner.  The  adjacent  country  is  rich  and  fer¬ 
ule,  and  produces  melons,  cucumbers,  pomegranates 
pulfe,  and  herbs  of  all  forts,  all  the  year  round  5  be¬ 
sides  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  in  their  proper  feafon.  It 
Is  30.  miles,  north-eaft  of  Tarfes,  on  the  road  to  Alep¬ 
po.  E.  Long.  3 6.  12.  N.  Lat.  38.  10. 

ADANSON,  Mi.chael,  a  celebrated  naturalift, 
was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  the  year  1727.  He 
was  fent  to  Paris  in  eaidy  life,  and  devoted  his  ftudies 
with  great  aftiduity  to  medicine,  botany,  and  aftro- 
nomy,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Reaumur. 
He  went  to 'Senegal  in  the  year  1738,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  fix  years  examining  the  natural  productions  of 
that  country.  He  prefixed  the  fruits  of  his  diftove- 
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ries  in  geography  and  natural  hiftory  to  the  Royal  Adanfoni* 
Academy  j  and  111  confequence  of  thefe  communica-  li 
tions  he  was  appointed  one  of  their  correfponding  Adder* 
members.  In  the  year  1759,  on  the  death  of  Reau-  ' 

-  mur  he  was  elefted  a  member  in  his  place  5  and  about 
the  fame  time  he  wTas  admitted  an  honorary  member  of 
.  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Having  fpent  fix  years 
in  Senegal,  he  returned  to  Paris,  wdiere  he  publifhed  rv 
work  entitled,  BiJioire  Naturclle  du  Senegal,  in  4to  - 
and  in  1763  his  Families  des  Plantes,  2  vols  8vo.  In 
the  year  1775  he  presented  to  the  academy  the  plan  of 
a  natural  hiftory,  which  he  did  not  live  to  execute. 

He  died  foon  after }  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
exaClly  known. 

ADANSONIA,  Ethiopian  Sour-gourd,  Mon¬ 
kies  bread,  or  African  Calabash  tree.  See 
Botany  Index. 

ADAR,  tlm  name  of  a  Hebrew  month*  anfwering 
to  the  end  of  bebruary  and  beginning,  of  March,  the 
12th  of  their  facred,  and  6th  of  their  civil  year.  On 
the  7th  day  of  it,  the  Jews  keep  a  fail  for  the  death  of 
Molesj  on  the  13th,  they  have  the  feaft  of  Efther  : 
and  on  the  14th,  they  celebrate  the  feaft, of  Purim,for 
their  deliverance  from  Haniari’s  confpiracy.  As  the 
lunar  year,  which  the  Jews  followed  in  their  calcula¬ 
tions,  is  fliorter  than  the  folar  by  about  11  days,  which 
at  the  end  of  three  years  make  a  month,  they  then  in¬ 
tercalate  a  13th  month,  which  they  call  Veadar ,  or  the 
flecond  Adar.  _  ’ 

AD  ARC  E,  a  kind  of  concreted  falts  found  on  reeds 
and  other  vegetables,,  and  applied  by  the  ancients  as  a 
remedy  in  feveral  cutaneous  difeafes. 

..  ADARCON,  in  Jewifh  Antiquity,  a  gold  coin  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  -worth -about  15s.  fterling.  1 

ADARME,  in  Commerce,  a  fmall  weight  in  Spain,, 
which  is  alfo  ufed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  ..and  in  all  Spanifti 
America.  It  is  the  16th  part  of  an  ounce,  which  at 
Paris  is  called  the  demi-gros.  But  the  Spanifh  ounce 
is  feven  per  cent .  lighter  than  that  of  Paris,  Stephens 
renders  it  in  Englifh  by  a  drachm. 

ADATAIS,  Adatsi,  or  Ad  at  y  a,  in  Commerce, 
a  muflin  or  cotton  cloth,  very  fine  and  clear,  of  which- 
the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  three  quarters- 
broad.  It  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies  5  and  the  fmeft 
is  made  in  Bengal. 

ADCORDABILIS  denarii,  in  old  law  books,, 
fignify  money  paid  by  the  vaffal  to  his  lord,  upon  the 
felling  or  exchanging  of  a  feud. 

ADCRESCENTES,  among  the  Romans,  denoted 
a  kind  of  foldiery,  entered  in  the  army,  but  not  yet  put' 
on  duty  ;  from  thefe  the  Handing  forces  were  recruited. 
SeeAccENsi. 

ADDA,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  which  rifes  in  Mount  Branlio,  in  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  and,  palling  through  the  Valteline,  tra- 
verfes  the  lake  Como  and  the  Milanefe,  and  falls  into: 
the  Po,  near  Cremona. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  in  Medicine,  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
phyficians,  for  gluttony,  or  a  voracious  appetite. 

ADDER,  in.  Zoology,  a  name,  for  the  Vi  per.  See 
Coluber. 

Adder  Bolts,  or  Adder  flies.  See  Libellula. 

Sea  Adder,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  Syn- 
GNAT  HUS. 

Water  Adder,  aname  given  to  the  Coluber  NatrLx. 

Adder* 
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AntotR-Jlung')  is  ufed  in  rcfpeft  of  .cattle,  when  flung 
by  any  kind  of  venomous  reptiles,  as  adders,  feor- 
pions,  &c.  or  bit  by  a  hedgehog  or  fhrew. — For  the 
cu\  of  fuch  bites,  fome  ufe  an  ointment  made  of  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood,  with  a  little  barley  meal,  and  the  whites 
of  eggs. 

/. inDF.R-Wort ,  or  Snakeweed.  See  Polygonum. 

ADDEXTRATORES,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  th$ 
pope’s  mitre-bearers,  fo  called,  according  to  Ducange, 
becaufe  they  walk  at  the  pope’s  right  hand  when  he 
rides  to  vifit  the  churches. 

ADDICE,  or  Adze,  a  kind  of  crooked  axe  ufed  by 
flii p wrights,  carpenters,  coopers,  &c. 

ADDICTI,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  (laves,  among 
the  Romans,  adjudged  to  ferve  fome  creditor  whom 
they  could  not  otherwife  fatisfy,  and  whofe  (laves  they 
became  till  they  fcould  pay  or  work  out  the  debt. 

ADDICTION,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  ma¬ 
king  over  goods  to  another,  either  by  fale,  or  by  legal 
fentence  •,  the  goods  fo  delivered  were  called  bona  ad - 
dicia.  Debtors  were  fometimes  delivered  over  in  the 
fame  manner  5  and  thence  called  fervi  addiBi . 

ADDICTIO  in  diem,  among  the  Romans,  the  ad¬ 
judging  a  thing  to  a  perfon  for  a  certain  price,  unlefs 
by  fuch  a  day  the  owner,  or  fome  other,  give  more 
for  it. 

ADDISON,  Lancelot,  fon  of  Lancelot  Addifon 
a  clergyman,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  Crofby-Ravenf- 
worth  in  Weftmorland,  in  the  year  1632.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  \  and  at  the  re- 
lloration  of  King  Charles  II.  accepted  of  the  chaplain- 
fhip  of  the  garrifon  of  Dunkirk  :  but  that  fortrefs 
being  delivered  up  to  the  French  in  1662,  he  Teturn- 
ed  to  England,  and  was  foon  after  made  chaplain  to 
the  garrifon  of  Tangier  5  where  he  continued  feven 
years,  and  was  greatly  efteemed.  In  1670,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king  ;  but  his  chaplainfhip  of  Tangier  being 
taken  from  him  on  account  of  his  abfence,  he  found 
himfelf  flraitened  in  his  circumflances,  when  he  fea- 
fonably  obtained  the  redlory  of  Million  in  Wilt  (hire, 
■worth  about  120I.  per  annum .  He  afterwards  became 
a  prebendary  of  Sarum  •,  took  his  degree  of  do<5tor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford*,  and  in  1683  was  made  dean  of 
Litchfield,  and  the  next  year  archdeacon  of  Coventry. 
His  life  was  exemplary  \  his  converfation  pleafing,  and 
greatly  inftru&ive  }  and  his  behaviour  as  a  gentleman, 
a  clergyman,  and  a  neighbour,  did  honour  to  the  place 
of  his  refidence.  He  wrote,  1 .  A  Short  Narrative  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco: 
2.  The  prefent  hiftory  of  the  Jews:  3.  A  Difcourfe 
on  Catechifing  :  4.  A  Modefl  Plea  for  the  Clergy  : 
y.  An  Introduction  tp  the  Sacrament:  6.  The  firft 
State  of  Mahometifm  :  and  feveral  other  pieces.  This 
worthy  divine  died  on  the  20th  of  April  I 703?  an<^ 
left  three  fons  :  Jofcph,  the  fubjeft  of  the  next  article  j 
Gulflon,  who  died  while  governor  of  Fort  St  George  *, 
Lancelot,  maftcr  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford  5  and  one  daughter,  firft  married  to  Dr 
Sarte  prebendary  of  Weilminder,  and  afterwards  to 
Daniel  Combes,  Efq. 

Addison,  Jo/efih,  the  fon  of  the  preceding  Dean 
Addifon  was  born  at  Million,  near  Ambrefbury,  in 
Wiltfhire,  on  the  nth  of  May  1672  j  and  not  being 
/nought  likely  to  dive,  was  baptized  the  fame  day.  He 
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received  the  firfl  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  .Addifon. 
place  of  his  nativity,  under  the  reverend  Mr  Naifh  *,  ’ 
but  was  foon  removed  to  Salifbury,  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Taylor}  and  from  thence  to  the  Charter-houfe, 
where  his  acquaintance  -with  Sir  Richard  Steele  com¬ 
menced.  About  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  at 
Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  very  clofe- 
ly  to  the  (ludy  of  claftical  learning,  in  which  he  made 
a  furprifing  proficiency. 

In  the  year  1687,  Dr  Lancafter,  dean  of  Magda¬ 
len  college,  having,  by  chance,  feen  a  Latin  poem  of 
Mr  Addifon’s,  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  immedi¬ 
ately  got  him  eleCled  into  that  houle,  where  he  took 
tip  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts.  His  La¬ 
tin  pieces  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  were  exceedingly 
admired  in  both  univerfities  *,  nor  were  they  lels  efteem¬ 
ed  abroad,  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Eoileau,  who 
is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  he  would  not  have  written 
againft  Perrault,  had  he  before  feenfuch  excellent  pieces 
by  a  modern  hand.  He  publiftied  nothing  in  Englifh 
before  the  twenty-fccond  year  of  his  age  }  when  there 
appeared  a  fhort  copy  of  verfes  written  by  him,  and  ad~ 
drefled  to  Mr'Dryden,  which  procured  him  great  re¬ 
putation  from  the  beft  judges.  This  was  foon  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  tranflation  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil* 
(omitting  the  (lory  of  Ariftaeus),  much  commended  by 
Mr  Dryden.  He  wrote  alfo  the  Eflay  on  the  Geor¬ 
gies,  prefixed  to  Mr  Dryden’s  tranflation.  There  are 
feveral  other  pieces  wTritten  by  him  about  this  time  *, 
amongft  the  reft,  one  dated  the  3d  of  April  1694, 
ad dre fifed  to  H.  S.  that  is,  Dr  Sacheverel,  who  be¬ 
came  afterwards  fo  famous,  and  with  W’hom  Mr  Addi¬ 
fon  lived  once  in  the  greateft  friendlhip  j  but  their  in¬ 
timacy  was  fome  time  after  broken  off  by  their  difagree- 
ment  in  political  principles.  In  the  year  1 695,  he  wrote 
a  poem  to  King  William  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  ad- 
drefled  to  Sir  John  Somers  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
feal.  This  gentleman  received  it  with  great  pleafure, 
took  the  author  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and 
,  bellowed  on  hirp  many  marks  of  his  favour. 

Mr  Addifon  had  been  clofely  prefled,  while  at  the 
uriiverfity,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  \  and  had  once  re- 
folved  upon  it :  but  his  great  modefty,  his  natural  dif¬ 
fidence,  and  an  uncommonly  delicate  fenfe  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  facred  fun&ion,  made  him  afterwards 
alter  his  refolution ;  and  having  exprefied  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  travel,  he  was  encouraged  thereto  by  his  patron 
above  mentioned,  who  by  his  intereft  procured  him 
from  the  crown  a  penfion  of  300I .per  annum  to  fupport 
him  in  his  travels.  He  accordingly  made  a  tour  to 
Italy  in  the  year  1699  ;  and,  in  1701,  he  w  rote  a  po¬ 
etical  epiftle  from  Italy  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  which 
has  been  univerfally  efteemed  as  a  moft  excellent  per¬ 
formance.  It  wras  translated  into  Italian  verfe  by  the 
abbot  Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  Greek  profeflbr  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  In  the  year  1705,  he  published  an  account  of 
his  travels,  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers  *,  which,  though 
at  firft  but  indifferently  received,  yet  in  a  little  time 
met  with  itsjdeferved  applaufe. 

In  the  year  170 2,  he  wras  about  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  when  he  received  advice  of  his  being  appointed 
to  attend  Prince  Eugene,  wTho  then  commanded  for  the 
emperor  in  Italy  }  but  the  death  of  King  William  hap¬ 
pening  foon  after,  put  an  end  to  this  affair  as  well  as  his 
penfion  }  and  he  remained  for  a  confiderable  time  un- 
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employed.  But  an  unexpected  incident  at  once  raifed 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  fine 
talents  to  advantage  :  for  in  the  year  t  704,  the  lord 
treafurer  Godolphin  happened  to  complain  to  Lord  Ha¬ 
lifax,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  victory  at  Blen¬ 
heim  had  not  been  celebrated  in  verfe  in  the  manner  it 
defcrved  ;  and  intimated,  that  he  would  take  it  kindly, 
if  his  lordlhip,  who  was  the  known  patron  of  the  poets, 
would  name  a  gentleman  capable  of  doing  juftice  to  fo 
elevated  a  fubjeft.  Lord  Halifax  replied,  fomew'hat 
haftily,  that  he  did  know  fuch  a  perfon,  but  would 
not  mention  him  5  adding,  that  long  had  he  feen,  with 
indignation,  men  of  no  merit  maintained  in  luxury  at 
the  public  expence,  whilft  thofe  of  real  worth  and  rao- 
defty  were  fuffered  to  languiih  in  obfcurity.  The 
treafurer  anfwered  very  coolly,  that  he  wras  forry  there 
Ihould  be  occafion  for  fuch  an  obfervation,  but  that  he 
would  do  his  endeavour  to  wipe  off  fuch  reproaches  for 
the  future  5  and  he  engaged  his  honour,  that  whoever 
his  lordlhip  named,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  celebrating 
this  viftory,  Ihould  meet  with  a  fuitable  recompenfe. 
Lord  Halifax  thereupon  named  Mr  Addifon  infilling, 
however,  that  the  treafurer  himfelf  Ihould  fend  to  him  •, 
which  he  promifed.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  on  Mr 
Boyle  (afterwards  Lord  Carlton)  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  make  the  propofal  to  Mr  Addifon  5 
which  he  did  in  fo  polite  a  manner,  that  our  author 
readily  undertook  the  talk.  The  lord-treafurer  had  a 
fight  of  the  piece,  when  it  wras  carried  no  farther  than 
the  celebrated  fimile  of  the  angel  5  and  was  fo  pleafed 
with  it,  that  he  immediately  appointed  Mr  Addifon  a 
commiffioner  of  appeals,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr  Locke,  chofen  one  of  the  lords  commillioners  for 
trade.  The  Campaign  is  addreffed  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  $  it  gives  a  Ihort  view  of  the  military 
tranfaclions  in  1704,  and  contains  a  noble  defcription 
of  the  two  great  actions  at  Schellemberg  and  Blenheim. 
In  1705,  he  attended  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover  ;  and 
the  enuring  year  was  appointed  under  fecretary  to  Sir 
Charles  Hedges  fecretary  of  ftate;  in  which  office  he 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
who  fucceeded  Sir  Charles  in  December,  continued 
Mr  Addifon  in  his  employment. 

A  tafte  for  operas  beginning  at  this  time  to  prevail 
in  England,  and  many  perfons  having  folicited  Mr  Ad¬ 
difon  to  write  one,  he  complied  with  their  requeft,  and 
compofed  his  Rofamond.  This,  however,  whether 
from  the  defeft  of  the  mufic,  or  from  the  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  Italian  tafte,  did  not  fucceed  upon  the 
ftage  ;  but  the  poetry  of  it  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
juftly  admired.  About  this  time,  Sir  Richard  Steele 
compofed  his  comedy  of  the  Tender  Hufband,  to  which 
Mr  Addifon  wrote  a  prologue.  Sir  Richard  furprifed 
him  with  a  dedication  of  this  play,  and  acquainted  the 
public,  that  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  fome  of  the 
moft  excellent  ftrokes  in  the  performance.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wharton,  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1709,  took  Mr  Addifon  with  him  as  his 
fecretary.  Her  majefty  alfo  made  him  keeper  of  the 
records  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  farther  mark  of  her  fa¬ 
vour,  confiderably  augmented  the  falary  annexed  to 
that  place.  Whilft  he  was  in  this  kingdom,  the  Tat- 
ler  was  firft  publilhed  5  and  he  difeovered  his  friend 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  be  the  author,  by  an  obfervation 
on  Virgil,  which  he  had  communicated  to  him.  He 
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afterwards  a  {lifted  confiderably  in  carrying  on  this  pa¬ 
per,  wrhich  the  author  acknowledges.  The  Tatler  be¬ 
ing  laid  down,  the  Speftator  was  fet  011  foot,  and  Mr 
Addifon  furnifhed  great  part  of  the  moft  admired  pa¬ 
pers.  The  Spectator  made  its  firft  appearance  in  March 
1 71 1,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclufion  in  September 
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His  celebrated  Cato  appeared  in  1713.  He  formed 
the  defign  of  a  tragedy  upon  this  fubjedt  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  wrote  it  when  on  his  travels :  he  re¬ 
touched  it  in  England,  without  any  intention  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  on  the  ftage  ;  but  his  friends  being  perfuaded  it 
would  ferve  the  caufe  of  liberty,  he  wras  prevailed  on 
by  their  folicitations,  and  it  w  as  accordingly  exhibited 
on  the  theatre,  with  a  prologue  by  Mr  Pope,  and  an 
epilogue  by  Dr  Garth.  It  was  received  with  the  moft 
uncommon  applaufe,  having  run  thirty-five  nights  with¬ 
out  interruption.  The  Whigs  applauded  every  line 
in  which  liberty  wTas  mentioned,  as  a  fatire  on  the  To¬ 
ries  •,  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap,  to  fliow  that 
the  fatire  was  unfelt.  When  it  was  printed,  notice 
was  given  that  the  queen  would  be  pleafed  if  it  was 
dedicated  to  her  $  “  but  as  he  had  defigned  that  com¬ 
pliment  elfewhere,  he  found  himfelf  obliged,”  fays 
Tickell,  “  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  other,  to  fend  it  into  the  world  without 
any  dedication.”  It  was  no  lefs  efteemed  abroad,  hav¬ 
ing  been  tranflated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German  $ 
and  it  was  adted  at  Leghorn,  and  feveral  other  places, 
with  vaft  applaufe.  The  Jefuits  of  St  Omers  made  a 
Latin  verfion  of  it,  and  the  ftudents  a  died  it  wTith  great 
magnificence. 

About  this  time,  another  paper  called  the  Guardian 
was  publilhed  by  Steele,  to  which  Addifon  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  contributor.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  and  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  fame  elegance  and 
the  fame  variety  5  but,  in  confequence  of  Steele’s  pro- 
penfity  to  politics,  vTas  abruptly  difeontinued  in  order 
to  write  the  Englilhman. 

The  papers  of  Addifon  are  marked  in  the  Spedlator 
by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of  Clio,  and  in  the 
Guardian  by  a  Hand.  Many  of  thefe  papers  were 
written  w'ith  powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  diferimi- 
nation  of  charadlers,  and  accurate  obfervation  of  na¬ 
tural  or  accidental  deviations  from  propriety  :  but  it 
w?as  not  fuppofed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on  the 
.ftage,  till  Steele,  after  his  death,  declared  him  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Drummer.”  This,  however,  he  did 
not  know  to  be  true  by  any  cogent  teftimony  :  for 
when  Addifon  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he  only 
told  him  it  was  the  work  of  a  gentleman  in  the  com¬ 
pany  *,  and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  confeffed,  with 
cold  difapprobation,  he  was  probably  lefs  willing  to 
claim  it.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  ;  but  the 
teftimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  filence  of  any  other 
claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to  affign  it  to  Ad¬ 
difon,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  poetry. 
Steele  carried  “  The  Drummer”  to  the  playhoufe,  and 
afterwards  to  the  prefs,  and  fold  the  copy  for  50  gui¬ 
neas.  To  Steele’s  opinion  may  be  added  the  proof 
fupplied  by  the  play  itfelf,  of  which  the  chara&ers  are 
fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  delineated,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  promoted. 

It  is  faid  that  Mr  Addifon  intended  to  have  com¬ 
pofed  an  Englilh  dictionary  upon  the  plan  of  the  Italian 
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Addifon.  (Della  Crufca)  ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  the  queen, 

*i  >.  ■■■■— . ■»*  being  appointed  fee  ret  ary  to  the  lords  juftices,  ne  had. 

not  leifure  to  carry  on  fuch  a  work.  When  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

Mr  Addifon  was  again  made  fecretary  for  the  aftairs 
of  that  kingdom  5  and,  upon  the  earl’s  being  removed 
from  the  lieutenancy,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  lords 
of  trade. 

Not  long  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  Spe&ator,  at  a  time  indeed  by  no  means  favour¬ 
able  to  literature,  when  the  fucceflion  of  a  new  family 
to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  difeord, 
and  confufion  j  and  either  the  tuibulence  of  the  times 
or  the  fatiety  of  the  readers  put  a  flop  to  the  publica¬ 
tion,  after  an  experiment  of  So  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  colle&ed  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  any  of  thofe  that  went  before  it  : 
Addifon  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part. 

In  1715,  he  began  the  Freeholder,  a  political  pa¬ 
per,  which  was  much  admired,  and  proved  of  great 
ufe  at  that  jun&ure.  He  publifhed  alfo,  about  this 
time,  verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  upon  the  king’s 
pidure,  and  fome  to  the  princefs  of  Wales  with  the 
tragedy  of  Cato. 

Before  the  arrival  of  King  George  hie  was  made  fe¬ 
cretary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office 
to  fend  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead, 
and  that  the  throne  rvas  vacant.  To  do  this  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  any  man  but  Addifon,  who 
was  fo  overwhelmed  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  event, 
and  fo  diffracted  by  choice  of  expreffion,  that  the  lords, 
who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticifm,  called 
Mr  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the  houfe,  and  ordered  him 
to  defpatch  the  mefiage.  Southwell  readily  told  what 
was  neceffary,  in  the  common  flyle  of  bufinefs,  and 
valued  himfelf  upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for 
Addifon. 

In  1716,  he  married  the  countefs  dowager  of  War¬ 
wick,  whom  he  had  folicited  by  a  very  long  and  anxi¬ 
ous  courtfhip.  He  is  faid  to  have  firft  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  fon.  The  marriage,  if  uncon- 
tradiCled  report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to 
bis  happinefs  ;  it  neither  found  them  nor  made  them 
equal.  She  always  remembered  her  own  rank,  and 
thought  herfelf  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  cere¬ 
mony  the  tutor  of  her  fon.  It  is  certain  that  Addifon 
has  left  behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love.  The  year  after,  1717,  he  rofe  to  his  highefl 
elevation,  being  made  fecretary  of  flate  ;  but  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  proved  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his 
place.  In  the  houfe  of  commons  he  could  not  fpeak, 
and  therefore  was  ufelefs  to  the  defence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  office  he  could  not  iffiue  an  order  with¬ 
out  lofing  his  time  in  queft  of  fine  expreffions.  At 
laft,  finding  by  experience  his  own  inability  for  public 
bufinefs,  he  was  forced  to  folicit  his  difmiffion,  with  a 
penfion  of  1500I.  a-year.  Such  was  the  account  of 
thofe  who  were  inclined  to  detraft  from  his  abilities  ; 
but  by  others  his  relinquifiiment  was  attributed  to  de¬ 
clining  health,  and  the  neceffity  of  recefs  and  quiet. 

In  his  retirement,  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  religious 
*  Evidences  work  *,  which  he  had  begun  long  before  part  of 
»f  the  Chri-  which,  fcarce  finifhed,  has  been  printed  in  his  works. 
jiiati  Reli-  pje  intended  alfo  to  have  given  an  Englifii  paraphrafe 
of  fome  of  David’s  pfidms.  But  his  ailments  increafed, 
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and  cut  ffiort  his  defigns.  He  had  for  fome  time  been  Addifon. 
opprefied  by  an  afthmatic  diforder,  which  was  now  ag¬ 
gravated  by  a  dropfy,  and  he  prepared  to  die  conform¬ 
ably  to  his  precepts  and  profeffions.  He  fent,  as  Pope 
relates,  a  mdfage  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr  Gay, 
defiring  to  fee  him  :  Gay,  who  had  not  vifited  him  for 
fome  time  before,  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  found 
himfelf  received  with  great  kindnefs.  The  purpofe  for 
which  the  interview  had  been  folicited  was  then  difeo- 
vered  :  Addifon  tcld  him,  that  he  had  injured  him  5 
but  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompenfe  him. 

What  the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain,  nor  did  Gay 
ever  know  :  but  fuppofed  that  fome  preferment  defign- 
ed  for  him  had  by  Addifon’s  intervention  been  with¬ 
held. — Another  deathbed  interview,  of  a  more  folemn 
nature,  is  recorded :  Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of 
very  irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loofe  opinions.  Ad¬ 
difon,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  refpeCl,  had  very  di¬ 
ligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  \  but  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  expoftulations  had  no  effeCt :  One  experi¬ 
ment.  however,  remained  to  be  tried.  W  hen  lie  found 
his  life  near  its  end,  he  dire&ed  the  young  lord  to  be 
called  :  and  when  he  defired,  with  great  tendernefs,  to 
hear  his  laft  injun&ions,  told  him,  “  I  have  fent  for 
you  that  you  may  fee  how  a  Chriftian  can  die.'’  What 
effeft  this  awful  feene  had  on  the  earl’s  behaviour  is 
not  known  :  he  died  himfelf  in  a  (hort  time.  .  Having 
given  directions  to  Mr  Tickell  for  the  publication  of 
his  works,  and  dedicated  them  on  his  deathbed  to  his 
friend  Mr  Craggs,  he  died  June  17.  1719,  at  Holland- 
houfe,  leaving  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  by  his  mar- 
riage. 

Addifon’s  courfc  of  life  before  his  marriage  has  been 
detailed  by  Pope.  He  had  in  the  houfe  with  him 
Budgell,  and  perhaps  Philips.  His  chief  companions 
were  Steele,  Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and 
Colonel  Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  tliefe  he  always 
breakfafted.  He  ftudied  all  morning  •,  then  dined  at 
a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to  Button’s.  From  the 
cofTeehoufe  he  went  again  to  the  tavern,  where  he  often 
fat  late,  and  drank  too  much  wine. 

Dr  John  fon,  in  delineating  the  charaCler  of  Addi¬ 
fon,  obferves  with  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on 
the  fide  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the 
proper  ufe  of  wit  himfelf,  but  taught  it  to  others  ; " 
and  from  his  time  it  has  been  generally  fubfervient  to 
the  c aufe  of  reafon  and  truth.  He  has  diffipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connedled  gaiety  with  vice, 
and  eafinefs  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  Fie 
has  reftored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence 
not  to  be  aftiamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary 
charaCler,  u  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.” 

No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  ha¬ 
ving  purified  intelleftual  pleafure,  feparated  mirth  from 
indecency,  and  wit  from  licentioufnefs  5  of  having 
taught  a  fucceffion  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and 
gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodnefs  j  and,  to  ufe  expreffions 
yet  more  awful,  of  having  “  turned  many  to  riglite- 
oufriefs.”  As  a  deferiber  of  life  and  manners,  he 
muft  be  allowed  to  ft  and  perhaps  the  firft  of  the  firft 
rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  obferves,.  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf,  is  fo  happily  diffufed  as  to  give  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  domeftic  feenes  and  daily  occur¬ 
rences.  He  never  u  outfteps  the  modefty  of  nature,” 
nor  raifes  merriment  or  wonder  by.  the  violation  of 

truth* 
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Addifon.  trutli.  His  figures  neither  divert  by  diftortion,  nor 

““■"V"*—''  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  fo  much 
fidelity,  that  he  can  hardly  be  faid  to  invent ;  yet  his 
exhibitions  have  an  air  fo  much  original,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fuppofe  them  not  merely  the  product  of  ima¬ 
gination.  As  a  teacher  of  wifdom  he  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  followed.  His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthu- 
fi attic  or  fuperftitious  ;  he  appears  neither  weakly  cre¬ 
dulous  nor  wantonly  fceptical ;  his  morality  is  neither 
dangerouflv  lax  nor  impracticably  rigid.  All  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  fancy  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument 
are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  in- 
tereft,  the  care  of  pleating  the  Author  of  his  being. 
Truth  is  thown  fometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vifion, 
fometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory  •,  fometimes 
attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy,  and  fometimes 
tteps  forth  in  the  confidence  of  reafbn.  She  wears  a 
thoufand  dreffes,  and  in  all  is  pleating. 

The  DoCtor,  however,  has  related  the  following 
anecdote,  which  every  admirer  of  Addifon,  every  man 
of  feeling,  mutt  be  reluCtant  to  believe.  “  Steele  (fays 
the  DoCtor),  whofe  imprudence  of  generotity,  or  va¬ 
nity  of  profufion,  kept  him  always  incurably  neceffi- 
tous,  upon  fome  prefling  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour, 
borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  friend,  probably 
without  much  purpofe  of  repayment  $  but  Addifon, 
who  feems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  grew  impatient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his 
loan  by  an  execution.  'Steele  felt,  with  great  fenlibi- 
lity,  the  obduracy  of  his  creditor  ;  but  with  emotions 
of  forrow  rather  than  of  anger.”  It  is  much  to  be 
wiflied,  fays  Dr  Kippis,  that  Dr  Johnfon  had  produ¬ 
ced  his  authority  for  this  narration.  It  is  very  poflible, 
that  it  may  be  only  a  ftory  the  DoCtor  had  fomewhere 
heard  in  convention,  and  which  is  -entirely  ground- 
lefs  :  “  and  this  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  believe, 
as  I  have  been  allured,  by  one  of  the  moft  refpeCtable 
characters  in  the  kingdom,  that  the  faCt  hath  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  truth.”  Mr  Potter,  in  a  late  publication, 
hath  informed  us,  that  he  is  told  by  the  belt  authority, 
that  the  ftory  is  an  abfolute  falfehood. 

Mr  Tyers,  in  “  A  Jjiltorical  Effay  on  Mr  Addi- 
£m,”  printed,  but  not  publifhed,  has  mentioned  fome 
faCts  concerning  him,  with  which  we  were  not  before 
acquainted.  Thefe  are,  That  he  was  laid  out  for  dead 
as  foon  as  he  was  born  :  that,  when  he  addreffed  his 
verfes  on  the  Englifti  poets  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  he 
courted  that  gentleman’s  fifter :  that,  whenever  Ja¬ 
cob  Tonfon  came  to  him  for  the  Spectator,  Bayle’s 
French  Hiltorical  and  Critical  Dictionary  lay  always 
open  before  him :  that,  upon  his  -return  to  England, 
after  his  travels,  he  difeharged  fome  old  debts  he  had 
contracted  at  Oxford,  with  the  generofity  of  good 
intereft  :  that  he  was  put  into  plentiful  circumftances 
by  the  death  of  a  brother  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  that, 
having  received  encouragement  from  a  married  lady, 
of  whom  he  had  been  formerly  enamoured,  he  had  the 
integrity'  to  refill  the  temptation  ;  that  he  refufed  a 
gratification  of  a  three  hundred  pounds  bank-note, 
and  afterwards  of  a  diamond-ring  of  the  fame  value, 
from  a  Major  Dunbar,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
ftrve  in  Ireland  by  his  intereft  with  Lord  Sunderland  : 
and  that  his  daughter  by  Lady  Warwick  died  a  few 
years  ago  unmarried,  refiding  at  Bilton  near  Rugby,  and 
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poffefling  an  income  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  a-  Addifon, 
year>  Addition. 

The  following  letter,  which  probably  relates  to  the  w  "~r 
cafe  of  Major  Dunbar,  refleCts  great  honour  on  Mr 
Addifon’s  integrity.  “  June  26.  1715.  Sir,  I  find 
there  is  a  very  ftrong  oppofition  formed  againlt  you  j 
but  I  fliall  wTait  on  my  lord  lieutenant  this  morning, 
and  lay  your  cafe  before  him  as  advanlageoufly  as  I 
can,  if  he  is  not  engaged  in  other  company.  I  am 
afraid  what  you  fay  of  his  grace  does  not  portend  you 
any  good.  And  now,  Sir,  believe  me,  when  I  affure 
you  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  w’hat- 
foever,  take  more  than  the  ftated  and  cuftomary  fees 
of  my  office.  I  might  keep  the  contrary  praCtice 
concealed  from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of  it,  but  I 
could  not  from  myfelf  $  and  I  hope  1  fliall  always  fear 
the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart  more  than  thofe  of  all 
mankind.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  can  ferve  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  merit,  and  fuch  a  character  as  you  bear  in  the 
world,  the  fatisfaClion  I  meet  with  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  is  always  a  fufficient,  and  the  only  reward  to,  Sir, 
your  moft  obedient,  humble  fervant,  J.  Addison.”—— 

The  anecdote  which  follow's  was  told  by  the  late  Dr 
Birch.  Addifon  and  Mr  Temple  Stanyan  were  very 
intimate.  In  the  familiar  conventions  which  paffed 
between  them,  they  were  accuftomed  freely  to  difpute 
each  other’s  opinions.  Upon  fome  occafion,  Mr  Addi¬ 
fon  lent  Stanyan  five  hundred  pounds.  After  this,  Mr 
Stanyan  behaved  with  a  timid  referve,  deference,  and  v 
refpeft  j  not  converfing  with  the  fame  freedom  as  for¬ 
merly,  or  can vaffing  his  friend’s  fentiments.  This  gave 
great  uneafinefs  to  Mr  Addifon.  One  day  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  upon  a  fubjeCt,  on  wfliich  Mr  Stanyan  had 
always  been  ufed  ftrenuoufly  to  oppofe  his  opinion. 

But,  even  upon  this  occafion,  he  gave  way  to  what  his 
friend  advanced,  without  interpofing  his  own  view  of 
the  matter.  This  hurt  Mr  Addifon  fo  much,  that  he 
faid  to  Mr  Stanyan,  “  Either  contradict  me,  or  pay  me 
the  money.” 

In  Tickell’s  edition  of  Mr  Addifon’s  works  there 
are  feveral  pieces  hitherto  unmentioned,  viz.  The  Dif- 
fertation  on  Medals  ;  which,  though  not  published  till 
after  his  death,  yet  he  had  collected  the  materials,  and 
began  to  put  them  in  order,  at  Vienna,  in  1702.  A 
pamphlet,  entitled,  The  prefent  State  of  the  War, 
and  the  Neceffity  of  an  Augmentation,  confidered. 

The  late  Trial  and  Conviction  of  Count  Tariff.  The 
Whig  Examiner  came  out  on  the  14th  of  September 
17 1 6 there  were  five  of  thefe  papers  attributed  to 
Mr  Addifon,  and  they  are  the  fevereft  pieces  he  ever 
wrote.  He  is  faid  alio  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
performance  entitled  Dijfertatio  de  wjignioribus  Rorna- 
norum  Poetis ,  and  of  a  Difcourfe  on  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Learning. 

AUDIT  AM  ENT,  fomething  added  to  another. 

'Thus  phyficians  call  the  ingredients  added  to  a  medi¬ 
cine  already  compounded,  additaments. 

ADDITION,  is  the  joining  together  or  uniting 
two  or  more  things,  or  augmenting  a  thing  by  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  others  thereto. 

Addition,  in  Arithmetic ,  Algebra ,  &c.  See  thefe 
articles. 

Addition,  in  Mujic,  a  dot  marked  on  the  right  fide 
of  a  note,  fignifying  that  it  is  to  be  founded  or  length¬ 
ened 
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Addition  ened  half  as  much  more  as  It  would  have  been  without 
fuch  mark. 

Addition,  in  Law,  is  that  name  or  title  which  is 
given  to  a  man  over  and  above  his  proper  name  and 
fiirname,  to  fliow  of  what  effate,  degree,  or  myffery  he 
is  ;  and  of  what  town,  village,  or  country. 

Additions  of  Ejl ate,  or  Quality,  are,  Yeoman, 
Gentleman,  Efquire,  and  fuch  like. 

Additions  of  Degree ,  are  thofe  we  call  names  of 
dignity  \  as  Knight,  Lord,  Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke; 

Additions  of  Myftery,  are  fuch  as  Scrivener,  Paint¬ 
er,  Mafon,  and  the  like. 

Additions  of  Place,  are,  of  Thorp,  of  Dale,  of 
Woodftock. — Where  a  man  hath  "houfehold  in  two 
places,  he  lliall  be  faid  to  dwell  in  both  ;  fo  that  his 
addition  in  either  may  fuffice.  Knave  was  anciently  a 
regular  addition.  By  ilat.  1.  Hen  V.  cap.  5.  it  was 
ordained,  that  in  fuch  fuits  or  a&ions  where  procefs  of 
outlawry  lies,  fuch  addition  fhould  be  made  to  the 
name  of  the  defendant,  to  fliow  his  effate,  myflery, 
and  place  where  he  dwells  ;  and  that  the  writs  not  hav¬ 
ing  fuch  additions  fhould  abate  if  the  defendant  take 
exception  thereto  }  but  not  by  the  office  of  the  court. 
The  reafon  of  this  ordinance  was,  that  one  man  might 
not  be  troubled  by  the  outlawry  of  another  ;  but  by 
reafon  of  the  certain  addition,  every  perfon  might  bear 
his  own  burden. 

Additions,  in  Difiilling ,  a  name  given  to  fuch 
things  as  are  added  to  the  w^aih,  or  liquor,  while  in  a 
Hate  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  improve  the  vinofity 
of  the  fpirit,  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  it,  or  give  it 
a  particular  flavour.  All  things,  of  whatever  kind, 
thus  added  in  the  time  of  fermentation,  are  called  by 
thofe  of  the  bufmefs  who  fpeak  moll  intelligently  addi¬ 
tions  ;  but  many  confound  them  with  things  of  a  very 
different  nature,  under  the  name  of  ferments . ,  See 
Distilling. 

Additions,  in  Heraldry ,  fome  things  added  to  a 
coat  of  arms,  as  marks  of  honour  ;  and  therefore  di- 
re&ly  oppofite  to  abatements.  Among  additions  we 
reckon  Bordure,  Quarter,  Canton,  G yrqn,  Pile, 
&lc.  See  thefe^articles. 

ADDRESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  fkill  and 
good  management,  and  of  late  has  been  adopted  from 
the  French.  It  is  ufed  alfo  in  commerce,  as  fynony- 
mous  with  direction  to  a  perfon  or  place.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  French  verb,  addrejfer.  To  direci  any 
thing  to  a  perfon . 

ADDUCENT  muscles,  or  Adductors,  in  Ana- 
tomy,  thofe  mufcles  which  pull  one  part  of  the  body  to¬ 
wards  another.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

ADEB,  in  Commerce,  the  name  of  a  large  Egyp¬ 
tian  weight,  ufed  principally  for  rice,  and  confiding  of 
210  okes,  each  of  three  rotolos,  a  weight  of  about  two 
drams  lefs  than  an  Englifh  pound.  But  this  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  weight )  for  at  Rofetto  the  adeb  is  only  1 50  okes. 

ADEL,  a  kingdom  on  the  eaftern  coaff  of  Africa, 
which  reaches  as  far  as  the  ffraits  of  Babelmandef, 
which  unite  the  Red  fea  to  the  fea  of  Arabia.  This 
country  produces  corn,,  and  feeds  a  great  number  of 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  gold,  fi¬ 
ver,  ivory,  oil,  frankincenfe,  a  fort  of  pepper,  and  other 
merchandifes  of  Arabia  and  the  Indies.  The  king  was 
formerly  a  vaffal  to  the  grand  negus  of  Abyffmia  :  but 
being  Mahometans,  and  the  Abyffmians  a  fort  of  Chri- 


ffiafis,  they  could  not  agree  }  and  in  1535  came  to  an 
open  rupture,  when  the  Adelians  threw  off  the  yoke, 
feeking  protection  from  the  Grand  Signior.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  places  are,  Adela,  featcd  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  the  town  where  the  king  refides  :  Zeila, 
near  the  Arabian  fea,  is  a  rich  town,  and  has  a  good, 
trade  :  Barbora,  near  the  fea-coaft,  is  an  ancient  tra¬ 
ding  towm.  It  rains  very  feldom  in  this  country. 

ADELIA,  in  Botany .  See  Botany  Index . 

ADELME,  or  Aldhelm,  fon  to  Kenred,  nephew 
to  Ina  king  of  the  Well  Saxons,  after  having  been 
educated  abroad,  was  abbot  of  Malmibury  30  years. 
Fie  was  the  firft  Englifnman  who  wrote  in  Latin,  the 
firff  who  brought  poetry  into  England,  and  the  firfl 
bilhop  of  Sherburn.  He  lived  in  great  efteem  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  709.  Fie  was  canonized, 
and  many  miracles  were  afcribed  to  him.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  great  honour  by  Camden  and  Bayle,  and 
his  life  was  written  by  William  of  Malmibury. 

ADELPHIANI,  in  Church  Hiftory,  a  fed:  of  an¬ 
cient  heretics,  who  faffed  always  on  Sundays. 

ADELSCALC,  in  Ancient  Cujloms ,  denotes  a  fer  - 
vant  of  the  king.  The  word  is  alfo  written  adelfcalche, 
and  adelfcalcus.  It  is  compounded  of  the  German  anel, 
or  edel,  “  noble,”  and  fcalc,  “  fervant.”  Among  the 
Bavarians,  adelfcalcs  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
royal  thanes  among  the  Saxons,  and  tliofe  called  mini- 
Jlri  regis  in  ancient  charters. 

ADEMPTION,  in  the  Civil  Law,  implies  the  re^ 
vocation  of  a  grant,  donation,  or  the  like. 

ADEN,  formerly  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  of 
Arabia  the  Happy.  It  is  feated  by  the  fea  fide,  a  little 
e  aft  ward  of  the  ffraits  of  Babelmandel.  N.  Lat.  12. 40. 
E.  Long.  46.  13. 

ADEN  ANTHER  A,  bastard  flower-fence,  in 
Botany .  See  Botany  Index. 

ADENBORG,  or  Aldenburg,  a  town  of  Weff- 
phalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Burg,  fubjed  to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Palatine.-  It  is  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Cologne,  and 
17  W*  of  Bonn.  E.  Long.  7.  25.  N.  Lat.  5,1 . 2. 

ADENFA,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

ADENOGRAPFfY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  glandular  parts.  See  Anatomy. 

ADENOIDES,  glandulous,  or  of  a  glandular  form ) 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  prostate. 

ADENOLOGY,  the  lame  with  Adenography. 

AD  ENOS,  a  kind  of  cotton  ;  othervvife  called  rna- 
rine  cotton.  It  comes  from  Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
feilles,  where  it  pays  20  per  cent.  duty. 

AD  EON  A,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  a  goddefs 
invoked  by  the  Romans  when  they  fet  out  upon  a  jour¬ 
ney. 

ADEPHAGIA,  in  Mythology,  the  gcddefs  of  glut¬ 
tony,  to  whom  the  Sicilians  paid  religious  worfhip. 

AD  EPS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fat  found  in  the  abdomen. 
It  alfo  fignifies  animal  fat  of  any  kind. 

ADEPTS,  a  term  among  Alchemifts  for  thofe  who 
pretended  to  have  found  the  panacea  and  philofopherS 
if  one.  “  Such  is  the  nature,  fays  Paracelfus,  of  this 
higher  pliilofophy,  that  one  mortal  can  no  more  com¬ 
municate  it  to  another,  than  the  paper  on  which  letters 
are  traced  can  of  itfelf  declare  their  meaning.  It  orb 
ginates  not  from  man,  but  from  heaven.” 

ADERBIJAN.  See  Adirbeitsan. 

ADERNO,  a  fmall  place  in  the  Val  di  Demona  in 

the 
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Acies  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  E.  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  38.  5. 

Alhoa  Ancimtiy  -Adranum,  at  the°foot  of  Mount  Gibel. 
The  ruined  walls  of  this  ancient  city  ftill  exhibit  an  air 
of  its  former  grandeur. 

ADES,  or  Hades,  denotes  the  invifible  ftate.  In 
the  heathen  mythology,  it  comprehends  all  thofe  re¬ 
gions  that  lie  beyond  the  river  Styx,  viz.  Erebus,  Tar¬ 
tarus,  and  Ely  hum.  See  Hell. 

ADESSENARIANS,  Adessenarii,  in  Church 
HIJlory ,  a  fed  of  ChrifHans  who  hold  the  real  prefence 
of  Cirri  ft’s  body  in  the  eucharifl,  though  not  by  way 
of  tranfubftantiation.  They  differ  confiderably  as  to  this 
prefence  ;  fome  holding  that  the  body  of  Chrift  is  in 
the  bread  3  others,  that  it  is  about  the  bread ;  and  o- 
thers  that  it  is  under  the  bread. 

ADFILIATION,  a  Gothic  cuftom,  whereby  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage  are  put  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  thofe  of  the  fecond.  This  is  alfo  called 
unio  prolium ,  and  ftill  retained  in  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  though  Heinecciusobfervesthat  this  is  not  adop¬ 
tion. 

AD  FINES,  (Antonine),  a  town  of  Swifferland  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  modern  Pfn,  in  the  north  of  the  dif- 
tri&  of  Turgow,  on  the  rivulet  Thur,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Suabia,  about  half-way  between  Con- 
ffance  and  Frauenfield.  So  called,  becaufe  when  Ce- 
cmna,  general  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  with  the  auxi¬ 
liary  Rhetians,  defeated  the  Helvetii,  the  former  ex¬ 
tended  their  borders  thus  far,  their  territory  ending 
here  ^  and,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  lail 
town  in  this  quarter,  and  of  fome  repute. 

ADHA,  a  feffival  which  the  Mahometans  celebrate 
on  the  loth  day  of  the  month  Dhoulhegiat ,  which  is 
the  1 2th  and  laft  of  their  year.  This  month  being  par¬ 
ticularly  deftined  for  the  ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims 
obferve  at  Mecca,  it  takes  its  name  from  thence,  for 
the  word  fignifies  the  month  of  Pilgrimage.  On  that 
day  they  facrifice  with  great  folemnity,  at  Mecca,  and 
nowhere  elfe,  a  fheep,  which  is  called  by  the  fame 
name  as  the  feffival  itfelf.  The  Turks  commonly  call 
this  feffival  the  Great  Bairam,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  leffer,  which  ends  their  faff,  and  which  the  Chriffi- 
ans  of  the  Levant  call  the  EaJier  of  the  Turks.  The 
Mahometans  celebrate  this  feffival,  out  of  the  city  of 
Mecca,  in  a  neighbouring  valley  ;  and  fometimes  they 
facrifice  there  a  camel.  See  Bairam. 

ADHATODA,  in  Botany .  See  Jus  tic  i  a,  Botany 
Index . 

Action  of  ADHERENCE,  in  Scots  Law  ;  an  ac¬ 
tion  competent  to  a  hufeand  or  wife,  to  compel  either 
party  to  adhere,  in  cafe  of  defertion. 

ADHESION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  flick¬ 
ing  or  adhering  of  bodies  together. 

Adhesion,  in  Philofophy.  See  Cohesion. 

Adhesion,  in  Anatotny ,  a  term  for  one  part  flicking 
to  another,  which  in  a  natural  ftate  are  feparate.  For 
the  moff  part,  if  any  of  thofe  parts  in  the  thorax  or 
belly  lie  in  contaC,  and  inflame,  they  grow  together. 
The  lungs  very  frequently  adhere  to  the  pleura. 

ADHIL,  in  Afronotny ,  a  ffar  of  the  fixth  magni¬ 
tude,  upon  the  garment  of  Andromeda,  under  the  laft 
flar  in  her  foot. 

ADHOA,  in  Ancient  Cuftojjis ,  denotes  what  we 
Other  wife  call  relief  In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  alfo 
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find  the  word  written  adoha,  adhoamentum ,  and  cJha- 
g  a  men  turn. 

ADIANTUM,  maiden-hair  j  in  Botany .  See 

Botany  Index . 

ADIAPHORISTS,  in  Church  Ili/lory ,  a  name  im¬ 
porting  lukewarmnefs,  given,  in  the  r  6th  century,  to 
the  moderate  Lutherans,  who  embraced  the  opinions  of 
MelanChon,  whofe  difpofition  was  much  more  pacific 
than  that  of  Luther. 

ADJAZZO,  Adrazzo,  or  Ajaccio,  in  Geogra¬ 
phy y  a  handfome  town  and  caffle  of  Corfica  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  good  harbour. 
It  is  populous,  and  fertile  in  wine.  It  is  27  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Corte.  E.  Long.  41.  54.  N.  Lat.  38.  5. 

.  ADJECTIVE,  in  Grammar ,  a  kind  of  noun  joined 
with  2  fubffantive,  either  exprefled  or  implied,  to  de¬ 
note  its  qualities  or  accidents.  See  Grammar. 

ADIGE,  a  river  in  Italy,  which  taking  its  rife  fouth 
of  the  lake  Glace  among  the  Alps,  runs  fouth  by  Trent, 
then  eafl  by  Verona  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Po. 

ADJOURNMENT,  the  putting  off  a  court,  or 
other  meeting,  till  another  day.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  adjournment  and  the  prorogation  of  the 
parliament }  the  former  not  only  being  for  a  fhorter 
time,  but  alfo  done  by  the  houfe  itfelf ;  whereas  the 
latter  is  an  aft  of  royal  authority. 

ADIPOCIRE,  derived  from  adeps,  fat,  and  cera, 
wax,  denotes  a  fubffance  which  has  been  lately  exami¬ 
ned  by  chemiffs.  It  is  formed  by  a  certain  change 
which  the  foft  parts  of  animal  bodies  undergo,  when 
kept  for  fome  time  in  running  water,  or  when  a  great 
number  of  dead  bodies  are  heaped  together  in  the  fame 
place.  Great  quantities  of  this  fubffance  were  found 
on  removing  the  animal  matters  from  the  burial  ground 
of  the  Innocens  at  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  In  this 
burial-ground,  1200  or  1500  bodies  were  thrown  to¬ 
gether  into  the  fame  pit,  and  being  decompofed,  were 
converted  into  this  fubffance.  It  has  feme  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  wax  or  fpermaceti.  See  Chemistry  Index . 

ADIPOSE,  a  term  ufed  by  anatomifts  for  any  cell, 
membrane,  &c.  that  is  remarkable  for  its  fatnefs. 

ADIRBEITSAN,  in  Geography ,  a  province  of 
Perfia,  in  Afia,  and  part  of  the  ancient  Media.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Schirvan,  on 
the  fouth  by  Irac-Agemi  and  Curdiffan,  ©n  the  eaff 
by  Ghilan  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  on  the  weft  by  Tur¬ 
comans.  E.  Long.  42°.  to  48°.  N.  Lat.  36°.  to  390. 

ADIT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  paffage  to,  or  entrance 
of,  any  thing. 

Adit  of  a  Mine ,  the  hole,  or  aperture,  whereby  it 
is  entered  and  dug,  and  by  which  the  water  and  ores 
are  carried  a^vay.  The  term  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
cuniculus  or  drifts  and  is  diffinguifhed  from  air-fhaft. 
The  adit  is  ufually  made  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  towards 
the  bottom  thereof,  about  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  eight  wide,  in  form  of  an  arch  $  fometimes  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  fometimes  fupported  with  timber,  fo  con¬ 
duced  as  that  the  foie  or  bottom  of  the  adit  may  an- 
fwer  to  the  bottom  of  the  ffiaft,  only  fome  what  lower, 
that  the  water  may  have  a  fufficient  current  to  pafs 
away  without  the  ufe  of  the  pump.  Damps  and  the 
impurity  of  the  air  are  the  great  impediments  againft 
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-A Jit  driving  adits  above  20  or  30  fathoms,  by  reafon  of  the 

li  neceflity,  in  this  cafe,  of  letting  down  air-fhafts  from 

t  iJun_'s\  the  day  to  meet  the  adit,  which  are  often  very  expen- 
five,  both  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  mines,  and 
the  hardnefs  of  the  mineral  ftrata  to  be  cut  through. 
The  heft  remedy  againft  this  is  that  pra&ifed  in  the 
coal  mines  near  Liege,  where  they  work  their  adits 
without  air-lhafts  :  the  manner  of  which  is  defcribed  by 
Sir  James  Moray.  ( Phi /.  FranJ \  vol.  i.  p.  79.) 

Adit  of  a  Mine  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  air-fhaft 
itfelf,  being  a  hole  driven  perpendicularly  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  into  fome  part  of  a  mine,  to  give  en¬ 
trance  to  the  air.  To  draw  off  the  Handing  water  in 
winter,  in  deep  mines,  they  drive  up  an  adit,  or  air- 
fhaft,  upon  which  the  air  difengages  itfelf  from  the 
water,  when  it  begins  to  run  with  fuch  violence  as  pro¬ 
duces  a  noife  equal  to  the  burfting  of  a  cannon,  dallies 
every  thing  in  the  way  againft  the  Tides  of  the  mine, 
and  loofens  the  very  rocks  at  a  diftance.  ( Ibid ’.) 

ADJUDICATION,  implies  the  a£t  of  adjudging, 
or  determining,  a  caufe  in  favour  of  fome  perfon. 

Adjudication,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  name  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  a  creditor  attaches  the  heritable  eftate 
of  his  debtor,  or  his  debtor’s  heir,  in  order  to  appro¬ 
priate  it  to  himfelf,  either  in  payment  or  fecurity  of  his 
debt  3  or  that  a&ion  by  which  the  holder  of  an  herit¬ 
able  right,  labouring  under  any  defeat  in  point  of  form, 
may  fupply  that  defeft. 

ADJUNCT,  among  Philofophers ,  fignifies  fome- 
thing  added  to  another,  without  being  any  neceffary 
part  of  it.  Thus  -water  abforbed  by  cloth  or  a  fponge, 
is  an  adjunft,  but  no  neceffary  part  of  either  of  thefe 
fubftances. 

Adjunct,  in  Metaphyfics ,  fome  quality  belonging 
to  either  the  body  or  mind,  whether  natural  or  acquir¬ 
ed.  Thus  thinking  is  an  adjunft  of  the  mind,  and 
growth  an  adjumft  of  the  body. 

Adjunct,  in  Mufic ,  a  word  which  is  employed  to 
denominate  the  connexion  or  relation  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mode  and  the  modes  of  its  two-fifths,  which,  from 
the  intervals  that  conftitute  the  relation  between  them 
and  it,  are  called  its  adjun&s . 

Adjunct  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  colleague,  or  fome 
perfon  affociated  with  another  as  an  afliftant. 

Adjunct  Gods ,  or  Adjuncts  of  the  Gods ,  among 
the  Romans,  were  a  kind  of  inferior  deities,  added  as 
aftiftants  to  the  principal  ones,  to  eafe  them  in  their  func¬ 
tions.  Thus,  to  Mars  was  adjoined  Bellona  and  Ne- 
mefis  3  to  Neptune,  Salacia  3  to  Vulcan,  the  Cabiri  3 
to  the  Good  Genius,  the  Lares  3  to  the  Evil,  the  Le- 
mures,  &c. 

Adjuncts,  in  Rhetoric  and  Grammar ,  fignify  cer¬ 
tain  W’ords  or  things  added  to  others,  to  amplify  or 
augment  the  force  of  the  difcourfe. 

Adjuncts,  or  Adjoints,  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  denoted  a  clafs  of  members,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  purfuit  of  particular  fciences.  The  clafs 
of  Adjun&s  was  created  in  1716,  in  lieu  of  the  Eleves  : 
they  were  twTelve  in  number  3  two  for  geometry,  two 
for  mechanics,  twTo  for  aftronomy,  two  for  anatomy, 
twro  for  chemiftry,  and  twro  for  botany.  The  Eleves 
not  taken  into  this  eftabliihment  were  admitted  on  the 
footing  of  fupernuinerary  Adjun&s . 

ADJUTANT,  in  the  Military  Art ,  is  an  officer 
whole  bufmefs  it  is  to  aftift  the  major.  Each  battalion 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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of  foot,  and  regiment  of  horfe  has  an  adjutant,  who  re-  Adjutant 
ceives  the  orders  every  night  from  the  brigade-major  3  A(^ea 
which,  after  carrying  them  to  the  colonel,  he  delivers  furemenr. 
out  to  the  ferjeants.  When  detachments  are  to  be  ^ ** 
made,  he  gives  the  number  to  be  furnifhed  by  each 
company  or  troop,  and  aftigns  the  hour  and  place  of 
rendezvous.  He  alfo  places  the  guards  3  receives  and 
diftributes  the  ammunition  to  the  companies,  &c.  3  and, 
by  the  major’s  orders,  regulates  the  prices  of  bread, 
beer,  and  other  provifions.  The  word  is  fometimes 
ufed  by  the  French  for  an  aid-du-camp . 

ADjuTANTS-general ,  among  the  Jefuits,  a  felefl 
number  of  fathers,  who  refided  with  the  general  of  the 
order,  each  of  whom  had  a  province  or  country  aftign- 
ed  him,  as  England,  Holland,  &c.  and  their  bufinefs 
wras  to  inform  the  father-general  of  ftate  occurrences 
in  fuch  countries.  To  tins  end  they  had  their  corref- 
pondents  delegated,  emiffaries,  vifitors,  regents,  pro¬ 
vincials,  &:c._ 

ADJUTORIUM,  a  term  ufed  by  phyficians  for  any 
medicine  in  a  prefeription  but  the  capital  one. 

ADLE-eggs,  fuch  as  have  not  received  an  impreg¬ 
nation  from  the  femen  of  the  cock. 

ADLEGATION,  in  the  public  law  of  the  German 
empire,  a  right  claimed  by  the  ftates  of  the  empire  of 
adjoining  plenipotentiaries,  in  public  treaties  and  nego¬ 
tiations,  to  thofe  of  the  emperor,  for  the  tranfadling  of 
matters  which  relate  to  the  empire  in  general.  In 
wrhich  fenfe  adlegation  differs  from  legation ,  which  is 
the  right  of  fending  ambaffadors  on  a  perfoivs  ow  n  ac¬ 
count. — Several  princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire  enjoy 
the  right  of  legation ,  wrho  have  not  that  of  adlegation , 
and  vice  verfa.  The  bifhops,  for  inftance,  have  the 
right  of  adlegation  in  the  treaties  which  concern  the 
common  intereft,  but  no  right  of  legation  for  their  ow  n 
private  affairs.  The  like  had  the  duke  of  Mantua. — - 
The  emperor  allows  the  princes  of  Germany  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  legation ,  but  difputes  that  'of  adlegation .  They 
challenge  it  as  belonging  to  them  jure  regni ,  which 
they  enjoy  in  common  with  the  emperor  himfelf. 

ADLOCUTION,  Adlocutio,  in  Antiquity ?  is 
chiefly  underftood  of  fpeeches  made  by  Roman  gene¬ 
rals  to  their  armies,  to  encourage  them  before  a  battle. 

We  frequently  find  thefe  adlocutions  expreffed  on  me¬ 
dals  by  the  abbreviature  Adlocut.  Coh. — The  ge¬ 
neral  is  fometimes  reprefented  as  feated  on  a  tribunal, 
often  on  a  bank  or  mound  of  turf,  with  the  cohorts 
ranged  orderly  round  him,  in  manipuli  and  turmee. 

The  ufual  formula  in  adlocutions  was,  Fortis  efet  ac 
fdus. 

ADMANUENSES,  in  ancient  law7  books,  denote 
perfons  who  fwore  by  laying  their  hands  on  the  book. 

— In  which  fenfe,  admanuenfes  amount  to  the  fame 
with  laymen  3  and  ftand  oppofed  to  clerks,  who  were 
forbid  to  fvvear  on  the  book,  their  word  being  reputed 
as  their  oath  3  whence  they  "were  alfo  denominated 
jide  digni. 

ADMEASUREMENT,  Admen surat  10,  in  Law, 
a  wrrit  which  lies  for  the  bringing  thofe  to  reafon,  or 
mediocrity,  who  ufurp  more  of  any  thing  than  their 
ihare.  This  writ  lies  in  twro  cafes  3  termed, 

Admeasurement  of  Dower ,  Admenfuratio  dot  is , 
where  the  widow  of  the  deceafed  holds  more  from  the 
heir,  or  his  guardian,  on  account  of  her  dowTer,  than  of 
right  belongs  to  her.  And, 
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Admeasurement  of  Pq/lure ,  Admenfuratia  pajlura  ; 
this  lies  between  thofe  who  have  common  of  paftures 
appendant  to  their  freehold,  or  common  by  vicinage, 
in  cafe  any  of  them  furcharge  the  common  with  more 
cattle  than  they  ought. 

ADMINICLE,  a  term  ufed  chiefly  in  old  law¬ 
books,  to  imply  an  aid,  help,  afliflance,  or  Support. 

The  word  is  Latin,  adtniniculum ;  and  derived  from 
adminicalor ,  to  prop  or  Support. 

Adminicle,  in  Scots  Law ,  Signifies  any  writing  or 
deed,  referred  to  by  a  party,  in  an  aftion  of  law,  for 
proving  his  allegations. 

A.DMINICULATOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
church,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  attend  to  and  defend 
the  caufe  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  others  deftitute 
of  help. 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  general,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  dire&ion,  or  management  of  affairs,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  exercife  of  diflributive  juft  ice..  Among  ec- 
clefiaftics,  it  is  often  ufed  to  expreis  the  giving  or  dif- 
penfing  the  facraments,  &c. 

Administration,  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  to  the  ftaple  magazine,  or  warehoufe, 
eftabliihed  at  Callao,  a  fmall  town  on  the  South  fea, 
which  is  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  that  part  of 
South  America,  and  particularly  of  Peru.  The  foreign 
(hips  which  have  leave  to  trade  along  that  coaft  are 
obliged  to  unload  here,  paying  13  percent .  of  the  price 
they  fell  lor,  if  the  cargo  be  entire,  and  even  16  per 
cent,  if  otherwife  \  befides  which,  they  pay  3  per  1000, 
duty,  for  confulfhip  and  fome  other  fmall  royal  rights 
and  claims. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  Law ,  he  to  whom  the 
ordinary  commits  the  adminift ration  of  the  goods  of  a 
perfon  deceafed,  in  default  of  an  executor.— -An  aftion 
lies  for  or  againft  an  adminiftrator,  as  for  or  againft 
an  executor  ;  and  he  (hall  be  accountable  to  the  value 
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of  the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  and  no  farther  : — unlefs 
there  be  wafte,  or  other  abufe  chargeable  on  him.  If 
the  adminiftrator  die,  his  executors  are  not  adminiftra- 
tors  y  but  the  court  is  to  grant  a  new  aclminiftration. 
— If  a  ftranger,  who  is  neither  adminiftrator  nor  exe¬ 
cutor,  take  the  goods  of  the  deceafed  and  adminifter,, 
he  (hall  be  charged  and  fued  as  an  executor,  not  as  an 
adminiftrator.  Phe  origin  of  adminiftrators  is  derived 
from  the  civil  law'.  Their  eftabliihment  in  England  < 
is  owing  to  a  ftatute  made  in  the  31ft  year  of  Ed- 
v*rard  III.  T.  ill  then,  no  office  of  this  kind  was  known 
beftde  that  of  executor  :  in  cafe  of  a  want  of  which, 
the  ordinary  had  the  difpofal  of  goods  of  perfons  in- 
teftate,  &c. 

Administrator,  in  Scots  Law,  a  perfon  legally 
empowered  to  ad  for  another  whom  the  law  prelumes 
incapable  of  ading  for  nimfelf.  Thus  tutors  "or  cura¬ 
tors  are  fometimes  ftyled  adminiftrators  in  law  to  pu¬ 
pils,  minors,  or  fatuous  perfons.  But  more  generally 
the  term  is  ufed  to  imply  that  power  which  is  confer¬ 
red  by  the  law  upon  a  father  over  the  perfons  and 
property  of  his  children  during  their  minority.  See 
Law. 

Administrator  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  pr eft- 
dent  of  a  province  :  for  a  perfon  appointed  to  receive, 
manage,  and  diftrib'ute,  the  revenues  of  an  hofpital  or 
religious  honfe  5  for  a  prince  who  enjoys  the  revenues 
of  a  Secularized  bifhopric  j  and  for  the  regent  of  a  king¬ 


dom  during  the  minority  of  a  prince,  or  a  vacancy  of  Ahrnra- 
the  throne.  bills, 

ADMIRABILIS  sal,  the  fame  with  Glauber’s  AfImiraI* 
fait. 

ADMIRAL,  a  great  officer  or  magiftrate,  who  has 
the  government  of  a  navy,  and  the  hearing  of  all  mari¬ 
time  caufes. 

Authors  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
denomination  of  this  important  oflicer,  whom  v/e  find 
eftabliffied  in  moil  kingdoms  that  border  on  the  fea. 

But  the  moll  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Spejman,  who  thinks,  that  both  the  name  and  dignity 
were  derived  from  the  Saracens,  and,  by  reafon  of  the 
holy  wars,  brought  amongft  us  ;  for  admiral ,  in  the 
Arabian  language,  fignifies  a  prince,  or  chief  ruler, 
and  was  the  ordinary  title  of  the  governors  of  cities, 
provinces,  &:c.  and  therefore  they  called  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  navy  by  that  name,  as  a  name  of  dignity 
and. honour.  .And  indeed  there  are  no  inftances  of 
admirals  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  year  1284, 
when  Philip  of  France,  w  ho  had  attended  St  Lewis  in 
the  wars  againft  the  Saracens,  created  an  admiral.  Du 
Cange  affures  Us,  that  the  Sicilians  were  the  full,  and' 
the  Gencefe  the  next,  who  gave  the  denomination  of 
admiral  to  the  commanders  of  their  naval  armaments  y 
and  that  they  took  it  from  the  Saracen  or  Arabic 
emir,  a  general  name  for  every  commanding  officer.  As 
for  tlie  exa£l  time  when  the  word  w a 9  introduced  among 
us,  it  is  uncertain  5  fome  think  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  firft  ufed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  becaufe  nei¬ 
ther  the  law’s  of  Gleron,  made  in  1266,  nor  Braclon,, 
wTho  w7rote  about  that  time,  make  any  mention  of  it  ; 
and  that  the  ter  ms  admiral  w’as  not  ufed  in  a  charter  in 
the  eighth  of  Henry  III.  where  he  granted  this  of¬ 


fice  to  Richard  de  Lacy,  by  thefe  words  Maritimam 
Anglia* ;  but  in  the  56th  year  of  the  fame  reign,  not 
only  the  hiftoiians,  but  the  charters  thcmfelves,  very 
frequently  ufed  the  word  admiral . 

^Anciently  there  were  generally  three  or  four  admi¬ 
rals  appointed  in  the  Englifh  Teas,  all  of  them  holding, 
the  office  durante  bencplaceto  ;  and  each  of  theiii  haviim 
particular  limits  under  their  charge  and  government ; 
as  admirals  of  the  fleet  of  lhips,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  northward,  fouthward,  orweftward.  Befides- 
thefe,  there  w’ere  admirals  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  when  one  William  Latimer  was 
ftyled  admiralis  quinque  portmnn ;  and  we  fometimes  ' 
find  that  one  perfon  has  been  admiral  of  the  fleets  to 
the  fouthward,  northward,  and  weftward  :  but  the  title 
of  admiralis  Anglhv  was  not  frequent  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  when  the  king’s  brother  had  that  title  given 
him,  which  in  all  commrffions  afterwards  w  as  granted; 
to  the  fucceeding  admirals.  It  may  he  obferved,  that 
there  -was  a  title  above  that  of  admiral  of  England, 
which  was,  locum  ten e ns  regis  fuper  mare ,  the  king’s 
lieutenant  general  of  the  fea  ;  this  title  w*e  find  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Before  the  ufe  of 
the  word  admiral  was  known,  the  title  of  cujlos  mar  is 
w^as  made  ufe  of. 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  England ,  in  fome  ancient  re¬ 
cords  called  capitanus  maritimarum ,  an  officer  of  great 
antiquity,  and  truft,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Ole'ron, 
fo  denominated  from  the  place  at  which  they  were  made 
by  Richard  I.  The  firft  title  of  admiral  of  England ,  ex- 
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nutal.  pre&ly  conferred  upon  a  fubjeft,  was  given  by  patent  of 
■V - Richard  II.  to  Richard  Fitz -Alien,  jun.  earl  of  Arun¬ 

del  and  Surrey  }  for  thole  who  before  enjoyed  this  of¬ 
fice  were  limply  termed  admirals ,  though  their  ju- 
rifdiclion  feems  as  extenfive,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  when  the  court  of  admiralty  was  firft 
erefted. 

This  great  officer  has  the  management  of  all  mari¬ 
time  affairs,  and  the  government  of  the  royal  navy, 
with  power  of  decifion  in  all  maritime  cafes  both  civil 
and  criminal :  he  judges  of  all  things  done  upon  or  be¬ 
yond  the  fea,  in  any  part  of  the  world j  upon  the  fea 
coafls,  in  all  ports  and  havens,  and  upon  all  rivers  be¬ 
low  the  firft  bridge  from  the  fea.  By  him,  vice-admi¬ 
rals,  rear  admirals,  and  all  fea  captains,  are  commif- 
fioned  }  all  deputies  for  particular  coafts,  and  coroners 
to  view  dead  bodies  found  on  the  fea  coafts,  or  at  fea : 
he  alfo  appoints  the  judges  for  his  court  of  admiralty, 
and  may  imprifon,  releafe,  &c.  All  ports  and  havens 
are  infra  corpus  comitatus ,  and  the  admiral  hath  no  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  any  thing  done  in  them.  Between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  the  common  law  and  the  high 
admiral  have  jurifdi&ion  by  turns,  one  upon  the  water, 
and  the  other  upon  the  land. 

The  lord  admiral  has  power,  not  only  over  the  Tea¬ 
men  ferving  in  his  fhips  of  war,  but  over  all  other  fea- 
men,  to  arreft  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate  j  and, 
if  any  of  them  run  .away,  -without  leave  of  the  admiral, 
he  hath  power  to  make  a  record  thereof,  and  certify 
the  fame  to  the  Iheriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.  who  (hall 
caufe  them  to  be  apprehended  and  imprifoned. 

To  the  lord  high  admiral  belong  all  penalties  and 
amercements  of  all  tranfgreffions  at  fea,  on  the  fea  fhore, 
in  ports  and  havens,  and  all  rivers  below7  the  firft  bridge 
from  the  fea  5  the  goods  of  pirates  and  felcns  condemn¬ 
ed  or  enflaved,  fea  wrecks,  goods  floating  on  the  fea, 
or  call  on  the  fhore  (not  granted  to  lords  of  manors 
adjoining  to  the  fea),  and  a  lhare  of  lawful  prizes ;  alfo 
all  great  fifhes,  commonly  called  royal fijhes ,  except 
whales  and  fturgeons :  to  which  add,  a  falary  of  7000I. 
a-year. 

In  lliort,  this  is  fo  great  an  office,  in  point  of  truft, 
honour,  and  profit,  that  it  has  been  ufually  given  to 
princes  of  the  blood,  or  the  moft  eminent  perfons  among 
the  nobility.  We  have  had  no  high  admiral  for  fome 
years  \  the  office  being  put  in  commiffion,  or  under  the 
adminiftration  of  the  lords  commifiioHers  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  who  by  ftatute  have  the  fame  pow7er  and  autho¬ 
rity  as  the  ford  high  admiral. 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland ,  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  fupreme  judge  in  all  mari¬ 
time  cafes  within  that  part  of  Britain.  See  Law. 

Admiral  alfo  implies  the  commander  in  chief  of 
any  Angle  fleet  or  fquadron  j  or,  in  general,  any  flag- 
officer  whatever.  'File  commander  of  a  fleet  carries 
his  flag  at  the  main-top-maft  head.  Thus  we  fay,  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  red ,  of  the  white,  of  the  blue. 

Vice  Adm irai,,  is  the  commander  of  the  fecond  fqua¬ 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  fore -top-mail  head. 

Rear  Admiral ,  is  the  commander  of  the  third  fqua¬ 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizen-top-mall  head. 

Vice  Admiral,  is  alfo  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
lords  coin  miff  oners  of  the  admiralty.  There  are  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  officers  eftabliihed  in  different  parts  of 


Great  Britain,  with  judges  and  marfhals  under  them,  Admiral, 
for  executing  jurildi&ion  within  their  refpeclive  limits. Admir:ilt^ 
Their  decrees,  however,  are  not  final,  an  appeal  lying  * 

to  the  court  of  admiralty  in  London. 

Admiral  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  moft 
confiderable  fhip  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  or  of  the 
veffels  employed  in  the  cod  filhery  of  Newfoundland. 

This  laft  has  the  privilege  of  choofing  what  place  he 
pleafes  on  the  (hore  to  dry  his  fifti  j  gives  proper  orders, 
and  appoints  the  fi flung  places  to  thofe  who  come  after 
him  y  and  as  long  as  the  fi filing  feafon  continues,  he 
carries  a  flag  on  his  main-maft. 

Admiral,  in  Conchology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  the  voluta,  a  fhell  fifti  belonging  to  the  order 
of  vermes  teftacea.  See  Conchology  Index. 

ADMIRALTY  properly  fignifies  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral,  whether  difeharged  by  one  Angle  per- 
fon,  or  by  joint  commiflioners  called  lords  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty. 

Court  of  Admiralty,  is  a  fovereign  court,  held  by 
the  lord  high  admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  where 
cognizance  is  taken  in  all  maritime  affairs,  whether  ci¬ 
vil  or  criminal.' — All  crimes  committed  on  the  high 
leas,  or  on  great  rivers  below  the  firft  bridge  next  the 
fea,  are  cognizable  in  this  court  only,  and  before  w finch 
they  mail  be  tried  by  judge  and  jury.  But  in  civil 
cafes  the  mode  is  different,  the  decifions  being  all  made 
according  to  the  civil  law .  From  the  fentences  of  the 
admiralty  judge  an  appeal  always  lay,  in  ordinary* 
courfe,  to  the  king  in  chancery,  as  may  be  collected 
from  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  which  diretts  the 
appeal  from  the  archbilhop’s  courts  to  be  determined 
by  perfons  named  in  the  king’s  commiffion,  “  like  as  in 
cafe  of  appeal  from  the  admiral  court.”  But  this  is 
alfo  exprefsly  declared  by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  5.  which 
enaifts,  that  upon  an  appeal  made  to  the  chancery,  the 
fentence  definitive  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  com* 
million  ftiall  be  final. 

Appeals  from  the  vice-admiralty  courts  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  our  other  plantations  and  fettlements,  may  be 
brought  before  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  England,  as 
being  a  branch  of  the  admiral’s  jurifdi&ion,  though 
they  may  alfo  be  brought  before  the  king  in  council. 

But  in  cafe  of  prize  veffels,  taken  in  time  of  v,*ar,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  condemned  in  any  courts 
of  i  jmiralty  or  vice-admiralty  as  lawful  prize,  the  ap¬ 
peal  lies  to  certain  commijjioners  of  appeals  confiding 
chiefly  of  the  privy  council,  and  not  to  judges  dele  ¬ 
gates.  And  this  by  virtue  of  divers  treaties  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  by  which  particular  courts  are  eftabliihed 
in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe  for  the  decifion 
of  this  queftion,  Whether  lawful  prize  or  not  ?  for  this 
being  a  queftion  betwreen  fubjefts  of  different  Hates, 
it  belongs  entirety  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  to 
the  municipal  laws  of  either  country,  to  determine  it. 

Court  of  Admiralty,  in  Scotland.  See  Law. 

Admiralty  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  fpacious  bay  with 
good  anchorage  on  the  weft  coaft  6f  Cook’s  ftraits,  in 
the  fouthern  illand  of  New  Zealand.  S.  Lat.  40.  37. 

£.  Long.  174.  54. 

There  is  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  on  the  north-w*eft 
coaft  of  America,  in  N.  Lat.  59.  3 1 .  W.  Long.  140.  1 8. 

Admiralty  Inlet,  the  entrance  to  the  fuppoled  ftraits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca3  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Georgia, 
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Admiralty  m  N.  Lat.  48.  30.  W.  Long.  1 24.  1 5.  It  was  vi- 
fl  fited  by  Captain  Vancouver  in  1792,  who  found  the 
cence  ”  on  the  ^10res  rich  and  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
.  ' '  _ .  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Admiralty  IJlands  lie  in  about  2°  l8'  S.  Lat.  and 
146°  44/  E.  Long.  There  are  between  20  and  30 
ifiands  faid  to  be  fcattered  about  here,  one  of  which 
alone  would  make  a  large  kingdom.  Captain  Carteret, 
who  firit  difcovered  them,  was  prevented  from  touch¬ 
ing  at  them,  although  their  appearance  was  very  in¬ 
viting,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  ftiip,  and  of 
his  being  entirely  unprovided  with  the  articles  of  bar¬ 
ter  which  fuit  an  Indian  trade.  He  defcribes  them  as 
clothed  with  a  beautiful  verdure  of  woods,  lofty  and 
luxuriant,  interfperfed  with  fpots  that  have  been  clear- 
■  ed  for  plantations,  groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees,  and 
houfes  of  the  natives,  who  feem  to  be  very  numerous. 
The  largeic  of  thefe  ifiands  is  1 8  leagues  long  in  the 
direction  of  eafl  and  weft.  The  difcoverer  thinks  it 
highly  probable  that  thefe  ifiands  produce  feveral  va¬ 
luable  articles  of  trade,  particularly  fpices,  as  they  lie 
in  the  fame  climate  and  latitude  as  the  Moluccas. 

ADMIRATION,  in  Ethics ,  is  that  paffion  of  the 
mind  which  is  cxcit§d  by  the  contemplation  of  fuperior 
and  rare  excellence,  as  fuperior  or  uncommon  wifdom, 
ingenuity,  or  benevolence. 

ADMONITION,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Affairs,  a  part 
of  difcipline  much  ufed  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was 
the  firft  aft,  or  ftep,  towards  the  punifhment  or  expul- 
fion  of  delinquents.  In  cafe  of  private  offences,  it  was 
performed,  according  to  the  evangelical  rule,  private¬ 
ly  :  in  cafe  of  public  offence,  openly,  before  the  church. 
If  either  of  thofe  fadiced  for  the  recovery  of  the  fallen 
perfon,  all  further  proceedings  in  the  way  of  cenfure 
ceafed  :  if  they  did  not,  recourfe  was  had  to  excom¬ 
munication. 

Aomonitio  Fujlinm ,  a  military  punifhment  among 
the  Romans,  not  unlike  our  whipping,  but  it  was  per¬ 
formed  with  vine  branches. 

ADMORTIZATION,  in  the  Feudal  Cujloms ,  the 
reduftion  of  the  property  of  lands  or  tenements  to  mort¬ 
main.  See  Mortmain. 

ADNATA,  in  Anatomy ,  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
eye,  which  is  ali'o  called  conjnnBiva  and  albuginea. 

Adnata  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  hair,  wool,  or  the  like, 
which  grows  upon  animals  or  vegetables. 

Adnata,  or  Adnafcentia ,  among  Gardeners ,  de¬ 
note  thofe  offsets,  which  by  a  new  germination  under 
the  earth,  proceed  from  the  lily,  narciffus,  hyacinth, 
and  other  flowers,  and  afterwards  become  true  roots. 

ADNOUN,  is  ufed  by  fome  grammarians  to  exprefs 
■what  we  more  ufually  call  an  adjeftive. — The  word 
is  formed  by  way  of  analogy  to  adverb  •,  in  regard  ad- 
jeftives  have  much  the  fame  office  and  relation  to  nouns 
that  adverbs  have  to  verbs.  Bifhop  Wilkins  ufes  the 
word  adname  in  another  fenfe,  viz.  for  what  we  other- 
wife  call  a  prepofition. 

ADOLESCENCE,  the  ftate  of  growing  youth  5 
or  that  period  of  a  perfon’s  age,  commencing  from  his 
infancy,  and  terminating  at  his  full  ftature  or  manhood. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adolefcere ,  “  to 
grow.” — The  ftate  of  adolefcence  lafts  fo  long  as  the 
fibres  continue  to  grow,  either  in  magnitude  or  firm- 
nefs.  The  fibres  being  arrived  at  the  degree  of  firm- 
nefs  and  tendon  fufScicnt  to  iuftain  the  parts,  no  longer 


yield  or  give  way  to  the  efforts  of  the  nutritious  mat-  Adollam 
ter  to  extend  them  5  fo  that  their  farther  accretion  is  ^  ^ Jn;a 
flopped,  from  the  very  law  of  their  nutrition.  Ado-  „ 
lefcence  is  commonly  computed  to  be  between  15  and 
25,  or  even  30  years  of  age  5  though  in  different  con- 
ftitutions  its  terms  are  very  different. — The  Romans 
ufually  reckoned  it  from  1 2  to  25  in  boys ;  and  to  21 
in  girls,  &c.  And  yet,  among  their  writers,  juvenis 
and  adolefcens  are  frequently  ufed  indifferently  for  any 
perfon  under  45  years. 

ADOLLAM,  or  Odollam,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  eaft  of  Eleutheropo- 
lis.  David  is  faid  to  have  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave  near 
this  town  (Bible). 

ADOM,  in  Geography ,  a  ftate  or  principality  of  the 
Gold  coaft,  in  Africa.  It  is  a  populous,  rich,  and 
fertile  country,  abounding  with  corn  and  fruits. 

ADON,  a  populous  village  in  the  province  of  Stuhl- 
Weiffemberg,  belonging  to  Hungary.  It  lies  in  a 
fruitful  country,  towards  the  river  Danube.  E.  Long. 

19.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is  my  lords ,  in  the  plural  number  $  as  Adoni  is  my  lord \ 
in  the  Angular.  The  Jews,  who  either  out  of  refpeft, 
or  fuperftition,  do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah , 
read  Adonai  in  the  room  of  it,  as  often  as  they  meet 
with  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  ancient 
Jews  were  not  fo  fcrupulous $  nor  is  there  any  law 
which  forbids  them  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God. 
(Calmet.) 

ADONIA,  in  Antiquity ,  folemn  feafts  in  honour  of 
Venus,  and  in  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis.  The 
Adonia  wTere  obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  moft 
nations  5  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Lycians,  Syrians,  E- 
gyptians,  &c.  From  Syria,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have 
paffed  into  India.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  *  is  underllood  *  ch>  vj~ 
to  fpeak  of  them.  They  W'ere  ftill  obferved  at  Alex-  xjv,  ’ 
andria  in  the  time  of  St  Cyril 5  and  at  Antioch  in  that 
of  Julian  the  Apoftate,  who  happened  to  enter  that  city 
during  the  folemnity,  which  was  taken  for  an  ill  omen. 

The  Adonia  lafted  two  days  :  on  the  firft  of  -which  cer¬ 
tain  images  of  Venus  and  Adonis  were  carried,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies  praftifed  at  funerals :  the 
women  wept,  tore  their  hair,  beat  their  breafts,  &c. 
imitating  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  Venus  for  the 
death  of  her  paramour.  This  lamentation  they  called 
A$*w<*<r|tt«$.  The  Syrians  were  not  contented  with  weep¬ 
ing,  but  fubjefted  themfelves  to  fevere  difcipline,  fhaved 
their  heads,  &.c.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  queen  her- 
felf  ufed  to  carry  the  image  of  Adonis  in  proceflion. 

St  Cyril  mentions  an  extraordinary  ceremony  praftifed 
by  the  Alexandrians  :  A  letter  was  written  to  the 
women  of  Byblus,  to  inform  them  that  Adonis  was 
found  again  :  this  letter  was  thrown  into  the  fea,  which 
(it  wras  pretended)  did  not  fail  punctually  to  convey  it 
to  Byblus  in  feven  days :  upon  the  receipt  of  which, 
the  Byblian  women  ceafed  their  mourning,  fung  his 
praifes,  and  made  rejoicings  as  if  he  were  raifed  to  life 
again  :  Or  rather,  according  to  Meurfms,  the  two  of¬ 
fices  of  mourning  and  rejoicing  made  two  diftinft  feafts, 
which  were  held  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  one 
fix  months  after  the  other,  Adonis  being  fuppofed  to 
pafs  half  the  year  with  Proferpine,  and  half  with  Venus. 

-—The  Egyptian  Adonia  are  faid  to  have  been  held  in 

memory 
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Adonides  memory  of  the  death  of  Oiiris  5  by  others,  of  his  (jck- 
||  <  _  nefs  and  recovery.  Biihop  Patrick  dates  their  origin 
Adoptiani.  £rom  (laughter  of  the  firft  born  under  Mofes. 

W~v  '  ADONIDES,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  to  bota- 
nifts  who  defcribed  or  made  catalogues  of  plants  culti¬ 
vated  in  any  o articular  place. 

ADONIS*  fon  of  Cynaras  king  of  Cyprus,  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  goddefs  Venus  :  being  killed  by  a  wild 
boar,  in  the  Idalian  woods,  he  was  turned  into  a 
flower  of  a  blood  colour,  fuppofed  to  be  the  anemone. 
Venus  was  inconfolable  3  and  no  grief  was  ever  more 
celebrated  than  this,  mod  nations  having  perpetuated 
*  See  Ado-  the  memory  of  it  by  a  train  of  nnniverfary  ceremonies  *. 

Among  Shakefpe are’s  poems,  is  a  long  one  on  the  fub- 
je<ft  of  Venus’s  affe&ion  for  Adonis. 

The  text  of  the  vulgate  in  Ezekiel  viii.  14.  fays, 
that  this  prophet  faw  women  fitting  in  the  temple,  and 
weeping  for  Adonis  1  but,  according  to  the  leading  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  they  are  faid  to  weep  for  Thammuz, 
or  the  hidden  one .  Among  the  Egyptians,  Adonis 
was  adored  under  the  name  of  Oiiris  the  hufband  of 
Ifis.  But  he  was  fometimes  called  by  the  name  of 
Ammuz,  or  Thammuz,  the  concealed,  to  denote  pro¬ 
bably  his  death  or  burial.  The  Hebrews,  in  deriiion, 
call  him  fometimes  the  dead,  Pfal.  cvi.  z8.  and  Lev. 
xix.  28.  becaufe  they  wept  for  him,  and  represented 
him  as  one  dead  m-lns  coffin 3  and  at  other  times,  they 
call  him  the  image  of  jealoufy,  Ezek.  viii.  3.  5*  he- 
caufe  he  was  the  object  of  the  god  Mars  s  jealoufy. 
The  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cyprians,  called  him 
Adonis  3,  and  F.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Ammo¬ 
nites  and'  Moabites  gave  him  the  name  of  Baal-peor. 
See  Baal-peor. 

Adonis,  Adonius,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of 
Phoenicia,  riling  in  Mount  Lebanon,  and  falling  into 
the  fea,  after  a  north-weft  courfe,  at  Byblus  3  famous  in 
fable,  as  a  beautiful  iliepherd  youth  (Virgil) 3  fon  of 
Cynaras,  king  of  the  Cyprians,  loved  by  Venus,  (lain 
by  a  boar,  and  turned  into  a  river.  Theocritus  laments 
him  dead  in  an  idyllion,  or  rather  ode,  as  did  the 
women  yearly,  when,  in  flood  time,  the  river  rolled 
down  a  red  earth,  which  tinged  its  waters,  deemed  to 
be  his  wound  bleeding  afrefli.  In  the  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guage  Adan  fignifies  a  willow,  and  Adon  lord,  with 
the  fame  radical  letters.  Hence  I rcttog  A iuvtg,  Sa/ig- 
nus,  and  or  K t^ig  A for  K Adotudis 

horti,  are  gardens  beautifully  arranged,  but  more  adapt¬ 
ed  for  pleafure  than  profit. 

Adonis,  Bird's  eye,  or  Pheafant's  eye,  in  Botany . 
See  Botany  Index . 

ADONISTS,  a  fe&  or  party  among  divines  and 
critics,  who  maintain,  that  the  Hebrew  points  ordina¬ 
rily  annexed  to  the  confonants  of  the  word  Jehovah, 
are  not  the  natural  points  belonging . to  that  word, 
nor  exprefs  the  true  pronunciation  of  it  3  but  are  the 
vowel  points,  belonging  to  the  words  Adonai  and  E/o - 
him,  applied  to  the  confonants  of  the  ineffable  name  Je¬ 
hovah,  to  warn  the  readers,  that  inftead  of  the  word  Je¬ 
hovah,  which  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  pronounce,  and 
the  true  pronunciation  of  which  had  been  long  unxnov/n 
to  them,  they  are  always  to  read  Adonai.  Fhey^are  op- 
pofed  to  JehoviJls :  of  whom  the  principal  are  Drufius, 
Capellus,  Buxtorf,  Alting,  and  Reland,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  colleflion  of  their  writings  on  this  fubjeft. 
ADOPTIANI,  ia  Church  IHfilory ,  a  fcft  of  ancient 
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heretics,  followers  of  Felix  of  Urge!,  and  Elipand  of  Adoption,. 
Toledo,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
advanced  the  notion,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  in  his  hu¬ 
man  nature,  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by 
adoption. 

ADOPTION,  an  a 61  by  which  any  one  takes  ano¬ 
ther  into  his  family,  owns  him  for  his  fon,  and  appoints 
him  for  his  heir. 

The  cuftom  of  adoption  was  very  common  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  yet  it  was  not  prac- 
tifed,  but  for  certain  caufes  exprefled  in  the  laws,  and 
with  certain  formalities  ufual  in  fuch  cafes.  It  was  a 
fort  of  imitation  of  nature,  intended  for  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  had  no  children  :  wherefore  he  that  was 
to  adopt  was  to  have  no  children  of  his  own,  and  to  be 
paft  the  age  of  getting  any  3  nor  were  eunuchs  allotv- 
ed  to  adopt,  as  being  under  an  a£tual  impotency  of 
begetting  children 3  neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  young 
man  to  adopt  an  elder,  becaufe  that  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  :  nay,  it  was  even  re¬ 
quired  that  the  perfon  who  adopted  (hould  be  eighteen 
years  older  than  his  adopted  fon,  that  there  might  at 
leaft  appear  a  probability  of  his  being  the  natural  fa¬ 
ther. 

Among  the  Greeks  it  was  called  mvrr&,  filiation.  It 
was  allowed  to  fuch  as  had  no  iffue  of  their  own  3  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  who  wore  not  kv^ioi  Uvtvv,  their  own  ma - 
filers ,  e.  g.  (laves,  women,  madmen,  infants,  or  perfons 
under  twenty  years  of  age  3  who  being  incapable  of 
making  wills,  or  managing  their  own  eftates,  were  not 
allowed  to  adopt  heirs  to  them.  Foreigners  being  in¬ 
capable  of  inheriting  at  Athens,  if  any  fuch  wore 
adopted,  it  was  neceffary  firft  to  make  them  free  of 
the  city.  The  ceremony  of  adoption  being  over,  the 
adopted  had  his  name  enrolled  in  the  tribe  and  wrard 
of  his  new  father  3  for  wdiich  entry  a  peculiar  time  was 
allotted,  viz.  the  feltival  To  prevent  rafh 

and  inconfiderate  adoptions,  the  Lacedemonians  had  a 
law,  that  adoptions  {hould  be  tranfacted,  or  at  leaft 
confirmed,  in  the  prefence  of  their  kings.  The  chil¬ 
dren  adopted  wore  invefted  with  all  the  privileges,  and 
obliged  to  perform  all  the  duties,  of  natural  children  ; 
and  being  thus  provided  for  in  another  family,  ceafed 
to  have  any  claim  of  inheritance,  or  kindred,  in  the 
family  which  they  had  left,  unlefs  they  firft  renounced 
their  adoption  3  which,  by  the  lawTs  of  Solon,  they 
wore  not  allowed  to  do,  unlefs  they  had  firft  begotten 
children,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had 
adopted  them  :  thus  providing  againft  the  ruin  of  fa¬ 
milies,  wdiich  would  otherwile  have  been  extinguiihed 
by  the  defertion  of  thofe  wrho  had  been  adopted  to 
preferve  them.  If  the  children  adopted  happened  to 
die  without  children,  the  inheritance  could  not  be  ali¬ 
enated  from  the  family  into  which  they  had  been 
adopted,  but  returned  to  the  relations  of  tne  adopter. 

It  (hould  feem,  that  by  the  Athenian  law,  a  perfon, 
after  having  adopted  another,  was  not  allowed  to  mar¬ 
ry  wuthout  permiftion  from  the  magiftrate  :  in  effe^I, 
there  are  inftances  of  perfons,  who  being  ill  ufed  by 
their  adoptive  children,  petitioned  for  fuch  leave. 
However  this  be,  it  is  certain  fome  men  married  after 
they  had  adopted  fons  :  in  which  cafe,  if  they  begat 
legitimate  children,  their  eftates  tvere  equally  (hared 
between  the  begotten  and  adopted. 

The  Romans  had  two  forms  of  adoption  3  one  be¬ 
fore- 
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fore  the  praetor  j  the  other  at  an  -affembly  of  the  people, 
^  times  of  the  commonwealth,  and  afterwards  by 
a  refciipt  of  the  emperor.  In  the  former,  the  natural 
father  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  praetor,  declaring  that 
he  emancipated  his  foil,  refigned  all  his  authority  over 
him,  and  confented  he  fhould  be  tranflated  into  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  adopter.  The  latter  was  pra£lifed,  where 
the  party  to  be  adopted  was  already  free  ;  and  this  was 
called  adrogation .  The  perfon  adopted  changed  all  his 
names ;  afluming  the  prename,  name,  and  lurname,  of 
the  perfons  who  adopted  him. 

£  elides  the  formalities  preferibed  by  the  Roman 
law,  various  other  methods  have  taken  place  ;  which 
have  given  denominations  to  different  fpecies  of  adop- 
tion,  among  the  Gothic  nations,  in  different  ages.  As, 
sIdoption  by  arms ,  was  when  a  prince  made  a  pre¬ 
lent  of  arms  to  a  perfon,  in  confideraticn  of  his  merit 
and  valour.  Thus  it  was  that  the  king  of  the  Hcruli 
was  adopted  by  Theodoric  ;  Athalaric  by  the  emperor 
Juffinian  ;  and  Cofroes,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 
by  the  emperor  Juftin.— The  obligation  here  laid  on 
“the  adoptive  fon  was,  to  protedl  and  defend  the  father 
from  injuries,  affronts,  &c.  And  hence,  according  to 
Seldeu,  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  knights  took  its  ori¬ 
gin  as  well  as  name. 

.  Ad option  by  baptifm,  is  that  fpiritual  affinity  which 
is  eontra61ed  by  god-fathers  and  god-children  in  the 
ceremony  of  baptifm.  This  kind  of  idoption  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Greek  church,  and  came  afterwards 
into  ufe  among  the  ancient  Franks,  as  appears  by  the 
Capitulars  of  Charlemagne. 

In  reality,  the  god-father  was  fo  far  conlidered  as 
adoptive  father,  that  his  god-children  were  fuppofed 
to  be  entitled  to  a  fhare  in  the  inheritance  of  his 
reflate. 

Adoption  by  hair ,  was  performed  by  cutting  off  the 
hair  of  a  perfon,  and  giving  it  to  the  adoptive  father 
It  was  thus  that  Pope  John  VlII.  adopted  Bofon  king 
of  Arles  5  which,  perhaps,  is  the  Only  inilance  in  hi- 
ffory,  of  adoption,  in  the  order  of  the  ecclefiaflics  ;  a 
law  that  profeffes  to  imitate  nature,  not  daring  to  give 
children  to  thofe  in  whom  it  would  be  thought  a  crime 
to  beget  any. 

Adoption  by  matrimony ,  is  the  taking  the  children 
of  a  wife  or  hufband,  by  a  former  marriage,  into  the 
Condition  of  proper  or  natural  children  ;  and  admitting 
them  to  inherit  on  the  fame  fpoting  writh  thofe  of  the 
prefent  marriage.  This  is  a  practice  peculiar  to  the 
Germans  :  among  whom,  it  is  more  particularly  known 
by  the  name  of  einhindfchaft ;  among  their  waiters  in 
Latin,  by  that  of  unlo  pro  Hum,  or  union  of  iffues.  But 
tffie  more  accurate  writers  obferve,  that  this*  is  no  adop¬ 
tion.  See  Adf>l  1  a  t  1  o  to . 

Adoption  by  teflament ,  that  performed  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  perfon  heir  by  will,  on  condition  of  his  affuming 
the  name,  arms,  &c.  of  the  adopter.  Of  which  kind 
we  meet  with  fevcral  inffances  in  the  Roman  hiftory. 

Among  the  Turks,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is  per¬ 
formed  by  obliging  the  perfon  adopted  to  pafs -through 
the  ffiirt  of  the  adopter.  Hence,  among  that  people 
to  adopt,  is  expreffed  by  the  phrafe,  to  draw  another 
through  my  flirt.  It  is  faid,  that  fomething  like  this 
has  alfo  been  obferved  among  the  Hebrews;  where  the 
prophet  Elijah  adopted  Eliffiafor  his  fon  and  fucceffor, 
tUid  communicated  to  him  the  giftof  prophecy,  by  l^t- 
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ting  fall  his  cloak  cr  mantle  on  him.  But  adoption,  Adepts 
properly  fo  called,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prac-  II 
tifed  among  the  ancient  Jews  :  Mofes  fays  nothing  0f  Adoration, 
it  in  his  laws  ;  and  Jacob’s  adoption  of  his  two  grand- 
fons,  Ephraim  and  Manaffeh,  is  not  fo  properly  an 
adoption,  as  a  kind  of  fubftitution,  whereby  thofe  two 
fons  of  Jofeph  were  allotted  an  equal  portion  in  Jfrael 
with  his  own  fons. 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Theology ,  for  a  federal  a<£t 
of  God’s  free  grace  ;  whereby  thofe  who  are  regene¬ 
rated  by  faith,  are  admitted  into  his  houfehold,  and 
entitled  to  a  ffiate  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Adoption  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
ancient  clergy,^  who  had  a  cuftom  of  taking  a  maid  or 
widow  into  their  houfes,  under  the  denomination  of  an 
adoptive  or  fpiritual fifler  or  niece . 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  ad  million 
of  perfons  into  certain  hofpitals,  particularly  that  of 
Lyons,  the  adminiflrators  whereof  have  all  the  power 
and  rights  of  parents  over  the  children  admitted. 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  reception  of  a  new 
academy  into  the  body  of  an  old  one.* — Thus 

The  French  academy  of  Marfeilles  was  adopted  by 
that  of  Paris  ;  on  which  account,  we  find  a  volume  of 
fpeeches  extant,  made  by  feveral  members  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Marfeilles,  deputed  to  return  thanks  to  that  of 
Paris  for  the  honour. 

In  a  fimilar  fenfe,  adoption  is  alfo  applied  by  the 
Greeks,  to  the  admitting  a  monk,  or  brother,  into  a 
inonaftic  community  ;  fometimes  called  fpiritual  adop - 
tion. 

-/iDOPTIVE,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  adopted 
by  another. 

Adoptive  children,  among  the  Romans,  were  on  the 
fame  footing  with  natural  ones  ;  and  accordingly  were 
either  to  be  inllituted  heirs,  or  exprefsly  difinherited, 
otherwife  the  teffament  was  null.  The  emperor  Adrian 
preferred  adoptive  children  to  natural  ones  ;  becaufe  we 
choofe  the  former,  but  are  obliged  to  take  the  latter 
at  random. 

M.  Menage  has  publifhed  a  book  of  eloges,  or  verfes 
addrefied  to  him ;  which  he  calls  Liber  Adoptivus ,  an 
adoptive  book  ;  and  adds  it  to  his  other  works, — Hein- 
fius,  and  Furftemburg  of  Munfler,  have  like  wife  pu¬ 
blifhed  adoptive  books. 

In  ecclefiafiical  writers  we  find  adoptive  women,  or 
fillers,  (adoptive  firmuia*  or  for  ores ),  ufed  for  thofe 
handmaids  of  the  ancient  clergy,  otherwife  called  fub- 
iniroduBce. 

Adoptive  arms ,  are  thofe  -which  a  perfon  enjoys  by 
the  gift  or  conceffion  of  another,  and  to  w’hich  he  was 
not  otherwife  entitled.  They  Hand  contradiflinguifhed 
from  arms  of  alliance. 

We  fometimes  meet  with  adoptive  heir,  by  w-ay  of 
oppofition  to  natural  heir ;  and  adoptive  gods,  by  w’ay 
of  contradillinflion  to  domefiie  ones.  The  Romans, 
notwithftanding  the  number  of  their  domefiie,  had 
their  adoptive  gods,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Egyptians : 
fuch  were  Ifis,  Ofiris,  Anubis,  Apis,  Harpocrates,  and 
Canopus. 

ADORATION,  the  a<fl  of  rendering  divine  ho¬ 
nours;  or  of  addreffing  a  being,  as  fuppofing  it  a 
god.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  “  to  f  and  os, 
oris,  “  mouth and  literally  fignifies  to  apply  the  hand 

to 
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Adoration,  to  the  mouth  3  Manum  ad  os  admovere ,  q,  d,  “  to  kifs 
the  hand  5”  this  being,  in  the  eattern  countries,  one  ot 
the  great  marks  of  refpe£l  and  fubmiflion. — The  Ro¬ 
mans  pra£tifed  adoration  at  facrifices,  and  other  fo- 
lemnities  3  in  patting  by  temples,  altars,  groves,  &c. 
at  th/2  fight  of  ttatues,  images,  or  the  like,  whether 
of  ftone  or  wood,  wherein  any  thing  of  divinity  was 
fuppofed  to  refide.  Ufually  there  were  images  of  the 
gods  placed  at  the  gates  of  cities,  for  thofe  who  went 
in  or  out,  to  pay  their  refpe&s  to. — The  ceremony  of 
adoration  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  thus  :  1  ne 
devotee  having  his  head  covered ,  applied  his  right  hand 
to  his  lips,  the  fore  finger  retting  on  his  thumb,  which 
was  ere£l,  and  thus  bowing  his  head,  turned  liimfelf 
round  from  left  to  right.  The  kifs  thus  given  was 
called  of citlum  labratum  ;  for  ordinarily  they  were  afraid 
to  touch  the  images  of  their  gods  themfelvcs  with  their 
profane  lips.  Sometimes,  however,  they  would  k^fs 
their  feet,  or  even  knees,  it  being  held  an  incivility  to 
touch  their  mouths  3  fo  that  the  affair  patted  at  fome 
dittance.  Saturn,  however,  and  Hercules,  were  adored 
with  the  head  bare ;  whence  the  worfhip  of  the  latt 
was  called  injlituium  peregrimtm,  and  ritus  Greecani - 
cus ,  as  departing  from  the  cuftomary  Roman  method, 
which  was  to  facrifice  and  adore  with  the  face  veiled, 
and  the  clothes  drawn  up  to  the  ears,  to  prevent  any 
interruption  in  the  ceremony  by  the  fight  of  unlucky 
obje&s. — Hie  Jewifh  manner  of  adoration  was  by  pro- 
ftration,  bowing,  and  kneeling. — The  Chriflians  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Grecian  rather  than  the  Roman  method,  and  a- 
dored  always  uncovered.  The  ordinary  potture  of  the 
ancient  Chriftians  was  kneeling,  but  on  Sundays  {land¬ 
ing:  and  they  had  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  eaft,  to  which 
point  they  ordinarily  diredled  their  prayers. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  a<tt  of 
praying,  or  preferring  our  requetts  or  thankfgivings  to 
Almighty  God. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  extraordinary 
civil  honours  or  refpedts  which  refemble  thofe  paid'  to 
the  deity,  yet  are  given  to  men. 

The  Perfian  manner  of  adoration,  introduced  by 
Cyrus,  was  by  bending  the  knee,  and  falling  on  the 
face  at  the  prince’s  feet,  tt liking  the  earth  with  the 
forehead,  and  killing  the  ground.  This  ceremony, 
which  the  Greeks  called  irprx.vm*,  Conon  refuted  to 
perform  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Callitthenes  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  reputing  it  impious  and  unlawful* 

The  adoration  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
emperors  contttted  in  bowing  or  kneeling  at  the  prince's 
feet,  laying  hold  of  his  purple  robe,  and  prefently  with¬ 
drawing  the  hand  and  clapping  it  to  the  lips.  Some 
attribute  the  origin  of  this  pradiice  to  Conftantius.  It 
was  only  perfons  of  fome  rank  or  dignity  that  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  honour.  Bare  kneeling  before  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  deliver  a  petition,  was  alfo  called  adoraiion. 

The  practice  of  adoration  may  be  laid  to  be  ttillfub- 
fitting  in  England,  in  the  ceremony  of  kitting  the  king's 
or  queen’s  hand,  and  in  ferving  them  at  table,  both  be¬ 
ing  performed  kneeling. 

Adoration  is  more  particularlyufed  for  kitting  one’s 
hand  in  prefence  of  another,  as  a  token  of  reverence. 
The  Jews  adored  by  kitting  their  hands  and  bowing 
down  their  heads  3  whence,  in  their  language,  kifing 
is  properly  ufed  for  adoration , 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  among  Roman  writers  for 
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a  high  fpecies  of  applaufe  given  to  perfons  who  had  Adoration, 
fpeken  or  performed  well  in  public.  (See  Acclama-  Adoiea. 
tjon.)  We  meet  with  adoration  paid  to  orators,  ac¬ 
tors,  muficians,  &tc.  The  method  of  exprefiing  it  was, 
by  riling,  putting  both  hands  to  their  mouth,  and  then 
returning  them  towards  the  perfon  intended  to  be  ho¬ 
noured. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  for 
the  ceremony  of  kitting  the  pope’s  feet. — The  intro¬ 
duction  of  adoration  among  the  Romans  is  aferibed  to 
the  low  flattery  of  Vitellius,  who,  upon  the  return  ofvC. 

Cccttar  from  Syria,  would  not  approach  him  otherwfle 
than  with  his  head  covered,  turning  himfelf  round,  and 
then  falling  on  his  face.  Heliogabalus  rettored  the 
praCtice,  and  Alexander  Severus  again  prohibited  it. 
Diocletian  redemanded  it  ;  and  it  was,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  continued  under  the  fucceeding  princes,  even  af¬ 
ter  the  efiabliiliment  of  Chriitianity,  as  Conftantine, 
Conttantius,  &c.  It  is  particularly  laid  of  Dioclefian, 
that  he  had  gems  fattened  to  his  fhoes,  that  divine  ho¬ 
nours  might  be  more  willingly  paid  him,  by  kitting  his 
feet.  The  like  ufage  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
popes,  and  is  obferved  to  this  day.  Thefe  prelates, 
finding  a  vehement  difpofition  in  the  people  to  tall 
down  before  them  and  kifs  their  feet,  procured  cruci¬ 
fixes  to  be  fattened  on  their  flippers  3  by  which  ttrata- 
gem,  the  adoration  intended  for  the  pope’s  perfon  is 
fuppofed  to  be  transferred  to  Chritt.  Divers  aCts  of  this 
adoration  we  find  ottered  even  by  princes  to  the  pope. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  method  of  eleCling  a- 
pope.  The  eleCtion  of  popes  is  performed  two  ways  3 
by  adoration  and  by  feruiiny.  In  eleClion  by  adora¬ 
tion,  the  cardinals  rufli  hattily,  as  if  agitated  by  fome 
fpirit,  to  the  adoration  of  fome  one  among  them,  to 
proclaim  him  pope.  When  the  eleClion  is  carried  by 
ferutiny,  they  do  not  adore  the  new  pope  till  he  is 
placed  on  the  altar. 

Barbarous  Ador  ation  is  a  term  ufed,  in  the  laws  of 
King  Canute,  for  that  performed  after  the  manner  of 
the  Heathens  who  adored  idols.  The  Romifli  church 
is  charged  witli  the  adoration  of  faints,  martyrs,  images, 
crucifixes,  relics,  the  virgin,  and  the  hott  5  all  which 
by  Proteftants  are  generally  aggravated  into  idolatry, 
on  a  fuppoiition,  that  the  honour  thus  paid  to  them 
is  abfolute  and  fupreme,  called  by  way  of  dillinCliom 
Latria ,  which  is  due  only  to  God.  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  on  the  contrary,  explain  them,  as  only  a  relative 
or  fubordinate  worfhip,  called  Dutia  and  Hyperdu/ia > 
which  terminates  ultimately  in  God  alone.  But  may 
not  the  fame  be  faid  of  the  idol  worfhip  of  the  hea¬ 
thens  ?  The  Phoenicians  adored  the  winds,  on  account 
of  the  terrible  etteCls  produced  by  them  3  the  fame  was 
adopted  by  inott  of  the  other  nations,  Periians,  Greeks, 

Romans,  &c.  The  Periians  chiefly  paid  their  adora¬ 
tions  to  the  fun  and  fire  3  fome  fay  alfo  to  rivers’-,  the 
wind,  Sec.  The  motive  of  adoring  the  lun  was  the 
benefits  they  received  from  that  glorious  luminary, 
which  of  all  creatures  has  doubtlels  the  befl  preten- 
fions  to  fuch  homage. 

ADOREA,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  word  ufed  in 
different  fenfes  3  fometimes  for  all  manner  of  grain,, 
fometimes  for  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
offered  in  facrifice  3  and  finally  for  a  dole  or  dittribu- 
tion  of  corn,  as  a  reward  for  fome  fervice  5  whence  by 
metonymy  it  is  put  for  praife  or  rewards  in  general. 

ADQSCULATION* 
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Aflofcula-  ADOSCULATION,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr  Grew,  to 
tl°n  imply  a  kind  of  impregnation,  without  intromiflion  3 
Adranum.  an^  *n  manner  he  fuppofes  the  impregnation  of 
plants  is  efle&ed  by  the  falling  of  the  farina  foecundans 
on  the  piftil. 

ADOSSEE',  in  Heraldry ,  fignifies  two  figures  or 
bearings  being  placed  back  to  back. 

ADO  UR,  the  name  of  a  river  of  France,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Bigorre,  in  the  department  of 
•the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  running  north  by  Tarbes 
through  Gafcony,  afterwards  turns  eaft,  and  palling  by 
Dax,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  below  Bayonne. 

ADOWA,  the  capital  of  Tigre  in  Abyflinia,  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  weft  fide  of  a 
fmall  plain,  which  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  moun¬ 
tains.  The  name,  fignifying,  pafs ,  or  pqffage,  is  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  its  fituation  3  for  the  only  road  from  the 
Red  fea  to  Gondar  paifes  by  Adowa.  The  town  con- 
lifts  of  300  houfes,  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor, 
and  has  a  manufa&ory  of  coarfe  cotton  cloth  which 
circulates  in  Abyflinia  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in 
place  of  money.  N.  Lat.  14.  7.  E.  Long.  38.  50. 

ADOXA,  Tuberous  Moschatel,  Hollow- 
root,  or  Inglorious,  in  Botany .  See  Botany 
Index . 

AD  pon dus  omnium,  among  Bhyficians ,  an  ab¬ 
breviation  in  their  prefcriptions,  fignifying  that  the  laft 
mentioned  ingredient  is  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the 
reft  together.  * 

Ad  ^uod  Damnum ,  in  the  Englifh  Law ,  a  writ  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fheriff,  commanding  him  to  inquire  into 
the  damage  which  may  arife  from  granting  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  to  a  place,  as  a  fair,  a  market,  or  the  like. 

ADRA,  in  Geography ,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  47  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Granada.  N.  Lat.  36.  42.  E.  Long.  2.  37. 

ADRACHNE,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  ftraw- 
berry  tree.  See  Arbutus,  Botany  Index . 

ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  were  fettled  in  the  country 
of  Samaria,  in  the  room  of  thofe  Ifraelites  who  were 
carried  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  Sepharvaites  made 
their  children  pafs  through,  the  fire,  in  honour  of  this 
idol  and  another  called  Anamelech .  It  is  fuppofed, 
that  Adrammelech  meant  the  fun,  and  Anamelech  the 
mOon :  the  firft  fignifies  the  magnificent  king ;  the  fe- 
cond  the  gentle  king . 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now 
Andramiti ,  a  town  of  Myfia  Major,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida,  an  Athenian  colony,  with  a  harbour  and 
dock  near  the  Caicus.  Adramyttenus  the  epithet  3  as, 
Adramyttenus  Sinus ,  a  part  of  the  Egean  fea,  on  the 
coaft  of  Myfia  3  Adramyttenus  Conventus ,  feflions  or  af- 
fizes,  the  eighth  in  order  of  the  nine  Conventus  Juri - 
did  of  the  province  of  Alia. 

ADR  ANA,  a  river  of  Germany  (Polybius)  3  now 
the  Eder,  rifing  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Naf- 
fau,  to  the  north-eaft  of,  and  not  far  from  Dilleii- 
burg,  running  through  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe,  the 
county  of  Waldeck,  by  Fritzlar,  and  then  again 
through  the  landgraviate,  and,  together  writh  the  Ful¬ 
da,  falling  into  the  Wefer,  to  the  fouth  of,  and  not 
far  from  Caflel. 

ADRANUM,  or  Hadranum,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy ,  now  Aderno,  which  fee. 
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ADRASTEA,  in  Mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  AdrafU-s 
Jupiter  and  Neceftity,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  8. 
only  fury  who  executed  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  4  n‘>n< 

The  name  is  derived  from  King  Adraftus,  who  firft  ~v 
erefled  a  temple  to  that  deity. 

Adrastea  Certamina,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  Py¬ 
thian  games,  inftituted  by  Adraftus  king  of  Argos,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2700,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at 
Sicyon,  Thefe  are  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  Py¬ 
thian  games  celebrated  at  Delphi. 

ADRASTUS,  in  Ancient  Hifiory,  king  of  Argos, 
fon  of  Talaus  and  Lyfianifla,  daughter  of  Polybius 
king  of  Sicyon,  acquired  great  honour  in  the  famous 
war  of  Thebes,  in  fupport  of  Polynices  his  fon-in-law, 
wTho  had  been  excluded  the  fovereignty  of  Thebes  by 
Eteocles  his  brother,  notwithftanding  their  reciprocal 
agreement.  Adraftus,  followed  by  Polynices,  and 
Tydeus  his  other  fon-in-law,  by  Capaneus  and  Hip- 
pomedon  his  fifter’s  fons,  by  Amphiaraus  his  brother- 
in  law,  and  by  Parthenopaeus,  marched  againft  the  city 
of  Thebes  3  and  this  is  the  expedition  of  the  Seven 
Worthies,  which  the  poets  have  fo  often  fung.  They 
all  loft  their  lives  in  this  war  except  Adraftus,  who 
was  faved  by  his  horfe  called  Arion .  This  war  was 
revived  ten  years  after  by  the  fons  of  thofe  deceafed 
warriors,  wdiich  was  called  the  war  of  the  Epigones , 
and  ended  with  the  taking  of  Thebes.  None  of 
them  loft  their  lives  except  Aigialeus  fon  of  Adraftus  3 
which  afflicled  him  fo  much  that  lie  died  of  grief  in 
Megara,  as  he  was  leading  back  his  victorious  army. 

ADRAZZO,  or  Ajaccio.  The  fame  with  Ad- 
jazz  o,  which  fee. 

ADRIA,  or  Hadria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
name  of  two  towns  in  Italy.  One  in  the  country  of 
the  Veneti,  on  the  river  Tartarus,  between  the  Padus 
and  the  Athefis,  called  Atria  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
but  Adrias  by  Strabo.  Another  on  the  river  Voma- 
nus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Piceni  (to  which  Anto- 
nine’s  Itinerary  from  Rome  is  directed ),  the  country  of 
the  anceftors  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  From  which  of 
thefe  the  Adriatic  fea  is  denominated,  is  matter  of 
doubt.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  it  is  fo  called  from 
Adrias  the  fon  of  Joan,  of  Italian  origin  3  (Euftathius 
in  Dionyfium). 

ADRIAN,  or  Hadrian,  Publius  ALlius,  the 
Roman  emperor.  He  was  born  at  Rome  the  24th  of 
January,  in  the  76th  year  of  Chrift,  A.  U.  C.  829. 

Iiis  father  left  him  an  orphan,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
under  the  guardianfhip  of  Trajan,  and  Coelius  Tatianus 
a  Roman  .knight.  He  began  to  ferve  very  early  in 
the  armies,  having  been  tribune  of  a  legion  before  the 
death  of  Domitian.  He  was  the  perfon  chofen  by  the 
army  of  Lower  Moefia,  to  carry  the  news  of  Nerva’s 
death  to  Trajan,  fuccefibr  to  the  empire.  Trajan, 
however,  conceived  fome  prejudices  againft  him,  and 
Adrian  perceiving  that  he  was  no  favourite  with  the 
emperor,  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
emprefs  Plotma,  by  which  means  he  fucceeded  m  ob¬ 
taining  for  his  wife,  Sabina,  the  emperor’s  grand-niece 
and  next  heirefs.  This  was  probably  the  firft  ftep  to 
his  future  advancement,  and  facilitated  his  afeent  to 
the  throne.  As  quadtor  he  accompanied  Trajan  in 
moft  of  his  expeditions,  and  particularly  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  the  fecond  war  againft  the  Dacians.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  fucceflively  tribune  of  the  people,  praetor, 

governor 
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AcUian*  governor  of  Pannonia,  and  conful.  .  After  the  fiege 
'  of  Atra  in  Arabia  was  raifed,  Trajan,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  given  him  the  government  of  Syria,  left  him 
the  command  of  the  army:  and  at  length,  when  he 
found  death  approaching,  it  is  faid  he  adopted  him. 
Adrian,  who  was  then  in  Antiochia,  as  foon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  thereof,  and  of  Trajan’s  death,  declared 
himfelf  emperor,  on  the  I  Ith  of  Auguft,  A.  D.  1 17. 

No  fooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  imperial  dignity, 
than  he  made  peace  with  the  Perfians,  to  whom  he 
yielded  up  great  part  of  the  conquefts  of  his  predecef- 
fors  ;  and  from  generofity,  or  policy,  he  remitted  the 
debts  of  the  Roman  people,  which,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  thofe  who  have  reduced  them  to  modern 
money,  amounted  to  22,500,000  golden  crowns  $  and 
he  burnt  all  the  bonds  and  obligations  relating  to  thefe 
debts,  that  the  people  might  be  under  no  apprehenfion 
of  being  called  to  an  account  for  them  afterwards. 
There  are  medals  in  commemoration  of  this  fa£t,  in 
which  he  is  reprefented  holding  a  flambeau  m  his 
hand,  to  fet  fire  to  all  thofe  bonds  which  he  had  made 
void.  He  went  to  vifit  all  the  provinces  ;  and  did  not 
return  to  Rome  till  the  year  1x8,  when  the  fenate  de¬ 
creed  him  a  triumph  and  honoured  him  with  the  title 
oi  Father  of  his  country  ;  but  he  refufed  both,  and  de- 
fired  that  Trajan’s  image  might  triumph.  No  prince 
travelled  more  than  Adrian  ;  there  being  hardly  one 
province  in  the  empire  which  he  did  not  vifit.  In 
120  he  wTent  into  Gaul  \  from  thence  he  went  over  to 
Britain,  in  order  to  fubdue  the  Caledonians,  "who  were 
making  continual  inroads  into  the  provinces.  Upon  his 
arrival  they  retired  towards  the  north  :  he  advanced, 
however,  as  far  ns  York,  where  he  was  diverted  from 
liis  intended  conqueft  by  the  defeription  fome  old 
foldiers  he  found  then?,  who  had  ferved  under  A- 
Ijticola,  gave  him  of  the  country.  In  hopes,  there- 
lore,  of  keeping  them  quiet  by  enlarging  their 
bounds,  he  delivered  up  to  the  Caledonians  all  the 
lands  lying  between  the  two  friths  and  the  Tyne  5 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fecure  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  from  their  future  incUrfions,  built  the  famous 
vrall  which  ftill  bears  his  name  (a).  Having  thus  fet¬ 
tled  matters  in  Britain,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  honoured  writh  the  title  of  Reflorer  of  Britain, 
as  appears  -by  fome  medals.  He  foon  after  went  into 
Spain,  to  Mauritania,  and  at  length  into  the  Eaft, 
where  he  quieted  the  commotions  raifed  by  the  Par¬ 
tisans.  After  having  vifited  all  the  provinces  of  Afia, 
he  returned  to  Athens  in  125,  where  he  patted  the 
Vol.  I.  Part  L 
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winter,  and  was  initiated  in  the  myflexies  of  Eleufmian 
Ceres.  He  wrent  from  thence  to  Sicily,  chiefly  to  view  " 
Mount  Attna,  contemplate  its  phenomena,  and  enjoy 
the  beautiful  and  extenflve  profpe£l  afforded  from  its 
top.  He  returned  to  Rome  the  beginning  of  the  year 
129;  and,  according  to  fome,  he  went  again,  the  fame 
year,  to  Africa  $  and,  after  his  return  from  thence,  to 
the  eafl.  lie  was  iii  Egypt  in  the  year  132,  revifited 
Syria  the  year  following,  returned  to  Athens  in  134, 
and  to  Rome  in  135.  Ike  perfection  againft  the 
Chriflians  was  very  violent  under  his  reign  \  but  it  was 
at  length  fufpended,  in  confequence  of  the  remonftrances 
of  Quadratus  bifhop  of  Athens,  and  Ariftides,  twTo  Chri- 
flian  philofophers,  who  prefented  the  emperor  with  fome 
books  in  favour  of  the  Chriflian  religion.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  Jews  5  and,  by  way  of  in  fa  It,  ere&ed  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  on  Calvary,  and  placed  a  flatue  of 
Adonis  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  5  he  caufed  alfo 
the  images  of  fwine  to  be  engraven  on  the  gates  of  Je- 
rufalem.  At  laft  he  w^as  feized  with  a  dropfy,  which 
vexed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  became  almoft 
raving  mad.  A  great  number  of  phyficians  were  fent 
for,  and  to  the  multitude  of  them  he  aferibed  his  death. 
He  died  at  Bake  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  having 
reigned  21  years.  The  Latin  verfes  he  addrefted  to 
his  foul,  which  he  compofed  a  fliort  time  before  his 
death,  in  a  drain  of  tender  levity,  have  been  much 
criticifed  and  have  been  the  fubjeft  of  numerous  tranf- 
lations  and  imitations. 

Animula  vagula ,  blanduia , 

Hofpes ,  comefque  corporis , 
nunc  abibis  in  loca 
Pallidu/a ,  rigid  a ,  nudula, 

Ncc ,  ut  foies ,  dnbis  jocos  ? 

Ah  !  fleeting  fpirit !  wand’ring  fire, 

That  long  haft  warm’d  my  tender  breaft, 

Muft  thou  no  more  this  frame  infpire  ? 

No  more  a  pleafing  cheerful  gueft  ? 

Whither,  ah  whither  art  thou  flying  ? 

To  what  dark  undifeover’d  ftiore  > 

Thou  feem’ft  all  trembling,  fhiv’ring,  dying, 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more  ! 

Pope. 

Some  fragments  of  his  Latin  poetry  are  ftill  extant, 
and  there  are  Greek  verfes  of  his  in  the  Anthology. 
He  alfo  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  life  5  to  wkich, 
however,  he  did  not  choofe  to  put  his  name  5  but  that 
Bb  of 


A-lria 


(a)  This  work,  though  called  by  the  Roman  hiftorians  murus,  which  flgnifies  a  wall  of  ftone,  was  only  com^ 
pofed  of  earth  covered  with  green  turf.  It  was  carried  on  from  the  Solway  frith,  a  little  weft  of  the  village 
-of  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  as  direft  a  line  as  poflible,  to  the  river  Tyne  on  the  eaft,  at  the  place  where  the 
town  of  Newcaftle  now  ftands ;  fo  that  it  muft  have  been  above  60  Englilh,  and  near  70  Roman  miles  in 
length.  It  confifted  of  four  parts  :  1.  The  principal  agger ,  mound  of  earth,  or  rampart,  on  the  brink  of  the 

ditch.  2.  The  ditch  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rampart.  3.  Another  rampart  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal 
one,  about  five  paces  diftant  from  it.  4.  A  large  rampart  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ditch. — This  laft  was  probably 
'the  military' way  to  the  line  of  forts  on  this  work  :  it  was  fo  to  thofe  formerly  built  by  Agricola ;  and  if  it 
did  not  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  in  this,  there  muft  have  been  no  military  way  attending  it.— Ike  fouth  rampart 
might  ferve  for  an  inner  defence  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  beat  them  from  any  part  of  the  principal  rampart, 
or  it  might  be  defigned  to  prote&  the  foldiers  from  any  fudden  attack  of  the  provincial  Britons. — For  many 
ages,  this  work  hath  been  in  fo  ruinous  a  condition,  that  it  is  lmpofiible  to  difeover  its  original  dimenfions  with 
certainty.  From  their  appearance,  it  feems  probable  that  the  principal  rampart  was  at  leaft  10  or  12  feet, 

high. 
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a  Adri-n.  of  Pnlegon,  one  of  his  freed-men,  a  very  learned  per- 
*y7?~  fon>  ™as  prefixed  to  it*.  He  had  great  wit  and  a 

tiaX  retentive  memory,  and  he  difiinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 

drianx  '  vari°uS  branches  of  literature  and  fcience.  In  his  na¬ 
tural  difpofition  he  was  fufpicious,  envious,  cruel,  and 
lafeivious.  In  his  character  there  was  a  firange  com- 
pofition  of  virtues  and  vices.  He  was  affable,  courteous, 
and  liberal  ;  but  he  was  capricious  and  unfieady  in  his 
attachments,  and  violent  in  his  refentment.  Thus  he 
was  difirufied  by  his  friends,  and  dreaded  by  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Antoninus  his  fuccefibr  obtained  his  apothe- 
ofis  ;  and  prevented  the  refeiflion  of  his  a£ts,  which  the 
fenate  once  intended. 

Adrian  I.  Pope ,  afeended  the  papal  throne,  A.  D. 
772.  He  was  the  fon  of  Theodore,  a  Roman  noble¬ 
man,  and  polfefied  confiderable  talents  for  bufinefs. 
He  maintained  a  Heady  attachment  to  Charlemagne, 
which  provoked  Defiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to 
invade  the  Hate  of  Ravenna,  and  to  threaten  Rome  it- 
felf.  Charlemagne  rewarded  his  attachment,  by  march¬ 
ing  with  a  great  army  to  his  aid  j  and  having  gained 
many  confiderable  advantages  over  Defiderius,  he  vi- 
fited  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  exprefled  his  piety,  by  the 
humiliating  ceremony  of  killing  each  of  the  Heps,  as  lie 
afeended  to  the  church  of  St  Peter.  The  affairs  of 
the  church  now  claimed  Adrian’s  particular  attention  : 
for  Irene,  who,  in  7*80,  affirmed  the  regency  at  Confian- 
tinople,  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  ConHantine,  wiffi- 
ing  to  reHore  the  worfhip  of  images,  applied  to  Adrian 
for  his  concurrence.  The  pontiff  readily  acquicfced  in 
her  propofal  for  calling  a  council,  and  commifiioned 
two  legates  to  attend  it.  The  firH  council,  how-ever, 
was  difperfed  by  an  infurreftion  of  the  citizens,  but  at 
the  next  meeting  in  the  city  of  Nice,  in  787,  which 
was  prote&ed  by  a  military  force,  a  decree  was  paffed 
for  reHoring  the  worfhip  of  images.  Adrian  approved 
the  decree,  but  in  the  weHern  church  it  was  deemed 
heretical  and  dangerous.  Charlemagne  condemned 
the  innovation,  and  the  French  and  Englifii  clergy  con¬ 
curred  in  oppoling  it.  A  treatife,  containing  120 
heads  of  refutation,  was  circulated,  as  the  work  of 
Charlemagne,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Caroline  Books,” 
in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  council.  This  work 
was  prefented  to  the  pope  by  the  king’s  ambaffador, 
and  the  pope  wrote  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  by  way  of 
#reply.  The  king,  and  alfo  the  Gallican  and  Englifii 
churches,  retained  their  fentiments  \  and,  in  794,  a 
council  was  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  confiding 
cf  about  300  wTeHern  feiffiops,  by  which  every  kind  of 
Image-ivorfhip  was  condemned.  Adrian  did  not  live 
to  fee  a  termination  of  this  conteH  5  for  after  a  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  nearly  twenty-four  years,  he  died  in  795.  A- 
drian  Teems  to  have  dire&ed  his  chief  attention  to  the 
embellifnment  of  the  churches,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  and  he  was  probably  furnifhed 
by  Charlemagne,  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  conqueHs, 
with  ample  means  for  this  purpofe. 

Adrian  II..  Pope ,  fucceeded’  Nicholas  I.  A.  D. 
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867.  Having  twice  refufed  the  dignity,  he  accepted  Adrian, 
it  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  united  requeH  of'* 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  people.  The  conteH  for  powder 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  had  been  very 
violent  fome  years  before  his  accefiion  to  the  papal 
chair. 

Adrian,  during  this  conteH  with  the  eaHern  patriarch, 
was  extending  his  authority  over  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  wed.  He  employed  his  wffiole  intereH  to  induce 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  taken  pofiefiion  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Lorraine,  and  who  had  been  crowned  at  Rheims 
by  the  archbifhop  Iiincmar,  to  relinquifii  it  in  favour 
of  the  emperor  \  and  he  even  fent  legates  to  the  king, 
after  having  attempted  to  engage  Hincmar,  the  clergy, 
and  the  nobility  to  defert  him,  ordering  him  to  furren- 
der  to  the  emperor’s  right.  The  king  was  invincible  ; 
and  the  pope  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  conteH.  He 
alfo  farther  interfered  in  the  concerns  of  princes,  by 
taking  Charles’s  rebellious  fon  Carloman,  and  the 
younger  Hincmar,  bifliop  of  Laon,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  fee.  He  proceeded  in  this  bufinefs 
fo  far,  that  he  was  under  a  neceffity  of  fubmitting 
■without  gaining  his  point.  De*ath  terminated  his  am¬ 
bitious  proje&s  and  his  life  of  inquietude,  A.  D.  872, 
after  a  pontificate  of  five  years. 

Adrian  IV.  Pope ,  the  only  Englifhman  who  ever 
had  the  honour  of  fitting  in  the  papal  chair.  His 
name  was  Nicholas  Brekelpere  \  and  he  was  born  at 
Langley,  near  St  Alban’s,  in  Hertfordfhire.  His 
father  having  left  his  family,  and  taken  the  habit  of 
the  monafiery  of  St  Alban’s,  Nicholas  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  loxvefi  offices  in  that  houfe  for  daily  fup- 
port.  After  fome  time,  he  defired  to  take  the  habit  In 
that  monafiery,  but  was  reje&ed  by  the  Abbot  Richard. 

Upon  this  he  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  coun¬ 
try,  and  accordingly  went  to  Paris ;  w  here,  though  in 
very  poor  circumfiances,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his 
fiudies  with  great  affiduity,  and  made  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
ficiency.  But  having  Hill  a  firong  inclination  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  life,  he  left  Paris,  and  removed  to  Provence^ 
where  he  became  a  regular  clerk  in  the  monafiery  of 
St  Rufus.  He  was  not  immediately  allowed  to  take 
the  habit ;  but  palled  fome  time,  by  w^ay  of  trial,  in  re¬ 
commending  himfelf  to  the  monks  by  a  Hri 61  attention 
to  all  their  commands.  This  behaviour,  together  w  ith 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  prudent  converfation, 
rendered  him  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  religious,  that  af¬ 
ter  fome  time  they  entreated  him  to  take  the  habit  of 
the  canonical  order.  Here  he  difimguifhed  himfelf  fa- 
much  by  his  learning  and  firi&  obfervance  of  the  mo¬ 
nadic  difeipline,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  abbot,  he 
w  as  chofen  fnperior  of  that  houfe  \  and  wre  are  told 
that  he  rebuilt  the  convent.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
being  apprifed  of  the  great  merit  of  Nicholas,  and 
thinking  he  might  be  ferviccable  to  the  church  in  a 
higher  Hation,  created  him  cardinal-bifhop  of  Alba 
in  1146.  In  1148,  his  holinefs  fent  him  legate  to 
Denmark  and  Nonvay  \  w  here,  by  his  fervent  preach- 

ing 


high,  and  the  fouth  one  not  much  lefs  \  but  the  north  one  wTas  confiderably  lawyer.  From  the  dimenfions  of 
the  ditch  taken  as  it  pafles  through  a  lime-fione  quarry  near  Harlow  hill,  it  appears  to  have  been  9  feet  deep, 
and  n  wide  at  the  top,  but  foraewhai  narrower  at  the  bottom.  The  north  rampart  was  about  20  feet  difiant, 
from  the  ditch. 


Adrian. 
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me:  and  diligent  mftruaions,  he  converted  thofe  bar-  the  purpofe  of  oppofing  the  ufurpation  of  Charles,  kin  g 
barons  nations  to  the  ChrilHan  faith,  and  erefted  Up-  of  the  Two  Sicilies }  but  died  foon  after  hiwmvah 
fal  into  an  archiepifcopal  fee.  When  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  was  received  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  with, 
marks  of  honour  \  and  Pope  AnaRafius,  who 


great  -  -  .  .  .  . 

fucceeded  Eugenios,  happening  to  die  at  this  time, 
Nicholas  was  unanimoufly  chofen  to  the  holy  fee,.  in 
November  1154,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Adrian. 
When  the  news  of  his  promotion  reached  England, 
King  Henry  II.  fent  Robert  abbot  of  St  Alban’s,  and 
three  bifhops,  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
eleClion  *,  upon  which  occafion  Adrian  granted  very 
confiderable  privileges  to  the  monafiery  of  St  Alban’s, 
particularly  an  exemption  from  all  epifcopal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  excepting  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Adrian,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate,  boldly  withflood  the.  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Roman  people  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty  under  the  confuls,  and  obliged  thofe  magiftrates 
to  abdicate  their  authority,  and  leave  the  government 
cf  the  city  to  the  pope/  In  1155,  he  drove  the  he¬ 
retic  Arnaud  of  BreiTe,  and  his  followers,  out  of 
Rome.  The  fame  year  he  excommunicated  William 
king  of  Sicily,  who  ravaged  the  territories  of  the 
church,  and  abfolved  that  prince’s  fubje&s  from.  their 
allegiance.  About  the  fame  time,  Frederick  king  of 
the  Romans,  having  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
army,  Adrian  met  him  near  Sutrium,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  him.  At  this  interview,  Frederic  con- 
fented  to  hold  the  pope’s  ftirr'u'p  whilft  he  mounted  on 
horfeback.  After  which,  his  holinefs  conduced  that 
prince  to  Rome,  and  in  St  Peter’s  church  placed  the 
imperial  crown  on  his  head,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  the  Roman  people,  who  afiembled  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Imperialifts.  The 
next  year  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between 
the  pope  and  the  Sicilian  king,  that  prince  taking  an 
oath  to  do  nothing  farther  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
church,  and  Adrian  granting  him  the  title  of  King  of 
the  two  Sicilies.  He  built  and  fortified  feveral  c allies, 
and  left  the  papal  dominions  in  a  more  fiourilhing  con¬ 
dition  than  he  found  them.  But  notwithllanding  all 
his  fuccefs,  he  was  extremely  fenfible  of  the  difquietudes 
attending  fo  high  a  Ration  \  and  declared  to  his  coun¬ 
tryman  John  of  Salifbury,  that  all  the  former  hardlhips 
of  his  life  were  mere  amufement  to  the  misfortunes  of 
the  popedom  \  that  he  looked  upon  St  Peter’s  chair  to 
be  the  moil  uneafy  feat  in  the  world  }  and  that  his 
»  Baronies  crown  Teemed  to  be  clapped  burning  on  his  head  *.  He 
Anal.  tom.  died  September  I.  1 1 59,  in  the  fourth  year  and  tenth 
.xii.an.1154.  month  of  his  pontificate  5  and  was  buried  in  St  Peter’s 
church,  near  the  tomb  of  his  predeceffor  Eugeni  us. 
There  are  extant  feveral  letters,  and  fome  homilies, 
"written  by  Pope  Adrian. 

Adrian  V.  Pope,  a  Genoefe,  whofe  name  was  Ot- 
toboni  Fiefci,  fucceeded  Innocent  V.  A.  Eh  1276.  He 
was  by  his  uncle  Innocent  IV.  created  cardinal  deacon 
of  St  Adrian,  and  in  1254  fent  by  him  to  England, 
to  fettle  the  dilputes  between  Henry  III.  and  his  ba¬ 
rons.  He  was  employed  again  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
by  Clement  III.  when  he  ifiued  a  fentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  again!!  the  king’s  enemies.  V  hen  he  was 
congratulated  on  his  accellion  to  the  papal  chair,  he 
faid,  “  I  wifh  you  had  found  me  a  healthy  cardinal, 
rather  than  a  dying  pope.”  After  his  ele&ion  he 
went -to  Viterbo  to  meet  the  emperor  Rodolphus,  for 


having  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  thirty-eight  days.  He 
zealoufly  encouraged  the  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  upon  his  election  fent  a  large  fum  to  Confiantinople 
towards  building  galleys. 

Adrian,  cardinal  pried,  of  the  title  of  St  Chry- 
fogonus,  was  a  native  of  Cornetto  in  Fufcany.  In¬ 
nocent  VIII.  fent  him  nuncio  into  Scotland  and  into 
France  j  and  after  he  had  been  clerk  and  treafurer  of 
the  apollolic  chamber,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  whofe  fe- 
cretary  he  had  been,  honoured  him  with  the  cardinal  s 
hat.  His  life  was  a  continued  fccne  of  odd  alterations. 
He  narrowly  efcaped  death  the  day  Alexander  VI. 
poifoned  himfelf  by  millake.  Afterward  he  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  hatred  of  Julius  II.  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  and  hide  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Trent. 
Having  been  recalled  by  Leo  X.  he  was  fo  ungrate¬ 
ful,  that  he  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  again!!  him.  I  he 
pope  pardoned  his  fault }  but  the  cardinal,  not  caring 
to  trull  to  this,  made  his  efcape,  and  it  could  never 
be  known  exactly  what  was  become  of  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  fir!!  who  effectually  reformed  the  Latin 
Ryle.  He  Rudied  Cicero  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
made  many  excellent  obfervations  on  the  propriety  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  The  treatife  he  compofed  De  Ser - 
mone  Latino ,  is  a  proof  of  this.  He  had  begun  a  La¬ 
tin  tranflation  of  the  Old  TeRament.  He  wrote  De 
Vera  Philofophia ;  This  treatife  was  printed  at  Cologn 
1548. 

Adrian  VI.  Pope ,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1459. 
His  father  was  not  able  to  maintain  him  at  fchool,  but 
he  got  a  place  at  Louvain,  in  a  college  in  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  Icholars  were  maintained  gratis.  It  is 
reported  that  he  ufed  to  read  in  the  night  time  by  the 
light  of  the  lamps  in  the  churches  or  Rreets.  He  made 
a  confiderable  progrefs  in  all  the  fciences  }  led  an  ex¬ 
emplary  life  >  and  there  never  was  a  man  lefs  intriguing 
and  forward  than  he  was.  He  took  his  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity  at  Louvain  \  was  foon  after  made  canon 
of  St  Peter’s,  and  profefibr  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  and 
then  dean  of  St  Peter’s  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  an  academical  life, 
to  be  tutor  to  the  archduke  Charles.  This  young 
prince  made  no  great  progrefs  under  him  :  however, 
never  was  a  tutor  more  confiderably  rewarded  ;  for  it 
was  by  Charles  VPs  credit  he  was  raifed  to  the  papal 
throne.  Leo  X..  had  given  him  the  cardinal’s  hat  in 
1517.  After  this  pope’s  death,  feveral  cabals  in  the 
conclave  ended  in  the  ele£lion  of  Adrian,  with  which 
the  people  of  Rome  were  very  much  difpleafed.  He 
would  not  change  his  name,  and  in  every  thing  he 
fliowed  a  great  diflike  for  all  oRentation  and  fcnfual 
pleafures,  though  fuch  an  averfion  had  been  long  Rgo 
out  of  date.  He  was  very  partial  to  Charles  V.  and 
did  not  enjoy  much  tranquillity  under  the  triple  crown. 
He  lamented  much  the  wicked  morals  of  the  clergy  * 
and  wiflicd  to  eRablifii  a  reformation  of  manners  among 
them.  He  died  September  14.  1523. 

ADRIANI,  Joann  1  Battista,  was  born  of  a  pa¬ 
trician  family  at  Florence  in  1511.  He  wrote  a  HiRo- 
ry  of  his  own  Times  in  Italian ;  which  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Guicciardini,  beginning  at  the  year  153 C  j 
to  which  Thuanus  acknowledges  himfelf  greatly  in¬ 
debted  :  befides  which,  he  compofed  fix  funeral  o**a- 
B  b  2  tions, 
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tions,  on  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  other  noble 
perfonages  5  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of 
a  long  letter  on  ancient  painters  and  fculptors,  prefix¬ 
ed  to  the  third  volume  of  Vafari.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  1579. 

ADR  I  ANTS  IS,  in  Fcclejtajtical  Hi/Iory ,  a  fed  of 
heretics  divided  into  two  branches,  the  tirft  were  dif- 
ciples  of  Simon  Magus,  and  flouriilied  about  the  year 
Theodoret  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  prefer ved 
their  name  and  memory  •  but  he  gives  us  no  account  of 
their  origin.  Probably  this  feci,  and  the  fix  others 
which  fprung  from  the  Simonians,  took  their  name  from 
the  particular  difciples  of  Simon.  The  fecond  were 
the  followers  of  Adrian  Hamilead  the  anabaptifl  j  and 
held  fume  particular  errors  concerning  Chrilf. 

ADRIANOPLE,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Romania,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop 
under  the  patriarch  of  ConHantinople.  It  is  about  fe- 
\  <m  or  eight  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  old 
city  and  fome  gardens.  The  houfes  are  low,  mollly 
built  of  mud  and  clay,,  and  fome  of  brick  :  and  the 
greets  are  exceedingly  dirty.  The  walls  and  towers  are 
i:i  a  great  meafure  fallen  to  decay.  However,  there  is 
a  beautiful  bazar,  or  market,  half  a  mile  long,  called 
A  !i  Balia.  It  is  a  vaft  arched  building,  with  fix  gates, 
and  365  well  furnifhed  fhops,  kept  by  Turks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  Jews,  who  pay  five  crowns  a-month  for 
each  fhop.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  nations* 
and  religions  may  be  about  100,0003  but  it  is  dear 
living  here,  becaufe  the  provifions  are  brought  from 
diflant  places.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  very  pleafant  in  the  fummer  time,  on  account  of 
the  river  and  dreams  that  run  near  and  about  the  city  5 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Mariza.  Thefe  promote 
and  preferve  the  verdure  of  the  gardens,  meadows,  and 
fields,  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  there  is  plenty  of  game.  Near  the  principal  ba¬ 
zar  there  is  another,  about  a  mile  in  length,  covered 
with  boards,  with  holes  on  each  fide  to  let  in  the  light. 
It  is  full  of  good  fhops,  which  contain  all  kinds  of 
commodities.  Sultan  Selim’s  mofque  dands  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  midd  of  the  city  \  and  hence  this 
magnificent  Hru&ure  may  be  feen  on  all  fides.  Every 
thing  made  of  gold  and  diver,  jewels,  pillols,  fcimi- 
tars,  &c..  are  fold  in  another  part  of  the  city,  called 
by  travellers  the  hizejiein,  though  it  differs  little  from 
u  bazar.  This  contains  about  200  fhops,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  like  the  former  :  but  the  covering  is  fupperted 
by  two  rows  of  large  pillars..  The  grand  vizier’s  pa¬ 
lace  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  houfe,  after  the 
Turkiih  manner  of  building.  The  emperor’s  feraglio 
h  a  regular  llru&ure,  in  a  plain  near  the  river  Tungia. 
ft  is  two  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  feven  gates,  beddes 
thofe  of  the  gardens,  which  are  feveral  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mullah  cadi,  who 
has  an  &b folate  authority  both  in  civil  and  criminal  mat¬ 
ters.  In  the  time  of  the  plague,  or  war,  the  grand  dg- 
nior  fometiraes  reddes  here.  The  Turks  took  this  city 
horn  the  Greeks  in  1362,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
empire,  till  Mahomet  11.  took  Conftantinople  in  1453. 
E.  Long.  26.  27.  N.  Lat.  41. 41. 

ADRIANUM  (or  Adriaticum)  mare,  in  An¬ 
cient  Geography ,  now  the  gulf  of  Venice,  a  large  bay 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia, 
Greece ?  and  Italy.  It  is  called  by  the  Greeks  AWy 
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K and  Aetna  by  the  Romans,  (as  Arbiter  A  dr  ice  AdrogatIaR 
Not  us,  Hor.)  Cicero  calls  it  Iladrianum  Mare  ;  Virgil  " 
has  Hadriaticas  Undas .  It  is  commonly  called  Mare 
Adriaticum ,  without  an  afpi ration  *,  but  whether  it* 
ought  to  have  one,  is  a  difpute  :  if  the  appellation  is 
from  Hadria ,  the  town  of  the  Piceni,  it  mult  be  writ¬ 
ten  Hadriaticum ,  becaufe  the  emperor’s  name,  who 
thence  derives  his  origin,  is  on  coins  and  ftones  Hadri - 
anus  ;  but  if  from  the  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
as  the  more  ancient,  and  of  which  that  of  the  Piceni 
is  a  colony,  this  will  juftify  the  common  appellation 
Adriaticum . 

ADROGATION,  in  Roman  Antiquities ,  a  fpecie# 
of  adoption,  whereby  a  perfon  who  was  capable  o£ 
cboodng  for  himfelf  was  admitted  by  another  into  the 
relation  of  a  foil.  The  word  is  compounded  of  cd \ 
ii  to,”  and  rogare ,  “  to  alk  $”  on  account  of  a  quedion 
put  in  the  ceremony  of  it,  Whether  the  adopter  would 
take  fuch  a  perfon  for  his  foil  ?  and  another  to  the- 
adoptive,  Whether  he  confented  to  become  fuch  a  per- 
fon’s  fon  ? 

ADSIDELLA,  in  Antiquity ,  the  table  at  which  the' 
damens  fat  during  the  facrifices. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  Phyficians ,  a  term  ufed 
to  denote  the  rigidity  of  any  part. 

ADUACA,  or  Atuaca,  anciently  a  large  and 
famous  city  of  the  Tungri  4  now  a  fmall  and  incon- 
Hderable  village,  called  Tongeren ,  in  the  biftiopric 
of  Liege,  to  the  north-well  of  the  city  of  Liege,  in 
the  territory  of  Hafpengow,  on  the  rivulet  Jecker, 
that  foon  after  falls  into  the  Maefe.  E.  Long.  5.  52* 

N.  Lat.  50.  54. 

ADVANCE,  in  the  mercant i/e  ftyle,  denotes  money' 
paid  before  goods  are  delivered,  work  done,  or  buflnefs  - 
performed. 

ADVANCED,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome-' 
thing  polled  or  lituated  before  another.  Thus, 

Advanced  Ditch,  in  Fortijication,  is  that  which  fur-- 
rounds  the  glacis  or  efplanade  of  a  place. 

Advanced  Guard r  or  Vanguard,  in  the  art  of  war, , 
the  firll  line  or  divifion  of  an  army,  ranged  cr  march¬ 
ing  in  order  of  battle  y  or,  it  is  that' part  which  is  next 
the  enemy,  and  marches  firll  towards  them. 

Advanced  Guard,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a 
finall  party  of  horfe  Hationed  before  the  main  guard. 

ADVANCER,  among  fportfmen,  one  of  the  Harts 
or  branches  of  a  buck’s  attire,  between  the  back  antler 
and  the  palm. 

ADUAR,  in  the  Arabian  and  Moorilh  culloms,  a 
kind  of  ambulatory  village,  confiding  of  tents,  which* 
thefe  people  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  as  fuits* 
their  conveniency. 

ADVENT,  in  the  calendar,  properly  fignifies  the’ 
approach  of  the  feaft  of  the  nativity.  It  includes  four 
Sundays,  which  begins  on  St' Andrew’s  day,  or  on  the 
Sunday  before  or  after  it.  During  advent,  and  to  the  * 
end  of  the  oftaves  of  epiphany,  the  folemnizing  of 
marriage  is  forbidden  without  a  fpecial  licenfe.  It  is- 
appointed  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  ChriHians  on  the 
firll  advent  or  coming  of  Chrill  in  the  llelh,  and  his 
fecond  advent  or  coming  to  judge  the  world.  The  pri¬ 
mitive  ChriHians  pra&ifed  great  auflerity  during  this- 
feafon. 

Ad  ventrem  inspiciendum,  in  Law,  awrit  by  which 
a  woman  is  to  be  fearched  whether  Hie  be  with  child 
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Adventure,  by  a  former  hufband,  on  ber  withholding  of  lands 
'  fr0m  the  next,  failing  iffue  of  her  own  body. 

ADVENTURE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  or  accidental  event.  It  alfo  denotes  a  hazardous 
or  difficult  undertaking. 

'  Bill  of  Adventure,  among  Merchants ,  a  writing 
jigned  by  a  merchant,  teilifying  the  goods  mentioned 
in  it  to  be  dripped  on  board  a  certain  veffel  belonging 
to  another  perfon,  who  is  to  run  all  hazards  \  tne  mer¬ 
chant  only  obliging,  himfelf  to  account  to  him  for  the- 
produce. 

Adventure  Bay,  in  Van  Diemen’s  land.  “  There  is  a 
beautiful  fandy  beach,  about  two  miles  long,  at  the 
bottom  of  Adventure  Bay,  formed  to  all  appearance 
by  the  particles  which  the  fea  wadies  from  a  fine  white 
fand-llone.  This  beach  is  very  well  adapted  for  haul¬ 
ing  a  feme.  Behind  it  is  a  plain,  with  a  brackiih 
lake,  out  of  which  we  caught,  by  angling,  fome  bream 
and  trout.  The  parts  adjoining  the  bay  are  moflly 
hilly,  and  are  an  entire  fored  of  tall  trees,  rendered 
aim  oil  impadable  by  brakes  of  fern,  dirubs.  &c.  The 
foil  on  the'  flat  land,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
hills,  is  fandy  or  confifls  of  a  yellowifh  earth,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  a  reddifh  clay  5  but  further  up.  the 
hills,  it  is  of  a  gray  tough  cad.  This  country,  upon 
the  whole,  bears  many  marks  of  being  very  dry,  and 
the  heat  appears  to  be  great.  No  mineral  bodies,  nor 
dones  of  any  other  kind  than  the  white  fand-ftone, 
were  obferved  by  us;  nor  could  ,  we  find  any  vegetables 
that  afforded  fubfidence  for  man.  The  fored  trees 
are  all  of  one  kind,  and  generally  quite  draight :  they’ 
bear  cluflers  of  fmall  white  flowers.  The  principal 
plants  obferved,  are  wood-forrel,  milkwort,  cudweed* 
bell-flower,  gladiolus,  famphire,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
fern  ;  the  only  quadruped,  a  fpecies  of  opoffum*  about 
twice  the  fize  of  a  large  rat.  The  kangooroo,  found 
further  northward  in  New  Holland,  may  alfo  be  fup- 
pofed  to  inhabit  here,  as  fome  of  the  inhabitants  had 
pieces  of  the  fkin  of  that  animal. 

«  The  principal  forts  of  birds  in  the  woods  are  brown 
hawks  or  eagles,  crows,  large  pigeons,  yellowidi  par- 
roquets,  and  a  fpecies  which  they  called  mbtatillci  cya - 
nea ,  from  the  beautiful  azure  colour  of  its  head  and 
neck.  On  the  diore  -were  feveral  gulls,  black  oyffer- 
catchers,  or  fea  pies^  and  plovers  of  a  done  colour. 

“  The  inhabitants  feerned  mild  and  cheerful,  with 
little  of  that  wild  appearance  that  lavages  in  general 
li'ave.  They  are  almofl  totally  devoid  of  perfonal  ac¬ 
tivity  or  genius,  and  are  nearly  upon  a  par  with  the 
wretched  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  difplay, 
however,  fome  contrivance  in  their  method  of  cuttings 
their  arms  and  bodies  in  lines  of  different  directions, 
raifed  above  the  furface  of  the  (kin.  Their  indiffer¬ 
ence  for  prefents,  their  general  inattention,  and  want 
of  curio  lily,  were  very  remarkable,  and  teftified^  no 
acutenefs  of  underftanding.  Their  complexion  is  a 
dull  black,  which  they  fometirnes  heighten  bv  finut- 
ting  their  bodies,  as  w*as  fuppofed,  from  their  leaving, 
a  mark  behind  on  any  clean  fubdance.  1  heir  hair  is 
perfectly  woolly,  and  is  clotted  with  greafe  and  red 
ochre,  like  that  of  the  Hottentots.  Their  nofes.  are 
Broad  and  full,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projects 
condderably.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  moderate  flze,  and 
though  they  are  not  very  quick  or  piercing,  they  give 
the  countenance  a  frank,,  cheerful,  and  pleafing  cad, 
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Their  teeth  are  not  very  white,  nor  well  let,  and  their  Adventurer 
mouths  are  too  wide  :  they  wear  their  beards  long,  and 
clotted  with  paint.  They  arc,  upon  the  whole,  well 
proportioned,  though  their  belly  is  rather  protuberant. 

Their  favourite  attitude  is  to  dand  with  one  fide  for¬ 
ward,  and  one  hand  grafping,  acrofs  the  back,  the 
oppodte  arm,  which  on  this  ocaflon,  hangs  down  by 
the  fide  that  proje&s.”  Cooke's  Voyages . 

ADVENTURER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  one 
who  hazards  fomething. 

Adventurers,  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  ancient- 
company  of  merchants  and  traders,  erefled  fof  the  dif- 
covery  of  lands,  territories,  trades,  &c.  unknown.  Tne 
fociety  of  adventurers  had  its  rife  in  Burgundy,  and 
its  did  edablidnnent  from  John  duke  of  Brabant  in 
1248,  being  known  by  the  name  of  "The  brotherhood 
of  St  Thomas  a  Bechet.  It  was  afterwards  ~tranflated 
into  England,  and  fucceflively  confirmed  by  Edward 
III.  and  IV.  Richard  III.  Henry  IV.  V.  VI.  and 
VII.  who  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers. 

ADVERB,  in  Grammar,  a  particle  joined  to  a  verb, 
adjective,  or  participle,  to  explain  their  manner  of  act¬ 
ing  or  differing  ;  or  to  mark  fome  circumdance  or 
quality  flgnified  by  them.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  prepofltion  ad,  “  to,”  and  verbum,  u  a  verb  and 
flgnifies  literally  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  to  Aiow  how, 
when,  or  where,  one  is,  does,  or  differs  ;  as,  the  boy 
paints  neatly,  writes  til >  the  houfe  Hands  there,  &c. 

See  Grammar. 

ADVERSARIA,  among  the  ancients,  a  bock  of 
accounts,  not  unlike  our  journals,  or  day  books.  It  is 
more  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  common-place 
book.  See  Common-place  book. 

ADVERSATIVE,  in  Grammar,  a  word  exprefling 
fome  difference  between  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows  it.  Thus,  in  the  phiafe,  he  is  an  honey?  man, 
but  a  great  enthnfaf ,  the  word  but  is  an  adverfative 
conjun&ion, 

ADVERSATOR,  in  Antiquity,  a  fervant.who  at¬ 
tended  the  rich  in  returning  from  fupper,  to  give  them- 
notice  of  any  obftacles  in  the  way,  at  which  they 
might  be  apt  to  flumble. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  information  given  to  perfons  interefled  in  an  affair  ; 
and  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  brief  account  of  an 
affair  inferted  in  the  public  papers,  for  the  information 
of  all  concerned. 

AD  UL A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  in  Rha> 
tia,  or  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  part  of  the  Alps, 
in  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  Rhine  ;  now  St  Go¬ 
th  ards. 

ADULE,  or  A  du lis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  Egypt  built  by  fugitive  flaves,  diflant  from  its  port 
on  the  Red  fea  20  fladia.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Adu liter.  The  epithet  is  either  Adulitartus ;  as,  Mo- 
numentum  A'dulitanum ,  on  the  pompous  infeription  of 
the  ftatue  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  publiffied  by  Leo 
Alatius  at  Rome  in  1631,  and  to  be  found  in  Spon 
and  Thevenot :  or,  Adulicus  ;  as,  Adulicus  Sinus ,  a  part 
of  the  R  ed  fea. 

ADULT,  an  appellation  given  to  any  thing  that 
is  arrived  at  maturity:  Thus  we  fay,  an  adult  perfon^ 
an  adult  plant,  &tc.  Among  civilians,  it  denotes  a 

youth  between  14  and  25  years  of  age. 

ADUL 1  ERLLj.» 
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ADULTERER,  a  man  who  commits 
See  Adultery. 

ADULTERESS,  a  woman  guilty  of  Adultery. 
An  adult e refs,  by  our  law,  undergoes  no  temporal  pu- 
mfhment  whatever,  except  the  lofs  of  her  dower  ;  and 
the  does  not  lofe  even  that,  if  her  hufband  is  weak 
enough  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  and  cohabit  with  her 
after  the  offence  committed.  13  Ed.  I.  cap.  34. 

#  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  adultereffes  are  fuch 
either  by  the  canon  or  civil  law.  According  to  the 
former,  a  woman  is  an  adulterefs  who,  either  being 
herfelf  married,  converfes  carnally  with  another  man  ; 
or  being  fingle  herfelf,  converfes  with  a  man  that  is 
married.  According  to  the  latter,  die  is  not  an  adul¬ 
terefs,  if  flie  be  not  herfelf  in  the  married  Hate,  though 
die  converfes  with  a  man  that  is.  The  crime,  in  this 
cafe,  was  more  properly  fupritm  than  adulter  turn. 

Hence,  among  the  Romans  the  word  adult  era,  “  a- 
dukcrefs,”  differed  from  pe/lex,  which  denoted  a  fingle 
woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married  man  :  and  pel- 
lex  differed  from  concubina ,  which  fignified  her  who  had 
only  intercourfe  with  an  unmarried  man.  The  former 
was  reputed  infamous,  and  the  latter  innocent. 

ADULTERATION,  the  adl  of  debafing,  by  an 
improper  mixture,  fomething  that  was  pure  and  ge¬ 
nuine. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  verb  adulterare , 
“  to  corrupt,”  by  mingling  fomething  foreign  to  any 
h ib fiance.  We  have  laws  againft  the  adulteration  of 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  fnuff,  wine,  beer,  bread,  -wax, 
liairpowder,  &c. 

Adulteration  of  coin ,  properly  imports  the  making 
or  calling  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  with  too  bafe  or  too 
much  alloy. 

Adulterations  of  coins  are  effe&ed  divers  ways  :  as, 
by  forging  another  ffamp  or  infeription  ;  by  mixing 
impure  petals  with  the  gold  or  filver  :  moft  properly, 
by  making  ufe  of  a  w'rong  metal,  or  an  undue  alloy, 
or  too  great  an  admixture  of  the  bafer  metals  with 
gold  or  filver.  Counterfeiting  the  {lamp,  or  clipping 
and  leflening  the  weight,  do  not  fo  properly  come 
under  the  denomination  of  adulterating . — Evelyn  gives 
rules  and  methods,  both  of  adulterating  and  detecting 
adulterated  metals,  &c. — Adulterating  is  fomewhat  lefs 
extenfive  than  debajing ,  which  includes  diminifhing, 
clipping,  &c. 

1  o  adulterate  or  debate  the  current  coin,  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  crime  in  all  nations - The  ancients  punifhed  it  with 

great  fev.erity :  among  the  Egyptians  both  hands  were 
cut  off :  and  by  the  civil  law,  the  offender  w7as  thrown 
to  wild  beails.  The  emperor  Tacitus  ena&ed,  That 
counterfeiting  the  coin  fhould  be  capital  5  and  under 
Couftantine  it  w7as  made  treafon,  as  it  is  alfo  among 
us.  The  adulterating  of  gems  is  a  curious  art,  and 
the  methods  of  detecting  it  no  lefs  ufeful.  Nichols 
Lapid.  p.  18. 

ADULTERINE,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  particularly- 
applied  to  a  child  iffued  from  an  adulterous  amour  or 
commerce.  Adulterine  children  are  more  odious  than 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  fingle  perfon  s.« — The  Ro¬ 
man  law  even  refufes  them  the  title  of  natural  children; 
P-s  if  nature  difowmed  them. — Adulterine  children  are 
not  eafily  difpenfed  wuth  for  adrniffion  to  orders.  Thofe 
are  not  deemed  adulterine,  who  are  begotten  of  a  w~o- 
man  openly  married,  through  ignorance  of  a  former 
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wife  being  alive.— By  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of 
Pails,  adulterine  cmldren  are  declared  not  legitimated 
by  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  the  parties,  even  though 
a  papal  difpenfation  be  had  for  fuch  marriage,  wherein 
is  a  claufe  of  legitimation. 

Adulterine  Marriages ,  in  St  Augufline’s  fenfe,  de¬ 
note  fecond  marriages,  contracted  after  a  divorce. 

ADULTERY,  an  unlawful  commerce  between  one 
married  perfon  and  another,  or  between  a  married  and 
unmarried  perfon. 

Punifhments  have  been  annexed  to  adultery  in  mod 
ages  and  nations,  though  of  different  degrees  of  feve- 
rity.  In  many  it  has  been  capital ;  in  others  venial, 
and  attended  only  wTith  flight  pecuniary  muldls.  Some 
of  the  penalties  are  ferious,  and  even  cruel ;  others  of 
a  jocofe  and  humorous  kind.  Even  contrary  things 
have  been  enacted  as  punifhments  for  adultery.  By  fome 
laws,  the  criminals  are  forbidden  marrying  together, 
in  cafe  they  became  fingle ;  by  others,  they  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  marry  any  befides  each  other  ;  by  fome,  they  are 
incapacitated  from  ever  committing  the  like  crime 
again  ;  by  others,  they  are  glutted  w  ith  it  till  it  be¬ 
comes  downright  naufeous. 

Among  the  rich  Greeks,  adulterers  W’ere  allowed  to 
redeem  themfelves  by  a  pecuniary  fine  •,  the  woman’s 
father,  in  fuch  cafes,  returned  the  dower  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  her  hufband,  which  fome  think  was  refunded 
by  the  adulterer.  Another  punifliment  among  thofe 
people  was,  putting  out  the  eyes  of  adulterers. 

The  Athenians  had  an  extraordinary  wray  of  punifh- 
ing  adulterers,  called  TirecocC^Xfs.og  uvatpecgoidwrig,  praclifed 
at  leaf!  on  the  poorer  fort  who  w7ere  not  able  to  pay 
the  fines.  This  wras  an  awkward  fort  of  empalement, 
performed  by  thrufting  one  of  the  largeft  radiflies  up 
the  anus  of  the  adulterer,  or,  in  defedl  thereof,  a  fifh 
with  a  large  head,  called  mugil,  “  mullet.”  Alcseus  is 
faid  to  have  died  this  wray,  though  it  is  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  punifliment  w’as  reputed  mortal.  Juvenal  and 
Catullus  fpeak  of  this  cuffom  as  received  alfo  among 
the  Romans,  though  not  authorized  by  an  exprefs  lawr, 
as  it  w7as  among  the  Greeks. 

There  are  various  conjectures  concerning  the  ancient 
punifliment  of  adultery  among  the  Romans.  Some 
will  have  it  to  have  been  made  capital  by  a  law  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  and  again  by  the  twelve  tables.  Others,  that 
it  was  firft  made  capital  by  Auguflus ;  and  others,  not 
before  the  emperor  Conflantine.  The  truth  is,  the  pu- 
nifhment  in  the  early  days  wras  very  various,  much  be¬ 
ing  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  hufband  and  parents  of 
the  adulterous  wife,  wdio  exercifed  it  differently,  rather 
with  the  filence  and  countenance  of  the  magiftrate  than 
any  formal  authority  from  him.  Thus  vtc  are  told,  the 
wife’s  father  wras  allowed  to  kill  both  parties,  when 
caught  in  the  fad,  provided  he  did  it  immediately,  kill¬ 
ed  both  together,  and  as  it  wrere  with  one  blow.  The 
fame  powTer  ordinarily  was  not  indulged  the  hufband, 
except  the  crime  w'ere  committed  wTith  fome  mean  or 
infamous  perfon  ;  though,  in  other  cafes,  if  his  rage 
carried  him  to  put  them  to  death,  he  wTas  not  punifhed 
as  a  murderer.  On  many  occafions,  howrever,  revenge 
w7as  not  carried  fo  far  ;  but  mutilating,  caflrating,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  ears,  nofes,  & c.  ferved  the  turn.  The  pu- 
nifhment  allotted  by  the  lex  Julia ,  was  not,  as  many 
have  imagined,  death  ;  but  rather  banifhment,  or  de- 
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Adultery.  O&avius  appears,  in  feveral  inflances,  to  have  gone 
'  beyond  his  own  law,  and  to  have  put  adulterers  to 
death.  Under  Macrinus,  many  were  burnt  at  a  flake. 
Conflantine  firft  by  law  made  the  crime  capital.  Un¬ 
der  Conftantius  and  Conftans,  adulterers  were  burnt,  or 
fewed  in  facks  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  Under  Leo 
and  Marcian,  the  penalty  was  abated  to  perpetual  ba- 
niftiment,  or  cutting  off  the  nofe.  Under  Juftinian,  a 
farther  mitigation  was  granted,  at  leaf!  in  favour  of  the 
wife,  who  was  only  to  be  fcourged,  lofe  her  dower,  and 
be  (hut  up  in  a  monaffery  :  after  two  years,  the  huf- 
band  was  at  liberty  to  take  her  back  again  \  if  he  re- 
fufed,  (he  was  (haven,  and  made  a  nun  for  life  :  But  it 
dill  remained  death  in  the  hufband.  The  reafon  al¬ 
leged  for  this  difference  is,  that  the  woman  is  the  weak¬ 
er  veffel.  Matthseus  declaims  againft  the  emprefs 
Theodora,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of 
this  law,  as  Well  as  of  others  procured  in  favour  of  that 
fex  from  the  emperor. 

Under  Theodofius,  women  conviCled  of  this  crime 
were  punilhed  after  a  very  fingular  manner,  viz.  by  a 
public  conllupration  \  being  locked  up  in  a  narrow 
cell,  and  forced  to  admit  to  their  embraces  all  the  men 
that  would  offer  themfelves.  To  this  end,  the  gal¬ 
lants  were  to  drefs  themfelves  on  purpofe,  having  feve¬ 
ral  little  bells  faftened  to  their  clothes,  the  tinkling  of 
which  gave  notice  to  thofe  without  of  every  motion. 
This  cuftom  was  again  abolilhed  by  the  fame  prince. 

By  the  Jewifh  law,  adultery  was  punilhed  by  death 
in  both  parties,  where  they  were  both  married,  or  on¬ 
ly  the  woman.  The  Jews  had  a  particular  method  of 
trying,  or  rather  purging,  an  adulterefs,  or  a  woman, 
fufpeCled  of  the  crime,  by  making  her  drink  the  bit¬ 
ter  waters  ofjealoufy;  which,  if  (lie  were  guilty,  made 
her  fwell. 

Among  the  Mingrelians,  according  to  Chardin, 
adultery  is  punilhed  with  the  forfeiture  of  a  hog,  which 
is  ufually  eaten  in  good  friend  (hip  between  the  gallant, 
the  adulterefs,  and  the  cuckold.  In  fome  parts  of  tile 
Indies,  it  is  faid  any  man’s  wife  is  permitted  to  pro- 
ftitute  herfelf  to  him  who  will  give  an  elephant  for  the 
life  of  her  *,  and  it  is  reputed  no  fmall  glory  to  her  to 
have  been  rated  fo  high.  Adultery  is  faid  to  be  fo 
frequent  at  Ceylon,  that  not  a  ivoman  but  praCl  ifes  it, 
notwithftanding  its  being  punilhable  with  death.  A- 
mong  the  Japanefe,  and  divers  other  nations,  adultery 
is  only  penal  in  the  woman.  Among  the  Abyffinians, 
the  crime  of  the  hufband  is  faid  to  be  only  punilhed  on 
the  innocent  wife.  In  the  Marian  i hands,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  woman  is  not  punilhable  for  adultery }  but 
if  the  man  go  affray  he  pays  feverely  :  the  wife  and 
her  relations  wafte  his  lands,  turn  him  out  of  his  houfe, 
See.  Among  the  Chinefe,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude 
that  adultery  is  not  capital  *,  for  it  is  laid  that  fond  pa¬ 
rents  will  make  a  contracl  with  their  daughters  future 
hufbands  to  allow  them  the  indulgence  of  a  gallant. 

In  Spain,  they  punifhed  adultery  in  men  by  cutting 
off  that  part  which  had  been  the  inffrument  of  the 
crime.  In  Poland,  before  Chriftianity  was  eftabliOied, 
they  punifhed  adultery  and  fornication  in  a  very  parti¬ 
cular  manner  :  the  criminal  they  carried  to  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  there  faftened  him  by  the  tefticles  with 
a  nail  \  laying  a  razor  within  his  reach,  and  leaving 
him  under  a  neceffity,  either  of  doing  juftice  upon 
himfclf,  or  of  perifhing  in  that  condition. 
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The  Saxons  formerly  burnt  the  adulterefs,  and  over  Adultery, 
her  afnes  ereCted  a  gibbet,  whereon  the  adulterer  was 
hanged.  In  this  kingdom,  like  wife,  adultery,  by  the 
ancient  laws,  was  feverely  punilhed.  King  Edmund 
the  Saxon  ordered  adultery  to  be  punifhed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  homicide  *,  and  Canute  the  Dane  ordered 
that  a  man  who  committed  adultery  fhould  be  banifti- 
ed,  and  that  the  woman  fhould  have  her  nofe  and  cars 
cut  oft*.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  was  punifhed  with, 
the  lofs  of  eyes  and  genitals. 

In  Britain,  adultery  is  reckoned  a  fpiritual  offence, 
that  is,  cognizable  by  the  fpiritual  courts,  where  it  is 
punifhed  byline  and  penance.  The  common  law  takes 
no  farther  notice  of  it,  than  to  allow  the  party  griev¬ 
ed  an  a&ion  and  damages.  This  praCl ice  is  often  cen- 
fured  by  foreigners,  as  making  too  light  of  a  crime, 
the  bad  confequences  of  which,  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate,  are  fo  great.  It  has  been  anfwered,  that  per¬ 
haps  this  penalty,  by  civil  aClion,  is  more  wifely  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  the  offence,  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  laws,  than  a  feverer  punifh- 
ment.  He  that  by  a  judgment  of  law  is,  according 
to  circumftances,  ftripped  of  great  part  of  his  fortune, 
thrown  into  prifon  till  he  can  pay  it,  or  forced  to  fly 
his  country,  will,  no  doubt,  in  mod  cafes,  own  that  he 
pays  dearly  for  his  amufement. 

As  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  this  offence,  fome  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  deny  or  explain  it  away  by  va¬ 
rious  arguments,  and  even  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture. 

On  the  part  of  the  man  who  folicits  the  chaftity  of  a 
married  woman,  it  certainly  includes  the  crime  of  se¬ 
duction,  and  is  attended  with  mifcliief  ftill  more 
complicated  and  extenftve  :  It  creates  a  new  fufferer, 
the  injured  hufband,  upon  whofe  limplicity  and  affec¬ 
tion  is  inftiCted  a  wound  the  moft  painful  and  incura¬ 
ble  that  human  nature  knows.  The  infidelity  of  the 
woman  is  aggravated  by  cruelty  to  her  children,  who 
are  generally  involved  in  their  parents  fhame,  and  al¬ 
ways  made  unhappy  by  their  quarrel. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  thefe  confequences  ought 
lefs  to  be  attributed'to  the  crime  than  to  the  difcovery. 

*  But,  in  the  firft  place,  the  crime  could  not  be  difco- 
vered  unlefs  it  were  committed,  and  the  commiflion  is 
never  fecure  from  difcovery.  2 dly.  If  adulterous  con¬ 
nections  were  allowable  whenever- the  parties  could' 
hope  to  efcape  detection,  which  is  the  conclufion  to- 
which  this  argument  leads,  the  hufband' would  be  left 
no  other  fecurity  for  his  wife’s  chaftity,  than  in  her 
want  of  opportunity  or  temptation  ;  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  deter  moft  men  from  marrying  *,  or  render  mar¬ 
riage  a  ftate  of  continual  jealoufy  and  alarm  to  the  huf¬ 
band,  which  would  end  in  the  ftavery  and  confinement 
of  the  wife. 

The  marriage  vow  is  “  witneffed  before  God,”  and 
accompanied  with  circumftances  of  folemnity  and  reli¬ 
gion  which  approach  to  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The 
married  offender,  therefore,  incurs  a  crime  little  ftiort 
of  perjury,  and  the  fedu&ion  of  a  -married  woman  is 
little  lefs  than  fubornation  of  perjury  : — and  this  guilt 
is  independent  of  the  difcovery. 

But  the  uiual  apology  for  adultery  is  the  prior  tranf- 
grefiion  of  the  other  party  }  and  fo  far,  indeed,  as  the 
bad  effecls  of  adultery  are  anticipated  by  the  concluCI 
of  the  hufband  or  wife  who  offends  firft,  the  guilt  of 
the  fecund  offender  is  extenuated.  But  this  can  never  - 
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Adultery,  amount  to  a  juftification  3  unlefs  it  could  be  fhown  that 
**— -V"— —  the  obligation  of  the  marriage  vow  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  reciprocal  fidelity  3  a  conftru6lion  which 
appears  founded  neither  in  expediency,  nor  in  the  terms 
of  the  vow,  nor  in  the  defign  of  the  legiflature  which 
preferibed  the  marriage  rite*  The  way  of  confidering 
the  offence  upon  the  footing  of  provocation  and  retalia¬ 
tion,  is  a  childiih  trifling  with  words. 

44  Thou  fhalt  not  commit  adultery,”  was  an  inter¬ 
dict  delivered  by  God  himfelf  3  yet  Scripture  has  been 
adduced  as  giving  countenance  to  the  crime.  As  Chrift 
told  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  44  Neither  do  I  con¬ 
demn  thee”  we  muff  believe,  it  is  faid,  that  he  deemed 
her  condu£l  either  not  criminal,  or  at  le aft  not  a  crime 
of  the  heinous  nature  we  reprefent  it  to  be.  But  from 
.a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  cafe,  it  will  be 
evident  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it  favour¬ 
able  to  fuch  an  opinion.  The  tranfaClion  is  thus  re- 
j  lated  *  :  4  Early  in  the  morning  Jefus  came  again  in- 
4  to  the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  unto  him  3 
4  and  he  fat  down  and  taught  them.  And  the  Scribes 
4  and  Pharifees  brought  unto  him  a  woman  taken  In 
4  adultery  ;  and  when  they  had  fet  her  in  the  midff, 
4  they  fay  unto  him,  Mailer,  this  woman  was  taken 
4  in  adultery,  in  the  very  aCl.  Now  Mofes  in  the  law 
4  commanded  us  that  fuch  fliould  be  ffoned,  but  what 
4  fay  eft  thou  ?  This  they  faid,  tempting  him,  that  they 
4  might  have  to  accufe  him.  But  Jefus  ftooped  down, 
4  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though 
4  he  heard  them  not.  So  when  they  continued  alking 
4  him,  he  lifted  up  himfelf,  and  faid  unto  them,  He 
4  that  is  without  fin  amongft  you,  let  him  firft  call  a 
4  ftone  at  her  3  and  again  he  ftooped  down  and  wrote 
4  on  the  ground  :  and  they  which  heard  it,  being  con- 
4  viCted  by  their  own  confidence,  went  out  one  by  one, 
<  beginning  at  the  eldeft,  .even  unto  the  laft  3  and  Je- 
4  fus  was  left  alone*  and  the  woman  Handing  in  the 
4  midft.  When  Jefus  had  lifted  up  himfelf,  and  faw 
4  none  but  the  woman,  he  faid  unto  her,  Woman, 

4  where  are  thofe  thine  accufers  ?  Hath  no  man  con- 
4  demned  thee  ?  She  faid,  No  man,  Lord  :  and  Jefus 
4  faid  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and  fin 
4  no  more.’ 

4  This  they  faid  tempting  him,  that  they  might 
4  have  to  accufe  him  3’  that  is,  to  draw  him  into  an  ex- 
ercife  of  judicial  authority,  that  they  might  have  to  ac¬ 
cufe  him  before  the  Roman  governor  of  ufurping  or  in¬ 
termeddling  with  the  civil  government. 

44  This  was  their  defign  3  and  Chrift’s  behaviour 
throughout  the  whole  affair  proceeded  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  defign,  and  a  determination  to  defeat  it. 
He  gives  them  at  firft  a  cold  and  fallen  reception,  well 
fuited  to  the  infidious  intention  with  which  they  came  : 

4  he  ftooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the 
4  ground  as  though  he  heard  them  not.’  4  When  they 
4  continued  alking  him,’  when  they  teafed  him  to  fpeak, 
he  difiniffed  them  with  a  rebuke,  which  the  imperti¬ 
nent  malice  of  their  errand,  as  well  as  the  fecret  cha¬ 
racter  of  many  of  them,  deferved  :  4  he  that  is  with- 
4  out  fin  (that  is,  this  fin)  among  you,  let  him  firft 
4  call  a  ftone  at  her.’  This  had  its  effect.  Stung 
with  the  reproof,  and  difappointed  of  their  aim,  they 
ftole  away  one  by  one,  and  left  Jefus  and  the  woman 
alone.  And  then  follows  the  converfation,  which  is 
the  part  of  the  narrative  moft  material  to  our  prefent 
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fubjedh  4  Jefus  faith  unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  Adulter jv 
4  thofe  thine  accufers  ?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  ~ -/—w 
4  She  faid,  No  man,  Lord.  And  Jefus  faid  unto  her, 

4  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  3  go  and  fin  no  more.’ 

Now,  when  Chrill  aiked  the  woman,  4  Hath  no  man 
4  condemned  thee  ?’  he  certainly  fpoke,  and  was  under- 
flood  fey  the  woman  to  fpeak,  of  a  legal  and  judicial 
condemnation  3  otherwife  her  anfwer,  4  No  man,  Lord,’ 
wTas  not  true.  In  every  other  fenfe  of  condemnation, 
as  blame,  cenfure,  reproof,  private  judgment,  and  the 
like,  many  had  condemned  her  3  all  thofe,  indeed,  who 
brought  her  to  Jefus.  If  then  a  judicial  fentence  was 
what  Chrift  meant  by  condemning  in  the  queftion,  the 
common  ufe  of  language  requires  us  to  fuppofe  that 
he  meant  the  fame  in  his  reply,  4  Neither  do  I  con- 
4  demii  thee  i.  e.  I  pretend  to  no  judicial  chara&er 
•or  authority  over  thee  3  it  is  no  office  or  bulinefs  of 
mine  to  pronounce  or  execute  the  fentence  of  the  law. 

When  Chrift  adds,  4  Go  and  fin  no  more,’  he  in  effecl 
tells  her  that  ffie  had  finned  already  3  but  as  to  the 
degree  or  quality  of  the  fin,  or  Chrift’s  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  it,  nothing  is  declared,  or  can  be  inferred,  ei¬ 
ther  way.” 

It  has  been  controverted,  whether  adultery  may  be 
lawfully  committed  in  war,  with  the  enemies  wives  ? 

The  anfwer  is  in  the  negative,  and  the  authorized  prac¬ 
tice  of  civilized  nations  is  agreeable  to  this.  It  has 
alfo  been  a  famous  queftion,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
a  woman  to  commit  adultery  with  the  confent  of  her 
hufband,  and  for  the  procuring  fome  great  good  to 
him  ?  St  Auftin  apparently  allows  of  it  3  as  leaft,  does 
mot  condemn  it  *.  *  De  Sat*, 

It  has  likewife  been  a  difpute,  whether  it  be  lawful Dom'  in 
for  one  of  the  parties  married  to  commit  adultery,  with  ^cntAib.  u 
the  confent  of  the  other,  for  the  fake  of  having  child-  let* 
ren  ?  Of  which  we  have  inftances  in  Abraham,  who,  Civ.Ddt 
on  this  account,  converfed  with  Hagar  3  and  likewife  lib.  xvi. 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pollman,  a  German  caP*  25* 
profeffor,  has  a  differtation  on  the  hufband’s  right  to 
alienate  his  wife’s  body  to  another’s  ufe. 

It  is  much  difputed,  whether  adultery  diffolves  the 
bond  of  matrimony,  and  be  a  fufficient  caufe  of  di¬ 
vorce,  fo  that  the  parties  rniay  marry  again.  This  was 
allowed  in  the  ancient  church,  and  is  ftill  continued  in 
the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinift 
churches.  Romanifts,  however,  difallow  of  it,  and  the 
council  of  Trent  even  anathematized  thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  it  3  though  the  canon  of  anathematization  was 
mitigated  in  deference  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  in 
fome  of  whofc  dominions,  as  Zant,  Cephalonia, 
the  contrary  ufage  obtains.  The  ecclefiaftical  courts 
in  England  fo  far  agree  with  the  Papifts,  that  they 
only  grant  a  divorce  d  menfa  et  thoro ,  in  cafe  of  adul¬ 
tery  3  fo  that  a  complete  divorce,  to  enable  the  parties' 
to  marry  again,  cannot  be  had  without  an  a6l  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  cuftoms,  for  the 
punifhment  or  fine  impofed  for  that  offence,  or  the 
privilege  of  profecuting  for  it.  In  which  fenfe,  adul- 
terium  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the  Saxons  call 
legerw'ta. 

Adultery  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a  more  extenfive 
fenfe,  for  any  fpecies  of  impurity  or  crime  againft 
the  virtue  of  chaftity  3  and  in  this  fenfe  divines  under¬ 
stand  the  feventh  commandment* 
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dultery.  Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  in  Scripture ,  for 
Ivocate.  idolatry,  or  departing  from  the  true  God  to  the  wor- 
ffiip  of  a  falfe  one. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  in Ecclcfiafilcal Writers ,  for 
a  perfon’s  invading  or  intruding  into  a  bifhopric  du¬ 
ring  the  former  biffiop’s  life.  The  reafon  of  the  ap¬ 
pellation  is,  that  a  bifhop  is  fuppofed  to  contra#  a 
kind  of  fpiritual  marriage  with  his  church.  The  tranf- 
lation  of  a  bidiop  from  one  fee  to  another  was  alfo  re¬ 
puted  a  fpecies  of  adultery ;  on  the  fuppofition  of  its 
.being  a  kind  of  fecond  marriage,  which,  in  tliofe  days, . 
xvas  e ileemed  a  degree  of  adultery.  This  conclufion 
was  founded  on  that  text  of  St  Paul,  Let  a  bi/hop  be 
4he  hup  ami  of  one  wife ,  by  a  forced  conftruftion  of 
church  for  wife,  and  of  bidiop  for  huffiand.  (Du  Cange). 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  by  ancient  Naturahjis ,  for 
the  a#  of  ingrafting  one  plant  upon  another.  In 
which  fenfe,  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  adulteries  of  trees, 
arborum  adulteria ,  which  he  reprefents  as  contrary  to 
.nature,  and  a  piece  of  luxury,  or  needlefs  refinement. 

ADVOCATE,  among  the  Romans,  a  perfon  fkill- 
ed  in  their  law,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  caufes 
at  the  bar.  The  Roman  advocates  anfwered  to  one 
part  of  the  office  of  a  barrifter  in  England,  viz.  the 
pleading  part ;  for  they  never  gave  counfel,  that  being 
the  bufinefs  of  the  jurifconfulti. 

The  Romans,  in  the  firft  ages  of  their  date,  held 
the  profedion  of  an  advocate  in  great  honour  ;  and 
the  Teats  of  their  bar  were  crowded  with  fenators  and 
•confuls  *,  they,  whofe  voices  commanded  the  people, 
•thinking  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  in  defending 
-them.  They  were  dyled  comites ,  honoraii ,  clarijfimi , 
and  even  patronl ;  as  if  their  clients  were  not  lefs  o- 
bliged  to  them  than  freed  men  to  their  matters.  The 
•bar  was  not  at  that  time  venal.  Thofe  who  afpired 
•to  honours  and  offices  took  this  way  of  gaining  an  in- 
-tered  in  the  people,  and  always  pleaded  gratis.  But 
no  fooner  were  luxury  and  corruption  introduced  into 
the  commonwealth,  than  the  bar  became  a  fharer  in 
them.  Then  it  was  that  the  fenators  let  out  their 
voices  for  pay,  and  zeal  and  eloquence  were  fold  to 
the  higheft  bidder.  To  put  a  dop  to  this  abufe,  the 
tribune  Cirroius  procured  a  law  to  be  palled,  called  from 
-him  Lex  Clncia ,  whereby  the  advocates  were  forbid 
to  take  any  money  of  their  clients.  It  had  before  this 
been  prohibited  the  advocates  to  take  any  prefents  or 
gratuities  Tor  their  pleading.  The  emperor  Augudus 
-added  a  penalty  to  it :  notwithdanding  which,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  played  their  part  fo  well,  that  the  emperor 
-Claudius  thought  it  an  extraordinary  circumdance, 
-when  he  obliged  them  not  to  take  above  eight  great 
Tederces,  which  are  equivalent  to  about  64I.  derling, 
for  pleading  each  caufe. 

Advocate  is  dill  ufed  in  countries  and  courts  where 
the  civil  law  obtains,  for  thofe  who  plead  and  defend 
the  caufes  of  clients  truded  to  them. 

Advocate  of  a  city ,  in  the  German  polity,  a  tna- 
gidrate  appointed  in  the  emperor’s  name  to  adminider 
juftice. 

Advocate  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  Church  Hi- 
ftory ,  for  a  perfon  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  and 
Revenues  of  a  church  or  religious  houfe.  T  he  word 
. advocatus ,  or  advowee ,  is  dill  retained  for  what  we  ufu- 
ally  call  the  patron ,  or  he  who  has  the  advowfon,  or 
.right  of  prefentation  in  his  own  name. 
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Confforlal  Advocates  ;  officers  of  the  confittory  at  Advocacc.^ 
Rome,  who  plead  in  all  oppofitions  to  the  difpofal  of  ^ 
benefices  in  that  court  :  they  are  ten  in  number. 

Elective  Advocates ,  thofe  chofen  by  the  abbot, 
bidiop,  or  chapter  ;  a  particular  licenfe  being  had 
from  the  king  or  prince  for  that  purpofe.  The  elec¬ 
tions  were  originally  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  count 
of  the  province. 

Feudal  Advocates.  Thefe  were  of  the  military 
kind,  who,  to  make  them  more  zealous  for  the  intered 
of  the  church,  had  lands  granted  them  in  fee,  which 
they  held  of  the  church,  and  did  homage,  and  took  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  billion  or  abbot.  Thefe  were  to 
lead  the  vaffals  of  the  church  to  war,  not  only  in  pri¬ 
vate  quarrels  of  the  church  itfelf,  but  in  military  expe¬ 
ditions  for  the  king’s  fervice,  in  which  they  were  the 
flandard-bearers  of  their  churches. 

T if  cal  Advocate ,  fife  I  advocatus ,  in  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ty ,  an  -officer  of  date  under  the  Roman  emperors,  who 
pleaded  in  all  caufes  wherein  the  ffeus ,  or  private  trea- 
fury,  was  concerned. 

juridical  Advocates,  in  the  middle  age,  were  thofe 
who  from  attending  caufes  in  the  court  of  the  comes , 
or  count  of  the  province,  became  judges  themfelves, 
and  held  courts  of  their  vadals  thrice  a-year,  under  the 
name  of  the  tna  placlta  generaha .  In  confideration 
of  tills  further  fervice,  they  had  a  particular  allowance 
of  one  third  part  of  all  fines,  or  muldts,  impofed  on  de¬ 
faulters,  &c.  befidesa  proportion  of  diet  for  themfelves 
and  fervants. 

Matrlcular  Advocates ,  were  the  advocates  of  the 
mother  or  cathedral  churches. 

Military  Advocates ,  'thofe  appointed  for  the  de 
fence  of  the  church,  rather  by  arms  and  authority  than 
by  pleading  and  eloquence.  Thefe  were  introduced 
in  the  times  of  confufion,  when  every  perfon  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  maintain  his  own  property  by  force  ;  bifhops 


and  abbots  not  being  permitted  to  bear  arras,  and  the 
fcholaftic  or  gowned  advocates  being  equally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  recourfe  was  had  to  knights,  no¬ 
blemen,  foldiers,  or  even  to  princes. 

Nominative  Advocates ,  thofe  appointed  by  a  king 
or  pope.  Sometimes  the  churches  petitioned  kings, 
&c.  to  appoint  them  an  advocate  :  at  other  times  this 
was  done  of  their  own  accord.  By  fome  regulations, 
no  perfon  was  capable  of  being  ele£led  advocate,  un- 
lefs  he  had  an  eftate  in  land  in  the  fame  county. 

Regular  Advocates ,  thofe  duly  formed  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  their  profeffion,  by  a  proper  courfe  of  ttudy, 
the  requifite  oath,  fubfeription,  licenfe,  &c. 

Subordinate  Advocates ,  thofe  appointed  by  other 
iuperior  ones,  a#ing  under  them,  and  accountable  to 
them.  There  were  various  reafons  for  the  creation  of 
thefe  fubordinate  advocates  }  as,  the  fuperior  quality 
of  the  principal  advocate,  his  being  detained  in  war, 
or  being  involved  in  other  affairs ,  but  chiefly  the  too 
great  dillance  of  Tome  of  the  church  lands,  and  their 
lying  in  the  dominions  of  foreign  princes. 

Supreme  or  Sovereign  Advocates ,  were  thofe  who 
had  the  authority  in  chief  5  but  a#ed  by  deputies  or 
fubordinate  advocates.  Thefe  were  called  alfo  princi¬ 
pal,  greater,  and  fometimes  general  advocates.  Such 
in  many  cafes  were  kings,  &c.  when  either  they  had 
been  chofen  advocates, .  or  became  fuch  by  being 
founders  or  endowers  of  churches.  Princes  had  alfo 

C  c  another 
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Advocate,  another  title  to  advocatcfhip,  fome  of  them  pretending 

Advoca-  to  |3e  a{jVQC(lti  nati  of  the  churches  within  their  domi- 
tion.  , 

«  —  nions. 

Advocates,  in  the  Englilh  courts,  are  more  gene¬ 
rally  called  counfel.  See  Counsel. 

Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  Scotland,  a  refpeblable 
body  of  lawyers,  who  plead  in  all  caufes  before  the 
courts  of  feffion,  jufticiary,  and  exchequer.  They 
arc  alfo  entitled  to  plead  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  o- 
ther  fupreme  courts  in  England. 

In  the  year  1660,  the  faculty  founded  a  library 
upon  a  very  extenfive  plan,  fuggefted  by  that  learned 
and  eminent  lawyer  Sir  George  McKenzie  of  Rofe- 
haugh,  advocate  to  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James 
VII.  who  enriched  it  with  many  valuable  books.  It 
has  been  daily  increafmg  fincc  that  time,  and  now  con¬ 
tains  not  only  the  bell  colleblion  of  law  books  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  a  very  large  and  felebt  collection  of  books  in 
all  fubjebls.  Befi'des,  this  library  contains  a  great 
number  of  original  manuferipts,  and  a  vail  variety  of 
Jewiih,  Grecian,  Roman,  Scots,  and  Englilh  coins  and 
medals. 

A  candidate  for  the  office  of  an  advocate  undergoes 
three  feveral  trials  :  The  firfl  is  in  Latin,  upon  the  ci¬ 
vil  law  and  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  ;  the  fecond, 
in  Englilh,  upon  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  ;  and, 
in  the  third,  he  is  obliged  to  defend  a  Latin  thefis, 
which  is  impugned  by  three  members  of  the  faculty. 
Immediately  before  putting  on  the  gown,  the  candidate 
makes  a  fnort  Latin  fpcech  to  the  lords,  and  then  takes 
the  oaths  to  the  government  and  de  fideli. 

The  faculty  at  prefent  confifts  of  above  200  mem¬ 
bers.  As  an  advocate  or  lawyer  is  efteemed  the  gen- 
teeleft  prcfeffion  in  Scotland,  many  gentlemen  of  for¬ 
tune  take  the  degree  of  advocate,  without  having  any 
intention  of  prabtifing  at  the  bar.  This  circumftance 
greatly  increafes  their  number,  gives  dignity  to  the  pro- 
feffion  and  enriches  their  library  and  public  fund.  It 
is  from  this  refpeblable  body  that  all  vacancies  on  the 
bench  are  generally  fupplied. 

Lord  Advocate,  or  King's  Advocate,  one  of  the 
eight  great  officers  of  ftate  in  Scotland,  who  as  fuch 
fat  in  parliament  without  elcblion.  He  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  crown  lawyer  in  Scotland.  His  bufinefs  is  to  abl 
as  a  public  profecutor,  and  to  plead  in  all  caufes  that 
concern  the  crown  $  but'  particularly  in  fuch  as  are  of 
a  criminal  nature.  The  office  of  king’s  advocate  is 
not  very  ancient  :  It  feems  to  have  been  eftablifhed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Originally 
he  had  no  power  to  profecute  crimes  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  private  party  \  but,  in  the  year  1597, 
he  w-as  empowered  to  profecute  crimes  at  his  own  in- 
ftance.  He  has  the  privilege  of  pleading  in  court  with 
his  hat  on.  This  privilege  wTas  firft  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  ,  who  having  three  fons  lords  of  fef¬ 
fion,  it  w7as  thought  indecent  that  the  father  ffiould 
plead  uncovered  before  the  fons,  who  as  judges  fat  co¬ 
vered. 

BrLL  of  ADVOCATION,  in  Scots  Lava,  a  wait¬ 
ing,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition  5  whereby  a 
party,  in  an  ablion  before  an  inferior  coiAt,  applies  to 
the  fupreme  court,  or  court  of  feffion,  for  calling  the 
ablion  from  the  inferior  court  before  itfelf. 

Letters  of  Advocation,  in  Scots  Law,  the  decree  or 
warrant  of  the  court  of  feffion  upon  cognizance  of  the 


fabls  fet  forth  m  the  bill,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 

fummons,  and  palling  under  the  iignet,  difeharging  the  1 - v-~-' 

inferior  judge  and  all  others  from  further  procedure  in 
the  caufe,  and  advocating  it  to  itfelf. 

ADVOWEE,  in  Ancient  Cufoms  and  I, aw  Boohs, 
denotes  the  advocate  of  a  church,  religious  houfe,  or 
the  like.  There  wTere  advowees  of  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
monafteries,  &c.  Thus,  Charlemagne  had  the  title 
of  advowee  of  St  Peter’s  ,  King  Hugh,  of  St  Riquier  3 
and  Bolandus  mentions  fome  letters  of  Pope  Nicholas, 

..by  which  he  conftituted  King  Edw  ard  the  Confclfor, 
and  his  fucceffors,  advowees  of  the  monailery  at  Welt- 
minfter,  and  of  all  the  churches  in  England.  Thefc 
advowees  wrere  the  guardians,  proteblois,  and  admini- 
ftrators  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  churches,  Sec. 
and  under  their  authority  w'ere  palled  all  contrabls 
wdiich  related  to  them.  It  appears  alfo,  from  the  moil 
ancient  charters,  that  the  donations  made  to  churches 
wrere  conferred  on  the  perfons  of  the  advowees.  They 
always  pleaded  the  caufes  of  the  churches  in  court, 
and  diftributed  juftice  for  them,  in  the  places  under 
their  jurifdiblion.  They  alfo  commanded  the  forces 
furnifhed  by  their  monalleries,  &c.  for  the  war  j  and 
even  were  their  champions,  and  fometimes  maintained 
duels  for  them. 

This  office  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  in  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  Stillico  ,  though  the 
Bencdibtines  do  not  fix  its  origin  before  the  eighth 
century.  By  degrees,  men  of  the  firft  rank  were 
brought  into  it,  as  it  wras  found  neceflary  either  to  de¬ 
fend  with  arms  or  to  protebl  with  power  and  authori¬ 
ty,  In  fome  monafteries  they  w7ere  only  called  con - 
fervators ;  but  thefe,  without  the  name,  had  all  the 
funblions  of  advowees.  There  wTere  alfo  fometimes 
feveral  fub-advow7ees,  or  fub-advocates,  in  each  mona¬ 
ilery,  wrho  officiated  inftead  of  the  advowees  them- 
felves  \  which,  however,  proved  the  ruin  of  monafte¬ 
ries  *,  thofe  inferior  officers  running  into  great  abufes. 

Hence  alfo,  hufbands,  tutors,  and  every  perfon  in 
general,  who  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  another, 
were  denominated  advowees,  or  advocates.  Hence  fe¬ 
veral  cities  had  their  advowees  \  which  were  eftablilhed 
long  after  the  ecclefiaftical  ones,  and  dcubtlefs  from 
their  example.  Thus  we  read  in  hiftory  of  the  ad¬ 
vowees  of  Augfburg,  of  Arras,  &c. 

The  vidames  affumed  the  quality  of  advowees  5  and 
hence  it  is,  that  feveral  hiftorians  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  confound  the  two  funblions  together.  Hence 
alfo  it  is,  that  feveral  fecular  lords  in  Germany  bear 
mitres  for  their  crefts,  as  having  anciently  been  ad¬ 
vowees  of  the  great  churches. 

Spelman  diftinguiffies  tw7o  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  ad¬ 
vowees. — The  one,  of  caufes  or  procefl’es,  advocaii 
cGufarum  ;  the  other,  of  territory  or  lands,  advoca ti foli, 

Hie  former  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and  were 
ufually  lawyers,  wffio  undertook  to  plead  the  caufes  of 
the  monafteries.  The  other,  which  ftill  fubfift,  and 
arc  fometimes  called  by  tlicir  primitive  name,  advowees , 
though  more  ufually  patrons,  wTerc  hereditary  •,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  founders  and  endowers  of  churches,  &c.  or 
their  heirs. 

Women  wTere  fometimes  advowrees,  advoca ti/fa.  And, 
in  dfebl,  the  canon  law  mentions  fome  who  had  this 
title,  and  wrho  had  the  fame  right  of  prefentation,  See. 
in  their  churches  which  the  advowees  themfelves  had. 

In 
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A«Jwrfon,In  a  flat.  25  Edw.  III.  we  meet  with  advowee  para- 
Adult.  mount  for  the  higheft  patron  ;  that  is,  the  king. 

*'*■  v™-'  ADVOWSON,  or  Ad  vow  zen,  in  Common  Law , 
fignifies  a  right  to  prefent  to  a  vacant  benefice.  Ad- 
vowfon  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  right  of  prefenting  to 
the  church  was  firll  gained  by  fuch  as  were  founders, 
benefadtors,  or  maintainers  of  the  church. 

Though  the  nomination  of  fit  perfons  to  officiate  in 
every  diocefe  was  originally  in  the  biihop,  yet  they 
were  content  to  let  the  founders  of  churches  have  the 
.  nomination  of  the  perfons  to  the  churches  fo  founded, 
refer ving  to  themfelves  a  right  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs 
of  the  perfons  nominated. 

Advowfons  formerly  were  mofl  of  them  appendant 
to  manors,  and  the  patrons  were  parochial  barons  : 
the  lordfhip  of  the  manor  and  patronage  of  the  church 
were  feldom  in  different  hands,  until  advowfons  were 
given  to  religious  houfes.  But  of  late  times  the  lord- 
ffiip  of  the  manor  and  advowfon  of  the  church  have 
been  divided. 

Advowfons  are  prefent  ative ,  collative ,  or  donative : 
prefc?itative ,  where  the  patron  prefents  or  offers  his 
clerk  to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  to  be  inflituted  in 
his  church  \  collative,  where  the  benefice  is  given  by 
the  bifliop,  as  original  patron  thereof,  or  by  means  of 
a  right  he  has  acquired  by  lapfe  \  donative ,  as  where 
the  king  or  other  patron  does,  by  a  fingle  donation  in 
writing,  put  the  clerk  into  poffeffion,  without  prefenta- 
tion,  inftitution,  or  indu6lion. 

Sometimes,  anciently,  the  patron  had  the  foie  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  prelate,  abbot,  or  prior  5  either  by  inve- 
ftiture  (i.  e.  delivery  of  a  paftoral  flaff),  or  by  direct 
prefentation  to  the  diocefan  $  and  if  a  free  ele£lion  was 
left  to  the  religious,  yet  a  conge  d'elire ,  or  licenfe  of 
eledlion,  was  firil  to  be  obtained  of  the  patron,  and  the 
perfon  ele&ed  wras  confirmed  by  him.  If  the  foun¬ 
der’s  family  became  extimff,  the  patronage  of  the  con¬ 
vent  went  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Unlefs  the  feve- 
ral  colleges  in  the  univerfities  be  reftrained  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  advowfons  they  may  receive,  it  is  argued  they 
will  in  time  acquire  fuch  a  flock  as  to  fruflrate  the  de- 
fign  of  their  foundation  (which  is  the  education  of 
youth),  by  creating  too  quick  a  fucceffion  of  fellows  \ 
fo  that  there  will  not  be  in  the  Colleges  a  fufficient 
number  of  perfons  of  competent  age,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  to  inftrucfc  and  form  the  minds  of  the  youth. 
In  feme  colleges  the  number  of  advowfons  is  faid  to  be 
already  two-thirds,  or  more,  of  the  number  of  fellows. 
It  is  objected,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  fucceffion  of 
fellows  may  be  too  flow  as  well  as  too  quick  ;  where¬ 
by  perfons  well  qualified  may  be  detained  fo  long  in 
colleges  as  not  to  have  ftrength  or  a&ivity  enough  left 
for  the  difeharge  of  parochial  fumffions. 

Colleges  holding  more  advowfons  in  number  than  a 
moiety  of  the  fellows,  are  not  capable  of  purchafing 
more.  Grants  of  advowfons  by  Papifts  are  void. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  3 6.  §  5-  1 1  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  5. 

Advowfons  are  temporal  inheritances  and  lay  fees  5 
they  may  be  granted  by  deed  or  will,  and  are  affets  in 
the  hands  of  heirs  or  executors.  Prefentations  to  ad¬ 
vowfons  for  money,  or  other  reward,  are  void.  3 1  Eliz. 
cap.  6. 

In  Scotland,  this  right  is  called  patronage .  See  Pa¬ 
tronage. 

ADUST,  Adust  us,  among  Phyficians ,  &c.  is  ap- 
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plied  to  fuch  humours  as  by  long  heat  become  of  a  hot 
and  fiery  nature.  Such  is  choler  fuppofed  to  be.  Me¬ 
lancholy  is  ufually  confidered  as  black  and  adult  bile. 
Blood  is  faid  to  be  adult,  when,  by  reafon  of  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  heat,  its  more  fubtle  parts  are  all  evaporat¬ 
ed,  leaving  the  groffer,  with  all  the  impurities  therein, 
half  torrified. 

ADY,  in  Natural Hijiory ,  a  name  given  to  the  palm 
tree  of  the  iiland  of  St  Thomas.  It  is  a  tall  tree  with 
a  thick,  bare,  upright  Item,  growing  fingle  on  its  root, 
of  a  thin  light  timber,  and  full  of  juice.  The  head  of 
this  tree  Ihoots  into  a  vail  number  of  branches,  which 
being  cut  off,  or  an  incifion  being  made  therein,  afford 
a  great  quantity  of  lweet  juice,  which  fermenting  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  wine  among  the  Indians.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  caryoces  and 
cai'iojfe ;  and  by  the  black  natives,  abanga.  This 
fruit  is  of  the  fize  and  ffiape  of  a  lemon  ;  and  contains 
a  kernel,  which  is  good  to  eat.  The  fruit  itfelf  is  ate 
roafted,  and  the  raw  kernels  are  often  mixed  with  man- 
dioc  meal.  Thefe  kernels  are  fuppofed  very  cordial. 
An  oil  is  alfo  prepared  from  this  fruit,  which  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  oil  or  butter.  This  oil  is  alfo  ufed  for 
anointing  ftiff  and  con  trailed  parts  of  the  body. 

ADYNAMIA,  in  Medicitie,  of  a  privative,  and 
^vvctpig  ftrength ,  want  of  power,  debility,  or  w^eaknefs, 
from  ficknefs. 

ADYNAMIZE,  the  fecond  clafs  of  Dr  Cullen’s 
nofological  arrangement,  which  includes  thofe  difeales 
in  which  the  involuntary  motions,  whether  vital  or  na¬ 
tural,  are  diminifhed. 

ADYNAMON,  among  Ancient  Phyficians ,  a  kind 
of  -weak  fadlitious  wine,  prepared  from  mult  boiled 
down  with  water  5  to  be  given  to  patients  to  whom 
genuine  wine  might  be  hurtful. 

ADYTUM,  in  Pagan  Antiquity ,  the  molt  retired 
and  facred  place  of  temples,  into  which  none  but  the 
priclts  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  Han  Hum  Sanc¬ 
torum  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  of  the  nature  of 
the  pagan  adytum,  none  but  the  high  prieft  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  it,  and  he  but  once  a-year. 

ADZE,  or  Addice,  a  cutting  tool  of  the  axe  kind  3 
having  its  blade  made  thin  and  arching,  and  its  edge 
at  right  angles  to  the  handle  5  chiefly  ufed  for  taking 
off  thin  chips  of  timber  or  boards,  and  for  paring  away 
certain  irregularities  wrhich  the  axe  cannot  come  at. 
The  adze  is  ufed  by  carpenters,  but  more  by  coopers, 
as  being  convenient  for  cutting  the  hollow  lides  of 
boards,  &c.  It  is  ground  from  a  bafe  on  its  infide  to 
its  outer  edge  *,  fo  that,  when  it  is  blunt,  they  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  grind  it  without  taking  its  helve  out  of  the  eye. 

AE,  or  /E,  a  diphthong  compounded  of  A  and  E. 
Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  ufe  of  th£ 
ae  in  Englifh  vrords.  Some,  out  of  regard  to  etymo¬ 
logy,  infill  on  its  being  retained  in  all  vrords,  particu¬ 
larly  technical  ones,  bprrowred  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  5  while  others,  from  a  conlideration  that  it  is  no 
proper  diphthong  in  our  language,  its  found  being  no 
other  than  that  of  the  Ample,  contend  that  it  ought 
to  be  entirely  difufed  \  and,  in  fa£i,  the  Ample  e  has  of 
late  been  adopted  inftead  of  the  Roman  ce,  as  in  the 
word  equator.  Sec. 

ZEACEA,  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  folemn  feflivals  and 
games  celebrated  at  Af  gina,  in  honour  of  TEacus. 
ZEACUS,  the  foil  of  Jupiter  by  ZEgiiia.  When 
C  c  2  the 
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JEhudae  the  ille  of  .ZEgina  was  depopulated  by  a  plague,  his  fa- 
ther,  in  compaflion  to  his  grief,  changed  all  the  ants 
A  upon  it  into  men  and  women,  who  were  called  Myrtni - 
dories,  from  an  ant .  The  foundation  of  the 

fable  is  faid  to  be,  that  when  the  country  had  been  de¬ 
populated  by  pirates,  who  forced  the  few  that  remained 
to  take  fhelter  in  caves,  ,/Eacus  encouraged  them  to 
come  out,  and  by  commerce  and  induftry  recover  what 
they  had  loll.  His  character  for  jullice  was  fuch,  that, 
in  a  time  of  univerfal  drought,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  to  intercede  for  Greece,  and  his 
prayer  was  anfwered.  See  the  article  Aigina.  The 
Pagans  alfo  imagined  that  Atacus,  on  account  of  his 
impartial  juftice,  was  chofen  by  Pluto  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  dead  ;  and  that  it  was  his  province  to 
judge  the  Europeans. 

ALBUDAL,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the  Weflern 
lilands  of  Scotland. 

ALB  UR  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Effremadura,  on  the  river  Guadiana,  to  the  weft  of 
Merida  \  now  called  Talavera .  W.  Long.  7.  15. 
N.  Lat.  38.  40. 

#  ALCHMALOTARCHA,  in  Jewi/h  Antiquity ,  a 
title  given  to  the  principal  leader  or  governor  of  the 
Hebrew  captives  reading  in  Chaldea,  Affyria,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  This  magiftrate  was  called 
by  the  Jews,  rofch-galath ,  i.  e.  the  chief  of  the  captivi¬ 
ty  :  but  the  above  term,  of  like  import  in  the  Greek, 
is  that  ufed  by  Origen  and  others  who  wrote  in  the* 
Greek  tongue. 

The  Jewifh  writers  allure  us,  that  the  cechmahtarchce- 
were  only  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
eaffern  Jews  had  their  princes  of  the-  captivity,  as- the 
•weftern  Jews  their  patriarchs.  The  Jews  are  ftill  faid 
to  have  an  cechmaloiarcha  at  Babylon,  but  without  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  ones.  ( Bafnage  Hi/}.  Jews, 
and  Pr/deaieds  ConneBion .) 

ALCIDIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

JEC  U LAN  UM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  to 
the  ealt  of  Abellinum,  contra&ed  lEclanum ,  fituated 
between  Beneventum  and  Tarentum.  The  inhabitants 
are  called  JBculani  by  Pliny  ;  and  PEclanenfes ,  in  an 
ancient  infeription  (Gruter).  The  town  is  now  called 
Fricento ,  (Clu venus),  43  miles  eaft  of  Naples.  E. 
Long.  15.  38.  N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

AxDES,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  befides  its  more  ordi¬ 
nary  iignitication  of  a  houfe,  likewife  fignified  an  infe¬ 
rior  kind  of  temple,  coniecrated  to  feme  deity. 

ALDICULA,  a  termufed  to  denote  the  inner  part 
of  the  temple,  where  the  altar  and  ftatue  of  the  deity 
Hood. 

ALDILATE,  the  office  of  tedile,  fometimes  called 
sEdility.  See  the  next  article. 

ALDILE  ( cedilis ),  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  a  magi  (Irate 
whefe  chief  bulinefs  was  to  fuperintend  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  but  more  eipecially  public  ones,  as  temples, 
aqueducts,  bridges,  &c.  To  the  aediles  likewife  be¬ 
longed  the  care  of  the  highways,  public  places,  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  They  alfo-  fixed  the  prices  of  pro- 
vifions,  took  cognizance  of  debauches,  puniffied  lewd 
women,  and  fuch  perfons  as  frequented  gaming  houfes. 
The  cuilody  of  the  plebifcita,  or  orders  of  the  people, 
was  likewife  committed  to  them.  They  had  the  in- 
fpe&ign  of  comedies  and  other  pieces  of  wit :  and  were 


obliged  to  exhibit  magnificent  games  to  the  people,  at  JEdlU 
their  own  expence,  whereby  many  of  them  were  ruin-  II 
ed.  To  them  alfo  belonged  the  cuftody  of  the  pie- ^s^ropI‘ 
bifeita,  and  the  cenfure  and  examination  of  books. ,  d* 
They  had  the  power,  on  certain  occafions,  of  ijTuing 
edicts  ;  and,  by  degrees,  they  procured  to  themfelves 
a  confiderable  juriidiblion,  the  cognizance  of  various 
caufes,  &c.  This  office  ruined  numbers  by  its  expen- 
fivenefs  ;  fo  that,  in  Auguftus’s  time,  even  many  fena- 
tors  declined  it  on  that  account. 

All  thefe  functions  which  rendered  the  aediles  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  belonged  at  firft  to  the  aediles  of  the  people, 
cediles  plebeii ,  or  minores  :  thefe  were  only  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  were  firff  created  in  the  fame  year  as  the  tri¬ 
bunes  :  for  the  tribunes,  finding  themfelves  oppreffed' 
with  the  multiplicity  of  affairs*  demanded  of  the  fe- 
nate  to  have  officers,  to  whom  they  might  intr.uff 
matters  of  lefs  importance  ;  and  accordingly  two  i-ediles- 
were  created  \  and  hence  it  was  that  the  adiles  were 
ele&ed  every  year  at  the  fame  affembly  as  the  tribunes. 

But  thefe  plebeian  mdiles  having  refufed,  on  a  fignal 
occafion,  to  treat  the  people  with  ffiows,  as  pleading- 
themfelves  unable  to  fupport  the  expence  thereof,  the^ 
patricians  made  an  offer  to  do  it,  provided  they  would 
admit  them  to.  the  honours  of  the  cedilaie.  On  this' 
occafion  there  were  two  new  aediles  created,  of  the 
number  of  the  patricians,  in  the  year  of  Rome  3881; 
they'  were  called  cediles  curules,.  or  majores  ;  as  having- 
a  right  to  fit  on  a  curule  chair,  enriched  with  ivory,. 

■when  they  gave  audience ;  whereas  the  plebeian  aediles 
only  fat  on  benches. — Befides  that  the  curule  reddest 
ffiared  all  the  ordinary  fun&ions  with  the  plebeian,  their 
chief  employ  was,  to  procure  the  celebration  of  the 
grand  Roman  games,  and  to  exhibit  comedies,  ffiows 
of  gladiators,  &:c.  to  the  people  \  and  they  were  alfo* 
appointed  judges  in  all  cafes  relating  to  the  felling  or* 
exchanging  eftatesv 

To  eafe  thefe  four  firft  aediles,  Caefar  created  a  nevr 
kind,  called  cediles  cere  ales,  as  being  deputed  chiefly  to- 
take  care  of  the  corn,  which  was  called  donum  Cereris  ,v 
for  the  Heathens  honoured  Ceres  as  the  goddefs  who- 
prefided  over  corn,,  and  attributed  to  her  the  invention^ 
of  agriculture.  Thefe  aediles  cereales  were  alfo  taken' 
out  of  the  order  of  patricians.  In  the  municipal  ci-^ 
ties  there  were  aediles,  and  with  the  fame  authority  as* 
at  Rome. 

We  alfo  read  of  an  cedilis  alimentarius ,  expreffed  in 
abbreviature  by  JEdil .  alim.  whofe  bufinefs  feems  to 
have  been  to  provide  diet  for  thofe  who  were  maintain¬ 
ed  at  the  public  charge,  though  others  affign  him  a- 
different  office. — In  an  ancient  infeription  we  alfo  meet 
with  ced'd e  of  the  camp,  cedilis  cojlrorum. 

ALDILITIUM  edictum,  among  the  Romans,  was; 
that  whereby  a  remedy  was  given  to  a  buyer  in  cafe  a 
vicious  or  unfound  beaff,  or  have,  was  fold  to  him.  It 
was  called  cedilitium ,  becaufe  the  preventing  of  fraud  s-- 
in  fales  and  contrails  belonged/  efpecially  to  the  curule* 
aediles. 

A1DITUUS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  an  officer  belong¬ 
ing  to*  the  temple,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  offerings, 
treafure,  and  l'acred  utenfils.  The  female  deities  had 
a  female  officer  of  this  kind  called  JEditua. 

yEGAGROPILA,  a  ball  compofed  of  hair,  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  ftomach  of  the  chamois  goat,  which  is  f> 
milar  to  thofe  found  in  cows,  hogs,  See.  There  is 

another 
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another  fipecies  of  ball  found  in  fome  animals,  particu- 
H  larly  horfes,  which  is  a  calculous  concretion. 
iEgilops.  JEGAZ,  or  TEgjea,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name 

of  /Edej]'a,  fo  called  from  the  following  adventure  : 
Caranus,  the  firft  king  of  Macedonia,  being  ordered  by 
the  oracle  to  feek  out  a  fettlement  in  Macedonia,  under 
the  condu6l  of  a  Hock  of  goats,  furprifed  the  town  of 
j&.deiTa,  during  a  thick,  fog  and  rainy  weather,  in  fol  ¬ 
lowing  the  goats  that  fled  from  the  rain  ;  which  goats 
ever  after,  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  he  caufed- 
to  precede  his  ftandard  ;  and  in  memory  of  this  he* 
called  Avieffa  JEgea,  and  his  people  JEgeadce.  And 
hence  probably,  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  the  he-goat'  is- 
the  fymbol  of  the  king  of  Macedon. 

JEGE  AN  £  e a,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  notv  the- 
Archipelago ,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  feparating 
Europe  from  Alia  \  walking,  on  the  one  hand,  Greece 
and  Macedonia  \  on  the  other,  Caria  and  Ionia.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  greatly  difputed.  Feftus  ad-- 
vances  three  opinions  :  one,  that  it  is  fo  called  from  the 
many  illands  therein,  at  a  diftance  appearing  like  fo 
many  goats  :  another,  becaufe  ASgea  queen  of  the 
Amazons  perifhed  in  it :  a  third  opinion  is,  becaufe* 
iEgeus,  the  father  of  Thefeus,  threw  himfelf  headlong 
into  it. 

7EGEUS,-in  Fabulous  Hiflory,  was  king  of  Athens, 
and  the  father  of  Thefeus.  The  Athenians  having 
bafely  killed  the  fon  of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  for  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  prize  from  them,  Minos  made  war  upon 
the  Athenians )  and  being  victorious,  impofed  this  fe- 
vere  condition  on  At-geus,  that  he  fhould  annually  fend 
into  Crete  feven  of  the  nobleft  of  the  Athenian  youths, 
chofen  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  On 
the  fourth  year  of  this  tribute,  the  choice  fell  on  The- 
feus  y  or,  as  others  fay,  he  himfelf  entreated  to  be  fent* 
The  king,  at  his  fon’s  departure,  gave  orders,  that  as 
the  fhip  failed  with  black  fails,  it  fhould  return  with  the** 
fume  in  cafe  he  perifhed  j  but,  if  he  became  victorious, 
he  fhould  change  them  into  white.  When  Thefeus  re¬ 
turned  to  Crete,  after  killing  the  Minotaur,  and  for¬ 
got  to  change  the  fails  in  token  of  his  vidory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement  with  his  father  ;  the  latter, 
who  watched  the  return  of  the  veffel,  flip  poling  by 
the  black  fails  that  his  fon  was  dead,  caft  himfelf  head¬ 
long  into  the  fea,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Aegean  fea .  The  Athenians  decreed  ALgeus 
divine  honours  \  and  facrificed  to  him  as  a  marine  deityy 
the  adopted  fon  of  Neptune.- 

./EG! AS,  among  Fhyf clans,  a  white  fpeck  on  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  occafions  a  dimnefs  of  fight. 

AlGIDA,  (Pliny)  }  now  Capo  d'ljlria  the  princi¬ 
pal  town  op  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Iffria,  fitnated 
in  a  little  iiland;  joined  to  the  land  by  a  bridge.  In  an 
infeription,  (Gruter),  it  is  called  JEgidis  Infula.  E. 
Long.  14.  20.  N'.  Lat.  45.  50.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Jufinopolis ,  after  the  emperor  Juftinus* 

AiGILOPS,  the  name  of  a  tumour  in  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye  ;  either  with,  or  without,  an  inflam¬ 
mation.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ou,\  goat ,  and 
eye ;  as  goats  are  fuppofed  extremely  liable  to  this; 
dillemper. 

Authors  frequently  ufe  the  words  cegilops,  anchilops , 
and  fijlu la  lachrymalis ,  promifcuoufly  ,  but  the  more 
accurate,  after  /Egineta,  make  a  difference. — The  tu¬ 
mour.  before  it  becomes  ulcerous,  is  properlly  called 


anchilops ;  and,  after  it  is  got  into  the  lachrymal  paf-  JBgmiurus 
fages,  and  has  rendered  the  os  lachrvmale  carious,  ffu-  i! 
la  lachrymalis.  _  '  _  _ 

If  the  aegilops  be  accompanied  with  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  rife  from  the  abundance 
of  blood  which  a  plethoric  habit  difeharges  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  eye.  If  it  be  without  an  inflammation,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  vifeous  pituitous  humour, 
thrown  upon  this  part. 

The  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmia.  But  before  it  has  reached  the  lachrymal  paf- 
fages,  it  is  managed  like  other  ulcers.  If  the  aegilops 
be  neglefled,  it  bur  Its,  and  degenerates  into  a  fiffula^ 
which  eats  into  the  bone,- 

AEgilops,  in  Botany .  See  Botany  Index. 

7EG1MURUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  iiland  in- 
the  bay  of  Carthage,  about  30  miles  diitant  from  that 
city,  (Livy)  j  now  the  Gcletta  :  This  iiland  being  after¬ 
wards  funk  in  the  fea,  two  of  its  rocks  remained  above 
water,  which  were  called  Arce y  and  mentioned  by  Vir¬ 
gil,  becaufe  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  entered  in¬ 
to  an  agreement  or  league  to  limit  their  refpeftive 
boundaries  by  thefe  rocks. 

AiGINA,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory ,  the  daughter  of 
AEfopus,  king  of  Boectia,  w^as  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
debauched  her  in  the  limilitude  of  a  lambent  flame, 
and  then  carried  her  from  Epidaurus  to  a  defert  iiland- 
called  Oenope ,  which  afterwards  obtained  her  own 
name. 

AEgina,  in  Ancie?it  Geography ,  an  iiland  in  the  Sa¬ 
ronic  bay,  or  bay  of  Engia,  20  miles  dill  ant  from  the 
Pirseus,  formerly  vying  wflth  Athens  for  naval  powxr, 
and  at  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis  difputing  the  palm  of 
vi&ory  with  the  Athenians.  It  was  the  country  and 
kingdom  of  Abacus,  who  called  it  JEgina  from  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  name,  it  being  before  called  Oenopia ,  (Ovid.) 

The  inhabitants  were  called  JEginetae,  and  JEginenfes. 

The  Greeks  had  a  common  temple  dedicated  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  in  AEgina.  The  Atginetce  applied  to  commerce  ; 
and  v/ere  the  firfl  who  coined  money,  called  N epuruot 
Atyivxi&v  ;  hence  JEgineticum  ccs,  formerly  in  great  re¬ 
pute.  The  inhabitants  wTere  called  Mymnidones ,  or  a 
nation  of  ants,  from  their  great  application  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  See  Abacus. 

This  iiland  was  furrounded' by  Attica,  the  territory 
of  Megara,  and  the  Peloponnefus,  each  diflant  about 
100  ffadia,  or  12  miles  and  a  half.  In  circumference 
it  w*as  reckoned  180  lladia,  or  2  2  miles  and  a  half.  It 
was  walked  on  the  call  and  fouth  by  the  Myrtoan  and 
Cretan  Teas. 

It  is  now  called  Eyina ,  or  Eg  in  a,  the  g  foft  and  the  b 
Ihort.  The  temple  above  mentioned  is  fituated  upon 
the  fummit  of  a  mountain  called  F  anhellenius ,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  Ihore.  The  Atginetans  affirmed  it 
was  ere&ed  by  AEacus  j  in  whofe  time  Greece  being 
terribly  oppreffed  by  drought,  the  Delphic  oracle  was 
confulted  ;  and  the  refponfo  was,  That  Jupiter  muff  be 
rendered  propitious  by  Abacus.  The  cities  entreated 
him  to  be  their  mediator :  He  facrificed  and  prayed  to 
Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  procured  rain. 

The  temple  w*as  of  the  Doric  order,  and  had  fix  co¬ 
lumns  in  front.  Twenty-one  of  the  exterior  columns 
are  yet  Handing,  with  two  in  the  front  of  the  pronaos 
and. of  the  pofticum,  and  five  of  the  number  which* 
formed  the  ranges  of  the  cell.  The  entablature,  except 

the 
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Mg ma.  the  architrave,  is  fallen.  The  ilone  is  of  n  light  brmvn- 
ifh  colour,  much  eaten  in  many  places,  and  indicating 
a  very  great  age.  Some  of  the  columns  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  boring  to  their  centres  for  the  metal.  In  fe- 
veral,  the  junction  of  the  parts  is  fo  exaA,  that  each 
feems'  to  coniiit  of  one  piece.  This  ruin  Mr  Chandler 
confiders  as  fcarccly  to  be  paralleled  in  its  claim  to  a 
remote  antiquity.  The  fituation  on  a  lonely  mountain, 
at  a  diflance  from  the  fea,  has  preferred  it  from  total 
demolition,  amid  all  the  changes  and  accidents  of  nu¬ 
merous  centuries. 

Near  the  (bore  is  a  barrow,  raifed,  it  is  related,  for 
Phocus,  upon  the  following  occafion.  Telamon  and 
Peleus,  fons  of  Abacus,  challenged  their  half  brother 
Phocus  to  contend  in  the  Pentathlum.  In  throwing 
the  ftone,  which  ferved  as  a  quoit,  Peleus  hit  Phocus, 
who  was  killed  $  when  both  of  them  fled.  Afterwards 
Telamon  feat  a  herald  to  alTert  his  innocence.  Abacus 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  land,  or  to  apologize,  except 
from  the  vefiel  ;  or,  if  he  chofe  rather,  from  a  heap  call 
up  in  the  water-  Telamon,  entering  the  private  port 
by  night,  raifed  a  barrow,  as  a  token,  it  is  likely,  of  a 
pious  regard  for  the  deceafed.  He  was  afterwards 
condemned,  as  not  free  from  guilt ;  and  failed  aw?ay 
again  to  Salamis.  The  barrow  in  the  fecond  century, 
when  feen  by  Paufanias,  w^as  furrounded  with  a  fence, 
and  had  on  it  a  rough  Hone.  The  terror  of  fome 
dreadful  judgment  to  be  inflicted  from  heaven  had  pre- 
ferved  it  entire  and  unaltered  to  his  time  ;  and  in  a 
country  depopulated  and  negle&ed,  it  may  Hill  endure 
for  many  ages. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is,  as  defcribed  by  Strabo, 
very  flony,  efpecially  the  bottoms,  but  in  fome  places 
not  unfertile  in  grain.  Befides  corn,  it  produces  olives, 
grapes,  and  almonds  ;  and  abounds  in  pigeons  and 
partridges.  It  has  been  related,  that  the  iEgine- 
tans  annually  wage  wrar  with  the  feathered  race,  care¬ 
fully  colleAing  or  breaking  their  eggs,  to  prevent  their 
multiplying,  and  in  confequence  a  yearly  famine.  They 
have  no  hares,  foxes,  or  wolves.  The  rivers  in  fummer 
are  all  dry.  The  waiwode  or  governor  farms  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  Grand  Signior  for  1 2  purfes,  or  6000  pi- 
allres.  About  half  this  fum  is  repaid  yearly  by  the 
caratch-money,  or  poll  tax. 

Angina,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland.  Itsfltehas 
been  long  forfaken.  Inflead  of  the  temples  mention¬ 
ed  by  Paufanias,  there  are  13  lonely  churches,  all 
very  mean  5  and  two  Doric  columns  fupporting  their 
architrave.  Thefe  Hand  by  the  fea-fide  toward  the 
low  cape  }  and,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  are  a  remnant 
of  a  temple  of  Venus,  which  wras  fituated  by  the  port 
principally  frequented.  The  theatre,  wdtich  is  record¬ 
ed  as  worth  feeing,  refembled  that  of  the  Epidaurians 
both  in  lize  and  workmanlhip.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
private  port j  the  ftadium,  wdiich,  like  that  at  Priene, 
w^as  conftru&ed  with  only  one  fide,  being  joined  to  it 
behind,  and  each  ftru&ure  mutually  fuftaining  and 
propping  the  other.  The  walls  belonging  to  the  ports 
and  arfenal  were  of  excellent  mafonry,  and  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  to  a  confiderable  extent,  above,  or  nearly  even  with, 
the  water.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  on  the  left, 
is  a  fmall  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  $  and  oppolitc,  a  fquare 
tower  with  Steps  before  it,  detached,  from  which  a  bridge 
was  laid  acrofs,  to  be  removed  on  any  alarm.  This 
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ftru&ure,  which  is  mean,  was  ere&ed  b>  the  Venetians,  JEgine tx 
while  at  war  with  the  Turks  in  1693.  II 

/EGINETA,  Paulus,  a  celebrated  fu  rgeon  of  the 
ifland  of  Aigma,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name. 
According  to  Mr  Le  Clerc’s  calculation,  he  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  5  but  Abulpharagius  the  Arabian, 
who  is  allowed  to  give  the  befl  account  of  thofe  times, 
places  him  with  more  probability  in  the  feventh.  His 
knowledge  in  furgery  was  very  great,  and  his  works  are 
dcfervedly  famous.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  has 
thought  fit  to  tranferibe  him  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 

Indeed  the  doCtrine  of  Paulus  AEgineta,  together  with 
that  of  Celfus  and  Albucafis,  make  up  the  whole  text 
of  this  author.  He  is  the  fir  ft  writer  wflio  takes  notice 
of  the  cathartic  quality  of  rhubarb  5  and,  according  to 
Dr  Milward,  is  the  firfl  in  all  antiquity  who  deferves 
the  title  of  man -midwife. 

AZGINFIARD,  the  celebrated  fecrctary  and  fup¬ 
pofed  fon-in-law  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  fnow  on  the  Shoulders  of  the 
affeAionate  and  ingenious  Imma,  to  prevent  his  being 
tracked  from  her  apartments  by  the  emperor  her  fa¬ 
ther  :  a  fiory  which  the  elegant  pen  of  Addifon  has 
copied  and  embellilhed  from  an  old  German  chronicle, 
and  inferted  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  SpeAator. — This 
happy  lover  (fuppofing  the  Tory  to  be  true),  feems  to 
have  poiTeffed  a  heart  not  unworthy  of  fo  enchanting  a 
miftrefs,  and  to  have  returned  her  affe&ion  with  the 
moll  faithful  attachment  5  for  there  is  a  letter  of  ^gin- 
hard’s  Hill  extant,  lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  is  written  in  the  tendered  ftrain  of  connubial  af¬ 
fliction  5 — it  does  not,  however,  exprefs  that  this  lady 
was  the  affe  Aionate  princefs ;  and  indeed  fome  late  critics 
have  proved  that  Imma  was  not  the  daughter  of  Char¬ 
lemagne. — But  to  return  to  our  hillorian  :  He  v/as  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  educated  by  the  munificence 
of  his  imperial  mailer,  of  which  he  has  left  the  moll 
grateful  teilimony  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  that 
monarch.  AEginhard,  after  the  lofe  uf  his  lamented 
wfife,  is  fuppofed  to  have  palled  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  religious  retirement,  and  to  have  died  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  year  840.  His  life  of  Charlemagne,  his  annals 
from  741  to  889,  and  his  letters,  are  all  inferted  in 
the  2d  volume  of  Duchefne’s  Scriptores  Francorum . 

There  is  an  improved  edition  of  this  valuable  hifto- 
rian,  with  the  annotations  of  Hermann  Schmiiicke, 
in  4to,  1 7 1 1 . 

AEGIPAN,  in  Heathen  Mythology ,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  god  Pan,  becaufe  he  was  reprefented  with 
the  horns,  legs,  feet,  &c.  of  a  goat. 

AEGIPHILA,  Goat-friend,  in  Botany,  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

AEGIS,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology ,  a  name  given  to 
the  fhield  or  buckler  of  Jupiter  and  Pallas.  s 

The  goat  Amalthea,  which  had  fuckled  Jove,  being 
dead,  that  god  is  faid  to  have  covered  his  buckler  with 
the  fkin  $  wrhence  the  appellation  aegis,  from  ui cciyog, 

Jhe-goat.  Jupiter,  afterwards  reflored  the  animal  to 
life,  covered  it  with  a  new  fkin,  and  placed  it  among 
the  liars.  He  made  a  prefent  of  his  buckler  to  Mi¬ 
nerva:  whence  that  goddefs’s  buckler  is  alfo  called 
cegis.  * 

Minerva,  having  killed  the  Gorgon  Medufa,  nailed 
her  head  in  the  middle  of  the  regis,  which  henceforth 

had 
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JEgifMuis  had  the  faculty  of  converting  into  flone  all  thofe  who 

II  looked  upon  it  ;  as  Medufa  herfelf  had  done  during 

^opodi-  ber  life#  & 

,,  —  y— „.«■  Others  fuppofe  the  aegis  not  to  have  been  a  buckler, 

but  a  cuirafs,.  or  breaftplate  :  and  it  is  certain  the  ae¬ 
gis  of  Pallas,  deferibed  by  Virgil,  Ain.  lib.  viii.  ver. 
43 Si  muft  have  been  a  cuirafs  \  fince  that  poet  fays  ex~ 
prefsly,  that  Medufa ’s  head  was  on  the  breaft  of  the 
goddefs.  But  the  eegis  of  Jupiter,  mentioned  a  little 
higher,  ver.  354,  feems  to  have  been  a  buckler  :  the 
words 

Cum  frepe  ni grant  cm 
AEgida  concuteret  d ex  Ira, 

are  deferiptive  of  a  buckler  ;  but  not  at  all  of  a  cuirafs 
or  breaftplate. 

Servius  makes  the  fame  diftin£tion  on  the  two  paf- 
fages  of  Virgil  \  for^on  verfe  354,  he  takes  the  aegis 
for  the  buckler  of  Jupiter,  made,  as  above  mentioned, 
of  the  fkin  of  the  goat  Amalthea  ,  and  on  verfe  435, 
he  deferibes  the  fegis  as  the  armour  which  covers  the 
breaft,  and  which  in  fpeaking  of  men  is  called  cui¬ 
rafs,  and  ^ g is  in  fpeaking  of  the  gods.  Many  authors 
have  overlooked  tliefe  diftinctions  for  want  of  going  to 
the  fources. 

AEGISTHUS,  in  Ancient  Hi/Iory,  was  the  fon  of 
Thyeftes  by  his  own  daughter  Pilopeia,  who,  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  fhame,  expofed  him  in  the  woods  *,  fome  fay 
he  was  taken  up  by  a  lliepherd,  and  fuckled  by  a  goat, 
whence  he  was  called  JEgiftbus .  He  feduced  Cl>tem- 
neftra  the  wife  of  Agamemnon  and  lived  with  her  dur¬ 
ing  the  liege  of  Troy.  Afterwards  with  her  aftiftance 
he  flew  her  hufband,  and  reigned  feven  years  in  My- 
cence.  He  was,  together  with  Clytemneftra,  ftain  by 
Oreites.  Pompey  ufed  to  call  Julius  Csefar  JEgifthus , 
on  account  of  his  having  feduced  his  wife  Mutia,  whom 
he  afterwards  put  away,  though  he  had  three  children 
by  her. 

AEGITHALLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  pro¬ 
montory  and  citadel  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum  and 
the  Emporium  AEgiftanum,  afterwards  called  Acel- 
lus ;  corruptly  written  JEgitharfos,  in  Ptolemy  }  ft- 
tuated  near  Mount  Eryx,  and  now  called  Capo  di 
Santo  Tcodoro. 

AEGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  A  chain 
Propria,  five  miles  from  the  place  where  Helice  flood, 
and  famous  for  the  council  of  the  Acheans,  which  ufu- 
ally  met  there  on  account  either  of  the  dignity  or  com¬ 
modious  fituation  of  the  place.  It  was  alio  famous  for 
the  worfhip  of  Opcc'/v^ics  Zsvs,  Conventional  Jupiter, 
and  of  Panachcean  Ceres .  The  territory  of  AEgium  was 
watered  by  two  rivers,  viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Megani- 
tes.  The  epithet  is  JEgienfis .  There  is  a  coin  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  king  of  Pruftia,  with  the  infeription  AIFI, 
and  the  figure  of  a  tortoife,  which  is  the  fymbol  of  Pc- 
loponnefus,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  w’here 
it  was  ft  ruck. 

AEGOBOLIUM,  in  Antiquity,  the  facrifice  of  a 
goat  offered  to  Cybele.  The  segobolium  was  an  ex¬ 
piatory  facrifice,  wftiich  bore  a  near  refemblance,  to  the 
taurobolium  and  criobolium,  and  feems  to  have  been 
fometimes  joined  with  them. 

AiGOPODIl/M,  small  wild  Angelica  Gout- 
wort,  Goatsfoot,  in  Botany .  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 
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iEGOPRJCON,  in  Botany.  See  Botaky  Index.  JEgopti. 

/EGOSPOTAMOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  _co"’ 
in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  falling  with  a  fouth-eaft 

courfc  into  the  Hellefpont,  to  the  north  of  Seftos  ;  alfo  * _ v— IIL# 

a  town,  ftation,  or  road  for  {hips  at  its  mouth.  Here 
tlie  Athenians,  under  Conon,  through  the  fault  of  his 
colleague  Ifocrates,  received  a  fignal  overthrow  from 
the  Lacedemonians  under  Lyfander,  which  was  followed 
by  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war.  The  Athenian  fleet  having  followed 
the  Lacedemonians,  anchored  in  the  road,  over  againft 
the  enemy,  who  lay  before  Lampfacus.  The  Hellef¬ 
pont  is  not  above  two  thoufand  paces  broad  in  that  place. 

The  two  armies  feeing  themfelves  fo  near  each  other, 
expected  only  to  reft  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of 
coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next. 

But  Lyfander  had  another  defign  in  his  view.  He 
commanded  the  feanym  and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their 
galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next 
morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themfelves  in  readi- 
nefs,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  filence.  He 
commanded  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to  draw  up 
in  order  of  battle  upon  the  coaft,  and  to  wait  the  day 
without  noife.  On  the  morrow,  as  foon  as  the  fun  was 
rifen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them  with 
their  whole  fleet  in  one  line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance. 

Lyfander,  though  his  fhips  were  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  ftill 
without  making  any  movement.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  fuffer  his  foidiers 
to  go  afliore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had 
fent  out  to  obferve  them,  were  returned  with  advice 
that  they  had  feen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day 
paffed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  did  the’  third  and 
fourth.  'Such  a  condudt,  which  argued  refer ve  and 
apprehenflon,  extremely  augmented  the  fecurity  and* 
boldnefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  iufpired'  them  with  an 
extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their  t 
fenfe,  prevented  from  fhowing  themfelves,  and  attempt¬ 
ing  any  thing. 

Whilfl  this  paffed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the 
fleet,  took  horfe,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals  : 
to  whom  he  reprefented,  that  they  kept  upon  a  very 
difadvantageous  coaft,  where  there  were  neither  ports 
nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  j  that  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  bring  their  provifions  from  Seftos  with  great 
danger  and  difficulty  5  and  that  they  were  very  much 
in  the  wrong  to  fuffer  the  foidiers  and  mariners  of 
the  fleet,  as  foon  as  they  were  afliore,  to  ftraggll 
and  difperfc  themfelves  at  their  own  pleafure,  whilfl 
they  were  faced  in  view  by  the  enemy’s  fleet,  ac- 
cuflomed  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general  with 
the  readiefl  obedience,  and  upon  the  flightefl  fignal. 

He  offered  alfo  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a 
llrong  body  of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to 
a  battle.  The  generals,  efpecially  Tydeus  and  Menan¬ 
der,  jealous  of  their  command,  did  not  content  them¬ 
felves  with  refufing  his  offers,  from  the  opinion,  that  iff 
the  event  proved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would 
fall  on  them,  and  if  favourable,  that  Alcibiades  alone 
would  have  the  honour  of  it ,  but  rejected  alfo  with  in- 
fult  his  wife  and  falutary  counfel,  as  if  a  man  in  difgrace 
loft  his  fenfe  and  abilities  with  the  favour  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Alcibiades  withdrew. 

1  he  fifth  day  the  Athenians  prefented  themfelves 

again,. 
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JEgofpota-  again,  and  offered  battle  5  retiring  in  the  evening  ac- 
mos  cording  to  cuflom  with  more  infulting  airs  than  the 
yLgyptilla.  Aays  before.  Lvfander,  as  ufual,  detached  lome  gat- 
leys  to  obferve  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the 
utmoll  diligence  when  they  faw  the  Athenians  land¬ 
ed,  and  to  put  up  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  fhip’s  head 
as  foon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
He  in  the  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  line  in 
:his  galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold 
the  feamen  and  foldiers  in  readinefs  to  row  and  light 
on  the  firft  fignal. 

As  foon  a§  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  fliips 
heads,  and  the  adniiral  galley  had  given  the  fignal  by 
the  found  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  fet  forward  in 
good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  fame  time  made 
.all  poflible  hafle  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  fee 
; the  Tattle.  'The  ftrait  that  feparates  the  two  conti¬ 
nents  in  this  place  is  about  fifteen  lladia,  or  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a ’league  in  breadth  ;  which  fpace  was  prefently 
^cleared  through  the  a&ivity  and  diligence  of  the  row¬ 
ers.  Conon  the  Athenian,  general  was  \he  firfl  who 
perceived  from  lliore,  that  fleet  advance  in  good  order 
to  attack  him  5  upon  which  he  immediately  cried  out 
for  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  of  forrow 
and  trouble,  fome  lie  called  to  by  their  names,  fome 
he  conjured,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on  board  their 
galleys ;  but  all  his  endeavours  and  emotions  were 
ineffe6lual,  the  foldiers  being  difperfed  on  all  lides. 
For  they  were  no  fponer  come  on  Hiore,  than  fome 
ran  to  the  futlers,  fome  to  walk  in  the  country,  fome 
to  lleep  in  their  tents,  and  others  had  begun  to  drefs 
their  fuppers.  This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vi¬ 
gilance  and  experience  in  their  generals,  who,  not  fuf- 
pe&ing  the  lead:  danger,  indulged  themfelves  in  their 
taking  repofe,  and  gave  their  foldiers  the  fame  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and 
a  great  noile  of  their  oars,  tvhen  Conon,  difengaging 
himfelf  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was  the  fa- 
cred  fhip  called  the  Paralian ,  flood  away  for  Cyprus, 
where  lie  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The  Pelopon- 
nefians,  falling  upon  the  red:  of  the  fleet,  took  imme¬ 
diately  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and  difabled 
and  dellroyed  fuch  as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The 
foldiers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief, 
were  either  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or 
dying  on  fliore  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who 
landed  in  purfuit  of  them.  Lyfander  took  3000  pri¬ 
soners,  with  all  the  generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  Af¬ 
ter  having  plundered  the  camp,  and  fadened  the  ene¬ 
my’s  galleys  to  the  flerns  of  his  own,  ‘he  returned  to 
Lampfacus  amidft  the  found  of  flutes  and  fongs  of 
triumph.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  achieved  one  of  the 
greatefl  military  exploits  recorded  in  hillory  with  little 
or  no  lofs,  and  to  have  terminated  a  war  in  the  (mail 
fpace  of  an  hour,  which  had  already  lafled  27  years, 
and  which,  perhaps,  without  him,  had  been  of  much 
longer  continuance. 

/EGYPT.  See  Egypt. 

7EGYPTIACUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  the  name  of  fe- 
veral  detergent  ointments  \  as  black,  red,  white,  Ample, 
and  compound. 

/EGYPTILLA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  the  name  of  a 
flone  deicribed  by  the  ancients,  and  faid,  by  fome  au¬ 
thors,  to  have  the  remarkable  quality  of  giving  water 
the  colour  and  tafle  of  wine.  This  feems  a  very  ima- 
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ginary  virtue,  as  are  indeed  too  many  of  thofe  in  for-  iEgrpttrs 
mer  ages  attributed  to  flones.  The  deferiptions  left  us  H 
of  this  remarkable  fofiil  tell  us,  that  it  was  variegated .  -'•ian\_, 
with,  or  compofed  of,  veins  of  black  and  white,  or 
black  and  bluifli,  with  fometimes  a  plate  or  vein  of 
whitifh  red.  The  authors  of  thefe  accounts  feem  to 
have  underftood  by  this  name  the  feveral  flones  of  the 
onyx,  fardonyx,  and  cameo  kind  \  all  which  we  have 
at  prefent  common  among  us,  but  none  of  which  pof- 
fefs  any  fireh  ilrange  properties. 

./EGYPT US,  in  Fabulous  Hi/lory ,  was  the  fon  of 
Belus,  and  -brother  of  Danaus.  See  Belides. 

AHNAUT/E,  in  Antiquity ,  uuvuv tm,  always  via - 
riners ,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fenators  of  Mile¬ 
tus,  becaufe  they  held  their  deliberations  on  board  a 
'fhip,  and  never  returned  to  land  till  matters  had  been 
agreed  on. 

ALLFRIC,  an  eminent  ecclefiaflic  of  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  fon  of  an  earl  of  Kent,  and  a  monk  of 
<the  Benedifline  order  in  the  monaflery  of  Abingdon. 

In  963,  he  was  fettled  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchef- 
ter,  under  Athebvold  the  bifhop,  and  undertook  the 
inllruflion  of  the  youth  of  the  diocefe,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  compiled  a  Latin  Saxon  vocabulary,  and  fome 
Latin  colloquies.  He  alfo  tranflated  from  the  Latin 
into  Saxon  many  of  the  hiflorical  books  of  the  Old 
Tellament.  While  he  refided  at  Winchefler  he  drew 
up  Canons,  which  are  a  kind  of  charge  to  be  delivered 
by  the  bifhops  to  their  clergy.  He  was  afterwards 
abbot  of  St  Alban’s,  bifhop  of  Wilton,  and,  finally, 
in  994,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Here  he 
had  a  hard  flruggle  for  fome  years  in  bravely  defend¬ 
ing  his  diocefe  agtainfl  the  ineuxfions  of  the  Danes. 

He  died  in  1005,  and  was  buried  at  Abingdon,  but 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Canterbury  in  tiie  reign 
of  Canute.  AZlfric  is  held  up  as  one  of  the  mofl  di- 
Ptinguifhed  prelates  of  the  Saxon  church.  His  learn¬ 
ing,  for  the  times,  was  confiderable,  his  morals  were 
pure,  and  his  religious  fentiments  were  untainted  with 
many  of  the  corruptions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Befide  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  tranflated  two 
volumes  of  Homilies  from  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Ail  eric,  furnamed  Bata,  pupil  of  the  former,  was 
promoted  to  the  avchbifhopric  of  York  in  1023,  and 
died  in  ioy  1. 

/Elfric,  an  abbot  of  Malmeibury  in  974,  was 
created  bifhop  of  Crediton  in  977,  and  died  in  981.^ 

/ELIA  Capitolina ,  a  name  given  to  the  city  built 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  A.  D.  T34,  near  the  fpot 
where  the  ancient  Jerufalem  flood,  which  he  found  in 
.ruins  when  he  vifited  the  $aflern  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  A  Roman  colony  w;as  fettled  here,  and  a 
temple,  in  place  of  that  of  Jerufalem,  was  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Hence  the  name  is  derived, 
to  which  he  prefixed  that  of  his  own  family. 

/ELIAN,  Claudius,  bom  at  Prseneile  in  Italy. 

He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  according  to  Perizonius, 
under  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  fur- 
named  M iXiyX&c'O'os,  Honey-mouthy  on  account  of  tiie 
fweetnefs  of  his  fly le  in  his  difeourfes  and  writings.  To 
this  excellence  the  poet  alludes  : 

0  jucunda ,  Covine ,  folitudo , 

Carruca  mag  is,  ejfedoque  gratutn 

Facundi  miki  minus  JFliani.  Mar t 1  a  l  . 

He 
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Alii  He  was  likewife  honoured  with  the  title  of  Sophy ?,  an 
li  .  appellation  in  his  days  given  only  to  men  of  learning 
nana> .  and  wifdom.  He  loved  retirement,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  to  ftudy.  He  greatly  admired  and  ftudied  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Ifocrates,  Plutarch,  Homer,  Anacreon, 
Archilochus,  &c.  and,  though  a  Roman,  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  writers  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  two 
mold  celebrated  works  are,  his  Various  Hiftory,  and 
Hiftory  of  Animals.  He  compofed  likewife  a  book 
on  Providence,  mentioned  by  Euftathius  )  and  another 
on  Divine  Appearances,  or  The  Declarations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  Va¬ 
rious  Hiftory. 

ALII  pons,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  for- 
treffes  near  the  wall  or  rampart,  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  Notitia,  through  the  line  of  the  hither  wall  5  built, 
as  is  thought,  by  Adrian,  now  named  Portland,  in 
Northumberland,  between  Newcaftle  and  Morpeth, 
(Camden.) 

ALIUS  pons,  now  il  Ponte  St  Angelo ,  a  ft  one 
bridge  at  Romfc,  over  the  Tiber,  which  leads  to  the 
Burgo  and  Vatican  from  the  city,  along  Adrian’s  mole, 
built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ALFRED.  See  Alfred. 

ALURUS,  in  Egyptian  Mythology ,  the  deity  or 
god  of  cats  \  reprefented  fometimes  like  a  cat,  and 
iometimes  like  a  man  with  a  cat’s  head.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  fo  fuperftitious  a  regard  for  this  animal,  that 
the  killing  it,  whether  by  accident  or  defign,  was  pu- 
nifhed  with  death  :  and  Diodorus  relates,  that,  in  the 
time  of  extreme  famine,  they  chofe  rather  to  eat  one 
another  than  touch  thefe  facred  animals. 

AEM,  Am,  or  Ame,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  in  molt 
parts  of  Germany ;  but  different  in  different  towns  : 
the  aem  commonly  contains  20  vertils,  or  80  maffes  5 
that  of  Heidelberg  is  equal  to  48  maffes  ;  and  that  of 
Wirtemberg  to  160  maffes.  See  Aam. 

AMILIUS  Paulus,  the  fon  of  Amilius  Paulus 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  was  twice 
conful.  In  his  firfl  confulate  he  triumphed  over  the  Li¬ 
gurians  5  and  in  the  fecond  fubdued  Perfeus  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  reduced  that  country  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  on  which  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Macedoni- 
cus.  He  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  glory,  and 
triumphed  for  three  days.  He  died  168  years  before 
Chrift. 

Aim  1  li  us,  Paulus ,  a  celebrated  hifforian,  born  at 
Verona,  who  obtained  fuch  reputation  in  Italy,  that  he 
was  invited  into  France  by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory 
of  the  kings  of  France  in  Latin,  and  was  prefented  to  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  He  was  near  30  years' 
in  writing  that  hiftory,  which  has  been  greatly  admir¬ 
ed  ;  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  May  1529. 

AMOBOLIUM,  in  Antiquity ,  the  blood  of  a  bull 
or  ram  offered  in  the  facrifices,  called  taurobolia  and 
criobolia ;  in  which  fenfe  the  word  occurs  in  ancient 
infcriptions. 

DENARI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  id  and  in  the 
bay  of  Cumae,  or  over-againft  Cuma;  in  Italy,  (Pliny). 
It  is  alfo  called  Inarime  (Virgil)  *,  and  now  Ifchia : 
fcarce  three  miles  diftant  from  the  coaft,  and  the  pro¬ 
montory  Mifenus  to  the  weft  }  20  miles  in  compafs  5 
called  Pithecufa  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  one  of  the  Oeno- 
txides,  and  fenced  round  by  very  high  rocks,  fo  as  to 
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be  inacceflible  but  on  one  fide  ;  it  was  formerly  famous  Aneas 
for  its  earthen  ware.  See  Ischia.  H. 

ANEAS,  in  Fabulous  Hiftory ,  a  famous  Trojan  t  , 

prince,  the  fon  of  Anchifes  and  Venus.  .  At  the  de¬ 
finition  of  Troy,  he  bore  his  aged  father  on  his  back, 
and  faved  him  from  the  Greeks  j  but  being  too  folici- 
tous  about  his  fon  and  houfehold  gods,  loft  his  wife 
Creufa  in  the  efcape.  Landing  in  Africa,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Queen  Dido  :  but  quitting  her 
coaft,  he  arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  married  Lavinia 
the  daughter  of  King  Latinus,  and  defeated  Turnus, 
to  whom  flie  had  been  contracted.  After  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  he  was  made  king  of  the  Latins, 
over  whom  he  reigned  three  years  :  but  joining  with 
the  Aborigines,  he  wras  (lain  in  a  battle  againft  the 
Tufcans.  Virgil  has  rendered  the  name  of  this  prince 
immortal,  by  making  him  the  hero  of  his  poem.  See 
AnEID. 

Aneas  Sylvius,  Pope,  See  Pius  II. 

ANEATORES,  in  Antiquity ,  the  muficians  in  an 
army,  including  thofe  who  played  trumpets,  horns,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ccneusy  on  account  of  the  bra¬ 
zen  inftruments  ufed  by  them. 

ANEID,  the  name  of  Virgil’s  celebrated  epic  Blairs  Let* 
poem.  The  fubjeCt  of  the  Aneid,  which  is  the  efta 
blifhment  of  Aneas  in  Italy,  is  extremely  happy.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  intereliing  to  the  Romans  than  to 
look  back  to  their  origin  from  fo  famous  a  hero.  While 
the  object  was  fplendid  itfelf,  the  traditionary  hiftory 
of  his  country  opened  interefting  fields  to  the  poet  3 
and  he  could  glance  at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of 
the  Romans,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous  ft  ate. 

As  to  the  unity  of  a&ion,  it  is  perfe&ly  well  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Aneid.  The  fettlement  of  Aeneas,  by 
the  order  of  the  gods,  is  conftantly  kept  in  view*. 

The  epifodes  are  linked  properly  with  the  main  fub- 
je&.  The  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is  happily 
managed.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  oppofes  Aneas, 
gives  rife  to  all  his  difficulties,  and  connects  the  hu¬ 
man  with  the  celeftial  operations  throughout  the  whole 
poem. 

One  great  imperfe&ion  of  the  Aneid,  however,  is, 
that  there  are  almoft  no  marked  characters  in  it. 

Achates,  Cloanthes,  Gyas,  and  other  Trojan  heroes 
who  accompanied  Aneas  into  Italy,  are  inftpid  figures. 

Even  Aneas  himfelf  is  without  intereft.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Dido  is  the  beft  fupported  in  the  whole  Aineid. 

The  principal  excellency  of  Virgil  is  tendernefs.  His 
foul  was  full  of  fenfibility.  He  muft  have  felt  him¬ 
felf  all  the  affe&ing  circumftances  in  the  fcenes  he  de- 
fcribes;  and  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  heart  by  a  ftngle 
ftroke.  In  an  epic  poem  this  merit  is  the  next  to  fub- 
limity.  The  fecond  book  of  the  Aineid  is  one  of  the 
greateft  mafterpieces  that  ever  wras  executed.  The 
death  of  old  Priam,  and  the  family-pieces  of  Aneas, 

Anchifes,  and  Creufa,  are  as  tender  as  can  be  conceived. 

In  the  fourth  book,  the  unhappy  paftion  and  death  of 
Dido  are  admirable.  The  epifodes  -of  Pallas  and  Evan- 
der,  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  of  Laufus  and  Mezentius, 
are  all  Imperatively  fine. 

In  his  battles,  Virgil  is  far  inferior  to  Homer.  But 
in  the  important  epifode,  the  .defcent  into  hell,  he  has 
outdone  Homer  by  many  degrees.  There  is  nothing  in 
antiquity  to  equal  the  fixth  book  of  the  Aneid. 

ANGINA,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

D  d  It 
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^iEnigma.  It  lies  in  the  bay  of  Engia,  and  the  town  of  that  name 
Y^w  contains  about  800  houfes  and  a  cattle ;  and  near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  dru&ure,  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  a  temple. 

./ENIGMA,  denotes  any  dark  faying,  wherein  fome 
well-known  thing  is  concealed  under  obfcure  language. 
The  word  is  Greek,  A tiuy/Mc,  formed  of  utvilrio-Qcci,  ob¬ 
fcure  innuere ,  to  hint  a  thing  darkly,  and  of  cavog,  an 
obfcure  fpeech  or  difcourfe.  The  popular  name  is  rid¬ 
dle  ;  from  the  Belgic  raeden,  or  the  Saxon  araethan , 
to  interpret.  F.  Bouhours,  in  the  memoirs  of  Tre- 
voux,  defines  an  senigma,  a  difcourfe  or  painting,  in¬ 
cluding  fome  hidden  meaning,  which  is  propofed  to  be 
guefled. 

Fainted  JEnigmas ,  are  reprefentations  of  the  works 
of  nature  or  art,  concealed  under  human  figures,  drawn 
from  liiftory  or  fable. 

A  Verbal  JEnigma ,  is  a  witty,  artful,  and  abftrufe 
defcription  of  any  thing. — In  a  general  fenfe,  every 
dark  faying,  every  difficult  queltion,  every  parable, 
may  pafs  for  an  enigma.  Hence  obfcure  laws  are 
called  JEnigmata  Juris.  The  alchemifts  are  great 
dealers  in  the  aenigmatic  language,  their  proceffes  for 
the  philofophers  Hone  being  generally  wrapped  up  in 
riddles  :  e.  g.  Fac  ex  rnare  et  famina  circulum ,  hide 
quadrangulum ,  bine  triangulum,fac  circulum,  et  kabehis 
kipidem  philofophorum — F.  Menedrier  has  attempted 
to  reduce  the  compofition  and  refolution  of  amigmas  to 
a  kind  of  art,  -with  fixed  rules  and  principles,  which  he 
calls  the  philofophy  of  enigmatic  images. 

The  Subject  of  an  JEnigma ,  or  the  thing  to  be 
concealed,  and  made  a  myftery  of,  he  judly  obferves, 
ought  not  to  be  fuch  in  itfelf ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
common,  obvious,  and  eafy  to  be  conceived.  It  is  to 
be  taken,  either  from  nature,  as  the  heavens  or  Ears  ; 
or  from  art,  as  painting,  the  compafs,  a  mirror,  or  the 
like. 

Fhe  form  of  JEnigmas  confifts  in  the  words,  which, 
whether  they  be  in  prole  or  verfe,  contain  either  fome 
defcription,  a  quedion,  or  a  profopopoeia.  The  lad 
kind  are  the  mod  pleafing,  inafmueh  as  they  give  life 
and  afilion  to  things  which  otherwife  have  them  not. 
To  make  an  senigma,  therefore,  two  things  are  to  be 
pitched  on,  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  each  other, 
as  the  fun  and  a  monarch ,  or  a  fhip  and  n  houfe  y 
and  on  this  refemblance  is  to  be  raifed  a  fuperftrufture 
cf  contrarieties  to  amufe  and  perplex.  It  is  eafier 
to  find  great  fubjeds  for  senigmas  in  figures  than  in 
words,  inafmueh  as  painting  attracts  the  eyes  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  attention  to  dilcover  the  fenfe.  The  fub^e£s 
of  mnigmas  in  painting,  are  to  be  taken  either  from 
hidory  or  fable  :  the  compofition  here  is  a  kind  of  me- 
tamorphofis,  wherein,  e.  g.  human  figures  are  changed 
into  trees,  and  rivers  into  metals.  It  is  efiential  to 
^enigmas,  that  the  hidory  or  fable,  under  which  they 
are  prefented,  be  known  to  every  body ;  otherwife.it 
will  be  two  aenigmas  inftead  of  one  *,  the  firft  of  the 
hidory  or  fable,  the  fecond  of  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
to  be  taken.  Another  effential  rule  of  the  ceriigma  is, 
that  it  only  admits  of  one  fenfe.  Every  mnigma  which 
is  fufeeptive  of  different  interpretations,  all  equally  na¬ 
tural,  is  fo  far  imperfedl.  What  gives  a  kind  of  erudi¬ 
tion  to  an  amigma,  is  the  invention  of  figures  in  fixa¬ 
tions,  gedurcs,  colours,  *&c.  authorized  by  paffages  of 
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the  poets,  the  cufloms  of  artifls  in  dames,  'bafilo  relie-  JErh 

vos,  inscriptions,  and  medals. — dn  foreign  colleges,  ' - ' 

Ibe  Explication  cf  JEnigmas  makes  a  conliderable 
exercife  ;  and  that  one  of  the  moil  difficult  and  amu- 
ling,  where  wit  and  penetration  have  the  larged  field. 
—By  explaining  an  mnigma,  is  meant  the  finding  a 
motto  correfponding  to  the  a&ion  and  perfons  repre- 
fented  in  a  pi£ture,  taken  either  from  hidory  or  my¬ 
thology.  The  great  art  of  this  exercife  confifts  in  the 
choice  of  a  motto,  which  either  by  itfelf,  or  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  time,  place,  perfon  who  fpeafes,  or  thofe 
before  whom  he  is  fpeaking,  may  divert  the  fpeftators, 
and  furnifli  occafion  for  drokes  of  wit  j  alfo  in  fh  owing 
to  advantage  the  conformities  between  the  figure  and 
thing  figured,  giving  ingenious  turns  to  the  reafons- 
employed  to  fupport  what  is  advanced,  and  in  artfully 
introducing  pieces  of  poetry  to  illuftrate  the  fiibjeft  and 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

As  to  the  folution  of  cenigmas,  it  may  be  obferved j 
that  thofe  exprefifed  by  figures  are  more  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  than  thofe  confiding  of  words,  b.y  reafon  images 
may  fignify  more  things  than  words  can  ;  fo  that  to 
fix  them  to  a  particular  fenfe,  we  muff  apply  every  fix¬ 
ation,  fymbol,  &c.  and  without  omitting  a  circum- 
ffance.— rAs  there  are  few  perfons  in  hidory,  or  my¬ 
thology,  but  have  fome  particular. charafler  of  vice  or- 
virtue,  we  are,  before  all.  things,  to  attend  to  this  cha¬ 
racter,  in  order  to  divine  what,  the  figure  of  a  perfon 
represented  in  a  painting  fignifies,  and  to  find  what 
agreement  this  may  have  with  the  liibje£I  whereof  we 
would  explain  it.  Thus,  if  Proteus  be  reprefented  in 
a  pi6fure,  it  may  be  taken  to  denote  inccnjicmcy ,  and 
applied  either  to  a  phyfical  or  moral  fubjeef,  whole 
character  is  to  be  changeable,  e.  g.  an  almanack,  which 
exprefles  the  weather,  die  fe&fons,  hert,  cold;,  dorms, 
and  the  like.  The  odours  of  figures  may  alfo  help  to 
unriddle  wThat  they  mean  :  white,  for  indance,  is  a 
mark  of  innocence,  red  of  modedy,  green  of  hope,, 
black  of  forrow,  -Sec.  When  figures  are  accompanied 
with  fymbol r,  they  are  lefs  precarious  ;  thefe  being,  as 
it  were,  the  foul  of  amigmas,  and  the  key  that  opens 
the  mydery  .of  them.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  fymbols 
which  may  be  met  with  in  thofe  who  have  treated  pro- 
feffcdly  on  the  fubjeff,  the  only  true  ^enigmatical  are 
thofe  of  Pythagoras,  which,  under  dark  proverbs,  hold 
forth  lcffons  of  morality  \  as  when  he  fays,  Stateram  nc 
tnanfihas ,  to  fignify,  Eo  no  injudice. 

But  it  mud  be  added,  that  we  meet  with  fome  a?nig- 
mas  in  hidory,  complicated  to  a  degree  which  much' 
tranfcends  all  rules,  and  has  given  great  perplexity  to 
the  interpreters  of  them.  Such  is  that  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  one,  JElia  Lelia  Crifpis,  about  which  . many  of  the 
learned  have  puzzled  their  heads.  There  are  two  ex¬ 
emplars  of  it  :  one  found  140  years  ago,  on  a  marble 
near  Bologna :  the  other  in  an  ancient  MS.  written 

.0 

m  Gothic  letters,  at  Milan.  It  is  controverted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities,  which  is  to  be  reputed  the  more 
authentic. 

The  Bononian  JEnigma. 

D.  M. 

JElia  La  Ha  Crifpis , 

Nec  vir,  nec  mu  Her, 

Nec  androgyna  ; 

Nec  puella,  nec  juvenis, 

Nc? 
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Nec  anus  ; 

Nec  cafa,  nec  meretrix , 

Nec  pudica  ; 

Sed  omnia  : 

Suldata 

Neque  fame,  neque  ferro , 

Neque  veneno  ; 

Sed  omnibus  : 

Nec  calo,  nec  t  err  is, 

Nec  aqnis, 

Sed  ubique  jacet. 

Lucius  Agatho  Prfcius, 

Nec  mar  it  us,  nec  amator , 

Nec  nCcejfarius  ; 

Neque  mcerens,  neque  gaudens, 

Neque  fens  ; 

Ha  tic, 

Nec  modem,  nec  pyramidetn, 

Nec  fepuichrum , 

Sed  otnnia, 

Sc  it  et  nefcit ,  cut  pofuent . 

That  is  to  fay,  To  the  gods  manes,  JElia  LAia  Crifpisy 
neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  hermaphrodite ;  neither 
girl,  nor  young  woman,  nor  old ;  neither  chafe,  nor  a 
whore ;  but  all  thefe :  killed  neither  by  hunger,  nor 
feel,  nor  poifon  ;  but  by  all  thefe  :  refs  neither  in  hea¬ 
ven,  nor  on  earth,  nor  in  the  waters  ;  but  everywhere . 
Lucius  Agatha  Prifcius,  neither  her  hujband,  nor  lover, 
nor  friend;  neither  for  rowful,  nor  joyful,  nor  weeping, 
certain,  or  uncertain,  to  whom  he  rears  this  monument , 
neither  ere  bis  her  a  temple,  nor  a  pyramid,  nor  a  tomb, 
but  all  thefe .  In  the  MS.  at  Milan,  inilead  of  D.  M. 
we  find  A .  M.  P.  P.  D.  and  at  the  end  the  following 
-addition  : 

Hoc  ef  fepuichrum  intus  cadaver  non  habeas, 

Hoc  ef  cadaver  fepuichrum  extra  non  habens, 

Sed  cadaver  idem  ef  et  fepuichrum . 

We  End  near  50  feveral  folutions  of  this  cenigttia 
advanced  by  learned  men*  Marius  MichaeJ.  Ange¬ 
lo  maintains  JElia  L&lia  Crifpis  to  fignify  rain-wa¬ 
ter  falling  into  the  fea.  Ri.  Vitus  firft  explained  it  of 
Niobe  turned  to  a  done,  afterwards  of  the  rational 
foul,  and  afterwards  of  the  Platonic  idea  ;  Jo.  Turrius, 
of  the  materia  prirna ;  Fr.  Schottus,  of  an  eunuch  ; 
Nic.  Bernardus,  of  the  philofophers  (lone,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Borrichius  Zach.  Pontinus,  of  three 
human  bodies  in  the  fame  dtuation,  and  buried  by 
three  different  men  at  the  fame  time  ;  Nefmondius,  of 
a  law-fuit ;  Jo.  Gaf.  Gerartius,  of  love  ;  Zu.  Boxhor- 
nius,  of  a  fhadow  5  P.  Terronus,  of  mufic  }  Fort  Li- 
cetus,  of  generation,  friendfhip,  and  privation  *,  M.  Ov. 
Montalbanus,  of  hemp  ;  Car.  Caff.  Malvada,  of  an 
abortive  girl  promifed  in  marriage  )  Pet.  Mengulus,  of 
the  rule  of  chaftity,  prefcribed  by  the  founder  of  the 
military  religion  of  St  Mary  ;  M.  de  Ciconia,  of  Pope 
Joan  \  Heumannus,  of  Lot’s  wife  ;  and  laftly,  J.  C.  S. 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Leipfic  Afts*  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  church. 

ZENIGMATOGRAPKY,  or/EtfiGMATHOLOGv, 
the  art  of  revolving  or  making  enigmas. 

ALNONA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of  Libur- 
nia,  called  by  Pliny  Civitas  Prajim,  the  realon  of 
which  is  unknown  j  alfo  Enona,  and  is  now  called 
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Nona;  on  the  Adriatic,  by  which  it  is  for  the  greater’  JEvx* 
part  furrounded  \  over  againft  the  ifland  Giila,  from  P 
which  it  is  diifant  four  miles  to  the  wed.  E.  Long,  j  0 
1 6°.  N.  Lat.  2S0. 

ZENUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  the  Inn,  a  river 
of  Germany,  which,  ridng  in  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  out  of  the  Alps,  in  the  didrift  called  Gottes- 
haus-punt,  runs  through  the  Grifons,  the  county  of  Ty¬ 
rol,  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  through  Paflau  into  the 
Danube. 

Anus,  JEnos,  or  JEnum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Thrace,  dtuated  on  the  eadmod  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  ’which  has  two  mouths  )  and  faid  to  be  built 
by  the  Cumeans,  It  was  a  free  town,  in  which  dood 
the  tomb  of  PolyAorus,  (Pliny)  \  JEnius  is  the  epithet. 

Here  the  brother  of  Cato  Uticends  died,  and  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  monument  of  marble  in  the  forum  of  the 
JE nii,  (Plutarch)  ;  called  JEnei,  (Stephanus).  Livy 
fays  that  the  town  was .  otherwife  called  Ahfynthus., 

Now  Eno* 

ZENITHOLOGIUS,  in  Poetry,  a  verfe  of  two 
daftyls  and  three  trochsei  j  as  Prcelia  dir  a  placent  truci 
juv  enter* 

ZEOLIZE  insulae,  now  Ifoli  Lipari,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  feven  idands,  dtuated  between  Sicily  and 
Italy,  fo  called  from  ZEolus,  who  reigned  there  about 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  call  them 
llcpkufiasles ;  and  the  Romans  Vulcanic,  frc-m  their 
dery  eruptions.  They  are  alfo  called  Liparaorum  In- 
fulce ,  from  their  principal  ifland  Lipara.  Dionylius  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  them  IlXvlctt,  becaufe  circumnavigable. 

AEOLIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  be¬ 
longing  to  ZEolis. 

ZEOLIC,  or  AEolian,  in  Grammar,  denotes  one 
of  the  dve  dialefts  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  drli 
ufed  in  Bosotia  >  whence  it  palled  into  Alolia,  and  was 
that  which  Sappho  and  Alcceus  wTrote  in.  The  ZEolic 
dialeft  generally  throws  out  the  afpirate  or  lharp  fpirit, 
and  agrees  in  fo  many  things  with  the  Doric  dialeft, 
that  the  two  are  ufually  confounded  together. 

The  JEolic  digamma  is  a  name  given  to  the  letter  F, 
which  the  ZEolians  ufed  to  predx  to  words  beginning 
with  vowels,  as  for  }  alfo  to  infert  between 

vowels,  as  aF iq,  for  ciq. 

JEolic  Verfe ,  in  Profody,  a  verfe  confiding  of  an 
iambus,  or  fpondee  ;  then  of  two  anapefls,  feparated 
by  a  long  fyllable  ;  and,  ladly,  of  another  fyllable. 

Such  as,  0  felliferi  conditor  orhis.  Tliis  is  otherwife 
called  eulogic  verfe  ;  and,  from  the  chief  poets  who  tiled 
it,  Archilochian  and  Pindaric . 

ZEOLIPILE,  in  Hydraulics ,  is  a  hollow  ball  of 
metal,  generally  ufed  in  courfes  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  polhbility  of  con¬ 
verting  water  into  an  elaftic  fleam  or  vapour  by  heat. 

The-  inftrument,  therefore,  condils  of  a  dender  neck, 
or  pipe,  having  a  narrow  oridce  infcrtcd  into  the  ball 
by  means  df  a  Ihouldcred  fcrcw.  This  pipe  being  taken 
out,  the  ball  is  dlled  almod  full  of  water,  and  the  pipe 
being  again  fcrewed  in,  the  ball  is  placed  on  a  pan  of 
kindled  -charcoal,  where  it  is  well  heated,  and  there 
i flue 3  from  the  oridce  a  vapour,  with  prodigious  vio¬ 
lence  and  great  noife,  which  continues  till  all  the  in¬ 
cluded  w’ater  is  difcharged.  1  he  dronger  the  dre.  is, 
the  more  elaftic  and  violent  will  be  the  fleam  \  but  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  fmall  oridce  of  the  pipe  be  not^ 
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by  any  accident,  flopped  up  •  becaufe  the 'inftrument 
would  in  that  cafe  infallibly  burft  in  pieces,  with  fuch 
_  violence  as  might  greatly  endanger  the  lives  of  the  per- 
fons  near  it.  Another  way  of  introducing  the  water 
is  to  heat  the  ball  red-hot  when  empty,  which  will  drive 
out  almoft  all  the  air  ;  and  then  by  fuddenly  immer- 
ging  it  in  water,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofpliere  will  force 
in  the  fluid,  till  it  is  nearly  full.  Des  Cartes  and  o- 
thers  have  ufed  this  inllrument  to  account  for  the  na¬ 
tural  caufe  and  generation  of  the  wind  :  and  hence  it 
was  called  JEofipila:  q.  d.  pila  JEoli,  the  ball  of  Aldus 
or  of  the  god  of  the  winds. 

or  Aiolia,  in  y indent  Geography ,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Hither  Alia,  fettled  by  colonies  of  Alolian 
Greeks.  Taken  at  large,  it  comprehends  all  Troas, 
and  the  coaft  of  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Propontis,  be¬ 
caufe  m  thofe  parts  there  were  feveral  Aeolian  colo¬ 
nies  :  more  ftrkftly,  it  is  fituated  between  Troas  to  the 
north,  and  Ionia  to  the  fouth.  The  people  are  called 
JEoles  or  Eolii. 

MARE’  *n  Ancient  Geography ,  a  part 
ot  the  Egean  fea,  wafhing  iEolis  5  called  alfo  Myfium, 
from  Myfia.  Now  called  Golfo  di  Smyrna . 

uEOLUS,  in  Heathen  Mythology ,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  Acafta,  or 
Sigefia,  the  daughter  of  Hippotus :  or,  according  to 
others,  the  fon  of  Hippotus  by  Meneclea,  daughter  of 
Hyllus  king  of  Lipara.  He  dwelt  in  the  ifland 
otrongyle,  now  called  Stromholo ,  one  of  the  feven 
2 Hands  called  JEolian  from  their  being  under  the  do- 
mimon  of  Aeolus.  Others  fay,  that  his  refidence  was 
at  Khegium,^  m  Italy  •  and  others  again  place  him  in 
the  aland  Lipara.  He  is  reprefented  as  having  au¬ 
thority  over  the  winds,  which  he  held  enchained  in  a 
vait  cavern,  to  prevent  their  continuing  the  devalua¬ 
tions  they  had  been  guilty  of  before  they  were  put  un- 
c^er  dire&ion.  Mythologies  explain  the  original  of 
tbefe  fables,  by  faying,  that  he  was  a  wife  and  good 
prince  j  and,  being  fldlled  in  aftronomy,  was  able,  by 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  and  the  nature  of  the 
volcano  111  the  ifland  Strongyle,  to  foretel  florins  and 
tempefls. 

Harp  of  JEolus,  or  the  iEolian  lyre.  See  Acou¬ 
stics. 


iEON,  a  Greek  word,  properly  fignifying  the  age 
or  duration  of  any  thing.  5 

iEo>i,  among  the  followers  of  Plato,  was  ufed  to 
ngni  y  any  virtue,  attribute,  or  perfection  :  hence  they 
reprelented  the  deity  as  an  affemblage  of  all  poflible 
ccons  *,  and  called  him  pleroma,  a  Greek  term  fignify- 
ingfulnefs.  The  Valentinians,  who,  in  the  firft  ages 
Ox  tne  church,  blended  the  conceits  of  the  Jewifh  ca- 
balifls,  the  Platonifls,  and  the  Chaldean  philofophers 
with  the  fimplicity  of  the  Chriflian  doAnne,  invented 
a  kmd  of  Theogony,  or  Genealogy  of  Gods  (not  un¬ 
like  that  of  Hefiod),  whom  they  called  by  feveral  glo- 
rious  names,  and  all  by  the  general  appellation  of 
Aon  s  :  among  which  they  reckoned  z*«,  Life;  Aoyc 
IVord;  Moycycvv,  Only-begotten ;  nx^^oc,  Fulnefs  ;  and 
many  other  divine  powers  and  emanations,  amounting 
in  number  to  thirty  :  which  they  fancied  to  be  fuccef- 
fively  derived  from  one  another  ;  and  all  from  one  felf- 
onginated  deity,  named  By  thus,  i.  e.  profound  or  un - 
jathomable  ;  whom  they  called  likewife,  The  mod  kyh 
and  ineffable  Father.  See  Valentinians. 
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A,  among  ancient  ivriters  on  medicine,  is  ufed 
for  geftation  j  which  fort  of  exercife  was  often  prefcrib- 
ed  by  the  phylidans  of  thofe  days.  Other  exercifes 
confined  principally  in  the  motion  of  the  body  :  but 
m  the  ceora  the  limbs  were  at  reft,  while  the  body  was 
carried  about  and  moved  from  place  to  place,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  the  phyfician  preferred,  it  had  there¬ 
fore  the  advantages  of  exercife,  without  the  fatigue  of 
it. — This  exercife  was  promoted  feveral  ways  :  Some¬ 
times  the  patient  was  laid  in  a  fort  of  hammock,  fup- 
ported  by  ropes,  and  moved  backward  and  forward  \ 
fometimes  his  bed  run  nimbly  on  its  feet.  And  beflde 
tbefe,  the  feveral  ways  of  travelling  were  accounted 
fpecies  of  the  ceora,  whether  in  the  litter,  in  a  boat  or 
flnp,  or  on  even  ground  in  a  chariot.— Afclepiades  was 
the  firft  who  brought  geftation  into  prance,  which 
was  ufed  as  a  means  to  recover  ftrength  after  a  fever 
&c. 

AiQUANA  jug  a,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  moun¬ 
tains  of  Picenum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  now 
called  Montagna,  di  Sorrento,  denominated  from  the 
town  Alqua,  which  being  dellroyed,  was  replaced  by 
Vicus,  now  Vico  di  Sorrento  :  called  alfo  JEquana ,  ( SiL 
Italicus.J  7  K 

AiQUIMELIUM,  in  Antiquity ,  a  place  in  Rome, 
where  ftood  the  houfe  of  Spurius  Melius,  who,  by  lar- 
geftes  corrupting  the  people,  affe&ed  the  fupreme 
power  :  refufmg  to  appear  before  the  diftator  Cincin- 
natus,  he  was  flain  by  Servilius  Ahala,  mafter  of  the 
borfe  j  his  houfe  was  razed  to  the  ground  j  and  the 
fpot  011  which  it  ftood  was  called  Area  Equimelii \ 
(Livy.) 

iERA,  in  Chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time  from 
whence  any  number  of  years  is  begun  to  be  counted. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  written  in  ancient  authors  Era . 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  contefted,  though  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  had  its  rife  in  Spain.  Sepul¬ 
veda  fuppofes  it  formed  from  A.  ER.  A.  Jthe  notce  or 
abbreviatures  of  the  woi;ds,  annus  erat  Augufi ,  occa- 
floned  by  the  Spaniards  beginning  their  computation 
from  the  time  their  country  came  under  the  dominion 
of  Auguftus,  or  that  of  receiving  the  Roman  calendar. 
This  opinion,  however  ingenious,  is  rejeded  by  Sca- 
liger,  not  only  on  account  that  in  the  ancient  abbre¬ 
viatures  A  never  ftood  for  annus,  unlefs  when  preceded 
by  V  for  vixit;  and  that  it  feems  improbable  they 
fhould  put  ER  for  erat,  and  the  letter  A,  without  any 
dnerimination,  both  for  annus  and  Augufus.  Voflius 
never theiefs  favours  the  conjedlure,  and  judges  it  at 
leaft  as  probable,  as  either  that  of  Ifidore,  who  de¬ 
rives  ara  from  ces,  the  “  tribute-money,”  wherewith 
Auguftus  taxed  the  world :  or  that  of  Scaliger  himfelf, 
who  deduces  it  likewife  from  ces,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  JEs,  he  obferves,  was  ufed  among  the  an¬ 
cients  for  an  article  or  item  in  an  account }  and  hence 
it  came  alfo  to  Hand  for  a  fum  or  number  itfelf.  From 
the  plural  cera,  came  by  corruption  cera ,  ceram,  in  the 
Angular  :  much  as  Qf  ia,  Ofiam ,  the  name  of  a  place, 
from  O/lia,  the  mouths  of  the  Tyber. 

The  difference  between  the  terms  cera  and  epoch  is, 
that  the  seras  are  certain  points  fixed  by  fome  people, 
or  nation ,  and  the  epochs  are  points  fixed  by  chrono- 
logifts  and  hiftorians.  The  idea  of  an  cera  comprehends 
alfo  a  certain  fucceflion  of  years  proceeding  from  a  fixed 
point  of  time,  and  the  epoch  is  that  point° itfelf.  Thu* 

the 
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JErarium  the  Chridian  sera  began  at  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of 
li.  Jefus  ChrilL  See  Chronology,  where  the  different 
Aem*  Eras,  &c.  are  enumerated  and  explained*. 

.JERARIUM,  the  treafury  or  place  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  was  depofited  amongft  the  Romans. 

jErarium  San&ius  contained  the  monies  arifing  from 
the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies:  this  was  kept  for 
the  extreme  neceffities  of  the  date. 

jErarium  Privatum  was  the  emperor’s  privy  purfe, 
or  the  place  where  the  money  arifing  from  his  private 
patrimony  was  depofited. 

jErarium  Vicefimanim ,  the  place  where  the  money 
arifing  from  the  taxes  levied  from  foreign  countries  was 
laid  up,  fo  called  becaufe  it  mod  commonly  confided 
of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce. 

JErarium  llithya ,  or  Junonis  Lucirue ,  was  where  the 
monies  were  depofited  which  parents  paid  for  the  birth 
of  each  child. 

There  are  feveral  other  treafuries  mentioned  in  hi- 
dory,  as  the  ararium  Juventutis ,  Veneris ,  &.c.  The 
temple  of  Saturn  was  the  public  treafury  of  Rome, 
either  becaufe  Saturn  fird  taught  the  Italians  to  coin 
money,  or,  which  is  mod  likely,  becaufe  this  temple 
was  the  dronged  and  mod  fecure,  and  therefore  the 
fitted,  place  for  that  purpofe. 

JErarium  differs  from  Jifcus ,  as  the  fird  contained 
the  public  money,  the  fecond  that  of  the  prince.  The 
two  are,  however,  fomethnes  indifcriminately  ufed  for 
each  other. 

^RARIUS,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  de¬ 
graded  citizen,  who  had  been  druck  off  the  lid  of  his 
century.  Such  perfons  were  fo  called  becaufe  they 
were  liable  to  all  the  taxes  ( ara ),  without  enjoying 
any  of  its  privileges. 

The  ararii  were  incapable  of  making  a  will,  of  in¬ 
heriting,  of  voting  in  affemblies,  of  enjoying  any  pod 
of  honour  or  profit  5  in  effect,  were  only  fubjed  to  the 
burdens,  without  the  benefits  of  fociety  ;  yet  they  re¬ 
tained  their  freedom,  and  were  not  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  daves.  To  be  made  an  cerarius  was  a  pu- 
mfhment  inflicted  for  fome  offence,  and  reputed  one 
degree  more  fevere  than  to  be  expelled  a  tribe,  tribu 
moveri . 

jErarius  was  alfo  an  officer  indituted  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Severus,  for  the  didribution  of  the  money  given  in 
largeffes  to  the  foldiery  or  people.  « 

JErarius  was  alio  ufed  for  a  perfon  employed  in 
coining  or  working  brafs. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  called  <erarii  fufores :  at  other 
times,  ararius  is  didinguiilied  from  fufor ;  the  former 
anfwering  to  what  we  now  call  copperimiths,  the  latter 
to  founders. 

jErarius  was  likewife  applied  to  a  foldier  who  re¬ 
ceives  pay. 

AERIA,  or  Eeria,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  Egypt.  The  fcholiad  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  fays,  that  not  only  Theffaly,  but  Egypt,  was 
called  by  the  Greeks,  which  Eufebius  alfo  con¬ 
firms  :  and  hence  Apollinarius,  in  his  tranfiation  of  the 
V.Tdi  Pfalm,  ufes  it  for  Egypt.  Hefychius  applies 
this  name  to  Ethiopia. 
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AERIAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  Aerial 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  air  •,  thus  aerial  fubdances,  W 
aerial  particles,  &c.  lacea.** 

Aerial  Perfpe&ive .  See  Perspective  and  Paint-,  ,r  L  - 

ING. 

AERIANS,  in  Church  Hijlory ,  a  branch  of  Arians, 
who,  to  the  do&rines  of  that  fe<d,  added  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  dogmas  of  their  own  \  as,  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  bidiops  and  prieds  3  a  doflrine  maintain¬ 
ed  by  many  modern  divines,  particularly  of  the  pref- 
byterian  and  reformed  churches.  The  feCt  received  its 
denomination  from  Aerius  an  Armenian  pried  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  founded  his  doflrine  chiedy  upon 
fome  pafiages  in  St  Paul ;  and,  among  others,  upon 
that  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  where  the  apodle  exhorts  hint 
not  to  liegleCf  the  gift  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Prejbytery .  Here,  obferves  Aerius, 
is  no  mention  of  bidiops  :  on  the  contrary,  Timothy 
evidently  received  his  ordination  from  the  prefhyters  or 
prieds. — Epiphanius  zealoufiy  maintains  the  fuperiority 
of  bifhops  againd  the  Aerians.  The  word  prejbytery , 
ufed  by  the  apodle,  he  obferves,  includes  both  bidiops 
and  prieds  ;  the  whole  fenate  or  affembly  of  the  eccle- 
fiadics  of  the  place. 

Flos  iERIS,  among  Alchemifls ,  fmall  fcales  pro¬ 
cured  from  copper  melted  by  a  drong  heat ;  it  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed  for  aarugo  or  verdigris. 

AEROGRAPHY,  from  air ,  and  Ide- 

fcribe  ;  a  defcription  of  the  air,  or  atmofphere,  its  li¬ 
mits,  dimenfions,  properties,  &c.  This  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  aerology,  unlefs  wTe  fuppofe  the 
latter  to  enter  into  the  rational,  and  the  former  to  con¬ 
fine  itfelf  to  a  defcription  of  the  more  obvious  affections 
thereof.  See  Meteorology. 

AERGMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  performed 
by  means  of  air,  wind,  &.c.  See  Divination. 

AEROMETRY,  the  fcience  of  meafuring  the  air. 

It  comprehends  not  only  the  doCtrine  of  the  air  itfelf, 
confidered  as  a  duid  body  ;  but  alfo  its  preffure,  eladi- 
city,  rarefaCtion,  and  condenfation.  But  the  term  is 
at  prefent  not  much  in  ufe,  this  branch  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  being  more  frequently  called  Pneumatics.  See* 
Pneumatics. 

AERONAUT,  a  perfon  who  navigates  or  doats  in 
the  air  by  means  of  an  air  balloon.  See  Aerosta¬ 
tion. 

AERONAUTICA,  from  and  derived 

from  vctvsjfiip;  the  art  of  failing  in  a  veffel  or  machine 
through  the  atmofphere,  fadained  as  a  fhip  in  the  fea. 

See  Aerostation. 

AEROPHALACEA,  a  term  ufed  by  naturalids 
for  caverns  or  refer voirs  of  air,  fuppofed  to  exid  in 
.the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Kircher  fpeaks  much  of  aero- 
phylacea,  or  huge  caverns  replete  with  air,  difpofed 
under  ground  ;  from  whence,  through  numerous  oc¬ 
cult  pafiages,  that  element  is  conveyed  either  to  fub- 
terraneous  receptacles  of  WTater,  which,  according  to 
him,  are  hereby  raifed  into  fprings  or  rivers,  or  into 
the  funds  of  subterraneous  fire,  which  are  hereby  fed 
and  kept  alive  for  the  redoration  of  metals,,  minerals, 
and  the  like. 
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TN  its  primitive  ferffe,  denotes  the  fcitnce  of  weights 
fufpended  in  the  air  \  but  in  its  modern  accepta¬ 
tion,  it  fignifies  aerial  navigation ,  or  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gating  through  the  atmofpherc.  Hence  alfo  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  employed  for  this  purpofe  are  called 
aeroftats ,  or  acrojlatic  machines  }  and  from  their  globu¬ 
lar  lhape,  air  balloons . 

The  romances  of  almoft  every  nation  have  recorded 
inftances  of  perfons  being  carried  through  the  air, 
both  by  the  agency  of  fpirits  and  by  mechanical  inven- 
Friar  Ba-  tions  }  but  till  the  time  of  Friar  Bacon,  who  died  in 
pub HOied  \292i  no  rational  principle  appears  ever  to  have  been 
the  true  thought  cf  by  which  this  might  be  accompliffied.  He 
principles  had  written  upon  the  fubje£t,  and  not  only  allures  us 
of  aerofta-  of  the  pra&icability  of  the  art,  but  that  he  knew  flow  to 
conflrud  a  machine  in  which  a  man  might  tranfport 
himfelf  through  the  air  like  a  bird  ;  and  he  affirms 
that  the  experiment  had  been  fuccefsfully  made  by  ano¬ 
ther  perfon.  The  machine  confided  of  two  large  thin 
fhells,  or  hollow  globes  of  copper  which  were  exhauft- 
ed  of  air  ;  and  thus  being  lighter  than  air,  would  flip- 
port  a  chair  on  which  a  perfon  might  fit. 

Many  had  been  of  opinion,  that,  by  means  of  arti¬ 
ficial  wings,  fixed  to  the  arms  or  legs,  a  man  might 
fly  as  well  as  a  bird  :  but  thefe  opinions  were  tho¬ 
roughly  refuted  by  Borelli  in  his  treatife  De  Motu  Ani- 
Xmpo fllb ili-  malium ,  where,  from  a  comparifcn  between  the  power 
*y  of  flying  of  the  mufcles  which  move  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and 
™echa"  thofe  which  move  the  arms  of  a  man,  he  demonftrates 
means.  that  t^le  are  utterly  infufficient  to  ftrike  the  air 

with  fuch  force  as  to  raife  him  from  the  ground.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  wings  of  this  kind, 
if  properly  conftru&ed,  and  dexteroufly  managed, 
might  be  fufficient  to  break  the  fall  of  a  human  body 
from  a  high  place,  fo  that  feme  adventurers  in  this  Way 
might  poilibly  come  off  with  fafety  }  though  by  far  the 
greateft  number  of  thofe  who  have  rafhly  adopted  fuch 
fehemes,  have  either  loft  their  lives  or  limbs  in  the 
attempt. 

Scheme  of  In  the  year  1672,  Biffiop  Wilkins  publifhed  a  trea- 
Biihop  Wil-tife,  entitled,  The  JDifcovery  of  the  Newr  World  ;  in 
Alberts  de  mentions,  though  in  a  very  indiftind  and 

Saxonia  corifafcd  manner^  -the-  true  principle  011  which  the  air 
is  navigable  j  quoting,  from  Albertus  de  Saxonia  and 
Francis  Mendoza,  “  that  the  air  is  in  forne  part  of  it 
'  navigable  :  and  upon  this  ftatic  principle,  any  brafs  or 
iron  veffel  (fuppofe  a  kettle),  whofe  fubftance  is  much 
heavier  than  that  of  water,  yet  being  filled  with  the 
lighter  air,  it  will  fwim  upon  it  and  not  fink.  So  fup¬ 
pofe  a  cup  or  wooden  veffel  upon  the  outward  borders 
of  this  elementary  air,  the  capacity  of  it  being  filled 
with  fire,  or  rather  ethereal  air,  it  rnuft  neceffarily,  upon 
the  fame  ground,  remain  fwimming  there,  and  of  itfelf 
can  no  more  fall  than  an  empty  ftiip  can  fink.”  This 
idea,  however,  he  did  not  by  any  means  purfue,  but 
refted  his  hopes  entirely  upon  mechanical  motions,  to 
be  accompliffied  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  a  man,  or  by 
fprings,  &c.  and  which  have  been  demenftrated  inca¬ 
pable  of  anfwering  any  ufeful  purpofe. 


The  only  perfon  who  brought  las  fcheme  of  flying  Biffiop 
to  any  kind  of  rational  principle  was  the  Jefuit  Francis  Lana’s 
Lana,  cotemporary  with  Biflwp  Wilkins.  His  method 
was  fimilar  to  Friar  Bacon’s.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  real  weight  of  the  atmofpherc,  $nd,  juftly  con* 
eluded,  that  if  a  globular  veffel  were  exhaufted  of  air, 
it  would  weigh  lefs  than  before  \  and  confidering  that 
the  folid  contents  of  veffels  increafe  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  their  furfaces  5  he  fuppofed  that  a  me¬ 
talline  veffel  might  be  made  fo  large,  that,  when  emptied 
of  its  air,  it  would  be  able  not  only  to  raife  itfelf  in 
the  atmofphere,  but  to  carry  up  paffengers  along  with 
it ;  and  he  made  a  number  of  calculations  neceffary  for 
putting  the  project  in  execution.  But  though  the 
theory  was  here  unexceptionable,  the  means  propofed 
were  certainly  infufficient  to  accomplifh  the  end  :  fora 
veffel  of  copper,  made  fo  thin  as  was  neceffary  to  make 
it  float  in  the  atmofphere,  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
refift  the  external  preffure  ;  which  being  demonftrated 
by  thofe  fkilled  in  mechanics,  no  attempt  was  made  on 
that  principle. 

In  the  year  17C9,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  strange 
a  letter  publifhed  in  France  in  1784,  a  Portuguefe  pro- propefal  of 
je&or,  Friar  Gufman,  applied  to  the  king  for  encou- Friar  Gof- 
ragement  to  his  invention  of  a  flying  machine.  Theman* 
principle  on  which  this  was  conftru&ed,  if  indeed  it 
had  any  principle,  feems  to  have  been  that  of  the  pa¬ 
per  kite.  The  machine  was  conftru&ed  in  form  of  n 
bird,  and  contained  feveral  tubes  through  which  the 
wind  was  to  pans,  in  order  to  fill  a  kind  of  fails,  which 
were  to  elevate  it  •,  and  when  the  wind  was  deficient, 
the  fame  eireift  was  to  be  performed  by  means  of  bel¬ 
lows  concealed  within  the  body  of  the  "machine.  The 
afeent  was  alfo  to  be  promoted  by  the  ele&ric  attrac¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  amber  placed  in  the  top,  and  by  two 
fpheres  enclofing  magnets  in  the  fame  fituation. 

Thefe  childifli  inventions  fhow  the  low  ftate  of  fcicnce 
at  that  time  in  Portugal,  efpecially  as  the  king,  in  or¬ 
der  to  encourage  him  to  farther  exertions  in  fuch  an 
ufeful  invention,  granted  him  the  firft  vacant  place  in 
his  college  of  Barcelos  or  Santarem,  with  the  firft  pro- 
fefforihip  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  and  an  annual 
penfion  of  600,000  reis  during  bis  life.  Cf  this  De 
Gufman,  it  is  alfo  related,  that,  in  the  year  77 36,  lie 
made  a  wicker  bafket  of  about  ieven  or  eight  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  and  covered  with  paper,  which  raifed  itfelf  about 
200  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  effeft  was  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  witchcraft. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr  Henry  Cavendifh  afeertained  rofilbility 
the  "weight  and  other  properties  of  inflammable  air,  de-  of  bodies 
termining  it  to  be  at  leaf!  feven  times  lighter  than  r^*r*S  m 
common  air.  Soon  after  which  it  occurred  to  Lr  thought  01 
Black,  that  perhaps  a  thin  b2g  filled  with  inflammable  by  Dr  Black 
air  might  be  buoyed  up  by  the  common  atmofphere,  and  Mr  Ca- 
and  he  thought  of  having  the  allantois  of  a  calf  prepaf-  vall°. 
ed  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  his  other  avocations  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  profecuting  the  experiment.  The  fame 
thought  occurred  fame  years  afterwards  to  Mr  Cavallo  j 
and  he  ha£  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  who  made  cx- 
'  perinients 
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periments  on  the  fubjefl.  He  firft  tried  bladders  ;  but 
the  thinneft  of  thefe,  however  well  fcraped  and  prepar¬ 
ed,  were  found  too  heavy.  He  then  tried  Chinefe 
paper ;  but  that  proved  fo  permeable,  that  the  vapour 
palled  through  it  like  water  through  a  fieve.  His  ex¬ 
periments,  therefore,  made  in  the  year  1782,  proceed¬ 
ed  no  farther  than  blowing  up  foap  bubbles  with  in¬ 
flammable  air,  which  afeended  rapidly  to  the  ceiling, 
and  broke  againfl:  it. 

But  while  the  difeovery  of  the  art  of  aeroftation 
feemed  thus  on  the  point  of  beiug  made  in  Britain,  it 
was'  all  at  once  announced  m  France,  and  that  from  a 
quarter  whence  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  have  been 
expelled.  Two  brothers,  Stephen  and  John  Pvlont- 
golfier,  natives  of  Annonay,  and  mailers  of  a  confider- 
able  paper  manufactory  there,  had  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  this  project  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  year 
1782.  The  idea  was  flrft  fuggelted  by  the  natural 
afeent  of  the  fmoke  and  clouds  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and 
their  defign  was  to  form  an  artificial  cloud,  by  encloling 
the  fmoke  in  a  bag,  and  making  it  carry  up  the  cover¬ 
ing  along  with  it.  Towards  the  middle  of  November 
Account  of  that  year,  the  experiment  was  made  at  Avignon  with 
a  fine  filk  bag  of  a  parallelopiped  faape.  By  applying 
burning  paper  to  the  lower  aperture,  the  air  was  rare¬ 
fied,  and  the  bag  afeended  in  the  atmofphere,  and  ftruck 
rapidly  againfl:  the  ceiling.  On  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  open  air,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  about*  70 
feetf 
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A.n  experiment  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale  was  now 
projefled  ;  and  a  new  machine,  containing  about  650 
cubic  feet,  was  made,  which  broke  the  cords  that  con¬ 
fined  it,  and  rofe  to  the  height  of  about  600  feet.  An¬ 
other  of  35  feet  in  diameter  rofe  about  1000  feet 
high,  and  fell  to  the  ground  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  it  afeended.  A  public  exhibition 
was  next  made  on  the  5th  of  June  1783,  at  Annonay, 
where  a  vail  number  of  fpeflators  afiembled.  A11  im- 
menfe  bag  of  linen,  lined  with  paper,  and  containing 
upwards  of  23,000  cubic  feet,  was  found  to  have  a 
power  of  lifting  about  500  pounds,  including  its  own- 
weight.  The  operation  was  begun  by  burning  chop¬ 
ped  draw  and  wool  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine, 
which  immediately  began  to  fwell :  and  after  being  fet 
at  liberty  afeended  into  the  atmofphere.  In  ten  minutes 
it  had  afeended  6000  feet ;  and  when  its  force  was  ex- 
Iiaufted  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  diilance  of  7668 
feet  from  the  place  from  whence  it  fet  out. 

Soon  after  this  one  of  the  brothers  arrived  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  invited  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
repeat  his  experiments  at  their  expence.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  invitation,  he  conftrnfled,  in  a  garden 
in  the  fauxbourg  of  St  Germain,  a  large  balloon  of  an 
elliptical  form.  In  a  preliminary  experiment,  this  ma¬ 
chine  lifted  up  from  the  ground  eight  perfons  who  held 
it,  and  would  have  carried  them  all  off  if  more-  had  not 
quickly  come  to  their  afliilance.  Next  day  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  in  prefence  of  the  members  of  the 
academy  ;  the  machine  was  filled  by  the  combutlion  of 
5°  pounds  of  flraw  made  up  in  final  1  bundles,  upon 
which  about  12  pounds  of  chopped  wool  were  thrown 
at  intervals.  The  ufual  fuccefs  attended  this  exhi¬ 
bition  :  the  machine  foon  fv/elled ;  endeavoured  to 
afeend  ;  and  immediately  after  fuftainetl  itfelf  in  the  air, 
togerner  with  the  charge  of  between  400  and  500 
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-pounds  weight.  It  was  evident  that  it  would  have 
afeended  to  a  great  height ;  but  as  it  was  defigned  to 
repeat  the  experiment  before  the  king  and  royal  fami¬ 
ly  at  Verfailles,  the  cords  by  which  it  was  tied  down 
were  not  cut.  But  in  confluence  of  a  violent  rain  ami 
wind  which  happened  at  this  time,  the  machine  was 
fo  far  damaged,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  prepare  a 
new  one  for  the  time  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
honour  the  experiment  with  the  royal  prefence  ;  and 
foch  expedition  was  ufed,  that  this  vaft  machine,  of 
near  60  feet  in  height  and  43  in  diameter,  was  made, 
painted  with  water  colours  both  within  and  without, 
and  finely  decorated,  in  no  more  than  four  days  and 
four  nights.  Along  with  this  machine  was  fent  up  a  Sorne 
wicker  cage,  containing  a  {Keep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck, 
which  were  the  firli  animals  ever  fent  through  the  at-^e  air!° 
moiphere.  The  full  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  violent  guft  of  wind  which  tore  the  cloth 
in  two  places  near  the  top  before  it  afeended  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  144a  feet ;  and  after  re¬ 
maining  in  the  air  about  eight  minutes,  fell  to  the 
ground  at  the- diilance  of  10,200  feet  from  the  place 
of  its  fetting  out.  The  animals  were  not  in  the  leafl 
hurt. 

The  great  power  of  thefe  aeroftatic  machines,  and  Hla-re 
their  very  gradual  defeent  in  falling  to  the  ground  had  fhe^ftae 
originally  ihowed  that  they  were  capable  of  tranfport- rial  navigal 
mg  people  through  the  air  with  all  imaginable  fafety  ;  tor. 
and  this  was  further  confirmed  by  the  experiment  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  As  M.  Montgolfier,  therefore,  pre- 
pofed  to  make  a  new  aeroftatic  machine  of  a  firmer 
and  better  conftruflion  than  the  former,  M.  Pilatre 
de  Rozier  offered  himfelf  to  be  the  firft  aerial  adven¬ 
turer. 

This  new  machine  was  conftrufred  in  a  garden  in 
the  fauxbourg  of  St  Antoine.  It  was  of  an  oval  lhape, 
about  48  feet  in  diameter  and  74  in  height ;  elegantly 
painted  on  the  outfide  with  the  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
cyphers  of  the  king’s  name,  and  other  ornaments.  A 
proper  gallery,  grate,  &c.  were  appended  in  the  man¬ 
ner  afterwards  deferibed ;  fo  that  it  was  eafy  for  the 
peifon  who  afeended  to  fupply  the  fire  with  fuel,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  machine  as  long  as  he  pleafed.  The 
Weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  was  upwards  of  1 600  > 
pounds.  The  experiment  was  performed  on  the  15th 
of  Oflober  1783.  M.  Pilatre  having  placed  himfelf  Account  of 
in  the  gallery,  the  machine  was  inflated,  and  permit- Aver¬ 
ted  to  afeend  to  the  height  of  84  feet,  where  lie  kept^  voya~ 
it  afloat  for  about  four  mimite,s  and  a  half:  after ^ 
which  it  defeended  very  gently  :  and  fuch  was  its 
tendency  to  afeend,  that  it  rebounded  to  a  confiderable 
height  after  touching  the  ground.  Two  days  after, 
he  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as 
before  ;  but  the  wind  being  ftrong,  the  machine  did 
not  iuftain  itfelf  fo  well  as  formerly.  On  repeating 
the  experiment  in  calmer  weather,  he  afeended  to  the 
height  of  210  feet.  His  next  afcent  was  262  feet  3 
arul  in  the  defeent,  a  guft  of  wind  haring  blown  the 
machine  over  fome  large  trees  of  an  adjoining  garden, 

M.  Pilatre  fuddenly  extiicated  himfelf  from  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  a  fituaticn,  by  throwing  fome  llraw  and  chop¬ 
ped  wool  on  the  fire,  which  raifed  him  at  once  to  rr 
fuflicient  height.  On  defeending  again  he  once  more 
raifed  himfelf  to  a  proper  height  by  throwing  ft  raw  on* 
the  fire.  Some  time  after,  he  afeended  in  company  with 
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M.  Girond  de  Villette  to  the  height  of  330  feet  $  ho¬ 
vering  over  Paris  at  leaft  nine  minutes  in  fight  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  machine  keeping  all  the  while 
perfeflly  Heady. 

Thefe  experiments  had  fhown,  that  the  aeroftatic 
machines  might  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  perfons  who  afcended  :  they  had  likewife  difcover- 
ed,  that  the  keeping  them  fad  with  ropes  was  no 
advantage  5  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  inconvenience  and  hazard.  On  the  21ft  of 
November  1783,  therefore,  M.  Pilatre  determined  to 
undertake  an  aerial  voyage  in  which  the  *  machine 
fhould  be  fully  fet  at  liberty.  Every  thing  being  got 
in  readinefs,,  the  balloon  was  filled  in  a  few  minutes  5 
and  M.  Pilatre  placed  himfelf  in  the  gallery,  counter- 
poifed  by  the  marquis  d’Arlandes,  who  occupied  the 
other  fide.  It  was  intended  to  make  fome  prelimina¬ 
ry  experiments  on  the  afcending  power  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  this 
from  being  done,  and  even  damaged  the  balloon  ef- 
fentially  j  fo  that  it  would  have  been  entirely  deftroy- 
ed  had  not  timely  afliflance  been  given.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions  of  the  workmen,  however,  repaired 
it  again  in  two  hours,  and  the  adventurers  fet  out. 
They  met  with  no  inconvenience  during  their  voyage, 
which  lafled  about  25  minutes  }  during  which  time 
they  had  palled  over  a  fpace  of  above  five  miles. — 
Prom  the  account  given  by  the  marquis  d’Arlandes, 
it  appears  that  they  met  with  feveral  different  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  j  the  effeft  of  which  was,  to  give  a  very 
fenfible  fhock  to  the  machine,  and  the  direction  of  the 
tnotion  feemed  to  be  from  the  upper  part  dowmvards. 

It  appears  alfo  that  they  were  in  fome  danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  balloon  burnt  altogether  ;  as  the  marquis  ob¬ 
served  feveral  round  holes  made  by  the  fire  in  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  it,  which  alarmed  him  confiderably,  and  in¬ 
deed  not  without  reafon.  How'ever,  the  progrefs  of 
the  fire  was  eafily  Hopped  by  the  application  of  a  wet 
fponge,  and  all  appearance  of  danger  ceafed  in  a  very 
fliort  time. 

This  voyage  of  M.  Pilatre  and  the  marquis  d’Ar- 
ca’nes  1U  *anc*es  may  be  faid  to  conclude  the  hifiory  of  thofe  aero- 
perfected  by  ^at*c  machines  which  are  elevated  by  means  of  fire  ;  for 
thofe  filled  though  many  other  attempts  have  been  made  upon  the 
fame  principle,  moH  of  them  have  either  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful  or  were  of  little  confequence.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  given  place  to  the  other  kind  filled  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air  {hydrogen gas)  j  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fmall- 
er  fpecific  gravity,  is  both  more  manageable,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  voyages  of  greater  length,  as  it  does 
not  require  to  be  fupplied  with  fuel  like  the  others.  This 
was  invented  a  very  fliort  time  after  the  difcovery  had 
been  made  by  M.  Montgolfier.  This  gentleman  had 
indeed  defigned  to  keep  his  method  in  fome  degree  a 
fecret  from  the  world  *,  but  .as  it  could  not  be  conceal¬ 
ed,  that  a  bag  filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid  lighter  than 
the  common  atmofphere  would  rife  in  it,  inflammable 
air  was  naturally  thpught  of  as  a  proper  fuccedaneum 
for  the  rarefied  air  of  M.  Montgolfier.  The  firfl  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  by  two  brothers  Meflrs  Roberts, 
and  M.  Charles  a  profefior  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy.  The  bag  which  contained  the  gas  was  compof-  * 
ed  ef  luteflring,  varniflied  over  with  a  folution  of  the 
elaflic  gum  called  caoutchouc  ;  and  that  with  which  they 
pi ade  their  firfl  eflay  was  only  about  1 3  Englifli  feet  iu 
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diameter.  Many  difficulties  occurred  in  filling  it  with 
the  inflammable  air,  chiefly  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  proper  apparatus  j  .  infomuch,  that,  after  a 
whole  daws  labour  from  nine  in  the  morning,  they 
had  got  the  balloon  only  one-third  part  full.  Next 
morning  they  were  furprifed  to  And  that  it  had  fully 
inflated  of  itfelf  during  the  night  5  but,  upon  inquiry,  In  what 
it  was  found,  that  they  had  inadvertently  left  open  a  manner  a 
flop-cock  connected  with  the  balloon,  by  which  the1""” 


balloon 


common  air  gaining  accefs,  had  mixed  itfelf  with  the  may'infl^ 
inflammable  air  5  forming  a  compound  flill  lighter  than  itfelf. 
the  common  atmofphere,  but  not  fufficiently  light  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  aeroflation.  Thus  they  were 
obliged  to  renew  their  operation  $  and,  by  fix  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  next  day,  they  found  the  machine 
confiderably  lighter  than  the  common  air }  and,  in  an 
hour  after,  it  made  a  cOnfiderable  effort  to  afcend. 

The  public  exhibition,  however,  had  been  announced 
only  for  the  third  day  after  ;  fo  that  the  balloon  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  an  inflated  ftate  for  a  whole  day  ; 
during  which  they  found  it  had  loft  a  power  of  afcent  Lofs  of 
equal  to  about  three  pounds,  being  one-feventli  partPmyerin 
of  the  whole.  When  it  was  at  laft  fet  at  liberty,  after  jheir  baI~ 
having  been  well  filled  with  inflammable  airj  it  was  35  °°n* 
pounds  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air.  It 
remained  in  the  atmofphere  only  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  during  which  it  had  traverfed  1 5  miles.*  Its 
fudden  defcent  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  a 
rupture  which  had  taken  place  when  it  afcended  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  fuccels  of  this  experiment,  and  the  aerial  voy-  Firfl  aerial 
age  made  by  Meffrs  Rozier  and  Arlandes,  naturally  voyage  of 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  undertaking  fomething  of  the  , 

fame  kind  with  a  balloon  filled  with  inflammable  air.  Roberts.^ 
The  machine  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  formed  of  gores 
of  filk,  covered  over  with  a  varnifh  made  of  caoutchouc , 
of  a  fpherical  figure,  and  meafuring  27I  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  A  net  was  fpread  over  the  upper  hemifphere, 
and  was  faflened  to  a  hoop  which  palled  round  the 
middle  of  the  balloon.  To  this  a  fort  of  car,  or  ra¬ 
ther  boat,  was  fufpended  by  ropes,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  hang  a  few  feet  below  the  lower  part  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  :  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  burfling  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  a  valve  was  placed  in  it  }  by  opening  of  which 
fome  of  the  inflammable  air  might  be  occafionally  let 
out.  A  long  filken  pipe  communicated  with  the  bal¬ 
loon,  by  means  of  which  it  was  filled.  The  boat  was 
made  of  balket  work,  covered  with  painted  linen,  and 
beautifully  ornamented  5  being  8  feet  long,  4  broad, 
and  3 4:  deep  j  its  weight  130  pounds.  At  this  time, 
however,  as  at  the  former,  they  met  with  |reat  difficul¬ 
ties  in  filling  the  machine  with  inflammable  air,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  molt  proper  apparatus.  But 
at  laft, -all  obftacles  being  removed,  the  two  adventur¬ 
ers  took  their  feats  at  three  quarters  after  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  firfl  of  December  17  83.  Perfons 
fkilled  in  mathematics  were  conveniently  ftationed  with 
proper  inflruments  to  calculate  the  height,  velocity, 

&c.  of  the  balloon.  The ‘weight  of  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus,  including  that  of  the  two  adventurers,  was  found 
to  be  604^  pounds,  and  the  power  of  afcent  when  tliey 
fet  out  was  20  pounds  j  fo  that  the  whole  difference 
betwixt  the  weight  of  this  balloon  and  an  equal  bulk 
of  common  air  was  624  pounds.  But  the  weight  of 
common  atmqfphere  difplaced  by  the  Inflammable  ga$ 

was 
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Specific  was  calculated  to  be  771  pounds,  fo  that  there  remains 
gravity  °f  for  the  weight  of  the  la!  ter  :  and  this  calculation 
rnahleairinma^es  !t  onV  5t  times  lighter  than  common  air. 
this  firft  At  the  time  the  balloon  left  the  ground,  the  ther- 
voyage.  mometer  Hood  at  590  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  ;  and  the 

quickfdver  in  the  barometer  at  30.18  inches ;  and,  by- 
means  of  the  power  of  afccnt  with  which  they  left  the 
ground,  the  balloon  rofe  till  the  mercury  fell  to  27 
inches,  from  which  they  Calculated  their  height  to  be 
about  600  yards.  By  throwing  out  ballad  occaiion- 
ally  as  they  found  the  machine  defe  ending  by  the 
efcape  of  feme  of  the  inflammable  air,  they  found  it 
practicable  to  keep  at  pretty  near  the  fame  difiance 
from  "The  earth  during  the  reft  of  their  voyage  *,  the 
quickfdver  fluctuating  between  27  and  27.65  inches, 
and  the  thermometer  between  530  and  570,  the  whole 
time.  They  continued  in  the  air  for  the  fpace  oi  an 
hour  and  three  quarters,  when  they  alighted  at  the 
diftanoe  of  27  miles  from  Paris;  having  fuftered  no 
inconvenience  during  their  voyage,  nor  experienced 
any  contrary  currents  of  air,  as  had  been  felt  by  MeiT. 
Mr  Charles  Pilatre  and  Arlandes.  As  the  balloon  ftill  retained 
a  great  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  Mr  Charles  de¬ 
termined  to  take  another  voyage  by  himfelf.  Mr 
Robert  accordingly  got  out  of  the  boat,  which  w'as 
thus  lightened  by  130  pounds,  and  of  confequerice 
the  aeroftatic  machine  nowr  had  nearly  as  much  power 
of  afeent.  Thus  he  was  carried  up  with  fuch  velocity, 
that  in  twenty  minutes  he  was  almoft  9000  feet  high, 
and  entirely  out  of  fight  of  terreftrial  objeCts.  At 
the  moment  of  his  parting  with  the  ground,  the 
globe  had  been  rather  flaccid  ;  but  it  foon  began  to 
fwell,  and  tne  inflammable  air*  efcaped  from  it  in  great 
quantity  through  the  filken  tube.  He  alfo  frequent¬ 
ly  drew  the  valve  that  it  might  be  the  more  freely 
emitted,  and  the  balloon  effectually  prevented  from 
bunting.  1  he  inflammable  gas  being  considerably 
warmer  than  the  external  air,  di  iTuied  itfblf  all  round, 
and  was  felt  like  a  warm  atmofphere  ;  but  in  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  the  thermometer  indicated  a  variation  of  tem¬ 
perature  as  great  as  that  between  the  w'armth  of 
ipring  and  the  ordinary  cold  of  winter.  His  fingers 
were  benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  he  felt  a  violent  pain 
,n  right  ear  and  jaw,  which  he  aicribcd  to  the  di- 
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ternal  cold.  The  beauty  of  the  profpeCt  which  he 
now  enjoyed,  how~ever,  made  amends  for  thefe  incon- 
vcniencies.  At  his  departure  the  fun  was  fet  on  the 
valleys  ;  but  the  height  to  which  Mr  Charles  was  got 
in  the  atmofphere,  rendered  him  again  viftble,  though 
only  for  a  fliort  time.  He  faw,  for  a  few  feconds,  va¬ 
pours  rifing  from  the  valleys  and  rivers.  The  clouds 
Teemed  to  afeend  from  the  earth,  and  coIleCt  one  upon 
the  other,  ftill  preferving  their  ufual  form  ;  only  their 
colour  was  gray,  and  monotonous  for  want  of  fufficient 
light  in  the  atmofphere.  By  the  light  of  the  moon, 
he  perceived  that  the  machine  was  turning  round  with 
him  in  the  air  }  and  he  obferved  that  there  were  con¬ 
trary  currents  which  brought  him  back  again.  He  ob¬ 
ferved  alfo,  with  furprife,  the  effeCts  of  the  wind,  and 
that  the  dreamers  of  his  banners  pointed  upwards ; 
winch,  he  lays,  could  not  be  the  effeCt  either  of  his 
afeent  or  deicent,  as  he  was  moving  horizontally  at  the 
iimf:  H1*"  reeolle&ng  his  promife  of  returning 
to  his  mends  in  half  an  hour,  he  pulled  the  valve,  and 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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accelerated  his  defeent.  When  within  2CO  feet  cf  the 
earth,  he  threw  out  two  or  three  pounds  of  ballaft, 
which  rendered  the  balloon  again  flationary  ;  but,  in 
a  little  time  afterwards,  he  gently  alighted  in  a  field 
about  three  miles  diftant  from  the  place  whence  he  fet 
out  ;  though,  by  making  allowance  for  all  the  turn¬ 
ings  and  windings  of  the  voyage,  he  fuppofes  that  he 
had  gone  through  nine  miles  at  leaft.  By  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  M.  de  Meunier,  he  rofe  at  this  time  not  lefs 
than  10,500  feet  high ;  a  height  fomewhat  greater  than 
that  of  Mount  Aftna.  A  fmall  balloon,  which  had 
been  lent  oft  before  the  two  brothers  fet  out  on  their 
voyage,  took  a  dire&km  oppofite  to  that  of  the  large 
one,  having  met  with  an  oppofite  current  of  air,  pro¬ 
bably  at  a  much  greater  height. 

The  fubfequent  aerial  voyages  differ  fo  little  from 
that  juft  nowT  related,  that  any  particular  defcriptioti  of 
them  feems  to  be  fuperfiuous.  It  had  occurred  to  Mr  Attempts 
Charles,  however,  in  his  lafl  flight,  that  there  might  be  to  guide 
a  poilibility  of  directing  the  machine  in  the  atmo-  acr°katic 
fphere  \  and  this  w  as  foon  attempted  by  Mr  Jean 
Pierre  Blanchard,  a  gentleman  who  had,  for  feveral  mofphere, 
years  before,  amufed  himfelf  with  endeavours  to  fly  by 
mechanical  means,  though  he  had  never  fuccecded  in 
the  undertaking.  As  foon  as  the  difeovery  of  the  ae¬ 
roftatic  machines  was  announced,  however,  he  refolved 
to  add  the  wings  of  his  former  machine  to  a  balloon, 
and  made  no  doubt  that  it  would  then  be  in  his  power 
to  direCl  himfelf  through  the  air  at  pleafure.  In  his  Two  firft 
full  attempt  he  was  fruitrated  by  the  impetuofity  of  a  voyages  of 
young  gentleman,  who  infilled,  right  or  wrong,  on  ^ian'* 

cending  along  with  him.  In  the  fcuftle  which  enfued  C  'ar  * 
on  this  occafion,  the  wings  and  other  apparatus  were 
entirely  deftroyed  *,  fo  that  M.  Blanchard  was  obliged 
to  commit  himfelf  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  in 
another  attempt  it  was  found,  that  all  the  ftrength  he 
could  apply  to  the  wings  was  fcarce  fufftcient  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  impreftion  of  the  wind  in  any  degree.  In 
his  voyage,  he  found  his  balloon,  at  a  certain  period, 
aCted  upon  by  two  contrary  winds  \  but,  on  throwing 
out  four  pounds  of  ballaft,  he  afeended  to  a  place 
where  he  met  writh  the  fame  current  he  had  at  fetting 
out  from  the  earth.  His  account  of  the  fenfations  he  His  fenfiu 
felt  during  this  voyage,  wTas  fomewhat  different  from  Pons  "File 
that  of  Mr  Charles  *,  haying,  in  one  part  of  it,  found  t 
the  atmofphere  very  warm,  in  another  cold  \  and  hav-  P  C 
in g  once  found  himfelf  very  hungry,  and  at  another 
time  almoft  overcome  by  a  propensity  to  deep.  The 
height  to  wdiich  he  arofe,  as  meafured  by  feveral  ob- 
fervations  with  mathematical  inftruments,  wTas  thought 
to  be  very  little  lefs  than  10,000  feet ;  and  he  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  atmofphere  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

The  attempts  of  Mr  Blanchard  to  direCl  his  machine  Voyage  of 
through  the  atmofphere,  were  repeated  in  the  month  of^10^  Mor- 
April  1784  by  Meff.  Morveau  and  Bertrand,  at  F i- 
jon,  who  raifed  themfelves  with  an  inflammable-air 
balloon  to  the  height,  as  it  was  thought,  of  13,000 
feet  }  palling  through  a  fpace  of  18  miles  in  an  hour 
and  25  minutes.  Mr  Morveau  had  prepared  a  kind 
of  oars  for  directing  the  machine  through  the  air  ;  but 
they  were  damaged  by  a  gull  of  wind,  fo  that  only 
two  of  them  remained  lerviceable  \  by  w-orking  thefe, 
however,  they  were  able  to  produce  a  fenfible  effect 
on  the  motion  of  the  machine.  In  a  third  aerial  voy-  Third  vov. 
age  performed  by  Mr  Blanchard,  he  feemed  to  pro- age  of  M. 

B  e  duce  Blanchard. 
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duce  fame  effect  by  the  agitation  of  his  wings,  both  in 
afeendmg,  defending,  moving  fiaeways,  and  even  in 
fome  meafure  againtt  the  wind  ;  however,  this  is  fup- 
pofed,  with  fome  probability,  to  have  been  a  miflake, 
as,  in  all  his  fucceeding  voyages,  the  effects  of  his  ma¬ 
chinery  could  not  be  perceived. 

The  luccefs  of  MefTrs  Charles  and  Robert  in  their 
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Medfr  f°vmer  experiments,  encouraged  them  fooil  to  repeat 
Charles  and  them,  with  the  addition  of  fome  machinery  to  direct 
Robert.  their  courfe.  Having  enlarged  their  former  balloon  to 
the  fize  of  an  oblong  ipheroid  46}  feet  long  and  27  £ 
in  diameter,  they  made  it  to  float  with  its  longed:  part 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  wings  wrere  made  in  the 
ihape  of  an  umbrella  without  the  handle,  to  the  top  of 
winch  a  Hick  was  fattened  parallel  to  the  aperture  of 
the  umbrella,  live  of  thele  were  difpofed  round  the 
boat,  which  was  near  17  feet  in  length.  The  balloon 
was  filled  in  three  hours,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
450  pounds  of  ballad:,  remained  in  equilibria  with  the 
atmofphere.  About  noon,  on  the  1 9th  of  September 
1784,  they  began  to  afeend  very  gently  in  confequence 
of  throwing  out  24  pounds  of  ballad:,  but  were  foon 
obliged  to  throw  out  eight  pounds  more,  in  order  to 
Are  in  dan-  avoid  running  againtt  fome  trees.  Thus  they  rofe  to 
the  height  cf  1400  feet,  when  they  perceived  fome 
thunder  clouds  near  the  horizon.  On  this  they  afeend- 
ed  and  defeended,  to  avoid  the  danger,  as  the  wind 
blew  directly  towards  the  threatening  clouds ;  but, 
from  the  height  of  600  feet  to  that  of  4200  above  the 
lurface  of  the  earth,  the  current  was  quite  uniform  and 
in  one  dire&ion.  During  their  voyage  they  lott  one 
of  their  oars  *,  but  found,  that  by  means  of  thofe  which 
remained,  they  confiderably  accelerated  their  vourfe. 
From  the  account  of  their  voyage,  it  would  feem  that 
they  had  patted  fafely  through  the  thunder  clouds  ;  as 
we  are  informed,  that,  about  40  minutes  after  three, 
they  heard  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  ;  and  three  minutes 
after,  another  much  louder  ;  at  which  time  the  ther¬ 
mometer  funk  from  77  to  59  degrees.  This  fudden 
cold,  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  clouds,  con- 
denfed  the  inflammable  air  fo  that  the  balloon  defeend¬ 
ed  very  low,  and  they  were  obliged  to  throw  out  40 
Heat  of  the  pounds  of  ballatt  ;  yet  on  examining  the  heat  of  the 
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within  the  balloon,  they  found  it  to  be  104°,  when 
that  of  the  external  atmofphere  was  only  63°.  When 
they  had  got  fo  high  that  the  mercury  in  the  barome¬ 
ter  flood  only  at  23.94  inches,  they  found  themfeives 
becalmed  *,  fo  that  the  machine  did  not  go  even  at  the 
rate  of  two  feet  in  a  fecond,  though  it  had  before  gone 
at  the  rate  of  24  feet  in  a  fecond.  On  this  they  de¬ 
termined  to  try  the  etteft  of  their  oars  to  the  utmott  ; 
and,  by  working  them  for  35  minutes,  and  marking 
the  fhadow  of  the  balloon  on  the  ground,  they  found, 
in  that  time,  that  they  had  deferibed  the  fegment  of 
an  ellipfis  whole  longett  diameter  was  6000  feet.  Af¬ 
ter  having  travelled  about  15.0  miles*  they  defeended, 
only  on  account  of  the  approach  of  night,  having  ttill 
200  pounds  of  ballgft  left.  N 

Their  conclulion,  with  regard  to  the  effeft  of  their 
wings,  is  as  follows :  “  Thofe  experiments  (liowq  that 
tar  irom  going  againtt  the  wind,  as  is  faid  by  fome 
perfons  to  be  pottible  in  a  certain  manner,  and  fome 
aeronauts  pretend  to  have  a£lually  done,  we  only  ob¬ 
tained,  by  means  of  two  oars,  a  deviation  of  22  de¬ 
grees  ;  it  is  certain;  hcwever?  that  if  ws  could  have 


ufed  our  four  oars,  we  might  have  deviated  about  40 
degrees  from  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind  ;  and  as  our  ma¬ 
chine  would  have  been  capable  of  carrying  feven  per- 
fons,  it  would  have  been  eafy  for  five  perfons  to  have 
gone,  and  to  have  put  in  aftion  eight  oars,  by  means  of 
which  a  deviation  of  about  80  degrees  would  have  bccfi 
obtained. 

“  We  have  already  obferved  (fay  they),  that  if  wc 
did  not  deviate  more  than  22  degrees,  it  was  becaufe 
the  wind  carried  us  at  the  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour  ; 
and  it  is  natural  to  judge,  that,  if  the  wind  had  been 
twfice  as  ttrong  as  it  was,  we  fhould  not  have  devia¬ 
ted  more  than  one-half  of  what  we  a&ually  did  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wind  had  been  only  half 
as  ttrong,  our  deviation  would  have  been  preportion- 
ably  greater.’’ 

Having  thus  related  all  that  has  been  done  with  re-  Contrivan- 
gard  to  the  conducing  of  aerottatic  machines  through  ces  ufed  to 
the  atmofphere,  we  lhall  now  relate  the  attempts  that  PreventtJie 
have  been  made  to  letten  their  expence  by  falling  upon 
fome  contrivance  to  afeend  without  throwing  out  bal-  air. 
latt,  and  to  defeend  without  lofing  any  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air.  The  firtt  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  Voyage  of 
by  the  duke  de  Chartres;  who,  on  the  15th  of  July  the  duke 
1784,  afeended  with  the  two  brothers,  Roberts,  and  ade  Char- 
fourth  perfon,  from  the  Park  of  St  Cloud.  The  balloon  tre*‘ 
was  of  an  oblong  form,  made  to  afeend  with  its  longett 
diameter  horizontally,  and  meafured  55  feet  in  length 
and  24  in  breadth.  It  contained  within  it  a  fmaller 
balloon  filled  with  common  air ;  by  blowing  into  which 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  thus  throwing  in  a  confi* 
derable  quantity  of  common  air,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  machine  would  become  fufliciently  heavy  to  de¬ 
feend,  efpecially  as,  by  the  inflation  of  the  internal  bag, 
the  inflammable  air  in  the  external  one  would  be  con- 
denfed  into  a  fmaller  fpace,  and  thus  become  fpecifically 
heavier.  The  voyage,  however,  w^as  attended  with 
fuch  circumttances  as  rendered  it  im pottible  to  know 
what  would  have  been  the  event  of  the  fcheme.  The 
power  of  afeent  with  which  theyfet  out,  feems  to  have 
been  very  great ;  as,  in  three  minutes  after  parting  with 
the  ground,  they  were  lott  in  the  clouds,  and  involved  js  ;nVoI- 
in  fuch  a  denfe  vapour  that  they  could  fee  neither  theved  in 
iky  nor  the  earth.  In  this  fituation  they  feemed  to  be  dark  cloudy 
attacked  by  a  whirlwind,  which,  belidcs  turning  the^^" 
balloon  three  times  round  from  right  to  left,  fliccked  a 
and  beat  it  fo  about,  that  they  were  rendered  incapable  wind, 
of  ufing  any  of  the  means  propofed  for  directing  their 
courfe,  and  the  filk  ttuff  of  which  the  helm  had  been 
compofed  wras  even  torn  away.  No  feene  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  terrible  than  that  in  which  they  were  now 
involved.  An  immenfe  ocean  of  fhapeiefs  clouds  rolled 
one  upon  another  belowT  them,  and  feemed  to  prevent 
any  return  to  the  earth,  which  ttill  continued  invifible, 
wFile  the  agitation  of  the  balloon  became  greater  every 
moment.  In  this  extremity  they  cut  the  cords  which 
held  the  interior  balloon,  and  of  confequence  it  fell 
down  upon  the  aperture  of  the.  tube  that  came  from 
the  large  balloon  into  the  boat,  and  flopped  it  up. 

They  W’ere  then  driven  upwards  by  a  gutt  of  wind  from 
below,  which  carried  them  to  the  top  of  that  ilormy 
vapour  in  w7hich  they  had  been  involved.  They  now 
faw  the  fun  without  a  cloud  ;  but  the  heat  of  his  rays, 
with  the  diminifhed  denflty  of  the  atmofphere  had  fuch 
an  effect  cm  the  inflammable  air;  that  the  balloon  feemed 
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every  moment  ready  to'  burft.  To  prevent  this  they 
introduced  a  llick  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  pufli 
away  -the  inner  balloon  from  its  aperture  :  but  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  inflammable  air  pullied  it  fo  clofe,,  that 
all  attempts  of  this  kind  proved  ineffectual*  It  was 
now,  however,  become  abfolutely  neceflary  to  give  vent 
to  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  inflammable  air*, 
for  which  purpofe  the  duke  de  Chartres  himielf  bored 
two  holes  in  the  balloon,  which  tore  open  for  the  length 
of  feven  or  eight  feet.  On  this  they  defeended  with 
great  rapidity )  and  would  have  fallen  into  a  lake,  had 
they  not  haftily  thrown  out  60  pounds  of  ballait,  which 
enabled  them  juft  to  reach  the  water’s  edge. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  for  railing  or  lowering 
aeroftatic  machines  by  means  of  bags  filled  with  com¬ 
mon  air  being  thus  rendered  dubious,  another  method 
was  thought  of.  This  was  to  put  a  fmall  aeroftatic 
machine  with  rarefied 'air  under  an  inflammable  air 
balloon,  but  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  the  inflammable  air 
of  the  latter  might  be  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fire  ufed  for  inflating  the  former ;  and  thus,  by  increaf- 
ing  or  dimini filing  the  fire  in  the  fmall  machine,  the 
abfolute  weight  of  the  whole  would  be  confiderably  di- 
miniftied  or  augmented.  This  fcheme  was  unhappily 
put  in  execution  by 'the  celebrated  M.  Pilatre  de  Roxier, 
anA  another  gentleman  named  Mr  Romaine.  Their 
inflammable  air  balloon  was  about  37  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  power  of  the  rarefied-air  one  was  equivalent  to 
about  60  pounds.  They  afeended  without  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  danger  or  finifter  accident  :  but  had  not  been 
long  in  the  atmofphere  when  the  inflammable  air  bal¬ 
loon  was  feen  to  fwell  very  confiderably,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  aeronauts  were  obferved,  by  means  of  te- 
Jefcopes,  very  anxious  to  get  down,  and  bufied  in  pull¬ 
ing  the  valve  and  opening  the  appendages  to  the  bal¬ 
loon,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  efcape  of  as  much  In¬ 
flammable  air  as  poflible.  A  fhort  time  after  this  the 
whole  machine  was  on  fire,  when  they  had  then  attain¬ 
ed  the  height  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  ground.  No  cxplofion  was  heard  \  and  the  filk 
which  compofed  the  air  balloon  continued  expanded, 
and  deemed  to  refift  the  atmofphere  for  about  a  minute  j 
after  which  it  collapfed,  and  the  remains  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  defeended  along  with  the  two  unfortunate  travel¬ 
lers  fo  rapidly,  that  both  of  them  Were  killed.  Mr  Pi¬ 
latre  feemed  to  have  been  dead  before  he  came  to  the 
ground  \  but  Mr  Romaine  was  alive  when  fome  perfons 
came  up  to  the  place  wherejie  lay,  though  he  expired 
immediately  after. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  feitnee  of  aeroftation  *,  though 
a  great  number  of  other  expeditions  through  the  at¬ 
mofphere  have  taken  place.  But  of  all  the  voyages 
which  had  been  hitherto  projected  or  put  in  execution, 
the  moft  daring  was  that  of  Mr  Blanchard  and  Dr 
jeffries  acrofs  the  ftraits  of  Dover,  which  feparate 
Britain  from  France.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
January  1785,  being  a  clear  frofty  morning,  with  a 
wind,  barely  perceptible,  at  N.  N.  W.  The  operation 
of  filling  the  balloon  began  at  10  o’clock,  and,  at  three 
quarters  after  12,  every  thing  was  ready  for  their  de¬ 
parture.  At  one  o’clock  Mr  Blanchard  defired  the 
boat  to  be  pullied  off,  which  now  ftood  only  two  feet 
diftant  from  that  precipice  fo  finely  deferibed  by  Shake¬ 
speare  in  -  his  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  As  the  balloon 


was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  carry  tWb,  they  were  obliged 
to  throw  out  all  their  ballaft  except  three  bags  of  10 
pounds  each  ;  when  they  at  laft  rofe  gently  ;  though 
making  very  little  way  on  account  of  there  being  lb 
little  wind.  At  a  quarter  after  one  o’clock,  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  which  on  the  cliff  ftood  at  29.7  inches,  was 
now  fallen  to  27.3,  and  the  weather  proved  fine  and 
warm.  They  had  now  a  moft  beautiful  profpedt  of 
the  fouth  coaft  of  England,  and  were  able  to  count 
37  villages  upon  it.  After  pafting  over  feveral  vef- 
fels,  they  found  that  the  balloon,  at  50  minutes  after 
one,  was  defeending,  <Jb  which  they  threw  out  a  fack 
and  a  half  of  ballaft  5  but  as  they  law  that  it  ftill  de¬ 
feended,  and  with  much  greater  velocity  than  be¬ 
fore,  they  now  threw  out  all  the  ballaft.  This  ftill 
proving  ineffectual,  they  next  threw  out  a  parcel  of 
books  they  carried  along  with  them,  which  made  the 
balloon  afeend,  when  they  were  about  midway  betwixt 
France  and  England.  At  a  quarter  pall  two,  finding 
themfelves  again  defeending,  they  threw  away  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  books,  and,  ten  minutes  after,  they 
had  a  moft  enchanting  profpeft  of  the  French  coaft. 

Still,  however,  the  machine  defeended  )  and  as  they  had 
now  no  more  ballaft,  they  were  obliged  to  throw 
away  their  provifions,  the  wings  of  their  boat,  and 
every  thing  they  could  poftibly  fpare.  Li  We  threw 
away  (fays  Dr  Jeffries )  our  only  bottle,  which,  in 
its  defeent  call  out  a  fleam  like  fmoke,  with  a  ru fil¬ 
ing  noife  }  and  when  it  ftruck  the  water,  we  heard  and 
felt  the  fhock  very  perceptibly  on  our  car  and  balloon.” 

All  this  proving  infufficient  to  flop  the  defeent  of  the 
balloon,  they  next  threw  out  their  anchors  and  cords, 
and  at  lalt  ft  ripped  off  their  clothes,  fattening  them¬ 
felves  to  certain  flings,  and  intending  to  cut  away  the 
boat  as  their  laft  refource.  They  had  notv  the  fatisfac- 
tion,  however,  to  find  that  they  were  rifing ;  and  as 
they  palled  over  the  high  lands  between  Cape  Blanc 
and  Calais  the  machine  rofe-  very  fait,  and  carried  them 
to  a  greater  height  than  they  had  been  fit  any  former 
part  of  their  voyage.  They  defeended  fiifcly  among 
fome  trees  in  the  foreft  of  Guicnnes,  where  there  was 
juft  opening  enough  to  admit  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unneceffary  to  recount 
all  the  other  aerial  voyages  that  have  been  performed 
in  our  own  or  other  countries  :  It  appeared  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe  of  this  article  to  notice  thofe  which 
were  moft  remarkable  and  interefting  $  and  therefore 
an  account  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Baldwin’s  excurfion 
from  Chefter,  alluded  to  above,  muft  not  be  omitted  in 
our  enumeration. 

On  the  8th  of  September  1785,  at  forty  minutes  paft  Baldwin^ 
one  P.  M.  Mr  Baldwin  afeended  from  Chefter  in  Mrv0Ja£e* 
Lunardi’s  balloon.  After  traverfing  in  a  variety  of 
different  dire&ions,  he  firft  alighted,  at  28  minutes 
after  three,  about  twelve  miles  from  Chefter,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frodffiam ;  then  reafeending  and 
purfuing  his  excurfion,  he  finally  landed  at  Rixton 
mofs,  five  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Wavington,  and  25  miles 
from  Chefter.  Mr  Baldwin  has  publiftied  his  Obferva- 
tions  and  Remarks  made  during  his  voyage,  and  taken 
from  minutes.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  relating 
many  of  his  obfervatians  -  But  the  few  following  are 
fome  of  the  moft  important  and  curious.  “  The  fen- 
fation  of  afeending  is  compared  to  that  of  a  ftrong 
preffure  From  the  bottom  of  the  car  upwards  againil 
E  e  2  the 
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the  foies  of  his  feet.  At  the  diftance  of  what  appeared 
co  him  (even  miles  from  the  earth,  though  by  the  ba 
rometer  fcarcely  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  had  a  grand  and 
molt  enchanting  view  of  the  city  of  Chefter  and  its 
View  from  adjacent  places  below.  The  river  Dee  appeared  of  a 
the  balloon,  red  colour  .;  the  city  very  diminutive  j  and  the  town 
entirely  blue.  .  The  whole  appeared  a  perfeft  plain, 
the  higheft  building  having  no  apparent  height,  but 
reduced  all  to  the  fame  level  5  and  the  whole  terreftrial 
profpeft  appeared  like  a  coloured  map.  Juft  after  his 
firft  afcent,  being  in  a  well  watered  and  maritime  part 
of  the  country,  he  obferved  a  remarkable  and  regular 
tendency  of  the  balloon  towards  the  fea  ;.  but  fhortly 
after  riling  into  another  current  of  air,  he  efcaned  the 
danger :  this  upper  current  he  fays,  was  vifible*to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  afcent,  by  a  iofty  found  ftratum  of 
clouds  flying  in  a  fafe  direaion.  The  perfpefHve  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things  to  him  was  very  remarkable.  The 
Appear-  loweft  bed  of  vapour  that  firft  appeared  as  cloud  was 
dcudv  pure  white’  in  detac!ied  fleeces,  increafing  as  they 
rofe  :  they  prefently  coalefced,  and  formed,  as  he  ex- 
prefTes  it,  a  fea  of  cotton,  tufting  here  and  there  by 
the  a&ion  of  the  air  in  the  undifturbed  part  of  the 
clouds.  The  whole  became  an  extended  white  floor 
of  cloud, .  the  upper  furface  being  fmooth  and  even. 
Above  this  white  ftoor  he  obferved,  at  great  and  une¬ 
qual  diflances,  a  vaft  aflemblage  of  thunder  clouds, 
each  parcel  confifting  of  whole  acres  in  the  denfeft 
form  :  he  compares  their  form  and  appearance  to  the 
jmoke  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  had  confolidated  as 
it  were  into  maffes  of  fnow"and  penetrated  through  the 
upper  furface  or  white  ftoor  of  common  clouds,  there 
remaining  vifible  and  at  reft.  Some  clouds  had  mo¬ 
tions  in  ftow  and  various  directions,  forming  an  appear¬ 
ance  truly  ftupendous  and  majeftic.”  He  endeavours 
to  convey  feme  idea  of  the  feene  by  a  figure  :  (and  from 
this  fig.  1.  Plate  II.  is  copied).  A  reprefents  a  cir¬ 
cular  view  he  had  from  the  car  of  the  balloon,  himfelf 
being  over  the  centre  of  the  view,  looking  down  on 
the  white  ftoor  of  clouds  and  feeing  the  city  of  Chefter 
through  an  opening,  which  difeovered  the  landfcape  be¬ 
low,  limited  by  furrounding  vapour  to  lefs  than  two 
raiies  in  diameter.  1  he  breaath,  of  the  outer  margin 
defines  his  apparent  height  in  the  balloon  (viz.  4 miles) 
above  the  white  ftoor  of  clouds.  Mr  Baldwin  alio  gives 
a  curious  defeription  of  his  tracing  the  ftiadow  of  the 
balloon  over  tops  of  volumes  of  clouds.  At  firft  it 
was  ftnall,  in  fize  and  ihape  like  an  egg  ;  but  foon  in- 
creafed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fun’s  dilc,  ftill  grow¬ 
ing  larger,  and  attended  with  a  moil:  captivating  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  iris  encircling  the  whole  lhadow  at  fome 
diftance  round  it,  the  colours  of  which  were  remarkably 
brilliant.  The  regions  did  not  feel  colder,  but  rather 
warmer  than  below.  The  fun  was  hotteft  to  him 
when  the  balloon  was  ftationary.  The  difeharp-e  of  a 
cannon  when  the  balloon  was  at  a  confiderable  height, 
was  diftinclly  heard  by  the  aeronaut  ;  and  a  difcliarge 
from  the  fame  piece,  when  at  the  height  of  30  yards, 
fo  di ft utbed  him  as  to  oblige  him  for  fafety  to  lay  hold 
firmly  of  the  cords  of  the  balloon.  At  a  confiderable 
height  he  poured  down  a  pint  bottle  full  of  water  ;  and 
as  the  air  did  not  oppofe  a  refiftance  iufticient  to  break 
the  fteam  into  frnall  particles,  it  moilly  fell  down  in  large 
drops.  In  the  courfe  of  the  balloon’s  track  it  was 
found  much  affe&ed  by  the  water  (a  circvimftance  ob- 
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ferved  in  former  aerial  voyages).  At  one  time  die 
direaion  of  the  balloon  kept  continually  over  the  wa- 
ter,  going  dire<ftly  towards  the  fea,  fo  much  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  aeronaut  ^  the  mouth  of  the  balloon  was 
opened,  and  in  two  minutes  he  defeended  into  an  under 
current  blowing  from  the  fea  :  he  kept  defending,  and 
landed  at  Bellair  farm  in  Rinfiey,  1 2  miles  from  Chefter. 

Here  he  lightened  his  car  by  3 1  pounds,  and  inftantly 
reafeending,  was  carried  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  performing  a  number  of  different  manoeuvres. 

At  his  greateft  altitude  he  found  his  refpiration  free 
and  eafy.  Several  bladders  which  he  had  along  with 
him  crackled  and  expanded  very  confiderably.  Clouds 
and  land,  as  before,  appeared  on  the  fame  level.  By 
way  of  experiment,  he  tried  the  upper  valve  two  or 
three  times,  the  neck  of  the  balloon  being  clofe  ;  and 
remarked,  that  the  efcape  of  the  gas  was  attended  with 
a  growling  noife  like  millftones,  but  not  near  fo  loud. 

Again,  round  the  fhadow  of  the  balloon,  on  the  clouds 
he  obferved  the  iris.  A  variety  of  other  circum  fit  antes 
and  appearances  he  met  with,  is  fancifully  described  $ 
and  at  53  minutes  paft  three  he  finally  landed. 

The  following  is  an  account  of 'an  eflablifhment 
formed  in  France  during  the  late  war  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  aerial  navigation  : 

The  aeroftatic  inftitute,  founded  by  the  commit-  Aeroftatic 
tee  of  public  fafety,  and  enveloped  in  the  rnoft  pro-  “dtitute  in- 
found  fccrecy  at  Meudon,  to  which  alfo  was  added  aFrafiCe* 
camp  for  the  exercife  of  the  artillery,  is  even  vet 
looked  upon  as  a  fecret  arrangement  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  refpe&ing  which  the  greateft  precautions  are 
taken;  the  doors  being  ftiut  againft  the  public  and  all 
foreigners. 

It  w*as  impoftible  to  have  fele&ed  a  more  convenient 
Ipot  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  aeronautic  inftitute 
than  the  royal  lodge  of  Meudon.  From  its  elevated 
fite  on  a  mountain,  it  commands  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
iive  profpe£l  over  a  plain  covered  with  villages  and 
cultivated  fields,  interfered  by  the  Seine,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  city  of  Paris. 

7  he  perfection  and  the  rational  application  of  aero- Objects  of 
nautics  are  the  objeCts  of  the  labours  of  this  eftablifh-  it. 
ment,  to  which  the  celebrated  natural  . philofopher 
Guyton  Morveau  has  in  particular  rendered  the  moft 
important  fervices.  But  the  inftitution  flood  in  need 
of  fuch  a  direclor  as  Conte,  for  whom  Guyton  Morveau 
has  procured  the  appointment.  With  -a  love  of  the 
Icience  Conte  unites  a  penetrating  genius  for  refearch 
and  invention,  accompanied  by  indefatigable  aftiduity. 

7  he  corps  of  aeronauts,  intended  to  ferve  in  the  ar-Employ- 
mies  of  the  republic,  and  confifting  of  fifty  couragcou9ment  of  the 
youths,  is  trained  at  the  fchool  of  Meudon  :  it  is  there*1**13- 
the  balloons  are  prepared  winch  are  font  off  to  the  ar¬ 
mies  ;  and  every  day  in  furamer  the  pupils  are  em¬ 
ployed,  at  one  time  in  performing  their  exercifes,  at 
another  in  making  refearches,  in  natural  phiiofophv, 
with  a  balloon  which  is  kept,  conftantly  filled  for  the 
purpofe. 

7’he  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  balloon,, 
the  difeovery  of  a  new  mode  of  filling  it  with  inftam-. 
mab!« -air  from  the  fubftance  of  water  (hydrogen  gas), 
difeovered  by  Lavoifier,  the  invention  of  a  new  tele¬ 
graph,  connefled  with  the  balloon,  are  the  principal 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  aeroftatics  at  Meu-, 
dan  under  the  direaion  of  Conte, 
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The  old  lodge  of  Meudon  ferves  as  a  manufa£lory 
for  the  preparation  of  the  balloons,  and  of  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  neceffary  to  accompany  them  to  the  armies. 
The  new  lodge  is  appropriated  to  the  infiitute,  and  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  director  and 
his  family.  There  were  prepared  the  JLntrcprenant  for 
the  army  of  the  north,  by  means  of  which  the  hofiile 
army  was  reconnoitred  at  the  battle  of  Meurus  *,  the 
Ctlejie  for  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Maefe  \  the  Her - 
cule  and  the  Intrepidc  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
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loon?. 


The  gas. 


Mofelle. 

The  filk  for  the  balloons  is  manufa&ured  at  Lyons, 
and  is  very  thick  and  Hrong  :  and  Conte  has  rendered 
them  much  more  durable  by  the  precaution  of  only  var- 
nilhing  the  outer  furface.  The  varnhh  is  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality  ;  it  fufhciently  hardens  the  out/ide,  and 
does  not  make  the  filk  flick  together  when  the  balloon 
is  folded.  Moreover  experience  has  proved  that  the 
inner  coat  of  varnifh  cannot  refill  the  operation  of  fi¬ 
ling  the  balloon,  that  it  is  corroded  by  the  gas,  and 
that  this  friclion  renders  the  filk  flabby. 

The  filling  of  the  balloon  with  hydrogen  gas  is  the 
refuit  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  great  Lavoifier, 
and  has  for  its  bafis  his  important  experiment  of  the  de- 
compofition  of  water.  The  gas  is  prepared  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ample  and  unexpenfive  procefs. 

Six  or  more  hollow  iron  cylinders  are  fet  in  brick 
work,  befide  and  over  each  other,  in  a  'furnace  which 
may  be  conflrudted  in  twelve  hours  ;  and  both  ends  of 
each  cylinder  are  made  to  project  from  the  furnace. 
The  openings  of  thefe  cylinders  are  flopped  with  ilrong 
iron  covers,  through  which  metal  tubes  are  let  in. 
The  tube  at  one  end  ferves  for  pouring  water,  pre- 
vioufly  heated,  into  the  cylinders  w  hen  red  hot  \  that 
on  the  oppofite  fide  is  defined  to  conduct  the  air  which 
firll  prefents  itfelf,  through  a  refervoir  filed  with  a 
cauflic  lixivium,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  balloon; 
The  cylinders  are  partly  filled  with  coarfe  iron  filings, 
which  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  furnace,  kept  up  with 
pit  coal  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  re¬ 
duces  to  a  Hate  of  excandefcence.  At  this  flage  of 
the  procefs,  the  valve  of  one  of  the  tubes,  of  each  cy¬ 
linder  is  opened,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  is  gently  poured  into  the  heated  cylinder.  As  loon 
as  the  vapour  cf  the  water  touches  the  heated  iron,  the 
two  hib fiances  which  compofe  the  water  are  feparated: 
the  one  (the  oxygen)  attaches  iticlf  to  the  iron,  which 
it  calcines,  and  which,  after  the  operation,  is  found 
partly  cryllallized,  after  the  manner  of  volcanic  pro¬ 
ductions  :  the  other  of  the  component  fubftances  of 
the  water  (the  hydrogen)  combines-  with  a  quantity  of 
the  igneous  fubHance  termed  calorique ,  and  becomes 
inflammable  air  (hydrogen  gas),  which  continues  in  a 
permanent  Hate  of  elaflic  fluidity,  and  weighs  feven  or 
eight  times  lets  than  the  atmofpheric  air. 

As  the  water  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fub- 
Hance  of  carbone  ( carlo niq ue)  which  would  render  the 
air  in  the  balloon  heavy,  the  air,  as  it  firil  rubies  out 
of  the  cylinders  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  refervoir  of 
water  impregnated  with  a  cauilic  alkali.  This  fluid 
attracts  to  itfelf  all  the  carbonique ,  and  nothing  riles 
into  the  balloon  but  very  pure  and  inflammable  air. 

During  the  operation,  it  has  fometimes  happened 
that  the  cylinders,  heated  to  excandefcence,  melted.  To 
guafd  againft  this  accident,  the  projecting  end  of  the 
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cylinder  is  furniflied  with  a  pyrometer,  and  a  fcale, 
which,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  indicates  the  degrees 
of  rarefaction  cf  the  air.  A  particular  point  on  the 
fcale  announces  the  moment  when  the  cylinders  are 
heated  in  the  degree  neareH  to  full  on  :  when  ftich  is 
the  cafe,  the  fire  is  immediately  diminiflied.  The  ope¬ 
ration  of  filling  a  balloon  of  thirty  feet  diameter  em¬ 
ploys  one  third  of  a  day. 

The  exercifing  balloon  at  Meudon  is  of  a  fpherical 
form,  and  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.  Its  upper  half 
is  covered  with  a  linen  cafe  to  keep  off  the  rain  from 
the  balloon  and  its  netting.  This  netting,  woven  with 
Hrong  cords,  embraces  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon, 
and  is  deflined  to  fupport  the  car  for  the  reception  of 
the  aeronauts.  The  balloon,  kept  conHantly  full  and 
ready  for  afeent,  and  expofed  in  the  open  air  in  all 
weathers,  preferves  its  buoyant  Hation  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  being  failened  on  the  great  terrace  of  the  lodge. 

When  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  aeronautic  exer- 
ciles  are  begun.  The  balloon  is  fet  free  from  its  fall-  Exercifes 
enings,  and  elevated  to  a  certain  height  -y  when  the  of  the  pu- 
car  is  made  faft  to  the  cords  which  hang  down  fromP^5, 
the  net :  the  whole  of  this  is  done  in  five  minutes.  A 
colonel  then  mounts  the  car  with  one  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  balloon  rifes  to  the  height,  generally,  of  from 
a  hundred  and  fixty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

The  pupils  feparate  into  divifions,  for  the  purpofe  o£ 
holding  the  balloon  in  the  air,  fuifering  it  to  mount, 
and  drawing  it  down,  by  means  of  three  principal, 
ropes  faHened  to  the  net,  and  ramified  with  fevevai 
others  :  in  thefe  manoeuvres  they  employ  the  aid  of  a 
capitern,  When  the  balloon  lias  been  newly  filled, 
has  yet  fuffered  no  evaporation,  and  Hill  retains  all  its- 
force,  it  requires  the  Hrength  of  twenty  perforis  to 
hold  it  ,  and  in  that  Hate  it  will  bear  eight  hundred 
•weight.  After  a  fpace  of  two  months,  though  much 
evaporated,  it  is  Hill  capable  cf  bearing  two  perfons 
with  their  infiruments,  and  even  a  confiderable  ballail, 
at  the  fame  height  in  the  air  :  but  then  ten  perfons  are 
luflicient  to  hold  it. 

The  car  is  conHru&ed  of  a  light  lattice  work  of  Form  of" 
wood,  lined  with  prepared  leather,  and  hang$  about  the  car- 
fixteen  feet  beneath  the  balloon  :  it  affords  convenient 
room  for  twro  perfons  feated  oppofite  each  other,  with 
the  neceffary  infiruments  for  making  obfervations. 

The  balloon  afeends  as  often  in  the  day  as  is  requi- 
fite  for  the  fucceflion  of  obfervations  which  are  to  be 
made  y  but  thefe  afeentstake  place  only  in  calm  and  fe- 
rene  weather.  Whenever  any  unforefeen  accident  oc¬ 
curs,  the  aerial  machine  is  hauled  down  in  five  mi-- 
nuteSi  In  Hrong  gulls  of  wind  which  fuddenly  arife, 
the  aeronauts  are  always  expofed  to  fosne  danger :  the 
balloon,  held  by>the  ropes,  cannot  rife  freely  \  and  its 
vibrations  and  fluctuation  refemble  thofe  of  a  paper 
kite  which  has  not  yet  reached  a  certain  degree  of  al 
titude.  This  fpedtacle,  nevertheless,  is  more  terrific 
to  the  fpe&ator  than  to  the  aeronaut,,  who,  feated  in 
his  car  which  its  own  weight  preferves  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  pofition  under  the.  balloon,  is  but  (lightly  affected 
by  its  defultory  motion.  No  inftance  of  any  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  has  yet  occurred  at  Meudon. 

All  fear,  all  idea  of  danger,  vanifhes  on  examining 
the  folidity  of  the  whole  apparatus,  the  precautionary 
meafures  adopted  with  the  moH  prudent  forefight  and 
the  utmoH  fecurity,  and  especially  when  we  are  more 

particularly 
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particularly  acquainted  with  the  cool  unaffumino-  flee 
clinefs  of  Conte,  the  dirreftor  of  the  whole.  & 

\\  hen  the  return  of  peace  fhall  allow  more  Icifure, 
and  fhall  favoui  the  employment  of  this  apparatus  in 
other  experiments  than  thofe  immediately  connected 
with  the  military  fervice,  we  may  expert  to  derive 
from  it  the  moll  important  and  diverfified  advantages 
to  natural'fcience.  The  experiments  will  then  be  con¬ 
duced  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  committee  of  riatura- 
liils  from  the  national  iuftitute,  with  a  view  of  making 
difcovenes  in  natutal  phiJoiophv,  meteorology,  and 
other  branches.  When  the  labours  of  the  aeroftatic 
lnflitute  fhall  have  accompliflied  ends  fo  important  to 
the  aits,  and  of  fo  great  general  utility,  there  will  be 
printed  a  particular  account  of  the  eflablilliment,  and 
of  the  courfe  of  experiments  purfued  :  at  prefent,  ’thefe 
matters  are  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 

.  The  recent  invention  of  Conte,  admirable  for 
its  fimplicity  and  precifion,  is  the  aeroflatic  telegraph. 
It  conlifts  of  eight  cylinders  of  varnifhed  black  fiik, 
flretched  on  hoops,  and  refembling  thofe  little  pocket 
lanterns  of  crimped  paper,  which  draw  out  and  fold 
down  again  on  themfelves.  Thcfc  eight  moveable  cy¬ 
linders,  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  "and  of  a  propor¬ 
tionate  length,  are  fufpended  from  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  connected  together  with  cords,  and  hanging  one 
above  another,  at  the  diflance  of  four  feet*  By  means 
of  cords  pafhng  through  the  bottom  of  the  car,  the  ae^ 
ronautic  observers  direct  thofe  cylinders,  give  them  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  at  will,  and  thus  carry  on  their  telegra¬ 
phic  correfpondence  from  the  regions  of  the  air. 

.  Cont^  has  further  applied  his  thoughts  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  fimilar  aeroflatic  telegraph,  which,  without 
the  afliflance  of  a  great  balloon,  or  an  aerial  corref- 
pondent,  fhould  be  managed  by  a  perfon  Handing  on 
the  ground,  by  means  of  cords ;  the  apparatus  being 
fufpenued  to  a  fmall  balloon,  of  only  twelve  feet  dia¬ 
meter. 

Coutelj  captain  of  the  aeronautic  Corps,  was  the  man 
the  battle  w^10  a^cen^e^  with  the  Entreprenant  balloon  on  the 
cfFieurus.  2 6th  of  June,  1794,  and  who  conducted  the  wonder¬ 
ful  and  important  fervice  of  reconnoitring  the  hoftile 
armies  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  accompanied  by  an  ad¬ 
jutant  and  a  general.  He  afeended  twice  on  that  day, 
to  obferve,  from  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  and* 
forty  yards,  the  pofition  and  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy* 
On  each  occafion  he  remained  four  hours  in  the  air, 
and,  by  means  of  preconcerted  fignals  with  flags,  carried 
on  a  correfpondence  with  General  Jourdan,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  army. 

His  intended  afeent  had  been  made  known  to  the 
enemy,  who,  at  the  moment  when  the  balloon  began 
to  take  its  flight,  opened  the  fire  of  a  battery  againft 
the  aeronauts.  The  firft  volley  was  direCed  too  low  ; 
one  ball,  neverthelefs,  palled  between  the  balloon  and 
the  car,  and  fo  near  to  the  former,  that  Cornel  ima¬ 
gined  it  had  flruck  it.  When  the  fubfequent  difeharges 
v/ere  made,  the  balloon  had  already  reached  fuch  a  de-* 
gree  of  altitude,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon 
ihot,  and  the .  aeronauts  faw  the  balls  dying  beneath 
the  car.  Arrived  at  their  intended  height,  the  ob- 
fervers,  remote  from  danger,  and  undiflurbed,  viewed 
all  the  evolutions  of  the  enemies,  and,  from  the  peace¬ 
ful  regions  of  the  air,  commanded  a  diftinft  and  com- 
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prehenfive  profpecl  of  two  formidable  armies  engaged 
in  the  work  of  death.”  (Month.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  A7.  Y 

On  the  2 8th  of  June,  1802,  M.  Gamerin,  a  Trench  Gr.rncrm’s 
aeronaut,  in  company  with  an  Englifh  gentleman,  af-  voyage  in 
cended  in  a  balloon  of  20  feet  diameter  from  Ranelaeh  Enfiiand  re* 
gardens.  They  pafl'ed  over  London,  rofe  to  the  height  “a,:kable. 
of  1 0,000  feet,  and  landed  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  toy.  rRP“ 
from  the  time  of  their  afeent  on  a  common  near  Col- 
chefter,  a  diftance  of  near  60  miles  from  London.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  when  they  afeended  to  the  clouds 
was  15  degrees  lower  than  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  • 
but  when  they  rofe  above  the  clouds,  it  became  fenfl- 
biy  milder. .  1  he  rapidity  of  M.  Garnerin’s  voyage  is 
unequalled  in  the  hillory  of  aeroflation. 

Fhe  frequency  of  aerial  voyages,  accompanied  with  nfes  0rac. 
particular  details  of  trifling  and  uninterefting  circum- roftadom 
l.ances,  and  apparently  made  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  intereft.  of  particular  perfons,  regardlefs  of  any  ad- 
vancement  in  knowledge,  had  funk  the  fcience  of  aero- 
itation  fo  low  in  the  opinion  of  moll  people,  that  before 
1ve  R\ve  an  account  of  the  moll  proper  methods  of  con- 
Hru&ing  thefe  machines,  it  is  neceflary  to  premife 
fomething  concerning  the  ufes  to  which  they  may  pof. 
fibly  be  applied.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Cavallo, 
are  the  following  : — 

The  fmall  balloons,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  paper, 
and  raifed  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  may  ferve  to  ex- 
ploie  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmcfphere,  particularly  when  there  is  a  calm 
below  3  they  may  ferve  for  ligfials  in  various  circum- 
nances,  in  which  no  other  means  can  be  ufed  3  and 
letters  or  other  fmall  things  may  be  eafily  fent  by  them, 
as  for  mllance  from  fliips  that  cannot  fafely  land  on 
account  of  llorms,  from  beficged  places,  illands,  or  the 
like.  ^  The  larger  aeroflatic  machines  may  anfwer  all 
the  aoove  mentioned  purpofes  in  a  better  manner  3  and 
they  may,  befides,  be  ufed  as  a  help  to  a  perfon  who 
wants  to  afeend  a  mountain,  a  precipice,  or  to  crofs  a 
river  3  and  perhaps  one  of  thefe  machines  tied  to  a  boat 
by  a  long  rope,  may  be,  in  feme  cafes,  a  better  fort  of 
fail  than  any  that  is  ufed  at  prefent.  The  largcft  fort 
of  machines,  which  can  take  up  one  or  more  men,  may 
evidently  he  fubfervient  to  various  economical  and  phi- 
lofophical  purpofes.  Their  conveying  people  from 
place  to  place  with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  without  trouble, 
may  be  of  efiential  ufe,  even  if  the  art  of  guiding  them 
m  a  dire^ipn  different  from  that  of  the  wind  "fhould 
never  be  difeovered.  By  means  of  thofe  machines  the 
lliape  of  certain  Teas  and  lands  may  be  better  afeertain- 
fcd  3  men  may  afeend  to  the  tops  of  mountains  they 
never  vifited  before  3  they  may  be  carried  over  marfhy 
and  dangerous  grounds  3  they  may  by  that  means  come 
out  of  a  befieged  place,  or  an  iflaiid  $  and  they  may,  in 
hot  climates,  afeend  to  a  cold  region  of  the  atmofpherc, 
either  to  refrelh  themfelves,  or  to  obferve  the  ice,  w  hicli 
is  never  feen  below*  3  and,  in  fhort,  they  may  be  thus 
taken  to  feveral  places,  to  which  human  art  hitherto 
knew  of  no  conveyance. 

“  The  philofophical  ufes,  to  which  thefe  machines 
may  be  fubfervient,  are  numerous  indeed  :  and  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  fayq  that  hardly  any  thing  which  paffes 
in  the  atmofphere  is  known  with  precifion,  and  that 
principally  for  want  of  a  method  of  afeending  into  it. 

The  formation  of  rain,  of  thunder  florms,  of  vapours, 

hail, 
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hail,  fnow,  and  meteors  in  general,  require  to  be  atten¬ 
tively  examined  and  afcertaincd.  The  action  of^  the 
barometer,  the  refra&ion  and  temperature  of  the  air  in 
various  regions,  the  defcent  of  bodies,  the  propagation 
of  found,  &c.  are  fubje£ls  whieh  all  require  a  feries^  of 
obfervations  and  experiments,  the  performance  of  which 
could  never  have  been  properly  expected  before  the  dil- 
covery  of  aeroftatic  machines.” 

To  thofe  ufes  we  may  add  the  gratification  of  curio- 
fity  and  pleaiurc  as  a  very  ftrong  inducement  to  the 
practice  of  an  art,  in  which,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  caution,  there  appears  not  to  be  the  fmallcft  danger. 
Everv  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment  teftifies,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  profpeft  afforded  by  an  afeent,  or 
the  pleafure  of  being  conveyed  through  the  atmofphere, 
cannot  be  exceeded.  No  one  has  felt  the  leaf!  of  that 
giddinefs  confequent  upon  looking  from  the  top  of  a 
very  high  building  or  of  a  precipice,  nor  have  they  any 
of  the  ficknefs  arifmg  from  the  motion  of  a  veffel  at 
fea.  Many  have  been  carried  by  balloons  at  the  rate 
of  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles  an  hour,  without  feeling 
the  leaf!  inconvenience,  or  even  agitation  of  the  wind  3 
the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  as  the  machine  moves  with 
nearly  the  velocity  of  the  wind  itfelf,  they  are  always 
in  a  calm,  and  without  uneafmefs.  Some  have  appre¬ 
hended  danger  from  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  3 
and  have  thought,  that  a  llroke  of  lightning,  or  the 
fmalleft  ele&ric  fpark,  happening  near  a  balloon,  might 
fet  lire  to  the  indammable  air,  and  deftroy  both  the 
machine  and  the  adventurers.  Mr  Cavallo  has  fug- 
gefted  feveral  confiderations  for  diminilliing  apprehen- 
lions  of  this  kind.  Balloons  have  been  already  raifed 
in  every  feafon  of  the  year,  and  even  when  thunder  has 
been  heard,  without  injury.  In  cafe  of  danger,  the 
aeronauts  may  either  defeend  to  the  earth,  or  afeend 
above  the  region  of  the  clouds  and  thunder  ftorms. 
Befides  as  balloons  are  formed  of  materials  that  are  not 
conductors  of  eleflricity,  they  are  not  like  to  receive 
ftrokes,  efpecially  as  by  being  encompaffed  with  air, 
they  Hand  infulated.  Moreover,  inflammable  air  by 
itfelf,  or  unmixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  common 
air,  will  not  burn  3  fo  that  if  an  eleCtric  fpark  Ihould 
happen  to  pafs  through  the  balloon,  it  would  not  fet  lire 
to  the  inflammable  air,  unlefs  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
covering. 

Principles  T ’he  general  principles  of  aeroflation  are  fo  little 
aerofta-  different  from  thofe  of  hydroftatics,  that  it  may  feem 
tion.  fuperfluous  to  infill  much  upon  them.  It  is  a  facf 

univerfally  known,  that  when  a  body  is  immerfed  in  any 
fluid,  if  its  weight  be  lels  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that 
fluid,  it  will  rife  to  the  furfacc  3  but  if  heavier,  it  will 
fink  •,  and  if  equal,  it  will  remain -in  the  place  where  it 
Experi-  is  left.  For  this  reafon  fmoke  afeends  into  the  atmo- 
ments  fphere,  and  heated  air  in  that  which  is  colder.  The 

Slowing  afCent  of  the  latter  is  fhown  in  a  very  eafy  and  fatis- 

ofheTted^  fa&ory  manner  by  bringing  a  red  hot  iron  under  one 
air.  of  the  feales  of  a  balance,  by  which  the  latter  is  in* 

flantly  made  to  afeend  3  for  as  foon  as^  thc^  red  hot 
iron  is  brought  under  the  fcale,  the  hot  air  being  light¬ 
er  than  that  which  is  colder,  afeends,  and  ftrikes  the 
bottom,  which  is  thus  impelled  upwards,  and  the  op- 
pofite  fcale  defeends,  as  if  a  weight  had  been  put  into  it. 

Upon  this  fbnple  principle  depends  the  whole  theo¬ 
ry  of  aeroflation  3  for  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether  we 
Tender  the  air  lighter  by  introducing  a  quantity  of 
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heat  into  it,  or  enclofing  a  quantity  of  gas  Ipecifically 
lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere  in  a  certain  fpace  3 
both  will  afeend,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  A  cubic 
foot  of  air,  by  the  moll  accurate  experiments,  has 
been  found  to  weigh  about  554  grains,  and  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  every  degree  of  heat,  marked  on  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer,  about  T£ -5th  part  of  the  whole. 

By  heating  a  quantity  of  air,  therefore,  to  500  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  fhall  juft  double  its  bulk  when 
the  thermometer  Hands  at  54  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  fame  proportion  we  lhall  diminilh  -its  weight  3  and 
if  fuch  a  quantity  of  this  hot  air  be  enclofed  in  a  bag, 
that  the  excefs  of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  com¬ 
mon  air  weighs  more  than  the  bag  with  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  both  the  bag  and  air  will  rife  into  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  continue  to  do  fo  until  they  arrive  at  a 
place  where  the  external  air  is  naturally  fo  much  rare¬ 
fied  that  the  weight  becomes  equal :  and  here  the  whole 
will  float. 

The  power  of  hot  air  in  railing  weights,  or  rather 
that  by  which  it  is  itfelf  impelled  upwards,  may  he 
fhown  in  the  following  manner  :  Roll  up  a  ftieet  of 
paper  into  a  conical  form,  and,  by  thrulting  a  pin  in¬ 
to  it  near  the  apex,  prevent  it  from  unrolling.  Fatten 
it  then,  by  its  apex,  under  one  of  the  feales  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  by  means  of  a  thread,  and,  having  properly  coun- 
terpoifed  it  by  weights,  put  it  into  the  oppoiite  fcale  3 
apply  the  flame  of  a  candle  underneath,  you  will  in- 
ftantly  perceive  the  cone  to  arile,  and  it  will  not  be 
brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  other  but  by  a  much 
greater  weight  than  thofe  who  have  never  fecn  the  ex¬ 
periment  would  believe.  If  we  try  this  experiment 
with  more  accuracy,  by  getting  proper  receptacles 
made  which  contain  determinate  quantities  of  air,  we 
fhall  find  that  the  power  of  the  heat  depends  much 
more  on  the  capacity  of  the  bag  which  contains  it  than 
could  well  be  fuppofed.  Thusr  let  a  cubical  recep¬ 
tacle  be  made  of  a  fro  all  wooden  frame  covered  with 
paper  capable  of  containing  one  foot  of  air,  and  let  the 
power  of  a  candle  be  tried  with  this  as  above  directed 
for  the  paper  cone.  It  will  then  be  found  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight  maybe  raifed  3  but  a  much  greater  one 
will  be  raifed  by  having  a  receptacle  of  the  fame  kind 
which  contains  two  cubic  feet  3  a  (till  greater  by  one 
of  three  feet  3  a  yet  greater  by  one  of  four  feet,  &e. 
and  this  even  though  the  very  fame  candle  be  made 
ufe  of  3  nor  is  it  known  to  what  extent  even  the  power 
of  this  frnall  flame  might  be  carried. 

*  From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  in  the  aero- Rarefied 
fiatic  machines  conflrutled  on  Montgolfier’s  plan,  it  air  balloors 
mutt  be  an  advantage  to  have  them  as  large  as  pofliblej  ™  bc 
becaufe  a  fmaller  quantity  of  fire  will  then  have  a  great- hrge 
er  effedl  in  railing  them,  and  the  danger  from  that  ele-  poffible. 
ment,  which  in  this  kind  of  machines  is  chiefly  to  be 
dreaded,  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  avoided.  Oil  this  How  bal- 
lubjetft  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  the  cubical  con- loons  might- 
tents  of  a  globe,  or  any  other  figure  of  which  balloons  nie  b>' the 
are  made,  increafe  much  more  rapidly  than-  their  fur-  0f  t|;e, 
faces,  there  muft  ultimately  be  a  degree  of  magnitude  atmofpheie. 
at  which  the  fmalleit  imaginable,  heat  would  raife  any 
weight  whatever.  Thus,  fuppofing  any  aeroftatic  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  containing  500  cubic  feet,  and  the  air 
within  it  to  be  only  one  degree  hotter  than  the  exter¬ 
nal  atmofphere  3  the  tendency  of  this  machine  to  rife, 
even  without  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  would 
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be  near  an  ounce.  Let  its  capacity  be  increafed  1 6 
times  ;  and  the  tendency  to  arife  will  be  equivalent  to 
a  pound,  though,  this  may  be  done  without  making 
the  machine  1 6  times  heavier  than  before.  It  is  cer- 
tain,  however,  that  all  aeroflatic  machines  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  or  preferve  heat  within  them,  which 
would  by  no  means  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  have 
not  made  the  experiment.  When  Meffrs  Charles  and 
•Roberts  made  their  longed  aerial  voyage  of  150  miles, 
tney  had  the  curiofity  to  try  the  temperature  of  the  air 
within  their  balloon,  in  companion  with  that  of  the 
external  atmofphere  5  and  at  this  time  they  found, 
that,  when  the  external  atmofphere  was  63°,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  within  the  balloon  (food  at  104°.  Such  a 
difference  of  temperature  mull  have  given  a  machine 
ot  the  magnitude  which  carried  them  a  confiderable 
attending  power  independent  of  any  other  caufe,  as  it 
amounted  to  41  grains  oil  every  cubic  foot ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  a  machine  containing  50,000  fucli  feet  would 
have  been  almoii  200  pounds.  Hence  we  may  eafilv 
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--  J.  -  •  vvt,  may  CciiilV 

account  for  what  happened  at  Dijon,  and  is  recorded 
by  Mr  Morveau.  “  A  balloon,  intended  to  be  filled 
with  inflammable  air,  being  completed,  was,  by  way  of 
trial,  filled  with  common  air,  and  in  that  ftate  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere.  Now  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed 
a  fimilar  obfervation  had  been  made  before,  that  the 
air  within  the  balloon  was  much  hotter  than  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  air  :  the  thermometer  in  the  former  flood 
at  1200}  whereas  in  the  latter,  even  when  the  fun 
inone  upon  it,  the  thermometer  flood  at  84°.  This 
fhowed  a  confiderable  degree  of  rarefadlion  within  the 
balloon  j  and  confequently  it  was  fufpe&ed,  that,  by 
means  of  this  rarefa&ion  alone,  efpecially  if  it  were  to 
increafe  a  little,  the  balloon  might  afeend.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  about  noon,  the  wind  being  rather 
flrong,  agitated  the  balloon  fo  that  two  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  take  care  of  it  5  but,  notwithflanding  all 
their  endeavours,  it  cfcaped  from  its  confinement  ) 
and,  lifting  up  about  65  pounds  weight  of  cords,  equa¬ 
torial  circle,  &c.  rofe  many  feet  high,  and,  palling 
over  fome  houfes,  went  to  the  diftance  of  250  yards 
where  at  length  it  was  properly  fecured.” 


This  difference  between  the  external  and  internal 
heat  being  fo  very  confiderable,  muft  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  aeroflatic  machines,  and  will  undoubtedly 
influence  thole  filled  with  inflammable  air  as  well  as 
the  other  kind.  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  the  fhort 
time  which  many  aerial  voyagers  have  been  able  to 
continue  in  the  atmofphere  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  method  of  preferring  this  internal  heat. 
It  may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  and  indeed  it  has  always 
been  found,  that  balloons,  in  puffing  through  the  high¬ 
er  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a  very  confider¬ 
able  quantity  of  moiflure,  not  only  from  the  rain  or 
fnow  they  fometimes  meet  with,  but  even  from  the  dew 
and  vapour  which  condenfes  upon  them.  On  this  an 
evaporation  will  inflantly  take  place  3  and,  as  it  is  the 
property  of  this  operation  to  produce  a  very  violent 
cold,  the  internal  heat  of  the  balloon  muft  be  foon  ex- 
haufled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  fpeci- 
fically  heavier  than  the  common  atmofphere,  and  con¬ 
fequently  defeend  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  it  would 
have  done  by  the  mere  lofs  of  air.  To  this,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  we  are  to  aferibe  the  defeent  of  the  balloon 
which  carried  Mefirs  Blanchard  and  Jeffries)  and 
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which  feemed  fo  extraordinary  to  many  people,  that  Great  ten- 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  an  imaginary  dency  of 
attraction  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  folve  ‘  B1,an~ 
the  phenomenon.  This  fuppofition  is  reje&ed  by  Mr^onm  de^ 
Cavallo  ;  who  explains  the  matter,  by  remarking,  thatfeend  ac- 
m  two  former  voyages  made  with  the  fame  machine, counted 
it  could  not  long  fupport  two  men  in  the  atmofphere  *for# 
fo  that  we  had  no  occafion  to  wonder  at  its  weaknefs 
on  this  occafion.  tc  As  for  its  riling  higher  (fays  he), 
jufl  when  it  got  over  the  land,  that  may  be  eafily  ad 
counted  for.  .  I11  the  firfl  place,  the  tw7o  travellers 
threw  out  their  clothes  juft  about  that  time  3  fecondly, 
in  confequence  of  the  wind’s  then  increafing,  the  bal¬ 
loon  travelled  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  it  had  done 
whilft  over  the  fea  3  which  increafe  of  velocity  leffen- 
ed  its  tendency  to  defeend  :  befides  which,  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold  may  produce  a  very  confider¬ 
able  e fifed  3  for  if  w*e  fuppofe,  that  the  air  over  the 
land  was  colder  than  that  over  the  fea,  the  balloon 
comiqg  into  the  latter  from  the  former,  continued  to 
be  hotter  than  the  circumambient  air  for  fome  time 
after ;  and  confequently,  it  was  comparatively  much 


lighter  when  in  the  cold  air  over  the  land,  than 
when  in  the  hotter  air  over  the  fea  3  hence  it  floated 
caller  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe.” 

It  feems  indeed  very  probable,  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  uncommon  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Blanchard’s  bal¬ 
loon  while  paffing  over  the  fea  3  for,  as  it  rofe  . higher 
after  reaching  the  land  than  in  any  former  period  of 
the  voyage,  and  likewife  carried  them  to  a  diftance 
over  land  more  than  half  of  that  which  they  had  paf- 
fed  over  water,  we  can  fcarce  avoid  fuppofing,  that  it 
had  a  tendency  to  defeend  when  over  the  water  more 
than  'when  over  land,  independent  of  any  lofs  of  air. 

Now,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  air  over  the  fea  is  at 
all  warmer  than  that  above  land  3  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fuperior  re¬ 
flexive  pow  er  of  the  land  renders  the  atmofphere  above 
it  warmer  than  the  fea  can  do  :  but  it  is  very  natural 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  air  above  the  fea  is  more  moift 
than  that  above  land  3  and  confequently,  by  letting 
fall  its  moiflure  upon  the  balloon,  muft  have  occafion- 
ed  an  evaporation  that  w'ould  deprive  the  machine  of 
its  internal  heat,  vdiich  it  would  partly  recover  after  it 
entered  the  warmer  and  drier  atmofphere  over  land. 

We  fiiall  now  proceed  to  the  conftruXion  of  aero-ConftriJC- 
ftatic  machines  3  of  w7hich  the  fmaller  are  only  fortionofae- 
amufement,  or  fome  flight  experiments,  and  are  verymflatic  rua, 
eafily  made.  As  in  all  of  them,  however,  it  is  of  thechilies* 
utmoft  confequence  to  have  the  weight  as  little  as  pof- 
fible,  the  fhape  becomes  an  objedl  of  great  confidera- 
tion.  For  this  purpofe  a  fpherical  figure  has  been  ma- qj- 
thematically  demonftrated  to  be  the  beft  3  as  capable  offhape^ 
containing  a  greater  quantity  under  a  fmaller  fuxface 
than  any  other.  rFhus  a  perfect  fphere  contains  lefs 
furfacc  in  proportion  to  its  folidity  than  a  fpheroid  3  a 
fpheroid  lefs  than  a  cylinder  3  the  latter  lefs  than  a 
cube  3  and  a  cube  flill  lefs  than  a  parallclopiped.  In 
all  cafes,  therefore,  where  we  can  fill  the  w7hole  capa¬ 
city  of  the  balloon  with  air  equally  light,  the  fpherical 
figure  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  :  and  this  holds 
good  with  regard  to  all  inflammable  air  balloons,  whe¬ 
ther  their  fize  be  great  or  fmall  3  but  in  the  rarefied 
air  ones,  where  the  under  part  mull  neceffarily  be  much 
colder  than  the  upper,  the  globular  fhape  feems  not  fo 
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proper#  An  inverted  cone,  or  truncated  pyramid,  with 
the  fmaller  part  undermoft,  feems  then  to  be  molt  pro¬ 
per,  as  it  allows  the  heated  air  (which  has  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  expand  as  well  as  to  afctnd)  to  collect  in  the 
wide  part  at  the  top,  while  the  ufelefs  furface,  in  the 
lowrer  part,  and  which,  in  any  other  figure,  would  con¬ 
tain  only  the  colder  and  heavier  air,  is  thus  thrown 
slide.  In  fa£t  it  has  been  found,  that  aeroftatic  ma¬ 
chines,  railed  by  means  of  rarefied  air,  when  made  of 
the  fhape  of  a  parallelopiped,  or  even  one  deviating 
ftill  more  from  the  fhape  of  a  globe,  have  anfwered  the 
purpofe  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  fuppofed  to 
do,  had  ever  fo  much  care  been  taken  in  forming  them 
exa&ly  to  that  fhape.  The  very  firft  machine  made 
by  Mr  Montgolfier  was  in  form  of  a  parallelopiped  ; 
and  though  it  contained  only  40  cubic  feet,  {bowed  a 
very  confiderable  power  of  afcent.  A  very  large  one, 
74  feet  high,  which  Mr  Montgolfier  had  deflgned  to 
exhibit  before  the  royal  family,  had  the  middle  part  of 
it  prifmatic  for  about  the  height  of  25  feet  j  its  top 
was  a  pyramid  of  29  feet -y  and  its  lower  part  was  a 
truncated  cone  of  near  20  feet.  It  weighed  1000 
pounds  $  and,  notwithftanding  its  fhape,  in  a  very  fhort 
time  manifefled  a  power  of  afcent  equal  to  500  pounds. 
Another  aeroftatic  machine  of  a  fmall  fize,  but  of  the 
figure  of  a  parallelopiped,  being  fullered  to  afcend  with 
30  fleets  of  oiled  paper  fixed  in  a  wire  frame,  and  fet 
on  fire,  rofe  to  a  great  height,  and  in  22  minutes  could 
not  be  feen.  It  feems  therefore,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  fhape  of  thefe  machines,  it  is  by  no  means  necef- 
fary  to  adhere  rigidly  to  that  of  a  fphere  5  but  that  any 
oblong  form  anfwers  very  well. 

Materials.  For  experimental  purpofes,  both  the  inflammable 
and  rarefied  air  balloons  may  be  made  of  paper  5  the 
former  being  made  of  that  kind  called  thin  po/i,  var- 
nilhed  over  with  linfeed  oil ;  the  latter  either  of  that 
or  any  other  kind,  without  varnifh.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  burning,  however,  it  has  been  propofed 
to  impregnate  the  paper  of  which  thefe  fmall  rarefi¬ 
ed  air  balloons  are  made  with  a  folution  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  alum,  or  fome  other  fait  -7  but  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  neceffary.  Thofe  filled  with  inflammable 
air  have  been  made  of  gold-beaters  fkin  or  peeled  blad¬ 
ders  }  but  the  cheaper  material  of  paper  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  preferable. 

Be  ft  var-  For  aeroftatic  machines  of  a  larger  fize ;  the  material 

fla?  mb?"*  Un^verf'all>r  eniplo/ed  is  varnifhed  iiik  ,  and  for  thofe  of 

air  bTl-  C  tlle  rarefied  a^r  kind,  ^nen  painted  over  with  fome  fize 

loons.  colour,  or  lined  with  paper.  The  beft  varnifh  for  an 
inflammable  air  balloon  is  that  made  with  birdlime, 
and  recommended  by  Mr  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond,  in  a 
treatife  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft.  The  following  is  his 
method  of  preparing  it :  “  Take  one  pound  of  bird 
lime,  put  it  into  a  new  proper  earthen  pot  that  can  re- 
fift  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  about  one  hour, 
viz.  till  it  ceafes  to  crackle  5  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  till  it  is  fo  far  boiled,  as  that  a  drop  of  it  being 
let  fall  upon  the  fire  will  bum  :  then  pour  upon  it  a 
pound  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  flirring  it  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  and  keeping  the  pot  at  a 
good  diflance  from  the  flame,  left  the  vapour  of  this 
eiTential  oil  fhould  take  fire.  After  this,  let  it  boil  for 
about  fix  minutes  longer  ;  then  pour  upon  the  whole 
three  pounds  of  boiling  oil  of  nuts,  linfeed,  or  poppy, 
rendered  drying  by  means  of  litharge  ;  ftir  it  well,  let 
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it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  the  varnifh 
is  made.  After  it  has  refted  for  24  hours,  and  the 
fediment  has  gone  to  the  bottom,  decant  it  into  ano¬ 
ther  pot  y  and  when  you  want  to  ufe  it,  warm,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  with  a  flat  brufli  upon  the  filk  fluff,  wliilft  that 
is  kept  well  ftretclied.  One  coat  of  it  may  be  fufft- 
cient ;  but  if  two  are  tveceffary,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  one  on  each  fide  of  the  filk,  and  to  let  them  dry 
in  the  open  air  while  the  filk  remains  extended .” 

Mr  Cavallo  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing  yix  CavaU 
this  varnifh,  which  he  prefers  to  that  of  M.  deStlo’sme* 
Fond — “  In  order  to  render  linfeed  oil  drying,  boiled* 
it  with  two  ounces  of  faccharum  faturni  and  three 
ounces  of  litharge,  for  every  pint  of  oil,  till  the  oil 
has  diffolved  them,  which  will  be  accomplished  in  half 
an  hour  ;  then  put  a  pound  of  birdlime  and  half  a  pint 
of  the  drying  oil  into  a  pot  (iron  or  copper  pots 
are  the  fafeft  for  this  purpofe),  the  capacity  of  which 
may  be  equal  to  about  one  gallon,  and  let  it  boil  very 
gently  over  a  flow  charcoal  fire  till  the  birdlime  ceafes 
to  crackle,  which  will  be  in  about  half  or  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour j  then  pour  upon  it  two  pints  and  a 
half  more  of  drying  oil,  and  let  it  boil  for  one  hour 
longer,  ftirring  it  very-  frequently  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  fpatula.  As  the  varnifh,  wliilft  boiling,  and 
efpecially  when  it  is  nearly  done,  fwells  very  much, 
care  fhould  be  had  to  remove,  in  thofe  cafes,  the  pot 
from  the  fire,  and  to  replace  it  when  the  varnifh  ftih- 
hdes,  otherwife  it  will  boil  over.  Whilft  the  fluff  is 
boiling,  the  operator  fhould,  from  time  to  time,  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  varnifh  has  boiled  enough  y  which 
is  thus  known  : — Take  fome  of  it  upon  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  and  then,  after  rubbing  the  blade  of  another 
knife  upon  it,  feparate  the  knives  ;  and  when,  on  this 
feparation,  the  varnifh  begins  to  form  threads  between 
the  two,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  done  ;  and, 
without  lofing  time,  it  muft  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

When  it  is  almoft,  though  not  quite,  cold,  add  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  lpirit  of  turpentine :  mix  it: 
well  together,  and  let  it  reft  till  the  next  day }  when, 
having  warmed  it  a  little,  ftrain  and  bottle  it.  If 
it  is  too  thick,  add  fome  more  fpirit  of  turpentine. 

When  this  varnifh  is  laid  upon  the  filk,  the  fluff 
fhould  be  made  perfe&ly  dry,  and  ftretclied  \  fo  that 
the  varnifh,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  lukewarm,  may 
fill  up  the  pores  of  the  fluff.  The  varnifh  fhould  be 
laid  once  very  thin  upon  one  fide  of  the  fluff*  and, 
about  12  hours  after,  two  other  coats  of  it  fhould  be 
laid  on,  one  on  each  fide  *  ancf,  24  hours  after,  the 
filk  may  be  ufed,  though,  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be 
left  to  dry  fome  time  longer.” 

Much  has  been  faid  in  France  of  their  elaftic  gum 
varnifh,  and  its  compofition  kept  a  fecret  *  but"  Mr 
Baldwin,  after  many  expenfive  trials,  declares  to  the 
world  what  he  confiders  as  the  fecret  *  and  it  is  merely 
this  :  “  T ake  any  quantity  of  caoutchouc,  as  two  ounces 
avoirdupois  *  cut  it  into  fmall  bits  with  a  pair  of  feif- 
fars  \  put  a  ftrong  iron  ladle  (like  that  ufed  by  plum¬ 
bers)  over  a  common  pitcoal  or  other  fire.  The  fire 
muft  be  gentle,  glowing,  and  without  fmoke.  When 
the  ladle  is  hot,  much  below  a  red  heat,  put  a  Angle 
bit  into  the  ladle.  If  black  fmoke  iffues,  it  will  pre* 
fently  flame  and  difappear,  or  it  will  evaporate  with¬ 
out  flame :  the  ladle  is  then  too  hot.  When  the 
ladle  is  lefs  hot,  put  in  a  fecond  bit,  which  will  pro- 
F  f  ducc 
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duce  a  white  fmoke.  This  white  fmoke  will  continue 
during  the  operation,  and  evaporate  the  caoutchouc  : 
therefore  no  time  is  to  be  loft  ;  but  little  bits  are  to 
be  put  in,  a  few  at  a  time,  till  the  whole  are  melted. 
It  ftiould  be  continually  and  gently  ftirred  with  an 
iron  or  brafs  fpoon.  Two  pounds  or  one  quart  of 
the  heft  drying  oil  (or  of  raw  linfeed  oil,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  few  drops  of  neats-foot  oil,  has  flood  a 
month,  or  not  fo  long,  on  a  lump  of  quicklime,  to 
make  it  more  or  lefs  drying),  is  to  be  put  into  the 
melted  caoutchouc,  and  ftirred  till  hot,  and  the  whole 
poured  into  a  glazed  veftel  through  a  coarfe  gauze  or 
fine  fieve.  When  fettled  and  clear,  which  will  be  in 
a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  fit  forufe  either  hot  or  cold.” 
Mr  Baldwin  is  not  at  liberty,  he  obferves,  to  publilh 
the  art  of  laying  on  the  varnifh  :  but  fays,  that  it  con- 
lifts  in  making  no  intejlme  motion  in  the  varnifh,  which 
would  create  minute  bubbles  ;  that  therefore  brufhcs 
are  improper.  Mr  Blanchard’s  method  of  making  elaftic 
gum  varniih  for  the  filk  of  a  balloon,  is  the  following, 

4<  Diffolve  elaftic  gum  (caoutchouc)  cut  fmall  in  five 
times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  by  keeping 
them  fome  days  together  ;  then  boil  one  ounce  of  this 
folution  in  eight  ounces  of  drying  linfeed  oil  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  laftly,  ftrain  it.  It  mufibe  ufed  warm.”  The 
pieces  of  filk  for  the  balloon  muft  be- cut  out  of  a  pro¬ 
per  fize,  according  to  the  dimennons,  after  the  varnifh 
is  fufficiently  dry.  They  may  be  joined  by  laying 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  one  piece  over  the 
edge  of  the  other,  and  fewing  them  by  a  double  Hitch¬ 
ing.  Mr  Blanchard  ufes  expeditioufly  the  following 
method  :  He  lays  about  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of 
Qne  piece  flat  over  the  edge  of  the  other,  and  pafles 
a  hot  iron  over  it ;  in  doing  which  a  piece  of  paper 
ought  to  be  laid  both  under  and  over  the  filk.  The 
joining  may  be  rendered  more  fecure  by  running  it 
with  a  filk  thread,  and  flicking  a  ribband  over  it.  The 
ribbands  laid  over  feams  may  be  (luck  with  common 
glue,  provided  the  varnifh  of  the  filk  is  properly  dried. 
When  the  glue  is  quite  dry,  the  ribbands  fhould  be  var- 
nifhed  over,  to  prevent  their  being  unglued  by  the  rain. 
Of  cutting  The  heft  method  of  cutting  tile  pieces  of  filk  that  are 
the  gores  to  form  a  balloon,  is  to  defcribe  a  pattern  of  wood  or 
for  a  globe,  ftifj  card -paper,  and  then  to  cut  the  filk  upon  it;  As 
the  edges  of  fucli  a  pattern  are  not  perfect  circles,  they 
cannot  be  defcribed  by  a  pair  of  compaffes  :  but  the 
beft  method  of  drawing  them  is  as  follows.  Firft,  Draw 
on  a  flat  furface  two  right  lines  AE  and  BC,  fig.  2.  per¬ 
pendicular  to  each  other.  Secondly,  Find-  the  circum¬ 
ference  anfwering  to  the  given  diameter  of  the  balloon 
in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot  ;  and  make  AD  and  DE 
each  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  circumference,  fo  that 
the  whole  length  AE  of  the  pattern  may  be  equal  to 
half  the  circumference.  Thirdly,  Divide  AD  into  18 
equal  parts  ;  and  to  the  points  of  divinon  apply  the 
lines  fg9  hi ,  k/,  8tc,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpen* 
dicular  to  AD.  Fourthly,  Divide  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  in  twice  the  given  number  of  pieces,  and  make 
DC  and  BB  each  equal  to  the  quotient  of  this  divi- 
fion  :  fo  that  the  whole,  BC,  is  equal  to  the  greateft 
breadth  of  one  of  tliefe  pieces.  Fifthly,  Multiply  the 
above-mentioned  quotient  by  the  decimals  annexed  to 
j£,  viz.  0.99619,  and  then  the  produ6l  exprefles  the 
length  of fg ;  again,  multiply  the  fame  length  of  DE 
by  the  decimals  annexed  to  hi,  and  the  product  ex- 
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prefies  the  length  of  hi ;  and,  in  fhort,  the  produ£l 
arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  the  length  of  DC  by 
the  decimals  annexed  to  each  of  the  parallel  lines, 
gives  the  length  of  that  line.  Laftly,  Having  found 
the  lengths  of  all  tliefe  lines,  draw  by  hand  a  curve 
line  palling  through  all  the  extremities  of  the  faid 
lines,  and  that  is  the  edge  of  one  quarter  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  The  other  quarters  may  be  eafily  defcribed,  by 
applying  to  them  a  piece  of  paper  cut  according  to 
that  already  found.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  balloon  to  be  conflrudled  is  20  feet.; 
and  that  it  is  required  to  make  it  of  12  pieces  :  then, 
in  order  to  draw  the  pattern,  for  thofe  pieces,  find  the 
circumference  of  the  balloon,  which  is  62.85  ^eeC  an{k 
dividing  it  by  four,  the  quotient  is  15.7  feet;  make 
therefore  A3)  equal  to  15.7  feet,  and  DE  likewife  of 
the  fame  length.  Divide  the  circumference  62.83  by 
24,  which  is  double  the  number  of  pieces  that  are  to 
form  the  balloon,  and  the  quotient,  2.61  &  feet,  is  the 
length  of  DC  and  likewife  of  BD  ;  fo  that  BC  is 
equal  to  5.236  feet.  Then,  having  divided  the  line 
AD  into  1 8  equal  parts,  and  having  drawn  the  paral¬ 
lel  lines  from  thofe  points  of  divifion,  find  the  length 
of  each  of  thofe  lines  by  multiplying  2.618  by  the  de¬ 
cimals  annexed  to  that  line.  Thus,  2.618  multiplied 
by  0.99619,  gives  2.608  feet  for  the  length  o$fg;  and 
again,  multiplying  2.618  by  0.98481,  gives  2.578 
feet  for  the  length  of  hi ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  In  cut¬ 
ting  the  pieces  after  fuch  a  pattern,  care  ftiould  be 
taken  to  leave  them  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  all 
round  larger  than  the  pattern,  which  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  feams. 

To  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon  there  fkould  be 
adapted,  and  well  fitted  in,  a  valve,  opening  inwards  ; 
to  which  ftiould  be  faftened  a  ftring  palling  through 
a  hole  made  in  a  fmall  piece  of  round  wood  fixed  in 
the  loweft  part  of  the  balloon  oppofite  to  the  valve,  and 
the  end  of  this  ftring  faftened  in  thecar  below,  fothatthe 
aeronaut  may  open  the  valve  when  occafion  requires; 

The  a£lion  of  this  valve  may  be  underftood  from  fig. 3* 

A  round  brafs  plate  AB  has  a  round  hole  CD,  about 
two  or  three  inches  diameter,  covered  on  both  fides 
with  ftrong  fmooth  leather.  On  the  infide  there  is  a 
(butter  E,  alfo  of  brafs,  covered  with  leather,  which  is 
to  clofe  the  hole  CD  ;  being  about  two  inches  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  hole.  It  is  faftened  to  the  lea¬ 
ther*  of  the  plate  AB  ;  and  by  a  fpring,  \vhich  need 
not  be  very  ftrong,  it  is  kept  againft  the  hole.  The 
elafticity  of  the  gas*  itfelf  will  help  to  keep  it  (hut* 

To  this  (butter  the  firing  is  faftened;  by-which  it  is 
occafionally  opened  for  the  efcape  of  gas.  -  A  fmall 
ftring  or  other  fecurity  ftiould'  be  fixed  to  the  (butter 
and  the  plate,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the*  (butter  to  be 
opened  beyond  a  certain  fafe  riftance.  To  the  lower  - 
part  of  the  balloon  two  pipes  (hould  be  fixed,  made  of 
the  fame  fluff  as  the  envelope ;  6  inches  diameter  for 
a  balloon  of  30  feet,  and  proportionably  larger  for  bal¬ 
loons  of  a  greater  capacity.  They  muft  be  long  enough 
for  the  car.  For  balloons  of  18  feet  and  lefs  diame¬ 
ter,  one  neck  or  pipe  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  pipes 
are  the  apertures  "through  which  the  inflammable  gas 
is  introduced  into  the  balloon. 

The  car  or  boat  is  bed  made  of  wicker-work,  cover¬ 
ed  with  leather,  and  well  painted  or  varnhhed  over; 
and  the  proper  metked  of  ft:  fp  ending  it,  is  by  ropes  pro¬ 
ceeding 
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ceedincr  from  One  net  which  goes  over  the  balloon. 
This  net  fhould  be  formed  to  the  drape  of  the  balloon, 
and  fall  down  to  the  middle  of  it,  with  various 
cords  proceeding  from  it  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  about  two  feet  below  the  balloon  $  and  from 
that  circle  other  ropes  (Irould  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
boat.  This  circle  may  be  made  of  wood,  or  of  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  {lender  cane  bound  together.  The  meflres 
of  the  net  may  be  fnrall  at  top,  againil  which  part  of 
the  balloon  the  inflammable  air  exerts  the  greateft 
force  j  and  increafe  in  fize  as  they  recede  from  the  top. 
A  hoop  has  fometimes  been  applied  round  the  middle 
of  the  balloon  to  fallen  the  net.  This,  though  not 
abfolutely  necefiary,  is  befl  made  of  pieces  of  cane 
bound  together,  and  covered  with  leather. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied-air  machines,  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  recommends  firfl  to  foak  the  cloth  in  a  folution 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  common  fize,  ufing  one  pound  of 
each  to  every  gallon  of  water ;  and  when  the  cloth  is 
quite  dry,  to  paint  it  over  in  the  infide  with  fome 
earthy  colour,  and  flrong  fize  or  glue.  When  this 
paint  has  dried  perfeftly,  it  will  then  be  proper  to 
varnifh  it  with  oily  varnifh,  which  might  dry  before  it 
could  penetrate  quite  through  the  cloth.  Simply  dry¬ 
ing  linfeed  oil  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  any, 
provided  it  be  not  very  fluid. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
method  by  which  aerollatic  machines  may  be  filled 
with  their  proper  gas,  in  order  to  give  them  their 
power  of  afeending  into  the  atmofphere  *,  and  here  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  with  much  greater  precifion 
concerning  the  inflammable  air  balloons  than  the  others. 

1  f  With  regard  to  them,  a  primary  confideration  is,  the 
procuring0  moil  proper  method  of  procuring  the  inflammable  air. 
inflamma-  It  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  as  will  be  fhown  un¬ 
der  the  article  Chemistry.  But  the  mofl  advantageous 
methods  are,  by  applying  acids  to  certain  metals  ;  by 
expofmg  animal,  vegetable,  and  fome  mineral  fub- 
ilances,  in  a  clofe  veflel  to  a  flrong  fire  *,  or  by  tranf- 
mitting  the  vapour  of  certain  fluids  through  red-hot 
tubes. 

1.  In  the  firfl  of  thefe  methods,  iron,  zinc,  and 
fulphuric  acid  are  the  materials  mofl  generally  ufed. 
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The  fulphuric  acid  mutt  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix 
parts  of  water.  Iron  may  be  expected  to  yield  in  the 
common  way  1  700  times  its  own  bulk  of  gas ;  or  one 
cubic  foot  of  inflammable  air  to  be  produced  by  44 
ounces  of  iron,  the  like  weight  of  fulphuric  acid,  and 
2  2  I  ounces  of  water.  Six  ounces  of  zinc,  unequal 
weight  of  fulphuric  acid,  and  30  ounces  of  water,  are 
necefiary  for  producing  the  fame  quantity  of  gas.  It 
is  more  proper  to  ufe  the  turnings  or  chippings  of  great 
pieces  of  iron,  as, of  cannon,  &c.  than  the  filings  of 
that  metal,  becaufe  the  heat  attending  the  efiervefcence 
will  be  «dim* ni Iked  •,  and  the  diluted  acid  will  pafs  more 
readily  through  the  interflices  of  the  turnings  when 
they  are  heaped  together,  than  through  the  filings, 
which  flick  clofer  to  one  another.  The  weight  of  the 
inflammable  air  thus  obtained  by  means  of  fulphuric 
acid,  is,  in  the  common  way  of  procuring  it,  gene¬ 
rally  one-feventh  part  of  the  weight  of  common  air  ; 
but  with  the  necefiary  precautions  -for  philofophical 
experiments,  lefs  than  one-tenth  of 
common  air.  Two  other  forts  of  elaflic 
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may  be  feparated  from  it  by  palling  the  inflammable 
air  through  water  in  which  quicklime  has  been  difioi- 
ved.  The  wrater  wrill  abforb  thefe  fluids,  cool  the  in¬ 
flammable  air,  and  prevent  its  over-heating  the  bal¬ 
loon  when  introduced  into  it. 

Fig.  4.  of  Plate  II.  reprefents  an  apparatus  deferib- 
ed  by  Mr  Cavallo  as  proper  for  filling  balloons  of 
the  fize  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  after  pafllng  it  through  water.. — A  is  the 
bottle  with  the  ingredients  ;  BCD  a  tube  faflened  in 
the  neck  at  B,  and  pafllng  through  C,  the  cork  of  the 
other  bottle,  in  which  there  is  another  hole  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tube  on  which  the  balloon  is  tied.  Thus  it 
is  plain,  that  the  inflammable  air  coming  out  of  the 
tube  D  will  pafs  firfl  through  the  water  of  the  bottle 
E  and  then  into  the  balloon.  Two  fmall  calks  may 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  bottles  A  and  E. 

2.  Inflammable  air  may  be  obtained  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  by  the  a&ion  of  fire  on  various  fubflances  7 
but  the  gas  which  thefe  yield  is  not  fo  light  as  that 
produced  by  the  efiervefcence  of  acids  and  metals.  The 
fubflances  proper  to  be  ufed  in  this  way  are,  pitcoal, 
afphaltum,  amber,  rock-oil,  and  other  minerals  j  wood 
and  efpecially  oak,  camphor-oil,  fpirits  of  wrinc,  aether, 
and  animal  fubflances,  which  yield  air  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  and  of  various  fpecific  gravities  ;  but  pitcoal  is 
the  preferable  fubflance.  A  pound  of  this  expofed  to 
a  red  heat,  yields  about  three  cubic  feet  of  inflammable 
air,  which,  whether  it  be  palled  through  water  or  not, 
weighs  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  common  air. 
Dr  Prieilley  found,  as  we  have  elfc where  noticed,  that 
animal  or  vegetable  fubflances  will  yield  fix  or  feven 
times  more  inflammable  air  when  the  fire  is  fuddenly 
increafed  than  when  it  is  gently  raifed,  though  it  be 
afterwards  made  very  flrong.  Mr  Cavallo  obferves, 
that  the  various  .fubflances  above  enumerated  generally 
yield  all  their  inflammable  air  in  about  one  hour  s  time. 
The  general  method  is,  to  enclofe  the  fubflances  in 
iron  or  earthen  vefi’els,  and  thus  expofe  them  to  a  flrong 
fire  fuflicient  to  make  the  vefiels  red  hot  :  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  proceeding  from  the  aperture  of  the  veflfel  is 
received  into  a  tube  or  refrigeratory,  and,  pafllng  through 
the  tube  or  worm,  is  at  lafl  collected  in  a  balloon  or 
other  veflel.  A  gun-barrel  has  often  been  ufed  for  efi- 
fays  of  this  kind.  The  fubflance  is  put  into  it  fo  as 
to  fill  fix  or  eight  inches  of  its  loweft  part,  the  re¬ 
mainder  filled  with  dry  fand :  a  tube,  adapted  to 
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the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  is  brought  into  a  bafon 
water  under  an  inverted  receiver  \  and  the  pait  of  the 
barrel  containing  the  fubflance  being  put  into  the 
fire  and  made  red-hot,  the  inflammable  air  is  col¬ 
lected  in  the  inverted  receiver.  As  the  gun-barrel  can¬ 
not  ferve  for  producing  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable 
air,  Mr  Cavallo  recommends,  as  the  mofl  advantageous 
Ihape,  the  following  contrivance  :  Let  the  veflel  be 
made  of  clay,  or  rather  of  iron,  in  tne  fha-pe  of  a  Flo¬ 
rence  flafk,  fomewhat  larger,  and  whole  neck  is  longer 
and  larger  (See  ABC,  fig.  5*)  Put  the  fubflance  to  be 
ufed  into  this  veflfel,  fo  as  to  fill  about  four-fifths  or  lefs 
of  its  cavity  AB.  If  the  fubflance  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  fwcll  much  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  lute  a  tube 
of  brafs,  or  firfl  a  brafs  and  .then  a  leaden  tube,  to  the 
neck  C  of  the  veflel  \  and  let  the  end  D  of  the  tube  be 
fhaped  as  in  the  figure,  fo  that  going  into  the  water  of  a 
tube  EH,  it  may  terminate  under  a  fort  of  inverted  vcf- 
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fel  EF,  to  the  upper  aperture  of  which  the  balloon  G 
is  adapted.  Things  thus  prepared,  if  the  part  AB  of 
the  veiTel  is  put  into  the  fire,  and  made  red  hot,  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  produced  will  come  but  of  the  tube  CD, 
and  palling  through  the  water  will  at  lafl  enter  into  the 
balloon  G.  Previous  to  the  operation,  as  a  confidcr- 
able  quantity  of  common  air  remains  in  the  inverted 
veflel  Eh,  which  it  is  more  proper  to  expel,  the  veffel 
EF  fhould  have  a  flop-cock  K,  through  which  the 
common  air  may  be  fucked  out,  and  the  water  afeend 
as  high  as  the  ilop-cock.  The  dimenfions  of  fuch  an 
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apparatus  Mr  Cavallo  gives  thus  :  Diameter  of  largefl 
part  of  the  veflel  ABC  ieven  inches,  length  of  whole 
veflel  1 6  inches  \  diameter  of  its  aperture  one  inch,  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  CD  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  $  lower  aperture  of  the  veflel  EF  fix  inches,  leaft 
height  of  the  veflel  EF  24  inches  ;  its  aperture  F  about 
two  inches.  The  aperture  of  the  veflel  EF  fliould  be 
at  leafl  one  foot  below'  the  furface  of  the  water  in  HI. 
Care  mull  be  taken  that  the  fire  ufed  in  this  procefs  be 
at  a  fufficicnt  difiance,  otherwife  it  may  happen  to  fire 
the  inflammable  air  which  may  efcape  out  of  the  vef¬ 
fel  EF. 

3.  The  lafl  method  of  obtaining  inflammable  air 
was  diicovered  by  Mr  Lavoifier,  and  alfo  by  Dr 
Prieflley.  Mr  Lavoifier  made  the  fleam  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  pafs  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  kept  red  hot  by 
burning  coals.  Dr  Prieflley  ufes,  inflead  of  the  gun- 
barrel,  a  tube  of  red  hot  brafs,  upon  which  the  fleam 
of  water  has  no  effeft,  and  which  he  fills  with  the 
pieces  of  iron  which  are  feparated  in  the  boring  of 
cannon.  By  this  method  ho  obtains  an  inflammable  air, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  is  to  that  of  common  air 
as  1  to  13.  In  this  method,  not  yet  indeed  reduced 
to  general  pra&ice,  a  tube  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three  feet  long,  is  filled 
with  iron  turnings  \  then  the  neck  of  a  retort,  or  clofe 
boiler,  is  luted  to  one  of  its  ends,  and  the  worm  of  a 
refrigeratory  is  adapted  to  its  other  extremity.  The 
middle  part  of  the  tube  is  then  furrounded  with  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  fo  as  to  keep  about  one  foot  in  length  of  it 
red  hot,  and  a  fire  is  always  made  under  the  retort  or 
boiler  fuftlcient  to  make  the  water  boil  with  vehemence. 
In  this  procefi  a  confiderable  quantity  of  inflammable 
air  comes  out  of  the  worm  of  the  refrigeratory.  It  is 
faid  that  iron  yields  one-half  more  air  by  this  means 
than  by  the  a&ion  of  fulphuric  acid. 

For  filling  large  balloons,  a  greater  apparatus  is  ne- 
eeffary  *,  and  the  only  materials  that  can,  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  fucccfs,  be  employed  for  producing  the  proper 
gas,  are,  fulphuric  acid,  and  iron  filings  or  turnings. 

ft  has  indeed  been  recommended  to  ufe  zinc  inflead 
of  iron  filings,  becaufe  white  vitriol,  the  fait  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  fulphuric  acid  and  zinc,  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  green  fort  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  iron.  But  though  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  cafe,  it  will  as  certainly  be  found,  up¬ 
on  trial,  that  the  fuperior  price  of  the  zinc  will  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  all  the  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  additional  price  of  the  wrhite  vitriol. 
For  a  balloon  of  30  feet  diameter,  Mr  Cavallo  recom¬ 
mends  3900  pounds  of  iron  turnings,  as  much  fulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  19,500  pqunds  of  water.  Thefe  pro¬ 
portions,  however,  appear  too  great  with  icfpeft  to 
the  acid  and  metal,  and  too  little  with  refpeft  to' the 
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water.  Sulphuric  acid  will  not  exert  its  power  upon 
iron  unlcfs  it  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  $  in.  which  cafe,  a  much  imaller  quantity 
of  both  acid  and  metal  will  ferve.  Mr  Lunardi,  who  MrIi 
from  the  number  of  his  voyages  had  certainly  much dVs  m™*" 
pra&ical  knowledge  in  aeroflation,  filled  his" balloon  thod. 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  with  about  2000  pounds 
of  iron  (the  borings  of  cannon  procured  from  Carron) 
as  much  fulphuric  acid,  and  12,000  pounds  of  water. 

The  iron  was  placed  in  his  vefiels  in  layers,  with  ftraw 
between  them,  in  order  to  increafe  the  furface.  His 
apparatus  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
Mr  Cavallo,  fig.  6.  where  A  A  are  two  tubes,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  two  feet  deep,  in** 
verted  in  large  tubs  BB  filled  with  water.  In  the 
bottom  of  each  of  the  inverted  tubs  a  hole  is  made, 
and  a  tube  E  of  tin  adapted,  which  is  about  feven 
inches  in  diameter,  and  feven  or  eight  long.  To 
thefe  tubes  the  filken  ones  of  the  balloon  are  to  be 
tied.  FvOund  each  of  the  tubes  B,  five,  fix,  or  more 
firong  calks  are  placed  5  in  the  top  of  each  two  holes 
arc  made,  and  to  one  of  thefe  holes  a  tin  tube  is 
adapted,  and  fo  lhaped,  that,  palling  over  the  edge 
of  the  tub  B,  and  through  the  water,  it  may  ter¬ 
minate  with  its  aperture  under  the  inverted  tube  A. 

The  other  hole  oi  thefe  calks  ferves  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  materials,  and  is  flopped  with  a  wooden  plug. 

W  hen  the  balloon  is  to  be  filled,  put  the  net  over  it, 
and  let  it  be  fufpended  as  fliown  by  CDF  ;  and  having 
expelled  all  the  common  air  from  it,  let  the  filken  tube 
be  faflened  round  the  tin  ones  EE  5  and  the  materials 
being  put  into  the  calks,  the  inflammable  air,  pafiing 
into  tlie'balloon,  will  foon  diftend,  and  render  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  fupporting  itfelf  5  after  which  the  rope  GH 
may  be  flipped  off.  As  the  balloon  continues  to  be 
filled,  the  net  is  adjufted  properly  round  it  '7  the  cords 
that  furround  it  are  faflened  to  the  hoop  MN ;  then 
the  boat  IK  being  placed  between  the  two  lets  of 
calks,  is  faflened  to  the  hoop  MN,  and  every  thing 
that  is  required  to  be  fent.up,  as  ballaft,  inflruments, 

&c.  is  placed  in  it.  At  lafl,  when  the  balloon  is  little 
more  than  three  quarters  full,  the  filken  tubes  are  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  tin  ones  of  the  inverted  tubs,  and 
their  extremities  being  tied  up,  are  placed  in  the  boat, 

Lafily,  The  aeronauts  being  feated  in  the  boat,  the  la¬ 
teral  ropes  are  flipped  off,  and  the  machine  is  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  air.  (See  Blanchard's  Balloon ,  Plate  III.) 

This  apparatus  was  at  lafl  reduced  by  Mr  Lunardi  to 
its  utmofl  fimplicity,  by  ufing  only  two  large  calks, 
and  fuffering  the  vapour  to  go  into  the  balloon  with¬ 
out  pafiing  through  water.  'Thus  his  balloon  was  filled 
in  Ids  than  half  an  hour,  when  before,  it  had  required 
two  hours  at  leaft.  The  finking  of  his  calks  in  the 
ground  was  alfo  an  additional  convenience,  as  it  created 
no  confufion,  and  rendered  the  materials  much  more 
eafily  conveyed  into  them. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied  air  balloon's,  the  method  Of  filling 
of  filling  them  is  as  follows.  A  fcaffold  ABCD,  fig.  7.  rarefied  air 
the  breadth  of  which  is  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  dia-^a^oons‘ 
meter  of  the  machine,  is  elevated  about  fix  or  eight 
feet  above  the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  it  defeends 
a  well  E,  -rifing  about  two  or  three  feet  above  it,  and 
reaching  to  the  ground,  furnilhed  with  a  door  or  two, 
through  which  the  fire  in  the  well  is  fupplied  with  fuel. 

The  well  fhould  be  conftru&ed'  of  brick  or  of  plaftered 
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wood,  and  its  diameter  fhould  be  fomewhat  lefs  than 
that  of  the  machine.  On  each  fide  of  the  fcaffold  are 
ere  fled  two  malls  HI,  KL,  each  of  which  has  a  pulley 
at  the  top,  and  rendered  firm  by  means  of  ropes  KG, 
KP,  HP,  HG.  The  machine  to  be  filled  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  fcaffold,  with  its  neck  round  the  aperture 
of  the  well.  The  rope  palling  over  the  pullies  of  the 
two  malls,  ferves,  by  pulling  its  two  ends,  to  lift  the 
balloon  about  1 5  feet  or  more  above  the  fcaffold  ;  and 
the  reft  of  the  machine  is  reprefented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure  MNO.  The  machine  is  kept  Heady, 
and  held  down,  whilfl  filling,  by  ropes  palling  through 
loops  or  holes  about  its  equator ;  and  thefe  ropes  may 
eafily  be  difengaged  from  the  machine,  by  Hipping 
them  through  the  loops  when  it  is  able  to  fuftain  it- 
felf.  The  proper  combultibles  to  be  lighted  in  the 
well,  are  tliofe  which  burn  quick  and  clear°  rather  than 
fuch  as  produce  much  fmoke  j  becaufe  it  is  hot  air, 
and  not  fmoke,  that  is  required  to  be  introduced  into 
the  machine.  Small  wood  and  draw  have  been  found 
to  be  very  fit  for  this  purpofe.  Mr  Cavallo  obferves,  as 
the  refill t  of  many  experiments  with  fmall  machines, 
that  fpirit  of  wine  is  upon  the  whole  the  bell  com- 
builible  $  but  its  price  may  prevent  its  being  ufed  for 
large  .machines.  As  the  current  of  hot  air  aicends,  the 
machine  will  foon  dilate,  and  lift  itfelf  above  the  fcaf¬ 
fold  and  gallery  which  was  covered  by  it.  The  paffen- 
gers,  fuel,  inllruments,  &c.  are  then  placed  in  the  gal¬ 
lery.  When  the  machine  makes  efforts  to  afcend,  its 
aperture  mull  be  brought,  by  means  of  the  ropes  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  towards  the  fide  of  the  well  a  little  above 
the  fcaffold  ;  the  fire-place  is  then  fufpended  in  it,  the 
ffre  lighted  in  the  grate,  and  the  lateral  ropes  being 
flipped  off,  the  machine  is  abandoned  to  the  air.  (See 
Montgolfier's  balloon,  Plate  III.)  It  has  been  determined 
by  accurate  experiments,  that  only  one-third  of  the 
common  air  can  be  expelled  from  thefe  large  machines: 
and  therefore  the  afcending  power  of  the  rarefied  air  in 
them  can  be  ertimated  as  only  equal  to  half  an  ounce 
avoirdupois  for  every  cubic  foot. 

The  conduCl  of  balloons,  when  conftru&ed,  filled, 
and  a dlually  afcending  in  the  atmofphere,  is  an  objefl 
of  great  importance  in  the  pra&ice  of  aeroflation.  The 
method  generally  ufed  for  elevating  or  lowering  the 
balloons  with  rarefied  air,  has  been  the  increafe  or  di¬ 
minution  of  the  fire  :  and  this  is  entirely  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  aeronaut,  as  long  as  he  has  any  fuel  in  the 
gallery.  The  inflammable  air  balloons  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  raifed  or  lowered  by  diminiihing  the  w eight  in 
the  boat,  or  by  letting  out  fome  of  the  gas  through 
the  valve  :  but  the  alternate  efcape  of  the  air  in  cfe- 
feending,  and  difeharge  of  the  ballaft  for  afcending, 
will  by  degrees  render  the  machine  incapable  of  float¬ 
ing  5  for  in  the  air  it  is  impoffible  to  fupply  the  lofs  of 
ballaft,  and  very  difficult  to  fupply  that  of  inflammable 
air.  Thefe  balloons  will  alfo  rife  or  fall  by  means  of 
the  rarefaflion  or  condenfation  of  the  enclofed  air,  oc- 
cafioned  by  heat  and  cold.  It  has  been  propofed  to 
aid  a  balloon  in  its  alternate  motion  of  afeent  and  de- 
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feent,  by  annexing  to  it  a  veffel  of  common  air,  which 
might  be  condenfed  for  lowering  the  machine,  and  ra¬ 
refied  again,  by  expelling  part  of  it,  for  railing  the 
machine  :  But  a  veffel  adapted  to  this  purpofe  mull 
be  very  ftrongj  and,  after  all,  the  afliflance  afforded  by 
it  would  not  be  very  confiderable.  M.  Meunier,  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  this  end,  propofes  to  enclofe  one  balloon 
filled  with  common  air  in  another  filled  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air :  as  the  balloon  afeends,  the  inflammable  air 
is  dilated,  and  of  courfe  compreffes  the  internal  balloon 
containing  the  common  air :  and  by  diminiihing  its 
quantity,  leflens  its  weight.  If  it  fhould  be  neceffary 
to  fupply  this  lofs,  he  fays  it  may  be  eafily  done  by 
a  pair  of  bellows  fixed  in  the  gallery.  Others  have 
propofed  to  annex  a  fmall  machine  with  rarefied  air 
to  an  inflammable-air  balloon  by  ropes,  at  fuch  a  al¬ 
liance  that  the  fire  of  the  former  might  not  affect  the 
inflammable  air  of  the  latter :  the  whole  apparatus, 
thus  combined,  of  balloons  formed  on  the  two  princi¬ 
ples  of  heated  and  inflammable  air,  might  be  raifed  or 
lowered  by  merely  increafmg  or  diminiihing  the  fire  in 
the  lower  balloon.  ° 

Wings  or  oars  are  the  only  means  of  this  fort  that 
have  been  ufed  with  fome  fuccefs  :  and,  as  Mr  Cavallo 
obferves,  they  feem  to  be  capable  of  confiderable  im¬ 
provement.  Although  great  effeas  are  not  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  them,  when  the  machine  goes  at  a  great 
rate,  the  bell  methods  of  moving  thofe  wings  are  by  the 
human  flrength  applied  flmilarly  to  the  oars  of  a  water- 
man.  They  may  be  made  in  general  of  filk  ftretched 
between  wires,  tubes,  or  flicks ;  and  when  ufed,  muff 
be  turned  edgewife  when  they  are  moved  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  machine  is  intended  to  be  impelled, 
but  flat  in  the  oppofite  direaion.  Fig.  8.  is  the  repre- 
fentation  of  one  of  Mr  Blanchard’s  wings.  Fig.  9.  is 
one  of  thofe  ufed  by  Mr  Lunardi,  which  confifls  of 
many  filk  fliutters  .or  valves,  ABCD,  DECF,  &c. 
every  one  of  which  opens  on  one  fide  only,  viz.  ADBC 
opens  upon  the  line  AB,  DECF  opens  upon  the  line 
DC,  &c.  In  confequence  of  this  conftru&ion,  this  fort 
of  oars  does  not  need  being  turned  edgewife.  Fig.  10. 
represents  one  of  the  wings  ufed  by  the  brothers  Ro¬ 
berts  in  the  aerial  voyage  of  the  19th  September  1784; 
and  fig.  1 1 .  reprefents  one  of  the  wrings  conflru&ed  by 
Count  Zambeccari,  which  confifls  of  a  piece  of  filk 
ftretched  between  two  tin  tubes  fet  at  an  angle  ;  but 
thefe  wings  are  fo  contrived  as  to  turn  edgewife  by 
themfelves  when  they  go  on  one  direction.  Other  con¬ 
trivances  have  been  made  to  dired  aeroftatic  machines, 
but  they  have  mollly  been  invented  to  effeCl  a  power 
upon  them  as  upon  a  ffiip.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  can  have  no  effeCt  when  a  machine  is  only  moved 
by  the  wind  alone,  becaufe  the  circumambient  air  is 
at  reft  in  refpeCl  to  the  machine.  The  cafe  is  quite 
different  with  a  veffel  at  fea,  becaufe  the  water  on  which 
it  floats  Hands  Hill  whilft  the  veffel  goes  on  5  but  it 
muff  be  time  and  experience  that  can  realize  the  ex¬ 
pectations  fuggefted  by  thefe  contrivances. 


AERSCHOT, 
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*10t  AERSCHOT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
^  in  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Aerfchot.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Demur,  ten  miles 
call  of  Malines  or  Mechlin,  and  eight  north  of  Lou¬ 
vain.  E.  Long.  5.  44.  N.  Lat.  51. 

jERUGINOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch  tilings  as 
referable  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ruft  of  copper. 

jERUGO,  in  Natural  Hfflory ,  properly  fignifies  the 
ruft  of  copper,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  The 
former  is  found  about  copper  mines,  and  the  latter, 
called  verdigris ,  made  by  corroding  copper  plates  with 
acids. 

iERUSCATORES,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  drol¬ 
ling  beggars,  not  unlike  gypfies,  who  drew  money  from 
the  credulous  by  fortune-telling.  &c.  It  was  alfo  a 
denomination  given  to  gripping  exactors,  or  colle&ors 
of  the  revenue.  The  Galli,  or  priefts  of  Cybele,  were 
called  ccrufcatores  ??iagnce  jnatris  ;  and  f/^r^ocyv^cci,  on 
account  of  their  begging  or  colle&ing  alms  in  the 
ftreets ;  to  which  end  they  had  little  bells  to  draw 
people’s  attention,  fimilar  to  fome  orders  of  mendicafits* 
abroad. 

AERY,  or  Airy,  among  fportfmen.  See  Airy. 

JES  uxorium,  in  Antiquity,  a  fuin  paid  by  bache¬ 
lors,  as  a  penalty  for  living  fmgle  to  old  age.  This 
tax  for  not  marrying  feems  to  have  been  firft  impofed 
in  the  year  of  Rome  350,  under  the  cenforfhip  of  M. 
Furius  Camillus  and  1VI.  Pofthumus.  At  the  cenfus, 
or  review  of  the  people,  each  perfon  was  alked,  Et  tu 
ex  anima  fententia  uxorem  hales  liberum  quarendorum 
caufa  f  He  who  had  no  wife  was  herupon  fined  after  a 
certain  rate,  called  ces  uxorium . 

JEs  per  et  libram  was  a  formula  in  the  Roman  law, 
whereby  purchafes  and  Tales  were  ratified.  Originally 
the  phrafe  feems  to  have  been  only  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
things  fold  by  tveight,  or  by  the  fcales  ;  but  it  after¬ 
wards  was  ufed  on  other  occafions.  Hence  even  in 
adoptions,  as  there  was  a  kind  of  imaginary  purchafe, 
the  formula  thereof  expreffed,  that  the  perfon  adopted 
was  bought  per  ces  et  libram . 

Als  Flavum,  yellow  copper,  among  the  Romans,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  coarfer  kinds  of  brafs. 

The  ancients  had  different  kinds  of  brafs,  as  ces  can - 
didum ,  ces  Corinthium,  denoting  probably  different  metal¬ 
lic  alloys  or  mixtures. 

JEs  Caldarium,  a  term  ufed  by  the  German  minera- 
lifts,  for  a  fublfance  which  fometimes  occurs  to  thofe 
who  work  upon  cobalt,  and  is  ufed  for  making  the  fine 
blue  colour  called  firialt . 

JEs  IJ/ium,  a  chemical  preparation,  made  of  thin 
leaves  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  nitre,  placed  Jlratum  fu- 
perjlratum  in  a  crucible,  and  fet  in  a  charcoal  fire  till 
all  the  fulphur  is  confumed  ;  after  which,  the  copper 
is  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and  reduced  to  powder. 
Some  quench  the  leaves  of  copper  in  vinegar,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  calcination. — Its  principal  ufe  is  in  colouring 
.glafs,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  tindlure.  The  hu¬ 
geous  ufe  it  as  a  deterhve,  and  fome  have  given  it  in¬ 
ternally;  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  dangerous  medicine, 
and  lhould  be  avoided. 

yESCHINES,  an  Athenian,  a  Socratic  philofopher, 
Ac  Ton  of  Charinus  a  faufage -maker.  He  w7as  conti¬ 
nually  with  Socrates ;  which  occahoned  this  philofo¬ 
pher  to  fay,  that  the  faufage-maker’s  fon  was  the  only 


perfon  who  knew  hoav  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  him.  JEfchines. 
It  is  faid  that  poverty  obliged  him  to  go  to  Sicily  tow^T~' 
Dionyhus  the  Tyrant ;  and  that  he  met  with  great 
contempt  from  Plato,  but  was  extremely  well  received 
by  Ariflippus  ;  to  whom  lie  fhowed  fome  of  his  dia¬ 
logues,  and  received  from  him  a  handfome  reward. 

He  would  not  venture  to  profefs  philofophy  at  Athens, 

Plato  and  Ariflippus  being  in  fuch  high  efteem  ;  but 
he  opened  a  fchool  in  which  he  taught  philofophy  to 
maintain  himfelf.  He  afterwards  wrote  orations  for 
the  Forum.  Phrynicus,  in  Photius,  ranks  him  amongft 
the  bed;  orators,  and  mentions  his  orations  as  the  ftan- 
dard  of  the  pure  Attic  Pyle.  Hermogenes  has  alfo 
fpoken  very  highly  of  him.  He  wrote  befides  feveral 
Dialogues,  of  which  there  are  only  three  extant  : 

1.  Concerning  virtue,  whether  it  can  be  taught. 

2.  Eryxias,  or  Erafiftratus ;  concerning  riches,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  good.  3.  Axiochus  ;  concerning  death, 
whether  it  is  to  be  feared.  Mr  Le  Clerc  has  given  a 
Latin  tranflation  of  them,  with  notes  and  feveral  dif- 
fertations,  entitled  Sy/vce  Philologies, 

JE  sc  hines,  a  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  was  born 
at  Athens  327  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  he  was  of  diftinguiftied 
birth  ;  according  to  that  of  Demofthenes,  he  was  the 
fon  of  a  courtezan,  and  a  humble  performer  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  comedians.  But  wThatever  was  the  true  hifto- 
ry  of  his  birth  and  early  life,  his  talents,  which  tvere  con- 
fiderable,  procured  him  great  applaufe,  and  enabled  him 
to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Demofthenes  himfelf.  The 
two  orators,  infpired  probably  with  mutual  jealoufy 
and  animoftty,  became  at  laft  the  ftrenuous  leaders  of 
oppofmg  parties.  jEfchines  was  accufed  by  Demof¬ 
thenes  of  having  received  money  as  a  bribe  -when  he 
was  employed  on  an  embafly  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 

He  indire£lly  retaliated  this  charge  by  bringing  an  ac- 
cufation  againft  Ctefiphon  the  friend  of  Demofthenes 
for  having  moved  a  decree,  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  con¬ 
fer  on  Demofthenes  a  golden  crovm,  as  a  mark  of  pu¬ 
blic  approbation.  A  numerous  alTembly  of  judges  and 
citizens  met  to  hear  and  decide  the  queftion  :  each  ora¬ 
tor  employed  all  his  powrers  of  eloquence  ;  but  De¬ 
mofthenes,  with  fuperior  talents,  and  with  juftice  on 
his  fide,  was  vi£Iorious ;  and  jEfchines  was  fent  into 
exile.  The  refentment  of  Demofthenes  was  now  foft- 
ened  into  generous  kindnefs ;  for  when  jEfchines  was 
going  into  baniftiment,  he  requefted  him  to  accept  of 
a  fum  of  money  ;  vdiich  made  him  exclaim,  “  How  do' 

I  regret  leaving  a  country  where  I  have  found  an  ene¬ 
my  fo  generous,  that  I  muft  defpair  of  ever  meeting 
with  a  friend  who  (hall  be  like  him  I” 

iEfchines  opened  a  fchool  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes, 
which  was  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  he  commenced 
his  le<ftures  by  reading  to.  his  audience  the  two  ora¬ 
tions  which  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  baniftiment. 

His  own  oration  received  great  praife  ;  but  that  of 
Demofthenes  was  heard  with  boundlefs  applaufe.  In 
fo  trying  a  moment,  when  vanity  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  deeply  wounded,  with  a  noble  generoftty  cs£ 
fentiment,  he  faid,  “  What  would  you  have  thought, 
if  y«?u  had  heard  him  thunder  out  the  words  himfelf.” 

— jEfchines  afterwards  removed  to  Samos,  where  he 
died,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Three  of  his  ora¬ 
tions  erdy  are  extant.  His  eloquence  is  not  without 

energy, 
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JEfchylus.  energy,  but  it  is  diffufe  and  ornamented,  and  more 
*  calculated  to  pleafe  than  to  move  the  paftions.  {Gen, 
Blog.) 

iESCHYLUS,  the  tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Atnens. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  ascertained  ;  fome 
fuppofe  that  it  was  in  the  65th,  others  in  the  70th 
Olympiad  ;  but  according  to  Stanley,  who  follows  the 
Arundelian  marbles,  he  was  born  in  the  63d  Olym¬ 
piad.  He  was  the  fon  of  Euphorian,  and  brother  to 
Cynegirus  and  Aminias,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis, 
at  which  engagements  JEfchylus  was  likewife  prefent. 
In  this  laft  adlion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Aminias,  the  younger  of  the  three  brothers,  command¬ 
ed  a  Squadron  of  (hips,  and  fought  with  fo  much  con- 
du6l  and  bravery,  that  he  funk  the  admiral  of  the  Per- 
fian  fleet,  and  Signalized  himfelf  above  all  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  To  this  brother  our  poet  was,  upon  a  particu¬ 
lar  occafion,  obliged  for  Saving  his  life  :  JElian  re¬ 
lates,  that  JEfchylus  being  charged  by  the  Athenians 
with  certain  blafphemous  expreflions  in  fome  of  his 
pieces,  was  accufed  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to  be 
Honed  to  death  :  They  were  juft  going  to  put  the  fen-  ' 
tence  in  execution,  when  Aminias,  with  a  happy  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind,  throwing  afide  his  cloak,  fhowed  his 
arm  without  a  hand,  which  he  had  loft  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis  in  defence  of  his  country.  This  fight  made 
fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  judges,  that,  touched  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  valour,  and  with  the  friend- 
fhip  he  fhowed  for  his  brother,  they  pardoned  JEfchy- 
lus.  Our  poet,  however,  refented  the  indignity  of  this 
profecution,  and  refolved  to  leave  a  place  where  his 
life  had  been  in  danger.  He  became  more  determi¬ 
ned  in  this  refolution  when  he  found  his  pieces  lefs 
pleafing  to  the  Athenians  than  thofe  of  Sophocles, 
though  a  much  younger  writer.  Some  affirm,  that 
JEfchylus  never  fat  down  to  compofe  but  when  he  had 
drank  liberally.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  trage¬ 
dies,  of  which  there  are  but  feven  remaining  :  and 
notwithftanding  the  fliarp  cenfures  of  fome  critics,  he 
muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  tragic 
art.  In  the  time  of  Thefpis,  there  was  no  public 
theatre  to  a 61  upon  ;  the  ftrollers  driving  about  from 
place  to  place  in  a  cart.  JEfchylus  furnifhed  his  a  61- 
ors  with  mafks,  and  dreffed  them  fuitably  to  their  cha- 
ra6lers.  He  likewife  introduced  the  buikin,  to  make 
them  appear  more  like  heroes. — The  ancients  gave 
JEfchylus  alfo  the  praife  of  having  been  the  firft  who 
removed  murders  and  (hocking  fights  from  the  eyes  of 
the  fpedators.  He  is  faid  likewife  to  have  lefiened 
the  number  of  the  chorus.  M.  Le  Fevre  has  obferv- 
ed,  that  JEfchylus-  never  reprefented  women  in  love  in 
his  tragedies  ;  which,  he  fays,  was  not Tuited  to  his  ge¬ 
nius  5  but,  in  reprefenting  a  woman  tranfported  with 
fury,  he  was  incomparable.  Longinus  fays,  that 
JEfchylus  has  a  noble  boldnefs  of  expreffion  ;  and  that 
his  imagination  is  lofty  and  heroic.  It  muft  be  owned, 
however,  that  he  affefled  pompous  words,  and  that  his 
fenfe  is  too  often  obfeured  by  figures  :  this  gave  Sal- 
mafius  occafion  to  fay,  ,  that  he  was  more  difficult  to 
be  underftood  than  the  Scripture  itfelf.  But  notwith¬ 
ftanding  thefe  imperfe6tions,  this  poet  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  a  public 
decree  that  his  tragedies  fhould  be  played  after  his 
death.  He.  was  killed  m  the  69th  year  cf  lis  age,  by 
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an  eagle  letting  fall  a  tortoife  upon  his  head  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  fields.  He  h?.l  the  honour  of  a  pom¬ 
pous  funeral  from  the  Sicilians,  who  buried  him  near 
the  river  Gela  ;  and  the  tragedians  of  the  country  per-  * 
formed  plays  and  theatrical  exercifes  at  his  tomb. — 
The  beft  edition  of  his  plays  is  that  of  London,  1663* 
folio,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  a  learned  commen¬ 
tary  by  Thomas  Stanley. 

JESCHYNOMENE, Bastard  sensitive  pl  ant, 
in  Bat  any.  See  Botany  Index, 

AESCULAPIUS,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology ,  the 
god  of  phyfic,  was  the  fon  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Coronis.  He  was  educated  by  the  centaur  Chiron, 
who  taught  him  phyfic  ;  by  which  means  JEfculapius 
cured  the  moft  defperate  difeafes.  But  Jupiter,  enraged 
at  his  reftoring  to  life  Hippolitus,  who  had  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  his  own  horfes,  killed  him  with  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  three  deities 
of  this  name  :  the  firft,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  worshipped 
in  Arcadia,  who  invented  the  probe,  and  bandages  for 
wounds  ;  the  fecond,  the  brother  of  Mercury,  killed 
by  lightning  ;  and  the  third,  the  fon  of  Arifippus  and 
Arfinoe,  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  tooth-drawing 
and  purging.  At  Epidaurus,  JEfculapius’s  ftatue  was 
of  gold  and  ivory,  wflth  a  long  beard,  his  head  fur- 
rounded  with  rays,  holding  in  one  hand  a  knotty  flick, 
and  the  other  entwined  with  a  ferpent ;  he  was  feated 
on  a  throne  of  the  fame  materials  as  his  ftatue,  and 
had  a  dog  lying  at  his  feet.  The  Remans  crowned 
him  with  laurel,  to  reprefent  his  defeent  from  Apol¬ 
lo  ;  and  the  Phaliafins  reprefented  him  as  beardlefs* 
The  cock,  the  raven,  and  the  goat,  were  facred  to 
this  deity.  His  chief  temples  were  at  Pergamus, 
Smyrna,  Trica  a  city  in  Ionia,  and  the  ifle  of  Coos  \ 
in  all  which  votive  tablets  were  hung  up,  fhowing  the 
difeafes  cured  by  his  aftiftance.  But  his  moft  famous 
fhrine  was  at  Epidaurus  5  where,  every  five  years, 
games  were  inilituted  to  him,  nine  days  after  the  Iftli- 
mian  games  at  Corinth. 

JESCULUS,  the  Horse-chesnut,  in  Botany . 
See  Botany  Index . 

JESOP,  the  Phrygian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
about  the  50th  Olympiad,  under  the  reign  of  Croefus 
the  laft  king  of  Lydia.  As  to  genius  and  abilities,  he 
was  greatly  indebted  to  nature  ;  but  in  other  refpecls 
not  fo  fortunate,  being  born  a  (lave  and  extremely  de¬ 
formed.  St  Jerome,  fpeaking  of  him,  fays  he  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  birth,  condition  in  life,  and  death  ; 
hinting  thereby  at  his  deformity,  fervile  ftate,  and  tra¬ 
gical  end.  His  great  genius,  however,  enabled  him 
to  fupport  his  misfortunes  j  and  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  liardfhips  of  fervitude,  he  compofed  thofe  entertain¬ 
ing  and  inftrufiive  fables  which  have-  acquired  him  fo 
much  reputation.-  He  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  writing  :  but  this  is 
contefted  by  feveral,  particularly  Quintilian,  who  fee  ms 
to  think  that  Plefiod  was  the  firft  author  of  fables. 
JEfop,  however,  certainly  improved  this  art  to  a  very- 
great  degree-;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  the  author  of  tills  fort  of  produ6ticn9  : 


JEfopus  au&or  quam  ?nateriam  reperd, 
Hanc  ego  polivi  verjthus  Jenariis . 

Mine  is  the  tafk,  in  eafy  verfe, 

The  tales  of  JEfop  to  rdiearfe. 
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The  firft  mailer  whom  Affop  ferved,  was  one  Cara-  race 
"Tins  Demarchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Athens,  and  there, 
in  all  probability,  he  acquired  his  purity  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  After  him  he  had  fe veral  mailers 5  and  at  length 
came  under  a  philofopher  named  Idmon  or  Iadmon,  who 
enfranchifed  him.  After  he  had  recovered  his  liberty, 
he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputation  among!!  the  Greeks  5 
fo  that,  according  to  Meziriac,  the  report  of  his  wif- 
00m  having  reached  Croefus,  he  lent  to  inquire  after 
him,  and  engaged  him  in  his  fervice.  He  travelled 
through  Greece,  according  to  the  fame  author  j  whe¬ 
ther  for  his  own  pleafure,  or  upon  the  affairs  of  Croefus, 
is  uncertain  ;  and  palling  by  Athens  foon  after  Pifil 
llratus  had  ufurped  the  iovereign  powder,  and  finding 


that  the  Athenians  bore  the  yoke  very  impatiently,  he 
told  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  petitioned  Jupiter 
for  a  king.  The  images  made  ufe  of  by  iEfop  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  happy  inventions  to  inftrua  mankind  j  they 
poffefs  all  that  is  neceflary  to  perfea  a  precept,  having 
a  mixture  of  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable.  “  TEfop 
the  fabulift  (fays  Aulus  Gellius)  was  defervedly  efteem- 
ed  u  ile,  fince  he  did  not,  after  the  manner  of  the  philo- 
fophers,  rigidly  and  imperioully  dictate  fuch  things 
_as  were  proper  to  be  advifed  and  perfuaded  ;  but  fram¬ 
ing  entertaining  and  agreeable  apologues,  he  thereby 
charms  and  captivates  the  human  mind.” — iEfop  was 
put  to  death  at  Delphi.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  came 
there  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  being 
ordered  by  Croefus  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  Apollo,  and 
to  give  a  confiderable  fum  to  each  inhabitant :  but  a 
.quarrel  arifing  betwixt  him  and  the  Delphians,  he  fent 
back  the  money  to  Croefus  ;  for  he  thought  thofe  for 
whom  the  prince  defigned  it,  had  rendered  themfelves 
unworthy  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  brought 
an  accufation  of  facrilege  again!!  him  ;  and  pretending 
they  had  convicted  him,  threw  him  headlong  from  a 
rock.  For  this  cruelty  and  injuftice,  we  are  told  they 
were  vifited  with  famine  and  peftilence  ;  and  confulting 
the  oracle,  they  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  god  de¬ 
figned  this  as  a  punifhment  for  their  treatment  of  jEfop : 
they  endeavoured  to  make  an  atonement,  by  raifing  a 
pyramid  to  his  honour. 

TESOg,  Clodius,  a  celebrated  actor,  who  flourifh- 
ed  about* the  670th  year  of  Rome.  He  and  Rofcius 
were  cotemporaries,  and  the  belt  performers  who  ever 
appeared  upon  the  Roman  ftage  \  the  former  excelling 
in  tragedy,  the  latter  in  comedy.  Cicero  put  himfelf 
under  their  dire&ion  to  perfect  his  a£tion.  iEfop  lived 
in  a  molt  expenfive  maimer,  and  at  one  entertainment 
is  faid  to  have  had  a  difh  which  coft  above  eight  hundred 
pounds  *,  this  difh,  we  are  told,  was  filled  with  fingiiw 
and  fpeaking  birds,  fome  of  which  coft  near  50I.  The 
,delight  which  JEi op  took  in  this  fort  of  birds  proceed¬ 
ed,  as  Mr  BayLe  obferves,  from  the  expence.  He  did 
not  make  a  difh  of  them  becaufe  they  could  fpeak,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  refinement  of  Pliny  upon  this  circum- 
Itance,  this  motive  being  only  by  accident ;  but  becaufe 
of  their  extraordinary  price.  If  there  had  been  any 
birds  that  could  not  fpeak,  and  yet  more  fcarce  and 
clear  than  thefe,  he  would  have  procured  fuch  for  his 
table.  At  fop’s  fon  was  no  lefs  luxurious  than  his  fa¬ 
ther,  for  he  diifolved  pearls  for  his  guefts  to  fwallow. 
Some  fpeak  of  this  as  a  common  pra£tice  of  his  j  but 
.others  mention  his  falling  into  this  excels  only  on  a 
particular  day,  when  he  wras  treating  his  friends.  Ko- 
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*  Speaks  only  of  one  pearl  of  great  value,  which 
he  diffolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank.  Atiop,  notivith- 
Itanding  his  expences,  is  faid  to  have  died  worth  above 
i6o,oool.  When  he  tvas  upon  the  fiage,  he  entered 
into  his  part  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  fometimes  to  be  feized 
wfith  a  perfect  ecftacy  ;  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  report¬ 
ed  of  him,  that  whilft  he  wras  reprefenting  Atreus  de¬ 
liberating  how  he  fhould  revenge  himfelf  on  Thyeiles, 
he  was  fo  tranfported  beyond  himfelf  in  the  heat  of 
adtion,  that  with  his  truncheon  he  fmote  one  of  the 
fervants  eroding  the  ftage,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the 
fpot. 

AtSTIMATIO  capitis,  a  term  met  with  in  old 
law  books  for  a  fine  anciently  ordained  to  be  paid  for 


offences  committed  againft  perfons  of  quality,  accord 
ing  to  their  feveral  degrees. 

AiSlIVAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething 
connected  with,  or  belonging  to,  dimmer.  Hence^ 
aeflival  fign,  ceffival  folffice,  &c. 

iES  P(J ARIA,  in  Geography ,  denotes  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  which  runs  a  good  way  within  land.  Such  is 
the  Briftol  channel,  and  many  of  the  friths  of  Scotland. 

cESl  UAR1ES,  in  ancient  baths,  were  fecret  paf- 
fages  from  the  hypocauftum  into  the  chambers. 

A2STUARY,  among  Phyjtcians ,  a  vapour  bath,  or 
any  other  inftrument  for  conveying  heat  to  the  body. 

JESYMNIUM,  in  Antiquity,  a  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  by  Atfymnus  the  Mega- 
rean.  He  confulting  the  oracle  in  what  manner  the 
Megareans  might  be  moll  happily  governed,  wras  an- 
fwered,  If  they  held  consultation  •with  the  more  nume - 
rous :  whom  he  taking  tor  the  dead,  built  the  faid  mo¬ 
nument,  and  a  fenate-houfe  that  took  within  its  com- 
pafs  the  monument ;  imagining,  that  thus  the  dead 
would  afiift  at  their  confirmations.  (Paufanias.) 

AtETH,  or  Ath,  a  itrong  little  towTn  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands  and  province  of  Hainault,  fituated 
on  the  river  Dender,  about  twenty  miles  fouth-wre!t  of 
Bruffels. 

A£THALIA,  or  Ilua,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now 
Elba  ;  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Etruria,  in  compafs  an 
hundred  miles,  abounding  in  iron.  It  wjas  fo  called 
from  fmoke,  W’hich  iffued  from  the  fhops  of 

Vulcan. 

ATHELSTAN,  fee  Athelstan. 

JE*  1  HER,  E  ufuaily  underftood  of  a  thin,  fubtile 
matter,  or  medium,  much  finer  and  rarer  than  air  ^ 
which  commencing  from  the  limits  of  our  atmofphere, 
poffeffes  the  whole  heavenly  fpace. — The  word  is  Greek, 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  the  verb  ariuv,  u  to 
burn,  to  flame  j”  fome  of  the  ancients,  particularly 
Anaxagoras,  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  fire. 

The  philofophers  cannot  conceive  that  the  large!! 
part  of  the  creation  fhould  be  perfectly  void  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  fill  it  with  a  fpecies  of  matter  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  ceiher .  But  they  vary  extremely  as  to 
the  nature  and  chara&er  of  this  cether.  Some  con¬ 
ceive  it  as  a  body  fui  generis,  appointed  only  to  fill  up 
the  vacuities  between  the  heavenly  bodies  j  and  there¬ 
fore  confined  to  the  regions  above  our  atmofphere. 
Others  fuppofe  it  of  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating  a  nature, 
as  to  pervade  the  air  and  other  bodies,  and  poffefs  the 
pores  and  intervals  thereof.  Others  deny  the  exiftence 
of  any  fuch  fpecinc  matter  ;  and  think  the  air  itfelf,  by 
that  Immenfe  tenuity  and  expanfion  it  is  found  capable 
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of,  may  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  interflellar  fpaces,  and 
be  the  only  matter  found  therein. 

In  efFeCt,  aether,  being  no  objeCt  of  our  fenfe,  but 
the  mere  work  of  imagination,  brought  only  upon  the 
Stage  for  the  fake  of  hypothecs,  or  to  folve  fome  phe¬ 
nomenon,  real  or  imaginary  j  authors  take  the  liberty 
to  modify  it  how  they  pleafe.  Some  fuppofe  it  of  an 
elementary  nature,  like  other  bodies  $  and  only  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  tenuity,  and  the  other  affections  conse¬ 
quent  thereon  :  which  is  the  philofophical  tether.  Ci¬ 
thers  will  have  it  of  another  Species,  and  not  elemen¬ 
tary  ;  but  rather  a  fort  of  fifth  element,  of  a  purer, 
more  refined,  and  Spirituous  nature,  than  the  Subfiances 
about  our  earth  ;  and  void  of  the  common  affeCtions 
thereof,  as  gravity,  &c.  The  heavenly  fpaces  being 
the  fuppofed  region  or  refidence  of  a  more  exalted  clais 
cf  beings,  the  medium  mull  be  more  exalted  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  ancient  and  popular  idea  of  mther, 
or  ethereal  matter. 

The  term  cether  being  thus  embarraffed  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ideas,  and  arbitrarily  applied  to  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  the  later  and  Severer  philofophers  choofe 
to  fet  it  afide,  and  in  lieu  thereof  iubftitute  other  more 
determinate  ones.  Thus,  the  Cartefians  ufe  the  term 
materia  fubtilis  ;  which  is  their  aether  :  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  fometimes  a  fubtile  J pint ,  as  in  the  clofe  of 
his  Principia  ;  and  fometimes  a  fubtile  or  cetheveal  me¬ 
dium,  as  in  his  Optics . 

Heat,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  is  communicated 
through  a  vacuum  almofl  as  readily  as  through  air  ;  but 
Such  communication  cannot  be  without  fome  interja¬ 
cent  body,  to  aCt  as  a  medium.  And  fuch  body  may 
be  fubtile  enough  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  glafs,  and 
may  permeate  thofe  of  all  other  bodies,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  be  diffufe'd  through  all  the  parts  of  fpace. 

The  existence  of  fuch  an  mthereal  medium  being  fet¬ 
tled,  that  author  proceeds  to  its  properties  )  inferring 
it  to  be  not  only  rarer  and  more  fluid  than  air,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  more  elaflic  and  aCtive  :  in  virtue  of  which 
properties  he  (hows,  that  a  great  part  of  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  nature  may  be  produced  by  it.  To  the  weight, 
t.  g.  of  this  medium,  he  attributes  gravitation,  or  the 
weight  of  all  other  bodies  •,  and  to  its  elallicity  the 
elaflic  force  of  the  air  and  of  nervous  fibres,  and  the 
e million,  refraftion,  reflexion,  and  other  phenomena 
of  light  j  as  alfo,  fenfation,  mufcular  motion,  Sec.  In 
fine,  this  fame  matter  feems  the  prlrnum  mobile ,  the  firft 
Source  or  fpring  of  pliyfical  aCtion  in  the  modern  fyflem. 

The  Cartefian  tether  is  fuppofed  not  only  to  pervade, 
but  adequately  to  fill,  all  the  vacuities  of  bodies  ;  and 
thus  to  make  an  abfolute  plenum  in  the  univerfe. 

But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  overturns  this  opinion,  from 
divers  confiderations  ;  by  fhowing,  that  the  celeitial 
Spaces  are  void  of  all  fenfible  refiilance  :  and,  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  matter  contained  therein  muff  be  im- 
menfely  rare,  in  regard  the  refiilance  of  bodies  is  chief¬ 
ly  as  their  denfity  j  fo  that  if  the  heavens  were  thus 
adequately  filled  with  a  medium  or  matter,  how  fubtile 
Soever,  they  would  refill  the  motion  of  the  planets  and 
comets  much  more  than  quickfilver  or  gold.  But  it 
has  been  fuppofed  that  what  Newton  has  Said  of  aether 
is  to  be  confidered  only  as  a  conjecture,  and  elpecially 
as  no  new  proofs  of  its  exiilence  have  been  adduced 
fince  his  tirnt . 

The  late  difcoveries  in  eleCtricity  have  thrown  great 
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light  upon  this  fubjeCt,  and  rendered  it  extremely  pro-  JE'-aer 
bable  that  the  aether  fo  olten  talked  of  is  no  other  than  II 
the  eleCtric  fluid,  or  folar  light,  which  diffufes  itfelf, 
throughout  the  whole  fyflem  of  nature.  ^ 

./Ether,  in  Chemijlry ,  a  light,  volatile,  and  very 
inflammable  liquid,  produced  by  diflillation  of  acids 
with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  See  Chemistry  Index . 

ETHEREAL,  JE there  u  s,  fomething  that  belongs 
to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  -Ether.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  cetheveal fpace ,  cetheveal  regions ,  Sec. 

Some  of  the  ancients  divided  the  univerfe,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  matter  contained  therein,  into  elementary 
and  fethereal. 

Under  the  ^ethereal  world  was  included  all  that  fpace 
above  the  uppermost  element,  viz.  fire.  This  they 
fuppofed  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  incorruptible, 
unchangeable,  &c.  The  Chaldees  placed  an  aethereal 
'world  between  the  empyreum  and  the  region  of  the 
fixed  Stars.  Befide  which,  they  fometimes  alfo  fpeak 
of  a  fecond  cethereal  vrorld,  meaning  by  it  the  ftarry  orb : 
and  a  third  m thereat  world,  by  which  is  meant  the  pla¬ 
netary  region. 

.ETHIOPIA.  See  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia. 

ETHIOPS,  Mineral,  Martial,  and  Antimonial. 

See  Chemistry  Index . 

ETHUSA,  Fools  Parsley,  in  Botany.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

AETIANS,  in  Church  Hifiory,  a  branch  of  Arians, 
who  maintained  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  in 
all  tilings  diiTimilar  to  the  Father.  See  Aetius. 

ETIOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  pathology  which  is 
employed  in  exploring  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 

AETION,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  has  left  us  an 
excellent  picture  of  Roxana  and  Alexander,  which  lie 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games ;  it  reprefents  a  mag¬ 
nificent  chamber,  where  Roxana  is  fitting  on  a  bed  of  a 
molt  Splendid  appearance,  which  is  rendered  ftill  more 
brilliant  by  her  beauty.  She  looks  downwards,  in  a 
kind  of  confufion,  being  ftruck  with  the  prefence  of 
Alexander  Standing  before  her.  A  number  of  little  Cu- 
pias  flutter  about,  fome  holding  up  the  curtain,  as  if 
to  Show  Roxana  to  the  prince,  whilSt  others  are  bufied 
in  undrefTmg  the  lady  j  fome  pull  Alexander  by  the 
cloak,  who  appears  like  a  young  bafhful  bridegroom, 
and  prefent  him  to  his  miftrefs  :  he  lays  his  crown  at 
her  feet,  being  accompanied  by  Epheftion,  who  holds 
a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  leans  upon  a  youth,  who  re- 
prefents  Hymen.  Several  other  little  Cupids  are  re- 
prefented  playing  with  his  arms  •,  fome  carry  his  lance, 

Stooping  under  So  heavy  a  weight  j  others  bear  along 
his  buckler,  upon  which  one  of  them  is  feated,  whom 
the  reft  carry  in  triumph  j  another  lies  in  ambufh  in  his 
armour,  waiting  to  frighten  the  reft  as  they  pafs  by. 

This  picture  gained  Action  fo  much  reputation,  that 
the  prefident  of  the  games  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

ELITES,  or  Eagle-stone,  in  Natural  Ilijlory , 
a  flinty  or  cruftated  Stone,  hollow  ivithin,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  nucleus ,  which,  on  Shaking,  rattles  within.  It 
was  formerly  in  repute  for  feveral  extraordinary  magi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  medical  powers  $  fuch  as  preventing  abor¬ 
tion,  difeovering  thieves,  and  other  ridiculous  proper¬ 
ties.  The  word  is  formed  from  c&iros,  “  eagle,”  the 
popular  tradition  being,  that  it  is  found  in  the  eagle’s 
neft,  whither  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  while  the  fe- 
G  g  male 
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At tius  male  fits,  to  prevent  her  eggs  from  being  rotten.  It 
is  found  in  feveral  parts  :  near  Trevoux  in  France,  one 
can  fcarce  dig  a  few  feet,  without  finding  confiderable 
Hrata  or  beds  of  the  coarfer  or  ferruginous  kind.  They 
are  originally  foft,  and  of  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre. 
But  the  fineft  and  moil  valued  of  all  the  eagle-ftones, 
are  accidental  ilates  of  one  or  other  of  our  common 
pebbles. 

AETIUS,  one  of  the  moil  zealous  defenders  of 
Arianifm,  was  born  in  Syria,  and  flouriihed  about  the 
year  336.  After  being  fervant  to  a  grammarian,  of 
whom  he  learned  grammar  and  logic,  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  at  length  biihop,  by  Eudoxus  patriarch  of 
Conilantinople.  Aetius  was  baniihed  into  Phrygia  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions  ;  but  was  recalled 
from  exile  on  the  acceffion  of  Julian,  and  was  much 
elleemed  by  that  emperor.  He  died,  it  is  fuppofed, 
at  Conilantinople,  about  the  year  366.  St  Epiphanius 
has  preferved  47  of  his  propofitions  againil  the  Trini¬ 
ty.  His  followers  were  called  Aetians. 

Aetius,  a  famous  phyfician,  born  at  Amida  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  <Tetrabi- 
blos ,  which  is  a  collection  from  the. writings  of  thofe 
phyficians  who  ivent  before  him.  He  lived,  according 
to  Dr  Freind,  at  the  end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century. 

Aetius,  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  in  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  III.  forced  the  Franks  who  were  paf- 
fing  into  Gaul  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  He  defeated  the 
Goths  ;  and  routed  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  who  in¬ 
vaded  Gaul  with  an  army  of  700,000  men.  But  the 
emperor,  jealous  of  the  merit  of  this  great  man,  killed 
him  in  454  with  his  own  hand,  under  the  pretence  that 
he  had  permitted  the  invafion  of  the  Huns,  after  At¬ 
tila ’s  defeat. 

ETNA,  (in  the  Itineraries  JEthana ,  fuppofed  from 
ii  to  burn  according  to  Bochart,  from  athuna , 
a  furnace,  or  cetanci,  darknefs),  now  Monte  Gibello  : 
a  volcano  or  burning  mountain  of  Sicily,  fituated  in 
N.  Lat.  38°.  E.  Long.  150. 

This  mountain,  famous  from  the  remotell  antiquity, 
both  for  its  bulk  and  terrible  eruptions,  Hands  in  the 
e  a  Hern  part  of  the  ifiand,  in  a  very  extenfive  plain,  cal¬ 
led  Val  di  Demoni,  from  the  notion  of  its  being  inha¬ 
bited  by  devils,  who  torment  the  fpirits  of  the  damned 
in  the  bowels  of  this  volcano. 

Inconfiftent  Concerning  the  dimenfions  of  Mount  Etna,  we  can 
accounts  fcarcely  extract  any  thing  confident,  even  from  the  ac- 
<  onceming  county  of  the  lateil  and  moil  ingenious  travellers.  Pin- 
liemagfn-  j:yeci  about  435  years  before  Chrill,  calls  it 

the  Pillar  of  Heaven,  on  account  of  its  great  height. 
All  modern  writers  likewife  agree,  that  this  mountain 
is  very  high,  and  very  large  ;  but  differ  much  both 
as  to  its  height  and  magnitude  :  fome  making  it  no 
lefs  than  twelve  miles  high,  others  eight,  others  fix, 
fome  four-,  while  Mr  Brydone,  and  Sir  William  Ha¬ 
milton,  who  lately  afcended  to  its  highell  fummit, 
reduce  its  height  to  little  more  than  two  miles  $  nay, 
by  fome  it  is  reduced  to  10,036  feet,  fomewhat  lefs 
than  two  miles.  No  lefs  remarkable  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  concerning  its  circumference  :  fome  making  it 
only  60  miles  round,  others  100  }  and  Signior  Recupe- 
ro,  from  whom  Mr  Brydone  had  his  information  in 
this  refpeft,  affirms  it  to  be  no  lefs  than  183  miles  in 
circuit. 


We  are  forry  to  detrafl  from  the  merit  of  Mr  Bry-  JEf n*. 
done,  or  to  involve  in  obfeurity  what  he  has  been  at  *•" —V"" f 
fo  much  pains  to  elucidate  ^  but  every  perfon  who  com¬ 
pares  the  account  of  Mount  Etna’s  circumference,  gi¬ 
ven  by  Signior  Recupero,  and  to  which  Mr  Brydone 
feems  to  have  affented,  with  its  apparent  circumference 
on  the  map  prefixed  to  that  gentleman’s  tour  through 
Sicily  and  Malta,  mull  at  once  be  Itruck  with  the  pro¬ 
digious  difparity.  Indeed,  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  map, 
the  geographer  has  not  left  room  for  any  fuch  moun¬ 
tain  :  nor  can  we  help  thinking,  that,  by  comparing 
the  dillances  of  fome  of  the  Sicilian  towrns  from  one 
another,  Signior  Recupero’s  dimenfions  will  be  found 
enormoufly  exaggerated.— Certain  it  is,  that  where  the 
geographer  has  placed  Catania,  which  Hands  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Etna,  on  one  fide,  there  is  no  more  than  2  8 
miles  from  the  moll  difiant  point  of  the  river  Alcan¬ 
tara,  which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  oppofite  fide  j 
fo  that  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  14  or  15  miles,  mull  • 
encompafs  as  much  fpace  as  w-e  can  poffibly  think  is 
occupied  by  the  balls  of  Mount  Etna.  Thus  we  Hi  all 
reduce  the  circumference  of  this  famous  mountain  to 
between  80  and  90  miles  \  and  even  when  wTe  do  fo,  it 
is  perhaps  too  great. 

But  if  we  are  embarraffed  with  the  circumference  of 
-Etna,  wre  are  much  more  fo  wfith  the  accounts  relating 
to  its  height  5  and  one  circumllance,  particularly,  cre¬ 
ates  almoH  infurmountable  difficulties.  It  is  agreed  up¬ 
on  by  all  travellers,  and  among  the  reft  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  from  Catania,  where  the  afeent  fiiH 
begins,  to  the  fummit,  is  not  lefs  than  30  miles.  The 
defeent  on  the  other  fide  wre  have  no  account  of-,  but 
whatever  fuppofition  we  make,  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  muH  be  prodigious.  If  w-e  fuppofe  it  likew  ife  to  be 
30  miles,  and  that  Mount  .Etna  can  be  reprefented  by 
an  equilateral  triangle,  each  of  whofe  fides  is  30  miles, 
we  will  have  an  amazing  elevation  indeed,  no  lefs  than 
26  miles  perpendicular  ! — Such  a  height  being  beyond 
all  credibility,  we  muH  contrafl  the  fides  of  our  tri¬ 
angle,  in  proportion  to  its  bafis.  We  ffiall  begin  with 
allowing  ten  miles  for  the  difference  between  a  ffraight 
line  from  Catania  to  the  fummit,  and  the  length  of 
the  road,  occafioned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  moun- 
•  tain  5  and  fuppofing  the  defeent  on  the  other  fide  to  be 
fomewhat  Hiorter,  we  may  call  it  15  miles.  Mount 
Etna  will  now  be  reprefented  by  a  fealene  triangle, 
whofe  bafe  is  30  miles,  its  longeff  fide  20,  and  its  . 
ffiorteff  15  \  from  which  proportions  we  will  Hill  find 
its  height  to  be  betwixt  eight  and  nine  miles. — This  is  Dimenfiotis 
Hill  incredible  \  and  when  all  the  various  relations  con- uncertain, 
cerning  the  height  of  Etna  are  compared,  w7e  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  prefumptuous  in  us  to  give  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  true  dimenfions  of  this  mountain 
are  as  yet  unknown.  The  following  meafures  are  given 
by  different  authors. 

Height  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  10,036  feet. 

OneC  hundred  and  eighty  miles  circumference  at  the 
bafe. — Faujas  de  St  Fond,  in  his  Volcans  du  Vivarais. 

Height  12,000  feet. — Brydone.'  Tour  to  Sicily. 

Height  2,500  toifes. — La  Platriere,  faid  as  from  Re¬ 
cupero. 

Height  1 950  toifes. — Diameter  30  miles. — Mentelle 
Geogr.  comp. 

Others  make  its  height  only  2000  toifes,  and  its 
fuperficies  300  fquare  miles. 

Concerning 
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JEtna.  Concerning  the  products  and  general  appearance  of  were  placed. 

- - ^—'this  volcano,  authors  are  much  better  agreed. — The 

General  ap-  journey  from  Catania  to  Its  fummit  has  been  lately  de- 
pearance,  pcribe(j  by  feveral  travellers,  M.  D’Orville,  Mr  Bry- 
^C*  done,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  M.  Houel,  and  the 

Abbe  Spallanzani.  They  all  agree,  that  this  (ingle 
mountain  affords  an  epitome  of  the  different  climates 
throughout  the  whole  world  :  towards  the  foot,  it  is 
extremely  hot  j  farther  up,  more  temperate  j  and  grows 
gradually  more  and  more  cold  the  higher  we  afcend. 

At  the  very  top,  it  is  perpetually  covered  with  fnow  : 
from  thence  the  whole  ifland  is  fupplied  with  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  fo  neceffary  in  a  hot  climate,  and  without  which 
the  natives  fay  Sicily  could  not  be  inhabited.  So 
great  is  the  demand  for  this  commodity,  that  the  bi- 
diop’s  revenues,  which  are  confiderable,  arife  from  the 
fale  of  Mount  iEtna’s  fnow $  and  he  is  faid  to  draw 
ioool.  a-year  from  one  fmall  portion  lying  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  mountain.  Great  quantities  of  fnow  and 
ice  are  likewife  exported  to  Malta  and  Italy,  making 
a  confiderable  branch  of  commerce.  On  the  north 
fide  of  this  fnowy  region,  Mr  Brydone  was  allured, 
that  there  are  feveral  fmall  lakes  which  never  thaw  ; 
and  that  the  fnow  mixed  with  the  alhes  and  ialt  of  the 
mountain  are  accumulated  to  a  vafl  depth.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  falts  contained  in  this  mountain,  he,  with  great 
probability,  conje&ures  to  be  one  reafon  of  the  prefer- 
vation  of  its  fnows  ^  for  fait  increafes  the  coldnefs  of 
fnow  to  a  furpriling  degree. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fnowy  region  Hands  the  great 
crater ,  or  mouth  of  JE tna  j  from  which,  though  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ufual  method  of  travellers,  we  (hall  begin 
Crater  de-  0Ur  particular  account  of  this  mountain.  Sir  William 
fcribed.  Hamilton  defcribes  the  crater  as  a  little  mountain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  and  very  fleep, 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  gently  inclining  plain,  of 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  entirely  form¬ 
ed  of  Hones  and  afhes 5  and,  a*  he  was  informed 
by  feveral  people  of  Catania,  had  been  thrown  up 
about  25  or  30  years  before  the  time  ("1769)  he  vi- 
fited  Mount  iEtna.  Before  this  mountain  was  thrown 
up,  there  was  only  a  prodigious  large  chafm,  or  gulf, 
in  the  middle  of  the  above-mentioned  plain  \  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  about  once  in  100  years  the  top 
of  iEtna  falls  in  }  which  undoubtedly  muH  be  the  cafe 
at  certain  periods,  or  the  mountain  behoved  continually 
to  increafe  in  height.  As  this  little  mountain,  though 
emitting  fmoke  from  every  pore,  appeared  folid  and  firm, 

Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  companions  went  up  to 
the  very  top.  In  the  middle  is  a  hollow,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  according  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton  ;  three  miles  and  a  half,  according  to  Mr  Bry¬ 
done  ;  and  three  or  four,  according  to  Mr  D’Orville. 

The  infid e  is  cruHed  over  with  falts  and  fulphur  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours.  It  goes  (helving  down  from  the  top, 
like  an  inverted  cone }  the  depth,  m  Sir  W.  Hamilton  s 
opinion,  nearly  correfponding  to  the  height  of .  the 
little  mountain,  hrom  many  places  of  this  fpace  iflue 
volumes  of  fulphureous  fmoke,  which  being  much  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  circumambient  air,  inHead  of  afcending 
in  it,  roll  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  till,  coming 
to  a  more  denfe  atmofphere,  it  fhoots  off  horizontally, 
and  forms  a  large  track  in  the  air,  according  to  the  di- 
re&ion  of  the  wind  \  which,  happily  for  our  travellers, 
carried  it  exa&ly  to  the  fide  oppoHte  to  which  they 
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In  the  middle  of  this  funnel  is  the  tre-  Mtia.. 
mendous  and  unfathomable  gulf,  fo  much  celebrated  ' " 
in  all  ages,  both  as  the  terror  of  this  life,  and  the  place 
of  puniHiment  in  the  next.  From  this  gulf  continually 
iffue  terrible  and  confufed  noifes,  which  in  eruptions 
are  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  heard  at  a  pro¬ 
digious  distance.  Its  diameter  is  probably  very  difier- 
ent  at  different  times:  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton  obferyed, 
by  the  wind  clearing  away  the  fmoke.  from  time  to  time, 
that  the  inverted  hollow  cone  was  contracted  almoff  to 
a  point  j  while  Mr  D’Orville  and  Mr  Brydone  found 
the  opening  very  large.  Both  Mr  Brydone  and  Sir  \\  . 

Hamilton  found  the  crater  too  hot  to  defeend  into  it ; 
but  Mr  D’Orville  was  bolder  :  and  accordingly  he 
and  his  fellow7,  traveller,  fattened  to  ropes  which  two  or 
three  men  held  at  a  diffance  for  fear  of  accidents,  de¬ 
fended  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  brink  of  the  gulf ; 
but  the  fmall  flames  and  fmoke  which  iffued  from  it  on 
every  (ide,  and  a  greenifh  fulphur,  and  pumice  Hones, 
quite  black,  which  covered  the  margin,  would  not 
permit’  them  to  come  fo  near  as  to  have  a  full  view. 

They  only  faw,  diffin&ly  in  the  middle,  a  mafs  of 
matter  which  rofe,  in  the  (hape  of  a  cone,  to  the 
height  of  above  60  feet,  and  which  towTards  the  bafe,  as 
far  as  their  fight  could  reach,  might  be  600  or  Boo  feet. 

While  they  were  oblerving  this  fubflance,  feme  mo¬ 
tion  w^as  perceived  on  the  north  (ide,  oppofite  to  that 
whereon  they  Hood  j  and  immediately  the.  mountain 
began  to  fend  forth  fmoke  and  allies.  This  eruption 
Was  preceded  by  a  fenfible  increafe  of  its  internal  roar¬ 
ings  }  wffiich,  however,  did  not  continue  j  but  after  a 
moment’s  dilatation,  as  if  to  give  it  vent,  the  volcano 
refumed  its  former  tranquillity  ;  but  as  it  was  by  no 
means  proper  to  make  a  long  Hay  in  fuch  a  place,  our 
travellers  immediately  returned  to  their  attendants. 

On  the  fummit  of  Mount  iEtna,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  w^as  fenlible  of  a  difficulty  in  refpiration 
from  the  too  great  fubtility  of  the  air,  independent  of 
what  arofe  from  the  fulphureous  fmoke  of  the.  moun¬ 
tain.  Mr  Brydone  takes  no  notice  of  this  :  which  pro¬ 
bably  arofe  from  the  air  being  in  a  more  rarefied  Hate 
at  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  obfervation  than  of  Mr 
Brydone’s  5  the  barometer,  as  obferved  by  the  former, 

Handing  at  iB  inches  and  10  lines,  by  the  latter  at  19 
inches  6i  lines. 

In  thefe  high  regions  there  is  generally  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  wind,  which,  as  all  our  travellers  found  it  conffantly 
blowing  from  the  fouth,  is  perhaps  molt  frequently  di¬ 
rected  from  that  point.  Here  Mr  Brydone’s  thermo¬ 
meter  fell  to  2  70. 

The  top  of  iEtna  being  above  the  common  region  Splendour 
of  vapours,  the  heavens  appear  with  exceeding  great  ot  the  liars 
fplendour. — Mr  Brydone  and  his  company  obferved,  as  ^  ^ 

they  afeended  in  the  night,  that  the  number  ftars  JEtna. 
feemed  to  be  infinitely  increafed,  and  the  light  of  each 
of  them  appeared  brighter  than  ufual  \  the  wdiitenefs  of 
the  milky  wxiy  wTas  like  a  pure  flame  which  (hot  acrofs 
the  heavens ;  and,  with  the  naked  eye,  they  could  ob- 
ferve  cluflers  of  flats  that  were  invisible  from  below. 

Had  Jupiter  been  vifible,  lie  is  of  opinion  that  Tome  of 
his  fatellites  might  have  been  difeovered  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  at  leafl  with  a  very  fmall  pocket  glafs.  He  like- 
wife  took  notice  of  feveral  of  thofe  meteors  called  fat- 
lingjlars  ;  which  appeared  as  much  elevated  as  when 
viewed  from  the  plain  }  a  proof,  according  to  Mr  Bry- 
G  g  2  done, 
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done,  that  “  thefe  bodies  move  in  regions  much  be- 
y°nd  the  bounds  that  fome  philofophers  have  affigned 
to  our  atmofphere.”  6 

To  have  a  full  and  clear  profpefl  from  the  fummit 
of  Mount  -Etna,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  there  before  fun- 
n{f’  t^le  vaP°urs  raifed  by  the  fun,  in  the  day  time, 
will  obfcure  every  object  :  accordingly,  our  travellers 
took  care  to  arrive  there  early  enough  ;  and  all  aoree 
that  the  beauty  of  the  profpefl:  from  thence  cannot  be 
exprelled. — Here  Mr  Brydone  and  Sir  W. ’Hamilton 
had  a  view  of  Calabria  in  Italy,  with  the  fea  beyond  it : 
the  Lipari  lflands,  and  Stromboli,  a  vo’cano  at  about 
70  miles  diftance,  appeared  juft  under  their  feet ;  the 
whole  lfland  of  Sicily,  with  its  rivers,  towns,  harbours, 
otc.  appeared  dillindt,  as  if  feen  on  a  map.  Mafia  a 
Sicilian  author,  affirms,  that  the  African  coaft,  as  well 
as  that  of  Naples,  with  many  of  its  iflands,  have  been 
uncovered  from  the  top  of  .Etna.  The  vif.ble  horizon 
here  is^  not  lefs  than  8  or  900  miles  in  diameter.  The 
pyramidal  fliadow  of  the  mountain  reaches  acrofs  the 
whole  lfland,  and  far  into  the  fea  on  the  other  fide 
forming  a  vifible  track  in  the  air,  which  as  the  fun  rifes 
above  the  horizon,  is  fliortened,  and  at  lall  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  .Etna.  The  moll  beautiful 
part  of  the  fcene,  however,  in  Mr  Brydone’s  opinion, 
is  the  mountain  itfelf,  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  iflands  lying  round  it.  Thefe  laft  feem  to  be 
c  oie  to  the  fkirts  of  Hitna  ;  the  diftances  appearing  re¬ 
duced  to  nothing. 

.^^is  mountain  is  divided  into  three  zones,  which 
might  properly  enough  be  diftinguiffied  by  the  names 
Oi  torrid,  temperate ,  and  frigid :  they  are,  however 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Piedmont efe ,  or  Region e  cuL 
ta,  the  cultivated,,  or  fertile  region;  the  Sy/vofa, 
woody,  or  temperate  zone  ;  and  the  Regione  deferta , 
the.  -i  rigid  or  defert  zone  or  region.  All  thefe  are 
plainly  ditfinguifhed  from  the  fummit.  The  Regione 
deferta  is  marked  out  by  a  circle  of  fiiow  and  ice, 
which  extends  on  all  Tides  to  the  diftance  of  about  eight 
miles,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  crater.  Great 
part  of  this  region  is  finooth  and  even.  This  is  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeded  by  the  Sylvofa ,  or  woody  region  ; 
which  forms  a  circle  of  the  moil  beautiful  green,  fur- 
rounding  the  mountain  on  all  fides.  This  region  is  va¬ 
riegated  with  a  vaft  number  of  mountains  of  a  conical 
form,  thrown  up  by  jEtna  in  thofe  eruptions  which 
burfl  out  from  its  fides.  Sir  \V.  Hamilton  counted  44. 
on  the  Catania  fide,  each  having  its  crater,  many  with 
large  trees  fiourifhing  both  within  and  without  the 
crater.  All  thefe,  except  a  few  of  late  date,  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  wonderful  degree  of  fertility.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  zone,  or  great  circle,  'according  to  Re- 
cupcro,  is^rrbt  lefs  than  70  or  80  miles.  It  is  every¬ 
where  fucceeded  by  the  Regione  culia  ;  which  is  much 
broader  than  the  red,  and  extends  on  all  Tides  to  the 
foot  q£  the  mountain.  Here  terrible  devaluations  are 
fometimes  committed  by  the  eruptions;  and  the  whole 
region  is  likewife  full  of  conical  mountains  thrown  up 
by  them.  The  circumference  of  this  region  is,  by  Re- 
cupero,  reckoned  183  miles;  but  we  have'already  gi¬ 
ven  our  reafons  for  reje&ing  thefe  dimenfions. — This 
region  is  bounded  by  the  fea  to  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
cafl  ;  and  on  all  other  fides,  by  the  river  Semetus  and 
Alcantara,  which  form  the  boundaries  of  Mount 
iEtna. 
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The  woody  region  defeends  eight  or  nine  miles  be-  Aina. 

low  the  Regione  deferta,  but  differs  greatly  in  the  tem-  - - /— 

perature  of  its  climate.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observed  a 
gradual  decreafe  of  the  vegetation  as  he  advanced  i  the 
under  part  being  covered  with  large  timber  trees,  which 
grew  gradually  lefs  as  he  approached  the  third  region 
at  laft  they  degenerated  into  the  fmall  plants  of  the 
northern  climates.  He  alfo  obferved  quantities  of  ju¬ 
mper  and  tanfy  ;  and  was  informed  by  his  guide,  that 
later  in  the  feafon  (he  vifited  Aitna  in  June  1769) 
there  are  a  great  many  curious  plants,  and  in  fome 
places  rhubarb  and  faffron  in  great  plenty.  In  Carre¬ 
ra’s  hiftory  of  Catania,  there  is  a  lift  of  all  the  plants 
and  herbs  of  /Etna. 

This  region  is  extolled  by  Mr  Brydone  as  one  of 
the  moft  delightful  fpots  on  earth.  He  lodged  for  a 
night  m  a  large  cave  near  the  middle,  formed  by  one 
ol  tne  moft  ancient  lavas.  It  is  called  La  Spelonca  del 
Capriole,  or  the  goats  cavern  ;  becaufe  it  is  frequented 
by  thole  animals,  which  take  refuge  there  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther.  Here  his  reft  was  difturbed  by  a  mountain 
thrown  up  m  the  eruption  17 66.  It  difeharged  great 
quantities  of  fmoke,  and  made  fevcral  explosions  like 
heavy  cannon  fired  at  a  diftance  ;  but  they  could  ob- 
ierve  no  appearance  of  fire. 

This  gentleman  likewife  vifited  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  Regione  fy/vofa,  intending  to  have  afeended  that 
way  to  the  fummit,  and  defended  again  on  the  fouth 
iide  to  Catania,  but  found  it  impracticable.  On  this  Eruption 
fide,  part  of  the  woody  region  was  deftroyed  in  1  7  C  c  °* 
by  an  immenfe  torrent  of  boiling  water,  which  if- water’ 
fued  from  the  great  crater.  Its  traces  were  ftill  very 
vifible,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  in  fome 
places  more.  The  foil  was  then  only  beginning  to 
recover  its  vegetative  power,  which  it  feems  this'  tor- 
rent  had  deftroyed  for  14  years.  Near  this  place  are 
lome  beautuul  woods  of  cork,  and  evergreen  oak,  grow- 

®’5folutely  out  of  t!le  hva,  the  foil  having  hardly 
nned  the  crevices ;  and  not  far  off,  ourtraveller  obferved 
feveral  little  mountains  that  feemed  to  have  been  form¬ 
ed  by  a  late  eruption.  Each  of  thefe  had  a  regular  cup 
or  crater,  on  the  top  ;  and,  fit  fome,  the  middle  gulf! 
or  voragine,  as  the  Sicilians  call  it,  was  ftill  open. 

Into  thefe  gulfs  Mr  Brydone  tumbled  down  Hones, 
and  heard  the  noife  for  a  long  time  after.  All  the 
fields  round,  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  were  covered 
with  large  burnt  ftones  difeharged  from  thefe  little 
volcanoes. 

The  woody  region,  efpecially  the  eaft  fide,  called  Over- 
Carpinetto ,  abounds  with  very  large  chefnut  trees  ;  the  Krow« 
moil  remarkable  of  which  has  been  called,  from  its  fize,  chefnut' 
Cafagno  di  Cento  Cava  Hi,  or  chefnut  tree  of  a  hun-tr€eS* 
dred  horfe.  Mr  Brydone  was  greatly  difappointed  at 
the  fight  of  this  tree,  as  it  is  only  a  bufli  of  five  large 
ones  growing  together  :  but  his  guides  allured  him, 
that  all  thefe  five  were  once  united  into  one  llem  ;  and  * 

Signior  Recupero  told  him,  that  he  himfelf  had  been 
at  the  expence  of  carrying  up  peafants  with  tools  to 
dig  round  it,  and  found  all  the  Hems  united  below 
ground  in  one  root.  The  circumference,  as  meafured 
by  MelT.  Brydone  and  Glover  who  accompanied  him 
amounted  to  204  feet.  Here  the  barometer  flood  at 
26  inches  5  lines  and  a  half,  indicating  an  elevation  of 
near  4000  feet. 

Tile  Piedmontcfe  diftrifl  is  covered  with  towns,  vil- Regions 

lages,  CviIta. 
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/Etna.  lages,  monafteries,  &c.  and  is  well  peopled,  notwitli- 
landing  the  danger  of  fuch  a  lituation  \  but  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  foil  tempts  people  to  inhabit  that  country ; 
and  their  fuperflitious  confidence  in  the  faints,  with 
the  propenflty  mankind  have  to  defpife  danger  which 
they  do  not  fee,  render  them  as  fecure  there  as  in  any 
other  place.  Here,  Sir  William  Hamilton  obferves, 
they  kept  their  vines  low,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  thole 
who  inhabit  Mount  Vefuvius ;  and  they  produce  a 
ftronger  wine,  but  not  in  fuch  abundance  :  here  alfo 
many  terrible  eruptions  have  bnrft  forth  ;  particularly 
Subterra-  one  in  1 669.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  raifed  by 
neous  ca-  that  eruption,  is  a  hole,  through  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  defeended,  by  means  of  a  rope,  into  feveral 
fubterraneous  caverns,  branching  out,  and  extending 
much  farther  than  he  chofe  to  venture  5  the  cold  there 
was  exceftive,  and  a  violent  wind  extinguifhed  fome 
of  the  torches.  Many  other  caverns  are  known  in  this 
and  the  other  regions  of  /Etna  \  particularly  one  near 
this  place  called  La  Spelonca  della  Palumba ,  (from  the 
wild  pigeons  building  their  nefts  there.)  Here  Mr 
Brydone  was  told  that  fome  people  had  loll  their  fenfes, 
from  having  advanced  too  far,  imagining  they  faw  de¬ 
vils  and  damned  fpirits. 

Elver  Acis.  In  this  region  the  river  Ac  Is,  fo  much  celebrated  by 
the  poets,  in  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  takes  its 
rife.  It  burfls  out  of  the  earth  at  once  in  a  large 
fir  earn,  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  about  a  mile  from 
its  fource  throws  itfelf  into  the  fea.  Its  water  is  re¬ 
markably  clear  \  and  fo  extremely  cold,  that  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  dangerous*to  drink  it :  it  is  faid,  however,  to 
have  a  poifonous  quality,  from  being  impregnated  with 
vitriol  \  in  confequence  of  which  cattle  have  been  kill¬ 
ed  by  it.  It  never  freezes,  but  is  laid  often  to  contrafl 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  ice. 

Houel’s  ob-  The  following  additional  particulars  relating  to  the 
feryations.  eruptions,  magnitude,  lcenery,  and  produ&s,  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  volcano,  are  chiefly  collected  from  the  Voy¬ 
age  Piitorefque  of  M.  Houel,  who  appears  to  have 
furveyed  it  with  greater  accuracy  than  any  former 
traveller. 

The  form  of  Mount  /Etna  is  that  of  a  cone,  very 
broad  at  the  bafe,  which  is  more  than  40  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  From  the  bottom  you  afeend  ten  leagues 
before  reaching  its  fummit  on  the  fouth  fide  \  and  on 
any  of  the  other  fides,  the  way  being  not  fo  flraight, 
would  be  confiderably  longer.  /Etna  is  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  fubflances  that  have  been  difeharged  from  the 
volcano  in  its  various  explofions. 

It  appears  from  the  quantities  of  marine  bodies  depo- 
fited  all  over  the  under  part  of  /Etna,  that  it  muff  have 
been  once  covered  by  the  fea  to  at  leaf!  one  half  of  its 
prefent  height.  The  whole  iiland  of  Sicily,  and  the 
greatefl  part  of  Mount  /Etna,  have  been,  in  our  author’s 
opinion,  formed  under  water.  But  the  period  when  the 
eruptions  from  this  volcano  firft  commenced,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  fea  fubfided,  and  the  precife  time  at 
which  it  fell  fo  loiv  as  its  prefent  level  on  the  fhores  of 
Sicily,  are  fadls  concerning  which  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge. 

The  general  principle,  however;  M.  Houel  thinks 
may  be  regarded  as  undeniable.  When  this  mountain 
flood  half  under  water,  the  currents  of  the  ocean 
would  gradually  accumulate  upon  it  large  mafles,  both 
oi  its  own  productions,  fuch  as‘  fliclls,  and  bones  of 


fifties,  and  of  various  other  matters,  which  would  be  /Etna- 
intermixed  with  the  volcanic  matters  difeharged  from  ~V"" 
the  focus  cf  the  burning  mount.  In  a  long  feries  of 
ages  thefe  ftrata  of  heterogeneous  matters  would  na¬ 
turally  become  fo  conflderable  as  to  form  the  enor¬ 
mous  mafs  of  mountains  with  which  the  volcano  is 
now  furrounded.  The  currents  of  the  ocean  might 
often  convey  the  volcanic  matters  to  a  conflderable 
diftance  from  the  volcanic  focus.  And  there  are  moun¬ 
tains  at  no  fmall  diftance  from  /Etna,  which  feem  to- 
have  been  produced  in  this  manner.  Thofe  of  Carlin- 
tini,  at  the  diftance  of  1 5  leagues,  conflft  chiefly  of  a* 
mixture  of  pozzolana  with  calcareous  matters.  At 
Lintini,  and  in  places  around  it,  there  are  diftinft  beds' 
of  pozzolana,  fcorise,  and  real  lava,  as  well  as  others  in 
which  all  thefe  matters  are  blended  together  in  a  mafs 
of  calcareous  matter.  At  Palazzolo,  about  24  miles 
from  the  city  of  Syracufe,  the  (ides  of  the  hills  having 
been  cut  by  the  ftreams  which  run  down  them,  in  many 
places  to  a  confiderable  depth,  difplay  huge  mafles  of 
lava,  and  extenftve  beds  of  pozzolana.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Noto  there  are  alfo  volcanic  productions 
to  be  found. 

At  Pachino,  where  the  ifland  of  Sicily  forms  an 
angle,  there  is  a  range  of  hills  extending  for  feveral 
miles,  which  conflft  all  of  pozzolana. 

The  province  of  Val  di  Noto  is  more  homogeneous  in 
the  matters  of  which  its  foil  coniifts,  than  the  two  other 
dales  of  Sicily.  Thefe,  in  every  hill  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  exhibit  a  vaft  variety  of  different  matters.  So 
amazing,  indeed,  is  that  variety,  that  they  may  be 
conftdered  as  exhibiting  a  collection  of  fpecimens  of  all 
the  different  materials  which  enter  into  the  compofition 
of  the  globe.  In  thofe  two  dales  fewT  volcanic  pro¬ 
ductions  have  been  yet  obferved.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  for  this  reafon  that  they  contain  but  few. 

They  may  be  hereafter  difeovered  in  great  plenty.  In 
the  volcano  of  w’ater  at  Maccalubbe,  between  Ara- 
gona  and  Girginti  5  in  the  baths  of  Caftellamare,  near 
Alcamo  and  Segefte  \  in  the  baths  of  Termini  )  in  the 
ifles  of  Lipari  }  in  the  hot  waters  of  Ali,  between 
Meflina  and  Taormina,  by  the  lake  in  the  valley  of 
Caltagirone  ,  in  all  thefe  places,  which  comprehend  the 
WThole  circumference  of  Sicily,  the  influence  of  the 
volcano  of  /Etna  is,  in  fome  meafure,  felt.  Nay,  it 
would  even  feem,  that  in  thefe  places  there  are  fo  many 
volcanic  craters.  All  of  thefe  are  fo  difpofed  as  to 
(how  that  they  exifted  prior  not  only  to  the  volcanic 
matters,  but  to  the  other  fubilances  intermixed  with 
them. 

The  waters  of  the  fea  have,  in  former  times,  rifen 
much  higher  than  at  prefent.  But  how  they  retreated, 
or  whether  they  are  to  continue  ftationary  at  their 
prefent  height,  we  know  not.  For  more  than  2000 
years,  during  which  Sicily  has  been  inhabited,  and  has 
had  cities  and  harbours,  the  fea  lias  not  been  ol> 
ferved  either  to  recede  or  encroach  in  any  conflderable 
degree. 

When  the  fea. fubfided  from  Mount  /Etna,  the  moun¬ 
tain  mult  have  been  covered  over  with  fuch  matters  as 
the  fea  ufually  depofltes  \  confequently  with  calcare¬ 
ous  matters.  A  part  of  thofe  matters  would  be  in¬ 
durated  by  the  a£Hon  of  the  atmofphere,  while  the 
reft  w'ould  be  carried  down  by  the  rain  waters,  and 
again  conveyed  into  the  ocean.  The  torrents  of  rain 
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water  which  pour  down  the  Tides  of  Mount  iEtna  have 
'  furrowed  its  Tides,  by  cutting  out  for  themfelves  chan¬ 
nels  ;  and  they  have  removed  from  its  fummit,  and  are 
ftill  removing  to  a  further  diftance,  all  the  extraneous 
bodies  upon  it.  In  many  places,  they  flow  at  prefent 
over  a  channel  of  lava,  having  cut  through  all  the 
matters  which  lay  above  it :  ftill,  however,  there  re¬ 
main  in  many  places  both  calcareous  matter  and  other 
marine  produdfions,  which  (how  that  this  volcano  has 
been  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  But 
thefe  are  daily  wafting  away  ;  not  only  the  rains,  but 
men  likewife,  who  carry  them  off  as  materials  for  lime 
and  for  building,  conlpire  to  deface  them. 

No  fewer  than  77  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
fcattered  over  the  Tides  of  iEtna.  They  are  molt  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  fouth  Tide,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  milder  than  on  the  north.  Reckoning  thofe  ci¬ 
ties,  towns,  and  villages,  one  with  another,  to  contain 
each  1200  or  1500  fouls,  the  whole  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mount  iEtna  will  then  be  92,400,  or 
1 15>5°°*  But  ^  is  certainly  much  more  confiderable. 

Plate  IV.  fig.  1.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  north-eaft 
Tide  of  the  mountain,  taken  at  fea.  The  lower  part 
prefents  to  the  eye  very  extenfive  plains  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  with  lava  of  different  thicknefs,  on  which  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  made  any  progrefs.  The  nearer  the 
fliore  the  more  barren  is  the  ground  ;  while  the  fertili¬ 
ty  of  the  foil  increafes  as  we  advance  farther  inwards. 
The  mountain  is  everywhere  full  of  vafl  excavations  ; 
which  our  author  conliders  as  a  proof,  that  inftead  of 
increafing  in  bulk,  it  is  a&ually  in  a  ftate  of  decay 
and  diminution.  The  vaft  torrents  of  lava,  which 
overfpread  the  Tides  of  it  from  time  to  time,  he  con- 
fiders  as  infufficient  to  repair  the  wafte  occafioned  by 
rains,  rivulets,  and  torrents  flowing  down  from  the 
fummit.  Unlefs  the  eruptions,  therefore,  become 
more  frequent  than  they  have  been  for  fome  time  paft, 
he  fuppofes  that,  by  degrees,  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  muft  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  furrounding  beds 
of  lava.  He  had  not  an  opportunity  of  meafuring 
the  altitude  of  iEtna  himfelf ;  but  he  obferves,  that 
it  had  been  done  by  the  celebrated  M.  de  Sauffure, 
who  found  the  elevation  to  be  10,036  feet.  This 
was  done  on  the  5th  of  June  1773,  at  20  minutes  af¬ 
ter  feven  in  the  morning.  The  height  of  the  barome¬ 
ter  on  the  moll  elevated  part  at  the  brink  of  the  cra¬ 
ter  was  18  inches  11^  lines;  which,  by  the  neceflary 
corre&ions,  is  reduced  to  18  inches  iOr|  lines.  At 
the  fame  time  the  mercury  at  Catania,  placed  only 
one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  flood  at  28  inches 
2  tV  Bues;  which  muft  be  reduced  to  28  inches  i-J. 
lines,  on  account  of  the  neceflary  corre&ions  for  the 
thermometer. 

From  Giana  our  author  had  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
templating  the  vaft  number  of  calcareous  mounts  fcat¬ 
tered  over  that  part  of  iEtna ;  which  (he  fays)  “  are 
nothing  more  than  fragments,  the  {lender  remains  of 
thofe  enormous  maflfes  which  have  been  depofited  all 
around  the  bafe  of  Mount  iEtna  ;  and  are  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  monument  of  the  revolutions  which  this  mountain 
has  undergone.”  They  are  of  a  true  calcareous  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  accuftomed  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  limeftone  from  them.  They  alio  ufe 
Hones  of  which  thefe  mounts  are  compofed  for  the  pur- 
jpofes  of  building  ;  as  the  lava  is  fo  hard  that  it  can- 
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not  be  cut  without  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  they  JEtm. 
have  no  other  ftene  in  thefe  parts.  ’  w— 

Leaving  this  place,  our  author  travelled  over  Teveral 
extenfive  plains  of  lava,  covered  on  each  Tide  of  the 
way  with  ftunted  trees,  but  without  any  cultivation  ; 
the  lava  being  of  that  kind  which  is  very  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Arriving  at  St  Leo¬ 
nardo,  he  obferved  the  courfe  of  the  eruption  of  water 
which  happened  in  1755. 

This  water  took  its  courfe  down  the  weft  Tide  of  the  Particular 
mountain  :  and  the  channel  which  it  cut  for  itfelf  is  account  of 
ftill  vifible.  The  eruption  of  water  from  burning  moun-  erup- 
tains  is  ftill  much  Ms  frequent  than  that  of  lava  or  -T” 
half  vitrified  folid  matters,  allies,  &c.  though  that  of^  m  • /S5’ 
water,  and  even  mixed  with  the  (hells  of  marine  ani¬ 
mals  (though  we  are  not  told  whether  it  was  fait  or 
not),  has  fometimes  been  obferved  in  other  volcanoes, 
particularly  Vefuvius.  The  eruption  we  now  fpeak  of 
happened  in  the  month  of  February  1755.  It  was 
preceded  by  an  exceedingly  thick  black  Tmoke  iffuing 
from  the  crater,  intermixed  with  flafties  of  fire.  This 
Tmoke-  gradually  became  thicker,  and  the  burfts  of 
flame  more  frequent.  Earthquakes  and  fubterraneous 
thunder  convulfed  the  mountain,  and  ftruck  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjacent  parts  with  the  utmoft  terror. 

On  Sunday  the  fecond  of  March,  the  mountain  was 
feen  to  emit  a  huge  column  of  fmoke  exceedingly 
denfe  and  black,  with  a  dreadful  noife  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  accompanied  alfo  with  violent  flafties  of 
lightning.  From  time  to  time  there  were  loud  cracks, 
like  the  explofions  of  cannon  ;  the  mountain  appeared 
to  fhake  from  its  foundations;  the  air  on  that  fide 
next  -Mafcali  became  very  dark,  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder  were  heard.  Thefe  Teemed  to  iflfue  from  two 
caverns,  confiderably  below  the  fummit,  on  the  fide  of 
the  mountain,  and  were  accompanied  with  violent  blafts 
of  wind  like  a  tempeft. 

Thefe  terrible  phenomena  continued  and  increafed  ; 
iEtna  feemed  ready  to  Twallow  up  at  once  all  thofe  ma¬ 
terials  which  it  had  been  for  fo  many  years  difgorging, 
or  rather  about  to  fink  at  once  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  from  whence  it  appeared  to  have  been  elevated. 

The  profpeft  was  far  beyond  any  idea  that  can  be 
given  by  defeription  of  this  tremendous  feene.  The 
inhabitants  were  alarmed  beyond  meafure  ;  the  fight 
of  the  flames  driven  by  the  winds  againft  the  Tides  of 
the  mountain,  the  fliocks  of  the  earthquake,  and  the 
fall  of  rocks,  ftruck  the  imagination  with  a  horror  not 
to  be  conceived.  During  this  dreadful  commotion 
an  immenfe  torrent  of  water  was  emitted  from  the 
higheft  crater  of  the  mountain.  The  whole  fummit 
of  iEtna  was  at  that  time  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  (now.  Through  this  the  boiling  water  directed  its 
courfe  eaftward ;  and,  in  its  paffage,  met  with  fright¬ 
ful  precipices.  Over  thefe  it  daftied  with  the  utmoft 
violence,  adding  its  tremendous  roaring  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  horrors  of  this  awful  feene.  The  fnow,  melt¬ 
ing  inftantaneoufly  as  the  boiling  torrent  advanced,  in¬ 
creafed  its  deftrueftive  power  by  augmenting  its  quan¬ 
tity,  while  the  mifehievous  effects  of  the  heat  were 
fcarce  diminiflied  by  reafon  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
boiling  liquid  which  continued  to  pour  from  the  fum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain. 

This  boiling  torrent  having  dafhed  its  awful  cata- 
ra£ls  from  one  chain  of  rocks  to  another,  at  length 
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/Etna.  •  reached  the  cultivated  plains, 
s— - y— — '  a  number  of  jniles.  Here  it  divided  itfelf  into  feveral 
branches,  forming  as  many  deep  and  rapid  rivers j 
which,  after  feveral  other  fubdivilions,  difeharged 
themfelves  into  the  fea. 

Though  the  mountain  continued  to  difchaige  water 
in  this  manner  only  for  half  an  hour,  the  ravages  of  it 
were  very  terrible.  Not  only  thofe  of  common  inun¬ 
dations,  fuch  as  tearing  up  trees,  hurrying  along  rocks 
and  large  Hones,  took  place  here,  but  the  Hill  more 
dreadful  effedts  of  boiling  water  were  felt.  Every 
cultivated  fpot  was  laid  wade,  and  every  thing  touched 
by  it  was  dedroyed.  Even  thofe  who  were  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  torrent,  beheld  with  inexpreflible 
horror  the  deffrudlion  occafioned  by  it  -y  and  though 
the  alarming  noifes  which  had  fo  long  ilfued  from  the 
mountain  now  ceafed  in  a  great  meafure,  the  Hiocks 
of  earthquakes  and  the  violent  fmoke  which  continued 
to  iffue  from  the  mountains,  Hr  owed  that  the  danger 
was  not  over.  Two  new  openings  were  now  obferved, 
and  two  torrents  of  lava  began  to  make  their  way 
through  the  fnow. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a  dreadful  noife  was  again 
heard  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  co¬ 
lumn  of  very  thick  and  black  fmoke  began  to  ifiue 
from  it.  A  horrid  explodon  of  fmall  Hones  fucceeded  *y 
fome  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Maf- 
cali,  and  great  quantities  of  black  fand  to  Medina, 
and  even  quite  over  the  Hrait  to  Reggio  in  Calabria. 
On  the  Hutting  of  the  wind  to  the  northward  this 
fand  reached  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Agofla.  Two  days 
after  the  mountain  opened  again,  and  a  new  torrent  of 
lava  was  difeharged  y  which,  however,  advanced  very 
flowly  towards  the  plain,  moving  only  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  a  day.  It  continued  to  How  in  this  manner 
for  iix  days,  when  every  thing  appeared  fo  quiet,  that 
the  Canon  Recupero  fet  out  to  view  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place. 

Courfe  of  That  gentleman’s  defign  was  to  trace  the  courfe  of 
the  current  the  dreadful  torrent  of  water  above  mentioned.  This 
traced  by  he  was  very  ealily  enabled  to  do  by  the  ravages  it  had 
Recupero.  made  .  anc}?  by  following  the  channel  it  had  cut  all 
the  way  from  the  fea  to  the  fummit  of  the  volcano,  he 
found  that  this  immenfe  quantity  of  water  had  iffued 
from  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  After  iffuing 
from  the  crater,  and  increafing  its  flream  by  pafling 
through  and  melting  the  fnow  which  lay  immediately 
below  the  fummit,  it  defroyed  in  an  inHant  a  fine  and 
extenfive  foreH  of  fir-trees.  All  of  thefe  were  torn  up 
by  the  violence  of  the  current,  though  many  were  no 
lefs  than  24  or  30  inches  in  diameter.  He  obferved 
that  the  great  Hream  had,  in  its  defeent,  divided  itfelf 
into  four  branches  y  and  thefe  had  again  fubdivided 
themfelves  into  feveral  fmaller  ones,  eafiiy  diffinguiffi- 
able  by  the  quantity  of  fand  they  had  depofited.  Af¬ 
terwards  reuniting  their  Hreams,  they  formed  many 
iflands,  and  rivers  900  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  a  depth 
■which  could  not  eafiiy  be  determined.  Proceeding 
farther  down,  and  Hill  forcing  its  way  among  the  beds 
of  old  lava,  the  channel  of  the  waters  was  widened  to 
1500  feet,  until  it  was  again  co'ntra&ed  in  the  valleys 
as  before.  Every  objedl  which  Hood  in  the  way  of 
this  tremendous  torrent  was  moved  from  its  place. 
Enormous  rocks  were  not  only  hurried  down,  but  fe¬ 
veral  of  them  moved  to  more  elevated  fituations  than 
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which  it  overflowed  fer  thofe  they  formerly  occupied.  Whole  hills  o£  lava  ./Etna. 

had  been  removed  and  broken  to  pieces,  and  their '  1  ^ 

fragments  feattered  along  the  courfe  of  the  river,  and 
the  valleys  were  filled  up  by  vaH  quantities  of  fand 
vThich  the  waters  had  depofited.  Our  author  obferved, 
that  even  at  the  time  he  vifited  the  mountain,  about 
ten  years  after  the  eruption,  the  rvhole  fide  of  it  Hill 
bore  the  marks  of  this  deluge. 

On  M.  Houel’s  arrival  at  Jaci  Catena,  he  inquired 
for  the  phyfician  of  the  place  y  it  being  cuHomary  for 
firangers  to  do  fo  who  want  to  learn  any  thing  con¬ 
cerning  the  curiofities  of  the  country,  as  the  phyfi- 
cians  there  are  generally  thofe  who  have  any  preten- 
fions  to  literature.  By  this  guide  he  was  fhown  a  Account  o£ 
vTell  which  they  call  Holy  Water .  There  is  a  flight a  remark- 
of  Heps  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  that  of  the  a^le  * 
water.  The  well  itfelf  is  20  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
deep.  It  is  fupplied  by  three  different  fprings,  each 
of  which  is  faid  to  have  a  peculiar  taffe.  The  phy¬ 
fician  informed  our  author,  that  one  of  them  refem- 
bled  milk  in  its  taHe  j  another  taffed  like  foap  *,  and 
the  third  had  the  taffe  of  common  water :  but  our  au¬ 
thor,  after  taffing  each  of  them,  could  not  find  any  re¬ 
markable  difference. 

In  his  way  to  La  Trizza,  our  author  diicovered  Ancient^ 
fome  very  ancient  baths  with  Hoves.  They  had  been  J?*  e*efj  - 
built  here  on  account  of  a  fpring  of  warm  fulphureous 
water,  fuppofed  to  be  excellent  for  the  cure  of  cuta¬ 
neous  diforders  'y  and  for  wrhich  purpofe  they  are  Hill 
made  ufe  of.  They  are  now  called  the  Springs  of  St  Springs  of 
Ve?iera ,  of  whom  there  is  an  image  here.  The  foun-  ^'enera* 
tain  from  which  they  flow  is  on  a  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  The  water  taffes  very  difagreeably  of 
fulphur  $  and  depofites  a  quantity  of  white  impalpable 
powder,  adhering  to  herbs  and  Hones,  over  which  it 
paffes.  This  fubffance  our  author  calls  the  cream  of 
fulphur ;  though  it  is  probably  a  felenitic  fubffance 
formed  by  the  decompofition  of  the  fulphur,  and  the 
union  of  its  acid  with  fome  calcareous  matter  which 
held  it  in  folution  before. 

From  this  place  our  author  proceeded  to  the  fea-port  Balfaltic 
of  Trizza,  a  fmall  place,  which  with  the  adjacent  coun-™^^01’11' 
try  contains  only  about  300  inhabitants.  Off  the  har¬ 
bour  of  this  place  is  a  bafaltic  rock,  which  feems  to 
be  only  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  one  deflroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  air.  All  around  are  long  ranges  of 
bafaltes,  the  fpecies  of  which  are  very  various. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  Hand  round  the  fmall  har-Rocks  of 
hour  of  La  Trizza  :  and  from  this  view  we  nerceive 


view  we  perceive  a 
number  of  rocks  of  very  different  heights.  All  of  them 
appear  more  or  lefs  above  water,  though  fome  are  fo 
low  that  they  cannot  be  feen  without  approaching 
very  near  }  and  this  circumffance  renders  the  harbour 
inacceffible  to  veffels  of  any  confiderable  burden,  at  the 
fame  time  that,  by  reafon  of  the  depth  of  the  fea,  it 
is  impoflible  either  to  cut  or  unite  them  by  a  mole. 
The  principal  of  thefe  rocks  is  the  extremity  of  an 
illand,  one  half  of  which  is  ccmpofed  of  lava  placed  on 
a  bafaltic  bale  *,  over  this  is  a  cruff  of  pozzolana,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  kind  of  white  calcareous  matter  of  a 
pretty  hard  and  compadl  confidence  $  and  which,  by 
the  adlion  of  the  air,  affumes  the  appearance  of  knot¬ 
ty  porous  wood.  On  this  fubjedl  our  author  obferves, 
that  “  the  rock  at  feme  former  period,  had  become 
fo  hard  as  to  fplit,  and  the  clefts  were  then  filled  up 

with 


clops. 
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with  a  very  hard  matter  which  was  porous  on  all  fides 
like  fcoriee.  That  matter  afterwards  fplit  alfo  ;  leav¬ 
ing  large  interfaces,  which  in  their  turn  have  been 
filled  up  with  a  kind  of  compound  yellow  matter.  The 
illand  appears  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited,  but  is 
at  prefent  defatute  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  cul¬ 
ture,  only  the  people  of  La  Trizza  feed  a  few  goats 
upon  it.” 

lo  the  fouthward  of  the  harbour  of  La  Trizza  wTe 
obferve  feveral  fragments  of  bafaltes,  both  in  the  form 
of  needles,  and  in  that  of  prifmatic  columns  of  a  very 
regular  form,  and  which  may  be  ealily  ieparated  from 
one  another.  From  the  pofition  in  which  thefe  frag¬ 
ments  are  difpofed,  it  appears  that  the  mafs  to  which 
they  belong  mull  have  fullered  fome  very  violent  {hock ; 
otherwife  fuch  huge  rocks  could  never  have  been  bro¬ 
ken,  overturned,  and  fcattered  in  dire&ions  fo  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  original  pofitions.  In  one  of  thefe 
ruins  there  are  fome  parts  harder  than  the  retl,  which 
withfland  the  aCtion  of  the  air,  while  the  intervening 
fpaces  yield  to  it,  and  appear  to  be  thus  deftroyed.  In 
fome  others  this  effeCt  is  much  more  remarkable  ;  be- 
caufe  the  column  happens  to  be  much  farther  advanced 
towards  a  Hate  of  dilfolution,  the  parts  of  which  they 
confid  being  already  disjoined  5  and  in  each  of  thofe 
which  project  we  perceive  a  fiffure  :  which  {hows  that 
each  of  thefe  parts  may  be  divided  into  two.  “  They 
are  indeed  (fays  our  author)  actually  divided,  and 
difplay  a  convexity  iffuing  from  a  concavity,  like  a 
pile  of  hats  placed  one  upon  another,  when  they  are 
removed  one  by  one  5  which  is  a  very  curious  {insu¬ 
larity.”  G 

Prcmon-  Continuing  his  journey  Hill  fouthward,  our  author 
°f  the  .  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  the  Cadel  d’Aci.  This 

deftribecL CI *S  J*16  mo^  ^ingu^ar^y  curious  of  all  that  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Avtna.  The  ancient  mafs  of  it  is  en- 
clofed  between  two  bodies  of  lava  of  a  more  modern 
origin.  Thefe  compofe  the  rocks  on  which  Cadel 
d’Aci  is  fituated,  and  which  lie  under  the  foil  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Beyond  that  city  are  the  immenfe 
plains  of  the  lower  part  of  /Etna.  Thefe  gradually 
rife  till  they  reach  the  fummit,  which  is  hid  among 
the  clouds.  The  promontory  is  almoft  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  bafaltes,  the  interfaces  of  which  are  filled  up 
with  a  yellowilh  matter,  which  feems  to  be  a  clay 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  formerly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  the  illand -of  La  Trizza.  It  alfo  covers  the 
mafs  of  bafaltes,  and  has  produced  both  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  promontory.  Here  our  author 
law  a  number  of  women  employed  in  washing  webs  of 
cloth  in  the  fea:  and  takes  notice  of  the  dexterous  me¬ 
thod  they  have  of  lifting  it  up  in  folds,  and  packing  it 
on  their  heads  in  bundles  without  receiving  any  affid- 
ance.  At  the  foot  of  this  promontory  are  many  cu¬ 
rious  bafaltic  rocks. 

Great  All  along  the  e  a  Hern  fide  of  Mount  ./Etna  the  foil  is 

°f  broken,  but  filled  with  beautiful  varieties  of  bafidtes, 
highly  worthy  of  obfervation.  Indeed,  according  to 
our  author’s  opinion,  there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  fo 
rich  as  /Etna  in  bafaltes,  nor  where  fo  many  curious  fi¬ 
gures  of  it  are  to  be  feen. 

M.  Houel  having  fpent  fome  more  time  in  vifiting 
the  bafaltic  columns  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
fet  out  from  Aci  to  vifit  the  famous  ckefmit  tree  for  an 
hundred  horfes  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  In 
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his  way  thither  he  palled  through  the  villages  of  For-  /Etna, 
tezza,  Mangamo,  St  Leonardo,  St  Matteo,  and  La 
Macchia.  The  lan dfc apes  of  each  of  thefe  places  by 
itfelf  are  extremely  beautiful;  but  the  country  between 
them  is  a  frightful  wild  defert,  prefenting  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  extenfive  plains  of  black  lava,  which  at  a 
diilance  have  the  appearance  of  vait  quantities  of  pit-coal. 

The  roads  became  rougher  as  they  advanced  ;  but  the 
adjoining  fields  affumed  a  more  {railing  afpeCl.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  torrents  of  lava  (by  which 
the  plains  are  rendered  unfit  for  vegetation  for  a  great 
number  of  years)  have  rolled  rapidly  down  the  more- 
deep  fides  of  the  mountain  without  deitroying  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil. 

Travelling  through  very  difficult  roads,  and  often 
incommoded  with  dangerous  precipices,  our  author  at 
lad  arrived  at  the  celebrated  ehefnut  tree,  which  was 
the  chief  objeft  of  this  journey.  He  obferves,  that,  Great  num. 
all  over  this  fide  of  the  mountain  the  ehefnut  trees  bersorchei- 
tlirive  very  well,  and  are  carefully  cultivated  by  the  in-  nut  trees, 
habitants.  They  are  worked  into  hoops  for  calks,  and 
a  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article.  The  Particular 
great  one  which  he  came  to  vifit,  exceeds  the  fize  of  account  of 
other  trees  fo  much  that  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  the  great 
greated  admiration.  It  has  its  name  from  the  follow  -  tree* 
ing  circumdance.  Jean  of  Arragon  fpent  fome  time 
in  Sicily  on  her  way  from  Spain  to  Naples.  While 
here,  die  vifited  Mount  /Etna,  attended  by  her  princi¬ 
pal  nobility  ;  and  happening  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
dorm,  they  took  fhelter  under  this  tree,  wdiofe  branch¬ 
es  wrere  diffidently  extenfive  to  cover  them  all.  By 
others,  however,  this  dory  is  treated  as  a  mere  fable. 

According  to  our  author’s  account,  this  ehefnut 
tree  is  160  feet  in  circumference,  which  is  lefs  than 
Mr  Brydone’s  account  of  it,  but  quite  hollow  within  : 
wffiich,  however,  afieCfs  not  its  verdure  ;  for  the  chef- 
nut  tree,  like  the  willow,  depends  upon  its  bark  for 
fubfidence,  and  by  age  lofes  its  internal  part.  As  the  a  houfe 
cavity  of  this  enormous  mafs  is  very  confiderable,  the  and  oven 
people  have  built  a  houfe  in  it,  wdiere  they  have  an  hui]t  :,n  the 
oven  for  drying  nuts,  almonds,  and  chcfnuts,  &c.  Df  follow  °f 
which  they  make  conferves.  They  frequently  fupply 
themfelves  with  w*ocd  from  the  tree  w-hich  encircles 
their  houfe,  fo  that  it  feems  likely,  in  a  fiiort  time,  to 
go  to  ruin  through  the  thoughtlefs  ingratitude  of  its 
Inhabitants,  to  whom  it  gives  protection. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  tree  was  compofe d  oflsnotcom- 
a  number  of  others  grow  n  together  ;  but  our  author  is  Pofc(1  of  a 


number  of 

wrood  have  been  rent  afunder,  togerherT  ** 


For  he  fuppofes  that  the  bark 


of  a  different  Opinion, 
and  outer  part  of  the 

and  that  by  a  natural  motion  the  divided  parts  of  the 
bark  feeking  to  reunite,  or  rather  to  ffielter  themfelves 
from  the  action  of  the  external  air,  are  bent  inw  ards 
fo  as  to  form  circular  arcs,  wdiich  may  indeed  be  taken 
for  io  many  different  trees,  though  they  appear  proper¬ 
ly  to  belong  to  the  fame  trunk. 

Befides  this,  there  is  abundance  of  other  trees  in  Other  trees 
the  neighbourhood  very  remarkable  for  their  fize.  ofAad  di- 
Our  traveller  wras  diown  a  number  of  young  trees  0f  mentions, 
the  fame  fpecies,  all  very  beautiful  and  draight,  and 
almod  as  fmooth  as  poliihed  marble.  One  of  thefe 
was  38  feet  in  circumference,  and  there  was  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  Among  thefe 
there  wrere  feven  Handing  together,  which  have  receiv¬ 
ed  the  ..name  of  the  feven  brethren  Another  is  deno¬ 
minated 
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minated  the  Jl:ip ,  from  tlie  general  figure  of  its  top, 

*  ■  — v — — ^  which  has  fome  flight  refemblance  to  a  fliip.  Its  dia¬ 
meter  is  25  feet,  fo  that  the  circumference  cannot  be 
lefs  than  75.  In  thefe  extenfive  forefls,  however,  there 
are  chefnut  trees  of  every  age  and  fize. 

Snow  grot-  Our  author’s  next  vifit  was  paid  to  a  fnow  grotto, 
to  defcrib-  being  one  of  thofe  magazines  where  that  article,  fo  ne- 
ec*’  ceffary  in  the  hot  climate  of  Sicily,  is  preferved  for 

Foreft  of  jn  bjg  way  thither  he  viflted  the  foreft  of  pines  \ 

way8 to  it16  "diich  is  fo  much  furrounded  by  rocks  and  precipices, 
that  it  is  fcarce  acceflible  \  and  vail  numbers  of  the 
trees  are  dying  of  old  age.  Some  of  the  neighbouring 
peafants,  however,  now  and  then  attempt  to  carry 
them  off.  Our  author  faw  one  of  them  at  this  work. 

It  was  drawn  by  oxen,  who  were  yoked  to  it  by  a 
chain  connected  with  the  beam  by  an  iron  cramp. 
But  the  extreme  roughnefs  of  the  road  made  the  tree 
leap  and  bound  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  were  every  moment  in  danger  of  having  their 
legs  broken,  or  being  hurried  over  precipices  along 
with  their  driver  5  accidents  which  happen  not  unfre- 
quently,  and  which  render  this  occupation  lefs  gene¬ 
rally  pra&ifed  than  otherwife  it  would  be. 

The  fnow  grotto  is  but  lately  formed  by  the  a&ion 
of  the  waters  under  the  beds  of  lava,  and  carrying 
away  the  ftratum  of  pozzolana  below  them.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  on  a  mount  named  Finocchio ,  which,  though  of 
very  connderable  fize,  is  only  a  protuberance  on  the 
fide  of  Etna.  It  has  been  repaired  in  the  inflde  at  the 
expence  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  have  hired  this 
as  well  as  feveral  other  caVerns  in  the  mountain  for  the 
purpofe  of  holding  fnow,  which  they  have  ftill  more 
occaflon  for  in  their  ifland  than  the  inhabitants  of  Si¬ 
cily.  There  are  two  openings  above,  at  which  they 
throw  in  the  fnow  5  and  flights  of  fteps  have  been  cut 
to  thefe  as  well  as  in  the  internal  parts.  A  confider- 
able  extent  of  ground  is  levelled  and  enclofed  with  high 
wralls  above  the  grotto  \  fo  that  when  the  wind,  which 
at  this  elevation  blows  with  great  violence,  cariies  the 
fnow  down  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  it 
is  flopped  and  detained  by  the  walls  of  this  enclofure. 

It  is  then  thrown  into  the  grotto,  where  the  thicknefs 
of  the  beds  of  lava  which  cover  it  prevents  any  impref- 
fnow  is  pre-^10n  ^rom  t^ie  ^ummer  heat.  When  the  feafon  for  ex- 
vented  from  pmtation  comes  on,  the  fnow  is  put  into  large  bags, 
and  preffed  into  them  as  clofe  as  poflible;  Thus  it  is 
rendered  compact  and  heavy,  and  like  wife  runs  lefs  rifk 
of  being  affected  by  the  heat.  It  is  then  carried  out 
upon  men’s  fhoulders,  and  conveyed  to  the  (hoie  on 
mules.  Before  it  is  put  into  the  bags,  the  lumps  of 
fnow  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in  leayes,  which  is  ano¬ 
ther  prefervative  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  frefli  con¬ 
gelation  of  the  little  which  melts,  unites  the  maffes  fo 
together,  that  our  author  informs  us  he  has  feen  pieces 
of  the  fnow  preferved  in  this  manner  which  looked  like 
the  faireff  and  mofl  tranfparent  cryflal. 

Our  author’s  next  txcurflon  was  to  Mount  Roffo, 
or  the  Red  Mountain,  which  is  one  of  the  mouths  of 
iEtna,  and  through  which  it  difeharges  from  time  to 
time  great  quantities  of  lava,  fand,  allies,  &:c.  It  is 
the  mofl  celebrated  of  all  the  numerous  nlouths  which 
have  opened  on  the  flde  of  the  mountain,  though  it 
has  become  fo  noted  only  for  having  poured  forth  the 
matter  of  the  great  eruption  in  1669,  and  which  is  the 
mofl  remarkable  of  any  recorded  in  hiffory. 
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“  When  a  new  crater  (fays  our  author)  is  fortned 
on  Mount  iEtna,  it  is  always  in  confequence  of  fome 
fhock  that  is  powerful  enough  to  break  the  arches 
its  caverns.  Doubtlefs  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  formecp 
fliould  be  any  agent  endowed  with  fuch  force  ;  but 
when  fuch  a  fradlure  is  once  made,  it  is  neceffarily 
very  large,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  above  cannot 
but  be  broken  in  feveral  different  places  at  conflderable 
diffances  from  one  another.  The  matter  which  is  dif- 
charged  alwrays  iffues  from  the  principal  opening  and 
thofe  adjoining  to  it.  None  of  thefe  mouths,  however, 
continue  open,  excepting  that  which  is  dire&ly  in 
the  line  in  which  the  matter  is  difeharged  \  the  lava 
foon  choking  up  thofe  which  are  in  a  more  oblique 
dire&ion. 

Our  author  went  down  one  of  thefe  openings  with 
torches  )  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The 
defeent  was  extremely  difficult,  and  became  more  fo  in 
proportion  as  he  advanced.  This  crater  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  the  opening  through  which  he  defeended 
was  in  one  extremity  :  but  he  was  tempted  to  think 
that  the  crater  which  rifes  above  it  had  been  formed 
of  matter  difeharged  by  another  mouth  :  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  had  a  more  centrical  opening,  through 
which  the  ftones,  fand,  &c.  which  form  the  crater,  were 
difeharged. 

Four  of  the  mouths  of  this  mount  appear  to  be 
compofed  of  a  reddifh  pozzolana,  which  has  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Red  Mountain  ;  but  when  we  afeend 
the  pyramids,  or  rather  funnels  which  they  form,  we 
find  them  compofed  of  different  coloured  layers  of  fand. 

Some  of  thefe  are  of  a  bluifh-gray  colour,  others  of  a 
fine  yellovw,  and  fome  of  a  kind  of  green  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  gray  and  yellow,  while  others  are  of  a  red 
colour.  A  great  number  of  fmall  cryftals,  black  fchoerls., 
and  granites,  are  found  among  them,  as  well  as  pieces 
of  fcoria,  which  had  been  difeharged  by  the  volcano  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  and  glutinous  matter.  All  thefe 
mouths  have  internally  the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  their 
fhape  is  nearly  that  of  a  mutilated  cone  or  round  py¬ 
ramid.  This  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  confequence 
of  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  pulverized  matter  which 
the  volcano  difeharges  from  the  orifice  at  the  bottom. 

The  Tides  of  the  craters  are  not  all  of  one  height  5  the 
parts  to  the  eaft  and  ■weft  being  confiderably  higher 
than  the  intermediate  fummits,  becaufe  the  currents  of 
the  allies  paffed  alternately  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fell 
upon  thefe  Tides  in  greater  quantities  than  on  the  others) 
which  circumftance  has  given  to  this  volcano  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  two  fummits. 

M.  Houel,  having  finilhed  his  obfervations  on  Monte  Convent  of 
Rofio,  returned  to  the  convent  of  Nicolofi,  which  is  Nkolofi  de- 
nowT  only  a  lioufe  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers, 

The  Benediflines  of  Catana,  to  whom  it  belongs,  vifit 
this  place  only  when  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  as  the  pu-  * 
rity  of  the  air  renders  it  very  falutary  to  the  human 
conftitution.  A  folitary  brother,  however,  refides 
here  to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  and  to  fuperintend  the 
Cultivation  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Thofe  fathers 
once  poffeffed  an  extenfive  and  very  fertile  tra£l  of 
land  in  this  neighbourhood  \  but  the  eruptions  of  JEt na 
have  rendered  it  totally  incapable  of  cultivation.  This 
houfe  Hands  at  a  very  conflderable  height,  being  no 
lefs  than  2496  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Set¬ 
hi,  h  ting 
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JEtna.  ting  out  from  this  place  three  hours  before  day,  our 

v - '  traveller  directed  his  courfe  towards  the  grotto  of  the 

Grotto  of  goats.  In  his  way  thither,  he  paffed  over  feveral 
deferred  pla*ns  lava>  f°me  °f  them  ancient  and  others  more 

modern  :  but  the  roads  were  extremely  rough  and 
dangerous  ;  or  rather,  as  our  author  expreffes  himfelf, 
there  was  no  track  or  path  meriting  the  name  of  a 
road.  In  two  hours  they  reached  the  Regione  Sylvofa, 
where  an  immenfe  foreft  furrounds  the  mountain,  and 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  planted  by  the  hand  of 
nature :  for  there  the  ground  is  fo  high,  fo  full  of 
precipices,  and  fo  entirely  uninhabitable,  that  no  hu¬ 
man  being  could  ever  think  of  making  plantations  on 
it  $  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  winds  could  take 
up  feeds  from  the  plains  to  fow  them  on  fuch  a  lofty 


fituation. 

Beautiful  Thefe  majeftic  forefts  of  iEtna  afford  a  Angular  fpec- 

appcarance  tacle,  and  bear  no  referablance  to  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries.  Their  verdure  is  more  lively,  and  the  trees  of 
*Etna.  which  they  confift  are  of  a  greater  height.  Thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  they  owe  to  the  foil  whereon  they  grow ;  for 
the  foil  produced  by  volcanoes  is  particularly  favour¬ 
able  to  vegetation,  and  every  fpecies  of  plants  grows 
,  here  with  great  luxuriance.  In  feveral  places  where 
we  can  view  their  interior  parts,  the  moft  enchanting 
profpefts  are  difplayed.  The  hawthorn  trees  are  of  an 
immenfe  fize.  Our  author  faw  feveral  of  them  of  a 
regular  form,  and  which  he  was  almoft  tempted  to  take 
for  large  orange  trees  cut  artificially  into  the  figures 
they  reprefented.  The  beeches  appear  like  as  many 
ramified  pillars,  and  the  tufted  branches'  of  the  oak 
like  clofe  bullies  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
The  appearance  of  the  woods  in  general  is  exceedingly 
pi&urefque,  both  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  the  trees,  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
which  makes  them  rife  like  the  feats  in  an  amphitheatre, 
one  row  above  another  ;  difpofing  them  alfo  in  groups 
and  glades,  lb  that  their  appearance  changes  to  the  eye 
at  every  ftep  j  and  this  variety  is  augmented  by  acci¬ 
dental  circumftances,  as  the  fituation  of  young  trees 
among  others  venerable  for  their  antiquity  ;  the  effetts 
of  dorms,  which  have  often  overturned  large  trees, 
while  Items  (hooting  up  from  their  roots,  like  the  Ler- 
mean  hydra,  (how  a  number  of  heads  newly  fprung  to 
make  up  that  which  was  cut  off. 

About  three  hours  after  the  departure  of  our  tra- 
Grotto  of  V(qiers  fr0m  St  Nicholas,  they  reached  the  grotto  of 
hoC  Sf *rtS’  tlle  g°ats-  Is  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  ha- 
ejW  °rm_  ving  flowed  over  a  pile  of  fand  and  pozzolana  while  in 
a  fluid  (late,  fettled  and  cooled  in  that  fituation ;  and 
the  fand  or  pozzolana  being  afterwards  carried  off  by 
the  filtration  of  water  through  the  lava,  a  void  fpace 
has  been  left,  which  the  torrents  have  gradually  en- 
’  larged  to  its  prefent  fize. 

This  grotto  (lands  about  5054  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  de 
Sauffure.  It  affords  a  retreat  for  thofe  travellers  who 
vifit  the  fummit  of  iEtna,  who  generally  refrefh  them- 
felves  by  taking  a  re  pail  and  making  a  fire  at  the  en¬ 
try,  for  which  there  is  plenty  of  dry  wood  at  hand  ; 
while  the  fand  ferves  for  a  bed  to  repofe  on.  Here  our 
author  and  his  company  fupped,  and  about  midnight 
fet  off  for  the  fummit.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
the  moon  light }  and  our  author  advifes  all  thofe  who 
intend  to  vifit  the  top  of  iEtna  to  take  fuch  ^  time  fox 


their  journey  as  may  enable  them  to  enjoy  this  advan-  Altra. 
tage.  As  they  advanced  beyond  the  grotto  of  the  '*'■ 
goats,  the  trees  became  gradually  thinner.  In  a  (hort  ^cc“un^ 
time  they  were  fo  thin,  that  they  might  readily  be  j  6 
counted  ;  and,  proceeding  dill  farther,  only  a  very  few  ^£tna. 
were  feen  fcattered  here  and  there,  whofe  beauty  and 
fize  were  diminifhed  feemingly  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  A  few  clumps  of  trees  and  fome  tufts  of 
odoriferous  herbs  were  now7  only  to  be  feen  ;  and  in  a 
little  time  thefe  alfo  became  thinner,  affuming  a  wi-, 
thered  or  Hunted  appearance.  Then  they  are  nothing 
but  the  languilhing  remains  of  an  abortive  vegetation  5 
and  a  few  paces  further  even  this  difappeared,  and  the 
eve  was  prefented  only  with  barren  fand. 

Having  now  got  above  the  region  of  the  trees,  they  Snowy  and' 
entered  the  third,  wrhich  our  author  denominates  the  re-  bar«en  re¬ 
gion  of  fnow  and  llerility.  The  wind  became  more  " 

brifk  and  keen  as  they  advanced,  fo  that  they  could 
fcarce  keep  their  hats  upon  their  heads ;  and  our  au¬ 
thor  loft  his,  though  tied  on  with  a  handkerchief- 
Here  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  crofs  confider- 
able  dreams  of  water  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnow.  In  general  the  furface  was  fufficiently  hard  to 
bear  them  ,  but  our  author’s  mule  once  funk  up  to  her 
belly,  and  w?as  not  extricated  without  great  difficulty. 

Having  at  lad  overcome  all  difficulties,  they  arrived  Plain  on 
at  the  large  plain  on  the  fummit  of  iEtna,  and  in  the  fummit 
niidft  of  which  is  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  It  is  en-° 
tirely  compofcd  of  lava,  cinders,  ice,  and  fnowr ;  and 
has  been  ftyled,  ironically  as  our  author  thinks,  Monte 
Frumente .  Here  the  wind  continued  to  blow  with  Wind  ex- 

excedive  violence  $  and  our  author  informs  ns,  that  in  ceffively 
order  to  have  any  notion  of  its  keennefs,  we  mud  be 
accuftomed  to  feel  it  on  fome  very  elevated  ftation,  as 
it  is  impodible  to  judge  from  what  we  feel  at  inferior 
altitudes.  They  took  ffielter  behind  a  lump  of  lava,, 
the  only  one  which  appeared  in  the  whole  plain,  and, 
which  our  author  fays,  would  feem  defigned  cxpreisly 
for  the  (belter  of  travellers.  Here  they  lay,  wrapped, 
up  in  their  cloaks,  for  an  hour  :  but  as  loon  as  it  w  as 
day,  fo  that  they  could  diiliuguiffi  the  place  where  the 
fun  was  to  rife,  they  got  up  and  advanced  towards 
the  ruins  of  the  building  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Philofopher's  Tower.  The  wind  dill  blew  fo  violently, 
that  after  an  effort  of  four  minutes  they  fell  down  ex- 
haufted  :  but  the  extreme  cold  obliging  them  again  to 
get  up,  they  made  a  fecond  attempt ;  and  after  feveral 
intermiffions  of  this  kind,  at  lad  accomplidied  their  de- 
fign.  They  were  furprifed,  however,  to  find  nothing 
but  the  corner  of  a  wall  not  more  than  tw  o  feet  high, 
confiding  of  two  rows  of  unpolifhed  ftones  ;  great  part 
of  it  having  been  probably  buried  by  the  fand  and 
other  matters  difeharged  by  the  mountain.  Here,  be¬ 
ing  (heltered  from  the  wind,  and  the  day  advancing, 
they  began  to  enjoy  the  glorious  profpeCi  wffiich  every 
moment  became  more  extenfive.  At  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  the  horizon  wTas  ferene,  "without  a  (ingle  cloud. 

“  The  coaft  of  Calabria  (fays  our  author)  was  as  yet  Extenlive  . 
undiftinguiffiable  from  the  adjoining,  fea;  but  in  a  (hort  ProfP 
time  a  fiery  radiance  began,  to  appear  from  behind  the 
Italian  hills,  which  bounded  the  eaftern  part  of  the  pro- 
fpe6t.  The  fleecy  clouds,  which  generally  appear  early 
in  the  morning,  were  tinged  with  purple ;  the  atmofphere 
became  ftrongly  illuminated,  and,  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  rifing  fun,  appeared  filled  with  a  bright  effulgence 
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'M tna.  of  flame.  The  immenfl  elevation  of  the  fummit  of  JE t- 
'  na  made  it  catch  the  firft  rays  of  the  fun’s  light,  whofe 
vafl  fplendour,  while  it  dazzled  the  eyes,  di Aided  a  moft 
cherifliing  and  enlivening  heat,  reviving  the  fpirits, 
and  diffufing  a  pleafant  fenfation  throughout  the  foul. 
But  though  the  heavens  were  thus  enlightened,  the 
fea  (till  retained  its  dark  azure,  and  the  fields  and  fo- 
rells  did  not  yet  reflect  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  gra¬ 
dual  riling  of  this  luminary,  however,  foon  diflufed 
his  light  over  the  hills  which  lie  below  the  peak  of  /Et- 
na.  This  laft  flood  like  an  ifland  in  the  midfl  of  the 
ocean,  with  luminous  points  every  moment  multiplying 
around,  and  fpreading  over  a  wider  extent  with  the 
greatefl  rapidity.  It  was  as  if  the  univerfe  had  been 
obferved  fuddenly  fpringing  from  the  night  of  non- 
exiflence.  The  tall  forefls,  the  lofty  hills,  and  exten- 
five  plains  of  /Etna,  now  prefented  themfelves  to  view. 
Its  bafe,  the  vafl  trails  of  level  ground  which  lie  adja¬ 
cent,  the  cities  of  Sicily,  its  parched  Ihores,  with  the 
daihing  weaves  and  vafl  expanfc  of  the  ocean,  gradual¬ 
ly  prefented  themfelves,  while  fome  fleeting  vapours, 
which  moved  fwiftly  before  the  wind,  fometimes  veiled 
part  of  this  vafl  and  magnificent  profpeft.”  In  a  ftiort 
time  every  thing  wras  difplayed  fo  diftimftly,  that  they 
could  plainly  recognize  all  thofe  places  with  which  they 
were  before  acquainted.  On  the  fouth  were  feen  the 
hills  of  Camerata  and  Trapani on  the  north,  the 
mounts  Pelegrino  and  Thermini,  with  the  celebrated 
Enna  once  crowned  with  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proferpine.  Among  thefe  mountains  were  feen  a  great 
many  rivers  running  down,  and  appearing  like  as  many 
lines  of  glittering  filver  winding  through  a  variety  of 
rich  and  fertile  fields,  walking  the  walls  of  28  cities, 
while  their  banks  were  otherwife  filled  with  villages, 
hamlets,  &c.  rifing  among  the  ruins  of  the  moft  illu- 
llrious  republics  of  antiquity.  On  the  fouth  and  north 
were  obferved  the  rivers  which  bound  by  their  courfe 
the  vafl  bafe  of  Mount  /Etna,  and  afford  a  delightful 
profpeft  to  the  eye  5  while  at  a  much  greater  diftance 
were  feen  the  ifles  of  Lipari,  Alicudi,  Felicocide,  Pa- 
rinacia,  and  Stromboli. 

Having  enjoyed  for  fome  time  the  beauty  of  this 
magnificent  profpeft,  our  author  fet  about  making  a 
draught  of  the  place  from  which  the  view  w’as  taken  ; 
and  at  length  accomplifhed  it,  notwithftanding  the 
great  impediments  he  met  with  from  the  wind.  A- 
mong  the  obje&s  which  he  delineated  on  this  occafion, 
Philo  fo-  the  Philofopher’s  Tower  was  one.  It  feems,  he  fays, 

pher’s  tow-  not  to  be  very  ancient ;  neither  the  materials  of  which 
bed efCn”  **  con^s>  nor  ^ie  m°de  of  architecture,  bearing  any 
refemblance  to  thof  j  of  the  Creeks  and  Romans.  The 
furrounding  plain  feems  to  confift  entirely  of  a  black 
fand  intermixed  with  pieces  of  fcoria,  which  have  been 
formerly  thrown  out  by  the  volcano.  Beyond  that 
plain,  wrhich  riles  gently,  appears  a  cone,  the  fummit 
Defcnption  of  which  is  the  volcanic  crater.  When  viewed  from 
of  the  great  the  fouth  fide,  on  which  they  ftood,  this  crater  feems 
to  confift  of  a  number  of  fmall  hills.  Into  thefe  it  was 
broken  by  the  cmiflion  of  the  boiling  torrent  in  the 
year  1755.  When  difeharged  from  the  crater,  thefe 
waters  fpread  towards  the  right,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  a  mile  e  aft  ward  fell  in  a  cafcade  from  a  prodigious 
height. 

The  violence  of  the  wind  beginning  now  to  abate  a 


little,  the  travellers  fet  out  for  the  very  fummit,  in  or- 
der  to  take  a  view  of  the  great  crater  $  in  which  journey  * v 
(our  author  fays)  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  people, 
who  have  never  engaged  in  fuch  enterprifes,  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  obftacles  they  had  to  encounter.  This 
cone  (the  little  mountain  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton)  is  compofcd  of  allies,  fand,  and  pozzolana, 
thrown  up  at  different  times  by  the  volcano.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  fo  loofe,  that  the  adventurous  traveller  finks 
about  mid-leg  at  every  ftep,  and  is  in  conftant  terror 
of  being  fwallowed  up.  At  laft,  when  the  fummit  is 
reached,  the  fulphureous  exhalations,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  emitted  from  the  pores  of  the  mountain,  threa¬ 
ten  fuffocation,  and  irritate  the  fauces  and  lungs  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  very  troublefome  and  incef- 
fant  cough.  The  loofenefs  of  the  foil,  wffiich  gives 
way  under  the  feet,  obliges  the  traveller,  every  now 
and  then,  to  throw  himfelf  flat  on  his  belly,  that  fo  he 
may  be  in  lei's  danger  of  finking.  In  this  pofture  our 
author  viewed  the  wide  unfathomable  gulf  in  the 
middle  of  the  crater ;  but  could  difeover  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  which  iffued  from  a  number  of 
fmall  apertures  flattered  all  around,  and  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  noife.  Another  and  more  dreadful  Horrid 
found,  however,  iffues  from  the  bowels  of  the  volcano,  *?oifes  ^ue 
and  which,  according  to  our  author,  “  ftrikes  the  heart  burmrg 
with  terror,  fo  that  all  the  ftrength  of  reafon  is  necef-  gulf, 
fary  to  prevent  the  obflrver  from  flying  with  preci¬ 
pitation  from  fuch  a  dreadful  place.”  Several  travel¬ 
lers  wffio  had  vifited  this  cone  before  him,  were  fo  ter¬ 
rified  by  thefe  dreadful  founds,  that  they  fled  with 
the  utmoft  hafte  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

Our  author  compares  thefe  founds  to  a  diflharge  of 
cannon  in  the  wide  abyfs ;  the  noife  of  which  is  re¬ 
bellowed  throughout  all  the  caverns,  and  produces  a 
found  perhaps  the  moft  alarming  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
and  during  the  ftiort  fpace  in  which  he  liftened,  feveral 
of  thefe  diflharges  were  heard  to  follow’  one  another 
almoft  uninterruptedly. 

This  dreadful  noife,  our  author,  with  very  great  pro¬ 
bability,  fuppofes  to  be  occafioned  by  the  explofions 
of  the  internal  fire,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  ficus  of  the 
volcano  j  which,  ftriking  againft  the  fides  of  thefe  im- 
menfe  caverns,  the  lounds  produced  are  re-echoed 
through  their  cavities,  and  probably  multiplied  in  an. 
extraordinary  manner  5  fo  that  what  w’ould  be  only  a 
flight  cxplofion  in  the  open  air,  occafions  a  found  more 
tremendous  than  the  loudeft  thunder.  To  fuch  as  are 
convinced  of  this,  and  have  fufficient  courage  to  refill 
the  firft  impreflions  wffiich  thefe  founds  muft  unavoidably 
occafion,  they  will  in  a  ihort  time  not  only  appear  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fublime,  but,  by  their  variety,  even  fomewhat 
agreeable.  “  They  enable  us  (fays  our  author)  to  form 
fome  conception  of  the  fpace  through  which  they  muft 
pais  before  they  reach  the  ear,  and  of  the  vafl  extent 
and  width  of  the  hollows  of  the  mountain.” 

Having  for  fome. time  contemplated  this  awful  fpec- Impoffible 
tacle,  our  author  wiftied  to  meafure  the  crater  by  walk-  to  walk 
ing  round  it,  but  found  this  impoffible.  On  the  north  rouncl  tIie 
fide  the  furfacc  is  hard  and  fmooth,  the  allies  having  cmer* 
been  fo  far  diffolved  by  the  moifture  depofited  by  the 
fmoke  as  to  cement  into  one  uniform  ma'fs.  This  is 
fometimes  diffolved  even  into  a  fluid  ftate,  in  fuch  a 
H  h  2  manner 
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manner  as  to  run  down  the  Tides  of  the  cone  5  fo  that 


Figure  of 
the  crater. 


after  feveral  attempts,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  his  defign. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  crater  of  /Etna  taken 
on  the  brink  of  the  eaft  fide.  The  fore  ground  {aa)  cf 
the  figure  is  one  divifion  of  the  crater.  Beyond  it  are 
two  eminences,  b  and  c,  higher  than  that  on  which  fome 
human  figures  are  reprefented.  All  the  three  form  a 
triangle  nearly  equilateral ;  but,  when  viewed  from  any 
confiderable  diflance,  only  two  of  them  can  be  feen  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  Sicilians  have  termed  the  mountain 
bicorne ,  or  double-horned. 

The  fmoke,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  ifiues  from 
all  quarters,  either  from  chinks  or  holes  fcattered  over 
the  whole  crater.  But  the  fituation  of  the  principal 
mouth  is  in  the  midft  of  the  three  eminences.  Its 
diameter,  when  our  author  vifited  this  mountain,  was 
only  about  60  feet,  and  fo  filled  with  fmoke  that  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  could  be  difeovered.  From  the  height 
dy  the  rock  fituated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  print,  and 
on  which  the  human  figures  are  reprefented,  all  the  way 
to  the  rock  e  on  the  right,  the  diflance  is  no  more  than 
900  feet.  Our  author  obferved,  that  the  cone  is  not 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but  is  fituated  more 
towards  the  north  than  the  fouth.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  crofs  the  central  valley  f  on  account  of  the  loofenefs 
of  the  ground,  and  that  there  was  no  objedl  apparently 
worthy  of  the  rifk  he  mull  run  in  fo  doing.  At  the 
near  eft  view  he  took,  it  was  only  obferved  that  there 
tvas  fnow  lying  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  though  the  heat 
which  otherwife  prevailed  feemed  to  be  very  intenfe. 

The  fmoke  which  ifiues  from  the  crater  of  /Etna  is 
generally  carried  in  a  direction  from  fouth  to  north  5 
and,  as  it  brings  along  with  it  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  water,  the  latter,  condenfed  by  the  cold  winds, 
runs  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain  in  plentiful  ftreams, 
and  often  leaves  pretty  permanent  marks  of  its  courfc. 
Eruption  of  In  this  manner  he  accounts  for  the  great  erruption  of 
waiprm  water  in  1755,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  occa- 
fioned  only  by  an  unufual  quantity  of  water  falling  into 
the  burning  focus  of  the  mountain,  there  rarefied  into 
fleam,  and  aftemards  condenfed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
atmofphere. 

r  ot^ier  travellers  to  Mount  /Etna,  this  gentleman 
prevalent  ^ie  wind  blowing  from  the  fouth  5  and  he  is  of 

rm  the  top  opinion,  that  a  fouth  wind  blows  here  more  frequently 
ofJEtna.  than  any  other,  as  he  did  not  obferve  any  channels  cut 
by  the  water  on  any  other  fide  than  the  north.  Fie  had 
feveral  opportunities  of  making  this  obfervation,  having 
frequently  vifited  the  top  of  /Etna,  and  always  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  the  crater.  The  fand  on  the  eaft  and  weft 
fides  was  always  loofe,  wrhile  that  on  the  north  was 
compa&ed  into  a  folid  body.  The  three  iummits  were 
of  a  later  date  than  the  reft  of  the  crater,  having  been 
probably  thrown  up  by  fome  eruption  which  had  burft 
it  afunder.  The  black  fpots  on  the  fore-ground  repre¬ 
sent  a  number  of  hillocks  about  the  fize  of  mole-hills, 
from  which  a  fulphureous  vapour  conftantly  ifiues,  and 
by  which  the  adjacent  ground  is  tinged  of  an  ochrey 
colour.  This  vapour  ifiues  from  the  crevices  with  a 
kind  of  hollow  whiftling  noife  y  which  with  the  volca¬ 
nic  thunder,  fmoke,  and  noxious  fmell,  render  it  very 
difagreeable  to  ftay  here  even  for  a  few  moments. 

The  fmoke  is  reprefented  in  the  figure  precifely  as  it 
appeared  on  the  day  that  he  afeended,  which  was  very 
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warm.  But  it  does  not  always  rife  in  this^manner  )  for  Mtn a. 

when  the  cold  is  very  intenfe,  it  colle&s  into  a  body, v - 

and  thickens  around  the  edge  of  the  crater  :  on  vffiich 
occafion  it  is  condenfed  into  water,  which  diffufes  itfelf 
around  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  mixing  with  the 
allies  converts  them  into  a  kind  of  clay.  The  cold  Intenfe  coIcT 
on  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  fo  intenfe,  that  travel-  produced 
lers  very  often  find  their  clothes  infufficient  to  protedl 
them  5  and  it  is  remarkable  that  fuch  intenfe  cold  is  al-  C* 
w'ays  produced  by  a  fouth  wind.  The  day  that  our 
author  took  his  draught,  the  wind  blew  faintly  from 
the  north. 

The  bafe  of  Mount  /Etna,  according  to  M.  Houel’s  Account  of 
obfervations,  confifts  of  alternate  layers  of  lava  and  ma-  the  ftrata 
rine  fubftances,  which  have  been  depofited  fucceffively  *°ot 
one  upon  another.  Thefe  alternate  layers  extend  to 
an  unknown  depth.  They  muft  needs  go  as  far  down 
as  the  level  of  the  ftratum  of  lava  which  wras  difeharged 
by  the  volcano  at  its  firft  origin.  The  laft  depofited 
by  the  fea  is  a  range  of  calcareous  mountains  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  height,  and  which  are  placed  on  a  bafis  of 
lava.  Beneath  that  layer  of  lava  is  another  of  fea 
pebbles,  wdiich  are  well  known  to  be  rounded  by  their 
attrition  againft  one  another  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves.  This  layer  is  of  confiderable  depth,  and  lies 
upon  a  yellowifh  rock  confining  of  a  fpecies  of  indura¬ 
ted  fand.  The  river  Simeto  flows  over  this  rock, 
which  it  has  cut  away  confiderably.  That  part  which 
is  at  prefent  the  bed  of  the  river  is  much  higher  than 
the  bafe  of  /Etna  that  is  on  a  level  with  the  fea  ;  and 
not  the  leaft  thing  occurs  to  fuggell:  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  the  primary  bafe  of  the  volcano.  The  ma¬ 
rine  fubftances,  already  taken  notice  of,  lie  nearly 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  more  or  lefs  fo  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  furface  on  which  they  have 
been  depofited. 

/Etna  abounds  very  much  with  fprings,  fountains,  Great  niim* 
and  even  rivers  of  confiderable  magnitude.  Our  au-berof 
tlior  has  computed,  that  if  all  the  water  flowing  down  fPr*ngs  on 
the  fides  of  this  mountain  were  colledled,  it  w  ould  fill 
the  channel  of  a  river  36  feet  broad  and  6  in  depth. 

Many  of  the  fprings  afford  fine  fait  fome  are  very 
pure,  and  others  are  impregnated  with  noxious  fub¬ 
ftances  \  while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  ufe  in 
dyeing  particular  colours. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  notice  (fays  our  author),  that  Whence 
ftreams  of  water,  fome  of  them  more  copious,  others  a  large 
more  fcanty,  are  feen  to  iflue  at  all  different  degrees  of^^^J^ 
height,  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  riYe(p 
Even  in  fummer,  when  very  little  rain  falls  for  three 
or  four  months,  or  wrhen  perhaps  for  that  fpace  there  is 
no  rain  at  all,  and  for  three  of  which,  at  leaft,  there  is 
not  an  ounce  of  fnow  melted  )  even  then  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rivulets  continue  to  flovr  down  the  fides  of  /Et¬ 
na  \  and  at  the  fame  time  a  number  of  ftreams,  exter¬ 
nal  and  fubterraneous,  each  of  them  feveral  feet  wide, 
are,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  country  people, 
plentifully  fupplied  with  wTater. 

u  As  the*  trifling  quantity  of  fnow  which  is  melt¬ 
ed  here  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  and  the  ftili 
fmaller  quantity  depofited  by  the  clouds,  would  be 
totally  infufficient  to  fupply  thofe  ftreams,  and  muft 
be  all  abforbed  by  the  earth  for  the  fuppert  of  vege¬ 
tation,  thofe  ftreams  muft  proceed  from  fome  other- 
caufe,  whofe  efftfts  are  more  copious  and  perma¬ 
nent  3 . 
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rtent.  This  caufe  is  the  evaporation  of  thofe  aque¬ 
ous  particles  which  arife  from  the  conftant  ebulli¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  volcanic  focus.  Thefe  if- 
fuing  out  at  the  great  crater,  and  at  innumerable  chinks 
in  the  tides  of  the  mountain,  are  foon  condenfed  by 
the  cold  of  that  elevated  region  of  the  atmofphere, 
and,  percolating  through  the  earth,  give  birth  to  thofe 
numerous  dreams  in  quedion. 

u  A  volcano,  according  to  my  ideas,  cannot  fublifl 
without  water ;  nor  can  water  occupy  a  place  in  any 
volcanic  focus  without  being  changed  into  vapour. 
But  before  that  water  can  make  its  appearance,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  form  of  fmoke,  it  mult  have  filled  the 
whole  volcanic  cavern,  and  mud  have  been  forcibly 
preffed  by  the  action  of  the  fire  again!!  its  fides-:  it 
muft  next  have  condenfed,  and  affumed  the  form  of 
water  *,  in  which  date  it  mud  have  penetrated  through 
the  inclined  layers  of  fand  and  pozzolano  which  in¬ 
tervene  betwixt  the  different  drata  of  lava  )  for  thefe 
drata  lie  one  above  another,  and  are  full  of  chinks, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prefent  to  the  eye  an  appear¬ 
ance  pretty  much  refembling  that  of  the  infide  of  a 
tiled  roof.” 

It  has  been  a  quedion,  Whether  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  ALtna  were  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times  ?  At  fird  it  feems  impodible  to  give  a 


Signs  of  an 
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tion. 


Eruptions 
of  ./Etna 
more  fre- 

cientl/than  precife  an dver  to  fuch  a  quedion  ;  but  when  we  conli- 
aow.  der,  that  the  matter  in  the  volcanic  focus  was  then 
greater  in  quantity  than  at  prefent,  in  proportion  to 
the  fpace  which  it  occupied  }  that  the  cavities  were 
then  fooner  filled  with  vapour  }  and  that  the  centre  of 
the  focus  was  then  lefs  remote,  we  will  not  hefitate  to 
pronounce,  that  in  earlier  times  the  eruptions  were 
more  frequent  as  well  as  more  copious. 

The  fird  fymptom  of  an  approaching  eruption  is  an 
increafe  of  the  fmoke  in  fair  weather :  after  fome  time, 
a  puff  of  black  fmoke  is  frequently  feen  to  fhoot  up  in 
the  midd  of  the  white,  to  a  confiderable  height.  Thefe' 
puffs  are  attended  with  confiderable  explofions :  for 
while  Vefuvius  was  in  this  date,  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  went  up  to  its  top,  which  was  covered  with  (now : 
and  perceiving  a  little  hillock  of  fulphur,  about  fix 
feet  high,  which  had  been  lately  thrown  up,  and  burnt 
with  a  blue  flame  on  the  top,  he  was  examining  this 
phenomenon,  when  fuddenly  a  violent  report  was  heard, 
a  column  of  black  fmoke  fhot  up  with  violence,  and 
was  followed  by  a  reddifh  flame.  Immediately  a  fhower 
of  dones  fell}  upon  which  he  thought  proper  to  retire. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind,  in  all  probability,  precede  the 
eruptions  of  Aftna  in  a  much  greater  degree. — The 
fmoke  at  length  appears  wholly  black  in  the  day-time, 
and  in  the  night  has  the  appearance  of  ilame  ;  diowers 
of  afnes  are  lent  forth,  earthquakes  are  produced,  the 
mountain  difeharges  volleys  of  red-hot  done?' to  a  great 
height  in  the  air.  The  force  by  which  thefe  dones 
are  projected,  as  well  as  their  magnitude,  feems  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  mountain.  Signior 
P^ecupero  affured  Mr  Brydone,  that  he  had  feen  im- 
menfely  large  ones  thrown  perpendicularly  upwards  to 
the  height  of  7000  feet,  as  he  calculated  from  the  time 
they  took  to  arrive  at  the  earth  after  beginning  to  de- 
feend  from  their  greated  elevation.  The  larged  done, 
or  rather  rock,  that  was  ever  known  to  be  emitted  by 
Vefuvius,  was  12  feet  long  and  45  in  circumference. 
This  was  thrown  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  but  much  larger 


have  continued 
the  lava  begins  to  make 


ones  have  been  thrown  out  by  Mount  Aetna,  aimed  in  Adna. 
the  proportion  in  which  the  latter  exceeds  Vefuvius  in ** 
bulk.  Along  with  thefe  terrible  fymptoms,  the  fmoke 
that  iffues  from  the  crater  is  fometimes  in  a  highly 
electrified  date.  In  this  cafe,  the  fmall  allies  which 
are  continually  emitted  from  the  crater,  are  attracted 
by  the  fmoke,  and  rife  with  it  to  a  great  height, 
forming  a  vad,  black,  and  to  appearance  denfe,  column ; 
from  this  column  continual  fialhes  of  forked  or  zig-zag 
lightning  iiTue,  fometimes  attended  with  thunder,  and  Thunder 
fometimes  not,  but  equally  powerful  with  ordinary and 
lightning.  1  his  phenomenon  was  oblervea  by  ^lr  the  lmohe. 
William  Hamilton  in  the  fmoke  of  Vefuvius,  and  has 
alfo  been  taken  notice  of  in  that  of  Aetna  *,  and  where 
this  electrified  fmoke  hath  fpread  over  a  track  of  land, 
much  mifehief  hath  been  done  by  the  lightning  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it. 

When  thefe  dreadful  appearances 
fometimes  four  or  five  mouths, 

its  appearance.  This  is  a  dream  of  melted  mineral 
matters,  which  in  Vefuvius  commonly  boils  over  the 
top,  but  very  feldom  does  fo  in  ALtna }  owing  to  the 
great  weight  of  the  lava,  which  long  before  it  can  be 
raifed  to  the  vad  height  of  Mount  AStna,  burds  out 
through  fome  weak  place  in  its  fide.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  lava,  the  violent  eruptions  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  generally,  though  not  always,  ceafe  }  for  if  this 
burning  matter  gets  not  fudicient  vent,  the  commo¬ 
tions  increafe  to  a  prodigious  degree. — In  the  night¬ 
time  the  lava  appears  like  a  dream  of  fire,  accompanied 
.with  flame  }  but  in  the  day-time  it  has  no  fuch  appear¬ 
ance  :  its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a  white  fmoke,  which 
by  the  reflection  of  the  red-hot  matter  in  the  night  ai- 
fumes  the  appearance  of  flame. 

We  fliall  clofe  this  article  with  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  different  eruptions  from  Mount  Attna  which  are 
found  upon  record. 

I.  The  fird  mentioned  in  hidorv,  is  that  of  which  Lift  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  fpcaks,  but  without  fixing  the  pe-^1^11^5 
riod  at  which  it  happened.  That  eruption,  fays  he,earjjeft  pe- 


obliged  the  Sicani,  who  then  inhabited  Sicily,  to  for- riod. 
fake  the  eadern,  and  retire  to  the  fouthern,  part  of 
the  illand.  A  long  time  after  that,  the  Sicilians,  a 
people  of  Italy,  migrated  into  Sicily,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  that  part  of  the  illand  which  had  been 
left  defert  by  the  Sicani. 

2.  The  fecond  eruption  known  to  have  iffued  from 
this  volcano,  is  the  fird  of  the  three  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  }  of  none  of  which  he  fixes  the  date, 
mentioning  only  in  general,  that  from  the  arrival  of 
the  fird  Greek  colonies  that  fettled  in  Sicily  (which 
was  in  the  21th  Olympiad,  and  correfponds  to  the 
734th  year  before  the  Chridian  tera),  to  the  88th 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  425  before  Chrid,  ALtna  at 
three  different  times  difeharged  torrents  of  fire.  This 
fecond  eruption  happened,  according  to  Eufebius,  in 
the  days  of  Phalaris,  in  the  565th  year  before  the 
Chridian  aera.  The  affertion  of  Eufebius  is  confirmed 
by  a  letter  from  that  tyrant  to  the  citizens  of  Catania, 
and  the  anfwer  of  the  C atamans  (If,  after  Bentley’s 
Differtations  againd  their  authenticity,  any  credit  be 
due  to  the  Epidles  of  Phalaris).  But  Diodorus  gives 
both  thefe  pieces. 

3.  The  third,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  three  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thucydides,  happened  in  the- 65th  Olym- 
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piad,  in  the  477th  year  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  vrh 
Xantippus  was  archon  at  Athens.  It  was  in  this  fame 
year  the  Athenians  gained  their  boafted  viftory  over 
Xerxes’s  general  Mardonius  near  Plataea.  Both  the 
eruption  of  the  volcano  and  the  victory  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  are  commemorated  in  an  ancient  infcription  on 
a  marble  table  which  ilill  remains.  An  ancient  medal 
exhibits  a  representation  of  an  aftonifhing  deed  to  which 
that  eruption  gave  occafion.  Two  heroic  youths 

boldly  ventured  into  the  midll  of  the  flames  to  fave 
their  parents.  Their  names,  which  well  deferved  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  future  ages,  were  Amphinomus  and 
Anapius.  The  citizens  of  Catania  rewarded  fo  noble 
a  deed  with  a  temple  and  divine  honours.  Seneca, 
Silius  Italicus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  ancient 
authors,  mention  the  heroifm  of  the  youths  with  juft 
applaufe. 

4.  The  fourth  eruption,  the  third  and  laft  of  thofe 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  broke  out  in  the  88th  O- 
lympiad,  in  the  425th  year  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 
It  laid  w'afte  the  territory  of  Catania. 

5.  The  fifth  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Obfequens  and 
Orofius,  who  date  it  in  the  confulfhip  of  Sergius  Ful- 
vius  Elaccus  and  Quintus  Calpurnius  Pifo,  nearly  133 
years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  It  was  confiderable  5 
but  no  peculiar  fa£ls  are  related  concerning  it. 

6.  In  the  confulfhip  of  Lucius  /Emilius  Lepidus  and 
Lucius  Aurelius  Oreftes,  in  the  125th  year  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  Sicily  fuffered  by  a  violent  earthquake. 
Such  a  deluge  of  fire  ftreamed  from  /Etna  as  to  render 
the  adjoining  fea  into  which  it  poured  abfolutely  hot. 
Orofius  fays,  that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fifhes  were 
deftroyed  by  it.  Julius  Obfequens  relates,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifles  of  Lipari  ate  fuch  a  number  of 
thofe  fifties,  as  to  fuffer,  in  confequence  of  it,  by  a  dif- 
temper  which  proved  very  generally  mortal. 

7.  Four  years  after  the  laft  mentioned,  the  city  of 
Catania  wTas  defolated  by  another  eruption,  not  lefs 
violent.  Orofius  relates,  that  the  roofs  of  the  houfes 
were  broken  down  by  the  burning  afhes  which  fell 
upon  them.  It  was  fo  dreadfully  ravaged,  that  the 
Romans  found  it  neceffary  to  grant  the  inhabitants  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  to 
enable  them  to  repair  it. 

8.  A  fhort  time  before  the  death  of  Caefar,  in  the 
43d  year  before  Jefus  Chrift,  there  was  an  eruption 
from  Mount  /Etna.  Livy  mentions  it.  It  w-as  not 
diflinguifhed  by  any  thing  extraordinary.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  confidered  as  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Csefar. 

9.  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Caligula,  mentions  an 
eruption  from  Mount  /Etna  which  happened  in  the 
40th  year  after  the  Chriftian  aera.  The  emperor  fled 
on  the  very  night  on  which  it  happened,  from  Medina, 
where  he  at  that  time  happened  to  be. 

10.  Carrera  relates,  that  in  the  year  253,  there  was 
an  eruption  from  Mount  /Etna. 

1 1.  He  fpeaks  of  another  in  the  year  420  j  which 
is  alfo  mentioned  by  Photius. 

12.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  8x2, 
there  was  an  eruption  from  /Etna.  Geoffroy  of  Viter¬ 
bo  mentions  it  in  his  Chronicle. 

13.  In  the  year  I  r  69,  on  the  4th  of  February,  about 
day-break,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Sicily,  which 
was  felt  as  far  as  Reggio,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
ftrfilt.  Catania  was  reduced  by  it  to  ruins  j  and  in 
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that  city  more  than  15,000  fouls  perilhed.  The  bi- 
fhop,  with  44  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  were  w 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  roof  of  the  church  of  St 
Agatha.  Many  caftles  in  the  territories  of  Catania 
and  Syracufe  were  overturned  j  new  rivers  burft  forth, 
and  ancient  rivers  uifappeared .  The  ridge  of  the 
mountain  was  obferved  to  fink  in  on  the  fide  next 
Taormino.  The  fpring  of  Arethufa,  fo  famous  for  the 
purity  and  fweetnefs  of  its  waters,  then  became  muddy 
and  brackifh.  The  fountain  of  Ajo,  wrhich  rifes  from 
the  village  of  Saracenj,  ceafed  to  flow  for  two  hours  j 
at  the  end  of  which  the  water  gufhed  out  more  copi- 
oufly  than  before.  Its  waters  affumed  a  blood  colour, 
and  retained  it  for  about  an  hour.  At  Meflina,  the 
feaj  without  any  confiderable  agitation,  retired  a  good 
way  within  its  ordinary  limits ;  but  foon  after  re¬ 
turning,  it  rofe  beyond  them,  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  entered  the  ftreets  through  the  gates. 
A  number  of  people  who  had  fled  to  the  fhore  for 
fafety  were  {wallowed  up  by  the  waves.  Ludovico 
Aurelio  relates,  that  the  vines,  com,  and  trees  of  all 
forts,  were  burnt  up,  and  the  fields  covered  over  with 
fuch  a  quantity  of  ftones  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  cul¬ 
tivation. 

14.  Twelve  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1181,  a 
dreadful  eruption  ifliied  from  /Etna  on  the  eaft  fide. 
Streams  of  fire  ran  down  the  declivity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  encircled  the  church  of  St  Stephen,  but  with¬ 
out  burning  it. 

Nicolas  Speciale,  who  relates,  though  he  did  not  fee, 
this  event,  wras  witnefs  to  another  conflagration  on 
/Etna  48  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1329,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  of  which  he  has  given  a  defcription. 

15.  On  that  day,  fays  he,  about  the  hour  of  vef- 
pers,  /itna  wTas  ftrongly  convulfed,  and  uttered  dread¬ 
ful  noifes  ;  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 
but  all  Sicily,  were  ftruck  with  confternation  and 
alarm.  On  a  fudden,  a  terrible  blaze  of  fire  iffued 
from  the  fouthern  fummit,  and  fpread  over  the  rocks 
of  Mazarra,  which  are  always  covered  with  fnow.  , 
Together  with  the  fire,  there  appeared  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke.  After  funfet,  the  flames  and  the  ftones  that 
iffued  out  with  them  were  feen  to  touch  the  clouds. 
The  fire  making  way  for  itfelf  with  the  moft  furious 
impetuofity,  burnt  up  or  reduced  to  ruins  all  thofe 
ftruElures  which  the  piety  of  former  times  had  confe- 
crated  to  the  Deity.  The  earth  yawning,  fwallowed 
up  a  great  many  fprings  and  rivulets.  Many  of  the 
rocks  on  the  fhore  of  Mafcali  were  fhaken  and  dafhed 
into  the  fea.  A  fucceflion  of  thefe  calamities  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  bowels  of  /Etna 
were  again  heard  to  rebellow.  The  conflagration  of 
Mazarra  ilill  went  on  unextinguifhed.  The  earth 
opened  near  the  church  of  St  John,  called  11  Papari- 
necca  ;  on  the  fouth  fide  fire  iffued  from  the  gap  w  ith 
great  violence  :  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  day,  the 
fun  was  obfcured  from  morning  to  evening  with  clouds 
of  fmoke  and  afhes,  as  entirely  as  in  an  eclipfe.  Ni¬ 
colas  Speciale  went  towards  the  new'-opened  crater,  to 
obferve  the  fire  and  the  burning  ftones  wftfich  were 
iffuing  from  the  volcano.  The  earth  rebellowed  and 
tottered  under  his  feet ;  and  he  faw  red  hot  ftones  if- 
fue  four  times  fucceflively  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  from 
the  crater,  with  a  thundering  noife,  the  like  of  which, 
he  fays,  he  had  never  before  heard. 

In 
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In  a  few  days  after  this,  all  the  adjacent  fields  were 
burnt  up  by  a  {hower  of  fire  and  fulphureous  afiies  5 
and  both  birds  and  quadrupeds  being  thus  left  defti- 
tute  of  food,  died  in  .great  numbers.  A  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fifties  likewife  died  in  the  rivers  and  the  conti¬ 
guous  parts  of  the  fea.  “  I  cannot  think  (fays  he)  that 
either  Babylon  or  Sodom  was  deftroyed  with  fach  aw¬ 
ful  fcverity.” — The  north  winds,  v/hich  blew  at  the 
time,  carried  the  afaes  as  far  as  Malta.  Many  perfons 
of  both  fexes  died  of  terror. 

16.  Scarce  had  four  years  elapfed  after  this  terrible 
event,  when  ./Etna  made  a  new  explofion,  and  dif- 
charged  vollies  of  Hones,  caufing  the  neighbouring 
fields  to  tremble.  This  happened  in  the  year  1333. 

17.  Forty-eight  years  after  this,  on  the  25th  of 
Auguft  1381,  an  eruption  from  /Etna  fpread  its  rava¬ 
ges  over  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Catania,  and 
burnt  up  the  olive  yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city. 

18.  In  the  year  1444,  63  years  after  the  laft  erup¬ 
tion,  a  torrent  of  lava  iftued  from  /Etna  and  ran  to¬ 
wards  Catania.  The  mountain  fliook*,  and  the  (hocks 
were  fo  violent,  that  feveral  huge  mafles  of  rock  were 
broken  from  its  fummit,  and  hurled  into  the  abyfs 
with  a  tremendous  noife. 

19.  After  this  Etna  was  fcarce  at  reft  for  1 8  months 
or  two  years.  On  Sunday  the  25th  of  September  1446, 
about  an  hour  after  funfet,  an  eruption  iftued  from 
the  place  called  La  Pietra  di  Ma%arra,  This  erup¬ 
tion  was  foon  over. 

20.  On  the  following  year,  1447,  on  the  21ft:  of 
September,  there  was  another,  with  a  good  deal  of 
fire  j  but  this  eruption  was  likewife  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion. 

21.  /Etna  now'  ceafcd  to  emit  fire,  and  that  for  a 
confiderable  time.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  not 
only  afcended  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  but  even, 
if  we  may  credit  accounts,  went  doivn  into  the  fiery 
gulf,  and  believed  the  volcanic  matter  to  be  now  ex- 
h  lulled  :  But  on  the  25th  of  April  1536,  near  a  cen¬ 
tury  from  the  flight  eruption  in  1447,  a  ftrong  wind 
arofe  from  the  weft,  and  a  thick  cloud,  reddifti  in  the 
middle,  appeared  over  the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 
At  the  very  fame  inftant  a  large  body  of  fire  iftued 
from  the  abyfs,  and  fell  with  the  noife  and  rapidity  of 
a  torrent  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountain,  break¬ 
ing  down  the  rocks,  and  deftroying  the  (locks  and  eve¬ 
ry  other  animal  that  was  expofed  to  its  fury.  From 
the  fame  crater,  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  there 
iftued  at  the  fame  time  a  ftream  of  fire  more  terrible 
than  the  other,  and  held  its  courfe  towards  the  weft. 
It  ran  over  Bronte,  Adrans,  and  Callelli.  It  confid¬ 
ed  entirely  of  fulphur  and  bitumen.  On  the  fame  day 
the  church  of  St  Leon,  which  ftood  in  a  wood,  was 
firft  demolifhed  by  the  (hocks  of  the  earthquake,  and 
its  ruins  after  that  confumed  by  the  fire.  Many 
chafrns  were  opened  in  the  Tides  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
from  thofe  iftued  fire  and  burning  ftones,  which  darted 
up  into  the  air  with  a  noife  like  that  produced  by  a 
fmart  difeharge  of  artillery. .  Francis  Negro  de  Piaz¬ 
za,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  who  lived  at  Lentini,  wifti- 
mg  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  eruptions,  and  to  make 
feme  obfervations  which  he  thought  might  be  of  con- 
.fequence,  was  carried  off  and  burnt  to  aftses  by  a  volley 


of  the  burning  ftones.  This  conflagration  of  ./Etna 
lafted  Ibme  weeks.  v  - 

22.  In  lefs  than  a  year,  on  the  17th  of  April  1537, 
the  river  Simeto  fwelled  fo  amazingly  as  to  overtiow 
the  adjacent  plains,  and  carry  off  the  country  people 
and  their  cattle  and  other  animals.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  country  around  Paterno,  the  neighbouring  caftles, 
and  more  than  500  houfes,  were  deftroyed  by  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  river  ;  and  rnoft  of  the  wood  was  torn 
up  by  the  roots  by  violent  blafts  of  wind.  Thefe  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  elements  v/ere  occafioned  by  Etna, 
which  on  the  nth  of  the  following  month  was  rent 
in  feveral  places,  difclofing  fiery  gulfs,  and  pouring 
out  a  deluge  of  fire  in  more  terrible  torrents  than 
thofe  of  the  preceding  year.  They  directed  their- 
courfe  towards  the  monaftery  of  St  Nicholas  d ’Arena  ; 
deftroyed  the  gardens  and  vineyards  ;  and  proceeding, 
onwards  towards  Nicolofi,  burnt  Montpellieri  and  Fal- 
lica,  and  deftroyed  the  vineyards  and  moft  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  When  the  conflagration  ceafed,  the  Turn-  . 
mit  of  the  mountain  funk  inwards  with  fuch  a  noife, 
that  all  the  people  in  the  ifland  believed  the  laft  day 
to  be  arrived,  and  prepared  for  their  end  by  extreme 
uneftion.  Thefe  dreadful  difturbances  continued 
through  the  whole  year,  more  efpecially  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguft,  during  which  all  Sicily  was  in 
mourning.  The  fmoke,  the  noife,  and  the  (hocks  o£ 
the  earthquake,  affe&ed  the  whole  iiland  ;  and  if  Fi- 
lotes  may  be  believed,  who  relates  this  event,  many  of 
the  Sicilians  were  ftruck  deaf  by  the  noife.  Many 
ftru&ures  were  demolifhed  ;  and  among  others  the 
caftle  of  Corleone,  though  more  than  25  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  the  volcano. 

23.  During  the  fucceeding  30  years  there  was  no 
difturbance  of  this  nature.  At  the  end  of  that  fpace, 

Sicily  was  alarmed  by  a  new  eruption  from  the  moun¬ 
tain.  ./Etna  difeharged  new  ftreams  of  fire,  and  co¬ 
vered  the  adjacent  country  with  volcanic  allies,  v/hich 
entirely  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandman. 

24.  In  the  year  1579,  ./Etna  renewed  its  ravages; 
but  no  particular  account  of  the  damage  which  it  did 
upon  this  occafion  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us.. 

25.  Twenty-five  years  had  elapfed,  when  .Etna,  in 
the  month  of  June  1603,  flamed  with  new  fury.  Pe¬ 
ter  Carrera  affirms,  that  it  continued  to  emit  flames  for 
the  fpace  of  33  years,  till  1636,  without  interruption, 
but  not  always  with  the  fame  violence.  In  1607,  the 
ftreams  of  lava  which  flowed  from  it  deftroyed  the 
woods  and  vineyards  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain. 

In  1609,  they  turned  their  courfe  towards  Aderno, 
and  deftroyed  a  part  of  the  foreft  del  Pino,  and  a  part 
of  the  wood  .called  la  .Scia??ihrita^  with  many  vineyards 
in  the  diftrift  Cofterna.  Thefe  torrents  of  lava  con¬ 
tinued  to  flow  for  three  months.  In  the  year  1614-, 
a  new  effort  of  the  fubterraneous  fire  opened  another 
crater,  from  which  fire  was  difeharged  on  Randazza, 
in  the  diftii£l  called  if  P ire.  The  fire  continued  to 
flame  for  10  or  12 /years  longer. 

26.  The  fame  Peter  Carrera  relates,  that  a  dreadful 
conflagration  happened  in  the  year  1 664,  of  wdiich  he 
himfelf  was  witnefs.  It  happened  on  the  13th  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  lafted  without  interruption,  but  with  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  violence,  till  the  end  of  May  1678. 

But  in  1669  the  inhabitants  of  Nicolofi  were  obliged 
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tu  forfake  tlieir  houfes,  which  tumbled  down  foon  after 
W  they  left  them.  The  crater  on  the  fummit  of  JEtna 
had  not  at  this  time  a  threatening  afpe<ft,  and  every 
thing  there  continued  quiet  till  the  25th  of  March  : 
but  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  an  hour  before  night, 
the  air  was  obferved  to  become  dark  over  the  village 
la  Pedara  and  all  that  neighbourhood  \  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  country  thought  that  an  almoft  total 
eclipfe  was  taking  place.  Soon  after  funfet,  frequent 
d locks  of  earthquakes  began  to  be  felt  *,  thefe  were  at 
firft  weak,  but  continued  till  day-break  to  become 
more  and  more  terrible.  Nicolofi  was  more  affe&ed 
than  any  other  trad*  of  country  on  that  fide  of  ALtna  3 
about  noon  every  houfe  was  thrown  to  the  ground  \ 
the  inhabitants  fled  in  conflernation,  and  invoking  the 
protection  of  heaven.*  On  the  10th  of  March  a  chafm 
fever al  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  open¬ 
ed  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain  5  from  which,  about  two 
hours  before  day,  there  arofe  a  bright  light,  and  a  very 
flrong  fulphureous  exhalation  was  diffufed  through  the 
atmofphere. 

About  1 1  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fame  day,  after 
dreadful  fhocks  of  earthquake,  a  crater  was  opened  on 
the  hill  called  ties  Noifettes ,  from  which  there  iflued 
huge  volumes  of  fmoke,  nbt  accompanied  with  fire, 
allies,  or  ffones,  but  with  loud  and  frequent  claps  of 
thunder,  difplaving  all  the  different  phenomena  with 
which  thunder  is  at  different  times  attended.  And 
what  was  very  remarkable,  the  chafm  was  formed  on 
the  fouth  fide,  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  fame  day  another  chafm  was  form¬ 
ed  two  miles  lower,  from  which  iffued  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  noife  and  earth¬ 
quake.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  four 
other  chafm s  were  opened  towards  the  fouth,  in  the 
fame  direction,  accompanied  during  their  formation 
with  the  fame  phenomena,  and  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  hill  called  la  Pufara. 

#  About  1 2  paces  beyond  that,  another  of  the  fame 
kind  was  formed.  On  the  fucceeding  night,  a  black 
fmoke,  involving  a  quantity  of  ilones,  iflued  front 
this  laft  chafm  ;  it  clifcharged  at  the  fame  time  flakes 
of  a  dark  earth-coloured  fpongy  matter,  which  became 
hard  after  they  fell.  There  ilfued  from  the  fame  gulf 
a  Itream  of  lava,  which  held  its  courfe  into  a  lake  cal¬ 
led  la  Hardia,  fix  miles  from  Montpellieri,  and  on  its 
way  thither  deftroyed  many  dwelling-houfes  and  other 
buildings  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

On  the  next  day,  March  12th,  this  flream  of  Are 
dire&ed  its  courfe  towards  the  tra£!  of  country  called 
MalpaJJo ,  which  was  inhabited  by  800  people  :  in  the 
fpace  of  20  hours  it  w7as  entirely  depopulated  and  laid 
wafle.  The  lava  then  took  a  new  dire&ion,  in  which 
it  deftroyed  fome  other  villages. 

The  mount  of  Montpellieri  wras  next  deftroyed  with 
all  the  inhabitants  upon  it. 

On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  the  ftream  of  Are  was 
in  fome  places  two  miles  broad.  It  now'  attacked  the 
large  village  of  Mazzalucia  5  and  on  the  fame  day  a 
vaft  gulf  was  formed,  from  which  wTere  difeharged  fand 
or  afhes,  which  produced  a  hill  whh  tw?o  fummits,  twTo 
miles  in  circumference  and  150  paces  high.  It  w7as 
obferved  to  confift  of  yellow,  white,  black,  gray,  red, 
and  green  ftones. 

The  new  mount  of  Nicolofi  continued  to  emit  afhes 
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for  the  fpace  of  three  months  $  and  the  quantity  dif-  J£ tniw 
charged  was  fo  great  as  to  cover  all  the  adjoining  traft ' 
of  country  for  the  fpace  of  15  miles:  fome  of  thefe 
afhes  \yere  conveyed  by  the  winds  as  far  as  Medina  and 
Calabria  5  and  a  north  wand  arifing,  covered  all  the 
fouthern  country  about  Agofla,  Lentini,  and  even  be¬ 
yond  that,  in  the  fame  manner. 

#  While  at  that  height  on  Nicolofi  fo  many  extraor¬ 
dinary  appearances  were  pafling,  the  higheft  crater 
on  the  fummit  of  JE tna  flill  preferved  its  ufual  tran¬ 
quillity. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  about  one  in  the  morning, 
the  tv  hole  mountain,  even  to  the  moft  elevated  peak, 
w^as  agitated  by  a  moft  violent  earthquake.  The  high¬ 
eft  crater  of  Aitna,  which  was  one  of  the  loftieft  parts 
of  the  mountain,  then  funk  into  the  volcanic  focus  *, 
and  in  the  place  which  it  had  occupied,  there  now  ap¬ 
peared  nothing  but  a  w  ide  gulf  more  than  a  mile  in  ex¬ 
tent,  from  which  there  iflued  enormous  mafles  of  fmcke, 
allies,  and  ftones.  At  that  period,  according  to  the 
hiftorian  of  this  event,  the  famous  block  of  lava  on 
Mount  Frumento  was  difeharged  from  the  volcanic 
focus. 

In  a  fhort  time  after,  the  torrent  of  fire,  which  flill 
continued  to  flow,  dire&ed  its  courfe  towards  Catania 
with  redoubled  noife,  and  accompanied  with  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  afhes  and  burning  ftones  than  be¬ 
fore.  For  feveral  months  many  molt  alarming  fhocks 
of  earthquakes  w7ere  felt }  and  the  city  w7as  threatened 
with  deftrudion  by  the  torrent  of  fire.  In  vain  they 
attempted  to  turn  or  divert  its  courfe  *,  the  lava  role 
over  the  w^alls,  and  entered  by  an  angle  near  the  Bene- 
di&ine  convent  on  the  nth  of  June  following.  This 
awrful  event  is  related  by  Francis  Monaco,  Charles 
Mancius,  Vincent  Auria,  and  Thomas  Thedefchi. 

A  defeription  of  the  lava  iffuing  from  Mount  Altna  Lord  Win* 
in  1 669  w^as  fent  to  the  court  of  England  by  Lord  chelfea’s 
Winchelfea,  wdio  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Ca-account 
tania  in  his  way  home  from  an  embafly  at  Conftanti- 
nople.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  ex- 
trad  of  it.  “  When  it  was  night,  I  went  upon  two 
towyers  in  divers  places  5  and  I  could  plainly  fee,  at 
ten  miles  diftance,  as  we  judged,  the  fire  begin  to  run 
from  the  mountain  in  a  dir ed  line,  the  flame  to  afeend 
as  high  and  as  big  as  one  of  the  greateft  fteeples  in 
your  Majefty’s  kingdoms,  and  to  throw  up  great  ilones 
into  the  air  \  I  could  difeern  the  river  of  fire  to  de- 
feend  the  mountain  of  a  terrible  fiery  or  red  colour, 
and  ftones  of  a  paler  red  to  fwim  thereon,  and  to  be 
fome  as  big  as  an  ordinary  table.  We  could  fee  this 
fire  to  move  in  feveral  other  places,  and  all  the  coun¬ 
try  covered  with  fire,  afeending  with  great  flames  in 
many  places,  fmoking  like  to  a  violent  furnace  of  iron 
melted,  making  a  noife  with  the  great  pieces  that  fell, 
efpecially  thofe  that  fell  into  the  fea.  A  cavalier  of 
Malta,  who  lives  there,  and  attended  me,  told  me, 
that  the  river  wTas  as  liquid,  where  it  iflues  cut  of  the 
mountain,  as  water,  and  came  out  like  a  torrent  wflth 
great  violence,  and  is  five  or  fix  fathom  deep,  and  as 
broad,  and  that  no  ftenes  fink  therein.” 

The  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&iens 
is  to  the  fame  purpofe.  We  are  there  told,  that  the 
lava  is  “  nothing  elfe  than  diverfie  kinds  of  metals  and 
minerals,  rendered  liquid  by  the  fiercenefs  of  the  fire 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  boiling  up  and  gufliing 
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forth  as  the  water  doth  at  the  head  of  fome  great  ri¬ 
ver  5  and  having  run  in  a  full  bod)'  for  a  llone’s  call  or 
mora,  began  to  craft  or  curdle,  becoming,  when  cold, 
ihofe  hard  porous  Hones  which  the  people  call  feiafri, 
Thefe,  though  cold  in  comparifon  of  what  firlt  iifues 
from  the  mountain,  yet  retained  fo  much  heat  as  to 
refemble  huge  cakes  ot  fea-coal  ftrongly  ignited,  and 
came  tumbling  over  one  another,  bearing  down  or 
burning  whatever  was  in  their  way. — In  this  manner 
the  lava  proceeded  (lowly  on  till  it  came  to  the  fea, 
when  a  mod  extraordinary  conflidl  enfued  betwixt  the 
two  adverfe  elements.  The  noife  was  vaftly  more 
dreadful  than  the  loudeft  thunder,  being  heard  through 
the  whole  counlry  to  an  immenfe  diftance  5  the  water 
feemed  to  retire  and  diminilli  before  the  lava,  while 
clouds  of  vapour  darkened  the  fun.  The  whole  fifh  on 
the  coaft  were  deftroyed,  the  colour  of  the  fea  itfelf 
was  changed,  and  the  tranfparency  of  its  waters  loft  for 
many  months. 

While  this  lava  was  bluing  in  fuch  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity,  the  merchants,  whofe  account  is  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions,  attempted  to  go  up  to  the 
mouth  itfelf;  but  durftnot  come  nearer  than  a  furlong, 
left  they  ftiould  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  vaft  pillar 
of  afhes,  which  to  their  appreheniion  exceeded  twice 
the  bignefs  of  St  Paul’s  fteeple  in  London,  and  went 
up  into  the  air  to  a  far  greater  height ;  at  the  mouth 
itfelf  was  a  continual  node,  like  the  beating  of  great 
waves  of  the  fea  againft  rocks,  or  like  diftant  thunder, 
which  fometimes  was  fo  violent  as  to  be  heard  60,  or 
even  100  miles  off;  to  which  diftance  alfo  part  of  the 
afhes  was  carried.  Some  time  after,  having  gone  up, 
they  found  the  mouth  from  whence  this  terrible  deluge 
iffued  to  be  only  a  hole  about  10  feet  diameter.  This 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  Mr  Brydone  ;  and  is  probably  the 
fame  through  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  defeeuded 
into  the  fubterranean  caverns  already  mentioned. 

27.  Some  years  after  this  conflagration,  a  new  burn- 
ing  gulf  opened  in  the  month  of  December  1682  on 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  fpread  its  lava  over 
the  hill  of  Mazari'a. 

28.  On  the  24th  of  May  1686,  about  ten  in  the 
evening,  a  new  eruption  burft  out  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  fide  contiguous  to  the  hill  del 
Lue.  Such  a  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  was  thrown 
out  as  confumed  woods,  vineyards,  and  crops  of  grain, 
for  four  leagues  round.  It  Hopped  its  courfe  in  a 
large  valley  near  the  caftle  of  Mafcali.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  neighbourhood  had  afeended  a  hill  be¬ 
tween  the  wood  of  Catania  and  the  confines  of  Cirrita 
to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  lava  :  but  the  hill,  on 
a  ludden,  funk  inwards,  and  they  were  buried  alive. 

29.  /Etna  was  now  long  quiet  ;  for  no  lefs  a  fpace 

of  time  indeed  than  one  half  of  the  prefent  age.  In 
the  year  1755  its  eruptions  were  renewed.  It  open¬ 
ed  near  Mount  Lepra,  and  emitted  as  ufual  fire  and 
fmoke  ;  after  which  it  remained  quiet  onlv  for  eight 
years.  '  6 

30.  In  the  year  1763,  there  was  an  eruption  which 
continued  three  months,  but  with  intervals.  /Etna 
was  at  firft  heard  to  rebellow.  Flames  and  clouds  of 
fmoke  were  ieen  to  ifiue  out,  fometimes  filver-colour- 
ed,  and  at  other  times,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell 
upon  them,  of  a  purple  radiance  :  at  length  they  were 
carried  off  by  the  winds,  and  rained,  as  they  were 
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driven  before  them,  a  ftiower  of  fire  fell  the  way  to 
Catania  and  beyond  it.  An  eruption  foon  burft  out ;  w'~ y— - - 
the  principal  torrent  divided  into  tivo  branches,  one  of 
which  ran  towards  the  eaft,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and 
extenlive  valley. 

The  flames  which  iffued  from  this  new  crater  af¬ 
forded  a  noble  fpe&acle.  A  pyramid  of  fire  was  feen 
to  rife  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air,  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  artificial  fire-work,  with  a  eonftant  ^and  formi¬ 
dable  battery,  which  fliook  the  earth  under  thole  who 
were  fpe&ators  of  the  feene.  Torrents  of  melted 
matter  running  down  the  Tides  of  the  mountain,  dif- 
fufed  a  light  bright  as  day  through  the  darknefs  of 
night. 

At  fun  -rifing  the  burning  lava  was  obferved  to  have 
run  round  fome  oaks  that  were  Hill  Handing  unburst. 

Their  leaves  were  all  withered.  Seme  birds° had  fallen 
from  their  branches,  and  been  burnt  to  death.  Some 
people  caft  wood  upon  the  lava,  and  it  w*as  immediate¬ 
ly  burnt.  This  lava  continued  hot,  and  exhaled  fmoke 
for  two  years.  For  five  years  after  this,  no  fhow  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  fummit  of  Jttna. 

31.  In  the  year  1764  a  new'  crater  was  opened  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Mount  /Etna. 

32.  In  the  year  17 66  another  was  opened  at  the 
grotto  of  Paterno  :  fire,  fmoke,  and  an  inconfiderable 
torrent  of  lava  iffued  out  of  it. 

33.  On  the  27th  of  January  1780  a  newr  opening 
'was  formed  two  miles  under  the  laft-mentioned  crater! 

On  the  28th  of  February,  and  the  14th  of  March,  the 
earthquake  was  renew  ed  on  the  north  fide,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  terrible  noifes. 

Between  the  6th  of  April  and  the  7  th  of  May  the 
convulfions  v^ere  again  renewed,  accompanied  with 
noife  as  before  ;  a  quantity  of  pumice  Hones  and  fine 
fand  was  difeharged  from  it. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May  the  (hocks  were  renewed  :  on 
the  23d  a  new  crater  was  formed  on  the  fide  of  Mount 
Frumento  on  the  fummit  of  /Etna  :  and  from  it  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  lava  difeharged,  which  fpread  through  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Laudunza.  It  was  200  paces  in  breadth.  Two 
other  chinks  were  opened  in  the  mountain  near  Pa¬ 
terno,  and  very  near  one  another.  The  lava  iffuing 
from  them  proceeded,  in  the  fpace  of  feven  days,  fix 
miles ;  on  the  25th  it  had  run  nine  miles. 

A  new  crater  was  likewile  opened  on  the  25th; 
from  which  a  quantity  of  red-hot  Hones  continued  to 
ifiue  for  half  an  hour,  and  fell  at  a  verv  great  diftance : 
there  proceeded  likewife  from  it  a  ftream  of  lava  5  which, 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  ran  over  a  tract  of  country 
twro  miles  in  extent. 

Several  parts  of  thofe  dreams  of  lava  were  obferved 
to  be  cool  on  the  furface,  and  formed  into  folid  maffes, 
but  melted  again  by  a  new  ftream  of  burning  lava, 
whieh  however  did  not  melt  the  old  lava. 

34.  The  laft  eruption  happened  in  1787.  From  the  ift  Account  of 
to  the  loth  of  July,  there  were  figns  of  its  approach. tlie  la.te 
On  the  1  ith,  after  a  little  calm,  there  was  a  fubterra-  e™ption» 
neous  noife,  like  the  found  of  a  drum  in  a  clofe  place,  17  7 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  copious  burft  of  black  fmoke. 

It  was  then  calm  till  the  15th,  when  the  fame  progno¬ 
ses  recurred.  On  the  17th,  the  fubterraneous  noife 
was  heard  again  :  the  fmoke  was  more  abundant,  flight 
(hocks  of  an  earthquake  followed,  and  the  lava  flowed 
from  behind  one  of  the. two  little  mountains  which  form 
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the  double  head  of  JEtna.  On  the  1 3th,  while  the 
fpe£lators  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  a  more  fevere 
eruption,  all  was  quiet,  and  continued  fo  more  than 
12  hours  :  foon  after  they  perceived  fome  new  {hocks, 
accompanied  with  much  noife  ,  and  the  mountain 
threw  out:  a  thick  fmoke,  which,  as  the  wind  was 
wefterly,  foon  darkened  the  eailern  horizon  :  two  hours 
afterwards  a  fliower  of  fine  black  brilliant  fand  defeend- 
ed  :  on  the  eafl  fide  it  was  a  Ilorm  of  Hones  \  and,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  deluge  of  flaflies  of  fire,  of 
fcoria  and  lava. 

Thefe  appearances  continued  the  whole  day  ;  at  the 
fetting  of  the  fun  the  feene  changed.  A  number  of 
conical  llames  rofe  from  the  volcano  ;  one  on  the  north, 
another  on  the  fouth,  were  very  confpicuous,  and  rofe 
ar.d  fell  alternately.  At  three  in  the  morning,  the 
mountain  appeared  cleft,  and  the  fummit  feemed  a  burn¬ 
ing  mafs.  The  cones  of  light  which  arofe  from  the  cra¬ 
ter  were  of  an  immenfe  extent,  particularly  the  two 
jufi  mentioned.  The  two  heads  feemed  to  be  cut  away: 
and  at  their  feparation  was  a  cone  of  flame,  feemingly 
composed  of  many  leffer  cones.  The  flame  feemed  of 
the  height  of  the  mountain  placed  on  the  mountain  ; 
lo  that  it  was  probably  two  miles  high,  on  a  bafe  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  cone  was  Hill  co¬ 
vered  with  a  very  thick  fmoke,  in  which  there  appear¬ 
ed  very  brilliant  flafhes  of  lightning,  a  phenomenon 
which  iEtna  had  not  before  afforded.  At  times,  founds 
like  thofe  from  the  explofion  of  a  large  cannon  were 
heard  feemingly  at  a  lefs  diffance  than  the  mountain. 
From  the  cone,  as  from  a  fountain,  a  jet  of  many 
flaming  volcanic  matters  was  thrown,  which  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  di fiance  of  fix  or  feven  miles  :  from  the 
bafe  of  the  cone  a  thick  fmoke  arofe,  which,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  obfeured  fome  parts  of  the  flame,  at  the  time 
when  the  rivers  of  lava  broke  out.  This  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  continued  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  be¬ 
gan  the  next  night  with  more  force  ;  but  continued 
only  half  an  hour.  In  the  intervals,  however,  Aitna 
continued  to  throw  out  flames,  fmoke,  ignited  Hones, 
and  fhowers  of  fand.  From  the  20th  to  the  2  2d,  the 
appearances  gradually  ceafed.  The  flream  of  lava  was 
c  arried  towards  Bronte  and  the  plain  of  Lago. 

After  the  eruption,  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the 
weflern  fide  was  found  covered  with  hardened  lava, 
icoria-j  and  Hones.  The  travellers  were  annoyed  by 
fmoke,  by  fhowers  of  fand,  mephitic  vapours,  and  ex- 
ceflive  heat.  They  faw  that  the  lava  which  came  from 
tiie  wefiern  point  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  dire&ed  towards  Libeccio  •,  the  other,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  towards  the  plain  of  Lago.  The  lava 
on  the  weflern  head  of  the  mountain,  had  from  its  va¬ 
rious  fliapes  been  evidently  in  a  Hate  of  fufion  ;  from 
one  of  the  fpiracula,  the  odour  was  flrongly  that  of 
liver  of  fulphur.  The  thermometer,  in  defeending,  was 
at  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  \  while  near  the 
lava,  in  the  plain  of  Lago,  it  was  140  degrees.  The 
lava  extended  two  miles  \  its  width  was  from  13^  to 
21  feet,  and  its  depth  13J  feet. 

Thefe  are  the  mofl  remarkable  circumflances  we  have 
been  able  to  colleCl,  that  might  ferve  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  pf  this  famous  mountain.  Pvlany  things, 
however,  concerning  the  extent,  antiquity,  &c.  of  the 
lavas,  remain  to  be  difcuiFed,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
philofophera  concerning  the  origin  of  the  internal  fire 
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which  produces  fo  much  mifehief :  but  the  confidera-  -ffitolartka, 
tion  of  thefe  belongs  to  the  general  article  Volcano,  JEtoYrA- 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  1 "" 

/Etna  fait ,  Sal  TEtnte,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  fal  ammoniac  which  is  found  on  the  fur- 
face  and  fides  of  the  openings  of  ./Etna,  and  other 
burning  mountains,  after  their  eruptions  \  and  fome- 
times  on  the  furface  of  the  ferruginous  matter  which 
they  throw  out.  This  fait  makes  a  very  various  ap¬ 
pearance  in  many  cafes  :  it  is  fometimes  found  in  large 
and  thick  cakes  \  fometimes  only  in  form  of  a  thin 
powTdcr,  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  and 
Hones.  Some  of  this  fait  is  yellow,  fome  white,  and 
fome  greenilh. 

JE  I  OLxARCHA,  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  magiflrate  or  governor  of  the  JEtolians. 

^ETOLIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  compre¬ 
hending  all  that  traCl  now’  called  the  Defpotat ,  or  Little 
Greece.  It  was  parted  on  the  eafl  by  the  river  Evenus, 
now  the  Fidari,  from  the  Locrenfes  Ozolie  ;  on  the 
wefl,  from  Acarnania,  by  the  Achelous ,  on  the  northf 
it  bordered  on  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  part  of 
Epirus  \  and,  on  the  fouth,  extended  to  the  bay  of 
Corinth. 

The  ./Etolians  were  a  refllefs  and  turbulent  people  y 
feldom  at  peace  among  themfelves,  and  ever  at  war 
with  their  neighbours  \  utter  Hrangers  to  all  fenfe  of 
friendfhip  or  principles  of  honour  ;  ready  to  betray 
their  friends  upon  the  leafl  profpeCl  of  reaping  any 
advantage  from  their  treachery :  in  fliort,  they  were 
looked  upon  by  the  other  Hates  of  Greece  no  othenvife 
than  as  outlaws  and  public  robbers.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  bold  and  enterprifing  in  war ;  inured 
to  labour  and  hardfliips  \  undaunted  in  the  greatefl 
dangers  ;  jealous  defenders  of  their  liberties,  for  which 
they  were,  on  all  cccafions,  willing  to  venture  their 
lives,  and  facrifice  all  that  was  mofl  dear  to  them. 

They  diftinguifhed  themfelves  above  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Greece,  in  oppofing  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
the  Macedonian  princes  ;  who,  after  having  reduced 
mofl  of  the  other  Hates,  were  forced  to  grant  them  a 
peace  upon  very  honourable  terms.  The  conflitution 
of  the  ./Etolian  republic  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Achreans,  and  with  a  view  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  coun¬ 
ter  alliance  \  for  the  rEtolians  bore  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  to  the  Achceans,  and  had  conceived  no  fmall 
jealoufy  at  the  growing  power  of  that  Hate.  The 
Cleomenic  war,  and  that  of  the  allies,  called  the  facial 
war ,  were  kindled  by  the  rEtolians  in  the  heart  of 
Peloponnefus,  with  no  other  view  but  to  humble  their 
antagonifls  the  Achieans.  In  the  latter,  they  held 
out,  with  the  afliflance  only  of  the  Eleans  and  Lace¬ 
demonians  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  againfl  the 
united  forces  of  Achaia  and  Macedon ;  but  were 
obliged  at  lafl  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by  yielding  up  to 
Philip  all  Acarnania.  As  they  parted  with  this  pro- 
•  vince  much  againfl  their  will,  they  watched  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  wrefling  it  again  out  of  the  Macedonian’s 
hands  *,  for  which  reafon  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Rome  againfl  him,  and  proved  of  great  fervice  to 
the  Romans  in  their  war  with  him :  but  growing  in- 
folent  upon  account  of  their  fervices,  they  made  war 
upon  the  Romans  themfelves.  By  that  warlike  nation 
they  were  overcome,  and  granted  a  peace  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fevere  terms  ;  1.  The  majefly  cf  the  Roman 

peopl z 
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2.  ^Tftolia  (hall  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Weftern  princes. 

At  that  time,  Theodorus  Angelus,  a  noble  Grecian, 
of  the  imperial  family,  feized  on  TEtolia  and  Epirus, 
The  former  he  left  to  Michael  his  fon  3  who  maintain- 


people  fhall  be  revered  in  all  iEtolxa. 
not  fuffer  the  armies  of  fuch  as  are  at  war  with  Rome 
to  pafs  through  her  territories,  and  the  enemies^  of 
Rome  fhall  be  likewife  the  enemies  of  iEtolia.  3.  She 
fhall,  in  the  fpace  of  100  day3,  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  magiftrates  of  Corcyra  all  the  prifoners  and  defert- 
ers  (lie.  has,  whether  of  the  Romans  or  their  allies,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  have  been  taken  twice,  Or  during  her  al¬ 
liance  with  Rome.  4.  The  TEtolians  fhall  pay  down 
in  ready  money,  to  the  Roman  general  in  TEtolia,  200 
Euboic  talents,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  Athenian  ta¬ 
lents,  and  engage  to  pay  50  talents  more  within  the 
fix  years  following.  5.  They  .fhall  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  conful  40  fuch  hollages  as  he  lhall  choofe  3  none 
of  whom  fhall  be  under  12,  or  above  40  years  of  age  : 
the  praetor,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  and  fuch  as  have 
been  already  hollages  at  Rome,  are  excepted  out  of 
this  number.  6.  Aftolia  fhall  renounce  all  preten- 
fions  to  the  cities  and  territories  which  the  Romans 
have  conquered,  though  thefe  cities  and  territories 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  /Etolians.  7.  The  city 
of  Ocnis,  and  its  diftrift,  lhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  Acar- 
nanians. 

After  the  conquefl  of  Maccdon  by  ALmilius  Paulus, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  much  worfe  condition  3  for  not 
only  thofe  among  them  who  had  openly  declared  for 
Perfeus,  but  fuch  as  were  only  fufpe&ed  to  have  fa¬ 
voured  him  in  their  hearts,  were  fent  to  Rome,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  themfelves  before  the  fenate.  There  they 
were  detained,  and  never  afterwrards  fuffered  to  return 
into  their  native  country.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  barbaroufly  affaflx- 
nated  by  the  partifans  of  Rome,  for  no  other  crime 
-but  that  of  being  fufpe&ed  to  wifh  well  to  Perfeus. 
The  iEtolians  appeared  before  iEmilius  Paulus  in 
mourning  habits,  and  made  loud  complaints  of  fuch 
inhuman  treatment  3  but  could  obtain  no  redrefs  :  nay, 
ten  commiflioners,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  fenate  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  enabled  a  decree,  declaring, 
that  thofe  who  were  killed  had  fuffered  juftly,  fince  it 
appeared  to  them  that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  party.  From  this  time  thofe  only  were  raifed  to 
the  chief  honours  and  employments  in  the  /Etolian  re¬ 
public  who  were  known  to  prefer  the  intereft  of  Rome 
to  that  of  their  country  3  and  as  thefe  alone  were  coun¬ 
tenanced  at  Rome,  all  the  magiftrates  of  ^Etolia  were 
the  creatures  and  mere  tools  of  the  Roman  fenate.  In 
this  ftate  of  fervile  fubje&ion  they  continued  till  the 
deftruftion  of  Corinth,  and  the  dilfolution  of  the  A- 
chxean  league  3  when  iEtolia,  with  the  other  free  ftates 
of  Greece,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  province  of  Achaia.  Neverthelefs, 
each  ftate  and  city  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  un¬ 
der  the  fuperinteridency  of  the  preetor  whom  Rome  fent 
, annually  into  Achaia.  The  whole  nation  paid  a  cer¬ 
tain  tribute,  and  the  rich  were  forbidden  to  poifefs 
lands  anywhere  but  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  ftate,  with  lihl!e  alteration,  iEtolia  continued 
.under  the  emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  who,  in  his  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  divided  the  weftern  parts  of  Greece  from 
the  reft,  calling  them  New  Epirus ,  and  fubje&ing  the 
whole  country  to  the  pncfeBus  prectorii  for  Illyricum. 
Under  the  fucceffors  of  Conftantine,  Greece  was  par- 
;celled  out  into  feveral  principalities,  efpecially  after 


ed  it  againft  Michael  Palseologus,  the  firft  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Latins.  Charles, 
the  laft  prince  of  this  family,  dying  in  1430  without 
lawful  iffue,  bequeathed  TEtolia  to  his  brother’s  fon, 
named  alfo  Charles ;  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  ions, 

Memnon,  Turnus,  and  Hercules.  But,  great  de¬ 
putes  arifing  about  this  divifion,  Amurath  II.  aftei- 
the  reduction  of  Theffalonica,  laid  hold  of  io  favour¬ 
able  an  opportunity,  and  drove  them  all  out  in  1432. 

The  Mahometans  were  afterwards  difpcffeffed  of  this 
country  by  the  famous  prince  of  Epirus,  George  Ca- 
ftriot,  commonly  called  Scanderbeg  ;  who,  with  a  imall 
army,  oppofed  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  and  defeated  thefe  barbarians  in  22  pitched  bat¬ 
tles.  That  hero,  at  his  death,  left  great  part  of  iEto- 
lia  to  the  Venetians  3  but,  they  not  being  able  to  make 
head  againft  fuch  a  mighty  power,  the  whole  country 
was  foon  reduced  by  Mohammed  II.  vdiofe  fucceftbrs 
hold  it  to  this  day. 

AFER,  Domitius,  a  famous  orator,  born  at  Nif- 
mes,  flourifhed  under  Tiberius  and  the  three  fuccecd- 
ing  emperors.  Quintilian  makes  frequent  mention  of 
him,  and  commends  his  pleadings.  But  he  difgraced 
his  talents,  by  turning  informer  againft  fome  of  the 
moft  diftinguiftied  perfonages  in  Rome.  Quintilian,  in 
his  youth,  cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  Domitius  very 
afliduoufly.  He  tells  us  that  his  pleadings  abounded 
with  pleafant  ftories,  and  that  there  were  public  ed¬ 
itions  of  his  witty  fayings,  fome  of  which  he  quotes. 

He  alfo  mentions  two  books  of  his  “  On  WitneffesN 
Domitius  was  once  in  great  danger  from  an  inferip  - 
tion  he  put  upon  a  ftatue  ere&ed  by  hifri  in  honour  of 
Caligula,  wherein  he  declared  that  this  prince  was  a 
fecond  time  conful  at  the  age  of  27.  This  he  in¬ 
tended  as  an  encomium,  but  Caligula  taking  it  as  a 
farcafm  upon  his  youth,  and  his  infringement  of  the 
laws,  raifed  a  procefs  againft  him,  and  pleaded  himfelf 
in  perfon.  Domitius,  inftead  of  making  a  defence,  re¬ 
peated  part  of  the  emperor’s  fpeech  with  the  highell 
marks  of  admiration  3  after  w  hich  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and,  begging  pardon,  declared,  that  he  dread¬ 
ed  more  the  eloquence  of  Caligula  than  his  imperial 
powTer.  This  piece  of  flattery  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  the  emperor  not  only  pardoned,  but  alfo  raifed 
him  to  the  corifuhhip.  Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Ne¬ 
ro,  A.  D.  59. 

AFFA,  a  weight  ufed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea.  It  is  equal  to  an  ounce,  and  the  half  of  it  is  cal¬ 
led  eggeba.  Moft  of  the  blacks  on  the  Gold  Coaft  give 
thefe  names  to  thofe  weights. 

AFFECTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  an  attri¬ 
bute  infeparable  from  its  fubjeft.  Thus  magnitude, 
figure,  weight,  &c.  are  affe&ions  of  all  bodies  3  and 
love,  fear,  hatred,  &:c.  are  affe&ions  of  the  mind. 

Affection,  fignifying#  fettled  bent  of  imnd  toward 
a  particular  being  or  thing ,  occupies  a  middle  fpace 
between  difpoftion  on  the  one  hand,  and  pajjion  on  the 
other  *.  It  is  diftinguifhable  from  Difpcfition,  wdiich  *  See  Lif- 
being  a  branch  of  one’s  nature,  originally,  muft  exi Upofttion, 
before  there  can  be  an  opportunity  to  exeit  it  upon  any  dnc* 
particular  objeft  3  whereas  Affe&ion  can  never  be  ori- 
I  i  2  ginal, 
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&1!.laI>  becaufe,  having  a  fpecial  relation  to  a  particular 
iHnity.  obJe^>  cannot  exill  till  the  objeft  have  once  at  lead; 
~v~w  bee.n  prerented.  It  is  alfo  diftinguiihable  from  Paffion, 
which,  depending  on  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of 
its  objed,  vanishes  with  it :  whereas  Affedion  is  a 
lading  connexion  ;  and,  like  other  conneaions,  fubffils 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  perfon.  A  familiar 
example  will  ill  u Prate  this.  There  may  be  in  one  per¬ 
iods  mind  a  difpofition  to  gratitude,  which,  through 
w^ant  of  an  objed,  happens  never  to  be  exerted  ;  and 
which  therefore  is  never  difeovered  even  by  the  peifon 
himfelf.  Another,  who  has  the  fame  difpofition,  meets 
with  a  kindly  office  that  makes  him  grateful  to  his  be- 
nefador  :  An  intimate  connedion  is  formed  between 
them,  termed  affe&ion ;  which,  like  other  connedions, 
has  a  permanent  exigence,  though  not  always  in  view! 

I  he  affedion,  for  the  moll  part,  lies  dormant,  till  an 
opportunity  offer  for  exerting  it :  in  that  circumilance, 

Jt  is  converted  into  the  paffion  of  gratitude  ;  and  the' 
opportunity  is  eagerly  feized  of  tellifying  gratitude  in 
the  ivarmeft  manner. 

,./^FFECT,10Nb  amang  Phyftcians ,  fignifies  the  fame  as 
diieafe.  1  hus  the  hyderic  affeclion  is  the  fame  with 
the  hyderic  difeafe.  ^ 

AFhTR±L,RS,  or  Afferors,  in  Lawy  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed  m  courts-leet,  courts-baron,  &c.to  fettle,  upon 
oath,  the  fines  to  be  impofed  upon  thofe  who  have  been 
guilty  of  faults  arbitrarily  punifhable. 

AFFEFTUOSO,  or  Con  A ffetto ,  in  the  Italian 
Miificy  intimates  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  added 
ought  to  be  played  in  a  tender  moving  way,  and  con¬ 
sequently  rather  flow  than  fad. 

.  -^FFIANCjl,  in  Laiv ,  denotes  the  mutual  plight¬ 
ing  of  troth  between  a  man  and  woman  to  marry  each 
other. 

AFFIDAVIT,  fignilies  an  oath  in  writing,  fwom 
before  fome  perfon  who  is  authorized  to  take  the  fame. 

AFFINITY,  among  Civilians- ,  implies  a  relation 
contraded  by  marriage  ;  in  contradidindion  to  con¬ 
sanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood. — Affinity  does  not 
found  any  real  kindiip  j  it  is  no  more  than  a  kind  of 
ficlion,  introduced  on  account  of  the  clofe  relation  be¬ 
tween  hulband  and  wife.  It  is  even  laid  to  ceafe  when 
the  caufe  of  it  ceafes  :  hence  a  woman  who  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  a  witnefs  for  her  hulband’s  brother  du¬ 
ring  his  lifetime,  is  allowed  lor  a  witneis  when  a  wi¬ 
dow,  by  reafon  the  affinity  is  diffolved.  Yet  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  contrading  marriage,  affinity  is  not  dif- 
ioived  by  death,  though  it  be  in  every  thing  elfe. 

.  There  are  lcveral  degrees  of  adinity,  wherein  mar¬ 
riage  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mofes :  thus,  the 
ion  could  not  marry  his  mother,  nor  his  father’s  wife 
\^  Lev.  xviii.  7.  et  feq.)  :  the  brother  could  not  marry 
Ids  fider,  whether  die  were  fo  by  the  father  only  or 
by  the  mother  only,  and  much  lefs  if  flie  was  his  filter 
both  by  the  fame  father  and  mother  :  the  grandfather 
could  not  marry  his  grand-daughter,  either  by  his  fon 
or  daughter.  No  one  could  marry  the  daughter  of  his 
father’s  wife,  nor  the  lider  of  Ills  father  or  mother  \ 
nor  the  uncle  his  niece  ;  nor  the  aunt  her  nephew  *, 

Tier  the  nephew  the  wife  of  his  uncle  by  the  father’s 
fide.  1  he  father-in-law  could  not  marry  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  :  nor  the  brother  the  wife  of  his  brother, 
while  living  ;  nor  even  after  the  death  of  his  brother! 
i  he  left  children.  If  he  left  no  children,  the  furviy- 
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mg  brother  was  to  raife  up  children  to  his  deceafed  AffmU 
brother  by  marrying  his  widow.  It  was  forbidden  to  v- 
marry  the  mother  and  the  daughter  at  one  time,  or  the 
daughter  of  the  mother’s  fon,  or  the  daughter  of  her 
daughter,  or  two  fillers  together.  It  is  true  the  pa- 
tnarens  before  the  law  married  their  fiders,  as  Abra¬ 
ham  married  Sarah,  who  was  lii,s  father’s  daughter  by 
another  mother  5  and  two  liders  together,  as  Jacob 
married  Rachel  and  Leah  y  and  their  own  liders  by 
both  father  and  mother,  as  Seth  and  Cain.  But  thefe 
cafes  are  not  to  be  propofed  as  examples  :  becaufe  in 
iome  they  were  authorized  by  neceflity,  in  others  by 
cullom  j  and  the  law  as  yet  was  not  in  being.  If 
lome  other  examples  may  be  found,  cither  before  or 
lmce  the  law,  the  Scripture  exprefsly  difapproves  of 
them,  as  Reuben’s  inceft  with  Bilhah  his  father’s  con¬ 
cubine,  and  the  atlion  of  Amnon  with  his  lider  Fa- 
mar  ;  and  that  of  Herod- Antipas,  who  married  Hero- 
dias  his  fidcr-in-law,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  while 
her  hulband  was  yet  living. 

Affinity  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  conformity  or 
agreement :  I  hus  we  fay,  the  affinity  of  languages,  th$ 
affinity  of  words,  the  affinity  of  founds,  &c. 

Affinity,  in  Chemiffry ,  is  a  term  employed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  peculiar  propenfity  which  the  particles  of 
mattei  ha\e  to  unite  and  combine  with  each  other  ex- 
clufively,  or  in  preference  to  any  other  connection. 

I  he  attractions  between  bodies  at  infenlible  di¬ 
dances,  and  which  of  courfe  are  confined  to  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter,  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  affinity ,  while  the  term  attraction  has  been  more 
commonly  confined  to  cafes  of  fenfible  didance.  And 
as  the  particles  of  matter  are  of  twro  kinds,  either  ho¬ 
mogeneous  or  heterogeneous ,  fo  there  are  two  kinds  of 
affinity. 

.  “  Homogeneous  affinity  urges  the  homogeneous  par¬ 
ticles  towards  each  other,  and  keeps  them  at  infenlible 
didances  from  each  other y  and  confequently  is  the 
caufe  why  bodies  almoft  always  exill  united  together, 
fo  as  to  conditute  mattes  of  fenfible  magnitude.  This 
aflimty  is  ufually  denoted  by  the  term  cohefon,  and 
fometimes  by  adhejion  when  the  furfaces  of  bodies  are 
only  referred  to.  Homogeneous  affinity  is  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  ^  as  far  as  is  known,  caloric  and*' light  only  are 
deditute  of  it. 

Heterogeneous  affinity  urges  heterogeneous  parti¬ 
cles  towards  each  other,  and  keeps  them  at  infenlible 
didances  from  each  other,  and  of  courfe  is  the  caufe 
ol  the  formation  of  newr  integrant  particles  compofed 
or  a  certain, number  of  heterogeneous  particles.  Thefe 
new  integrant  particles  afterwards  unite  by  cohefion, 
and  form  mallei  of  compound  bodies.  Thus  an  in¬ 
tegrant  particle  of  wTater  is  compofed  of  particles  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  urged  towards  each  other,  and 
kept  at  an  infenlible  didance  by  heterogeneous  affinity  5 
and  a  mafs  of  water  is  compofed  of  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  integrant  particles  of  that  fluid,  urged  towards 
each  other  by  homogeneous  affinity.  Heterogeneous 
affinity  is  umverfiil,  as  lar  as  is  known  \  that  is  to  fay, 
there  is  no  body  whole  particles  are  not  attracted  by 
the  particles  of  fome  other  body,  but  whether  the 
particles  of  all  bodies  have  an  affinity  for  the  particles 
of  ail  other  bodies,  is  a  point  which  we  have  no  means 
ol  afeertaining.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  probable, 
and  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted  3  though  it 
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Affirmation  is  certainly  affuming  more  than  even  analogy  can  war- 
11  rant.”  (fthomfori' s  Chemiffry .) 

A  (Image.  AFFIRMATION,  in  Logic,  the  aliening  the  truth 

* — ,lJ ^of  any  propoiition. 

Affirmation,  in  Law ,  denotes  an  indulgence  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  people  called  Quakers:  who,  in  cafes 
where  an  oath  is  required  from  others,  may  make  a  fo¬ 
ie  nan  affirmation  that  what  they  fay  is  true  ;  and  if  they 
make  a  falfe  affirmation,  they  are  fubjedl  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  perjury.  But  this  relates  only  to  oaths  taken 
to  the  government,  and  on  civil  occafions }  for  Qua¬ 
kers  are  not  permitted  to  give  their  teffimony  in  any 
criminal  cafe,  Sec. 

Affirmation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ratifying  or 
confirming  the  fentence  or  decree  of  fome  inferior 
court :  Thus  we  fay,  the  houfe  of  lords  affirmed  the 
decree  of  the  chancellor,  or  the  decree  of  the  lords 
of  feffion. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  in  Grammar .  Authors  diftin- 
guilh  affirmative  particles  5  fuch  as,  yes. — -The  teri^ 
affirmative  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  fubffantively.  Thus' 
we  fay,  the  affirmative  is  the  more  probable  fide  of  the 
queffion  :  there  were  fo  many  votes,  or  voices,  for  the 
affirmative. 

AFFIX,  in  Grammar ,  a  particle  added  at  the  clofe 
of  a  word,  either  to  diverfifv  its  form  or  alter  its  figni- 
fccation.  We  meet  with  affixes  in  the  Saxon,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  other  northern  languages  \  but  more  efpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  tongues.  The  He¬ 
brew  affixes  are  {ingle  fyllables,  frequently  fingle  letters, 
fubjoined  to  nouns  and  verbs  ,  and  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  brevity  of  that  language.  The  oriental  languages 
are  much  the  fame  as  to  the  radicals ,  and  differ  chiefly 
from  each  other  as  to  affixes  and  prefixes, 

AFFLATUS,  literally  denotes  a  blaft  of  wind, 
breath,  or  vapour,  linking  with  force  againff  another 
body.  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  ad  “  to,”  and 
flare  u  to  blow.”  Naturaliils  fometimes  fpeak  of  the 
afflatus  of  ferpents.  Tully  ufes  the  word  figuratively, 
for  a  divine  infpiration  \  in  which  fenfe,  he  aferibes  all 
great  and  eminent  accompliflunents  to  a  divine  afflatus. 
The  Pythian  prieftefs  being  placed  on  a  tripod  or  per- 
4  forated  ftool,  over  a  holy  cave,  received  the  divine 
afflatus,  as  a  late  author  exprefies  it,  in  her  belly  ,  and 
being  thus  infpired,  fell  into  agitations,  like  a  phrene¬ 
tic  :  during  which  (he  pronounced,  in  hollow  groans 
and  broken  fentenccs,  the  will  of  the  deity.  This  af¬ 
flatus  is  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  have  been  a  fubterra- 
neous  fume,  or  exhalation,  wherewith  the  prieftefs  was 
literally  infpired.  Accordingly,  it  had  the  effe<5Is 
of  a  real  phyfical  difeafe ;  the  paroxvlm  of  which 
wras  fo  vehement,  that  Plutarch  obferves  it  fometimes 
proved  mortal.  Van  Dale  fuppofes  the  pretended  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  Pythia,  to  have  arifen  from  the  fumes 
of  aromatics. 

AFFLICTION  is  not  itfelf,  in  propriety  of  medi¬ 
cal  fpeech,  a  difeafe,  but  it  is  the  caufe  of  many  :  for 
whatever  excites  envy,  anger,  or  hatred,  produces  dif- 
cafes  from  tenfe  fibres  \  as  whatever  excites  fear,  grief, 
joy,  or  delight,  begets  difeafes  from  relaxation. 

AFFORAGE,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  a  duty  paid 
to  the  lord  of  a  diftridl,  for  permiffion  to  fell  wine,  or 
other  liquors,  within  his  feigniory.  Afforage  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  rate  or  price  of  provifions  laid  and  fixed  by 
the  provoft  or  fhenffs  of  Paris. 
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AFFORESTING,  Afforestatio,  the  turning Affcrefhug 
ground  iuto  foreft.  The  Conqueror,  and  his  fuccel- 
fors,  continued  afforefting  the  lands  of  the  fubjedl  for , 
many  reigns  5  till  the  grievance  became  fo  notorious, 
that  the  people  of  all  degrees  and  denominations  were 
brought  to  fue  for  relief  j  which  -was  at  length  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  commiffions  were  granted  to  furvey  and  per¬ 
ambulate  the  foreft,  and  feparate  all  the  new  afforelted 
lands,  and  reconvert  them  to  the  ufes  of  their  proprie¬ 
tors,  under  the  name  and  quality  o i  purlieu  or  pourallc 


land . 

AFFRAY,  or  Affray ment,  in  Law ,  formerly  fig- 
nified  the  crime  of  affrighting  other  perlbns,  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  unufual  armour,  brandiflnng  a  weapon,  &c. 
but  at  prefent,  affray  denotes  a  fkirmiili  or  fight  be¬ 


tween  two  or  more. 

AFFRONTEE,  in  Heraldry,  an  appellation  given 
to  animals  facing  one  another  on  an  efcutcheon )  a  kind 
of  bearing  which  is  otherwife  called  confrontcc ,  and 
ftands  oppofed  to  adojjee . 

AFFUSION,  the  a£t  of  pouring  fome  fluid  fub~ 
ftance  on  another  body.  Dr  Grew  gives  feveral  expe¬ 
riments  of  the  luxation  ariiing  from  the  affufion  of 
divers  menftruums  on  all  forts  of  bodies.  Divines  and 
church  hiftorians  fpeak  of  baptifm  by  affufion  5  wffiich 
amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  now  calL 
Jj>r  Inkling . 

AFGHANS,  in  Hlffory ,  a  people  who  inhabit  a 
province  of  Cabul  or  Cabulistan,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India.  They  boaft  of  being  defeended  of  Saul 
the  firft  king  of  Ilrael,  and  that  their  great  anccftor 
was  raifed  from  the  rank  of  a  fliepherd,  not  on  account 
of  his  princely  qualities,  but  becaufe  his  ftatur&  was  ex¬ 
actly  equal  to  the  length  of  a  rod  which  the  angel  Ga  - 
briel  had  given  to  the  prophet  Samuel  as  the  meafure 
of  the  ftature  of  him  whom  God  had  deftined  to  fill  the 
throne  of  Ifrael. 

Saul,  whofe  defeent,  according  to  fome  of  them,  was 
of  Judah,  and  according  to  others  of  Benjamin,  had, 
they  fay,  two  fons,  Berkia  and  Irmia,  who  ferved 
David,  and  were  beloved  by  him.  The  fons  of  Berkia 
and  Irmia  were  Afghan  and  Uihec,  who.  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  diftinguiffied  themfelves, 
the  one  for  ftrength  of  body,  and  the  other  for  learn¬ 
ing.  The  ftrength  of  Afghan,  we  are  told,  ftruck  ter¬ 
ror  even  into  the  demons  and  genii. 

This  hero  ufed  frequently  to  make  excurfions  to  the 
mountains,  vffiere  his  progeny,  after  his  death,  formed 
eftablifiiments,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  independence,  fortified 
themfelves,  and  exterminated  infidels.  When  Maho¬ 
met  appeared  upon  earth,  his  fame  reached  the  Afghans, 
who  fought  him  in  multitudes  under  their  leaders 
Khalid  and  Abdul  Refpid,  fons  of  Walid  ;  and  the 
prophet  honouring  them  with  this  reception — “  Come, 
O  Alulae,  or  Kings  !”  they  affumed  the  title  of  Ale  lie, 
which  they  retain  to  this  day. 

The  Afghans  are  fometimes  called  Solaimani,  either 
becaufe  they  were  formerly  the  fubjetls  of  Solomon 
king  of  Ifrael,  or  becaufe  they  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
Solomon.  They  are  likewile  called  Patans,  a  name  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Hindu  verb paitna  “  to  ruih,  ”  which  was 
given  to  them  by  a  fultan,  in  confequence  of  the  ala¬ 
crity  with  which  they  had  attacked  and  conquered  his 
enemies.  The  province  which  they  occupy  at  prelent 
was  formerly  called  Roll  3  and  hence  is  derived  the 
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A%Uns  name  of  the  Rohlllas.  The  city  winch  was  elhbiHh- 
Afr'ca.  fcd  *n  }\  !)y  the  Afghans  was  called  by  them  Pailhwer 
'ru  r  an^  *S  110 W  t^le  naine  °f  the  whole  diftriCt. 
*  t»!^?  t^C  ^%hans  are  very  numerous,  and  they 

are  Muffulmans,  partly  of  the  Sunni,  and  partly  of  the 
Schiek  perfuafion. 

They  are  divided  into  four  claffes.  The  firft  is  tile 
pure  clafs,  confiding  of  thole  whofe  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers  were  Afghans.  The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  tliofe 
tyhofe  fathers  were  Afghans  and  mothers  of  another  na¬ 
tion.  The  third  clafs  contains  thofe  whofe  mothers 
were  Afghans  and  fathers  of  another  nation.  The 
fourth  clafs  is  compofed  of  the  children  of  women 
whofe  mothers  were  Afghans  and  fathers  and  hulhands 
of  a  different  nation.  Perfons  who  do  not  belong  to 
one  of  thefe  claffes  are  not  called  Afghans. 

This,  people  have  at  all  times  dill inguillied  themfelves 
by  their  courage.  They  have  conquered  for  their 
own  princes  and  for  foreigners,  and  have  always  been 
considered  as  the  (Length  and  fupport  of  the  army  in 
which  they  Served.  As  they  have  been  applauded  for 
virtues,  they  have  alfo  been  reproached  for  vices,  ha¬ 
ving  Sometimes  been  guilty  of  treachery,  and  of  a&ino- 
the  bafe  part  even  of  affaffms. 

4  Sir  William  Jones  feems  to  have  had  no  doubt  but  the 
Afghans  are  defendants  of  Ifrael.  “  We  learn  (fays 
he)  from  Efdras,  that  the  ten  tribes,  after  a  wandering 
journey,  came  to  a  country  called  Arfareth,  where  we 
may  fuppofe  they  fettled  :  now  the  Afghans  are  faid 
by  the  belt  PerSian  hiftorians  to  be  defended  from  the 
Jews.  They  have,  traditions  among  themfelves  of  Such 
adefcent;  and  it  is  even  afferted,  that  their  families 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Jewifh  tribes,  al¬ 
though,  Since  their  converfion  to  Illam,  they  ftudioufly 
conceal  their  origin  from  all  whom  they  admit  not  to 
their  Secrets.  The  Pulhto  language,  of  which  I  have 
feen  a  dictionary,  has  a  manifeft  refemblance  to  the 
Cha.ldaic  5  and  a  confiderable  diftriCt  under  their  do¬ 
minion  is  called  Hazareh  or  Hazaret,  which  might 
eafily  have  been  changed  into  the  word  ufd  by  Efdras. 

I  ffrongly  recommend  an  inquiry  into  the  literature 
and  hi  (lory  of  the  Afghans.”  ( Aft  otic  Refearches.) 

AFRANIUS,  lucius,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who 
dived  about  a  century  before  Chrift*  He  wrote  comedies 
in  imitation  of  Menander  \  and  is  commended  by  Tully 
and  Quintilian  for  his  acute  genius  and  fluent  Style. 
Some  fragments  of  his  works  only  are  now  extant. 

AFRICA,  (derived  according  to  Bochart  from  a 
Punic  word  (ignifying  Ears  of  Ccrn\  was  reprefented 
by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  three  great  divifions  or 
continents  of  which  they  believed  the  world  to  confift. 
— By  them  it  was  alfo  called  Libya .  Since  the  difc o- 
very  of  America,  it  has  been  confidered  by  the  mo¬ 
derns  as  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Excepting  at  its  north-eaft  corner,  called  the  ifhmus 
of  Site*,  which  is  a  neck  of  land,  about  fixty  miles  over 
\hat  unites  it  to  Afia,  Africa  is  entirely  Surrounded* 
by  water.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fa,  which  divides  it  from  Europe.  Its  whole 
weftern  coafl  is  wafhed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  bv  which  it  is  divided  from  America  $  and  on 
the  eaft,  the  Red  fea  and  the  Indian  ocean  feparate  it 
from  Afia.  from  the  Mediterranean  fa,  on  the  north, 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  conftitutes  its 
Southern  extremity,  is  no  lefs  than  4300  miles.  Its 
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broadeft  part,  from  Cape  Verd,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Africa* 
to  Cape  Guarda-fui,  near  the  (traits  of  Babel-Mandel,  v~- 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  fea,  is  3500  miles  from  weft 
to  eaft.  In  fliape  it  fomewhat  refembles  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean 
form  two  Tides,  while  the  third  fide  confifts  of  the  Red 
fea  and  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  greater  part  of  this  vaff  peninfula  has  m  all  Africa  Im¬ 
ages  remained  unknown  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the tIe  knowru 
world.  The  general  afped  however  of  its  Situation, 
represents  it  as  well  Situated  for  maintaining  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

It  glands  as  it  were  in  the  centre  between  Europe* 

Alia,  and  America  \  and  therefore  has  a  much  nearer 
communication  with  each  of  them  than  they  can  hare 
wuth  one  another.  It  is  oppofite  to  Europe,  on  its 
northern  boundary,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  for  al- 
moff  1000  miles  in  a  line  from  eafl  to  wTeft  5  the  di¬ 
stance  Seldom  100  miles,  never  ioo  leagues.  It  is  op¬ 
pofite  to  Afia  the  whole  length  of  the  Red  fea  5  tile 
diftance  Sometimes  only  1 5  miles,  Seldom  50  leagues. 

Its  coaff,  for  about  2000  miles,  lies  oppofite  to  Ame¬ 
rica,.  at  the.  diftance  of  from  500  to  700  leagues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  iflands  j  whereas  America  is  nowhere  nearer 
Europe  than  1000  leagues,  and  excepting  at  its  north- 
weft  corner,  where  it  is  yet  little  known,  is  not  nearer 
to  Afia  than  2500  leagues. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa 
feems  to  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  limited  to  the 
countries  adjoining  to  the  Mediterranean  or  to  the 
Red  lea.  The.  ideas,  howrever,  which  Herodotus  en¬ 
tertained  of  this  great  continent  are  by  no  means  111- 
.correCt  upon  the  whole  :  and  it  has  been  referved  for 
our  own  times  to  verify  a  part  of  the  defeription  which 
he  has  given  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  Previous  to  his 
time,  the  whole  fea  coaft  of  this  continent  had  been 
explored  by  the  conductors  of  an  expedition  fitted  out 
by  Necho,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  Expeditica 
obierved  that  this  Necho  took  Sidon,  and  reduced  of  Necho 
Phoenicia  and  Paleftine.  He  muft  therefore  have  pof-king  of  E- 
feffed  confiderable  maritime  power:  Nor  was  he  lefsgyPta“ 
powerful  by  land  ;  for  he  marched  through  Paleftine gffL-. 
and  Syria  to  attack  the  Affyrians  near  the  Euphrates, 
and,  in  his  tvay,  defeated  and  flew  Jofiah  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  oppofed  his  march  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29.)  Having  defeated  the  Affyrians  (or  Baby¬ 
lonians)  he  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Carchemilh,  a 
fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates  which  he  had  taken  5 
and,  in  his  return,  he  took  poffeflion  of  Jerufalem,  call¬ 
ed  Cadytis  by  Herodotus.  This  enterprizing  prince 
employed  a  body  of  Phoenician  mariners  to  circumnavi-  Circumna- 
gate  Africa,  an  undertaking  which  they  accomplifhed  vigates  A- 
with  fuccefs.  The  following  is  the  fliort  narrative  gi- (Lea¬ 
ven  by  Herodotus  of  this  remarkable  tranfaClion  : 

“  Except  in  that  particular  part  w  hich  is  contiguous  to  Herodotus’s 
Afia,  the  w7hole  of  Africa  is  Surrounded  by  the  fea.  account  rf 
The  firff  perfon  who  has  proved  this,  was,  as  far  as  wTe 
are  able  to  judge,  Necho  king  of  Egypt.  When  he 
had  defifted  from  his  attempt  to  join  by  a  canal  the 
Nile  with  the  Arabian  gulf,  he  difpatched  Some  veftels, 
under  the  conduct  of  Phoenicians,  with  directions  to 
pafsby  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and,  after  penetrating 
the  Northern  ocean,  to  return  to  Egypt.  Thefe  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  taking  their  courfe  from  the  Red  fea,  entered 
into  the  Southern  ocean.  On  the  approach  of  autumn 
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they  landed  at  Libya,  and  planted  fome  corn  in  the 
place  where  they  happened  to  find  themfelves  :  when 
this  was  ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it  down,  they  again  de¬ 
parted.  Having  thus  confumed  two  years,  in  the  third 
they  paffed  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  returned  to  E- 
gvpt.  Their  relation  may  obtain  attention  from  others, 
but  to  me  it  feems  incredible  }  for  they  affirmed  that, 
having  failed  round  Africa,  they  had  the  fun  on  their 
right  hand.  Thus  was  Africa,  for  the  firff  time,  known.” 

Many  of  the  molt  eminent  of  the  ancient  kiftorians 
and  geographers  regarded  this  account  of  the  circum¬ 
navigation  of  Africa  as  altogether  fabulous,  chiefly  in 
confequence  of  the  ftory’  concerning  the  appearance 
affumed  by  the  great  celeftial  bodies  in  the  courfe  of  the 
voyage,  which  was  then  unintelligible,  from  the  imper¬ 
fect  ftate  of  the  fcience  of  aftronomy.  But  the  very  cir- 
cumftances  which,  among  the  ancients,  excited  a  doubt 
about  the  exiftence  or  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  voyage,  muft 
now  be  regarded  as  affording  the  moft  fatisfaCtory  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  ancient  Phoeni¬ 
cian  navigators. 

The  Carthaginians  were  the  rivals  of  the  Egyptians 
in  commerce,  and  muft  undoubtedly  have  explored 
a  great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa ;  but,  according 
to  the  ufual  cautious  and  monopolizing  fpirit  of  com¬ 
mercial  ftates,  it  is  probable  that  they  concealed  their 
difeoveries  from  other  nations.  As  almoft  no  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  literature  now  exift,  we  are  deprived  of 
the  means  of  inveftigating  the  full  extent  of  their  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge.  One  important  document  has, 
however,  reached  our  times,  which  demonflrates  the 
enterprizing  fpirit  of  that  people.  This  is,  an  appa¬ 
rently  abridged  journal  of  a  voyage  to  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa,  undertaken  by  Hanno  the  Carthaginian, 
about  30  or  40  years  after  the  expedition  above  men¬ 
tioned  under  Necho  king  of  Egypt.  HerodotuS'does  not 
feem  to  have  been  informed  of  this  undertaking  of  Han¬ 
no  \  nor  does  Pliny  appear  to  have  feen  the  journal  of 
the  voyage,  though  he  is  no  ffranger  to  its  contents. 

Hanno  is  laid  to  have  deposited,  at  his  return, 
the  journal  of  his  voyage  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  \ 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  means  of  its  prefer- 
vation.  It  begins  by  Hating,  that  “  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Carthaginians  that  Hanno  fhould  undertake  a  voy¬ 
age  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Plercules,  and  found  Liby- 
phoenician  cities.  He  failed,  accordingly,  with  60  (hips 
of  50  oars  each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women  to  the 
number  of  30,000,  and  provifions  and  other  neceffaries.” 
From  the  extent  of  this  plan  of  colonization,  or  rather 
of  eftablifhing  permanent  garrifons,  upon  the  weilern 
coaffs  of  Africa,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  coaffs  mud,  in 
fome  meafure,  have  been  previoufiy  examined.  Major 
Rennel,  who  has  inveftigated  the  fubjeft  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy,  with  a  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  voyage, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Carthaginian  or  Liby phoenician 
cities  founded  by  Hanno,  were  all  fituated  to  the  fouth 
of  the  (trait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  northward  of 
the  river  Senegal  ;  and  that  all  of  them,  excepting  one 
at  Cerne,  now  called  Arguin,  were  placed  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Bojador.  To  the  fouthward  of  Cerne,  Hanno 
during  his  voyage  made  two  expeditions ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  fix  an  eftablifh- 
ment  beyond  the  limits  now  mentioned.  On  his  firff 
expedition,  he  feems  to  have  failed  into  the  river  Sene¬ 
gal,  as  may  be  fuppofed  from  the  defeription  given j 
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for  it  is  faid  to  be  u  large  and  broad,  and  full  of  cro-  .  Africa. 
codiles  and  river  horfes”.  During  the  fame  voyage,  luJ 

Hanno  made  a  fecond  expedition  fouthward,  apparent¬ 
ly  for  the  fake  of  difeovery.  He  appears  to  have 
doubled  Cape  Verd,  and  to  have  failed  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia.  His  voyage  is  faid  to  have  terminated 
at  a  place  which  he  calls  the  Southern  Horn,  fuppofed 
to  be  either  at  Sierraleona,  or,  at  a  little  diffance  to 
the  fouth  of  it,  at  Sherbro.  It  is  evident,  from,  the 
general  ffyle  of  the  journal,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
at  the  time  of  this  voyage,  were  altogether  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  interior  ftate  of  the  country  on  this  weftern 
quarter  of  Africa.  Excepting  the  mere  defeription  of 
the  coaft,  and  its  windings  and  bays,  every  thing  is 
marvellous,  and  apparently  fabulous.  7  hey  talk  of 
having  caught  two  women  covered  with  hair,  whole 
(kins  they  brought  to  Carthage,  meaning,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  two  monkeys  of  fome  of  the  unknow  n  fpecies 
which  abound  in  the  country  of  the  Negroes.  They  alfo 
talk  of  ftreams  of  fire,  and  of  rivers  of  fire  which  feem- 
ed  to  be  running  into  the  fea.  At  one  place,  during 
the  night,  they  faw  a  country  wdiich  w^as  on  fire :  and  af¬ 
terwards  they  faw  another  country  full  of  fires  \  in  the 
middle  of  which  wms  a  lofty  fire,  larger  than  the 
others,  vdiich  feemed  to  touch  the  ftars.  When  day 
came,  they  difeovered  this  elevated  fire  to  be  a  large 
hill,  wdiich  they  called  the  chariot  of  the  gods.  Thefe 
wonders  have  been  explained  to  us  by  later  travellers ; 
w?ho  remark  that  it  is  the  cuftom,  at  certain  feefons  cf 
the  year,  in  the  country  of  the  Negroes,  to  fet  fire  to 
the  dry  grafs  j  and  that  on  thefe  occafions,  during  the 
night,  the  whole  territory  feems  to  be  a  ffieet  of  flame.  Defeription 

With  regard  to  Africa  in  general,  Herodotus  de- of  Africa 
feribes  it  in  this  fummary  w  ay  :  “  All  that  part  of  by  Herode- 
Libya  towards  the  northern  fea  (Mediterranean),  from1115, 

Egypt  to  the  promontory  of  Soloeis  (now  Cape  Cantin 
on  the  coaft  of  Morocco)  which  terminates  the  third 
divifion  of  the  earth,  is  inhabited  by  the  different 
nations  of  the  Libyans  \  that  diftridl  alone  excepted  in 
poffeftion  of  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians.  The  remoter 
-carts  of  Libya  beyond  the  fea  coaft,  and  the  people  who 
inhabit  its  borders,  are  infefted  by  various  beafts  of 
prey.— The  country  yet  more  diflant  is  a  parched  and 
immeafurahle  defer t Here  this  ancient  hiftorian 
clearly  diftinguiihes  three  belts  or  regions  parallel  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  northernmoft  of  which  we 
muft  conceive  to  have  been  that  which  extended  along 
the  fea  coaft,  and  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  hy  Mount 
Atlas,  and  other  ridges.  The  middle  one  is  nowr  called 
the  Country  of  Dates,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  chiefly 
live  on  that  fruit  ;  and  the  third  is  the  great  African 
defert.  Beyond  thefe,  however,  Herodotus  had  heard 
of  a  fourth  region,  belonging  to  the  negroes  :  for,  in- 
another  place  he  divides  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  ge¬ 
nerally  into  two  races  (with  the  exception  of  ftrangers, 
viz.  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks).  7!e  natives 
(fays  he)  are  the  Africans  and  Ethiopians,  one  of  which 
poffeffes  the  northern,  and  the  other  the  fouth ern  part  of* 

Africa.” _ By  thefe  nations  are  evidently  intended  the 

Moors  and  the  Negroes,  which  two  claffes  are  as  dif- 
tinfl  at  the  prefent  day  as  they  were  in  ancient  times. 

This  author,  whofe  account  of  the  ancient  nations 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  much  curioffty,  becaufe  he 
has  juftlv'been  called  the  Father  of  Hi/lory ,.  as  being 
the  carlieft  authentic  hiftorian  whofe  writings  have 

been. 
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Afric  ..  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
trJbes  that  in  his  time  inhabited  the  northern  coaft  of 
Africa,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  j  be¬ 
ginning  with  Egypt  and  proceeding  weftward  to  the 
leffer  Syrtis,  mentioning  only  in  general  terms,  the 
reft  of  the  country  to  the  promontory  of  Soloeis,  (Cape 
Cantin),  which  was  erroneoufly  regarded  by  him  as  the 
moft  weiterly  point  of  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  people 
of  this  coaft  he  reprefents  generally  as  Nomades,  from 
Egypt  weftward  to  the  lake  Tritonis,  by  which  he 
means  the  leffer  Syrtis,  or  gulf  of  Kabes  $  and  the 
country,  he  fays  juftly,  is  low  and  fandy.  The  coun¬ 
try  farther  to  the  weft,  called  Africa  Proper ,  or  Nu- 
tnidia  by  the  Romans,  including  the  prefent  ftates  of 
Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  he  defcribes  as  moun¬ 
tainous  and  interfperfed  with  wood,  and  infefted  by 
wild  beafts  and  ferpents  of  an  enormous  fize.  With¬ 
in  this  traft,  however,  he  reprefents  the  inhabitants  as 
hulbaudmen  who  cultivate  the  ground  and  live  in 
houfes.  Mount  Atlas  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
fame  magnificent  terms  in  which  all  the  ancient  writers 
fpeak  of  it.  “  At  every  approach  it  appears  round 
and  fteep,  and  fo  lofty  that  its  fummit  can  never  be 
diftinguifhed  by  reafon  of  the  clouds  that  envelope  it.” 

Egypt  was,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  a  rich  and  po¬ 
pulous  ftate,  from  which  the  Greeks  had  derived  a 
great  part  of  their  arts  and  of  their  religion.  Begin¬ 
ning  from  Egypt  and  proceeding  weftward,  he  enu- 
inhabitants  merates  the  Africans  in  the  following  manner.  The 
ot  Africa,  firft  are  the  Adyrmachidee,  whofe  manners  were  in 
toHerodo  evei7  refpe&  Egyptian,  that  is  to  fay,  civilized.  He 
tus.  imputes  to  them,  however,  a  barbarous  cuftom,  that 

their  king  poffeffed  the  privilege  of  fleeping  the  firft 
night  with  every  new  married  woman.  They  inhabi¬ 
ted  the  coaft  between  Egypt  and  the  port  of  Pleunos, 
adjoining  to  what  is  now  called  the  defert  of  Barca. 
Next  to  the  Adyrmachidae  were  the  Gilligammce ,  who 
occupied  the  coaft  as  far  as  the  ifland  of  Aphrodifias, 
fuppofed  to  be  near  Derna.  The  AJby/icc  were  a 
fmall  inland  tribe,  fttuated  between  the  Gilligammae 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  Aufchicee  on  the  weft,  having  no 
communication  with  the  fea.  They  were  accounted 
remarkable  beyond  all  the  Africans  for  the  ufe  of 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horfes ;  and,  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  Herodotus  fays  the  Greeks  borrowed  from 
Africa  the  cuftom  of  hamafling  four  horfes  to  a  cha¬ 
riot.  The  Aufchicce ,  who  bordered  on  the  weft  of  the 
Afhyftm  extended  from  above  Barca  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Hefperides  on  the  fea  coaft.  The  Cabales, 
an  inconfiderable  tribe,  occupied  the  coaft  oppofite  to 
the  centre  of  the  Aufchicae,  and  extended  themfelves 
along  the  coaft  near  Tauchira,  a  town  belonging  to 
Barca. 

The  province  of  Cyrenaica,  (now  Kairoan  or  Kurin), 
was  fttuated  within  the  tract  of  the  Nomades.  It  was 
the  moft  elevated  part  of  it,  and  wonderfully  fertile. 
It  contained  the  firft  Grecian  colony,  and  was  alfo 
named  Libya  Pentapolis ,  from  its  having  five  towns  of 
note  in  it,  Cyrene,  Barce,  Ptolemais,  Berenice,  and 
Tauchira  ;  all  of  which  not  only  ftill  exift  as  tofvns  or 
villages,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their  names  are 
fcarcely  altered,  being  called  Kurin ,  Barca,  Tollama- 
ta ,  Bernic,  and  Tauhera.  The  celebrated  gardens  of 
the  Hefperides  were  fttuated  upon  this  coaft  on  the 
weftern  border  of  the  defert  of  Barca. 
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The  Nafamones,  according  to  Hevodotu?;,  were  the  A 
moft  powerful  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  upon  this  coaft.  *“"*■ 
They  bordered  upon  the  greater  Syrtis,  now  called 
the  guff  of  Sort.  He  fays,  that  during  the  fummer 
feafon  they  leave  their  cattle  on  the  coaft,  and  go  up 
into  the  country  to  gather  dates  at  a  place  called 
Augela ,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  Na- 
famones  are  faid  to  have  ieized  upon  the  territories  of 
the  Pfylli.  Thefe  were  a  people  who  poffeffed  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  able  to  charm  ferpents,  and  to  cure  the 
wounds  occafioned  by  their  flings.  Cato  is  faid  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  to  have  carried  fome  of  the  Pfylli  with  him  for  that 
purpofe,  in  his  memorable  march  round  the  greater  Syr¬ 
tis.  It  is  certain  that,  in  modern  times,  in  Egypt,  Abyf- 
finia,  and  India,  certain  perfons  are  believed  to  poffefs 
the  power  of  completely  l’ubduing  ferpents  of  the  moft 
venomous  kinds,  fo  as  to  have  them  entirely  under 
their  command.  They  are  faid  to  feize  on  them  with 
their  naked  hands,  without  apprehenlion  of  mifehief, 
and  this,  not  only  on  ferpents  they  have  already  been 
accuftomed  to,  but  on  fuch  as  they  never  faw  before. 

Beyond  the  Nafamones  to  the  fouthward,  Herodotus 
mentions  the  Garamantes,  whom  he  reprefents  as  a  nu¬ 
merous  nation,  fttuated  ten  journeys  from  Augela, 
between  the  Nafamones  and  the  Macae.  The  Macce 
appear  to  have  been  the  next  tribe  upon  the  coaft  after 
the  Nafamones.  The  prefent  towns  of  Mefurata  and 
Lebida  are  fttuated  within  the  territory  that  belonged 
to  them.  The  Gindanes ,  Lotophagi ,  and  Mach/yes,  in 
the  order  here  mentioned,  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  fpace  between  the  Macae  and  the  lake  Tritonis,  or 
gulf  of  Kabes  ;  for  Herodotus  appears  to  have  under- 
ftood  by  the  lake  Tritonis,  either  the  gulf  alone,  or 
the  gulf  and  an  adjoining  lake  colleShvely,  which  in 
his  time  very  probably  had  a  communication,  though 
they  are  now  Separated  by  a  neck  of  land,  and  the  lake 
receives  the  name  of  Lowdeah.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  Lotophagi  derived  their  name  from  the  fruit 
of  a  ttee  or  flirub  called  the  lotus,  upon  which  they 
fubfifted,  fuppofed  to  be  the  rhamnus  lotus  of  Linnaeus. 

It  is  not  only  found  in  this  territory,  but  alfo  upon  the 
whole  northern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  on  many  fpots  of 
the  defert,  and  even  in  the  country  of  the  Negroes. 
To  the  weftward  of  the  lake  Tritonis,  Herodotus 
mentions  the  Aufes ,  the  Maxyes,  the  Zaveces,  and  the 
Zygantes ;  which  laft  appear  to  have  been  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  province  that  contained  the  city  of  Car¬ 
thage  :  of  the  territories  of  this  laft  ftate  Herodotus 
gives  no  defcripti.on,  though  he  fays,  that  he  is  able  to 
name  all  the  nations  that  inhabit  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Atlantes,  beyond  which  he  knows  nothing.  Seme 
other  pofitions  in  the  north  of  Africa  that  were  known 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus,  will  be  afterwards  mention¬ 
ed. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Africa  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Herodotus  was  very  indiftinct.  He  mentions 
Ethiopia  in  a  way  that  in  fome  meafure  correfponds 
with  Nubia,  and  Abyffinia :  “  Ethiopia,  (fays  he), 

“  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  world,  is 
contiguous  to  Arabia  on  the  fouth-weft.  It  produces 
gold  in  great  quantities,  elephants  with  their  prodigi¬ 
ous  teeth,  trees  and  fhrubs  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
ebony.  Its  inhabitants  are  alfo  remarkable  for  their 
*  fize,  their  beauty,  and  their  length  of  life.”  To 
Ethiopia,  however,  he  gives  a  wide  extent,  fo  as  to  in¬ 
clude 
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Africa,  elude  the  whole  region  inhabited  by  men  of  a  black 
— -V— ^  complexion,  as  he  calls  it,  the  “  extremity  of  the  ha¬ 
bitable  world.”  The  remoteft  fource  of  the  Nile  was 
unknown  in  his  days  \  and  after  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  for  its  difeovery,  it  may  be  regarded 
Yis  having  hitherto  been  vifited  by  no  European.  He 
fuppofes,  however,  that  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  u  with¬ 
out  reckoning  that  part  of  it  which  flows  through 
Egypt,  was  known  to  the  extent  of  four  months  jour¬ 
ney,  partly  by  land,  partly  by  water  $”  but  beyond  this 
its  courfe  was  unknown,  though  he  fays  “  it  is  certain 
that  the  Nile  rifes  in  the  weft.”  The  mod  remarkable 
fact,  however,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  concerning^ 
the  invefligation  of  the  interior  of  Africa  confifts  of 
the  adventures  of  certain  Nafamones  who  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene,  now  called  Kurin .  He 
fays  that  they  made  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  with  a  view  to  extend  their  difeoveries  beyond 
all  preceding  adventurers.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
date  the  diftance  to  which  they  penetrated  *,  but  it 
mud  have  been  very  great,  “  fird  proceeding  through 
the  region  w7hich  was  inhabited,  they  next  came  to 
that  which  was  infeded  by  wild  beads  j  leaving  which, 
they  directed  their  courfe  weftward  through  the  defert, 
and  were  finally  taken  prifoners  by  black  men  of  a  di¬ 
minutive  dature,  and  carried  to  a  city  waftied  by  a 
great  river,  which  flowed  from  wed  to  ead,  and 
abounded  in  crocodiles.”  Of  this  great  river  nothing 
farther  was  ever  difeovered  by  the  ancients.  Hero¬ 
dotus  thought  that  it  was  probably  the  Nile,  and  Pliny 
calls  it  the  river  Niger,  or  the  river  of  the  blacks  or 
Ethiopians. 

The  Romans  were  not  a  commercial  people,  and 
troubled  themfelves  little  about  the  difeoveries  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Carthaginians  whom  they  vanquidied. 
The  fertile  diftriCts,  however,  in  the  north  of  Africa 
adjoining  to  the  (bores  of  the  Mediterranean,  formed 
the  chief  granary  of  the  empire  during  its  mod  profper- 
ous  period.  Beyond  thefe  didriCts  they  pudied  their 
conqueds  only  fo  far  as  was  neceffary  to  fecure  their 
poflefllons  againd  the  barbarians  of  the  defert.  Both 
Augudus  and  Nero,  however,  fent  perfons  to  attempt 
to  difeover  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  but  without  fuccefs  -> 
and  the  Romans  were  never  remarkable  for  inveftiga- 
ting  the  date  of  foreign  countries  when  they  had  no 
fcheine  of  conqued  in  view.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  A.  D.  426,  Bonifacius,  the  governor 
of  Africa,  revolted,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  Genferic, 
the  chief  of  a  horde  of  barbarians  called  Vandals,  who 
had  penetrated  from  the  north  of  Europe  into  Spain. 
Irruption  of  Thefe  barbarians  eroded  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  Van-  foon  became  maders  of  the  country.  About  a  century 
dais  into  thereafter,  their  descendants,  in  a  fertile  and  enervating 
climate,  having  lod  their  military  character,  were 
vanquidied  by  the  celebrated  Belifarius  under  Jufti- 
nian,  then  at  the  head  of  the  eadern  divifion  of  the 
Roman  empire.  At  a  later  period,  when  Mahomet 
had  roufed  his  countrymen  to  war  and  conqued,  under 
the  influence  of  a  furious  fanaticifm,  Egypt  and  the 
red  of  the  north  of  Africa  were  overrun  by  the 
Arabs,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Saracens ,  A.  D.  647. 
In  a  few  centuries  thereafter,  the  empire  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens  in  Africa,  where  they  were  called  Moors,  was 
gradually  divided  into  a  variety  of  petty  dates  called 
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the  States  of  Barbary,  which  acknowledged  rather  a 
nominal  than  a  real  dependence  upon  the  rl  urkiili  em- v— ’ 
pire. 

The  red  of  Africa  was  forgotten  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  difeovery  of  the  mariners  compafs 
enabled  the  Europeans  to  extend  their  maritime  enter- 
prifes  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  a  facility 
that  was  formerly  unknown.  In  thefe  enterprifes  the  Difeoveries- 
Portuguefe  took  the  lead.  They  had  never  failed  along  or 

the  wedern  coad  of  Africa,  beyond  Cape  Non,  in  27°  ug 
north  latitude  till  A.  D.  1412,  when  they  ventured 
160  miles  farther  to  Cape  Bojador,  whofe  rocky  cliffs 
dretcliing  out  to  a  confiderable  diftance  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  intimidated  them  from  advancing  far- Of  the  Ma¬ 
ther.  In  1419,  when  attempting  to  double  this  cape, deiral  e*‘ 
they  difeovered  the  Madeira  iiles.  Afterwards  in 
1433,  they  palled  Cape  Bojador,  penetrated  between 
the  tropics,  and  difeovered  the  river  Senegal  and 
the  Cape  de  Verd  ifles  fituated  between  14°  and  i8°0apede 
north  latitude.  In  1471,  they  eroded  the  equator, Ver  es' 
and  were  aftonifhed  to  find  that  the  torrid  zone  con¬ 
tained  fertile  and  populous  regions,  inftead  of  being 
burnt  up  by  perpetual  heat  as  had  been  formerly  be¬ 
lieved.  In  1484,  the  Portuguefe  navigators,  now  be¬ 
come  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  diicoverers  of  new 
countries,  penetrated  1500  miles  beyond  the  equator  -  Of  the  Cape 
and  two  years  thereafter  Bartholemew  de  Diaz  difeo- ^  Go0cl 
vered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1497,  this  cape, 
being  the  fouthem  extremity  of  Africa,  was  paffed  by 
Vafquez  de  Gama. 

At  this  time  the  European  nations  were  fall  emerg¬ 
ing  from  barbarifm.  The  feudal  ariftocracies,  by  which 
they  had  been  kept  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  anarchy, 

W’ere  gradually  fubdued  by  different  princes,  and  a  few 
powerful  dates  or  monarchies  were  raifed  upon  their 
ruins.  Thefe  dates  enjoying  greater  domedic  tranquil¬ 
lity,  were  become  capable  of  directing  the  energy  and 
fuperior  intelligence,  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  character,  to  enterprifes  requiring  united  and 
fuccefllve  efforts.  The  difeoveries  of  the  Portuguefe, 
by  pointing  out  a  very  fertile  region  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  in  which  gold  and  ivory  could  be  obtained  in 
exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  in  which 
fettlements  could  be  eafily  formed,  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  directed  to  this  quarter  the  whole  activity 
of  the  mod  enterprifing  of  the  European  dates,  had 
not  other  events  diverted  them  to  different  quarters. 

The  events  now  alluded  to,  were  the  difeovery  of  A-  Caufes  that 
merica  by  Columbus  in  1492,  and  the  eafy  communi- 
cation  with  the  Ead  Indies,  opened  up  by  the  difeo-  c0verie€  ;a 
very  of  the  paffagev  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Africa. 
Hence  it  has  happened,  that  during  thefe  three  centu-  f 
ries  Africa  has  been  much  negleCted  •,  and,  in  the  mod 
enterprifing  period  of  the  hidory  of  the  world,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  though  the  mod  enterpriflng  of  man¬ 
kind,  have  left  in  a  great  meafure  unexplored  this  im- 
menfe  continent,  though  fituated  in  their  vicinity,  and 
abounding  in  valuable  productions.  A  few  factories  European 
for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  flaves  have  been  eflablifhed  fettlements.- 
by  the  Engiiih,  French,  and  Spaniards,  upon  the  wed¬ 
ern  coaft,  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  From  thence  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  Portuguefe  have  a  few  fet¬ 
tlements,  upon  the  ead  and  the  weft  coaft,  for  the  fame 
purpofe;  and  the  Dutch  fettlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
K  k  Hope, 
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Africa.  Hope,  is  the  only  eftablifhment  at  all  worthy  of  the 
v  name  of  a  European  colony,  retaining  the  language 
and  fomewhat  of  the  manners  of  the  parent  ftate. 

What  is  known  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  chiefly 
the  refult  of  the  efforts  of  particular  travellers,  who 
have  penetrated  into  different  quarters  of  that  great 
continent,  impelled  by  the  ambition  of  extending  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge  ;  or  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
exertions  of  a  private  fociety  of  perfons  of  rank  in  Eng¬ 
land,  inftituted  in  1788,  bearing  the  name  of  the  A- 
African  AT-  frican  Affociation ,  who  have  employed,  at  their  expence, 
fociation.  var;ous  individuals  to  enter  Africa  at  different  points, 
and  to  proceed  by  fuch  routes  as  have  been  thought 
moft  likely  to  lead  to  important  difcoveries. 

We  fliall  now  give  a  concife  account  of.  the  great 
continent  of  Africa,  fo  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it  has 
been  obtained  from  tliefe  different  fources.  In  the 
ftatemeut  now  to  be  given,  however,  we  fliall  avoid 
taking  any  farther  notice  of  that  fertile  ftripe  of  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  north  of  Africa,  which  borders  upon  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  or  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fouth- 
vvard  to  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  conftituting  the  dates 
of  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Fez,  and  Moroc¬ 
co.  Neither  fliall  we  take  any  notice  of  the  country 
of  Abyflinia  at  the  head  of  the  Nile,  or  of  the  Dutch 
fettlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  each  of  tliefe 
will  be  feparatcly  difcuffed  under  their  proper  names, 
liiv- liens  of  Africa,  to  the  fouth  of  the  dates  on  the  Mediterra- 

Airica.  nean  and  of  Morocco,  confifls  of  two  great  divifions, 
the  Sahara ,  or  great  defert,  which  is  the  country  of  the 
Moors  or  Arabs  ;  and  Nigritia ,  Negro  land,  or  the 
country  of  the  Negroes  or  /Ethiopians.  The  limits  of 
thefe  two  divifions,  though  not  in  all  cafes  accurately 
defined,  depend  on  the  foil  and  climate,  and  appear 
to  have  remained  permanent  from  the  days  of  Hero* 
dotus. 

Sahara,  or  The  Sahara  or  great  defert,  extends  from  the  fouth 
great  de-  0f  Morocco  and  of  the  ftates  on  the  Mediterranean, 
^ert*  commonly  called  the  Barbary  States,  to  the  rivers  Se¬ 
negal  and  Niger,  or  to  a  line  drawn  acrofs  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  Red  fea..  Be¬ 
yond  the  Sahara  or  defert,  to  the  fouthwaid,  is  the 
country  of  the  Negroes. 

The  Sahara  presents  a  furface  equal  in  extent,  to 
nearly  one  half  of  Europe.  It  is  upwards  of  800  miles 
in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and  more  than  double 
that  extent  in  length  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
weft,  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyflinia  011  the  eafl.  Its  ge¬ 
neral  defeription  is  that  of  a  vail  wildernefs  of  lifelefs 
fand,  parched  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  an  almoft  ver¬ 
tical  fun.  Its  chief  varieties  confift  of  immenfe  plains 
covered  with  naked  pebbles,  or  of  barren  rocks  tower¬ 
ing  towards  an  unclouded  and  burning  Iky.  Ehe  fte- 
riiity  of  the  /oil  is  rather  marked  than  alleviated  by 
fume  fcattcred  plants,  and  by  the  verdure  of  a  few 
valleys  in  which  water  either  ftagnates  or  fprings  up. 

This  general  defeription,  however,  of  the  great  A- 
frican  wildernefs,  is  by  no  means  to  be  underftood  as 
cniverfal  or  without  exception.  The  defert  is  here 
and  there  interfperfed  with  fpots  of  aftouiihing  fertility, 
which  are  crowded  with  inhabitants.  Every  thing  in 
the  climate  of  Africa  is  in  extremes.  No  cold  is  in¬ 
deed  experienced  in  that  vaft  continent  5  but  barren- 
nefs  and  fertility  of  foil  border  upon  each  other  with  a 
degree  of  fuddennefs,  of  winch,  m  the  tempera  s  CjI- 


mates  of  Europe,  we  have  no  conception.  The  tra-  Africa, 
veller  pafles  in  an  inflant  from  burning  fands  to  a  rich  V— 
landfcape,  in  which  flocks  and  herds,  and  towns  and 
villages  abound.  The  fame  vicinity  of  a  tropical  fun 
which  renders  the  wildernefs  intolerable,  rears  up  all 
vegetable  productions  in  the  utrnoft  luxuriance  and 
perfection,  in  every  fpot  in  which  water  and  a  tole¬ 
rable  depth  of  foil  are  to  be  found.  Thefe  fequeftered 
lituations  in  this  great  defert  were  called  Oafes,  or 
IJlands,  by  the  ancients.  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  not  unufual  to  banilh  ftate  criminals  to  an  ifland 
in  the  great  Libyan  defert.  The  continent  of  Africa, 
like  that  of  South  America,  is  higheft  on  its  weftera 
fide,  and  its  greater  rivers  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia, 
and  the  Niger,  rife  in  a  chain  of  mountains  fituated 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic  than  the  Indian  ocean.  As  the 
Sahara  extends-  towards  the  eafl,  and  alfo  toward* 
the  Ihoresof  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  itsiflands 
abound  moft  in  thefe  regions.  But  the  lefler  iilands  are 
not  always  permanent.  A  furious  wind  from  the  defert, 
bringing  along  with  it  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fand, 
fometimes  overwhelms  a  whole  fertile  diftriCt,  and  re¬ 
duces  it  to  barrermefs.  We  (hall  here  take  notice, 
however,  of  fuch  of  the  fequeftered  iilands  of  this  de¬ 
fert  as  are  now  known  to  be  moft  important. 

The  ancients  •  mention  very  particularly  under  the  Oafe?, 
name  of  Oafis  three  lituations,  called  the  Greater  Oafis ,  iilands  or 
the  Lefier  Oafis,  and  the  Oafis.  of  Ammon .  Of  thel'e  fertile  foots- 
the  Greater  Oafis  is  at  preient  the  beft  known  to  the  j/.*. e  de" 
Egyptians  and  the  Arabs,  becaufe  the  caravans  from 
Cairo  to  Darfur  pats  along  it.  It  is  named  Al-Wah, 
or  the  Oafis,  by  way  of  excellence.  It  appears  to  coiir- 
fift  of  a  number  of  detached  fertile  fpots  or  iilands,  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  Nile, 
aricl  of  the  mountains  that  border  the  valley  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  iilands  of  the  Greater  Oafis  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  deferts  of  from  two  to  14  hours 
travelling.  The  whole  extent  of  the  chain  is  about 
100  Englilh  miles,  but  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  it  is 
defert.  The  whole  Oafis  is  fubjeCt  to.  Egypt,  and  has 
ever  be.en  reckoned;  an  appendage  to  it,  being  diftant 
from  it  about  90  miles.  This  Oafis  contains  abun¬ 
dance  of  date  trees,  and  plenty  of  good  water.  The 
principal  village  in  it  is  called  Chagre,  and  is  fituated 
in  26°  25'  N.  Lat.  and  290  40'  E.  Long. 

The  Lefler  Oafis  does  not  lie  in  any  of  the  tracks  of 
the  caravans,  and  is  thereiore  little  known.  It  is  un¬ 
derftood,  however,  to  begin  at  the  diftance  of  about 
40  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Greater  Oafis,  and  to 
proceed  to  a  confiderable  diftance  in  a  direction  to¬ 
wards  the  north.  It  is  called  by  the  neighbouring 
Arabs  Al-lVah-el-Gherbi,  which  appears,  to  mark  po¬ 
verty  or  inferiority,  perhaps  in  comparifon  with  the 
other.  It  confifts,  like  the  Greater  Oafis,  of  a  chain  of 
narrow'  iilands  running  parallel  to  the  Nile. 

The  third  Oafis  contained  the  celebrated  temple  Tewn’e  of 
and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was  vifited  by  Jui  ’'  .r 
Alexander  the 'Great.  Though  in  its  dimenfions  it  is  Ammon, 
perhaps  lefs  than  the  tw  o  former  Oafes,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  greateft,  fo  far  as  hiftorical  importance  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  ftate  or  king¬ 
dom  of  Ammon  occupied  a  confiderable  fpace  betwixt 
Egypt  on  the  eaft  and  the  defert  of  Barca  on  the 
weft,  and  between  the  Nomadic  tribes  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  great 
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Africa.  Libyan  defert  on  the  fonth. — As  the  ancient  Pcrftans 
worfhipped  one  fupreme  deity  whom  they  reprefented 
by  the  fun,  and  as  they  had  a  regular  and  well  difci- 
plined  priefthood,  they  were  taught  to  regard  w  ith  in¬ 
dignation  the  idolatry  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  the  Per¬ 
il  an  monarch  Cambyfes  fent  an  army  agninft  the  Am- 
monians,  with  orders  to  burn  the  temple  from  w  hence 
the  oracles  of  Jupiter  w?ere  delivered.  The  expedition 
wras  unft iccefsful,  the  army  having  been  overwhelmed 
with  fand,  or  left  by  their  guides  to  perilh  in  the  de¬ 
fert  fo  that  no  remnant  of  them  ever  returned. — 
The  poiition  of  the  Oafis  of  Ammon  has  lately  been 
afeertained  by  our  countryman  Mr  Brown,  who  tra- 
velled  into  that  quarter  with  a  view  to  its  difeovery. 
It  appears  to  correfpond  with  the  modern  Small,  in 
290  12'  N.  Lat.  and  26°  18'  E.  Long.  As  a  build¬ 
ing  of  fuch  antiquity  muft  be  an  objecl  of  great  cu- 
riofity,  wre  iliall  tranferibe  Mr  Brown’s  defeription 
of  the  fmall  part  of  the  temple  that  remains,  the  reft 
having  been  deftroyed  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  build  their  houfes  and  garden  wvalls. 
Mr  Brown’s It  is  a  fmgle  apartment,”  fays  Mr  Brown,  “  built  of 
deferipfon  many  ftones  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofc  of  wThich  the 
ot  the  tern-  pyramids  confift,  and  covered  originally  with  6  large 
f  A  *  and  folid  blocks  that  reach  from  one  w?all  to  the  other. 

The  length  I  found  32  feet  in  the  clear,  the  height 
•  about  18,  the  width  15.  A  gate  fttuated  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  forms  the  principal  entrance,  and  twTo  doors 
alfo  near  that  extremity  open  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  other  end  is  quite  ruinous  }  but,  judging  from  cir- 
eumftances,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  building  has 
never  been  much  larger  than  it  now  is.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  any  other  edifice  having  been  attached 
to  it,  and  the  lefs  fo,  as  there  are  remains  of  fculpture 
on  the  exterior  of  the  wralls.  In  the  interior  are  three 
rows  of  emblematical  figures,  apparently  deftgned  to 
reprefe'ht  a  proceflion  ;  and  the  fpace  between  them  is 
fJLed  with  hieroglyphic  characters,  properly  fo  called. 
The  fofRt  is  alfo  adorned  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  one 
of  the  ftones  which  formed  it  is  fallen  within,  and 
breaks  the  connection.  The  other  five  remain  entire. 
The  fculpture  is  fufRciently  diltinguifhable  \  and  even 
the  colours  in  fome  places  remain.” 

Mr  Horneman,  a  native  of  Germany,  a  traveller 
employed  by  the  African  Afibciation,  has  ftill  more  re¬ 
cently  vifited  Siwah  on  his  way  from  Cairo  to  Fezzan 
along  with  a  caravan,  in  wdiich  he  travelled  under  the 
Mr  Horne-  character  of  a  Mahometan  merchant.  He  feems  to 
man’s.  think,  that  the  total  circumference  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  may  be  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  though  in  many  places  the  outward  w  all 
has  been  entirely  carried  away.  He  feems  to  have  mea- 
lured  the  outfide  of  the  fame  building  whofe  infide 
appears  to  have  been  meafured  by  Mr  Brown,  and 
accordingly  deferibes  tbe  length  as  from  30  to  36  feet, 
the  width  24,  and  the  height  27  \  but  he  wTas  inter¬ 
rupted  in  taking  his  meafnrements  by  the  jealoufy  of 
the  natives  He  alfo  deferibes  the  ceiling  as  formed  of 
vaft  blocks  of  ftone  of  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  three 
feet  in  depth,  which  extend  acrofs  the  whole  building  ; 
and  this  roof  feems  to  have  preferved  this  part  of  the* 
fabric  entire,  as  the  prefent  barbarous  inhabitants  dare 
not  attempt  to  demolilh  the  walls,  left  they  them- 
felves  fhould  be  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  the  ftones 
which  form  the  roof.  One  of  thefe  ftones  of  the  roof 
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has  fallen  in,  and  is  broken  *,  “  but  the  people,  fays  Mr 
Horneman,  have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  large  '  1  v 
fragments  fallen  from  the  roof,  which  their  anceftors 
were  enabled  to  bring  from  the  quarry,  and  to  raife 
entire  to  the  fummit  of  the  edifice  :  fuch  are  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  art,  of  knowledge,  and  of  human  powers 
and  means,  as  w’ell  as  of  human  happinefs  and  for¬ 
tunes.” 

The  fertile  part  of  the  territory  of  Siwah  appears  State  of 
to  be  about  18  miles  in  circumference,  containing  fe-  Siwah. 
veral  fmall  villages  befides  Siwah  the  capital.  It  is  ' 
an  independent  ftate,  acknowledging  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior  as  lord  paramount,  but  paying  no  tribute.  It 
affords  abundance  of  vegetable  productions,  with  corn 
and  oil  \  and  is  copiouilyfupplied  with  wayr  fromfprings 
and  fmall  ftreams,  but  none  of  them  flow  beyond  its 
territory.  They  are  either  evaporated  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  furrounding  defert,  or,  it  they  reach  it,  are 
loft  in  the  llcrile  fand.  Its  government  is  veiled  inGovern- 
about  32  wealthy  citizens,  wrho  affume  the  title  ofment* 
Jcheiks.  Juftice  is  adminiftered  according  to  ancient 
ufage  and  general  notions  of  equity.  lines,  which 
are  paid  in  datas,  conftitute  the  punifhmeut.  The  drefsDrcfs. 
of  tlie  men  confifts  of  a  white  cotton  fhixt  and  breeches, 
and  a  large  piece  of  callico  cloth  ftriped  white  and 
blue,  manufa&ured  at  Cairo,  which  is  thrown  over  the 
left  fhoulder,  and  is  called  melaye .  On  their  heads 
they  wear  a  cap  of  red  worfted  or  cotton,  which  is  the 
diftintion  of  a  Muffulman,  no  Jew  or  Chriftian  being 
permitted  to  ufe  it.  The  women  of  Siwah  w'ear  wide 
blue  fhifts,  ufually  of  cotton,  which  reach  to  the  an¬ 
cles,  and  a  melaye,  above  deferibed,  which  they  wrap 
round  their  head,  and  which  falls  over  the  body  like  a 
cloak.  They  plait  their  hair  into  three  treffes  one 
above  the  other,  and  fallen  little  bells  to  the  loweft. 

They  w7ear  ear-rings  and  necklaces  of  glafs  beads. 

Thofe  of  the  higher  clafs  wear  round  their  necks  a  fo¬ 
lid  ring  of  filver  thicker  than  the  collar  ufually  worn 
by  criminals  in  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  are  many  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Si¬ 
wah,  which  formed  the  burying  places  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants,  which  ftiow  great  labour  and  neatnefs  of  work. 

The  fame  traveller,  Mr  Horneman,  on  his  way  to-  ^  ^  ^ 
W’ards  Fezzan,  paired  through  Augila,  an  iiland  or  ,^uqfa 
oafis  in  the  defert,  that  was  well  known  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus.  It  is  fttuated  in  330  3'  N.  Lat.  and  220 
46'  E.  Long.  The  territory  contains  three  towns,  Au¬ 
gila  the  capital,  Mojabra,  and  Meledila.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  engage  in  the  caravan  trade.  Thofe  who  do 
fo,  very  frequently  have  three  houfes,  one  at  Cairo, 
one  in  the  territory  of  Augila,  and  a  third  in  Fezzan, 
rvith  a  wife  and  family  eftablifhment  at  each.  The 
country  is  level,  and  the  foil  Tandy,  but  being  well 
w  atered  it  is  tolerably  fertile.  After  a  march  of  16 
days  from  Augila,  Mr  Horneman  reached  Temiffa,  in 
the  territory  of  the  important  oafts  Fezzan,  of  which 
wve  ftiall  now  give  fome  account  upon  the  authority  of 
the  journal  which  he  has  very  recently  tranfmitted  to 
Europe. 

Fezzan,  the  Country  of  the  ancient  Garamantes  of 0a^s  of 
Herodotus,  called  by  Pliny  Vha%anin  Regio ,  is  up- Fezzan. 
wards  of  j  100  miles  weft  from  Grand  Cairo,  and  com 
fills  of  an  extenftve  plain  amidft  a  furrounding  wilder- 
nefs  of  fand  and  of  naked  rocks. 

The  greateft  length  of  the  cultivated  pan  of  Fezzan 
K  k  2  is 
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is  about  300  Englifh  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  its  his  correfpondence  with  that  baftia,  he  affumes  only  the 
greatell  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  is  200  miles.  It  title  of  fcheik,  inftead  of  fultan.  The  throne  is  here- 
contams  1 01  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Mourzouk  ditary,  but  the  eldelt  prince  of  the  family  fucceeds 
is  the  capital,  fituated  according  to  Rerniel,  in  27°  48'  though  a  brother  or  a  nephew,  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
*  -  u  and  3  E.  Eong.  1  he  principal  towns  to  the  children  of  the  laft  fultan,  if  they  are  younger.  This 
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northward  of  the  capital  are  Sochna,  Sibha,  Hun,  and 
Wadon  3  Gatron  to  the  fouth  3  and  Quila  to  the  eall. 
The  climate  is  never  temperate.  During  fummer  the 
heat  is  intenfe,  and  the  fouth  wind  is  fcarcely  fupport- 
able  even  by  the  natives.  A  penetrating  north  wind 
prevails  during  winter,  which  drives  to  the  fire  even 
the  natives  of  a  northern  country.  Tempefts  of  wind 
are  frequent,  which  whirl  up  the  fand  and  dull:  fo  as  to 
give  a  tinge  of  yellow  to  the  atmofphere.  Rain  falls 
feldom,  and  in  fmall  quantities.  There  is  no  river, 
1101*  even  a  rivulet  deferving  notice,  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  foil  is  what  in  Europe  would  be 
called  a  light  fand,  covering  calcareous  rock  or  earth, 
and  fometimes  a  bottom  of  clay. 

DatCS  are  the  ftaple  Prodllce  of  Fezzan,  and  in  the 
wehern  parts  fome  fenna  of  a  good  quality  is  cultivated. 
Pot  herbs  are  plentiful.  Wheat  and  barley  are  fuited 
to  the  loil  and  to  the  climate  3  but  from  the  indolence 
of  the  people,  and  the  opprefiion  of  the  government, 
enough  is  not  raifed  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  rely  for  a  part  of  their  fubfiftence  on  importa¬ 
tions  from  the  north.  Horned  cattle  are  only  found 
in  the  moft  fertile  diftri&s.  They  are  employed  in 
drawring  water  from  the  wells,  and  are  only  flaughtered 
m  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity.  The  goat  is  the  ordinary 
domeftic  animal,  though  ffieep  are  bred  in  the  fouth ern 
parts.  The  wool  is  manufactured  into  coarfe  cloths, 
and  along  with  the  meat  the  {kin  is  roafted  and  eaten. 
Horfes  are  few.  Aftes  are  the  beads  of  general  ufe, 
whether  for  draught  or  burden.  Camels  are  exceflively 
dear,  and  only  kept  by  the  chief  people. 

I  here  are  no  other  tradefmen  in  Fezzan  than  flioe- 
makers  and  fmiths,  the  latter  of  whom  wTork  every  me¬ 
tal  ;  and  the  fame  man  forges  lhoes  for  the  fultan’s  horfe, 
and  makes  rings  for  his  princeffies.  The  value  of  the 
woollen  cloth,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  women, 
may  be  eftimated  from  this  circumftance,  that  the 
weavers  {buttle  is  unknown,  and  that  the  woof  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  warp  thread  by  thread,  and  the  whole 
worked  folely  by  the  hand.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
though  the  commerce  of  Fezzan  is  confiderable,  it 
confifis  merely  of  foreign  merchandife,  brought  by  ca¬ 
ravans  from  various  quarters,  which  are  here  difpofed 
of  as  at  a  centrical  market.  Cairo  fends  filks,  calicoes, 
woollen  cloths,  glafs,  imitations  of  coral,  beads,  and 
Eaft  India  goods.  From  Tripoli,  a  caravan  brings 
paper,  falfe  corals,  fire  arms,  fabres,  knives,  cloths  call¬ 
ed  abbes ,  and  red  worded  caps.  From  Eornou,  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  copper  is  imported  in  great  quantities,  and 
the  caravans  from  the  fouth  or  weft  bring  llaves  of  both 
Hexes,  oftrich  feathers,  zibette,  tigers  fkins,  and  gold, 
partly  in  duft,  partly  in  native  grains,  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  into  ornaments  for  the  people  of  interior  Africa. 
The  fmaller  caravans  of  the  tribes  of  the  defert  import 
oil,  butter,  fat,  and  corn,  and  thofe  from  the  more 
fouthern  diftrids  bring  fenna,  oftrich  feathers,  and  ca¬ 
mels  for  the  flaughter-houfe. 

Fezzan  is  governed  by  a  fultan,  defeended  from  the 
family  of  the  ffiereefs  3  but  he  pays  4000  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  as  a  tribute  to  the  baflia  of  Tripoli  3  and  in 
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law  gives  rife  to  many  civil  rvars  between  the  fons  of 
their  fultans  and  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family. 

The  fult airs  houfe  or  palace  is  within  the  fortrefs  Palace  and 
of  Mourzouk.  He  has  no  other  inmates  than  eunuchs. harem. 

His  harem  is  contiguous.  It  confifts  of  about  40  Haves, 
w  ho  are  often  fold  and  replaced  by  others  if  they  have 
no  children,  and  of  a  fultana,  who  muft  be  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Hiereefs  of  Wadan  or  Zuila.  The  fultan 
never  enters  the  harem,  but  any  female  whom  he  willies 
to  fee  is  conduced  to  his  apartment. 

The  fultan  gives  audience  three  times  a-day,  in  a  Ceremonies, 
particular  apartment,  feated  on  an  old-falhioned  elbow 
chair,  raifed  fome  Heps,  which  forms  his  throne.  Per¬ 
sons  introduced  kifs  the  hand  of  the  fultan,  then  raife 
it  fo  as  to  touch  their  foreheads,  and  then  kneel  before 
him.  The  fultan  goes  on  Fridays  to  the  great  mofque 
on  liorfeback,  and  on  other  days  of  folemnity  he  rides 
on  a  plain  near  the  town,  attended  by  his  courtiers, 
who  exhibit  their  {kill  in  equeftiian  exercifes  and  in 
{hooting.  His  official  attendants  confift  of  twvo  mini- 
fters,  and  of  a  number  of  black  and  a  few  white  Haves, 
termed  Mamelukes.  All  the  interefi:  and  powTer  reft 
with  thefe  Mamelukes,  who  are  nioftly  Europeans, 
or  their  immediate  defendants.  The  apparel  of  the  p)refs  0f  ^ 
fultan,  on  days  of  ceremony,  confifts  of  the  Tripolitan  fultan. 
drefs,  over  which  he  wears  a  large  white  embroidered 
ffiirt,  made  after  the  faffiion  of  the  Negroes.  His  tur¬ 
ban  extends  a  full  yard  from  the  front  to  the  hinder 
part,  and  is  two-thirds  of  a  yard  in  breadth.  His  re- Revenue* 
venues  confift  of  affefiments  on  all  cultivated  lands,  and 
of  arbitrary  requifitions,  which  are  collected  by  his 
Haves  in  an  oppreffive  manner,  if  they  are  not  bribed. 

Fie  alfo  derives  an  income  from  duties  on  foreign 
trade,  from  certain  territorial  domains,  and  from  fait 
pools  and  natron  lakes.  The  prefent  fultan  lias  added 
to  his  treafures  by  predatory  expeditions  againft  the 
weaker  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  country. 

The  chief  booty  upon  thefe  occafions  confifts  of  men  and 
women,  who  are  fold  as  Haves.  The  princes  of  the  royal 
family  are  fupported  from  certain  territories  allotted  to 
them,  together  w-ith  a  wTeekly  diltribution  of  corn  from 
the  fultan’s  {lores,  and  occafional  exactions  from  the 
people. 

The  clergy,  and  the  cadi  or  chief  judge,  are  fup¬ 
ported  by  the  produce  of  certain  wToods  and  gardens  3 
and  they  poffefs  great  authority  with  the  people.  The, 
dignity  of  cadi  is  hereditary  in  a  certain  family  3  but 
the  fultan,  upon  every  vacancy,  appoints  to  the  office 
that  individual  of  the  family  who  can  belt  read  and 
wrrite,  accompliffiments  which  here  feem  to  be  fome- 
wffiat  unufual,  and  therefore  much  valued. 

The  population  of  Fezzan  amounts  to  about  70,000  or  Population, 
75,000  fouls.  In  the  fouthern  diftrids  they  have  mixed, 
with  the  natives  of  the  delert,  whom  they  refemble  3 
but  the  original  Fezzanians  are  a  people  of  ordinary 
fiature,  of  a  deep  brow’n  complexion,  with  ffiort  black 
Tiair  and  regular  features  They  poffefs  little  energy  charaa 
either  01  mind  or  body.  Aimolt  their  only  food  con- 
fills  of  dates,  or  of  a  kind  of  farinaceous  pap,  with  no 
butchers  meet.  The  men  who  can  afford  it  are  much 
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addicted  to  drunk  ennefs.  They  ufe  a  very  intoxicating 
liquor  prepared  from  dates.  The  women  have  a  great 
fondnefs  for  dancing,  which  they  pradtife  publicly, 
not  only  in  the  day  time  but  after  funfet.  The  amufe- 
mcnt  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr  Horneman  :  “  Two  or 
three  men  ft  and  together  with  their  tambourins  j  the 
women  immediately  form  a  circle  round  the  men,  beat 
a  tune,  and  thofe  in  the  circle  accompany  it  with 
ftnging  and  clapping  of  hands.  A  girl  then  advances 
dancing  towards  the  drummers  }  the  men,  as  (he  ap¬ 
proaches  near  them,  join  in  the  dance,  and  prels 
towards  her ;  on  which  (lie  makes  fome  fteps  backwards, 
and  then  falls  on  her  back  with  her  body  and  limbs 
ft  iff  and  perfedliy  ftraight  ;  when  the  wemen  behind 
catch  her  in  the  fall,  a  few  fpans  from  the  ground, 
and  tofs  her  in  the  air,  whence  ike  defeends  on  her  feet. 
The  men  then  refume  their  ftation  in  the  centre,  and 
a  fecond  female  dancer  repeats  the  fport,  which  is 
fucccftively  engaged  in  by  each  brifk  damfel  of  the 
circle.” 

In  Fezzan  there  are  great  numbers  of  loofe  women, 
and  alfo  of  iinging  girls  whofe  fong  is  Sudanic,  that  is 
derived  from  the  country  of  the  Negroes.  Their  mu¬ 
fical  inftrument  is  called  rhababe ;  it  is  an  excavated 
hemifphere,  made  from  a  (hell  of  the  gourd  kind,  and 
covered  with  leather  ;  to  this  a  long  handle  is  fixed,  on 
which  is  ftretched  a  firing  of  liorfe  hairs  longitudinally, 
clofed  and  compact  as  one  cord,  about  the  tliicknefs  of 
a  quill.  This  ts  played  with  a  bow. 

Various  forts  of  venereal diforders  prevail  in  Fezzan*, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  for  the  cure  of  all 
the  fpecies,  they  only  ufe  falts  and  the  fruit  handal 
(colycintli)  as  powerful  cathartics  5  the  fores,  if  any, 
are  at  the  fame  time  waftied  with  a  folution  of  foda  \ 
and  thefe  remedies  feldom  fail.  Other  maladies  pre¬ 
valent  there  are  the  ague  and  haemorrhoids,  for  neither 
of  which  have  they  any  other  remedy  than  amulets, 
confifting  of  certain  fentences  of  the  Koran  written  on 
a  flip  of  paper,  which  the  patient  wears  about  his  neck, 
and  in  bad  cafes  is  made  to  fwallow.  It  is  faid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  their  knowledge  of  furgery  is  fufficient  to 
enable  them  to  cure  a  fimple  fradlure. 

South  from  Fezzan  a  variety  of  other  ifiands  are 
fcattered,  which  have  been  united  by  conqueft  under 
one  chief,  and  receive  the  name  of  the  empire  of  Caf- 
fina  or  Kaffeena.  The  territories  of  this  empire,  there¬ 
fore,  confift  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  land  of  ama¬ 
zing  fertility,  interfperfed  with  arid  waftes,  where  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  refledled  from  the  land  or  the  rocks, 
produce  the  molt  intenfe  and  fuffocating  heat.  Caffina, 
the  capital,  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  160  20'.  W.  Long. 
1 !°  45'.  Agadez,  which  is  an  ifland,  or  province  as 
jt  may  be  called,  of  the  empire  of  Caffina,  fends  annu¬ 
ally  a  caravan  of  1000  camels  to  certain  fait  lakes  in 
the  defert,  at  a  place  called  Domboo;  and  the  fait  is  di- 
ftributed  among  the  other  illands  or  provinces  of  this 
empire. 

A  fimilar  empire,  as  travellers  are  pleaded  to  call  it, 
confifting  of  a  number  of  fertile  fpots  of  this  immenfe 
defert,  is  called  Bornou.  Mathan,  the  capital,  is  fi¬ 
tuated  in  N.  Lat.  24°  32'.  E.  Long.  2  2°  57'.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ditch,  and  a  wall  14  feet  in  height.  The 
king  is  faid  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  emperor  of 
Morocco.  His  dominions  extend  beyond  the  deiert 
into  the  fertile  country  of  the  Negroes,  of  which  he  pof- 
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feffes  a  large  portion.  He  is  eledled  by  three  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chiefs  *,  but  the  choice  is  reftridled  to  the  royal  * 
family.  The  military  force  of  the  date  confifts  of  ca¬ 
valry  armed  with  the  fabre,  the  pike,  and  the.  bow. 

Fire-arms  are  not  unknown,  but  they  are  too  difficult 
to  be  procured. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  variety  of  other  diftridls  of 
this  defert,  of  which  fome.  flight  intelligence  has  been 
obtained  }  fucli  as  Gadamis,  north-weft  from  Fezzan, 
about  N.  Lat.  320  \  fouth-eaft  from  which  is  another 
ifland,  called  Tuat,  at  the  diftance  about  400  miles.  On 
the  fouth-eaft  of  Fezzan  is  Tibefti,  at  the  diftance  of 
200  miles:  eaftward  of  which,  and  500  miles  from  the 
Nile,  is  Bardoa.  Zegzeg  and  Kuar  are  in  the  lame 
vicinity.  Farther  to  the  fouth  is  Bergoo  and  Darfoor.  Darfyon 
This  laft  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  general  latitude 
of  the  great  defert.  It  has  of  late  years  been  made 
known  by  Mr  Brown,  the  firft  difeoverer  of  the  Oafis 
of  Ammon.  He  penetrated  into  Darfoor  in  1792,  anc^ 
remained  there  a  confiderable  time.  Its  chief  town, 

Cobbe,  is  fituated  in  140  ii'  N.  Lat.  and  28°  8'  E. 

Long,  and  the  country  contains  about  200,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  confifting  of  native  tribes  of  a  deep  black  com¬ 
plexion  and  woolly  hair,  though  with  features  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Negroes,  and  of  Arabs  of  various 
tribes.  The  wild  animals  are,  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
the  hyaena,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  buffalo.  1  he  do- 
meftic  animals  are,  the  camel,  the  fheep,  the  goat,  and. 
horned  cattle.  Confiderable  quantities  of  grain  of 
different  forts  are  reared,  and,  as  the  country  is.  \vith- 
in  the  tropics,  after  the  periodical  rains  the  fertility  is 
very  fudden  and  great.  The  people  are  very  barba¬ 
rous.  The  pradlice  of  polygamy  is  not  only  eftabliih- 
ed,  but  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  is  totally  deftitute 
of  delicacy  or  decency.  The  moil  fevere  labours,  of 
the  field  are  left  to  the  women  ;  and  the  houfes,  which 
are  of  clay  covered  with  thin  boards,  are  chiefly  built 
by  them.  Salt  is  the  general  medium  of  commerce  at 
Darfoor,  as  gold  duft  is  in  many  other  places  of  Africa. 

This  territory  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  calls  him.-  Sultan  of 
felf  fultan,  and  affumes  the  moil  extravagant  titles.  Darfoor. 
He  appears  in  public  on  a  fplendid  throne,  while  an£Xtraonft_ 
officer  proclaims,  “  See  the  buffalo,  the  offspring  of  a  nary  titles, 
buffalo,  the  bull  of  bulls,  the  elephant  of  fuperior 
ftrength,  the  powerful  fultan  Abd-el-rachman-el-raftiid. 

May  God  preferve  thy  life  !  O  mailer,  may  God  af- 
fift  thee,  and  render  thee  vi&orious  !” 

Thefe  iflands  of  the  African  defert  are  too  little 
known  to  render  valuable  any  attempt  at  a  more  mi- 
'  nnte  defeription  of  them.  They  all  refemble  each 
other  in  the  fertility  of  their  foil  and  the  barbarous 
ftate  of  their  inhabitants,  who  are  Mahometans,  unlefs 
where  they  approach  the  country  of  the  Negroes. 

Though  they  maintain  towards  each  other  the  maxims 
of  apparent  hofpitality,  yet  a  Chriftian  is*  everywhere 
odious  5  and  they  account  it  meritorious  to  perfecute 
or  enflave  him.  Their  language  is  chiefly  a  dialed!  of 
the  Arabic,  and  their  literature  is  in  a  great  mealure 
confined  to  reading  the  Koran.  Their  only  intercourfe 
with  other  nations  is  carried  on  by  the  caravans  which 
periodically  traverfe  thefe  immenfe  deferts  :  and  the 
(mailer  illands  that  are  negledled  by  the  caravans  are 
fometimes  abfolutely  forgotten  by  the  reft  of  the 
world  for  many  years  \  and  their  inhabitants,  left  to 
theiafelves  and  to  their  native  ignorance,  at  laft  ima* 
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ine,  that,  except  their  own  little  territory,  the  whole 
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'  earth  refembles  the  great  defert  which  they  fee  around 
them. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Sahara,  or  great  veil- 
dernefs,  does  not  on  its  wedern  boundary  all  at  once 
attain  its  utmod  degree  of  barrennefs.  Immediately 
to  the  fouth  of  Morocco,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
Mount  Atlas,  is  a  condderable  extent  of  territory  in¬ 
habited  by  a  tribe- called  the  Monfelemines.  In  their 
manners,  they  differ  confiderably  from  the  Moors  on 
the  coads  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  alfo  from  the 
Moors  or  Arabs  of  the  defert.  Their  civil 
ment  is  republican,  as  they  choofe 
year,  who  are  accountable  to  the  aged  men  of  the  com 
munity.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  order  is  pre¬ 
ferred  among  them  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  their 
priefts,  who  are  greatly  refpected  3  and  the  influence 
of  the  high  pried  amounts  almod  to  defpotic  power. 
The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  a  fort  of  padoral 
life,  to  which  agriculture  is  occafionally  united.  They 
have  alfo  villages  in  which  various  tradefmen  refide, 
chiefly  weavers,  lhoemakers,  fmiths,  and  potters,  who 
have  no  cattle  :  But  fome  opulent  perfons  refiding  in 
the  towns  have  flocks  and  herds  of  cows,  horfes,  ca¬ 
mels,  fneep,  and  goats,  befides  poultry,  kept  by  flaves 
at  a  didance  in  the  country.  The  foil  podefTcs  confi- 
derable  fertility,  and  produces  the  neceflaries  of  life 
with  little  cultivation.  The  plains  abound  with  date, 
%,  and  almond  trees 3  and  grapes  are  cultivated. 
Oil,  wax,  and  tobacco,  are  alfo  produced,  and  fold  in 
the  villages.  Their  agriculture  is  very  rude.  The 
chiefs  of  families,  or  fmall  tribes,  choofe  the  ground 
-*mcd  fit  for  cultivation.  Its  furface  is  (lightly  turned 
over  with  a  kind  of  paddle,  for  the  plough  is  un¬ 
known  3  and  then  the  feed  is  Town  upon  it.  ’  The  fpot 
is  then  deferted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  wander  in  all 
directions  with  their  cattle,  and  do  not  return  till  har- 
ved,  when  the  corn  is  cut  down  and  threflied.  Ma¬ 
gazines  are  then  formed,  confiding  of  holes  in  the 
earth,  into  which  the  corn  is  put.  Planks  are  laid 
over  it,  which  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  made 
level  with  the  foil,  to  prevent  its  being  difeovered  by 
enemies.  Thefe  magazines  belong  to  every  chief  of  a 
family  or  tribe,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
he  employed  in  the  common  labour. 

The  Monfelemines  are  almoft  condantly  engaged  in 
war  againft  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  their  independence  and  freedom  3 
and  their  country  is  the  retreat  of  all  the  dlfcontented 
Moors.  No  fooner  does  the  emperor  of  Morocco  take 
the  field  againft  them,  than  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  country  didrits  mount  their  horfes  3  and,  while  a 
part  of  them  cfcort  the  women  and  flaves,  and  cattle, 
to  places  of  fafety,  or  even  into  the  defert  if  they  are 
clofe  preiTed,  the  reft  of  them  occupy  the  paffes  of  the 
mountains,  and  meet  the  enemy.  During  peace,  par¬ 
ties  of  them  often  undertake  to  efcort  caravans,  by 
which  means  there  is  preferved  among  them  a  confi- 
derable  military  fpirit.  In  other  refpedts,  they  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Arabs.  They  per¬ 
mit  polygamy,  but  their  women  are  not  fo  much  fe- 
clucLed  from  fociety  as  among  the  Moors  on  the  fea- 
coafl.  Their  children  are  brought  up  with  care,  and 
are  net  confidered  as  men  till  they  exhibit  forne  proofs 
fit  their  courage.  Jews  are  permitted  to  live  among 
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them  in  their  villages,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  earth,  or  to  carry  arms.  Chridians  are **^r— 
much  hated  3  but  a  Chriflian  Have  is  better  treated 
than  among  the  other  Arabs,  becaufe  the  avarice  of 
the  IVIeiifelemines  is  greater  than  their  fanaticifm.  As 
their  flaves  conditute  their  riches,  they  treat  them  to¬ 
lerably  well  from  a  principle  of  prudence. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  country  of  the  Monfelemines, 
upon  the  ccafl  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the  wandering  tribe 
of  Wadelirns  ;  to  the  fouth  of  whom  are  the  LabdeJTe - 
has  :  And  next  to  thefe  are  the  Trafarts ,  who  border 
with  the  country  of  the  Negroes.  Eastward  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Negroes  lie  the  Moorifh 
(rates  of  Jajfnoo,  Ludamar ,  and  others.  With  the  ex* 
ception  of  thefe  fmall  dates,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  great  defert,  or  Sahara,  reaching  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Abydinia,  and  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  country  of  the 
Negroes,  is  poiTeffed  by  two  great  Moorifh  nations 
called  the  Tuarick  and  the  Ttbbo.  Of  thefe  the  Tuarick  Tuarick 
is  the  mod  powerful :  It  confids  of  the  whole  defert  and  Tibbe. 
wed  ward  from  the  meridian  of  Eezzan.  The  defert, 
or  Sahara,  eadward  from  the  fame  meridian  beiongsto 
the  Tibbo.  The  manners  and  character  of  the  whole 
of  thefe  tribes,  whether  great  or  fmall,  is  nearly  or 
altogether  (imilar.  The  defert  which  they  inhabit  is 
parched  and  uncultivated.  Many  places  of  it  have 
the  appearance  of  being  capable  of  cultivation,  as 
fhrubs  grow'  in  various  fituations  3  and  palms,  or  dates, 
rife  at  didant  intervals.  But  the  dying  fand  is  the 
great  obdacle  to  cultivation,  by  rendering  the  rcfult 
of  it  uncertain.  The  fand  drifts  with  every  gale,  and  * 

is  at  times  accumulated  into  high  mountains,  w  hich 
difappear  as  the  winds  blow.  Thus  it  is  (Lifted  about 
with  every  change  of  the  blad,  excepting  wdien  the 
air  is  entirely  ftagnant.  When  the  fand  (Lower  be¬ 
comes  formidable,  the  Moors  are  obliged  to  load  their 
camels,  turn  their  backs  to  the  gale,  and  haden  away, 
to  avoid  being  buried  alive. 

As  water  is  very  fcarce  in  the  defert,  the  Arabs  or 
Moors  form  large  holes  for  refervoirs  to  collet  the 
rain  water,  which,  though  it  foon  becomes  putrid  and 
difguding,  is  the*  only  drink  of  man  01  bead.  From 
the  fcarcity  of  water,  theyr  have  few  horned  cattle  3 
and  their  flocks  conflft  chiedy  of  fheep,  goats,  and  ca¬ 
mels,  animals  which  are  patient  of  third.  None  but 
the  wealthied  Arabs,  who  poflefs  numerous  herds,  are 
able  to  maintain  horfes,  as  it  is  often  neceffary  to  give 
them  milk  to  drink  indead  of  w*ater.  The  urine  of  the 
camels  is  carefully  preferved  to  wafh  the  vedels  ufed 
to  contain  food  3  and  the  Arabs  are  frequently  under 
the  necedity  of  drinking  it,  mixed  with  milk,  for  the 
purpofe  of  allaying  their  third.  As  their  riches  ccn- 
dd  of  their  herds  and  (locks,  they  attend  them  with 
the  greated  care.  If  a  bead  be  dek,  it  is  attended 
with  more  anxiety  than  a  man  3  but  if  it  feem  likely 
to  die,  they  kill  and  eat  it.  If  it  die  before  its  blood 
be  (Led,  it  is  accounted  unclean,  and  is  never  eaten. 

The  Sahara,  or  defert,  abounds  in  antelopes,  wild  Animals  of 
boars,  leopards,  apes,  and  ferpents.  'I  he  Arabs  or  the  defert. 
Moors  are  expert  hunters,  and,  as  the  leopard’s  d  in 
is  an  article  of  commerce,  that  animal  from  being  fre¬ 
quently  attacked,  learns  to  keep  at  a  didance  from 
their  habitations.  Hunting  the  odrich  is  a- favourite 
amufement.  I:  is  undertaken  by  about  twenty  horfemen 

who 
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at  the  inter- 
behind  each  other.  As 
foon  as  the  foremoft  perceives  an  oltrich  he  rallies 
upon  it.  The  oil  rich  cannot  fly  but  with  the  alii  fiance 
of  its  wings  :  it  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and, 
though  it  may  avoid  a  few  of  the  Arabs  fucceffively, 
cannot  efcape  the  whole  number.  In  their  hordes, 
the  Moors  or  Arabs  lodge  by  families  in  tents  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  camels  hair,  which  the  women  fp  in 
and  weave.  The  furniture  of  the  tent  confifts  of  two 
large  facks  of  leather,  in  which  they  keep  their  clothes 
and  pieces  of  old  iron,  a  few  goat  ikins  for  holding 
milk  and  water,  two  large  ilones  for  grinding  their 
barley,  a  mattrefs  of  oiier  which  ferves  for  a  bed,  a 
carpet  for  a  covering,  a  fmall  kettle  and  fome  wooden 
dilhes,  with  pack  faddles  for  their  camels.  They  of¬ 
ten  affociate  to  convey  fait  which  abounds  in  the  de- 
fert  into  the  country  of  the  Negroes }  for  which,  in 
return,  they  bring  back  provifions  and  blue  cotton 
cloth  and  flaves.  They  alfo  aiTociate  for  war  and  for 
hunting  }  and  in  moil  cafes,  where  the  property  ac¬ 
quired  confifls  of  goods  which  can  be  packed  up  into 
parcels,  they  divide  it  into  fliares,  which  they  cover 
up,  and  fix  upon  a  woman,  a  child,  or  a  flranger,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  various  parcels, 


to  diftribute  them  by  hazard  to  the  different  affociates 
of  the  enterprife. 

Artificers.  T 'he  only  artificers  among  the  Moors  of  the  defert, 

are  fniiths,  or  a  kind  of  tinkers,  who  go  among  them 
from  the  country  of  the  Pvlonfelemines  to  mend  their 
broken  veffels,  or  repair  their  arms,  and  are  paid  in 
Ikins,  goats  and  camels  hair,  or  oftrich  feathers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  agreement.  All  of  them  are  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  arms  than  to  their  drefs  ^  the  latter  of 
which  often  confifts  only  of  a  long  blanket  which 
they  wrap  round  them,  with  a  cloak  of  camels  hair, 
and  more  frequently  of  goats  Ikins.  They  wear  loofe 
frocks  or  Hurts,  however,  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  if 
they  can  proeure  them  from  the  Negroes,  by  whom 

Their  arms  confix  of  dag- 
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this  cloth-  is  manufactured, 
gers  and  clubs,  xvith  fabres  and  muikets  if  they  can 
obtain  them.  To  this  general  delcription  of  poverty, 
however,  fome  of  the*  Moors  of  the  great  inland  na¬ 
tion  or  tribe  of  Tuarick  form  an  exception,  in  that 
part  of  the  defert  which  borders  upon  Fezzan,  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  caravan  trade.  Mr  Horneman  faw  at 
Fezzan  many  individuals  of  the  Hagara,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Tuarick,  and  deferibes  them  thus  :  “  The 
Hagara  are  yellowifh,  like  the  Arabs  ;  near  Soudan, 
Drefs.  there  are  tribes  entirely  black.  The  clothing  of  this 
nation  confifts  of  wide  dark  blue  breeches,  a  rhort 
narrow  Ihirt  of  the  fame  colour,  with  wide  Ileeves', 
which  they  bring  together  and  tie  on  the  back  of  their 
neck,  fo  that  their  arms  are  at  liberty.  They  wind  a 
black  cloth  round  their,  head  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at 
a  distance  it  appears  like  a  helmet,  for  their  eyes  only 
are  feen.  Being  Mahometans,  they  cut  otr  their  hair, 
but  leave  fome  on  the  top  of  the  head,  round  which 
thole  who  wear  no  cap  contrive  to  fold  their  black 
cloth,  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  tuft  on  their  helmet. 
Round  their  vvaiit  they  wear  a  girdle  of  a  dark  colour. 
From  feveral  cords  which  fall  from  their  fhoulders 
hangs  a  Koran  in  a  leather  pouch,  and  a  row  of  fmall 
leather  bags  containing  amulets.  They  always  carry 
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in  their  hands  a  fmall  lance  neatly  worked,  about  five  ^Fca. 
feet  long.  Above  the  left  elbow,  on  the  upper  part  of ’ ~v— = u 
the  arm,  they  wear  their  national  badge,  a  thick 
black  or  dark-coloured  ring  of  horn  or  Hone.  Their 
upper  drefs  is  a  Soudanian  (Negro)  Ihirt,  over  which 
a  long  fword  hangs  from  the  Ihoulder.  The  travelling 
merchants  of  this  nation  carry  fire  arms,  though  others 
ufe  only  the  fword,  the  lance,  and  the  knife,  which 
they  carry  on  their  left  arm  ;  but  the  handle  is  finely 
worked  j  for  they  have  the  art  of  giving  to  copper  as 
bright  a  colour  as  the  Englifti  artilis,  and  this  art  they 
keep  very  fecret.  They  carry  on  a  commerce  between 
Soudan,  (i.  e.  Nigritia),  Fezzan  and  Gadamis.  Their 
caravans  give  life  to  Mourzouk,  which  without  them 
is  a  defert  j  for  they,  like  the  Soudanians  ("Negroes) 
love  company,  fong,  and  muflc.  The  Tuarick  are  not 
all  Mahometans.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Soudan 
and  Tombudtoo  live  the  Tagama,  who  are  white,  and 
of  the  Pagan  religion.” 

Hofpitality  is  the  molt  remarkable  virtue  of  the  Hofpitalitr. 
Moors,  or  Arabs  of  the  defert.  The  chief  of  a  horde 
is  by  cuftom  bound  or  entitled  to  entertain  all  II ran¬ 
gers  ;  but  every  tent  contributes  to  his  Hock  of  pro- 
vifions.  When  a  Itranger  reaches  an  Arab  horde,  the 
firft  perfon  who  perceives  him  points  out  the  tent  of 
the  chief.  If  the  maker  is  not  prefent,  the  wife  or 
the  Have  comes  forth  to  meet  him,  and  brings  him  milk 
to  drink.  His  camels  are  then  unloaded  and  his  ef¬ 
fects  ranged  around  him.  His  arms  are  depofited  near 
thofe  of  the  mailer  of  the  tent.  The  Arab,  who  in 
the  field  is  a  rapacious  plunderer,  in  his  tent  is  gene¬ 
rous  and  hofpitable  y  and  the  perfon  of  an  enemy  is  in¬ 
violable,  though  he  Ihould  have  killed  the  near  kinf- 
man  of  its  maker.  All  this,  however,  is  chiefly  to  be 
applied  to  perfons  of  their  own  religion  j  for  towards 
Chrlftians  and  jews,  their  fanatlcifm  renders  them  ex¬ 
tremely  intolerant.  A  jew,  more  efpecially,  if  difeo- 
vered,  can  fcarcely  efcape  alive  from  among  them. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  among  the  Arabs  of  the  defert,  Manner;.  - 
as  among  other  Mahometans  ;  but  it  is  very  effectually 
retrained  by  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Divorce  is 
permitted  at  the  will  of  either  party  5  but  if  a  male 
child  is  born,  the  marriage  becomes  indilfoluble.  In 
the  education  of  children  force  is  never  employed.  Education. 
The  prieits,  who  are  the  teachers,  inftruCt  them  to  read 
the  Arabic  characters  and  lentences  of  the  Koran  ♦,  but 
if  the  child  become  weary  of  the  fchool,  he  quits  or 
returns  to  it  at  pleafure,  without  being  reproached. 

Property  defeends  by  inheritance  in  equal  fhares  to  Mode  of 
the  male  children  )  but  the  females  have  no  fihare,  and  fuccefiicn 
are  obliged  to  refide  with  their  el  deft  brother..  The t0  ProPeity- 
chief  of  the  horde  becomes  the  guardian  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  left  orphans.  Property  is  ill  Feu  red  by 
their  cuftoms.  If  a  thief  is  caught  in  the  fa6t  he  may¬ 
be  punifhed  ;  but  if  he  efcape  with  his  booty,  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  claimed. 

The  abftinence  and  hardfhips  which  the  Moors  of  Character 
the  defert  are  frequently  under  the  ncceftity  of  en-ofthe 
countering,  and  their  habits  of  predatory  war  again!!  M°or5* 
palling  caravans,  or  hoftile  tribes,  bellow  upon  them 
an  evident  fuperiority- over  the  more  peaceful  tribes  of 


Negroes  who  inhabit  the  fertile  regions  of  the  fouth. 
They  poffefs  alfo  the  knowledge  of  writing,  and  of  the 
Arabic  language,  which  infpires  them  with  no  final! 
confidence  of  the  importance  of  their  own  character  • 
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Africa,  and  accomplifhments.  Hence,  they  aftuine  a  haughti- 
nefs  of  gait,  and  a  ferocity  of  afpeCt,  which  diftinguilhes 
them  no  lefs  than  their  complexion  from  the  Negroes 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Such  is  the  prefurnption  re- 
fulting  from  thefe  fentiments,  that  though  a  fmall  party 
of  Negroes  would  never  rifk  themfelves  in  the  defert, 
one  or  two  Moors  will  travel  with  impunity  through 
all  Africa,  and  plunder  the  Negroes  by  whom  they 
have  been  entertained. 

As  the  equator  paffes  almoft  through  the  centre  of 
Africa,  by  far  the  larged  portion  of  that  great  conti¬ 
nent  is  fituated  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  poflefled 
by  the  Ethiopians  and  Negroes,  who  are  called  by  the 
Arabs  Biled-al-Soudan ,  or  Biled-al-Abiad ,  the  land  of 
blacks,  or  the  land  of  (laves.  In  all  countries  within 
the  tropics,  exceflive  rains  fall  twice  every  year  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  and  of  the  autumnal  equinoxes. 
At  thefe  periods  every  river  is  fwellcd  into  a  mighty 
flood,  and  if  the  country  be  level  it  is  completely  in¬ 
undated.  From  this  circumftance,  along  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  arifes  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  regions  of  the  globe. 

Though  the  Sahara ,  or  great  African  defert  extends 
a  few  degrees  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  yet  its 
boundaries  begin  to  be  ill  defined  *,  fertile  fpots  be¬ 
come  more  frequent  ;  and  at  lad,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  de  Vcrd  ides,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fir  ft  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  the  gum  forefts 
mark  the  commencement  of  the  land  of  the  Negroes. 
About  600  miles  from  the  weftern  coaft,  in  the  moun- 
River  Sene- tains  of  Kong,  the  river  Senegal  takes  its  rife,  and 
gah  flows  weftward  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  fame 

mountains  are  the  fource  of  the  great  river  of  the  E- 
Niger.  thiopians,  the  Niger,  the  knowledge  of  which,  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  feems  to  have  been  loft  by  the 
European  nations,  and  has  only  been  recently  reftored 
in  confequence  of  the  intrepid  and  perfevering  exer¬ 
tions  of  our  countryman  Mungo  Park,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  African  Affociation  to  endeavour  to 
difeover  whether  its  exiftence  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  reality  or  as  an  error  of  the  ancient  geographers.  It 
runs  e  aft  ward  \  but  its  termination,  as  will  be  after¬ 
wards  noticed,  is  ftill  unknown. 

To  the  fouth  of  thefe  rivers,  all  Africa  belongs  to 
various  nations  of  Negroes,  among  whom  confiderable 
varieties  of  appearance  and  of  character  exift.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  (hort  woolly 
hair,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips,  and  black  complexion, 
while  their  intellectual  powers  have  been  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  civilized  European 
or  Afiatic  nations.  Some  modern  writers,  however, 
fuch  as  Bruce  and  Volney,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
elements  of  the  arts  and  fciences  came  originally  from 
Upper  Egypt  and  Abyffinia,  and  the  ancients  appear 
to  have  aferibed  to  the  Ethiopians  the  commencement 
of  civilization  among  mankind.  u  The  Thebans  (fays 
Diodorus)  confider  themfelves  as  the  mod  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  earth  5  and  affert,  that  with  them  originated 
philofophy  and  the  fcience  of  the  ftars.  Their  fixa¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  is  infinitely  favourable  to  aftronomical 
obfervation,  and  they  have  a  more  accurate  divifion  of 
time  into  months  and  years  than  other  nations.  I  he 
fame  opinion  he  attributes  to  the  Ethiopians.  “  The 
Ethiopians  conceive  themfelves  to  be  of  greater  anti¬ 
quity  than  any  other  nation  and  it  is  probable  that, 
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born  under  the  fun’s  path,  its  warmth  may  have  ripen¬ 
ed  them  fooner  than  other  men.  They  fuppofe  them¬ 
felves  alfo  to  be  the  inventors  of  divine  worfhip,  of 
feftivals,  of  folemn  affemblies,  of  facrifices,  and  every 
other  religious  praCtice.  They  affirm  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  are  one  of  their  colonies  y  and  that  the  Delta, 
which  was  formerly  fea,  became  land  by  the  conglo¬ 
meration  of  the  earth  of  the  higher  country,  which  was 
waihed  down  by  the  Nile.  They  have,  like  the  E- 
gyptians,  two  fpecies  of  letters,  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
alphabet  ;  but  among  the  Egyptians,  the  flrft  was 
known  only  to  the  priefts,  and  by  them  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  fon,  whereas  both  fpecies  are  common 
among  the  Ethiopians.”  a  The  Ethiopians  (fays  Lu¬ 
cian)  were  the  flrft  who  invented  the  fcience  of  the  ftars, 
and  gave  names  to  the  planets,  not  at  random,  and 
without  meaning,  but  deferiptive  0f  the  qualities  which 
they  conceived  them  to  poftefs ;  and  it  was  from  them 
that  this  art  patted  in  an  imperfect  ftate  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.” 

But  though  the  antiquity  of  the  civilization  of  Egypt 
cannot  be  difputed,  there  is  little  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  middle  regions  of  Africa  ever  exhibited  the  human 
chara&er  in  a  higher  ftate  of  cultivation  than  it  now 
poffeffes  there.  In  all  ages  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  No  tracc* 
in  the  barbarous  praCtice  of  felling  each  other  into  of  former 
flavery  to  diftant  nations'.  No  remains  of  ancient  mag-refinemeilt 
nificence  are  to  be  found  in  their  country,  nor  any 
ftruments  of  art  which  mark  the  genius  of  an  improved 
people.  Even  the  plough  is  ftill  unknown,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  is  only  exerted  to  fupply  his  mod 
Ample  wants. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Negroes  receives  Ancient 
among  Europeans  the  name  of  Guinea,  a  term  as  old  name, 
as  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  applies  it  to  the  maritime 
diftriCts,  though  this  name  is  faid  to  be  utterly  unknown 
to  the  natives  of  the  country  themfelves,  excepting 
where  they  have  learned  it  from  European  traders.  It 
would  appear,  however,  to  have  originated  from  one 
of  the  central  dates  or  empires  of  Africa,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  which  though  once  poffeffed  of 
great  power,  has  now  fallen  into  decay,  and  is  loft  in 
the  empire  of  TombuCtoo,  and  fome  neighbouring 
dates. 

The  middle  regions  of  Africa  bring  to  maturity  all  Produaior.3 
the  tropical  productions  or  fruits  in  their  utmoft  perfec-of  the  mid- 
tion  and  abundance.  With  the  ftighteft  cultivation, die 
rice,  maize,  millet,  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  & c.  are 
raifed,  along  with  fome  fruits  peculiar  to  itfelf,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  (hea-tree,  from  which  the 
vegetable  butter  is  prepared,  which  forms  a  principal 
article  of  commerce  in  all  the  interior  diftriCts.  The 
fliea-tree  is  faid  to  refemble  the  American  oak  \  the  vegetable 
butter  is  prepared  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit.  This  butter, 
kernel  refembles  a  Spanifli  olive,  and  is  enclofed  in  a 
fweet  pulp  under  a  thin  green  rind.  It  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  boiled  in  water.  I  ravellers  tell  us  that 
the  butter  produced  from  it  is  white,  Arm,  and  better 
flavoured  than  that  of  milk.  If  this  account  of  it  be 
correft,  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  mcafures 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  for  conveying  this  tree  to 
the  European  fettlcments  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  for 
cultivating  it  there,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
valuable  when  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bread-fruit, 
tree,  which  has  lately  been  brought  from  Otaheite.. 
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Various  fpecies  of  wild  beads  inhabit  this  country, 
as  lions,  leopards,  hyaenas,  elephants,  buffaloes,  wild 
boars,  rhinocerofes,  with  great  variety  of  the  fpecies 
of  deer,  and  various  kinds  of  monkeys.  Innumerable 
fpecies  of  fnakes  are  alfo  to  be  found  hc*e  j  one  of 
the  mod  remarkable  of  which,  called  th e  Jinyacki)  is  o 
a  pale  green  colour,  with  black  fpots,  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger.  It  poffeffes 
the  power  of  eje&ing  a  fubtile  vapour  into  the  eyes  of 
any  animal  that  approaches  within  the  diftance  of  two 
or  three  feet,  fo  as  to  occafion  extreme  pain  for  feveral 
days,  and  even  incurable  blindnefs.  Another  fpecies 
of  fnake,  faid  to  be  found  alfo  in  Ceylon,  grows  here  to 
the  enormous  fize  of  50  feet  in  length  *,  the  colour  of 
the  back  is  dark  gray,  with  lines  of  a  dufky  yellow  i 
part  of  the  belly  is  of  a  lighter  colour  and  fpotted  it 
lurks,  in  nioiff  fituations,  wreathed  into  curls,  which 
include  a  fpace  of  about  five  feet  diameter*  and  give  it 
at  a  diffance  fome  refeinblance  to  the  mouth  of  a  well* 
Over  thefe  curls  or  rings  it  rears  its  head  and^  part  of 
its  body,  and  remains  immoveable  till  fome  animal  ap¬ 
proach  within  its  reach,  when  it  darts  upon  it  5  and,  if 
the  animal  is  large,  twills  its  body  round  it,  and  with 
an  immenfe  force  crudies  all  its  bones ;  and,  having 
lubricated  it  with  faliva,  fwallows  it  entire.  Alter 
having  devoured  in  this  manner  a  large  animal,  the 
fnake  remains  as  if  lifelefs  for  many  days  during  the 
procefs  of  digeffion,  and  in  this  fituation  may  be  eafily 
deftroyed.  The  cameleon  is  alfo  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  along  with  an  immenfe  variety  of  reptiles.  Of 
thefe  the  ants  are  the  moft  formidable  and  deftru&ivC 
to  man.  They  differ  in  fize  from  an  inch  in  length 
to  a  minutenefs  that  is  almolt  imperceptible  to  the  na- 
ked  eye.  They  fometimes  burfl  from  their  neds  in 
fuch  innumerable  myriads  as  to  deftroy  every  tiling 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  to  oblige  the  natives 
to  defert  their  habitations.  They  often  exfinguifh 
fires  by  their  numbers,  and  form  bridges  of  their  own 
dead  bodies  over  (hallow  waters  which  impede  their 
progrels. — One  fpecies  forms  fwarms  like  bees,  and 
ere£ls  round  pyramids  of  clay  which  becomes  extreme¬ 
ly  hard.  Thefe  pyramids  are  ufually  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  Their  interior  confifts  of  galleries  fuited  to  the 
iize  of  the  animal,  interwoven  like  a  labyrinth,  having 
a  fmall  opening  as  a  door  or  entry  to  the  dwelling. 

Mondrous  fpiders  alfo  exift  in  this  country,  a  firt- 
gle  thread  of  whofe  web,  it  is  faid,  will  fupport  a 
weight  of  feveral  ounces. 

The  natives  of  this  country  have  too  little  art  of 
induffry  to  take  much  advantage  of  the  metals  with 
which  the  earth  is  fuppofed  in  many  places  to  abound. 
In  fome  fituations,  however,  they  produce  iron  of  a 
tolerable  quality,  but  gold  is  the  chief  objefl  of  their 
fearch.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  have 
(ever  wrought  the  mines  of  it  which  they  have  difeo- 
vered  to  any  depth,  and  it  is  chiefly  procured  from  the 
fands  of  the  rivers  or  of  torrents  after  violent  rains. 
It  is  then  collected  in  fome  didri£ls  in  confiderable 
'quantities,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
Women  chiefly  engage  in  this  employment,  and  an 
individual  may  collect  in  general  during  the  dry  fea- 
fon,  as  much  as  is  equal  to  the  value  of  two  (laves. 
The  gold  obtained  is  either  ufed  in  commerce  or 
wrought  into  ornaments  for  the  women.  The  dand- 
Vol.  L  Part  I. 
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ard  of  value  Is  called  mmhalli,  which  is  equal  in  value 
to  about  10s. 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  with  re- Natural 
gard  to  all  the  natural  productions  of  this  continent,  grodwaions 
-whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  that  they  llill  knowr. 
remain  in  great  obfeurity,  and  prefent  a  vaft  field  for 
the  inveftigiition  of  the  natural  hiftoriam 

The.  general  charafter  of  the  Negroes,  who  are  the  Cha™Oer 
inhabitants  of  thefe  fertile  regions,  is  that  of  extreme  0 
levity.  It  is  faid,  that  they  will  dance  for  almoft  24 


hours  together,  and  they  do  not  differ  their  gaiety  to 
be  didurbed  by  events,  which,  in  other  countries,  are 
productive  of  much  unhappinefs.  They  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  want  the  feelings  of  humanity,  nor  are  they 
more  deffitute  of  fagacity  than  other  men  and  women 
of  an  equal  degree  of  education  j  but  the  geneial  fer¬ 
tility  of  their  country,  which  fupplies  them  with  food 
in  confequence  of  the  excition  of  a  very  (light  degree 
of  induffry,  and  the  little  occafion  they  have  for  cloth¬ 
ing  amidft  the  heat  of  their  climate,  produces  an  in¬ 
dolent  and  general  habit  of  feeking  prefent  pleafure, 
and  of  baniihing  from  their  minds  all  care  for  the  fu- 

UThe  kind  of  government  that  exiffs  among  the  Ne-^Jn" 
gro  nations  is  by  no  means  uniform.  In  many^  dif- 
triCls  the  country  is  governed  by  an  immenfe  multitude 
of  independent  petty  chiefs,  who  are  engaged  in  fre¬ 
quent  wars  with  each  other.  In  other  places  tne  ta¬ 
lents  of  individual  chieftans  have  been  able  to  reduce 
confiderable  traCts  of  territory  under  their  dominion. 

In  fuch  cafes,  in  confequence  of  the  internal  tranquil¬ 
lity  produced  by  the  extenfion  of  the  prince’s  power, 
ffouri(hing  towns  have  grown  up.  T  hus  upon  the 
river  Niger  (lands  the  town  of  Sego  the  capital  of  Town  of 
Bambara,  which  was  vifited  by  Mungo  Park,  andSeS°- 
which  lies  in  N.  Lat.  140  10',  and  W.  Long.  2 0  26', 
containing  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Two  hundred 
miles  below  this  upon  the  fame  river  (lands  rombuc- Tombac- 
too,  the  great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Fezzan,100- 
Cairo,  and  the  countries  on  the  north  of  Africa, 
with  the  land  of  the  Negroes.  Farther  down  the  fame  Houfia. 
river  (lands  Houffa,  which  is  underffood  to  be  a  city 
of  dill  greater  extent.  Many  of  the  Negro  towns 
are  fortified  with  ditches  and  walls,  built  like  the 
hotifes  of  the  native^  of  clay  and  done.  The  trenches 
are  fometimes  flanked  with  fquare  towers  like  a  regu¬ 
lar  fortification,  and  the  walls  are  very  high. 

Domeftic  flavery  prevails  in  a  very  great  degree  Slavery, 
among  all  the  Negro  dates.  As  the  tropical  rains 
fometimes  fail  or  are  deficient  in  quantity,  the  fcorcli- 
ing  heat  of  the  fun  burns  up  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  produces  a  mod  frightful  barrennefs.  On  thefe 
occafions  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to  fell  their 
children,  and  even  themfelves,  for  bread.  A  freeman 
may  alfo  lofe  his  liberty  by  being  taken  prifoner  in 
war,  or  on  account  of  the  real  or  fuppofed  crimes  of 
murder  and  forcery.  He  alfo  forfeits  it  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  infolvency.  From  thefe  caufes  domedic 
flavery  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  many  places 
three-fourths  of  the  natives  are  (laves.  Thefe  (laves, 
however,  form  in  fome  meafure  a  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and,  by  the  cudom  of  the  country,  the  mader 
cannot  fell  one  who  is  born  his  dave,  without  accufing 
him  of  a  crime,  a  circumdance,  which,  in  confequence 
LI  '  of 
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Africa,  of  the  flave  trade  at  times,  gives  rife  to  much  diflen- 
fion,  and  t0  Wars  which  refcmble,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  fanguinary  conteils  which  exiiled  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe,  during  the  feudal  times,  between  the 
villains  and  their  lords.  '  Thus,  in  1785,  a  general  in- 
furre&ion  took  place  in  many  diflri&$  on  the  weflern 
coaft  :  the  fiaves  attacked  their  inaflers,  maftacrcd 
great  numbers  of  them,  fet  fire. to  the  ripe  rice,  block¬ 
aded  the  towns,  and  obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace. 
Arts  in  a  Few  arts  have  been  brought  to  much  perfection  by 
rude  ftate.  the  Negroes,  becaufe  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been 
little  known  among  them.  The  fame  individual  fpins, 
weaves,  fews,  hunts,  filhes ;  forms  balkets,  fifhing-tackle, 
inftruments  of  agriculture  *,  makes  foap,  dyes  cloth  with 
indigo,  and  makes  canoes.  In  all  thefe,  the  ncatnefs 
of  the  work  excites  the  aftonifiiment  of  Itrangers  who 
know  the  diverfity  of  occupations  in  which  the  fame 
individuals  engage,  and  the  imperfeCtion  of  the  tools 
with  which  they  labour.  They  are  no  itrangers,  how¬ 
ever,  to  that  ordinary  divifion  of  labour  to  which  na¬ 
ture  herfelf  feems  to  have  given  rife  in  confequence  of 
the  diftin&ion  of  the  fexes.  The  women  fpin,  and  the 
men  weave  the  cotton  cloth  of  which  their  dreffes  are 
compofed.  The  cotton  is  prepared  for  fpinning  by 
rolling  it  with  an  iron  fpindle  upon  a  fmooth  fione  or 
Weaving,  board.  The  thread  is  well  twilled  though  coarfe,  but 
the  loom  is  fo  narrow  that  the  web  is  only  about  four 
Dyeing.  inches  broad.  The  women  dye  this  cloth  wuth  the  leaves 
of  indigo,  pounded  freih,  and  mixed  with  a  flrong 
alkaline  Icy,  formed  by  the  lixiviation  of  wood  allies. 
The  colour  thus  produced  is  a  rich  and  durable  blue 
with  a  purple  glofs. 

The  workers  in  metals  and  the  manufacturers  of 
leather  appear  to  be  almoft  the  only  inftances  of  what 
may  be  called  a  feparate  profdlion  cxilting  among  the 
Turning,  Negroes.  The  manufacturers  of  leather  feparate  the 
hair  by  fteeping  the  hides  in  a  mixture  of  wood  allies 
and  water,  and  ufe  the  pounded  leaves  of  a  tree  called 
goo ,  as  we  do  the  oak  bark,  for  the  purpofe  of  tanning. 
They  dye  the  Ikins  of  Iheep  and  goats  red  with  pow¬ 
dered  millet  ftalks,  and  yellow  with  a  root  which 
abounds  in  their  country.  The  manufacturers  of  iron 
Imelt  that  metal  in  fome  of  the  interior  diltriCts  \  but 
it  is  generally  hard  and  brittle.  They  form  their 
weapons  and  tools  of  it,  however,  with  conliderable 
ingenuity.  I11  fmelting  gold  they  ufe  fixed  alkaline  < 
lilt,  obtained  by  walking  with  water  the  allies  of  burn¬ 
ed  corn  Talks,  and  evaporating  the  ley  to  drynefs.  It 
Gunpotv-  rauit  alfc  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
ter.  try,  Mungo  Park  found  a  Negro  who  manufactured 

gunpowder  from  nitre  collected  from  the  refervoirs  of 
water  frequented  by  the  cattle,  and  fulphur  fupplied  by 
the  Moors,  who  obtain  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  Fie 
pounded  the  ingredients  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  gra¬ 
nulated  it  but  the  grains  were  unequal,  and  the 
jflrength  of  the  gunpowder  was  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe. 

The  only  necefiary  of  life  in  which  the  country  of 
the  Negroes  appears  to  be  extremely  deficient  is  fait, 
which  is  the  more  wanted  among  them  in  confequence 
of  their  fub lifting  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food.  A 
child  cries  for  a  piece  of  fait  as  for  a  great  delicacy } 
and  it  is  a  proverbial  expreflion  of  a  man’s  riches,  to 
fay,  that  he  eats  fait  to  his  food.  This  important  ar¬ 
ticle  they  receive  from  the  great  defert  by  caravans  of 


trading  Moors.  They  alfo  receive  arms,  hardware,  Africa. 

glades,  and  trinkets  of  all  forts,  on  the  weflern  cctlft  * - - - r 

from  the  Europeans,  and,  in  the  interior,  from  the  ca-  Trade, 
ravans  of  Cairo,  Fezzan,  and  Morocco.  For  thefe 
they  give  in  return,  gold,  ivory,  and  fiaves.  With 
regard  to  the  ivory,  the  Negroes  cannot  comprehend 
for  what  reafon  it  is  lo  much  valued  by  ftrangers. 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  fiiips  are  built,  and  long 
voyages  undertaken,  to  procure  it  to  make  handles  for 
knives.  They  are  fatisfied  that  a  piece  of  wood  might 
ferve  the  purpofe  as  well,  and  imagine  that  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  fome  important  ufe  which  is  concealed  from 
the  Negroes,  left  they  fhould  raife  the  price  of  it.  The 
trade  of  the  Negroes  is  conducted  by  barter  }  and  to  Medium  of 
adjuft  the  value  of  their  different  articles  of  commerce, comiIierce# 
they  appeal  to  a  nominal  fiandard,  conliiling  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  •  any  commodity  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand.  Thus  on  the  Gambia,  that  quantity 
of  ivory  or  of  gold-duft  which  is  efiimated  as  equal  in 
value  to  a  bar  ot  iron,  is  denominated  a  bar  of  ivory,  or 
a  bar  of  gold-dull. 

A  marvellous  flory  has,  in  all  ages,  been  told  of  a  Singular 
firange  mode  of  conducing  commerce  that  exiifs  m0(le 
among  certain  African  tribes  who  live  in-  the  wildeft tnu  mg’ 
mountainous  diflribls:  they  are  faid  to  engage  annual¬ 
ly  in  trade,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  include  themfolves 
from  all  perfonal  intercourfe  with  the  traders  who  vifit 
them:  They  traffic  chietiy  in  gold-dull,  which  they 
bring  to  particular  places,  and  there  leave  it  upon  the 
approach  of  the  traders,  who  depofite  quantities  of 
goods  which  they  are  willing  to  give  for  the  gold-dull, 
and  thereafter  retire.  The  nati\es  then  approach  and 
carry  oif  the  goods,  or  the  gold-dull,  according  as  they 
think  fit  to  accept  or  rejeCl  the  bargain.  From  the 
days  of  Herodotus  down  to  our  own  times,  this  llory 
has  been  repeated  by  various  writers,  and  in  particular 
by  Wadflrom,  upon  the  authority  of  the  chevalier  de 
la  Touch,  vice-governor  of  Goiee,  in  1788,  who  is 
faid  to  have  vifited  the  diilrids  inhabited  by  thefe  in- 
vifible  traders. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Negroes  with  regard  to  all  Knowledge 
fpeculative  fubjecls,  is  extremely  limited,  Their  no- of  tlie  Na¬ 
tions  of  geography  and  allronomy,  like  tliofe  of  other 
rude  nations,  are  altogether  puerile.  They  regard  the 
earth  as  a  vait  plain,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
covered  with  clouds  and  darknefs.  The  fea  is  a  great 
river  of  falt-water  ;  beyond  which  is  the  land  of  the 
white  people  *,  and  at  a  Hill  greater  dill ance,  is  the 
land  to  which  the  fiaves  are  carried,  which  is  inha-  * 
bited  by  giants,  who  are  cannibals.  Eciipfes  are 
afcribed  to  enchantment,  or  to  the  interpofition  of  a 
great  cat,  which  puts  its  paw  between  the  moon  and 
the  earth.  They  divide  the  year  by  moons,  and  cal¬ 
culate  the  years  by  the  number  of  rainy  feafons.  They 
feem  to  believe  in  one  God,  who  has  power  over  all  Feligimis- 
things  5  but  their  religious  opinions  are  extremely  un-  °Pinions* 
defined,  fo  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expert  to  find  among 
them  any  lyilem  of  belief  that  is  either  uni verfally  re¬ 
ceived  or  even  confiffently  adhered  to  by  the  lame  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  in  general  feem  to  think,  that  the 
god  of  the  blacks  or  Negroes  is  different  from  the  god 
of  the  whites  :  When  they  are  pleafed  with  their  own 
condition  and  their  country,  they  reprefent  the  black 
deity  as  a  good  being,  and  the  white  deity  as  a  kind  of 
devil,  who  feuds  the  white  people  to  make  fiaves  of 
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Africa.  the  Negroes  i  But  when  they  are  in  ill  humour,  they 

- -  complain  of  their  black  deity  as  mifchievous  and  cruel } 

while  they  fay  that  the  white  deity  gives  his  people 
the  Europeans  brandy  and  fine  cloths,  and  other  good 
things  which  are  denied  to  the  Negroes.  Their  no- 
Nctions  of  tlons  of  a  future  ftate  are  of  the  fame  tlufluating  na- 
£.^gUre  ture.  They  have  a  confufed  idea  that  the  exigence  of 
the  human  mind  does  not  terminate  with  this  life  j 
and  they  feem  to  venerate  the  ipirits  of  the  dead,  re¬ 
garding  them  as  protectors,  and  placing  victuals  at  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors  upon  dated  occafions.  In 
general,  however,  they  regard .  death  with  great  hor- 
.ror  ;  and  in  Wliidah  it  was  a  law,  that  no  perfon,  on 
pain  of  death,  ftiould  mention  it  in  prefence  of  the 
king.  Some  of  them  have  a  notion  of  a  future  Hate 
as  connected  with  rewards  and  punifhments  of  their 
conduct  in  this  life.  They  imagine  that  the  deceafed 
are  conveyed  to  a  mighty  river  in  the  interior  regions 
of  Africa,  where  God  judges  of  their  paft  lives,  and 
particularly  of  the  regularity  with  which  they  have  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  new  moons,  which  among  the  Negroes 
are  kept  as  feftivals  5  and  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  have  adhered  to  their  oaths.  If  the  judgment  is 
in  their  favour,  they  are  gently  wafted  over  the  great 
river  to  a  happy  country,  refembling  in  defeription  the 
para-life  of  Mahomet,  where  they  enjoy  plenty  of  all 
thofe  things  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  value  in 
this  world  :  But  if  the  judgment  is  unfavourable,  they 
are  plunged  into  the  river,  and  never  heard  of  more. 
They  alfo  believe,  like  the  vulgar  of  moil  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  the  ghoils  of  perfons  who  have  been  guilty 
of  great  and  unexpiated  crimes,  find  no  reil  after 
death,  but  haunt  or  wander  about  thofe  places  in 
which  their  crimes  were  committed.  The  Aliatic 
doctrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  the  fouls  of  men  after 
death  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  is  alfo  enter¬ 
tained  by  fame  of  them. 

Of  the  cre-  The  opinions  of  the  Negroes  concerning  the  creation 
•ation  of  of  man  are  not  more  fixed  or  definite  than  their  ideas 

man.  of  his  future  exiftence.  In  general,  they  aferibe  his  ori¬ 

ginal  creation  to  the  deity  j  but  fome  of  them  pretend 
that  he  emerged,  they  know  not  how,  from  the  caves 
and  holes  of  the  earth,  or  was  produced  by  a  monflrous 
fpider.  A  curious  fiflion  upon  this  lubjefl  is  alfo  faid 
to  prevail  in  fome  of  the  Negro  Hates  }  — That  God  ori¬ 
ginally  created  both  black  men  and  white  men  j  that 
he  meant  to  bellow  one  gift  upon  each  of  them,  gold 
or  wifdom )  that  he  gave  the  black  men  their  choice, 
and  that  they  preferred  gold,  and  left  wifdom  or  inge¬ 
nuity  to  the  whites ;  that  God  was  offended  with  them 
on  account  of  this  improper  choice,  and  ordained  them 
to  be  ilaves  for  ever  to  the  white  men. 

Ofprovl-  They  alfo  believe  in  a  divine  providence  which  fends 
deuce.  rain  to  give  fertility  to  the  earth  and  the  trees,  and  to 
waili  down  gold  from  the  mountains.  Accordingly, 
they  pray  fervently  to  God  to  give  them  thofe  things 
upon  which  they  fet  the  greateil  value,  fuch  as  lice 
and  yams,  and  gold,  and  flaves,  and  health,  and  aflivi- 
ty.  At  the  fame  time,  from  their  inaccuracy  of  thinking 
upon  this  fubjefl,  they  readily  fay,  when  converfed 
with,  that  it  is  net  God  but  the  earth  that  gives  them 
rice  *,  that  their  cattle  produce  young  without  the  afliit- 
ance  of  God  ;  and  that,  if*  they  did  not  labour  for 
themfelves,  tjiey  might  ftarve  before  God  would  help 
them. 


From  this  loofe  and  inaccurate  mode  of  reafoning  Africa, 
the  religion  of  the  Negroes  fits  very  light  upon  them.  ~v 
They  feem  to  have  a  fort  of  prieffs,  who  perform  feme 
ceremonies  at  the  new  moons,  and  on  certain  occafions, 
fuch  as,  at  marriages,  or  on  giving  names  to  young 
children ;  but  thefe  prieffs  having  no  fettled  fyftem  of 
dodlrine,  and  not  being  united  into  a  difeiplined  body, 
poffefs  very  little  influence.  Hence  it  is  extremely 
eafy  to  induce  the  Negroes  to  adopt  the  religion  of  any 
more  intelligent  people.  Accordingly,  the  Moors  have 
inade  many  converts  among  them  }  and  lome  of  the 
moff  confiderabie  Negro  Hates  upon  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier,  that  is  upon  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  are  Ma¬ 
hometan. 

But  though  the  Negroes  have  little  fpeculative  reli-  Superfti- 
gion,  they  have  much  fuperffition,  as  appears  from  the tl0u* 
great  ufe  which  they  make  of  what  are  called  fetiches , 
or  charms  termed  obi  by  the  Africans  in  our  Weft- In¬ 
dia  iilands.  The  fetiche  confifts  oi  any  natural  objeeb, 
rvhich  chances  to  catch  hold  of  the  fancy  of  a  Negro. 

One  felefls  the  tooth  of  a  dog,  of  a  tiger,  or  of  a  eat. 
or  the  bone  of  a  bird  )  while  another  fixes  on  the  head 
of  a  goat,  a  monkey,  or  parrot,  or  even  upon  a  piece 
of  red  or  yellow  wood,  or  a  thorn  branch.  The  fetiche 
thus  chofen,  becomes  to  its  owner  a  kind  cf  divinity, 
which  lie  worships,  and  from  which  he  expebbs  aftiftance 
on  all  occafions.  In  honour  of  his  fetiche,  it  is  coru- 
mon  for  a  Negro,  to  deprive  liimfelf  of  fome  pleafure, 
by  abftalning  from  a  particular  kind  of  meat  or  drink.  v 
Thus  one  man  eats  no  goats  ftefh,  another  taltes  no 
beef,  and  a  third  no  brandy  or  palm  wine.  By  a  con¬ 
tinual  attention  to  his  fetiche,  a  Negro  fo  far  impofes 
upon  liimfelf,  as  to  reprelent  it  to  his  imagination  as 
an  intelligent  being,  or  ruling  povrer,  infpecling  his  ac¬ 
tions,  rewarding  his  virtues,  and  puniftiing  his  crimes. 

Hence  he  covers  it  up  carefully  whenever  he  performs 
any  aflion  that  he  accounts  improper.  The  importance 
or  value  of  a  fetiche  is  always  eftimated  according  to 
the  fuccefs  of  its  owner,  and  the  remarkable  profperity 
of  an  individual  brings  his  fetiche  fo  much  into  faihion, 
as  to  induce  others  to  adopt  it.  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  Negro  fuffers  any  great  misfortunes,  he  infallibly  at 
tributes  it  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  fetiche,  which  he  relin 
quithes,  and  adopts  another  that  he  hopes  will  prove  more 
powerful.  A  fortunate  fetiche  is  ufually  adopted  by  the 
whole  family  of  its  poffeffor,  to  which  it  becomes  an 
obje£i  of  reverence,  or  a  guardian  like  the  koufehold 
gods,  dii  lares  and  penates,  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Sometimes  a  whole  tribe  or  a  large  diftriift  has  its  fe¬ 
tiche,  which  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  palladium  upon 
which  the  iafetv  of  their  country  depends.  Thus  at 
Acra  the  national  fetiche  was  a  lake,  which  the  people 
accounted  facred.  This  lake  was  converted  into  a 
fait  pit  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  natives  regarded 
this  profanation  as  the  caufc  of  the  conqueft  of  their 
country  by  a  neighbouring  tribe  called  the  jtfquam- 
bcans .  Thus  alfo  at  Wliidah,  although  the  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  onefupreme  god,  they  vTorfhip  as  their  national 
fetiche  a  kind  of  ferpent  of  monftrous  lize,  which  they 
call  the  grandfather  of  the  fnakes.  They  fay  that  it 
formerly  deferted  fome  other  country,  on  account  of  its 
wickednefs,  and  came  to  them,  bringing  good  fortune 
and  profperity  along  with  it.  From  this  account  of  the 
fetiches  of  the  Negroes,  the  intelligent  reader  will  na¬ 
turally  remark  that  even  idolatry  itfelf  remains  in  an 
LI  z  imperfedb 
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imperfe&  ft  ate  among  the  people  ;  and  he  will  obferve 
'  the  difference  between  the  polifhed  fuperftition  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  vulgar  and  unadorned  cre¬ 
dulity  of  thefe  rude  and  artlefs  tribes.  In  the  vicinity 
of  their  fettlemcnts,  the  Moors  have  prevailed  with  the 
illiterate  Negroes,  to  adopt  as  fetiches  or  charms,  cer¬ 
tain  fenthnces  of  the  Koran,  which  they  write  out  and 
fell  to  them,  under  the  name  of  faphies,  Mungo  Park, 
when  travelling  among  them,  fometimes  fold  faphies 
which  ufually  confided  of  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

Among  the  Negroes  fome  fmgular  cuftoms  prevail, 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  their 
having  fome  fimilarity  to  certain  praftices  that  have 
fubfifted  among  other  nations.  Perfons  accufed  of  any 
crime,  more  especially  of  poifoning,  are  frequently  re¬ 
quired  to  prove  their  innocence,  by  drinking  what  is 
called  the  red  water.  This  is  a  poifonous  liquor  form¬ 
ed  from  the  roots  of  certain  plants,  and  the  barks  of 
trees,  of  a  very  narcotic  quality.  The  accufed  is  pla¬ 
ced  on  a  high  chair,  and  ftript  of  his  clothes,  having  * 
only  a  quantity  of  plantain  leaves  wrapt  round  his 
waift.  Pie  then,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  village,  eats 
a  little  rice,  and  drinks  about  an  Englifh  gallon  of  the 
red  water,  which  is  extremely  apt  to  find  the  accufed 
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care  of  certain  matrons  during  four  months,  and  are  Aft  lea. 
taught  a  variety  of  religious  cufloms  and  fuperftitions. ' 

When  their  noviciate  is  expired,  they  return  by  night 


Secret  fo- 
cieties  of 
yien. 


Of  women 


perfon  guilty.  If  he  efcape  unhurt,  however,  and  with¬ 
out  vomiting,  he  is  judged  innocent.  Much  dancing 
and  finging  takes  place  on  account  of  his  efcape,  and 
he  is  allowed  to  demand  that  fome  punifhment  be  in¬ 
fixed  on  his  accufers  on  account  of  the  defamation. 
Among  the  fuperftitious  cuftoms  of  the  Negroes,  may 
be  mentioned  the  pradtice  of  circumcifion,  which  is 
univerfal  among  them.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  religious 
rite,  but  as  a  kind  of  charm  for  preventing  barrennefs. 
It  is  not  performed  till  the  age  of  puberty. 

In  feveral  Negro  ftates  certain  fecret  focieties  or  fra¬ 
ternities  exift,  which  poffefs  great  political  influence, 
and  in  fome  places  abfolute  power.  One  of  thefe  fo¬ 
cieties,  called  the  fociety  of  the  Belli ,  is  appropriated  to 
men,  to  the  excluiion  of  women.  It  fupports  itfelf  by 
the  ufe  of  myftical  fymbols,  a  pretence  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  important  fecrets,  and  by  fubjedlion  to  an  ima¬ 
ginary  being  called  the  J3 <?///,  who  is  faid  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  changing  his  form  at  pleafure.  This  fociety  mo¬ 
nopolizes  all  public  offices,  to  the  excluiion  of  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  The  young  men  are  introduced  into  it  by  a 
noviciate  which  laths  fome  years.  A  (pace  is  marked 
out  of  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference  in  a  fertile 
fpot,  in  which  huts  are  built,  and  provifions  railed.  1  he 
young  men  refoit  thither,  and  are  taught  by  inftrudiors 
pitched  upon  by  the  fociety,  to  fight,  to  fiffi,  to  hunt, 
and  to  ling  certain  fongs  peculiar  to  the  fraternity,  they 
alfo  receive  new  names  as  a  mark  of  their  new  birth, 
and  certain  fears  are  imprinted  upon  their  bodies,  with 
heated  in  ft  rumen  ts  of  iron,  to  point  them  out  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fraternity.  On  returning  home  after 
their  initiation,  they  are  received  with  great  ceremony 
by  their  relations,  as  perfons  now  introduced  into  pub¬ 
lic  life. 

There  is  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  this  affociation, 
though  of  lefs  political  importance,  called  the  fociety 
of  the  Ne/Jbge  or  Saudi ,  which  is  confined  to  females. 
In  a  remote  wood,  which  men  are  prohibited  to  ap¬ 
proach,  a  number  of  huts  are  conftru&ed,  and  the 
young  marriageable  girls  are  conduced  thither  during 
the  night.  They  remain  in  1,his  folitude?  under  the 


to  their  villages,  where  they  are  received  by  all  the 
women  both  old  and  young  quite  naked,  who  parade 
about  with  them,  playing  upon  fome  rude  mufical  in- 
ftruments  till  daybreak.  If  any  man  fhould  approach 
this  proceftion,  he  would  fuffer  death,  ox  be  compelled 
to  redeem  himfelf  by  a  very  heavy  fine. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  fociety  which  is  much  more  Strange 
univerfal  than  tliofe  now  mentioned,  and  feems  to  exift  myfteiit*, 
in  all  the  Negro  ftates.  This  fociety  docs  not  appear 
to  have  any  fpecial  name,  but  it  conduris  the  myfte- 
ries  of  a  ftrange  imaginary  being,  called  Mumbo  Jum~ 
bo.  As  the  pra&ice  of  polygamy  exifts  very  univer- 
fally  among  the  Negroes,  they  often  find  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  preferring  the  peace  of  their  families  amidft 
a  variety  of  rival  wives.  When  the  hufband  finds  his 
authority  altogether  contemned,  he  has  recourfe  to  the 
afiiftance  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  The  drefs  of  this  ftrange 
minifter  of  juftice  ufually  hangs  upon  a  tree  in  a  fo- 
reft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  Negro  village.  It 
is  made  of  bark,  and  forms  a  figure  of  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  with  a  tuft  of  ftraw  on  its  head.  When 
Mumbo  is  about  to  appear  he  announces  his  approach 
in  the  evening  by  difmal  fereams  from  the  adjacent 
woods,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  dark  he  enters  the  village 
and  proceeds  immediately  to  the  public  place,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  both  male  and  female  are  obliged 
to  affemble  at  his  call  ;  for  this  phantom  has  abfolute 
power.  Nobody  mult  appear  covered  in  its  prefence, 
and  every  perfon  is  bound  implicitly  to  execute  its 
commands.  As  the  women  know  that  the  vifit  is  in¬ 
tended  againft  fome  of  them,  they  can  have  no  great 
relifh  for  the  folemnity,  but  they  dare  not  refufe  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  ceremony  commences  with  fongs  and 
dances.  Thefe  continue  till  midnight,  when  Mum¬ 
bo  Jumbo  fixes  upon  the  individual  on  whole  account 
he  comes.  She  is  immediately  feized  by  bis  command, 
ft  ripped  naked,  tied  to  a  poft,  and  fcourged  with  Mum- 
bo’s  rod,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  whole  af- 
fembly,  and  efpecially  of  the  reft  of  the  women,  who. 
are  always  loudeft  in  their  derifion  and  cenfure  of  the 
culprit.  The  fociety  that  condu&s  the  appearances  of 
this  myfterious  perfonage  make  ufe  of  a  peculiar  or 
cant  language  which  is  not  underftood  by  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  They  pretend  that  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  a  wild 
man,  or  fome  ftrange  being  that  knows  every  body’s- 
thoughts.  They  bind  themfelves  by  oaths  never  to 
reveal  their  fecrets  to  a  woman  or  a  boy.  The  frater¬ 
nity  is  fo  powerful,  that  when  one  of  the  Negro  kings 
was  weak  enough  to  reveal  the  fecret  of  Mumbo  Jum¬ 
bo’s  character  to  a  favourite  wife,  who  communicated 
it  to  the  other  females  of  the  houfehold,  he  and  his 
whole-  family  were  immediately  affaffinated,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence,  and  by  the  command,  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  ;  and 
nobody  dared  to  difpute  the  propriety  of  their  punifh¬ 
ment. 

Like  all  rude  nations,  the  different  tribes  of  Ne-  Magic  and- 
groes  are  implicit  believers  in  witchcraft  and  magic,  forcery. 
and  in  the  exiftence  of  various  kinds  of  forcerers.  Thefe 
forcerers  they  regard  with  the  utmoft  teiror  and  ab¬ 
horrence.  They  believe  that  fome  of  them  have  power 
to  controul  the  leafons,  and  to  prevent  the  rice  from  ar¬ 
riving  at  maturity.  Others  o£  them  are  luppofed  to 
Q  fuck 
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Africa,  iuck  the  Blood  of  men  and  beads,  and  to  occafion  all 
*'  v  '  kinds  of  difeafes.  When  they  fufpedt  a  pexfon  to  have 
died  in  confequence  of  forcery,  they  interrogate  the 
corpfe,  which  they  believe  gives  anfwers  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  by  forcibly  impelling  forward  the  perfons  who 
bear  it,  and  in  the  negative  by  a  rolling  motion.  If 
•an  anfwer  is  given  in  the  affirmative,  they  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  murderer,  beginning  with  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed  and  naming  the  fufpedted  perfons.  When 
the  guilty  perfon  is  named,  they  fay,  that  the  corpfe 
impels  the  bearers  forward  ;  and  upon  the  authority 
of  this  evidence,  the  perfon  accufed  is  feized  and  fold 
into  llavery,  and  fometimes  alfo  his  whole  family.  It 
is  evident  that  a  trial  of  this  kind  may  be  fo  managed, 
as  on  all  occafions  to  fecure  the  condemnation  of  the 
accufed  perfon.  Accordingly,  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  (laves,  accul’ations  of  forcery  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  brought  forward  againft  their  fubjedts  by  the 
Negro  chiefs.  Thefe  accufations,  however,  are  fome¬ 
times  alfo  brought  againft  perfons  of  importance,  who 
cannot  be  fold  on  account  of  their  rank,  or  againft 
aged  perfons,  whom  nobody  will  purchafe.  In  thefe 
cafes,  the  perfon  convidted  is  compelled  to  dig  his  own 
grave  ;  ?md  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  it,  one  from 
behind  ftrikes  him  a  violent  blow  upon  the  back  of 
the  head  or  neck,  which  caufes  him  to  fall  upon  his 
face  into  the  grave.  Some  loofe  earth  is  then  thrown 
upon  him  5  a  (lake  of  hard  wood  is  driven  through  his 
body,  and  the  grave  is  filled  up. 

Tenacious  Of  thefe  and  all  their  other  cuftoms,  the  Negroes  are 
of  their  extremely  tenacious  j  and  this  tenacity  of  their  cuftoms, 
aiftoras.  down  to  the  minuteft  trides,  forms  the  principal  ob- 
ftacle  to  their  civilization  or  improvement.  Thus  it  is 
the  cuftom  to  cut  the  rice,  fix  or  eight  inches  below 
the  ear,  by  two  or  three  (talks  at  a  time,  according  as 
they  can  be  grafped  between  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  and  a  knife,  which  is  held  in  the  fame  hand. 
1  he  (talks  are  leifurely  transferred  to  the  left  hand, 
and  when  it  is  almoft  full,  they  are  tied  like  a  nofegay 
and  put  into  a  balket.  A  Negro  chief  who  had  (een 
the  Englifli  mode  of  reaping,  faid,  that  it  would  coft 
an  African  his  life,  ffiould  he  attempt  to  introduce  it 
into  his  country,  as  he  would  be  accufed  of  intending 
to  overturn  the  ancient  cuftoms,  and  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  drink  the  red  water.  By  means  of  their  cu¬ 
ftoms,  alfo,  property  is  rendered  lefs  valuable  than  in 
other  countries,  which  operates  as  a  difcouragement  to 
The  la-  induftry.  Their  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  concert 
(Hefner  ^  the  ^habitants  of  every  diftricl,  who  (hare  in  corn- 
formed  in  raon  tlie  products  of  their  harveft.  Hence  the  idea  of 
common.  exclufive  property  is  rendered  very  vague,  while  the 
Ilofpitaiity  unlimited  exercife  of  the  law  or  cuftom  of  hofpitality, 
unlimited,  renders  the  pofleffion  of  it  uncertain  j  as  the  induftrious 
are  forced  to  (hare  their  wealth  with  the  indolent. 
Encourages  Pegging  is  not  reckoned  difgraceful  ;  and  if  a  perfon 
indolence,  has  been  negligent  in  providing  the  necelTaries  of  life, 
he  has  only  to  difcover  where  provifions  are  to  be 
found,  and  he  muft  obtain  a  (hare  ;  for  if  he  enter  a 
houfe  during  a  repaft,  the  mafter,  by  cuftom,  cannot 
avoid  inviting  him  to  partake.  As  domeitic  (lavery, 
however,  and  the  traffic  in  (laves,  conftitutes  a  moll 
profitable  branch  of  the  African  cuftoms,  it  is  not 
wonderiul  that  their  chiefs  adhere  to  them  with  pecu¬ 
liar  obftinacy. 

With  regard  to  the  private  or  domeftic  economy  of 


the  Negroes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  their  houfes  Africa. 

confift  ufually  of  a  circular  wall,  built  of  mud,  or  of ‘V - 

clay  and  (tone,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  conical  Houfes. 
roof  of  bamboos,  covered  or  thatched  with  hay.  As 
houfes  of  this  lirudlure  cannot  well  be  divided  into  fe- 
parate  apartments  ;  where  there  is  a  plurality  of  wives, 
each  has  a  hut  appropriated  to  herfelf,  and  the  whole 
huts  belonging  to  a  family  are  furrounded  by  a  fence 
of  bamboos  formed  into  a  kind  of  wicker  work.  A 
number  of  thefe  enclofures,  with  intermediate  pafiages 
or  ftreets,  which  have  no  regular  arrangement,  form  a 
town  or  village.  The  furniture  of  their  houfes  ufually 
confifts  of  a  bed,  formed  of  a  frame  of  canes,  covered 
with  a  bullock’s  (kin  or  with  a  mat,  and  of  one  or 
two  wooden  ftools,  and  a  few  wooden  diffies  and  pots 
for  drefling  food.  The  drefs  of  both  fexes  is  formed  Qrer. 
of  cotton  cloth  j  that  of  the  men  ufually  confifts  of  a 
loofe  fhirt  or  frock  with  wide  lleeves,  together  with 
drawers  or  trowfers,  which  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  Some  of  the  Negroes  add  to  thele  a  cap  and  fan- 
dais.  The  drefs  of  the  women  confifts  of  two  pieces 
of  cloth,  each  of  which  is  about  fix  feet  long,  and 
three  feet  broad.  The  one  is  wrapt  round  the  waift 
and  hangs  down  to  the  ankles,  and  the  other  is  negli¬ 
gently  thrown  over  the  (houlders. 

The  ftate  of  the  women,  as  among  other  barbarous  State  of" 
nations,  is  by  no  means  favourable.  It  is  in  general  vromer. 
accounted  altogether  unneceflary  for  a  lover  to  make 
propofals  to  his  intended  bride.  She  is  confidered  as 
the  property  of  her  father,  from  whom  he  purchafes 
her,  and  to  whom  he  generally  pays  a  price  equal  to 
the  value  of  about  two  (laves.  When  he  has  agreed 
with  the  parents,  therefore,  with  whom  he  eats  a  few 
nuts  to  ratify  the  contract,  the  propofed  bride  muft 
give  her  confent,  or  remain  for  ever  unmarried  ;  for  if 
(he  is  given  to  another,  the  lover  is  entitled  to  feize  her 
for  a  (lave.  On  the  day  of  marriage  the  bride  is  con-  Marriages, 
dudted  with  great  ceremony  to  the  houfe  of  the  bride-  "** 

groom,  who  muft  furnilh  abundance  of  liquor  and  re- 
frelhments  to  her  attendants.  On  approaching  the 
.houfe,  the  bride  is  covered  all  over  with  a  robe  of 
white  cotton,  and  is  carried  on  the  back  of  a  woman 
to  the  houfe  of  her  hulband.  She  is  then  placed  amidft 
a  circle  of  matrons,  who  give  her  many  inftrudtions 
about  her  future  life.  The  day  is  concluded  with 
dances,  fongs,  and  feafting,  and  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  is  confirmed  by  exhibiting  tokens  of  virginity 
according  to  the  Mofaic  law'. 

A  man  is  allowed  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can  Polygamy* 
afford  to  purchafe,  and  they  are  treated  in  a  great 
meafure  as  (laves,  being  in  general  compelled  to  take 
the  whole  charge  of  the  agriculture  abroad,  as  well 
as  of  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  family  at  home. 

W  hen  the  huffiands,  however,  are  contented  with  one 
or  two  wives,  inftances  of  conjugal  infidelity  are  un¬ 
common  3  but  wffien  they  have  a  greater  number,  they 
are  often  under  the  neceflity  of  overlooking  the  ac¬ 
cidental  gallantries  of  their  wives,  in  confequence  of 
the  impoflibility  of  fubjedling  them  to  rigid  con¬ 
finement  in  the  fimple  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  thev 
live.  The  Negro  women  fuckle  their  children  till 
they  are  able  to  walk,  and  fometimes  till  they  are  three 
years  old,  and  during  that  period  have  no  connexion , 

With  their  hulbands. 

After  tlds  account  of  the  Negroes  in  general,  wen 
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(hail  proceed  to  take  notice  of  fofne  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  tribes  into  which  they  are  divided,  and  with 
tvhich  we  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the  lateii 
travellers.  Of  thefe  the  tribe  of  Mandingoes  1,  the  mod 
important.  They  derive  their  name  from  a.  diitricl  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  called  Handing.  This  territory 
is  fituated  in  the  mod  elevated  northern  trafl  of  the 
country  of  the  Negroes,  near  the  fources  c.t  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on 
the  wed,  and  of  the  Niger,  which  proceeds  towards 
the  call.  Kamaliah,  wdiich  is  one  of  its  towns,  and  was 
vifited  by  Mr.  Park,  lies  in  120  46'  N.  Lat.  t  hough 
Manding  is  in  fo  high  a  level,  and  abounds  in  <<o!d,it 
is  not  mountainous  or  barren.  The  tribe  that  has  ldued 
from  it,  and  aJTumes  the  name  of  Mandingoes ,  forms 
by  far  the  mod  numerous  race  of  Negroes  through  the 
whole  wedern  quarter  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Their  territories  intermingle  in  various  fltuations  with 
the  pofTeflions  of  other  dates,  and  they  even  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population  where  other  tribes  enjoy  the 
fovereign  power.  Their  language  is  by  far  the  mod 
univerialiy  underdood  of  all  the  Negro  tongues,  and 
it  appears  to  be  more  polillied  than  -  any  other.  The 
Mandingoes  are  a  tall  flender  race,  of  a  colour  mode¬ 
rately  black.  Their  eyes  are  remarkably  fmall,  and 
they  wear  their  beards.  They  are  more  indudrious, 
and  engage  more  extenfively  in  commerce  than  the 
other  Negroes,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  employed  as 
agents  in  making  bargains  by  perfons  of  other  tribes. 
In  the  charafler  of  travelling  merchants,  and  indruc- 
tors  of  youth,  they  have  infmuated  themfelves  into  all 
the  Negro  countries,  where  they  are  didinguidied  by 
wearing  more  regularly  than  others  a  red  or  white  cot¬ 
ton  cap,  and  fandals.  Some  of  them  who  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  read  and  write  Arabic,  and  who  profefs  Maho- 
.metanifrn,  erefl  fchools  in  the  Pagan  villages,  and  in- 
drud  the  youth  gratis.  They  aflume  a  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  fanflity,  abdain  from  drong  liquors,  arid  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  power  of  counteraaing  magic.  Thus  they 
acquire  a  mod  extenfive  influence,  and  few  affairs  of 
importance  are  tranfaaed  without  their  advice.  In 
almod  every  didrift,  troops  of  Mandingo  merchants 
aie  to  be  met  with j  and  as  their  intelleaual  powers  are 
more  developed  than  thofe  of  the  other  Negroes,  they 
have  been  able  to  extend  their  language,  as  a  kind  of 
learned  tongue,  fecond  only  to  the  Arabic,  along  the 
Senegal  and  the  Niger. 

In  mod  of  the  Mandingo  towns  there  are  two  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  ;  a  mofque  for  public  prayers,  and  what 
is  called  the  bentang ,'  which  is  a  large  dage  formed  of 
interwoven  bamboos  erefted  under  a  fpreading  tree. 
At  the  bentang  all  public  affairs  are  tranfaaed,  and 
idle  perfons  affemble  to  fmoke  tobacco,  and  hear  news. 
In  every  village  there  is  a  magidrate,  who  preferves 
public  order,  levies  the  duties  on  merchants,  and  pre- 
ddes  at  the  palavers  or  courts  held  by  the  old  men 
where  jndice  is  adminidered.  At  thefe  courts  civil 
quedions  between  parties  are  debated.  In  the  Pagan 
dates  the  decifions  are  pronounced  according  to  the 
cudoms  of  their  fathers  •,  but  where  Mahometanifm  is 
more  generally  received,  which  is  ufually  the  cafe  a- 
mong  the  Mandingoes,  the  Koran  is  the  rule  of  judg¬ 
ment,  or  the  Sharra ,  which  contains  a  diged  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  laws  both  civil  and  criminal.  Certain  Maho¬ 
metan  Negroes,  who  make  the  laws  of  the  prophet 
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their  particular  dudy,  are  frequently  retained  in  caufes,  Africa, 
as  proieflional  pleaders,  and  they  are  faid  to  exhibit 
■great  dexterity  in  perplexing  the.  judges.. 

The  Fagan  Mandingoes  believe  m  one  God,  the  Religion, 
creator  of  all  things  )  but  they  confider  him  as  of  a 
nature  too  much  exalted  above  human  affairs,  to  give 
much  attention  to  their  prayers.  They  addrefs  him, 
however,  at  the  new  moons,  and  imagine  every  ne.vv 
moon  to  be  a  new  creation.  They  fancy  that  certain 
fuborciinate  fpirits  rule  the  world,  and  that  thefe  fpirits 
are  influenced  by  enchantments  and  fetiches.  They 
believe  in  a  future  date,  but  mod  of  them  admit  that 
they  know  nothing  about  it.  Their  funerals  confid  of 
a  tumultuous  pioceffion,  in  which  they  make  difmal 
bowlings*  and  after  burying  the  body  befide  leme  large 
tree,  the  folemnity  terminates  in  a  revel  of  drinking, 
and  at  lalt  of  dancing  and  finging. 

Next  to  the  Mandingoes,  the  Foulahs  are  the  mod  Foulahs. 
numerous  race  of  Negroes  on  the  wedern  quarter  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  rJ  heir  original  country  is 
called  Fooladoo .  It  is  a  fmall  date,  fituated  near  the 
fources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger.  Fro!m  thence 
they  have  emigrated  in  powerful  clans,  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  extenfive  territories,  efpecially  along  thefe  rivers, 
and  along  the  Gambia.  The  Foulahs  alfo  poifefs  the 
fovereignty  of  various  in  dilated  tra&s  fouthward,  to¬ 
wards  Sierra  Leona.  Beddes  the  fixed  fettlements  in 
which  they  enjoy  the  fovereignty,  they  have  introdu¬ 
ced  themfelves  in  many  places  along  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  and  to  the  fouthward  along  what  is  called 
the  gulf  of  Guinea,  to  a  great  didance,  into  the  greater 
part  of  the  Negro  dates,  in  the  character  of  ihepherds 
and  cultivators  of  the  ground.  They  obtain  admidion 
by  paying  a  tax  or  rent  to  the  chiefs  of  the  territory 
for  whatever  lands  they  occupy,  and  emigrate  at  plea- 
fure.  In  confequcnce  of  this  mode  of  life,  the  fovereignty 
frequently  iiufhiates  in  the  fmall  dates,  betwreen  them 
and  the  Mandingoes,  and  other  tribes,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  population,  which  often  alters, 
from  the  emigrations  of  the  Foulahs. 

I  he  features  of  the  Foulahs  are  very  different  from  Features 
thofe  of  the  other  Negroes.  They  have  a  Roman  nofe, 
a  thin  face,  and  fmall  features,  with  long  glofiy  foft 
hair,  fo  as  to  referable  in  a  great  degree  the  Ead  In¬ 
dian  Lafcars.  Their  complexion  is  by  no  means  of 
the.  permanent  jetty  colour  of  the  other  Negroes,  but 
varies  with  the  didrifts  they  inhabit,  approaching  to 
y  ellow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moors,  and  deepening 
into  a  .moderate  black  towards  the  equator.  Their 
dature  is  of  the  middle  lize,  their  form  graceful,  and 
their  air  indnuating.  Their  women  are  well  fhaped, 
and  have  regular  features  ;  but  neither  men  nor  women 
are  fo  robud.in  their  make  as  the  other  Negrces. 

Hence,  they  are  accounted  by  the  Negroes  an  inter¬ 
mediate  race  bctwTeen  themfelves  and  the  Moors  5  but 
the  Foulahs  confider  themfelves  as  fuperior  to  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  clafs  themfelves  among  w  hite  nations.  Their 
natural  difpofition  is  mild  and  humane,  and  they  aie  charter, 
extremely  hofpitable  where  the  Mahometan  religion 
has  not  taught  them  to  treat  infidels  with  referve. 

They  fupport  with  great  care  the  aged  and  infirm  cf 
their  own  tribe,  and  frequently  relieve  the  necefiltics 
of  perfons  of  others  tribes.  There  are  few  indances  of 
one  Foulah  being  infulted  by  another,  and  they  never 
fell  their  countrymen  for  Haves ,  on  the  contrary,  if  a 

Foulah 
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Africa.  Foulah  have  the  misfortune  to  be  enflaved,  his  whole 

— v~ — '  clan  or  village  contributes  to  pay  his  ranfom. 

O’cupa-  The  Foulahs  engage  more  extenfively  than  the  other 

ticiis/  Negroes  in  the  railing  of  corn,  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  but  efpecially  in  the  latter  occupation.  lienee, 
the  Mandingoes  frequently  entruii  their  cattle  to  the 
care  of  the  Foulahs.  They  render  them  tradable  by 
familiarity  *,  feed  them  by  day  in  the  woods  and  open 
meadows,  and  fecure  them  by  night  in  folds,  which  they 
fence  very  ltrongly.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  precaution, 
the  herdfrnen,  whofe  huts  are  ereded  in  tne  middle  of 
the  fold,  keep  fires  during  the  night  burning  around 
the  folds,  for  the  protedion  of  the  cattle  againit  wild 
beads,  and  to  fhow  that  they  are  in  a  date  of  prepara¬ 
tion  againft  robbers.  From  the  neceflity  of  guarding 
their  cattle  they  become  intrepid  hunters,  and  kill 
lions,  tigers,  elephants,  aud  other  wild  beads,  with 
poifoned  arrows,  or  with  mufkets  which  they  purchafe 
from  the  whites  upon  the  coait.  To  poifon  their  ar¬ 
rows,  they  boil  the  leaves  of  a  particular  fhrub  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  dip  in  the  black  juice  a  cotton  thread,  which 
they  fallen  round  the  barbs  of  the  arrow. 

From  the  milk  of  their  cattle  the  Foulahs  make 
confiderable  quantities  of  butter  ,  but  like  all  the  Ne¬ 
gro  nations,  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
preferving  milk  by  making  it  into  cheefe.  d  his  art 
is  probably  prevented  from  being  introduced  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  by  the  extreme  fcarcity  of 
fait,  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  but  by 
purchafing  it  from  the  fea  coad,  or  from  caravans  of 
trading  Arabs,  who  bring  it  on  the  backs  of  camels 
from  the  great  defert.  They  entertain  a  lingular  fu- 
perftition,  that  to  boil  the  milk  of  a  cow  prevents  her 
from  having  any  more.  Hence,  they  will  fell  no  milk 
to  any  perfon  whom  they  have  once  difcovered  to 
have  boiled  it. 

Amide-  Like  the  other  Negro  tribes,  the  Foulahs  are  ex- 

ments.  ceffively  fond  of  dancing.  They  have  alfo  a  firong 
paffion  for  mufic,  and  their  chiefs  account  a  practical 
Ikill  in  it  a  mod  refpe&able  accompliihment.  Their 
national  airs  have  a  peculiar  character,  and  are  tender 
and  pleafing. 

Though  the  Foulahs  do  not  enflave  each  other,  they 
do  not  hefitate  to  make  war  upon  the  neighbouring 
tribes  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  llaves,  chiefly  with 
a  view  of  felling  them  to  the  Europeans  upon  the  coafl 
for  fire-arms  and  gunpowder.  Such  at  lead  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter,  which  was  obtained  in  1794  by 
MefTrs  Watt  and  Winterburn,  who  vifited  Foota-jal- 
lo,  an  extenfive  -Foulah  kingdom  in  the  interior  of 
Sierra  Leona.  This  kingdom  extends  about  30a 
miles  from  eafl  to  wed,  and  200  from  north  to  fouth. 
Temboo,  the  capital,  contains  7000  inhabitants.  The 
power  of  their  king  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary. 
On  an  emergency,  he  can  bring  to  the  field  1 6,000 
cavalry.  The  markets  and  all  kinds  of  trade  are  re¬ 
gulated  by  him  and  his  otncers.  The  foil  is  in  many 
places  extremely  fertile,  producing  rice  and  maize, 
which  are  cultivated  by  the  women,  and  carried  to 
market  by  the  men.  In  general,  however,  the  ground 
is  dry  and  fiony,  but  affords  pafiure  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle.  Their  women  dig  a  fpecies  of  iron  done  from 
mines  of  confiderable  depth.  The  ore  is  afterwards 
manufactured  into  a  very  malleable  metal.  In  this 
kingdom  of  Foota-jallo  there  are  fc bools  in  every 
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town  }  and  the  majority  of  the  people  can  read.  Ihe  Africa. 
Mahometan  religion  is  profeffed,  but  the  mild  charac-  J 

ter  of  the  Foulahs  prevents  it  from  exhibiting  that 
afpect  of  intolerance  towards  Grangers  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  profeflors  of  this  religion  in  other  countries. 

On  the  wedern  coad,  a  great  part  of  the  didrifl  be-  jtlioAV, 
tween  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  Senega  mb  ia>  is  inhabited  by  a  nation  called  the 
Jaioffs ,  which  differs  confiderably  from  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Negroes.  Their  llature  is  tall  and  10- 
bud,  and,  though  their  complexion  is  of  the  deeped 
black,  their  nofes  are  not  fo  much  depreiTed,  nor  their 
lips  fo  protuberant,  as  thofe  of  the  Mandingoes.  I  hey 
excel  their  neighbours  in  the  manufa&ure  and  dying 
of  cotton  cloth,  which  they  form  of  a  finer  thread  and 
a  broader  web.  They  ufe  their  toes  with  the  fame 
dexterity  as  their  fingers  in  many  operations.  Hence 
when  they  perceive  a  pair  of  feiflars,  a  knife,  or  a  toy 
which  they  covet,  they  turn  their  backs  upon  it,  and, 
having  engaged  the  owner  in  converfation,  they  feize 
it  artfully  with  their  toes,  and  thrown  it  into  a  pouch 
which  they  wTear  behind.  In  this  way,  ftrangers  tra¬ 
ding  in  their  towns  are  amazed  to  find  their  goods  va- 
ni firing  before  their  eyes,  while  they  cannot  perceive 
the  thief.  The  Jalofls  are  very  warlike,  and  equal  the 
Moors  in  the  management  of  horfes  ;  but,  as  they  are 
divided  into  a  variety  of  petty  dates,  which  are  conti¬ 
nually  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  they  have  little 
powrer  as  a  nation.  I11  the  fucceflion  to  their  leaders  or 
chiefs,  they  follow  the  female  line  as  the  lured  j  and 
therefore,  the  elded  fon  of  the  elded  fidcr  of  the  chief 
is  preferred. 

On  the  coad  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  there-. Fdoop?. 
ex  ids  a  rude  but  indudrious  tribe,  called  the  Feloof>sr 
who  have  little  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours. 

They  poffefs  confiderable  energy  of  character,  and 
have  redded  fuccefsfully  the  attacks  of  the  Mandin- 
goes,  even  when  aflided  by  the  Portuguefe.  They  are 
very  faithful  in  friendlliip,  and  their  enmity  is  equally 
permanent,  as  they  tranfmit  their  family  feuds  from  ge¬ 
neration  to  generation.  When  a  man  is  killed  in  a 
quarrel,  his  elded  fon  procures  his  fandals,  which  he 
wears  on  the  anniveriary  of  the  murder  of  his  father, 
till  he  can  revenge  his  death.  In  thofe  parts  of  their 
country  in  which  the  Europeans  have  committed  any 
ravages,  they  give  no  quarter  to  a  white  man.,  They 
fell  to  the  Europeans,  however,  rice,  goats,  poultry, 
wax,  and  honey. 

Befides  thefe,  £  variety  of  tribes  inhabit  the  fame  . 
coad,  and  are  known  to  Europeans  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  N allocs,  Biafaras ,  B 7 /fa goes,  Balentes ,  Panels, 
and  Banyans ,  of  whom  it  is  unneeeffary  to  take  parti¬ 
cular  notice,  as  they  appear  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  no 
peculiarity  from  the  other  Negro  tribes. 

Proceeding  eafl  ward,  in  the  country  between  the  Bamboo*. 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is  Bainbouh ,  a  region  of  con¬ 
fiderable  extent.  The  natives  were  originally  termed. 
Malinkups  \  but,  by  intermingling  with  the  Mar.diii- 
goes,  they  have  gradually  fo  much  aflimilated  to  that 
people,  as  to  lofe  the  char.a&er  of  a  difiinCl  tribe. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  but  is  unwholefome  and 
full  of  minerals.  It  abounds  in  mines  of  gold,  filverrMinfS  of 
copper,  tin,  and  iron,  but  is  neither  well  fuited  for  £0i<j, 
agriculture  nor  for  padurage.  The  working  of  the 
mines  is  regulated  by  the  caprice  or  the  ivants  .oi  the 
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chiefs  of  the  different  diftri<fts.  The  miners  are  indo¬ 
lent  and  unfkilful:  They  never  penetrate  beyond  to 
feet  in  depth,  though  the  quantity  of  gold  increafes 
with  the  depth  of  the  mine.  They  regard  gold  as  a 
capricious  and  malevolent  being,  who  delights  in  delu¬ 
ding  the  miners  ;  on  which  account  they  never  attempt 
to  recover  a  vein  when  it  difappears.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bambouk  fluctuates,  like  that  of  many  of  the 
Negro  ftates,  between  monarchy  and  ariftocracy,  and 
the  power  of  the  king  or  fupreme  chief  is  extremely 
limited. 

The  frontiers  of  the  Negro  kingdoms  ufually  confifl 
of  a  wild  or  defert  tra£L  Thus  the  kingdom  of 
Woolli,  which  is  on  the  north-weft  of  Bambouk,  is  fe- 
parated  on  its  eaftern  boundary,  by  a  wildernefs  filled 
with  wild  beads,  from  the  kingdom  of  Bondou,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  Bambouk.  Fattecondi  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Bondou,  at  which  the  king  refides.  The  king 
cauled  Major  Houghton,  an  Englifh  traveller  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  African  Affociation,  to  be  plundered  ;  and  he 
begged  from  Mr  Mungo  Park  his  blue  coat,  which 
that  traveller  w^as  under  the  neceftity  of  giving  him, 
to  avoid  bad  ufage.  His  revenues,  however,  are  con- 
liderable.  His  authority  is  firmly  eftablifhed,  and  his 
power  is  formidable  to  his  neighbours.  Fie  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  obtaining  Mr  Park’s  blue  coat, 
adorned  as  it  was  with  yellow*  buttons,  that,  on  the 
following  day  he  prefented  to  him  fomewhat  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  gold,  exempted  his  baggage  from  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  tax-gatherers,  and  allowed  him  to  pay 
a  vifit  to  the  wTomen  of  his  feraglio.  The  country  at 
large  is  covered  writh  wrood,  and,  as  it  is  ix  an  elevated 
fiituation,  and  confequentlv  fomewhat  lefs  expofed  than 
elfewdiere  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate,  it  is 
abundantly  fertile*  The  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom 
eaftwrard  is  called  Jong,  It  contains  2000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  is  furrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  holes  for  muf- 
kets,  and  is  in  140  25'  N.  Lat.  and  90  12'  W.  Long. 

To  the  north-eaft  of  Bondou  is  the  Mandingo 
kingdom  of  Kaffon,  in  which  this  peculiar  cuftom  or 
fuperftition  prevails,  that  no  woman  is  allowed  to  eat 
an  egg.  Kooniakary,  the  capital,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  14® 
34;,  about  59^  geographical  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
foag.  To  the  fouth*eaft  of  Kaffon  is  the  kingdom  of 
Kaarta,  which  is  bordered  on  the  eaft  by  Bambara, 
between  which  and  Kaarta  there  are  very  frequent 
wars  ;  a  circumftance  which  renders  travelling  through 
thefe  and  other  Negro  ftates  not  a  little  difficult.  The 
people  are  induftrious  :  The  cultivation  of  corn  is  tar¬ 
ried  on  to  a  great  extent,  efpecially  in  Bambara.  They 
are  Mahometans,  without  the  intolerant  fanaticifm  of 
that  religion  ;  and  accordingly,  they  are  hofpitable  to 
ftrangers,  though  of  a  different  faith*  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Moors,  however,  renders  the  country 
unfafe  ;  and,  to  guard  againft  their  incurfions,  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  when  employed  in  agriculture,  are  under  the  ne- 
Ceffity  of  carrying  their  arms  to  the  field. 

Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambara,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  140  io', 
and  W.  Long.  2°  26' ;  and  contains  about  30,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  w~as  here  that  Mungo  Park  at  laft  beheld 
the  long-fought  majeftic  river  Niger  glittering  to  the 
morning  fun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Weftminfter, 
and  flowing  ftowdy  from  weft  to  eaft.  This  river  is 
here  called  the  Joliba  by  the  natives.  From  the  times 
of  the  Nafamonian  explorers  prior  to  the  days  of  He- 
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rodotus,  during  2300  years,  no  certain  intelligence  Aiiic*. 
concerning  this  river  had  been  obtained  by  the  Euro- ' 
pean  nations,  and  its  very  exiflence  had  been  doubted 
by  the  moft  intelligent  writers.  Mr  Park  is  the  only 
European  traveller  w  ho  fince  that  period  can  boa  ft  of 
having  reached  it.  Sego  confifts  of  four  diftiniSl  towns  '7 
twTo  of  which  are  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  Niger.  They  are  furrounded  by  high  mud 
walls.  The  houfes  are  of  a  fquare  form  ;  they  are  built 
of  clay,  and  have  flat  roofs.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  and, 
as  the  Moors  form  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  their  mofques  appear  in  every  quarter.  The 
language,  however,  is  a  diale£l  of  the  Mandingo.  The 
authority  of  the  Negro  king  of  Bambara  is  not  a  little 
reftrained  here  by  the  influence  of  the  Moors  ;  and,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  their  intolerant  fpirit,  he  WTas 
under  the  neceftity  of  fending  Mr  Park  immediately 
out  of  the  city  to  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  weather  wras  ftormy,  but  fome  Negro  women  con¬ 
duced  him  into  a  hut,  gave  him  food,  and  thereafter 
began  to  their  accuftomed  labour  of  fpinning  cotton. 

During  their  work  they  amufed  themfelves  with  a 
fong,  compofed  upon  the  occafion,  which  one  of  them 
fung  to  a  plaintive  air.  The  tranflation  of  the  fong 
is  in  thefe  terms  :  “  The  wind  roared  and  the  rains 
fell  ;  the  poor  wffiite  man,  faint  and  wreary,  came  and  fat 
under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk, 
no  wife  to  grind  his  corn.  Chorus .  Let  us  pity  the 
white  man,  no  mother  has  he,”  &c. 

The  current  money  of  this  place  confifts  of  cowries, 
a  kind  of  ffiells  ( cypfcea  moneta  i/«.)  which  are  alfo  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fame  way  in  Bengal.  A  man  and  his  horfe 
can  fubfift  during  24  hours  upon  the  provifions  that 
IOO  of  them  will  purchafe.  The  king  of  Bambara 
prefented  Mr  Park  with  5000  cowries,  and  defired  him 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital,  that  he 
might  not  be  deftroyed  by  the  Moors.  This  traveller 
perfevered  in  advancing  eaftward  down  the  river  to  an¬ 
other  town  called  Si/Ifl,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  14°  48',  Silla* 
and  W*  Long.  i°  24',  about  1090  Britiffi  miles  eaft  of 
Cape  Verd.  This  formed  the  uttnoft  limic  to  which 
he  tvas  able  to  advance,  and  therefore  remains  the 
boundary  of  our  certain  knowledge  of  the  countries  in 
that  direCion.  He  learned,  how  ever,  that  Silla  (lands 
within  200  miles  of  the  city  of  Tombu&oo,  which  is 
upon  the  fame  river,  and  had  long  been  an  objeC  of 
fearcli  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  French,  and  Englifh. 

He  w^as  informed,  that  the  country  is  very  populous  in 
that  direction.  He  was  alfo  told,  that  about  two  days 
journey  below  Silla,  where  he  Hopped,  there  is  a  larger 
town  than  Sego  called  Jenne ,  which  lianas  on  a  final! 
ifl and  in  the  Niger  5  and  that  twTo  days  journey  below 
Jenne,  the  river  expands  into  a  large  lake  called  Dib- 
bie ,  from  which  the  water  iffues  in  tw’O  large  branches, 
infulating  a  fertile  and  fwampy  country  called  Gin- 
bala  ;  and  that  the  two  great  branches  of  the  river  re¬ 
unite  at  Kabra,  which  is  one  day’s  journey  to  the 
fouth  of  the  city  of  Tombu&oo,  of  which  it  is  the  port* 

The  government  of  Tcmbufloo  is  faid  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors;  and  that  place  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  the  Moorifh  commerce  in  Africa.  Be¬ 
low-  Tombu&oo,  to  the  eaftward,  is  the  Negro  city  of 
Houffa,  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  poffeffed 
of  extenfive  commerce.  The  Niger  paffes  to  the  fouth 
of  Houffa  at  the  diftance  of  two  days  journey ;  but  Mr 
,,  '  Park 
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Africa.  Park  could  learn  nothing  further  concerning  its  courfe, 
as  the  traders  who  arrive  at  TombuXoo  and  Houffa 
from  the  coaft  can  fay  nothing  more  of  it,  than  that 
it  runs  towards  the  rijing  of  the  fun  to  the  ^  end  of  the 
Soudan  and  world.  Any  farther  intelligence  that  has  hitherto  been 
Nigritia.  obtained,  concerning  Soudan  or  Nigritia  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  route  of  Mr  Parkj  is  extremely  uncertain, 
being  merely  the  refult  of  inquiries  made  by  Mr  Hor- 
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17th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  To  the  fouthward  of  this  ^  Africi. 
line  the  interior  of  Africa  is  (till  unknown,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  vifited  by  no  European. traveller..  We 
only  know  that  it  contains  various  nations  or  tribes  of 
Negroes,  of  different  charaXers  and  degrees  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  to  the  fouthGago. 
of  TombuXoo  and  Houffa  lies  the  kingdom  of  Gago, 
idge  of  mountains  which  run  from  welt  to  ealt, 
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near  a  ridere  ot  mountains  wnicn  run  uum  v\tu  lu  can, 
give  k  ,0  ,„,v  Arcaros  that  flow  nortWard  itt.o 
fidence  there.  In  the  prefent  imperfeft  (late  of  our  the  Niger.  It  produces  much  gold,  and  the  people 
knowledge,  however,  this  information  is  entitled  to 
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He obferves,  that  “the  Houffa  are  certain¬ 
ly  Negroes,  but  not  quite  black  5  they  are  the  moll 
intelligent  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa  j  they  are 
diftinguilhed  from  their  neighbours  by  an  interelling 
countenance  }  their  nole  is  fmall  and  not  flattened}  and 
their  ftature  is  not  fo  difagreeable  as  that  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  they  have  an  extraordinary  inclination  for 
pleafure,  dancing,  and  finging.  Their  character  is  be¬ 
nevolent  and  mild.  Induitry  and  art,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  land,  prevail 
in  their  country  }  and  in  this  refpeX  they  excel  the 
Fezzanians,  who  get  the  greatefl  part  of  their  clothes 
and  houfehold  implements  from  the  Soudanians.  They 
can  dye  in  this  country  any  colours  but  fcarlet.  The 
culture  of  their  land  is  as  perfeX  as  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  although  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  very  trou- 
blefome.  In  fliort,  fays  Mr  Hornertian, .  we  have 
very  unjuft  ideas  of  this  people,  not  only  with  refpeX 
to  their  cultivation  and  natural  abilities,  but  alfo  of 
their  flreiigth  and  the  extent  of  their  poffeffions,  which 
are  by  no  means  fo  confiderable  as  they  have  been  re- 
prefented.  Their  mufic  is  imperfeX,  compared  to  the 
European}  but  the  Houffanian  women  have  fkill 
enough  to  affeX  their  hufbands  thereby  even  to  weep¬ 
ing,  and  to  inflame  their  courage  to  the  greateff  fu- 
rv  againft  their  enemies*  Ehe  public  fingers  are  call¬ 
ed  Kadanka .” 

The  fame  traveller  informs  us,  that  to  the  eaftward 
of  Houffa  are  fituated  the  dominions  of  the  fultan  of 
Eornou.  The  people  are  blacker  than  the  Houffanians, 
and  completely  Negroes.  They  are  flrong,  patient  of 
labour,  and  phlegmatic.  Their  food  is  a  pafte  made 
of  dour  and  fleffi,  and  their  liquor  is  an  intoxicating, 
but  nourifhing  kind  of  beer.  Their  belt  natural  pro- 
duXion  is  copper.  The  low  country  of  Wangara  is  faid 
to  be  fubjeX  to  Bornou.  It  is  periodically  overflowed 
by  the  Niger  /  but  the  courfe  of  that  river  farther  eaft¬ 
ward  is  not  known.  Mr  Horneman  was  informed  that 
it  has  at  leaft  a  periodical  communication  with  the  long¬ 
er  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Bahr  Ahiad  or  White 
river,  which  nfes  in  the  mountains  A1  Komri,  or  moun¬ 
tains' of  the  Moon,  about  the  feventh  degree  of  N.  Lat. 
To  the  eaftward  of  Wangara,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
fix  degrees  of  longitude  is  the  country  of  Darfoor  already 
mentioned  }  beyond  which  lies  Kordafan,  another  bar¬ 
barous  date  }  and  ftill  farther  to  the  eaftward  is  the 
country  of  Abyffinia,  in  which  the  fhorter  branch  .  of 
the  Nile,  the  Bahr  Azrac  or  Blue  river,  takes  its  rife, 
which  was  vifited  and  traced  to  its  fource  by  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Mr  Bruce.  That  traveller  confidered  the 
Bahr  Azrac  as  the  Nile,  -whereas  in  truth  it  is  ohly 
one  of  its  tributary  ftreams. 

The  belt  or  ftripe  of  territory  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  taken  notice  is  fituated  between  the  iQth  and 
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are  warlike.  Their  armies  are  compofed  of  cavalry }  and 
no  warrior  is  permitted  to  take  an  enemy  prifoner  before 
he  has  obtained,  by  the  mutilation  of  perfons  whom  he 
has  fiain,  an  hundred  bloody  trophies,  fimilar  to  thde 
which,  in  the  )ewifti  hiftory,  David  is  laid  to  have  won 
from  the  Philiftines  and  prefented  to  King  Saul  as  the 
price  of  his  daughter  Michal  (1  Samuel  xviii.  25. )  In 
Gago,  when  the  general  takes  the  field  he  fpreads  a  buf¬ 
falo’s  hide  upon  the  ground  }  and,  pitching  a  fpearat  each 
fide,  he  caufes  the  foldiers  to  march  over  it  till  a  hole 
be  worn  through  the  hide,  when  the  army  is  under- 
flood  to  be  fufficiently  numerous.  The  king  is  abfolute } 
but,  when  they  are  offended  with  his  conduX,  his  fub- 
jeXs  fometimes  rebel  and  fend  him  a  prefent  of  parrots 
eggs,  with  a  meffage,  importing  that  “  his  (ubjeXs, 
confidering  that  he  muft  be  fatigued  with  the  trouble 
of  government,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  time  for  him 
to  indulge  in  a  little  fleep.”  If  the  rebellion  appear 
too  formidable  to  be  refilled,  his  majelly  takes  the 
hint,  and  defires  his  women  to  ftrangle  him  }  upon 
which  he  is  immediately  fucceeded  hy  his  fon. 

To  the  fouth  of  Gago,  and  near  to  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  Dahoray. 
is  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy.  The  capital,  called  Abo- 
my,  Hands  in  N.  Lat.  70  59'.  The  country  is  fertile  and 
cultivated,  bearing  every  kind  of  grain,  as  well  as  indigo, 
cotton,  and  fugar.  The  charaXer  of  the  people  is 
ftrongly  marked,  and  fome  of  their  cuftoms  arc  Angular. 

In  their  wars  they  are  bold,  and  even  ferocious }  but  to¬ 
wards  ftrangers  they  are  hofpitable^  without  any  mixture 
of  rudenefs.  Their  king  poffeffes  abfolute  power  in 
the  rnoft  complete  fenfe  of  the  word.  All  children, 
whether  male  or  female,  are  confidered  as  his  property. 

They  are  early  feparated  from  their  parents,  and  receive 
a  fort  of  public  education,  with  a  view  to  deftroy  from 
their  minds  all  family  connexions.  The  king’s  dwell¬ 
ing  occupies  a  fpace  of  about  a  mile  fquare.  It  con- 
ftfts  of  a  multitude  of  huts  formed  of  mud  walls  with 
bambo©  roofs  }  and  the  whole  is  enclofed  by  a  mud  wall 
of  20  feet  in  height.  The  entrance  of  the  king’s  apart¬ 
ment  is  paved  with  human  (kulls  and  the  fide  walls  are 
ornamented  with  the  jaw  bones  of  men.  On  the  thatch¬ 
ed  roofs  numerous  human  (hulls  are  ranged  on  wooden 
(lakes  }  and  he  declares  war  by  announcing  that  his  houfe 
wants  thatch.  He  has  commonly  about  3000  females 
immuredinthis  dwelling}  and  about  500  are  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  each  of  the  principal  officers.  When  a  man  wants 
a  wife  he  muft  purchafe  her  from  the  king  or  fome  of 
thefe  officers.  He  muft  firft  lay  down  the  price,  which 
is  20,000  cowries 5  and  muft  then  be  contented  with  the 
wife  that  is  allotted  to  him.  At  his  accefiion  the  king 
proclaims  that  he  knows  nobody,  and  is  not  inclined 
to  make  any  new  acquaintance  }  that  he  will  adminifter 
juftice  rigoroufly  and  impartially,  but  will  liften  to  11O 
reprefentations  againft  his  will }  and  that  he  will  receive 
no  prefent/S  except  from  his  officers,  who  approach  him 
Mm  '  with 
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with  the  moll  abjed  fubmiftion.  His  whole  fubje&s 
acknowledge  themfelves  his  flaves,  and  admit  his  right 
to  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  their  property  and  perfons. 
Their  character  is  neverthekfs  a&ive  and  intrepid  5  and 
they  facrifce  themfelves  in  war  without  hefttation,  in 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Thus  the  Dahomans  ap¬ 
pear  to  form  a  fort  of  exception  to  the  general  mildnefs 
of  the  Negro  charader. 

v  In  addition  to  what  has  been  here  ftated  concerning 
the  blaek  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  regions  of  Africa, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  French  traveller,  Vaillant, 
proceeding  northward  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
has  made  repeated  efforts  to  inveftigate  the  chafader 
and  hate  of  the  natives  in  that  quarter.  He  has  ex¬ 
tended  his  refearches  into  what  is  called  the  country  of 
the  Cajfres ,  far  beyond  the  limits  that  had  been  reach¬ 
ed  by  any  other  traveller,  and  has  given  us  the  names 
of  various  African  tribes  under  the  appellation  of  Ghef 
fiquas ,  Nimiquas ,  Koraquas ,  Kahohiquas ,  and  Howzou - 
anas.  Thde  tribes  differ  conffderably  in  their  features 
and  make  of  body  from  the  general  Negro  race,  which 
wc  have  already  deferibed.  In  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  charader,  however,  they  are  not  a  little  inferi¬ 
or  :  Their  wants  are  extremely  few,  arid  are  fupplied 
by  their  docks  and  herds  without  the  neceffity  of  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  their  lives  pafs  away  in  a  routine  of  lift- 
lefs  inactivity,  or  of  fimple  and  uninterefting  occu¬ 
pations,  the  detail  of  which  would  afford  little  amufe- 
ment  or  inffruCtion. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  during  tliefe  three  laft  centuries,  have  eftablifh- 
ed  fmall  fettlements  or  garrifons  upon  different  parts 
of  the  Negro  coaft,  chieily  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
Haves  by  trading  with  the  natives.  The  number  of 
people  that  are  annually  exported  from  that  country,  in 
confequence  of  this  trade,  by  Europeans  or  Moors  is 
very  great.  The  Europeans  have  frequently  carried 
from  the  weft  coaft  above  100,000  flaves  a-year  $  and 
the  caravans  of  Egypt  and  Fezzan  carry  off  about 
20,000  annually*  The  very  great  extent  to  which 
this  traffic  is  carried  on  the  weftern  coaft,  undoubtedly 
gives  rife  to  many  abufes  among  the  native  ftates  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  is  produdive  of  frequent  wars 
among  them.  Unfortunately,  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  hitherto  made  few  efforts  to  compenfate  thefe 
evils  by  any  attempts  to  introduce  their  arts,  their  ci¬ 
vilization,  or  their  fcience,  among  the  natives.  Till 
lately,,  the  Portuguefe  were  the  only  nation  that  at¬ 
tempted  the  improvement  of  the  Negroes.  They  did 
not  confine  themfelves  to  garrifons  or  trading  factories, 
but  formed  conliderable  colonies  on  the  coafts.  They 
attempted  to  inllrud  the  natives  in  ‘the  better  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  foil ;  and  introduced  their  own  religion 
among  them.  It  is  even  faid,  that  in  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Kenguela,  they  have  been  fo  fedulous  in 
the  converfton  of  the  Negroes,  that  they  have  made 
them  better  Chriftians  than  themfelves.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  a  fad  of  feme  importance  in  natural  hi* 
ftory,  that  fueh  of  the  defendants  of  the  Portuguefe 
in  thefe  climates  as  have  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
Negroes,  and  their  modes  of  life,'  are  hardly  to  be  di- 
ftingmilied  in  colour  from  the  darkeft  Negroes.  From 
the  weaknefs  of  the  parent  ftate,  the  Portuguefe  fet- 
dements,  in  many  places,  are  greatly  decayed  ;  and 
their  efforts  for  the  civilization  of  the  natives  have 


not  been  fufficiently  extenfive  or  perfevering  :  ftill,  Africa, 
however,  they  are  faid  to  carry  on  the  flave-trade  with  v— 
more  mildnefs  and  humanity  than  other  nations.  The 
flaves  are  catechifed  and  baptized  before  they  are  (hip¬ 
ped  *,  which  tends  to  diminifti  the  terrors  attending 
tranfportation.  The  flave-ftnps  of  the  Portuguefe  are 
never  crowded,  and  they  are  chiefly  navigated  by 
black  mariners. 

In  1779,  a  Swedilh  fociety  formed  the  projed  of 
fettling  a  European  colony  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
'Africa,  with  the  view  of  diffeminating  the  geneial 
principles  of  civilization.  This  project  was,  at  a  later 
period,  eagerly  preffed  by  Charles  Berns  Wadftrom, 
a  native  of  that  country,  but  without  fucoefs.  After¬ 
wards  the  Danes  eftablifhed  a  fmall  colony  with  the 
fame  view,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Volta,  under 
the  fuperintendence  of  DoCtor  Ifert.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  univedity  of  Cambridge  in  England,  in  1785, 
propofed,  as  the  fubjed  of  a  prize-effay,  a  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  the  lawitiloefs  of  the  da  very  and  commerce 
of  the  human  fpecies.  The  prize  was  won  by  Mr 
J.  Clarkfon  }  and  the  queftion  began  to  attrad  public 
notice  :  Vail  numbers  of  pamphlets  were  written  j  and 
in  a  few  years  the  whole  nation  interefted  itfelf  in  the 
fubjed,  and  the  ftave-trade  became  an  objed  of  popular 
indignation.  Some  legitlative  attempts  were  made  to¬ 
wards  its  abolition,  which,  were  probably  fruftrated 
by  the  convulfed  ftate  into  which  Europe  was  plunged 
by  the  French  revolution.  In  the  mean  time,  as  early 
as  1 7  8  3  ?  Dodlor  H.  Smeathman  had  propofed  a  fpe- 
cifie  plan  for  the  colonization  of  Africa.  This  plan 
was  not  immediately  attended  to  5  but  in  the  year 
1787,  after  the  fubjed  had  affumed  a  greater  degree 
of  importance,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  by  fending  about  four  hundred  blacks  and  ftx- 
ty  whites,  chiefly  people  of  abandoned  charadters,  col- 
ledled  about  London,  to  Sierra  Leona.  I11  confe- Sierra 
quence  of  the  kind  of  perfons  chofen  as  colonifts,  this  Leona' 
firft  attempt  did  not  fueceed.  But  in  July  1791,  a 
number  of  perfons  who  had  contributed  money  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  a  fettlement  with  a  viewr  to  the  in- 
flrudlion  and  civilization  of  the  Africans,  were  incor¬ 
porated  by  adl  of  parliament  under  the  name  of  the 
Sierra  Leona  Company .  At  the  termination  of  the 
American  war,  many  black  loyalifts  had  been  convey¬ 
ed  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  they  difliked,  in  confequenee 
of  the  fterility  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  the 
feverity  of  the  climate.  The  new  Sierra  Leona  Com¬ 
pany  made  propofals  to  thefe  blacks  to  form  a  fettle  - 
rnent  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  which  they  were  to 
be  conveyed  at  the  expence  of  the  Company.  The 
propofal  was  accepted  by  1200  blacks,  who  arrived  at 
Sierra  Leona  in  March  1792.  After  experiencing 
considerable  difficulties,  the  eolony  began  to  enjoy  to¬ 
lerable  profperity,  and  received  ambaffadors  from  the 
neighbouring  Negro  ftates  j  but  on  the  28th  Septem¬ 
ber  1794  a  French  fquaaron  fuddenly  plundered  and 
deftroyed  the  colonial  town.  This  fquadron  had  been 
fitted  out  for  the  purpofe  of  difturbing  the  trade  of  the 
Englifh  fiave-fadories  on  the  coaft,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  inftigated  by  an  American  Have  captain,  "who 
had  taken  fome  offence  at  the  governor,  to  make  the 
attack  now  mentioned.  The  damage  was  repaired. 

The  fettlement  has  ftnee  been  viftted  by  various  mif- 
fionarfes  from  different  religious  feds  in  Britain,  with 
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the  view  of  extending  the  Chriftian  religion.  1  he  colo¬ 
ny,  however,  ftill  languiihes.  It  has  been  engaged  in 
fome  unfortunate  conte its  with  the  natives 3  and  it  has 
lately  been  found  neceffai'y  to  affift  the  Company  with 
the  public  money.  It  feems  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
likely  ever  to  fulfil  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  infli- 
tuted,  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  a  very  heady  intercourfe  with  the  country 
which  founded  it,  and  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
climate  to  the  health  of  the  natives  of  Europe.  With¬ 
out  fuch  an  intercourfe,  it  is  nearly  impoflible  for  any 
infant  colony  to  preferve  its  own  civilization,  and  much 
lefs  to  confer  it  upon  others.  The  firft  colonifts,  from 
the  neceflity  of  engaging  in  agriculture,  foon  forget 
the  arts  and  the  fciences  of  the  parent  Hate  3  and  un- 
lefs  new  fettlers,  from  time  to  time,  revive  among  them, 
and  keep  up  the  improvements  of  their  anceftors,  the 
whole  fettlement  is  apt  to  fink  into  a  femibarbarous 
hate,  or  into  a  refemblance  of  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  into  which  they  have  come.  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  mo  ft  of  the  Portuguefe  colonies  that  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  civilization  of  the  Africans j  and  mud 
prove  the  deftiny  of  our  own  fettlement  of  Sierra  Leona, 
unlefs  the  ordinary  courfe  of  events  (hall  be  counteraft- 
cd  by  extraordinary  efforts. 

AFRICAN  Company.  See  Company. 

African  AJfociation .  See  Association. 

AFRIC  ANUS  Julius,  an  excellent  hiftorian  of  the 
third  century,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  which  was 
greatly  efteemed,  and  in  which  he  reckons  5500  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  Julius  Csefar.  This 
work,  of  which  we  have  now  no  more  than  wThat  is  to 
be  found  in  Eufebius,  ended  at  the  221ft  year  of  the 
vulgar  aera.  Africanus  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen 
on  the  hiftory  of  Sufanna,  which  he  reckoned  fuppo- 
fititious  :  and  we  have  ftill  a  letter  of  his  to  Ariftides, 
in  which  he  reconciles  the  feeming  contradictions  in 
the  two  genealogies  of  Chrift  recorded  by  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke. 

AFSLAGERS,  perfons  appointed  by  the  burgo- 
jnafters  of  Amfterdam  to  prefide  over  the  public  fales 
made  in  that  city.  They  muft  always  have  a  clerk  of 
the  fecretary’s  office  with  them,  to  take  an  account  of 
the  fale.  They  correfpond  to  our  brokers,  or  auc¬ 
tioneers. 

AFT,  in  the  fea  language,  the  fame  with  Abaft. 

AFTERBIRTH,  in  Midwifery ,  ftgnifies  the  mem¬ 
branes  which  furround  the  infant  in  the  womb,  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  fecundities.  See  Midwifery. 

AFTERMATH,  in  Hujhandry ,  fignilies  the  grafs 
which  fprings  or  growTs  up  after  mowing. 

AFTERNOON,  the  latter  half  of  the  artificial  day, 
or  that  fpace  between  noon  and  night. 

AFTER-PAINS,  in  Midwifery ,  exceflive  pains  felt 
in  the  groin,  loins,  &c.  after  the  woman  is  delivered. 

AFTER-SWARMS,  in  the  management  of  bees, 
are  thofe  which  leave  the  hive  fome  time  after  the  firft 
has  fwarmed.  See  Bee. 

AFWESTAD,  a  large  copper-work  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  lies  on  the  Dala,  in  the 
province  of  Dalecarlia,  in  Sweden.  It  looks  like  a 
town,  and  has  its  own  church.  Here  they  make  cop¬ 
per  plates  *,  and  have  a  mint  for  fmall  filver  coin,  as 
well  as  a  royal  poft-houfe.  W.  Long.  14.  10.  N.  Lat. 
cS.  10. 


]  AGA 

AG  A,  in  the  Turhijh  Language,  ftgnifies  a  great 
lord  or  commander.  Hence  the  aga  of  the  janizaries  ^ar-ppCi 

is  the  commander  in  chief  of  that'  corps  3  as  the  gene-  _ 

ral  of  horfe  is  denominated  fpahiclar  aga .  The  aga  of 
the  janizaries  is  an  officer  of  great  importance.  He 
is  the  only  perfon  who  is  allowed  to  appear  before  tne 
Grand  Signior  without  his  arms  acrofs  his  breaft  in  the 
pofture  of  a  Have.  Eunuchs  at  Conftantinople  are  in 
pofteflion  of  moft  of  the  principal  polls  of  the  fera- 
glio  ;  The  title  aga  is  given  to  them  all,  whether  in 
employment  or  out.  This  title  is  alfo  given  to  all 
rich  men  without  employ,  and  efpecially  to  wealthy 
landholders.  #  . 

We  find  alfo  agas  in  other  countries.  The  chief 
officers  under  the  khan  of  Tartary  are  called  by  this 
name.  And  among  the  Algerines,  we  read  of  agas 
chofen  from  among  the  boluh  bajbis  (the  firft  rank  of 
military  officers),  and  fent  to  govern  in  the  chief  towns 
and  gatrifons  of  that  ftate.  1  he  aga  of  Algiers  is  the 
prefident  of  the  divan,  or  fenate.  For  fome  years,  the 
aga  was  the  fupreme  officer  3  and  governed  the  ftate  in 
the  place  of  bath  aw,  whofe  power  dwindled  to  a  fha- 
dow.  But  the  foldiery  riling  againft  the  boluh  bajhis , 
or  agas,  maffacred  moft  of  them,  and  transferred  the 
fovereign  power  to  the  caliph,  with  the  title  of  Dey 
or  King. 

AGADES,  a  kingdom  and  city  of  Negroland  in 
Africa.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, .  be¬ 
tween  Gubur  and  Cano.  The  town  ftands  on  a  river 
that  falls  into  the  Niger  3  it  is  walled,  -and  the  king’s 
palace  is  in  the  midft  of  it.  The  king  has  a  retinue, 
who  ferve  as  a  guard.  The  inhabitants  are  not  fy 
black  as  other  Negroes,  and  confift  or  merchants  and 
artificers.  Thofe  that  inhabit  the  fields  are  (hepherds 
or  herdfmen,  whofe  cottages  are  made  of  boughs,  and 
are  carried  about  from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of 
oxen.  They  are  fixed  on  the  fpot  of  ground  where 
they  intend  to  feed  their  cattle.  Fhe  houfes  in  the  city 
are  {lately,  and  built  after  the  Barbary  fafliion.  This 
kingdom  was,  and  may  be  ftill,  tributary  to  the  king 
of  Tombu&oo.  It  is  well  watered  3  and  there  is  great 


plenty  of  grafs,  cattle,  fenna,  and  manna. .  The  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  is  the  Mahometan,  but  it  is  not  rigid¬ 
ly  pradlifed.  N.  Lat.  26.  10.  E.  Long.  9*  *0. 

AGALLOCHUM,  a  very  fragrant  medicinal  wood 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  Excjecaria,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

AGALMATA,  in  Antiquity,  a  term  originally 
ufed  to  ftgnify  any  kind  of  ornaments  in  a  temple  3  but 
afterwards  for  the  ftatues  only,  wdiich  were  moft  con- 
fpicuous. 

AGAMEMNON,  the  fon  of  Atreusby  Erope,  was 
captain  general  of  the  Trojan  expedition.  It  was  fore¬ 
told  to  him  by  Caffandra>  that  his  wife  Clytemneftra 
would  be  his  death  :  yet  he  returned  to  her  3  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  (lain  by  JEgifthus,  who  had  gained  up¬ 
on  his  wife  in  his  abfence,  and  by  her  means  got  the 
government  into  his  own  hands. 

AGAN,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Ladrone  iffands. 
The  circumnavigator,  Magellan,  Tvas  affaffinated  here 
in  the  year  1525. 

AGANIPPIDES,  in  Ancient  Poetry,  a  defignation 
given  to  the  Mufes,  from  a  fountain  of  Mount  Helicon, 
called  Aganippe .  .  ^ 

AGANIPPE,  in  Antiquity,  a  fountain  of  Boeot'ia, 
M  m  2  'dt 
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Agape  at  Mount  Helicon,  on  the  borders  between  Phocis  and 

Aolrd.  Boeot*a’  facred  to  the  Mufes,  and  running  into  the  ri- 

r  Permeffus;  (Pliny,  Paufanias.)  Ovid  Teems  to 
make  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  the  fame.  Selinus 
more  truly  diftinguilhes  them,  and  afcribes  the  blend¬ 
ing  them  to  poetical  licenfe. 

AGAPE,  in  Ecclejiajhcal  Hijlory ,  the  love-feaft,  or 
feaft  of  charity,  in  ufe  among  the  primitive  Chriftians  ; 
when  a  liberal  contribution  was  made  by  the  rich  to 
feed  the  poor.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  love . 
St  Chryfoftom  gives  the  following  account  of  this  feaft, 
which  he  derives  from  the  apoftolical  practice.  He 
fays,  “  The  firft  Chriltians  had  all  things  in  common, 
as  we  read  in  the  A6ts  of  the  Apoftles ;  but  when  that 
equality  of  poffeffions  ceafed,  as  it  did  even  in  the  A- 
poftles  time,  the  agape ,  or  love-feaft,  was  fubflituted 
in  the  room  of  it.  Upon  certain  days,  after  partaking 
of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  they  met  at  a  common  feaft  5  the 
rich  bringing  provifions,  and  the  poor  who  had  nothing 
being  invited.”  It  was  always  attended  with  receiving 
the  holy  facrament;  but  there  isfome  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  interpreters  as  to  the  circum- 
itance  of  time,  viz.  whether  this  feaft  was  held  before 
or  after  the  communion.  St  Chryfoftom  is  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  opinion  ;  the  learned  Dr  Cave  of  die  former. — Thefe 
love-feafts,  during  the  three  firft  centuries,  were' held 
in  the  church  without  fcandal  or  offence  ;  but,  in  after 
times,  the  heathens  began  to  tax  them  with  impurity. 
This  gave  oceafion  to  a  reformation  of  thefe  agapce . 
The  kifs  of  charity,  with  which  the  ceremony  ufed  to 
end,  was  no  longer  given  between  different  fexes  ;  and 
it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  have  any  beds  or  couches, 
for  the  conveniency  of  thofe  who  fhould  be  difpofed  to 
eat  more  at  their  eafe.  Notwithftanding  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  the  abufes  committed  in  them  became  fo  noto¬ 
rious,  that  the  holding  of  them  (in  churches  at  leaf!) 
was  folemnly  condemned, f  at  the  council  of  Carthage, 
in  the  year  507. 

AG  A  PET  Je,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hi/lory,  a  name  given 
to  certain  virgins  and  widows,  who,  in  the  ancient 
church,  affociated  themfelves  with,  and  attended  on, 
ecclefiaftics,  out  of  a  motive  of  piety  and  charity. 

In  the  primitive  days  there  were  women  inftituted 
Deaconesses;  who,  devoting  themfelves  to  the  ferviee 
of  the  church,  took  up  their  abode  with  the  minifters, 
and  affifted  them  in  their  fun&ions.  In  the  fervour  of 
the  primitive  piety,  there  was  nothing  fcandalous  in 
thefe  Societies  ;  but  they  afterwards  degenerated  into 
libertinifm  ;  infomuch,  that  St  Jerome  afks,  with  in¬ 
dignation,  unde  a g  ape  t  arum  pejlis  in  ecclejtas  in  trout  ? 
This  gave  oceafion  to  councils  to  fupprefs  them. — St 
Athanafius  mentions  a  prieil,  named  Leontius,  who, 
to  remove  all  oceafion  of  fufpicion,  offered  to  mutilate 
himfelf,  to  preferve  his  beloved  companion. 

AGARD,  Arthur,  a  learned  Englifh  antiquarian, 
born  at  Tofton  in  Derby ihire  in  the  year  1540.  His 
fondnefs  for  Englifh  antiquities  induced  him  to  make 
many  large  colle&ions;  and  his  office  as  deputy  cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  held  45  years,  gave 
him  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  (kill  in  that  ftudy. 
Similarity  of  tafte  brought  him  acquainted  with  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  and  other  learned  men,  who  affociated 
themfelves  under  the  name  of  The  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
rians ,  of  which  fociety  Mr  Agard  was  a  confpicuous 
lumber.  He  made  the  Dooinfday  book  his  peculiar 
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ftudy  ;  and  compofed  a  work  purpofely  to  explain  it, 
under  the  title  of  Tra&cUus  de  ufu  et  ohfcurioribus  ver¬ 
bis  libri  dc  Do?nefday  :  he  alfo  compiled  a  book  for  the. 
ferviee  of  his  fucceifors  in  office,  which  he  depofited 
with  the  officers  of  the  king’s  receipt,  as  a  proper  in¬ 
dex  for  fucceeding  officers.  All  the  reft  of  his  collec¬ 
tions,  containing  at  leaf!  twenty  volumes,  he  bequeathed 
to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  and  died  in  1615. 

AGARIC,  Female.  See  Boletus,  Botany 
Index . 

Agaric,  Mineral,  a  marly  earth,  refembling  the 
vegetable  of  that  name  in  colour  and  texture.  It  is 
found  in  the  fiffures  of  rocks,  and  on  the  roofs  of  ca¬ 
verns  ;  and  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in  fluxes, 
hemorrhagies,,  &g. 

AGARICUS,  Mushroom.  See  Agaricus,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

AGATE,  or  Achat,  (among  the- Greeks  and'La* 
tins,  A%arrs,  and  Achates ,  from  a  river  in  Sicily,  on 
the  banks  of  which  it  was  firft  found),  a  very  exten- 
five  genus  of  the  femipellucid  gems. 

Thefe  ftones  are  variegated  with  veins  and  clouds* 
but  have  no  zones  like  thofe  of  the  onyx.  They  are 
compofed  of  cryftal  debafed  by  a  large  quantity  of 
earth,  and  not  formed,  either  by  repeated  incrullations 
round  a  central  nucleus,  or  made  up  of  plates  laid 
evenly  on  one  another  ;  but  are  merely  the  effect  of 
one  fimple  concretion,  and  variegated  only  by  the  dif- 
pofition  given  by  the  fluid  they  were  formed  in  to 
their  differently  coloured  veins  or  matters. 

Agates  are  arranged  according  to  the  different  co¬ 
lours  of  their  ground.  Of  thofe  with  a  white  ground 
there  are  three  fpecies.  (1.)  The  dendrachates ,  mocca 
Jlone,  or  ai'borefcent  agate .  This  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  what  fome  authors  call  the  achates  with  rofemary 
in  the  middle,  and  others  achates  with  little  branches 
of  black  leaves.  (2.)  The  dull  milhy-loohing  agate . 
This,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  former,  is  yet  a 
very  beautiful  ftone.  It  is  common  on  the  fhores  of 
rivers  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  alfo  in  Germany  and 
fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  Our  lapidaries  cut  it  in¬ 
to  counters  for  card-playing,  and  other  toys  of  fmall- 
value.  (3.)  The  lead-coloured  agate,  called  the  phajfa - 
chates  by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a  reddijh  ground  there  are  four 
fpecies.  (1.)  An  impure  one  of  a  flefh-coloured  white, 
which  is  but  of  little  beauty  in  comparifon  with  other 
agates.  The  admixture  of  flefli-colour  is  but  very 
flight ;  and  it  is  often  found  without  any  clouds,  veins* 
or  other  variegations  ;  but  fometimes  it  is  prettily  vein¬ 
ed  or  variegated  with  fpots  of  irregular  figures,  ha¬ 
ving 'fimbriated  edges.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  wrought  into 
toys  of  fmall  value,  and  often  into  the  German  gun- 
flints.  It  has  been  fometimes  found  with  evident  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  perfe£l  moffies  bedded  deep  in  it.  (2.) 

T  hat  of  a  pure  blood  colour,  called  heeviachates,  or 
the  bloody  agate ,  by  the  ancients.  (5.)  The  clouded 
and  fpotted  agate,  of  a  pale  flefli  colour,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  cornelian  achates  or  fardaebatef.  (4.)  The 
red-lead  coloured  one,  variegated  with  yellow,  called 
the  coral  agate ,  or  coralla-achates,  by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a  yellowiflj  ground  there  are  only- 
two  known  fpecies  ;  the  one  of  the  colour  of  yellow 
wax,  called  cerachates  by  the  ancients ;  the  other-  % 
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A??te.  very  elegant  Hone,  of  a  yellow  ground,  variegated  with 
white,  black,  and  green,  called  the  ieonina,  and  /eon- 
tcferes ,  by  the  ancients. 

Laftly,  Of  the  agates  with  a  greenijh  ground,  there 
is  only  one  known  fpecies,  called  by  the  ancients  jaf- 

pachates .  .  . 

Of  all  thefe  fpecies  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  5 
fome  of  them  having  upon  them  natural  reprefentations 
of  men  and  different  kinds  of  animals,  &c.  Thefe 
reprefentations  are  not  confined  to  the  agates  whole 
ground  is  of  any  particular  colour,  but  are  occafional- 
ly  found  on  all  the  different  fpecies.  Velfchius  had  in 
his  cultody  a  flefn-coloured  agate,  on  one  fide  of  which 
appeared  a  half-moon  in  great  pemedion,  repreiented 
by  a  milky  femicircle  ;  on  the  other  fide,  the  phafes  of 
ve/per,  or  the  evening  ftar  :  whence  he  denominated  it 
an  aphrodijian  agate*  An  agate  is  mentioned  by  Kir- 
cher  *,  on  which  was  the  reprefentation  of  a  heroine 
armed  ;  and  one  in  the  church  of  St  Mark  in  Venice 
•  has  the  reprefentation  of  a  king’s  head  adorned  with  a 
diadem.  On  another,  in  the  mufseum  of  the  prince 
of  Gonzaga,  wyas  reprefented  i*he  body  of  a  man  with 
all  his  clothes  in  a  running  pofture.  A  iiill  more  cu¬ 
rious  one  is  mentioned  by  He  Boot'f,  wheiein  appears 
a  circle  (truck  in  brown,  as  exactly  as  if  done  with  a  pair 
of  compaffes,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  the  exad 
figure  of  a  biihop  with  a  mitre  on  :  but  inverting  the 
ftone  a  little,  another  figure  appears  ;  and  if  it  is  turn¬ 
ed  yet  further,  two  others  appear,  the  one  of  a  man, 
and  the  other  of  a  woman.  But  the  moll  celebrated 
agate  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Pyrrhus,  wherein  were  re¬ 
prefented  the  nine  Mules,  with  their  proper  attri- 
t  Pliny  butes,  and  Apollo  in  the  middle  playing  on  the  harp  J. 

1.  xxxvii.  jn  the  emperor’s  cabinet  is  an  oriental  agate  of  a  fur- 

c‘3'  prifing  bignefs,  being  falhioned  into  a  cup,  whole  dia¬ 

meter  is  an  ell,  abating  two  inches.  In  the  cavity  is 
found  delineated  in  black  fpecks,  b.  xristor.  s.  xxx. 
Other  agates  have  alfo  been  found,  reprefenting  the 
numbers  4191,  1 9 1  ;  whence  they  were  called  arith¬ 
metical  agates,  as  thofe  reprefenting  men  or  women 
have  obtained  the  name  of  anthropomorphous. 

Great  medicinal  qualities  wxre  formerly  attributed 
to  the  agate,  fuch  as  refilling  poifons,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  viper,  fcorpion,  and  fpider  ;  but  they  are  now  very 
juftly  rejeded  from  medicinal  practice.  The  oriental 
ones  are  all  faid  to  be  brought  from  the  river  Gamhay. 

A  mine  of  agates  was  fome  time  ago  diicovered  in 
Tranfylvania,  of  divers  colours  ;  and  fome  of  a  large 
fize,  weighing  feveral  pounds. 

Agates  may  be  ftained  artificially  with  folution  of 
filver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  expofing  the 
part  to  the  fun  ;  and  though  thefe  artificial  colours 
difappear  on  laying  the  ftone  for  a  night  in  aquafortis, 
yet  a  knowledge  of  the  pradicability  of  thus  Raining 
agates,  mull  render  thefe  curious  figures  above  men¬ 
tioned  ftrongly  fufpeded  of  being  the  work  not  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  of  art.  Some  account  for  thefe  phenomena 
from  natural  caufes.  Thus  Kircher,  who  nad  feen 
a  ftone  of  this  kind  in  which  were  depided  the  four 
letters  ufually  iiifcribed  on  crucifixes,  I.  N.  R.  I.  ap¬ 
prehends  that  fome  real  crucifix  had  been  buried  un¬ 
der  ground,  among  Hones  and  other  rubbilh,  where  the 
infcription  happening  to  be  parted  from  the  crofs,  and 
to  be  received  among  a  foft  mould  or  clay  fufceptible 
of  the  impr colon  of  the  ietters^came  afterwards  to  be 
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petrified.  In  the  fame  manner  he  fuppoies  the  agate  _ ^ 

of  Pyrrhus  to  have  been  formed.  Others  rcfolve  much 
of  the  wonder  into  fancy,  and  fuppofe.  thofe  Rones 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  camaieux  *  or  1  lo-  *  See  Ca- 

rentine  Hones.  .  .  .  maUu** 

The  agate  is  ufed  for  making  cups,  rings,  feals, 
handles  for  knives  and  forks,  hilts  for  fwords  and 
hangers,  beads  to  pray  with,  fmelling  boxes,  paten- 
bo^es,  &c.  being  cut  or  fawed  with  no  great  difficul¬ 
ty:'  At  Paris  none  have  a  right  to  deal  in  this  com¬ 
modity  except  the  wholefale  mercers  and  golafmiths. 

The  fwoid  cutlers  are  allowed  to  fell  it,  but  only  when 
made  into  handles  for  couteaux  de  chaffe,  and  ready  let 
in.  The  cutlers  have  the  fame  privilege  for  their 
knives  and  forks. 

Confiderable  qnantites  of  thefe  Hones  are  ft  ill  found 
near  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily.  I  here  are  found  in 
fome  of  thefe  the  furprifing  reprefentations  above  men¬ 
tioned,  or  others  fimilar  to  them.  By  a  dexterous 
management  of  thefe  natural  llains,  medals  have  been 
produced,  which  feem  mafterpieces  of  nature  :  for  this 
ftone  bears  the  graver  well  ;  and  as  pieces  of  all 
magnitudes  are  found,  they  make  all  forts  of  work  of 
it.  The  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Medina  is  ail 
over  encrufted  with  it.  The  lapidaries  pretend  that  the 
Indian  agates  are  finer  than  the  Sicilian.;  but  Father 
Rabat  *  informs  us,  that  in  the  fame  quarries,  and  even  *  Voyage. 
in  the  lame  block,  there  are  found  pieces  much  finer  d'Jtal.  torn, 
than  others,  and  thefe  fine  pieces  are  fold  for  Indian  v,p*  I5"’ 
agates  in  order  to  enhance  their  prices. 

Agate,  among  Antiquaries ,  denotes  a  ftone  of  this 
kind  engraven  by  art.  In  this  fenfe,  agates  make  a 
fpecies  of  antique  gems  ;  in  the  workmanlhip  whereof 
we  find  eminent  proofs  of  the  great  Ikill  and  dexterity 
of  the  fculptors.  Several  agates  of  exquifite  beauty  are 
preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  ;  but  the  fads 
or  hillories^reprefented  on  thefe  antique  agates,  however 
well  executed,  are  now  become  fo  obfeure,  and  theic 
explications  fo  difficult,  that  feveral  diverting  mi  Hakes 
and  difputes  have  arifen  among  thofe  who  undertook 
to  give  their  true  meaning. 

The  great  agate  of  the  apotheofis  of  Auguftus,  in 
the  treafury  of  the  holy  chapel,  when  fent  from  Con- 
ftantinople  to  St  Lewis,  palled  for  a  . triumph  of  Jofeph. 

An  agate,  which  was  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet  f,  had  f  HiJlAun 
been  kept  700  years  with  great  devotion,. in  the  Bene- Infer  ip. 
didine  abbey  of  St  Evre  at  Toulr  where  it  palled  for 
St  John  the  Evangelift  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  andJJ 
crowned  by  an  angel ;  but  the  Heatkenilm  of  it  having 
been  lately- deteded,  the  religious  would  no  longer  give 
it  a  place  among  their  relicks,  but  prefented  it  in  1684 
to  the  king.  The  antiquaries  found  it  to  be  the  ape- 
theofis  of  Germanicus.  In  like  manner  the  triumph 
of  Jofeph  was  found  to  be  a  reprefentation  of  Germa¬ 
nicus  and  Agrippina,  under  the  figures  of  Ceres  and 
Triptolemus.  Another  was  preferved,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  in  one  of  the  moll  ancient  churches  of 
France,  where  it  had  paffed  for  a  reprefentation  cf  pa* 
radife  and  the  fall  of  man  ;  there.being  found  on  it  two 
figures  reprefenting  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  tree,  a  fer- 
pent,  and  a  Hebrew  infcription  round  it,  taken  from 
the  third  chapter  of  Genefis,  “  The  woman  faw  that 
the  tree  was  good,”  &c.  The  French  academifts,  in- 
ftead  of  our  firft  parents,  found  Jupiter  and  Minerva 
reprefented  by  the  two  figures  :  the  infcription  was  of 
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Agafhias  a  modern  date,  written  in  a  Rabbinical  chara&er,  very 
|  incorrect,  and  poorly  engraven.  The  prevailing  opi- 
«  A  ’  nion  was,  that  this  agate  reprefented  limply  the  worlhip 
of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  at  Athens. 

Agate  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inflrument  ufed  by 
gold-wire  drawers  3  fo  called  from  the  agate  in  the 
middle  of  it,  which  forms  its  principal  part. 

AGATHIAS,  or,  as  he  calls  himfelf  in  his  epi¬ 
grams,  Agathius,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Scho- 
l ajlicus ,  a  Greek  hiflorian  in  the  6th  century  under  Ju- 
fUnian.  He  was  born  at  Myrina,  a  colony  of  the  an¬ 
cient  /Eolians,  in  Alia  the  lefs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Phythicus.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Smyrna.  Though 
lie  had  a  taffe  for  poetry*  he  was  yet  more  famous  for 
his  hillory,  which  begins  with  the  26th  year  of  Jufli- 
nian’s  reign,  where  Procopius  ends.  It  was  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Vulcanius,  at  Leyden,  1594,  in 
4to  3  and  at  Paris  at  the  king’s  printing  houfe,  1660, 
in  folio. 

AGxVFHO,  the  Athenian,  a  tragic  and  comic  poet, 
was  the  difciple  of  Prodicus  and  Socrates,  and  applaud¬ 
ed  by  Plato  in  his  Dialogues  for  his  virtue  and  beauty. 
His  firll  tragedy  obtained  the  prize  3  and  he  -was  crown¬ 
ed  in  the  prefence  of  upwards  of  30,000  perfons  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad.  There  is  nothing  now 
extant  of  his  works,  excepting  a  few  quotations,  in 
Ariflotle,  Athenreus,  and  others. 

AGATHOCLES,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was 
£he  fon  of  a  potter  at  Reggio.  He  was  a  thief,  a  common 
*  foldier,  a  centurion,  a  general,  and  a  pirate,  all  in  re¬ 

gular  fucceflion.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  feve- 
Tal  times  in  Sicily,  and  was  once  defeated  himfelf.  He 
firll  made  himfelf  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  and  then  of  all 
Sicily 3  after  -which  he  vanquilhed  the  Carthaginians 
again  both  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  But  at  length  hav¬ 
ing  ill  fuccefs,  and  being  in  arrears  with  his  foldiers, 

'  they  mutinied,  forced  him  to  fly  his  camp,  and  cut  the 

throats  of  his  children,  -whom  he  left  behind.  Reco¬ 
vering  himfelf  again,  he  relieved  Corfu,  belieged  by 
Callander  3  burnt  the  Macedonian  fleet  3  returned  to 
Sicily  3  murdered  the  wives  and  children  of  thofe  who 
had  murdered  his :  afterwards  meeting  with  the  fol¬ 
diers  themfelves,  he  put  them  all  to  the  fword  3  and,  ra¬ 
vaging  the  fea-coall  of  Italy,  took  the  city  of  Hippo- 
nium.  He  was  at  length  poifoned  by  his  grandfon 
Archagathus,  in  the  7  zd  year  of  his  age,  290  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrifl,  having  reigned  28  years. 

AGATHYRNA,  or  Agathyrntjm,  Agathyr- 
s  A,  or  Agathyrsum,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
of  Sicily  3  now  St  Marco  ;  as  old  as  the  war  of  Troy, 
being  built  by  Agathyrnus,  fon  of  iEolus,  on  an  emi¬ 
nence.  The  gentilitious  name  is  Agathy r nevus ;  or, 
•according  to  the  Roman  idiom,  Agcthyrnenfs . 

AGAVE,  American  aloe,  in  Botany .  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

AGDE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  He- 
rault,  formerly  the  province  of  Languedoc,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Agadez,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  The  diocefe  is 
fmall,  but  is  one  of  the  richefl  countries  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  produces  line  wool,  wine,  oil,  com,  and  filk. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Herault,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  its  mouth,  where  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Lyons, 
and  where  there  is  a  fort  built  to  guard  its  entrance. 
It  is  well  peopled  ;  the  houfes  are  built  of  black  Hone, 
imd  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  city  by  four  gate's. 
z 


The  greatefl  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  merchants  or  Age. 
feamen.  The  public  buildings  are  but  mean  :  the 
cathedral  is  fmall,  and  not  very  handfome  :  the  bi- 
fhop’s  palace  is  an  old  building,  but  convenient.  The 
city  is  extended  along  the  river,  where  it  forms  a  little 
port,  -wherein  fmall  craft  may  enter.  There  is  a  great 
concourfe  of  pilgrims  and  other  devout  people  to  the 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace.  It  is  a  little  with¬ 
out  the  city,  between  which  and  the  chapel  there  are 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  oratories,  which  they  viflt 
with  naked  feet.  The  convent  of  the  Capuchins  is  well 
built,  and  on  the  outfide  are  lodgings  and  apartments 
for  the  pilgrims  who  come  to  perform  their  ncuvaine  or 
nine  days  devotion.  The  chapel,  which  contains  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  diilinft  from  the  convent. 

E.  Long.  3,  28.  N.  Lat.  43.  19. 

AGE,  in  the  moll  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  figni- 
fies  the  duration  of  any  being,  from  its  firfl:  coming  in¬ 
to  exiflence  to  the  time  of  fpeaking  of  it,  if  it  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  ;  or  to  its  deftru&ion,  if  it  has  ceafed  to  exiil 
fome  time  before  we  happen  to  mention  it. 

Among  the  ancient  poets,  this  vTord  vras  ufed  for  the 
fpace  of  30  years  3  in  which  fenfe,  age  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  vTith  generation .  Thus,  Neflor  is  faid 
to  have  lived  three  ages  when  he  was  90  years  old. — 

By  ancient  Greek  hiflorians,  the  time  elapfed  flnee  the 
beginning  of  the  world  is  divided  into  three  periods, 
which  they  called  ages.  The  firfl  reaches  from  the 
creation  to  the  deluge  which  happened  in  Greece  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Ogyges  ;  this  they  called  the  obfeure 
or  uncertain  age,  becaufe  the  hiflory  of  mankind  is  al¬ 
together  uncertain  during  that  period.  The  fecond 
they  call  the  fabulous  or  heroic  age,  becaufe  it  is  the 
period  in  which  the  fabulous  exploits  of  their  gods  and 
heroes  are  faid  to  have  been  performed.  It  began  with 
the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  continued  to  the  firfl  Olym¬ 
piad  j  where  the  third  or  hiforical  age  commenced. — 

This  divilion,  however,  it  mull  be  obferved,  holds  good 
only  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had 
no  hiflories  earlier  than  the  firfl  Olympiad  5  the  Jews, 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Chaldees,  not  to  mention 
the  Indians  and  Chinefe,  vTho  pretend  to  much  higher 
antiquity,  are  not  included  in  it. 

The  interval  fince  the  firfl  formation  of  man  has 
been  divided  by  the  poets  into  four  ages,  diflinguifhed 
by  the  epithets  of  golden,  fiher,  b'raxen,  and  iron .  Du¬ 
ring  the  golden  age,  Saturn  reigned  in  heaven,  and 
juflice  and  innocence  in  this  lower  world.  The  earth 
then  yielded  her  productions  without  culture  3  men 
held  all  things  in  common,  and  lived  in  perfeCt  friend- 
fhip.  This  period  is  fuppofed  to  have  lafled  till  the 
expulfion  of  Saturn  from  his  kingdom.  Th c  fiver  age 
commenced  when  men  began  to  deviate  from  the  paths 
of  virtue  3  and,  in  confequence  of  this  deviation,  their 
lives  became  lefs  happy.  The  bra%en  age  commenced 
on  a  farther  deviation,  and  the  iron  age  took  place  in 
confequence  of  one  fiill  greater.  A  late  author,  how¬ 
ever,  reflecting  on  the  barbarifm  of  the  firfl  ages,  will 
have  the  order  which  the  poets  aflign  to  the  four  ages 
inverted  3  the  firfl  being  a  time  of  rudenefs  and  igno^ 
ranee,  more  properly  denominated  an  iron  than  a  gold¬ 
en  age.  When  cities  and  Hates  were  founded,  the  fil¬ 
ler  age  commenced  3  and  fince  arts  and  fciences,  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce,  have  been  cultivated,  the  golden 
age  has  taken  place. 
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In  Tome  ancient  northern  monuments,  the  rocky  or 
Jfony  age  correfponds  to  the  brazen  age  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  called  rocky ,  on  account  of  Noah’s  ark,  which 
reded  on  Mount  Ararat  ;  whence  men  were  laid  to  be 
defcended  or  fprung  from  mountains  :  or  from  Deu¬ 
calion  and  Pyrrha  redoring  the  raoe  of  mankind,  by 
throwing  Hones  over  their  heads.  The  northern  poets 
alfo  ftyle  the  fourth  age  of  the  world  the  ajlen  age, 
from  a  Gothic  king  Madenis,  or  Mannus,  who  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  ilrength  was  laid  to  be  made  of  afh, 
or  becaufe  in  his  time  people  began  to  make  ufe  of 
weapons  made  of  that  wood. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  the  world  is  alfo 
divided  into  three  ages.  1.  The  feculum  inane,  or 
void  age ,  was  the  fpace  of  time  from  the  creation  to 
Mofes.  2.  The  prefent  age,  denotes  all  the  fpace  of 
time  from  Mofes  to  the  coming  of  the  Me  Hi  all  ;  and, 
3.  The  age  to  come ,  denotes  the  time  from  the  coming 
of  the  Mediah  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Various  other  divilions  of  the  duration  of  the  world 
into  ages  have  been  made  by  hiftorians. — The  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles,  wrote,  according  to  fome,  by  Jews  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tellament, 
divide  the  duration  of  the  world  into  ten  ages  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jofephus,  each  age  contained  fix  hundred 
years.  It  appears,  by  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue,  and 
other  teftimonies,  that  the  age  of  Auguftus  was  repu¬ 
ted  the  end  of  thofe  ten  ages,  confequently  as  the  period 
of  the  world’s  duration. 

By  fome,  the  fpace  of  time  commencing  from  Con- 
ftantine,  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Conftantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  the  15th  century,  is  called  the  mid¬ 
dle  age :  but  others  chooi'e  rather  to  date  the  middle 
age  from  the  divifion  of  the  empire  made  by  Theodo- 
fius  at  the  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  and  extend  it  to 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  ot  the  1 6th  century,  wdien  the  empire  was  firft 

divided  into  circles _ The  tniddle  is  by  fome  denoted 

the  barbarous  age,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  the  lowejl 
age.  Some  divide  it  into  the  non-academical  and  aca¬ 
demical  ages..  The  fir  ft:  includes  the  fpace  of  time  from 
the  6th  to  the  9th  century,  during  which  fchools  or 
academies  were  loll  in  Europe.  The  fecond  from  the 
9th  century,  when  fchools  were  reftored,  and  univer- 
lities  eftablifhed,  chielly  by  the  care  of  Charlemagne. 

The  feveral  ages  of  the  world  may  be  reduced  to 
three  grand  epochs,  viz.  the  age  of  the  law  of  nature, 
called  by  the  JewTs  the  void  age ,  from  Adam  to  Mofes; 
the  age  of  the  Jewilh  law,  from  Mofes  to  Chriit ;  and 
the  age  of  grace,  from  Chriil  to  the  prefent  year. 

Age  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
century ,  to  denominate  a  duration  of  100  years. 

Xge  likewife  fignines  a  certain  period  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  human  life  ;  by  fome  divided  into  four  ft  ages, 
namely,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  ;  the 
firft  extending  to  the  14th  year,  the  fecond  to  the 
25th,  the  third  to  the  50th,  and  the  fourth  to  the  end 
of  life  ;  by  others  divided  into  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

Age,  in  Law ,  fignines  a  certain  period  of  life,  when 
perfons  of  both  fexes  are  enabled  to  do  certain  acls„ 
Thus,  one  at  twelve  years  of  age  ought  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  in  a  leet ;  at  fourteen 
he  may  marry,  choofe  Ins  guardian,  and  claim  his  lands 
held  m  fee  cage.  Twenty-one  is  called  full  age ,  a  man 
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or  woman  being  then  capable  of  a£ling  for  themfelves,  Agelnoth 
of  managing  their  affairs,  making  contrails,  difpofing  Agen< 
of  their  eftates,  and  the  like.  ^  _ - 

Age  of  a  Horfe .  See  Horse. 

Age  of  Trees.  Thefe  after  a  certain  age  wafte. 

An  oak  at  an  hundred  years  old  ceafes  to  grow.  The 
ufual  rule  for  judging  of  the  age  of  w*ood,  is  by  the 
number  of  circles  which  appear  in  the  fubftance  of  a 
trunk  or  ftock  cut  perpendicularly,  each  circle  being 
fuppofed  the  growth  of  a  year  ;  though  fome  reject 
this  method  as  precarious,  alleging,  that  a  fimple  circle 
is  fometimes  the  produce  of  feveral  years  ;  befides  that, 
after  iv  certain  age,  no  new7  circles  are  formed. 

Age  prior,  in  Law ,  is  when  an  a&ion  being  brought 
agamft  a  perfon  under  age,  for  lands  defcended  to  him, 
he,  by  motion  or  petition,  (hows  the  matter  to  the 
court,  praying  the  adlion  may  be  ftaid  till  his  full  age, 
which  the  court  generally  agrees  to. 

AGELNOTH,  Egelnoth,  or  jEthelnoth,  in 
Latin  Ackelnotus ,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  fucceeded  Livingus  in  that 
fee  in  the  year  1020.  This  prelate,  furnamed  the  Good, 
wras  fon  of  Earl  Agilmer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  dean  of  Canterbury.  After  his  promotion  he 
went  to  Rome  and  received  his  pall  from  Pope  Bene- 
did!  VIII.  In  his  wTay  thither,  as  he  paffed  through 
Pavia,  he  purchafed,  for  an  hundred  talents  of  filver 
and  one  of  gold,  St  Auguftin’s  arm,  which  was  kept 
there  as  a  relic  ;  and  fent  it  over  to  England  as  a  pre¬ 
fent  to  Leofric  earl  of  Coventry.  Upon  his  return,  he 
is  faid  to  have  railed  the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  its  for¬ 
mer  lullre.  Pie  w  as  much  in  favour  with  King  Ca¬ 
nute,  and  employed  his  intereft  with  that  monarch  to 
good  purpofes.  It  wras  by  Ins  advice  the  king  fent 
over  large  fums  of  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  foreign 
churches ;  and  Malmfbury  obferves,  that  this  prince 
was  prompted  to  a£ls  of  piety,  and  reft  rained  from  ex.- 
ceffes,  by  the  regard  he  had  for  the  archbiiliop .  Agel¬ 
noth,  after  he  had  fat  1 7  years  in  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  departed  this  life  on  the  29th  of  Oflober  1038, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Eadfius,  King  Harold’s  chap¬ 
lain.  This  archbifhop  was  an  author,  having  written, 

1.  A  Panegyric  on  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary.  2.  A 
Letter  to  Earl  Leofric  concerning  St  Auguftin.  3.  Let¬ 
ters  to  feveral  perfons. 

AG  EM  A,  in  Macedonian  Antiquity,  was  a  body  of 
foldiery,  not  unlike  the  Roman  legion. 

AGEMOGLANS,  Agiamoglans,  or  Azamo- 
glands,  in  the  Turkijh  Polity,  are  children  purchafed 
from  the  Tartars,  or  railed  every  third  year,  by  way 
of  tribute,  from  the  Chriftians  tolerated  in  the  Turkilh 
empire.  Thefe,  after  being  circumcifed  and  inftruflecl 
in  the  religion  and  language  of  their  tyrannical  mailers, 
are  taught  the  exercifes  of  w7ar,  till  they  are  of  a  pro¬ 
per  age  for  carrying  arms;  and  from  this  corps  the  ja¬ 
nizaries  are  recruited.  With  regard  to  thofe  who  are 
thought  unfit  for  the  army,  they  are  employed  in  the 
loweft  offices  of  the  feraglio.  Their  appointments  alfo 
are  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  feven  afpers  and  a  half 
per  day,  which  amount  to  about  threepence-halfpenny 
of  our  money. 

AGEN,  a  city  of  Prance,  on  the  river  Garonne,  the 
capital  of  Agenois,  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  now 
the  department  of  the  Garonne,  ar.d  the  fee  of  a  bifoop*. 

The  gates  and  old  wails,  which  arc  yet  remaining,  fhow 

that 
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Agenda  tliat  this  eity  is  very  ancient,  and  that  its  former  cir- 
li  cuit  was  rot  fo  great  as  the  prefent.  The  palace, 

»  Agent,  vviierejn  t]le  prefidial  holds  his  feffions  at  this  day,  W'as 
heretofore  called  the  caftle  of  Montravel,  and  is  feated 
without  the  Walls  of  the  old  eity,  and  on  the  fide  of 
the  foffe.  There  are  likewife  the  ruins  of  another 
caftle  called  La  Sagne ,  which  was  without  the  walls, 
dofe  by  a  brook.  Though  the  fituation  of  Agen  is 
convenient  for  trade  and  commerce,  the  inhabitants 
are  fb  extremely  indolent  that  there  is  very  little  }  of 
which  the  neighbouring  cities  take  the  advantage.  It 
k  feated  on  the  bank  of  the  liver  Garonne,  in  a  plea- 
fant  country  *,  but  is  itfelf  a  very  mean  and  difagree- 
able  plaee,  the  houfes  being  ill-built,  and  the  ftreets 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  E.  Long.  o.  30*  N.  Lat. 

4T  I2*  .  . 

AGENDA,  among  Philofophers  and  Divines ,  fig¬ 
ures  the  duties  which  a  man  lies  under  an  obligation 
to  perform  :  thus  we  meet  with  the  agenda  of  a  Chri- 
ftian,  or  the  duties  he  ought  to  perform  5  in  oppofition 
to  the  credenda ,  or  things  he  is  to  believe. 

Agenda,  among  Merchants ,  a  term  fometimes  ufed 
for  a  memorandum-book,  in  whieh  is  fet  down  all  the 
bufinefs  to  be  Uanfaded  during  the  day,  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Agenda,  ambng  EcclefiaJHcal  Writers,  denotes  the 
fervice  or  office  of  the  chureh.  We  meet  with  agenda 
matutina  et  vefpdrtina ,  “  the  morning  and  evening  pray¬ 
ers  ;”  agenda  diet ,  “  the  office  of  the  day,”  whether 
feaft  or  faft  $  agenda  mortuorum ,  ealled  alfo  fimply 
Agenda,  “  the  fervice  of  the  dead.” 

Agenda,  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  church-books, 
Compiled  by  public  authority,  preferring  the  order 
and  manner  to  be  obferved  by  the  minifters  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  principal  ceremonies  and  devotions  of  the 
church.  In  which  fenfe  agenda  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  ritual,  liturgy,  acalou- 
thia,  mijfal,  formulary,  direBory,  &e. 

AGENHINE,  hi  our  old  writers,  fignifies  a  gueft 
that  has  lodged  at  an  inn  for  three  nights,  after  which 
time  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  family  ',  and  if  he 
offended  the  king’s  peace,  his  hoft  was  anfwerabJe  for 
him.  It  is  alfo  written  hogenhine  and  hogenhyne. 

AGENOIS,  in  Geography ,  a  country  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Garonne,  formerly  the  province 
of  Guienne.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
f qua  re  leagues  }  is  fertile  and  healthy  )  and,  according 
to  Caffar,  °was  inhabited  by  the  Nitiobriges.  It  con- 
ftituted  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aquitania  5  was  held 
by  the  eounts  of  Touioufe,  and  fueeeffively  by  the 
Englifh  and  French. 

AGENORIA,  in  Mythology,  the  goddefs  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  induftry,  as  Vacuna  was  of  indolence. 

AGENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  adive 
power  or  caufe.  Agents  are  either  natural  or  moral. 
Natural  agents  are  fuch  inanimate  bodies  as  have  a 
power  to  act  upon  other  bodies  in  a  eertain  and  deter¬ 
minate  manner  \  as,  gravity,  f  re,  &e.  Moral  agents, 
on  the  contrary,  are  rational  creatures,  eapable  of  re¬ 
gulating  their  adions  by  a  certain  rule. 

Agent,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  perfon  intruded 
with  the  management  of  an  affair,  whether  belonging 
to  a  fociety,  company,  or  private  perfon. 

Agfntes  in  rebus,  one  of  the  ranks  of  officers  in  the 
court  of  the  Conftsuitinopolitan  emperors,  whofe  buft- 
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nefs  was  to  celled  and  convey  the  corn  both  for  the  Ager 
army  and  houfehold  }  to  earry  letters  and  meffages  J  ^ 
from  court  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  *,  to  regulate  ,  g€  '  a_^: 
couriers,  and  their  vehicles  j  to  make  frequent  jour¬ 
neys  and  expeditions  through  the  provinces,  in  order  to 
infped  any  motions,  difturbances,  or  machinations  tend¬ 
ing  that  way,  and  to  give  early  notice  thereof  to  the 
emperor. 

The  agents  in  rebus,  are  by  fome  made  fynonymous 
with  our  pofl-mafters,  but  their  fundions  were  of  great 
extent.  They  correfpond  to  what  the  Greeks  call 
7rv%o<pe»$oi,  and  the  Latins  Vcredarti. 

There  were  various  orders  or  degrees  of  agentes  in 
rebus  ;  as  tribuni,  primicerii,  fcnatores ,  ducenarii,  hi- 
drchi,  circitores,  equites,  ty rones,  &c.  through  all  which 
they  rofe  gradatim.  Their  ehief,  who  refided  at  Con- 
ffantinople,  was  denominated  princeps ;  which  was  a 
poff  of  great  dignity,  being  reckoned  on  a  level  with 
that  of  proconful*  They  were  fettled  in  every  part 
of  the  empire  >  and  are  alfo  faid  to  have  ferved  as  in¬ 
terpreters. 

AGER,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  a  certain  portion  of 
land  allowed  to  each  eitizen.  See  Agrarian  Law. 

AGER  picenus,  or  Picenum,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a  territory  of  Italy  to  the  fouth-eaff  of  Umbria,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic..  The  people 
are  called  Picentes  (Cicero,  Livy,)  diftind  from  the 
Picentini  on  the  Tufean  fea,  though  called  by  Greek 
writers  Xhx.ivnv&t.  This  name  is  faid  to  be  derived  from 
the  bird  picus,  under  vftiofe  condud  they  removed  from 
the  Sabines,  of  whom  they  wrere  a  colony. 

AGERATUM,  bastard  Uemp-agrimony,  in 
Botany.  See  Botany  Index . 

AGESI'LAUS,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
fon  of  Arehidamus,  was  raifed  to  the  throne  in  oppo- 
fftion  to  the  fuperior  claim  of  his  nephew'  Leotyehides. 

As  foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  advifed  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  to  anticipate  the  king  of  Perfia,  who 
was  making  great  preparations  for  war,  and  to  attack 
him  in  his  own  dominions.  He  wras  himfelf  chofen  for 
this  expedition  j  and  gained  fo  many  advantages  over 
the  enemy,  that  if  the  league  which  the  Athenians  and 
the  Thebans  formed  againft  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
not  obliged  him  to  return  home,  he  wrould  have  ear¬ 
ned  his  vidorious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Per-' 
fian  empire,  hie  gave  up,  however,  all  thefe  triumphs 
readily,  to  come  to  the  fuccour  of  his  eountry,  .which 
he  happily  relieved  by  his  vidoxy  over  the  allies  in  Bce- 
otia.  He  obtained  another  near  Corinth ;  but  to  his 
great  mortification,  the  Thebans  afterward  gained  fe¬ 
deral  over  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe  misfortunes  at 
ftrft  raifed  a  clamour  againft  him.  He  had  been  lick 
during  the  firft  advantages  wftiich  the  enemy  gained  j 
but  as  foon  as  he  wTas  able  to  ad  in  perfon,  his.  valour 
and  prudence  prevented  the  Thebans  from  leaping  the 
advantages  of  their  vidoxies  j  fo  that  it  was  generally 
believed,  had  he  been  in  health  at  the  beginning,  the 
Lacedemonians  wmuld  have  fuftained  no  Ioffes,  and  that 
all  would  have  been  loft  had  it  not  been  for  his  affi fi¬ 
ance.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  he  loved  war  more 
than*  the  intereft  of  his  eountry  required  5  for  if  he 
could  have  lived  in  peace,  he  had  faved  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  feveral  Ioffes,  and  they  would  not  have  been 
engaged  in  many  enterprifes  which  in  the  end  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  weaken  their  power.  He  died  in  the 
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Agefilaus  third  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  being  the  84th 
H  year  of  his  age  and  41ft  of  his  reign,  and  was  fuc- 

AS%er-  ceeded  by  his  fon  Archidamus.  Agefilaus  would  ne- 
^  ver  fuffer  any  pi£ture  or  fculpture  to  be  made  of  him, 
and  prohibited  it  alfo  by  his  will :  this  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  done  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  deformi- 
ty  $  for  he  was  of  a  fhort  ftature,  and  lame  of  one  foot, 
fo  that  Hrangers  ufed  to  defpife  him  at  the  firit  fight. 
His  fame  went  before  him  into  Egypt,  and  there  they 
had  formed  the  higheff  idea  of  Agefilaus.  When  he 
landed  in  that  country,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to 
fee  him  :  but  great  was  their  furprife  when  they  faw 
an  ill  dreffed,  flovenly,  mean-looking  little  fellow,  ly¬ 
ing  upon  the  grafs  :  they  could  not  forbear  laughing, 
and  applied  to  him  the  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour. 
He  was,  however,  the  firff  to  jeft  upon  his  own  per- 
fon  •,  and  fuch  was  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  and  the 
Hrength  with  which  he  bore  the  rougheft  exercifes, 
that  thefe  qualities  made  amends  for  his  corporeal  de- 
feds.  He  was  remarkable  for  plainnefs  and  frugality 
in  his  drefs  and  mode  of  life.  “  This  (fays  Cornelius 
Nepos)  is  efpecially  to  be  admired  in  Agefilaus  :  when 
very  great  prefents  were  fent  him  by  kings,  governors, 
and  Hates,  he  never  brought  any  of  them  to  his  own 
houfe  5  he  changed  nothing  of  the  diet,  nothing  of  the 
apparel  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  .  He  was  contented 
with  the  fame  houfe  in  which  Euriflhenes,  the  founder 
of  his  family,  had  lived  :  and  whoever  entered  there, 
could  fee  no  fign  of  debauchery,  none  of  luxury ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  moderation  and  abffinence  , 
for  it  was  furniihed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  differed 
in  nothing  from  that  of  any  poor  or  private  perfon.” 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  kinds  of  provifions  were 
fent  to  him  *,  but  he  chofe  only  the  molt  common,  leav¬ 
ing  the  perfumes,  the  confections,  and  all  that  was 
effeemed  moll  delicious,  to  his  fervants.  Agefilaus 
was  extremely  fond  of  his  children,  and  would  often 
amufe  himfelf  by  joining  in  their  diversions  :  one  day 
when  he  was  furprifed  riding  upon  a  Hick  with  them, 
he  faid  to  the  perfon  who  had  feen  him  in  this  poHure, 
“  Forbear  talking  of  it  till  you  are  a  father.” 

AGGA,  or  Aggonna,  a  Britifh  fettlement  on  the 
Gold  coaH  of  Guinea.  It  is  fituated  under  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  London,  in  6  degrees  of  N.  Lat. 

AGGER,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art ,  a  work  of 
fortification,  ufed  both  for  the  defence  and  the  attack  of 
towns,  camps,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with 
what  was  other  wife  called  vallum ,  and  in  later  times 
cggejium  ;  and  among  the  moderns  lines,  fometimes  ca¬ 
valiers ,  terrajfes ,  &c.  The  agger  was  ufually  a  bank, 
or  elevation  of  earth  or  other  matter,  bound  and  fupport- 
ed  with  timber 5  having  fometimes  turrets  on  the  top, 
wherein  the  workmen,  engineers,  and  foldiery,  were 
placed.  It  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  ditch,  which 
ferved  as  its  chief  defence.  The  ufual  materials  of 
which  it  was  made  were  earth,  boughs,  fafcines,  Hakes, 
and  even  trunks  of  trees,  ropes,  &c.  varioufly  croffed, 
and  interwoven  fomewhat  in  the  figure  of  Hars  5  whence 
they  were  called  Jlellati  axes.  When  thefe  were  want¬ 
ing,  Hones,  bricks,  tiles,  fupplied  the  office  :  on  fome 
occaflons,  arms,  utenfils,  pack-faddles,  were  thrown 
in  to  fill  it  up.  We  even  read  of  aggers  formed  of  the 
carcafes  of  the  (lain  *,  fometimes  of  dead  bones  mixed 
with  lime  *,  and  even  with  the  heads  of  ilaughtered  ci¬ 
tizens.  For  want  of  dus  binding,  or  folid  materials, 
Vojl.  I.  Part  L 
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aggers  have  fometimes  tumbled  down,  with  infinite  Aggerhays 
mifchief  to  the  men.  The  befiegers  ufed  to  carry  on  a  A  J  ate# 

work  of  this  kind  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  place,  .  - - 

till  at  length  they  reached  the  very  wall.  The  methods 
taken  on  the  other  fide  to  defeat  them  wTere,  by  fire, 
efpecially  if  the  agger  were  of  wood  by  Tapping  and 
undermining,  if  of  earth  j  and  in  fome  cafes,  by  erect¬ 
ing  a  counter  agger, 

The  height  of  the  agger  was  frequently  equal  to 
that  of  the  wall  of  the  place.  Csefar  tells  us  of  one  he 
made,  which  was  30  feet  high  and  330  feet  broad. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  aggers  before  towns,  the  generals 
ufed  to  fortify  their  camps  with  iuch  works ;  for  want 
of  this  precaution,  armies  have  often  been  furprifed  and 
ruined. 

There  were  vaH  aggers  made  in  towns  and  places  on 
the  fea-fide,  fortified  with  towers,  cafiles,  &c.  I  hofe 
made  by  Caffar  and  Pompey  at  Brundufium,  are  famous. 
Sometimes  aggers  wrere  even  built  acrofs  arms  of  the 
fea,  lakes,  and  morafies*,  as  was  done  by  Alexander  be¬ 
fore  Tyre,  and  by  M.  Antony  and  Caffius. —  I  he  wall 
of  Severus,  in  the  north  of  England,  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  grand  ugger,  to  which  belong  feveral  leffer  ones. 

Agger,  in  ancient  writers,  likewife  denotes  the 
middle  part  of  a  military  road,  raifed  into  a  ridge,  with 
a  gentle  Hope  on  either  fide,  to  make  a  drain  for  the 
water,  and  keep  the  way  dry. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  "whole  road,  or  military 
way.  Where  highways  were  to  be  made  in  low  grounds, 
as  between  two  hills,  the  Romans  ufed  to  raife  them 
above  the  adjacent  land,  fo  as  to  make  them  of  a  level 
with  the  hills.  Thefe  banks  they  called  agger es.  Ber- 
gier  mentions  feveral  in  Gallia  Belgica,  which  were 
thus  raifed,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  above  ground. 

— They  are  fometimes  alfo  called  aggeres  calceati ;  and 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  chaujfees  or  caufe - 
ways. 

AGGERHUYS,  a  city  of  Norway,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  fame  name,  fubjecl  to  Denmark,  and 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  28.  35.  andN.  Lat.  59.  30. 

AGGERS-HERRED,  a  diffrift  of  Chriffianfand, 
and  a  diocefe  of  Norway.  It  confifls  of  three  juridical 
places  :  namely,  Afcher,  WeH  Barm,  and  Agger. 

AGGLUTINANTS,  in  Pharmacy,  a  general  name 
for  all  medicines  of  a  glutinous  or  vifeid  nature  }  which, 
by  adhering  to  the  folids,  were  fuppofed  to  contribute 
to  repair  their  lofs. 

AGGLUTINATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  joining  two  or  more  things  together,  by  means  of 
proper  glue  or  cement. 

Agglutination)  among  Phyficians ,  implies  the 
aClion  of  reuniting  the  parts  of  a  body,  feparated  by  a 
wound,  cut,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  action  of 
fuch  internal  medicines  as  are  iuppofed  to  be  of  an  ag¬ 
glutinating  quality. 

AGGREGATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
fum  of  feveral  things  added  together,  or  the  colle&ion 
of  them  into  one  whole.  rIhus,  a  houie  is  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  Hones,  wood,  mortar,  &c.  It  differs  from 
a  mixed  or  compound  }  for,  in  the  latter,  the  union 
is  more  intimate  than  between  the  parts  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate. 

Aggregate,  in  Botany,  is  a  term  ufed  to  express 
thofe  ilowers  which  are  compofed  of  parts  or  florets, 
fo  united,  by  means  either  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx, 

N  n  that 
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Aggrega-  that  no  one  of  tliem  can  be  taken  away  without  de- 
tion  ftroying  the  form  of  the  whole.  They  are  oppofed  to 
.  .  ®  fimple  (lowers,  which  have  no  fuch  common  part.  See 
_ —  .  Botany  Index . 

AGGREGATION,  in  Phyjics ,  a  fpecies  of  union, 
whereby  feveral  things  which  have  no  natural  depen¬ 
dence  or  connexion  with  one  another  are  collected  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  in  fome  fenfe  to  conflitute  one.  Thus,  a 
heap  of  land,  or  a  mafs  of  ruins,  are  bodies  by  aggre¬ 
gation. 

AGHER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  fouthcrn 
part  of  Ulfter,  not  far  from  Clogher. 

AGHRIM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  fituated  about  3 1 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Wicklow. 

Aghrim,  in  Galway 3  a  fmall  village,  diftant  about 
32  miles  from  Dublin,  and  rendered  memorable  by  a 
decifive  battle  fought  there,  and  at  Kilcommodon-hill, 
the  1 2th  of  July  1691,  between  General  Ginkle  and 
Monfieur  St  Ruth,  the  commanders  under  King  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  and  James  II.  when  St  Ruth,  the  general  of 
the  Irifh  army,  with  7C00  of  his  men,  was  (lain 3  but 
of  the  Englifti  only  600.  The  viftory  was  the  more 
eonfiderable,  as  the  Englifti  army  confided  of  no  more 
than  18,000  men  3  whereas  the  Irifh  were  computed  at 
20,000  foot  and  5000  horfe  and  dragoons.  They  loft 
like  wife  nine  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  3  all  their  ammuni¬ 
tion,  tents,  and  baggage  3  mod  of  their  fmall  arms, 
which  they  threw  away  to  expedite  their  flight 3  with 
j  1  ftandards,  and  3  2  pair  of  colours. 

AG1ADES,  in  the  Turkifli  armies,  a  kind  of  pio¬ 
neers  employed  in  fortifying  camps,  fmoothing  of  roads, 
and  the  like  offices. 

AGILITY,  an  aptitude  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
_  body  to  motion.  The  improving  of  agility  was  one 
of  the  chief  objedls  of  the  inftitution  of  games  and  ex- 
ercifes.  The  athletae  made  particular  profeffion  of  the 
fcience  of  cultivating  and  improving  agility.  Agility 
of  body  is  often  fuppofed  peculiar  to  fome  people  3  yet 
it  feems  lefs  owing  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  frame 
and  ftru£hire  than  to  pra&ice. 

AGINCOURT,  a  village  of  the  French  Nether¬ 
lands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  35.;  fa¬ 
mous  on  account  of  the  vi&ory  obtained  by  Henry  V. 
of  England  over  the  French,  in  1415. 

The  army  of  Henry,  after  landing  in  France,  was  by 
various  accidents  reduced  to  10,000  men,  of  whom  not 
a  few*  were  lick,  or  (lowly  recovering  from  ficknefs. 3 
— they  had  to  traverfe  a  long  tra£t  ot  country,  inha¬ 
bited  by  exafperated  enemies,  from  whom  they  were 
to  procure  provilions,  lodging,  guides,  intelligence,  and 
every  thing  they  wanted  3 — that  country  was  defended 
by  many  ftreng  towns,  interfered  by  deep  rivers,  and 
guarded  by  an  army  of  100,000  or  (according  to  fome 
contemporary  writers)  140,000  nit  a. 

Henry,  undaunted  by  all  thefe  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  departed  from  Harfleur,  marching  his  army  in 
three  lines,  with  bod.es  of  cavalry  on  the  wings.  He 
proceeded  by  very  cafy  journeys,  that  he  might  not  fa¬ 
tigue  Lis  troops,  or  difeourage  them  by  the  appearance 
of  a  flight  3  observing  the  firi61eft  difeipline,  and  pay-, 
mg  gtneroufly  for  every  thing  he  received  3  which  in¬ 
duced  the  country  people  to  bring  provilions  to  bis 
camp,  in  fpite  of  all  the  commands  they  had  received 
to  the  contrary.  To  keep  his  men  in  (pints,  and  Lem 


repining,  the  king  fared  as  ill  as  the  meaneft  foldier,  AgincourJv 
always  appearing  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  ad-  v— — 
dreffimg  them  in  the  mod  friendly  and  encouraging 
language.  They  arrived  at  the  village  of  Agincourt 
in  the  county  of  St  Pol,  on  the  evening  of  Odlober 
24th  3  and  there  beheld  the  whole  French  army,  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  dire<ftly  in  their  route.  The  king  took: 
an  attentive  view  of  it  from  an  eminence  3  and  being 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  impoffible  to  proceed  any 
further  on  his  way  to  Calais  without  a  battle,  ana  equal¬ 
ly  impoffible  to  return  to  Harfleur  with  fo  great  air 
army  in  his  rear,  refolved  to  hazard  an  a&ion  next 
morning,  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  himfelf  and 
his  little  army  from  deftru&ion. 

The  Englilh  army  lodged  that  night  in  the  villages 
of  Agincourt,  Maifoncelle,  and  ibme  others  3  where 
they  met.  with  better  accommodation,  than  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  for  fome  time  pad,  and  (pent  part 
of  their  time  in  mutual  exhortations  to  fight  bravely  in 
the  approaching  battle.  The  king,  overhearing  fome 
of  his  nobles  expreffing  a  wifh,  that  the  many  brave 
men  who  were  idle  in  England  were  prefent  to  a  (lift 
them,  is  faid  to  have  cried  out— 44  No  !  I  would  not 
have  one  man  more  : — if  we  are  defeated,  w  e  are  too 
many — if  it  (hall  pleafe  God  to  give  us  the  vi&ory,  as 
I  truft  he  will,  the  fnialler  our  number  the  greater  our 
glory.’ *  The  moon  happening  to  (bine  very  bright, 

Henry,  with  fome  of  his  beft  officers,  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  a  field  of  battle, 
admirably  calculated  to  preferve  a  fmall  army  from  be¬ 
ing  furrounded  by  a  great  one.  It  was  a  gentle  decli¬ 
vity  from  the  village  of  Agincourt,  of  fufficient  extent 
for  his  fmall  army,  defended  on  either  fide  by  hedges, 
trees,  and  bru(h~wood.  Having  placed  guards  and 
kindled  (ires  on  all  fides,  the  king  and  his  army  betook 
themfelves  to  reft  3  except  fuch  as  were  of  a  more  fe- 
rious  turn  of  mind,  who,  confide  ring  that  as  the  lad 
night  of  their  lives,  (pent  it  in  devotion. 

The  French,  exulting  in  their  numbers,  confident  of 
viflory,  and  abounding  in  provilions,  (pent  the  night 
in  noify  feftivity,  and  in  forming  fanciful  fchemes  a- 
bout  the  difpofal  of  their  prifoners  and  their  booty. 

It  was  in  general  refolved  to  put  all  the  Englifti  to  the 
fword,  except  the  king  and  the  chief  nobility,  who 
w’ere  to  be  taken  prifoners  for  the  fake  of  their  ran- 
foms. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  memorable  25th  of 
O&oher,  A.  D.  1415,  the  day  of  Crlfpin  and  Crifpia- 
nus,  the  Englifti  and  French  armies  were  ranged  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle,  each  in  three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry 
on  each  wing.  The  conftable  d’Albert,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  French  army,  fell  into  the  fnare  that  was 
laid  for  him,  by  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  narrow 
plain  between  the  two  w^oods.  This  deprived  him,  in 
a  great  meafure,  of  the  advantage  he  lliould  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  prodigious  fuperiority  of  his  numbers  3 
obliged  him  to  make  his  lines  unneceflarily  deep,  about 
30  men  in  file  3  to  crowd  his  troops,  particularly  his 
cavalry,  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  could  hardly  move 
or  ufe  their  arms  3  and,  in  a  word,  was  the  chief  caufe 
of  all  the  difafters  that  followed.  The  French,  it  is 
faid,  had  a  eonfiderable  number  of  cannon  of  different 
fizes  in  the  field  3  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they  did 
any  execution,  probably  for  want  of  room.  The  firft 
line  of  the  French  army,  which  confifted  cf  Bcco  men* 
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at-a"rt?  on  foot  mixed  with  4000  archers,  with  500 
men-at-arms  mounted  on  each  wing,  was  commanded 
by  the  conilable  d’ Albert,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  and  many  other  nobles  j  the  dukes  of  Alen- 
con,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  &c.  conduced  the  fecond  xinej 
and  the  earls  of  Marie,  Damartine,  Fauconberg  tcc. 
Were  at  the  head  of  the  third  lme.  The  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  employed  various  arts  to  fupply  his  dcfeft  of  num¬ 
bers.  He  placed  200  of  his  beft  archers  111  ambufli,  m 
a  low  meadow,  on  the  flank  of  the  firft  line  of  the 
French.  His  ow  n  firft  line  confifted  wholly  of  archers, 
four  in  file  ;  each  of  whom,  befides  I11S  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows,  had  a  battle-axe,  a  fword,  and  a  ftake  pointed 
with  iron  at  both  ends,  which  he  fixed  before  him  in 
the  ground,  the  point  inclining  outwards,  to  protect 
him  from  cavalry.  This  was  a  new  invention,  and  had 
a  happy  efteS.  That  he  might  not  be  encumbered,  he 
difmifl'ed  all  his  prifoners,  on  their  word  of  honour  to 
furrender  themfelves  at  Calais,  if  he  obtained,  the  vic¬ 
tory  5  and  lodged  all  his  baggage  in  the  village  of  A- 
gincourt,  in  his  rear,  under  a  (lender  guard.  The 
command  of  the  firft  line  was,  at  his  earned  requeft, 
committed  to  Edward  duke  of  York,  affifted  by  the 
Lords  Beaumont,  Willoughby,  and  Fanhope  5  the  fe- 
cond  was  conduced  by  the  king,  with  his  youngcii  bro¬ 
ther  Humnhry  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earls  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Marfhal,  and  Suffolk  j  and  the  third  was  led  by 
the  duke  of  Exeter,  the  king’s  uncle.  The  lines  be¬ 
ing  formed,  the  king,  in  Alining  armoul,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  adorned  with  precious  (tones  on  his  helmet, 
mounted  on  a  fine  white  horfe,  rode  along  them,  and 
addreffed  each  corps  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and 
animating  fpeeches.  1  o  inflame  their  refentment  a- 
gainft  their  enemies,  he  told  them,  that  the  French  had 
determined  to  cut  off  three  fingers  of  the  light  hand 
of  everv  priioner  1  and  to  roufc  their  love  of  honour, 
he  declared,  that  every  foldier  in  that  army  who  be¬ 
haved  well,  fhould  from  henceforth  be  deemed  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  entitled  to  bear  coat  armour.. 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  they  flood  a  confiderable  time  gazing  at  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  l’olemn  filence.  But  the  king,  dreading  that 
the  French  would  difeover  the  danger  of  their  fituation 
and  decline  a  battle,  commanded  the  charge  to  be 
founded,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  At  that 
inftant,  the  firft  line  of  the  Englifh  kneeled  down, 
and  kiffed  the  ground  5  and  then  darting  up,  difehar- 
cred  a  flight  of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution  a- 
mong  the  crow?ded  ranks  of  the  hrencli.  Immediate¬ 
ly  alter,  upon  a  fignal  being  given,  the  archeis  in  am¬ 
bufli  avofe,  and  difeharged  their  arrows  on  the  flank  of 
the  French  line,  and  threw  it  into  fome  diforder.  The 
battle  now  became  general,  and  raged  with  uncommon 
fury.  The  Englifh  archers,  having  expended  all  their 
arrow's,  threw  away  their  bows,  and,  milling  forward, 
made  dreadful  havoc  with  their  fwords  and  battle-axes. 
The  firft  line  of  the  enemy  was,  by  thefe  means,,  de¬ 
feated  •,  its  leaders  being  either  killed  or  taken  prifon¬ 
ers.  The  fecond  line,  commanded  by  the  .duke  d  A- 
lencon,  (who  had  made  a  vow  either  . to  kill  or  take 
the  king  of  England,  or  to  perilh  in  the  attempt), 
now  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  encountered,  by 
the  fecond  line  of  the  Englifh,  contlucled  by  the  ting, 
This  conflict  wras  more  clofe  and  furious  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  wounded  and  unhorfed, 
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was  protected  by  Ids  royal  brother  till  he  was  carried 
off  the  field.  The  duke  d’Alen$on  forced  Ins  way  to  A|^ 
the  king,  and  affaulted  him  with  great  fury }  but  that  — . 

prince  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  m- 
ftantly  difpatched.  Difcouraged  by  this  difafter,  the 
fecond  line  made  no  more  refiftance  j  and  the  third  fled 
without  (hiking  a  blow  5  yielding  a  complete  and  glo¬ 
rious  vi 6tory  to  the  Englifh,  after  a  violent  druggie  of 
three  hours  duration. 

The  king  did  not  permit  his  men  to  purfue  the  fu¬ 
gitives  to  a  great  diftance,  but  encouraged  them  to  take 
as  many  prifoners  as  they  could  on  or  near  the  field j  in 
which  they  were  fo  fuccelsful,  that,  in  a  little  time,  his 
captives  were  more  numerous  than  his  fokliers.  A 
o-reat  proportion  of  thefe  prifoners  were  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  >  for  many  of  the  French  nobleile  being  on 
foot,  and  loaded  with  their  heavy  armour,  could  not 
make  their  efcape.  Among  thefe  were  the  dukes  oi 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  marihal  Boucicaut,  the 
counts  d’Eu,  Vendome,  Richemont,  and  Harcourt;  and 
7000  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  French 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  conftable  d’ Albert, 
the  three  dukes  of  Alen^on,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  tlic*. 
archbiftiop  of  Sens,  one  marftial,  13  earls,  92  barons, 

1500  knights,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  gentlemen, 
befides  feveral  thoufands  of  common  foldiers.  Even 
the  French  hiftorians  acknowledge,  that  the  lofs  of  the 
Englifti  was  inconfiderable :  tliofe  of  our  own  cotempo 
rary  writeup  who  make  it  the  greateft,  affirm,  that  it  did 
not  exceed  ico,  and  that  the  duke  of  \  ork  and  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  were  the  only  great  men  who  fell  ore 
that  fide  in  this  memorable  a&ion. 

AGIO,  in  Commerce ,  is  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  Hoi 
land,  and  at  Venice,  to  fignify  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  bank  (lock  and  the  current  com.  The 
agio  in  Holland  is  generally  three  oxiem  per  cent.  and 
at  Rome  it  is  from  15  to  25  P^r  cent,  but  at  \enice 
the  agio  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent . 

AGIGSYMANDRUM,  a  v/ooden  inilrument.ufed 
by  the  Greek  and  other  churches  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks,  to  call  together  affctnblies  of  the  people. 

The  agiofymafidrum  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  bells, 
which  the  Turks  prohibited  their  Chriftian  fubje&s 
the  ufe  of,  left  they  (liould  make  them  fubfervient  to 
(edition. 

AG  IS,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  was  defeended  irom 
Agefilaus  II.  in  a  right  line.  He  projected  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  his  kingdom,  by  the  reftoring  of  the  laws 
of^Lycurgus  5  but  he  fell  under  the  weight  of  an  en- 
terprife  that  could  not  but  be  difagreeable  to  all  tliofe 
who  had  great  pofleflions,  and  had  been  long  accuftoni- 
ed  to  the  fweets  of  a  voluptuous  life.  Agis  being  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  having  a  very  refined  .defire 
of  glory,  pra6lifed  the  ancient  difeipline  (lift  in  hia 
own  perfon  :  his  clothes  and  his  table  were  according 
to  the  manners  of  former  times  j  which  is  fo  .much  the 
more  to  be  admired,  becaufe  Agefiftrata  bis  mother 
and  Archidamia  bis  grandmother  bad  brought  him  up 
voluptuoully.  When  he  founded  his  people’s  minds,  he 
found  the  younger  fort  oppofed  his  projeft.  lefs  than 
thofe  who  had  enjoyed  a  relaxation  of  difeipline  feveral 
vears.  The  greateft  difficulty  was  expefled  to  ante 
from  the  women.  They  had  at  that  time  more  credit 
than  ever  ;  for  their  power  is  never  greater  than  when 
luxury  is  in  falhion.  Agefilaus’s  mother  did  not  at  all 
N  n  2  relilh 
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reliih  the  propofed  reformation.  She  muft  have  loft 
her  riches,  which  gave  her  a  fhare  in  a  thoufand  forts 
of  intrigues  3  fo  (lie  oppofed  the  defign  at  once,  and 
treated  it  as  a  chimera.  But  her  brother  Agefilaus, 
whom  Agis  had  engaged  in  his  interefts,  knew  how 
to  manage  her  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fhe  promifed  to 
fecond  the  enterprife.  She  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
women  :  but  inflead  of  filtering  themfelves  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  they  applied  to  Leonidas  the  other  king  of 
Lacedeemon,  and  humbly  befought  him  to  fruftrate 
the  deligns  of  his  colleague.  Leonidas  durft  not  op- 
pofe  it  openly,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  people  3  to 
whom  the  reformation  was  agreeable,  becaufe  they 
found  their  account  in  it.  He  contented  himfelf  with 
countermining  it  by  intrigues,  and  fowing  fufpicions  as 
if  Agis  had  afpired  to  tyranny,  by  pulling  down  the 
rich  and  raifmg  the  poor.  Agis  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
pofe  his  new  laws  to  the  fenate,  relating  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  debts,  and  a  new  divifion  of  the  lands.  Leo¬ 
nidas,  being  fupported  by  the  rich,  oppofed  this  pro- 
je6l  fo  ftrongly,  that  there  was  one  voice  more  again!! 
it  than  for  it.  He  paid  dear  for  his  fuccefs  in  this  af¬ 
fair.  Lyfander,  one  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  been 
the  grand  promoter  of  the  reformation,  called  him  to 
account ;  alleged  the  celellial  figns  3  and  put  to  death 
Cleombrotus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  and  fon-in- 
law  to  Leonidas,  to  make  fure  of  the  kingdom.  Leo¬ 
nidas  being  frightened  at  this,  took  refuge  in  a  tem¬ 
ple  3  whither  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus, 
followed  him.  He  was  fummoned ;  and  becaufe  he 
did  not  appear,  he  was  degraded  of  his  dignity,  which 
was  conferred  on  Cleombrotus.  He  obtained  leave  to 
retire  to  Tegasa.  The  new  Ephori  had  Lyfander  and 
Mandroclidas  tried  for  innovation  :  thefe  perfuaded  the 
two  kings  to  unite  and  turn  out  thefe  Ephori.  The 
thing  was  brought  about  3  but  not  without  a  great  up¬ 
roar  in  the  city.  Agefilaus,  one  of  the  Ephori  that 
fucceeded  thofe  who  were  juft  turned  out,  would  have 
caufed  Leonidas  to  be  killed  on  the  way  to  Tegaea,  if 
Agis  had  not  fent  him  a  flrong  guard.  The  reforma¬ 
tion  might  then  have  been  eftabliihed,  if  Agefilaus 
had  not  found  means  to  elude  the  good  intentions  of 
the  two  kings.  Whilft  this  was  tranfa&ing,  the  A- 
chaians  aiked  affiftance  3  which  was  given  them,  and 
Agis  had  the  command  of  the  troops.  He  acquired 
a  good  deal  of  reputation  in  this  campaign.  At 
his  return,  he  found  his  affairs  fo  embroiled  by  the 
ill  conduct  of  Agefilaus,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  maintain  himfelf.  Leonidas  was  recalled  to 
Lacedaemon  :  Agis  retired  into  one  temple  and 
Cleomenes  into  another.  The  wife  of  the  latter  be¬ 
haved  herfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  Ihe  became  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  body.  Leonidas  was  contented  with 
baniihing  his  fon-in-law  3  after  which  he  applied  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  the  ruin  of  Agis.  One  of  the  Ephori, 
who  had  no  mind  to  return  what  Agefiftrata  had  lent 
him,  was  the  principal  inftrument  of  the  misfortune 
of  this  family.  Agis  never  went  out  of  his  fandluary 
but  to  bathe.  One  day,  as  he  was  returning  from 
thence  to  the  temple,  he  was  feized  by  that  Ephorus 
and  carried  to  prifon.  Then  he  was  brought  to  his 
trial  and  condemned  to  death,  and  delivered  to  the 
executioner.  His  mother  and  grandmother  ufed  all 
the  intreaty  and  importunity  imaginable,  that,  as  he 
was  king  of  Lacedaemon,  he  might  at  leal!  be  permit¬ 


ted  to  plead  his  caufe  before  the  people.  But  they  Aglftment 
were  apprehenfive  left  his  words  would  make  too  great  .  II 
an  impreflion,  and  therefore  they  ordered  him  to  be  Agltator\ 
firangled  that  very  hour.  The  Ephorus  who  was  in 
debt  to  Agefiftrata  permitted  that  princefs  to  go  into 
the  prifon  3  which  he  granted  likewife  to  Agis’s  grand¬ 
mother  :  but  he  gave  orders  to  ftrangle  them  one  after 
another.  Agefiftrata  died  in  a  manner  that  was  ex¬ 
tremely  to  her  honour.  The  wife  of  Agis,  who  was 
a  princefs  of  great  fortune  and  prudence,  and  one  of 
the  finefl  ladies  in  Greece,  was  forced  away  from  her 
apartment  by  King  Leonidas,  and  obliged  to  marry  his 
fon,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  hardly  fit  for  mar¬ 
riage. 

AGISTMENT,  Agistage,  or  Agistation,  in 
Law,  the  taking  in  other  people’s  cattle  to  graze  at  fo 
much  per  week.  The  term  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  the 
taking  cattle  to  feed  in  the  king’s  forefts,  as  well  as  for 
the  profits  arifing  from  that  pradlice. — It  is  alfo  ufed, 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  for  any  tax,  burden,  or  charge  3 
thus,  the  tax  levied  for  repairing  the  banks  of  Romney- 
marfti  was  called  agijlamentum . 

AGISTOR,  or  Agistator,  an  officer  belonging 
to  forefts,  who  has  the  care  of  cattle  taken  in  to  be 
grazed,  and  levies  the  monies  due  on  that  account. 

They  are  generally  called  qaejl -takers  or  gift-takers, 
and  are  created  by  letters-parent.  Each  royal  foreft 
has  four  agiftors. 

AGISYMBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftridl  of 
Libya  Interior,  according  to  Agathemerus,  fituated  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  the  ./Ethiopes  Anthropophagi  3  the 
parallel  palling  through  which,  at  160  to  the  fouth  of 
the  equator,  was  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  to  the  fouth  (Ptolemy). 

AGITATION,  the  adl  of  fliaking  a  body,  or  tofs- 
ing  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

Agitation,  in  Phyfics,  is  often  ufed  for  an  inteftine 
commotion  of  the  parts  of  a  natural  body.  Fermenta¬ 
tion  and  effervefcence  are  attended  with  a  briik  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  particles. 

Agitation  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  or  inftruments 
of  mixtion  :  by  the  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  blood 
and  chyle,  in  their  continual  circulation,  fanguification 
is  in  a  good  meafure  effected.  Butter  is  made  out  of 
milk  by  the  fame  means  :  in  which  operation,  a  fepa- 
ration  is  made  of  the  oleous  parts  from  the  ferous,  and  , 

a  conjundlion  of  the  oleous  together.  Digeftion  itfelf 
is  only  fuppofed  to  be  an  infenlible  kind  of  agitation. 

Agitation  is  reputed  one  of  the  fymptoms  of  in- 
fpiration.  Petit  informs  us'*,  that  in  the  laft  century,  *  Petit  <Jt 
there  arofe  in  a  church  of  Italy,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  Slhlia>  1* 
a  vapour  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  which  put  all  the 
people  into  trembling  and  agitations,  and  unlefs  they  viij.p . 
got  away  betimes,  fet  them  a  dancing,  with  llrange 
contortions  and  gefticulations.  This  feems  to  verify 
what  has  been  related  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Agitation  is  alfo  ufecl  in  Medicine  for  a  fpecies  of 
exercife  popularly  called  j winging .  Maurice  prince  of 
Orange  found  this  method  a  relief  againft  the  fevere 
pains  of  the  gout  and  ftone.  Bartholine  mentions  fits 
of  the  toothach,  deafnefs,  &c.  removed  by  vehement 
agitations  of  the  body. 

AGITATOR,  in  Antiquity,  a  term  fometimes  ufed 
for  a  charioteer,  efpecially  thofe  who  drove  in  the  cir* 
cus  at  the  curuie  games. 
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Agitators  Agitators,  in  the  Englijl)  Hijlory ,  certain  officers 
il  fet  up  by  the  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  inte- 
Agnoetae.  r ^ — Cromwell  joined  the  agitators,  only  with  a  view 
kr  t0  ferve  his  own  ends  >  which  being  once  accomplifhed, 

he  found  means  to  get  them  abolifhed. 

AGLxUA,  the  name  of  the  youngeft  of  the  three 
Graces,  efpoufed  to  Vulcan. 

AGLIONBY,  John,  an  Englifh  divine,  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  King  James  I.  was  born  in  Cumberland, 
and  admitted  a  iludent  at  Oxford  in  1583*  -bfe  ’ryVas 
a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  and  had  a  very  confider- 
able  hand  in  the  transition  of  the  New  Tellament  ap¬ 
pointed  by  King  James  I.  in  1604.  He  died  in  1609. 

AGMEN,  in  Antiquity.,  properly  denotes  a  Roman 
army  in  march  :  in  which  fenfe,  it  flands  contradiilin- 
guifhed  from  a cies,  which  denoted  the  army  in  battle 
array  }  though,  on  fome  occasions,  we  find  the  two 
words  ufed  indifferently  for  each  other.  The  Roman 
armies,  in  their  marches,  were  divided  into  primum 
agmen ,  anfwering  to  our  van-guard  \  medium  agmen , 
our  main-guard  \  and  pqftretnum  agmen,  the  rear-guard. 
The  order  of  their  march  was  thus  :  After  the  firfl 
fignal  with  the  trumpets,  See.  the  tents  were  taken 
down,  and  the  baggage  packed  up  5  at  the  fecond 
fignal  the  baggage  was  to  be  loaded  on  the  horfes 
and  carriages  *,  and,  at  the  third  fignal,  they  were  to 
begin  their  march.  Firfl  came  the  extraor dinar  11  ; 
then  the  auxiliaries  of  the  firfl  wing,  with  their  bag* 
gage  ;  thefe  were  followed  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry 
marched  either  on  each  fide  or  behind. 

AGNATE,  in  Law,  any  male  relation  by  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  fide. 

AGNEL,  an  ancient  French  gold  coin,  firfl  flruck 
under  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  worth  about  twelve  fols 
fix  deniers.  The  agnel  is  alfo  called  fometimes  mouton 
d’or,  and  agnel  d'or.  The  denomination  is  fuppofed  to 
have  arifenfrom  the  figure  of  a  lamb  (< agnus ),  or  fheep, 
flruck  on  one  fide. 

AGNES,  Saint,  in  Geography ,  one  of  the  Scilly 
ifles,  on  the  well  of  England,  which  is  of  fmall  extent, 
but  well  cultivated,  and  fertile  in  corn  and  grafs.  On 
the  moil  elevated  part  of  the  ifiand  flands  the  light- 
houfe,  built  of  flone,  which  is  51  feet  high.  The 
'whole  inhabitants  confifl  of  about  50  families.  It  is 
fituated  in  N.  Lat.  49.  56.  W.  Long.  6.  46. 

AGNO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which,  taking  its  rife  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Terra  di  Lavora,  wrafhes  the 
town  of  Acerra  ;  and,  palling  between  Capua  and  A- 
verfa,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  about  feven  miles 
north  of  Puzzuoli. 

AGNOETAt.  (from  otyvow,  to  be  ignorant  of),  in 
Church  Hifiory ,  a  fe61  of  ancient  heretics,  wffio  main¬ 
tained  that  Chrift,  confidered  as  to  his  human  nature, 
vTas  ignorant  of  certain  things,  and  particularly  of  the 
time  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Eulogius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  alcribes  this  herefy  to  certain Solitaries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem,  wTho  built  their  opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  text  Mark  xiii.  32.  “  Of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  who  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.” — 
The  fame  pafiage  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  Arians  j^and 
hence  the  orthodox  divines  of  thofe  days  were  induced 
to  give  various  explications  thereof.  Some  allege,  that 
our  Saviour  here  had  no  regard  to  his  divine  nature, 
but.  only  fpoke  of  his  human.  Others  uitflerfland  it 
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thus,  That  the  knowdedge  of  the  day  of  judgment  Agnemei* 

does  not  concern  our  Saviour  confidered  in  his  quality  A  j.n 
of  Meffiah,  but  God  only  :  which  is  the  mofl  natural , 
folution. 

AGNOMEN,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  fourth 
or  honorary  name,  given  to  a  perfon  on  account  of 
fome  extraordinary  action,  virtue,  Or  other  accomplifh- 
ment.  Thus  the  agnomen  Afmcanus  wTas  bellowed 
upon  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  on  account  of  his  great 
achievements  in  Africa. — The  agnomen  was  the  third 
in  order  of  the  three  Roman  names  :  thus,  in  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  Marcus  is  the  prtenomcn,  Tullius  the 
nomen,  and  Cicero  the  agnomen. 

AGNUS,  or  Lamb,  in  Zoology ,  the  young  of  the 
ovis  or  fheep.  See  Ovis. 

Agnus  Cajlus ,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  vitex.  See  Vitex,  Botany  Index.  The 
Greeks  call  it  ccyvos,  chajle ;  to  which  has  fince  been 
added  the  reduplicative  cajlus ,  q.  d.  chafle,  chafte.  It 
was  famous  among  the  ancients  as  a  fpecific  for  the 
prefervation  of  chaflity.  The  Athenian  ladies,  who 
made  profeffion  of  chaflity,  lay  upon  leaves  of  agnus 
cajlus  during  the  feafls  of  Ceres. — From  the  time  of 
Diofcorides  the  feeds  of  agnus  cajlus  have  been  much 
celebrated  for  their  antiaphrodifiac  virtue.  Modern 
writers  afcribe  to  them  an  oppofite  efteSl }  but  they  are 
feldom  ufed  in  pra£lice. 

Agnus  Dei ,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  cake  of  tvax 
flamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  fupporting  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  crofs.  Thefe  being  confecrated  by  the 
pope  with  great  folemnity,  and  diflributed  among  the 
people,  are  fuppofed  to  have  great  virtues  j  as,  to  pre- 
ierve  thofe  who  carry  them  worthily,  and  with  faith, 
from  all  manner  of  accidents  \  to  expel  evilfpirits,  See.  * 

The  name  literally  fignifies  Lamb  of  God ;  this  being 
fuppofed  an  image  or  reprefentation  of  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  took  away  the  fins  of  the  world.  1  hey  co¬ 
ver  it  up  with  a  piece  of  fluff  cut  in  form  of  a  heart, 
and  carry  it  very  devoutly  in  their  proceffions.— — The 
Romifh  priefls  and  religious  derive  confiderable  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage  from  felling  thefe  Agnus  Dei? s  to  fome*, 
and  preferring  them  to  others.  The  pope  provides  a 
regular  fupply,  by  confecrating  once  in  feven  [years  1 
they  are  diflributed  by  the  mafler  of  the  wrardrobe,  and 
received  by  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  with  great 
reverence,  in  their  caps  and  mitres. — This  ceremony 
they  pretend  to  derive  from  an  ancient  cuflom  of  tne 
church,  wherein  part  of  the  pafchal  taper  confecrated  on. 

Holy  Thurfday  was  diflributed  among  the  people,’  to 
perfume  their  houfes,  fields,  Sec.  in  order  to  drive  a- 
way  devils,  and  to  preferve  them  from  florae  and  tem- 
pefls.  The  Agnus  Deifc  forbidden  to  be  brought  into 
England  under  pain  of  incurring  a  premunire  ;  1 3  Eliz. 
cap.  2. 

Agnus  Dei  is  alfo  a  popular  name  for  that  part  ot 
the  mafs  wherein  the  priefl,  linking  his  breafl  three 
times,  renearfes,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  prayer-  beginning 
with  the  wrords  Agnus  Dei. — It  is  faid  to  have-  been  fint 
brought  into  the  miffal  by  Pope  Sergius  I. 

AGOGE,  among  ancient' muficians,  a  fpecies  of 
modulation,  wherein  the  notes  proceed  by  continuous- 
degrees. 

AGON,  among  the  Ancients ,  implied  any  djfpute 
or  conteff,  whether  it  had  regard  to  bodily  exerciies  or 
the  accompliflunents  of  the  mind  y  and  therefore  poets$ 

muficians-. 


\ 


AGO 


Agon  tnuncians,  painters,  &c.  had  their  agones,  as  well  as 
Azonothe  ^le  at^etie*  G-ames  of  this  kind  were  celebrated  at 
ta.  moll  of  the  heathen  feftivals  with  great  folemnity,  ei- 
» ther  annually,  or  at  certain  periods  of  years.  Among 
the  latter  were  celebrated  at  Athens,  the  agon  gymni- 
cus,  the  agon  N emeus  inllituted  by  the  Ar gives  in  the 
53d  Olympiad,  and  the  agon  Olympics  inllituted  '  v 
Hercules  430  years  before  the  fi-ril  Olympiad.. — The 
Romans  alfo,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  initituted  cen¬ 
ters  of  this  kind.  The  emperor  Aurelian  eitabliihed 
one  under  the  name  of  agon  foils,  the  conteft  of  the 
Tun  ;  Diocletian  another,  which  he  called  agon  capita - 
linns,  which  was  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Olympic  games.  Hence  the  years, 
dnilcad  of  hfira,  are  fometimes  numbered  by  agones. 

Ago^  alfo  figniiled  one  of  the  mmiffers  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  heathen  facrifices,  and  whole  bufinefs  it 
was  to  ffrike  the  viflim.  The  name  is  luppofed  to 
have  been  derived  from  hence,  that  Handing  ready 
to  give  the  flroke,  he  afked,  Ago  id  ?  or  Agone  ?  Shall 
I  flrike. 

AGONAL  ES,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Salii. 

AG  ON  ALIA,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  fellivals  cele¬ 
brated  in  honour  of  Janus,  or  the  god  Agonius,  whom 
the  Romans  invoked  before  undertaking  any  affair  of 
importance. 

AGONALIS  circus,  now  La  PiaxKa  Navona,  a 
long,  large,  beautiful  Hreet  in  the  heart  of  Rome, 
adorned  with  fountains,  and  the  obelilk  of  Caracalla, 
flill  retaining  the  form  of  that  circus.  The  reafon  of 
the  name  Agonalis  is  either  unknown  or  doubtful. 
Ovid  feems  to  derive  it  from  the  agones,  or  folemn 
^games,  there  celebrated  3  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
Ludi  Apollinares,  or  ABiaci,  inllituted  by  Auguflus  3 
whence  the  circus  was  called  Apollinaris ;  alfo  Alex- 
andrinus ,  from  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who 
either  enclofed  or  repaired  it. 

AGONISMA,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  the  prize  given 
to  the  viflor  in  any  combat  or  difpute. 

AGONIST ARCH  A,  from  «*yoy  6i  combat,”  and 
“  chief,”  in  Antiquity,  feems  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  agonotheta  ;  though  fome  fuggell  a  dif¬ 
ference,  making  it  the  office  of  the  former  to  prefide 
at  and  direct  the  private  exercifes  of  the  athletm,  which 
they  went  through  by  way  of  practice,  before  they 
made  their  appearance  on  the  public  theatres  or  am- 
.phi  theatres. 

AGONISTICI,  in  Church  Ilifory ,  a  name  given 
by  Donatus  to  fuch  of  his  difciples  as  he  fent  to  fairs, 
markets,  and  other  public  places,  to  propagate  his  doc¬ 
trine  3  for  which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  Circuito- 
res,  Circelliones,  Catropitce,  Coropitec,  and  at  Rome 
Montenfes.  They  were  *  called  Agonijiici,  from  the 
Greek  ccyov,  “  combat,”  in  regard  they  wrere  fent  as  it 
Were  to  fight  and  fubdue  the  people  to  their  opinions. 

AGONIUM,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the 
day  on  which  the  rex  facrorum  facrificed  a  viclim,  as 
well  as  for  the  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated, 
otherwife  called  agon . 

AGONOTHETA,  or  Agonothetes,  in  Grecian 
Antiquity,  was  the  prefident  or  iuperintendant  of  the 
facred  games  3  who  not  only  defrayed  the  expences  at¬ 
tending  them,  but  infpefled  the  manners  and  difeipline 
of  the  athktse,  and  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  victors. 
AGONY,  any  extreme  pain.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for 


Agrarian., 
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the  pangs  of  death.  Much  of  the  terror  of  death  con-  Agonycte 
fills  in  the  pangs  and  convulfions  wherewith  the  agony 
feems  attended  3  though  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that , 
the  pain  in  fuch  cafes  is  ordinarily  not  extremely  acute  3 
a  courfe  of  pain  and  ficknefs  having  ufually  ffupified 
and  indifpofed  the  nerves  for  any  quick  fenfations. 

However,  various  means  have  been  thought  of  for  mi¬ 
tigating  the  agony  of  death.  Lord  Bacon  confiders 
this  as  part  of  the  province  of  a  phyfician  3  and  that 
not  onl)  when  fuch  a  mitigation  may  tend  to  a  reco¬ 
very,  bat  alfo  when,  there  being  no  further  hopes  of  a 
recovery,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  paffage  out  of 
life  more  calm  and  tafy.  Complacency  in  death,  which 
Auguitus  fc  much  defiled,  is  certainly  no  fmall  part  of 
happinefs.  Accordingly  the  author  laft  cited  ranks  get* 
thanafa,  or  the  art  of  dying  eafily,  among  the  defide- 
rata  of  fcience  3  and  does  not  even  feem  to  difapprove 
of  the  courfe  Epicurus  took  for  that  end, 

— — -Hinc Jlygias  chrius  haiijit  aquas . 


Opium  has  been  applied  for  this  purpofe,  with  the  ap~ 
plaufe  of  fome,  but  the  condemnation  of  more. 

AGONYCLITiE,  or  Agonyclites,  in  Church 
Hi/lory,  a  feci  of  Chriffians,  in  the  7th  century,  who 
prayed  always  Handing,  as  thinking  it  unlawful  to 
kneel. 

AG  OR  AI.  US,  in  Heathen  Antiquity,  an  appellation 
.given  to  fuch  deities  as  had  ftatues  in  the  market¬ 
places  3  particularly  Mercury,  whofe  Hatue  was  to  be 
feen  in  almoH  every  public  place. 

AG  ORA N OPT U S ,  in  Grecian  Antiquity ,  a  magi- 
Hrate  of  Athens,  who  had  the  regulation  of  weights 
and  meafures,  the  prices  of  provifions,  &c. — The  ago - 
ranomi ,  at  Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  belonging 
to  the  city,  and  as  many  to  the  Piraeus  3  though 
others  make  them  15  in  all,  of  whom  they  aflign  10 
to  the  city.  To  theie  a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was  paid 
by  all  who  brought  any  thing  to  fell  in  the  market. 

AGOUTI,  or  Aguti,  bee  Mus. 

AGRA,  the  capital  town  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
name,  in  Hindoftan,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  large!!  city  in  thefe 
parts,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  A  man  on 
horfeback  can  hardly  ride  round  it  in  a  day.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  wall  of  red  Hone,  and  with  a  ditch  100 
feet  wide.  The  palace  is  prodigiouily  large,  and  the 
feraglio  commonly  contains  above  ioco  women.  There 
are  upwards  of  8co  baths  in  this  town  3  but  that  which 
travellers  moff  admire,  is  the  maufoleum  of  one  of  the 
Mogul’s  wives,  which  was  20  years  in  building.  The 
indigo  of  Agra  is  the  moff  valuable  of  all  that  comes 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  This  town  is  feated  on  the  river 
Jemma,  about  50  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Tehetnel,  and  is  360  miles  N.  E.  of  Surat.  E.  Long. 
76.  44.  N.  Lat.  26.  43. 

'  AGRARIAN  laws,  among  the  Romans,  thofc 
relating  to  the  divifion  and  diftributicn  of  lands  3  of 
which  there  were  a  great  number  ;  but  that  called  the 
Agrarian  Law,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  pnblilhcd  by 
Spurius  Caffius,  about  the  year  of  Rome  268,  for  di¬ 
viding  the  conquered  lands  equally  among  all  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  limiting  the  number  of  acres  which  %ich 
citizen  might  enjoy.— -The  Roman  lands  were  of  feve¬ 
rs!  kinds  3  fome  conquered  from  the  enemies,  and  not 
yet  brought  tc  the  public  account  3  others  brought  m- 
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deed  to  tlie  public,  but  clandeftmely  ufurped  by  pri-  Glotta  and  Bodotria  dlfcharge  themfelves ;  and  here  he 


vate  great  men  ;  laftly,  others  purchafed  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  in  order  to  be  divided.  Agrarian  laws, 
either  for  dividing  lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  the 
public  lands,  or  thofe  purchafed  with  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  -were  eafily  palled  without  difturbance  }  but  thofe 
whereby  private  rich  men  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
lands,  and  the  common  people  put  in  pofteffion  of  what 
had  been  held  by  the  nobility,  were  never  attempted 
without  great  diilurbances. 

Several  have  pleaded  for  the  neceffity  of  agrarian 
laws  among  us  :  but  no  author  has  entered  fo  deeply 
into  the  fubje£l  as  Mr  Harrington  in  his  Oceana ;  which 
the  reader  may  confult. 

AGREDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Arragon,  and  about  three  leagues  fouth- 
weft  of  Taracon. 

AGRIA,  called  by  the  Germans  Eger ,  is  a  fmall 
but  ftrong  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  is  a  biffiop’s 
fee.  It  is  fituated  011  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and 
has  a  citadel  called  Eriaw.  It  was  befieged  by  the 
Turks  in  1552,  with  70,000  men  :  but  they  loft  Sooo 
in  one  day  jand  tvere  obliged  to  raife  the  liege,  though 
the  garrifon  conftfted  only  of  2000  Hungarians,  affift- 
ed  by  the  women,  who  performed  wonders  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  However,  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  Maho¬ 
met  III.  in  1596  \  but  was  retaken  by  the  emperor  in 
1687  :  fince  which  time  it  has  continued  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  47  miles  nortli- 
eaft  of  Euda,  and  55  fouth-weft  of  CalTovia.  E.  Long. 
20.  to.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

AGRICOLA,  Cn;eus  Julius,  born  at  Frejus  in 
Provence,  was,  in  Vefpafian’s  time,  made  lieutenant  to 
Vettius  Bolanus  in  Britain  ;  and  upon  his  return,  was 
ranked  by  that  emperor  among  the  patricians,  and* 
made  governor  of  Aquitania.  This  poll:  he  held  three 
years  \  and  upon  his  return  was  chofen  conful,  and  af¬ 
terward  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  where  he  great¬ 
ly  diftinguilhed  himfelf.  He  reformed  many  abules  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  avarice  or  negligence  of  former  gover¬ 
nors,  put  a  flop  to  extortion,  and  caufed  juftice  to  be 
impartially  adminiftered.  Vcfpaftan  dying  about  this 
time,  his  Ion  Titus,  knowing  the  great  merit  of  Agri¬ 
cola,  continued  him  in  the  government.  In  the  fpring, 
he  marched  towards  the  north,  where  he  made  fome 
new  conquefts,  and  ordered  forts  to  be  built. for  the. 
Romans  to  winter  in.  He  fpent  the  following  winter 
in  concerting  fchemes  to  bring  the  Britons  to  conform 
to  the  Roman  cuftoms.  lie  thought  rhe  belt  way  of 
diverting  them  from  riling  and  taking  arms,  was  to 
foften  their  rough  manners,  by  propofing  to  them  new 
kinds  of  pleafure,  anc*  infplring  them  with  a  defire  of 
imitating  the  Roman  manners.  Soon  after  this,  the 
country  was  adorned  with  magnificent  temples,  porti¬ 
cos,  baths,  and  many  other  fine  buildings.  1  he  Britilh 
nobles  had  at  length  their  fens  educated  in  learning  ; 
and  they  who  before  had  the  utmoft  averfion  to  the  Re¬ 
man  language,  now  began  to  fludy  it  with  great  affi- 
daity  :  they  wore  like  wife  the  Roman  habit ;  and,  as 
Tacitus  obierves.  they  were  brought  to  confider  thofe 
things  as  marks  of  politenefs,  which  were  only  fo  many 
badges  of  flavery.  Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  Tweed  ;  and  in  his  fourth,  he  fub- 
dued  the  nations  betwixt  the  Tweed  and  the  friths 
of  Edinburgh  and  Clyde,  into  which  the  rivers 


built  fortreffes  to  ffiut  up  the  nations  yet  unconquered. 

In  his  fifth,  he  marched  beyond  the  friths  5  where  he 
made  fome  new  acquifitions,  and  fixed  garrifons  along 
the  wellern  coafts,  over  againft  Ireland.  In  his  fixth 
campaign  he  palled  the  river  Bodotria,  ordering  his 
fleet,  the  firft  which  the  Romans  ever  had  in  thofe 
parts,  to  row  along  the  coafts,  and  take  a  view  cf  the 
northern  parts.  In  the  following  fpring,  the  Britons 
raifed  an  army  of  30,000  men  *,  and  the  command  was 
given  to  Galgacus,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  made 
an  excellent  fpeech  to  his  countrymen  on  this  occafiom 
Agiicola  likewife  addreffed  his  men  in  very  ftroug  and 
eloquent  terms.  The  Romans  gained  the  vi&ory,  and 
10,000  of  the  Britons  are  faid  to  have  been  killed. 
This  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Bomitian  \ 
who,  growing  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Agricola,  recall¬ 
ed  him,  under  pretence  of  making  him.  governor  of 
Syria.  Agricola  died  foon  after ;  and  his  death  is 
fufpe&ed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  poifon  given  him 
by  that  emperor.  Tacitus  the  hiitorian  married  his 
daughter,  wrote  his  life,  and  laments  his  death  in  the 
moft  pathetic  manner. 

Agricola,  George,  a  German  phyfician,  famous 
for  his  fkill  in  metals.  He  was  born  at  Glaucha,  in 
Mifnia,  the  24th  of  March  1494.  The  difeoveries 
which  he  made  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  gave  him 
fo  great  a  defire  of  examining  accurately  into  every 
thing  relating  to  metals,  that  though  he  had  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  phyfic  at  Joachimftal  by  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  Hill  profecuted  his  ftudy  of  foffils  with  great 
aftiduity  ;  and  at  length  removed  to  Chemnitz,  where 
he  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  this  ftudy.  He  fpent 
in  purfuit  of  it  tlie  penfxon  he  had  of  Maurice  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  part  cf  his  own  eftate  \  fo  that  he  reaped 
more  reputation  than  profit  from  his  labours.  He  wrote 
feveral  pieces  upon  this  and  other  fubje&s  ;  and  died 
at  Chemnitz  the  21ft  of  November  1555,  a -very  firm 
Papift.  In  his  vounger  years  he  feemed  not  averfe  to 
the  Proteftant  dextrine  *,  and  lie  highly  difapproved  of 
the  fcandalous  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  feveral  other 
things  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  following  lines- 
of  his  w^ere  polled  up  in  the  ftreets  of  Zwickaw,  in 


the  year  1719: 

Si  nos  inje&a  falvebit  ctjlula  nummo , 

Heu  minium  infehx  tu  mihi ,  pauper ,  ens  ! 

Si  nos ,  Chrifle ,  tua  fervatos  rnorte  heap.: , 

"Tam  nihil  itfelix  tu  mihi ,  pauper,  ens . 

If  wealth  alone  falvation  can  procure, 

How  fad  a  ftate  for  ever  waits  the  poor  ! 

But  if  thou,  Chrift,  cur  only  faviour  be. 

Thy  merits  ftill  may  blefs  ev’n  poverty  ! 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  had  attack¬ 
ed  the  Proteftant  religion  :  which  rendered  him  fo 
odious  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they  differed  his  body 
to  remain  uuburied  for  five  days  together ;  fo  that  it 
was  obliged  to  be  removed  from  Chemnitz  to  Zeits, 
where  it  was  interred  in  the  principal  church. 

AgPs.icola,  John ,  a  Saxon  divine,  born  at  Eilleben 
in  1492.  He  went  as  chaplain  to  Count  -Mansfield, 
when  that  nobleman  attended  the  elector  of  Saxony  to 
the  diet  of  Spire  in  1526,  and  that  of  Augfhurg  in  1530* 
He  was  of  a  reftltfs,  ambitious  temper,  rivalled  and 

wrote 


- 
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Agrlcola.  wrote  againft  MelanCthon,  and  gave  Count  Mansfeld 

- -  occafion  to  reproach  him  feverely.  He  obtained  a  pro- 

fefforfhip  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  taught  particular 
doClrines,  and  became  founder  of  the  feCl  of  Antino- 
mians  j  which  occafioned  warm  difputes  between  him 
and  Luther,  who  had  before  been  his  very  good  friend. 
But  though  he  was  never  able  to  recover  the  favour 
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either  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  or  of  Luther,  he  receiv-  Agncola. 
ed  fome  confolation  from  the  fame  he  acquired  at  Ber- 
lin  :  where  he  became  preacher  at  court  and  was  cho- 
fen  in  154S,  in  conjunction  with  Julius  Phlug  and 
Michael  Heldingus,  to  compofe  the  famous  Interim , 
which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world.  He  died  at 
Berlin  in  1566. 


L  T  U  R  E. 


Definition.  A  GRICiJLTURE  in  general,  or  in  the  abftraCl, 
^  may  be  defined  to  be,  The  art  of  making  the 
earth  to  produce  in  large  quantities,  and  in  the  great- 
eit  perfection  of  which  their  nature  is  capable,  thofe 

2  vegetables  which  are  neceffary  to  the  fubfiftence,  or 
Differs  from  ufeful  for  the  accommodation,  of  mankind.  Agricul- 
gardening.  ture  differs  from  gardening  in  this  refpeCt,  that  the 

gardener  is  chiefly  occupied  in  rearing  fmall  quantities 
of  the  nicer  and  more  delicate  vegetables,  which  are 
rather  valued  as  objeCts  of  luxury  than  as  articles  of 
food,  whereas  the  agriculturift  labours  upon  a  larger 
fcale,  with  a  view  to  fupply  himfelf  and  his  country- 

3  men  with  the  necelfaries  of  life. 

Is  a  feparate  In  civilized  focieties  agriculture,  or  the  cultivation 
art.  of  the  foil,  becomes  a  feparate  bufinefs  or  employ¬ 

ment  5  and  agriculturifts,  or  the  perfons  engaged  in 
agriculture,  receive  the  appellation  of  farmers  or  huf- 

4  band  men. 

Includes  the  To  enable  the  agriculturift  or  hufbandman  to  con- 

cattle^  ^u^me^s  ^uccefs;  ^  is  neceffary  that  he 

fhould  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  mere  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  foil,  or  the  rearing  of  vegetables.  The 
vegetables  which  are  capable  of  affording  a  comfort¬ 
able  fubfiftence  to  the  human  conftitution  are  few  in 
number  \  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
they  cannot  be  profitably  fown  and  reproduced  year 
after  year  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground.  Hence  it 
becomes  neceffary  at  times  to  rear  upon  it  graffes  or 
other  vegetables  which  are  unfit  for  affording  nourifh- 
ment  to  man.  But  although  men  cannot  eat  grafs, 
they  may,  neverthelefs,  contrive  to  obtain  fubfiftence 
from  it  in  an  indiredt  manner.  They  may  give  it  to 
cattle,  whofe  ordinary  and  natural  food  it  is  \  and  ha¬ 
ving  thus,  as  it  were,  converted  the  grafs  into  the  flefti 
of  animals,  they  can  devour  thefe  animals  j  and  in  this 
"way,  obtain  a  richer  and  more  ftimulating  food  than 
any  vegetable  production  can  poftibly  afford :  It  is 
therefore  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  hufbandman  to 
rear  and  to  feed  thofe  animals  which  are  ufed  as  food 
in  the  fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  at  all  times  to  derive  profit  from  the  por¬ 
tion  of  territory  that  he  cultivates.  It  is  alfo  neceffary 
towards  conducting  his  operations  with  fuccefs,  that  he 
fnould  rear  and  feed  other  animals,  not  as  [a  fource  of 
human  fubfiftence,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  fervices 
which  they  are  capable  of  affording  \  for  it  has  pleafed 
the  beneficent  Contriver  of  this  world,  to  place  upon 
it  beings  of  a  fubordinate  nature,  capable  of  aflifting 
mankind  in  theif  labours  without  being  degraded  by 
theftate  of  fervitude  in  which  they  are  placed.  To  the 
cultivators  of  the  foil,  thefe  animals,  from  their  ftrength 
patience  of  labour,  are  particularly  ufeful,  and 
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even  abfolutely  neceffary  in  our  cold  and  barren  cli¬ 
mates.  They  muft  therefore  be  fed  and  lodged  with 
the  greateft  care.  ^ 

Hence,  the  employment  of  the  hufbandman  is  of  an  Importance 
extenfive  nature,  requiring  much  forefight,  and  a  con- of  the  art. 
fiderable  knowledge  of  the  relations  that  fubfift  be- 
tvreen  the  moft  important  objedls  in  nature — the  foil, 
the  fe’afons,  the  animals,  and  the  plants,  fo  far  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  fubfiftence  of  mankind.  It  is 
by  bringing  to  perfection  this  art  that  man  becomes 
truly  the  lord  of  the  univerfe.  He  fubdues  by  his  ope¬ 
rations  every  part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  ac¬ 
quires  over  the  animals  wdiich  inhabit  it,  a  folid  right 
of  dominion  or  of  property,  in  confequence  of  ha¬ 
ving  reared,  and  afforded  them  fubfiftence  by  his  fkill 
and  his  labour.  He  ufes  them  indeed  as  food  }  but  be¬ 
fore  he  can  do  fo,  he  muft  firft  beftow  upon  them  fub- 
liftence,  attend  to  their  multiplication,  and  to  their 
health  and  welfare.  As  they  poffefs  no  forefight,  the 
purpofe  to  which  they  are  deftined,  is  to  them  no  evil. 

It  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  vdiich  this 
important  art  of  agriculture  has  flouriihed,  that  nations 
have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  permanently  profperous. 

Every  improvement  that  is  made  in  it  is  a  moral  bene¬ 
fit  conferred  upon  mankind  }  for  by  increafmg  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  human  food,  or  facilitating  the  production  of 
it,  one  of  tv7o  things  muft  always  happen  :  Either  the 
number  of  our  fpecies  will  be  increafed,  that  is  to  fay, 
a  greater  multitude  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings 
will  exift  in  the  creation  \  or  a  greater  number  of  thofe 
who  already  exift,  will  find  leifure  for  the  improvement 
of  their  intellectual  characters  by  ftudying  and  carry¬ 
ing  to  perfection  the  fciences  and  arts.  Thus,  the 
ftrength  of  nations  is  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  their  foil  is  Ikilfully  cultivated,  and 
their  independence  is  fecured  by  finding  upon  the  fpot 
winch  they  inhabit  all  that  is  neceffary  for  their  fub¬ 
fiftence. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumftance,  that  the  art  of  the 
hufbandman,  winch  is  the  foundation  of  all  others,  and  at 
all  times  indifpenfable  to  human  exiftence,  is  in  every 
refpeCl  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  thofe  engaged  in  it.  6 
The  praCtice  of  it  beftow’S  health  upon  the  body  j  and  Its  adtan- 
by  the  variety  of  occupations  w  hich  it  affords,  it  alfo 
beftow'S  a  confiderable  degree  of  reflection  upon  the^^^ 
minds  of  the  loweft  perfons  occupied  in  it }  wLile,  at  F 
the  fame  time,  it  prevents  their  acquiring  that  fpirit  of 
artifice  and  of  cunning,  which  in  all  countries  is  apt 
to  degrade  the  chara&er  of  thofe  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  branches  of  commercial  employment.  Nor  does 
it  fail,  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  to  produce  a 
more  candid  and  liberal  character  than  any  other  em¬ 
ployment. 
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Hiftory. 

ploymcnt.  No  Britifh  hulbandman  has  ever  refufed, 
or  even  hefitated  to  allow  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public  every  branch  of  his  art,  and  every  improvement 
which  he  and  his  forefathers  may  have  made  in  it  5 
whereas*  in  all  the  branches  of  manufacture  or  of  com¬ 
merce,  every  tranfaCHon,  as  far  as  poflible,  is  covered 
with  a  myfterious  veil  of  fecrecy,  and  every  improve¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  poffible,  is  concealed  by  its  inventor,  and 
fometimes  undoubtedly  perilhes  with  him. 

Hiftory.  The  antiquity  of  this  art  is  undoubtedly  beyond 
that  of  all  others ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Scripture, 
that  Adam  was  fent  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till 
the  ground ;  and,  this  being  the  cafe,  he  certainly 
muft  have  known  how  to  do  fo. — It  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous,  however,  to  imagine  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  methods  of  plowing,  harrowing,  fallowing, 
&c.  which  are  now  made  ufe  of ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  fo  to  fuppofe,  that  he  ufed  fuch  clumfy  and 
unartful  inftruments  as  wooden  hooks,  horns  of  oxen, 
&.c.  to  dig  the  ground,  which  were  afterwards  employ¬ 
ed  for  this  purpofe  by  certain  favages  :  but  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  particular  circumftances  in  which  he  was 
fituated,  we  can  know  as  little  concerning  his  method 
of  agriculture. 

The  prodigious  length  of  life  which  the  antedilu¬ 
vians  enjoyed,  muft  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  arts  and  fciences,  efpecially  agriculture, 
to  which  it  behoved  them  to  apply  themfelves  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  in  order  to  procure  their  fubfiftence. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  even  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  arts  and  fciences  had  made  great  progrefs,  nay* 
might  be  farther  advanced  in  fome  refpeCts  than  they 
are  at  perfent.  Of  this,  however,  we  can  form  no 
judgment,  as  there  are  no  hiftories  of  thofe  times,  and 
the  Scripture  gives  us  but  very  flight  hints  concerning 
thefe  matters. 

No  doubt,  by  the  terrible  cataftrophe  of  the  flood* 
which  overwhelmed  the  whole  -world,  many  fciences 
would  be  entirely  loft,  and  agriculture  would  fufter  \  as 
it  was  impoflible  that  Noah  or  his  children  could  put 
in  practice,  or  perhaps  know,  all  the  different  methods 
of  cultivating  the  ground  that  were  formerly  ufed.  The 
common  methods,  however,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  to 
have  been  known  to  him  and  his  children,  and  by  them 
tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity :  fo  that  as  long  as  man¬ 
kind  continued  in  one  body  without  being  difperfed  in¬ 
to  different  nations,  the  arts,  agriculture  efpecially, 
would  neceffavily  advance  *,  and  that  they  did  fo,  is  evi 
dent  from  the  undertaking  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  It  is 
from  the  difperfion  of  mankind  confequent  upon  the 
confufton  of  tongues,  that  we  muft  date  the  origin  of 
favage  nations.  In  all  focieties  where  different  arts  are 
cultivated,  there  arc  fome  perfons  who  have  a  kind  of 
general  knowledge  of  moft  of  thofe  praCtifed  through 
the  whole  fociety,  while  others  are  in  a  manner  ignorant 

every  one  of  them.  If  we  fuppofe  a  few  people  of 
nnderftanding  to  feparate  from  the  reft,  and  become  the 
founders  of  a  nation,  it  will  probably  be  a  civilized 
one,  and  the  arts  will  begin  to  flouriih  from  its  very 
origin  ;  but,  if  a  nation  is  founded  by  others  whofe 
intellects  are  in  a  manner  callous  to  ever  human  fcience 
{and  of  this  kind  there  are  many  in  the  moft  learned 
countries),  the  little  knowledge  or  memory  of  arts  that 
were  among  the  original  founders  will  be  loft,  and  fuch 
a  people  will  continue  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  for  many 
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ages,  unlefs  the  arts  be  brought  to  them  from  othef 
nations. 

From  this,  or  limilar  caufes,  all  nations  of  equal  an¬ 
tiquity  have  not  been  equally  lavage,  nor  is  there  any 
folid  reafon  for  concluding  that  all  nations  were  origi¬ 
nally  unfkilled  in  agriculture  ;  though  as  we  know  not 
the  original  inftruments  of  hufbandry  ufed  by  mankind 
when  living  in  one  fociety,  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of 
the  improvements  in  this  art.  Different  nations  have 
always  been  in  a  different  ftate  of  civilization  }  and  agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  other  arts,  has  always  been  in  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  improvement  among  different  nations  at 
the  fame  time* 

From  the  earlieft  accounts  of  the  eaftern  nations,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  agriculture  has  at  all  times 
been  underftood  by  them  in  confiderable  perfection  \ 
feeing  they  were  always  fupplied  not  only  with  the  ne- 
ceffaries,  but  the  greateft  luxuries  of  life. 

As  foon  as  the  defendants  of  Abraham  were  fettled 
in  Paleftine,  they  generally  became  hufbandmen,  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  loweft  branch 
of  the  family  of  Benjamin.  High  birth  or  rank  did  not 
at  that  time  make  any  diftindion,  for  agriculture  was, 
confidered  as  the  moft  honourable  of  all  employments  •> 
witnefs  the  illuftrious  examples  of  Gideon,  Saul,  and 
David. 

The  Chaldeans,  who  inhabited  the  country  where 
agriculture  had  its  birth,  carried  that  valuable  art  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  Unknown  in  former  times.  They 
cultivated  their  lands  with  great  aifiduity,  and  feem  to 
have  found  out  fome  means  of  reftoring  fertility  to  an 
exhaufted  foil,  by  having  plentiful  harvefts  in  fuccei- 
fion  }  on  which  account  they  were  not  obliged,  as  their 
predecefl'ors  had  been,  to  change  their  fituations,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  fufficiency  for  themfelves  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Egyptians,  who,  from  the  natural  fertility  of 
their  country  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  raifed. 
every  year  vaft  quantities  of  corn,  were  fo  feniible  of 
the  bleflings  refulting  from  agriculture,  that  they  aferi- 
bed  the  invention  of  that  art  to  Oflris.  1  hey  alfo  re¬ 
garded  Ifis,  their  fecond  deity,  as  the  difeoverer  of  the 
ufe  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  before  grew  wild  in  the 
fields,  and  were  not  applied  by  that  people  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  food.  Their  fuperftitious  gratitude  was  carri¬ 
ed  fo  far,  as  to  worfhip  thofe  animals  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  tillage  }  and  even  the  produce  of  their  lands, 
as  leeks,  onions,  8tc. 

The  divine  honours  paid  to  Bacchus  in  India  were 
derived  from  the  fame  fource,  he  being  confidered  in 
that  country  as  the  inventor  of  planting  vineyards,  and 
the  other  arts  attendant  upon  agriculture. 

It  is  alfo  related  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  on  the  moft 
refpectable  authority,  that  their  kings  laid  afide  their 
grandeur  once  every  month  to  eat  with  hulbandraen. 
This  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  high  eftimation  in 
which  they  held  agriculture  5  for  at  that  time  arts  were 
praCtifed  among  that  people  in  great  perfection,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  weaving,  needle-work,  and  embroidery. 
The  precepts  of  their  religion  taught  by  their  ancient 
magi,  or  priefts,  included  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
The  faint  among  them  was  obliged  to  wTork  out  his  fal- 
vation  by  purfuing  all  the  labours  of  agriculture  :  And 
it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Zendavefta,  that  he  who  Tows 
the  ground  with  care  and  diligence,  acquires  a. greater 
O  o  '  degree 
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degree  of  religious  merit,  than  he  could  have  gained  by 
the  repetition  of  ten  thoufand  prayers. 

The  Phoenicians,  fo  well  known  in  Scripture  by  the 
name  of  Philiftines,  were  alfo  remarkable  for  their  at¬ 
tention  to,  and  Ikill  in  agriculture.  But  finding  them- 
felves  tco  much  difturbed  and  confined  by  the  incur- 
fions  and  conquefts  of  the  Ifraelites,  they  fpread  them- 
felves  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  illnnds,  and  carried  with  them  their  knowledge 
in  the  arts  of  cultivation. 

Mago,  a  famous  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is 
faid  to  have  written  no  lefs  than  28  books  on  the  fub- 
jeCt  3  which  Columella  tells  us  were  tranllated  into 
Latin  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  Roman  fenate.  We 
are  informed  by  the  ancient  writers,  that  Ceres  was 
born  in  Sicily,  where  (he  firft  invented  the  arts  of  till¬ 
age  and  of  fowing  corn.  For  this  eflential  fervice, 
flie  was,  agreeably  to  the  fuperflition  of  tliofe  ages, 
deified  and  worihipped  as  the  goddefs  of  plenty. .  The 
truth  of  this  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Ceres,  the  ifiand, 
through  her  endeavours  and  the  induftry  of  the  people, 
became  .very  fruitful  in  corn  5  and  agriculture  was 
there  efteemed  fo  honourable  an  employment,  that 
even  their  kings  did  not  difdain  to  praCtife  it  with  their 
own  hands. 

But  time,  which  at  firft  gave  birth  to  arts,  often 
caufed  them  to  be  forgotten  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  place  of  their  origin.  The  defendants  of 
Noah,  who  fettled  in  Europe,  doubtlefs  (Tarried  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture  with  them  into  the  regions 
which  they  fucceftively  occupied.  But  thofe  who  took 
poffeffion  of  Greece  were  filch  an  uncivilized  race,  that 
they  fed  on  roots,  herbs,  and  acorns,  after  the  manner 
of  beafts.  Pelafgus  had  taught  them  the  culture  of 
the  oak,  and  the  ufe  of  acorns  as  food  ,  for  which 
fervice,  wre  are  told,  divine  honours  were  paid  him  by 
the  people. 

The  Athenians,  who  ivere  the  firft  people  that  ac¬ 
quired  any  tinCture  of  politenefs,  taught  the  ufe  of  corn 
to  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  They  alio  inftru61ed  them 
how  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  feed.  This  art,  we  are  told,  was 
taught  them  by  Triptolemus.  The  Greeks  foon  per¬ 
ceived  that  bread  was  more  wholefome,  and  its  tafte 
more  delicate,  than  that  of  acorns  and  the  wdld  roots 
of  the  fields  \  accordingly  they  thanked  the  gods  for 
fuch  an  unexpended  and  beneficial  prefent,  and  honour¬ 
ed  their  benefactor. 

As  the  arts  of  cultivation  increafed,  and  the  blef- 
fimgs  they  afforded  became  generally  experienced,  the 
people  foon  preferred  them  to  whatever  the  ravages  of 
conqueft,  and  the  cruel  depredations  of  favage  life, 
could  procure.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
Athenian  kings,  thinking  it  more  glorious  to  govern  a 
fmall  ft  ate  wifely,  than  to  aggrandize  themfelyes,  and 
enlarge  the  extent  of  their  dominions  by  foreign  con- 
quefts,  withdrew^  their  fubje&s  from  war,  and  moftly 
employed  them  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Thus,  by 
continued  application,  they  brought  agriculture  to  a 
confiderable .degree  of  perfe&ion,  and  icon  reduced  it 
to  an  art. 

Hefiod  was  the  firft  wTe  know  of  among  the  Greeks 
who  wrote  on  this  mterefting  fubjedl.  According  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Oriental  authors,  he  -wrote  in  poetry, 
and  embellilhed  bis  poem  with  luxuriant  defcripticn 
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and  fublime  imagery.  He  calls  his  poem  Works  and 
Days ,  becaufe  agriculture  requires  exaCt  obfervations 
on  times  and  feafons. 

Xenophon  has  alfo,  in  his  Oeconornics,  remarked, 
that  agriculture  is  the  nurfing  mother  of  the  arts.  For, 
fays  he,  “  where  -  agriculture  fucceeds  profperonfly, 
there  the  arts  thrive  ;  but  w'here  the  earth  necefiarily 
lies  uncultivated,  there  the  other  arts  are  deftroyed.” 

Other  eminent  Greek  writers  upon  agriculture  were, 
Democritus  of  Abdera,  Socraticus,  Archytas  Taren- 
tinus,  Ariftotle,  and  Theophraftus,  from  whom  the  art 
received  confiderable  improvements. 

The  ancient  Romans  efteemed  agriculture  fo  honour¬ 
able  an  employment,  that  the  moil  illuftrious  fenators 
of  the  empire,  in  the  intervals  of  public  concerns,  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  this  profeftion  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
fimplicity  of  thofe  ages,  that  they  aftumed  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  magnificence  and  fplendour,  or  of  majefty,  but 
when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  their  return  from 
the  toils  of  war,  the  taking  of  cities,  and  the  Subduing 
of  hoftile  nations,  their  greateft  generals  were  impatient 
till  they  were  again  employed  in  the  arts  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Regulus,  .when  in  Africa,  requefted  of  the  fenate  to 
be  recalled,  left  his  farm  might  fuffer,  for  want  of  pro¬ 
per  cultivation,  in  his  abfence  \  and  the  fenate  wrote 
him  for  anfwer,  that  it  ftiould  be  taken  care  of  at  the 
public  expence,  while  he  continued  to  lead  their  ar¬ 
mies. 

Cato  the  cenfor,  after  having  governed  extenfive 
provinces,  and  fubdued  many  warlike  nations,  did  not 
think  it  below  his  dignity  to  write  a  Treatife  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  work  (as  we  are  told  by  Servius)  he 
dedicated  to  his  own  fon,  it  being  the  firft  Latin  trea¬ 
tife  written  on  this  important  fubjeCt  }  and  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  all  its  purity,  in  the  manner  that 
Cato  wrote  it. 

Varro  compofed  a  treatife  on  the  fame  fubjeCI,^  and 
on  a  more  regular  plan.  This  work  is  embellifhed 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  erudition  of  that  learned 
author,  who  died  28  years  before  the  commencement  ^ 
of  the  Chriftian  sera.  Virgil  who  lived  about  the  fame 
time,  has,  in  his  Georgies,  adorned  this  fubjeCt  with 
the  language  of  the  Mufes,  and  finely  illuftrated  the 
precepts  and  rules  of  hufbandry  left  by  Hefiod,  Mago, 
and  Varro. 

Columella,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  wrote  12  books  on  hufbandry,  replete 
withN  important  inftru&ion. 

From  this  period  to  that  of  the  reign  ©f  Conftantine 
Poganatus,  hufbandry  continued  in  a  declining  ftate  \ 
but  that  wife  emperor  caufed  a  large  colle&ion  of  the 
moft  ufeful  precepts  relating  to  agriculture  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  beft  writers,  and  publifhed  them  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Geopo?ncs .  It  has  been  afierted,  that  he 
made  this  collection  with  his  own  hand  5  and  the  truth 
of  the  affertion  is  not  improbable,  as  it  is  well  known, 
that  after  he  had  conquered  the  Saracens  and  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  he  not  only  praffifed  and  encouraged,  but  ftudied 
the  arts  of  peace,  fixing  his  principal  attention  on  agri¬ 
culture,  as  their  beft  foundation. 

After  the  death  of  Conftantine,  however,  the  m- 
creafmg  attention  of  the  people  to  commerce,  and  the 
ignorance  and  grofs  fuperftition  of  the  ages  which  fuc- 
ceed^d,  feera  to  have  rendered  agriculture  an  almoft  ne- 
3  gle&ed 
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glefted  fcience.  The  Irruptions  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  foon  abolifhed  any  improved  fyftem.  Thele  innu¬ 
merable  and  enterprifmg  barbarians,  who  overran  all 
Europe,  were  originally  fhepherds  or  hunters,  like  the 
prefent  Tartars  and  the  favages  of  America.  They  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  poffefting,  without  labour  or 
trouble,  thofe  vaft  countries  rendered  deferts  by  their 
own  ravages,  cultivating  only  a  very  fmall  fpot  near 
their  habitations ;  and  in  this  trifling  hufbandry  only 
the  meaneft  flaves  were  employed  :  fo  that  the  art  it- 
felf,  which  formerly  was  thought  worthy  of  the  ftudy 
of  kings,  was  now  looked  upon  as  mean  and  ignoble  }  a 
prejudice  which  is  fcarcely  effaced  at  prefent,  or  at  leaft 
but  very  lately. — During  this  period,  therefore,  we  find 
no  veftiges  of  any  thing  tolerably  written  on  the  fub- 
No  new  attempts  were  made  to  revive  it,  or  to 
improve  it,  till  the  year  1478,  when  Crefcenzio  pub- 
lifhed  an  excellent  performance  on  the  fubjeft  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  This  roufed  the  flumbering  attention  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  feveral  of  whom  foon  followed  his  example. 
Among  thefe,  Tatti,  Steffano  Auguftino  Gallo,  Sanfo- 
vino,  Lauro,  and  Tarello,  deferve  particular  notice. 

At  what  time  agriculture  was  introduced  into  Bri¬ 
tain,  is  uncertain.  When  Julius  Caefar  firfl  invaded  this 
ifland,  it  was  not  wholly  unknown.  That  conqueror 
was  of  opinion,  that  agriculture  was  firfl  introduced  by 
fome  of  thofe  colonies  from  Gaul  which  had  fettled  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Britain,  about  100  years  before 
$  Oy*zr  ds  the  Roman  invafion*. 

Bell.  Gall.  It  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  we  can  now  be  acquaint- 
lib.  v.  c.  li.ed  with  many  of  the  pra&ices  of  thefe  ancient  huf- 
bandmen.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  manures,  particularly 
f  Plin.  marl.  This  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Plinyf ,  who 

Nat.  Hip-  tells  us,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Gaul  and 

lib.  xvii.  Gf  Britain  j  that  its  effects  continued  80  years  \  and 

cap.  6.  that  no  man  was  ever  known  to  marl  his  field  twice, 

&c. — It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  lime  was  at  this 
time  alfo  ufed  as  a  manure  in  Britain,  it  being  certainly 
made  ufe  of  in  Gaul  for  this  purpofe  at  the  time  of 
Julius  Csefar’s  invafion. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  produ¬ 
ced  great  improvements  in  agriculture,  infomuch  that 
prodigious  quantities  of  corn  were  annually  exported 
from  the  ifland  5  but  when  the  Roman  power  began  to 
decline,  this,  like  all  the  other  arts,  declined  alfo,  and 
was  almofl  totally  deflroyed  by  the  departure  of  that 
people.  The  unhappy  Britons  were  now  expofed  to 
frequent  incurfions  of  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  who  deflroy¬ 
ed  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  interrupted  them  in 
the  exercife  of  their  art.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons  in  the  year  449,  they  were  involved  in  fuch  long 
wars,  and  underwent  fo  many  calamities,  that  the  huf- 
bandmen  gradually  loft  much  of  their  (kill,  and  were  at 
laft  driven  from  thofe  parts  of  their  country  which  were 
moft  proper  for  cultivation. 

After  the  Britons  retired  into  Wales,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  laws  made  relative  to  this  art,  that  agri¬ 
culture  was  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature,  yet  their  inftruments  appear  to  have  been  very 
unartful.  It  was  enabled  that  no  man  fhould  undertake 
to  guide  a  plough  who  could  not  make  one  }  and  that 
the  driver  fhould  make  the  ropes  of  twifted  willows, 
with  which  it  was  drawn.  It  was  ufual  for  fix  or  eight 
perfons  to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety  for  fitting  out 
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one  of  thefe  ploughs,  providing  it  with  oxen  and  every¬ 
thing  neceflary  for  ploughing  \  and  many  minute  and 
curious  laws  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  fuch  fo- 
cieties.  If  any  perfon  laid  dung  on  a  field  with  the 
confent  of  the  proprietor,  he  was  by  lawr  allowed  the 
ufe  of  that  land  for  one  year.  If  the  dung  was  carried 
out  in  a  cart  in  great  abundance,  he  was  to  have  the 
ufe  of  the  land  for  three  years.  Whoever  cut  down,  a 
wood,  and  converted  the  ground  into  arable,  with  the 
confent  of  the  owner,  was  to  have  the  ufe  of  it  for  five 
years.  If  any  one  folded  his  cattle,  for  one  year,  up¬ 
on  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  another,  with  the 
owner’s  confent,  he  was  allowed  the  ufe  of  that  field 
for  four  years. 

Thus,  though  the  Britons  had  in  a  great  meafure 
loft  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  they  appear  to  have 
been  very  affiduous  in  giving  encouragement  to  fuch  as 
would  attempt  a  revival  of  it  \  but,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  things  were  not  at  prefent  in  fo  good  a  ftate. 

Thefe  reftlefs  and  haughty  warriors,  having  contract¬ 
ed  a  diftafte  and  contempt  for  agriculture,  were  at 
pains  to  ena<fl  laws  to  prevent  its  being  followed  by  any 
other  than  women  and  flaves.  When  they  firfl  arrived 
in  Britain,  they  had  110  occafion  for  this  art,  being 
fupplied  by  the  natives  with  all  the  necefTaries  of  life. 

After  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  the  Saxons 
fubfifted  chiefly  by  plunder  :  but  having  driven  out  or 
extirpated  moft  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  divided 
their  lands  among  themfelves,  they  found  themfelves  in 
danger  of  ftarving,  there  being  now  no  enemy  to  plun¬ 
der  :  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Saxon  princes  and  great  men,  who,  in  the  divi* 
fion  of  the  lands,  had  received  the  greateft  (hares,  are  faid 
to  have  fubdivided  their  eftates  into  two  parts,  which 
were  called  the  in-lands  and  the  out-lands .  The  in¬ 
lands  were  thofe  which  lay  moft  contiguous  to  the 
manfion-houfe  of  their  owner,  which  he  kept  in  his 
own  poffeflion,  and  cultivated  by  his  flaves,  under  the 
dire&ion  of  a  bailiff,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  provi- 
(ions  for  the  family.  The  out-lands  were  thofe  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  houfe,  and  were  let  to  the 
ceorls ,  or  farmers  of  thofe  times,  at  very  moderate 
rents.  By  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
who  reigned  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  a  farm  confiding  of  ten  hides, 
or  plough-lands,  was  to  pay  the  following  rent :  “  Ten 
cafks  of  honey  ;  three  hundred  loaves  of  bread  j  twelve 
cafks  of  ftrong  ale  *,  thirty  calks  of  fmall  ale  5  two 
oxen  *,  ten  w&dders  \  ten  geefe  *,  twenty  hens  *,  ten 
cheefes;  one  cafk  of  butter*,  fivefalmon;  twenty  pounds 
of  forage  ;  and  one  hundred  eels.”  From  this  low 
rent,  the  imperfection  of  agriculture  at  that  time  is 
eafily  difcoverable ;  but  it  is  ftill  more  fo  from  the  low 
prices  at  which  land  wTas  then  fold.  In  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  the  church  of  Ely,  publifhed  by  Dr  Gale, 
there  are  accounts  of  many  purchafes  of  lands  by  /Edel- 
wold  the  founder  of  that  church,  and  by  other  bene¬ 
factors,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  in  the 
tenth  century.  By  a  companion  of  thefe  accounts  it 
appears,  that  the  ordinary  price  of  an  acre  of  the  beft 
land  in  that  part  of  England,  in  thofe  times,  was  no 
more  than  1 6  Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four  {hillings  of 
our  money  :  a  very  trifling  price,  even  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  other  commodities  at  the  fame  time :  for,  by 
O  o  2  comparing 
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comparing  other  accounts,  it  appears,  that  four  fheep 
were  then  equal  in  value  to  an  acre  of  the  bed  land, 
and  one  horfe  of  the  fame  value  with  three  acres.  The 
frequent  and  deplorable  famines  which  afflicted  England 
about  this  time,  are  further  initances  of  the'wretched 
flate  of  agriculture.  In  1043,  a  quarter  of  wheat  fold 
for  60  Saxon  pennies  (15  of  our  (hillings),  at  that 
time  equal  in  value  to  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  our 
money  now. 

The  invaiion  of  the  Normans,  in  1066,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ,  for,  by 
that  event,  many  thoufands  of  hufbandmen  from  Flan¬ 
ders,  France,  and  Normandy,  fettled  in  Britain,  ob¬ 
tained  edates  or  farms,  and  cultivated  them  after  the 
manner  of  their  country.  The  implements  of  hufban- 
dry,  ufed  at  this  time,  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
employed  at  prefent  ;  but  fome  of  them  were  lefs  per¬ 
fect  in  their  condrudlion.  The  plough,  for  example, 
had  but  one  (lilt  or  handle,  which  the  ploughman 
guided  with  one  hand,  having  in  his  other  hand  an  in- 
Arument  which  fcrved  both  for  cleaning  and  mending 
the  plough,  as  well  as  for  breaking  the  clods.  The 
Norman  plough  had  two  wheels  }  and  in  the  light  foil 
of  Normandy  was  commonly  drawn  by  one  or  two 
oxen  ;  but,  in  England,  a  greater  number  was  often 
necelfary.  In  Wales,  the  perfon  who  conduced  the 
oxen  in  the  plough  walked  backwards.  Their  carts, 
harrows,  feythes,  Tickles,  and  flails,  from  the  figures 
of  them  dill  remaining,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  of 
the  fame  conftru&ion  with  thofe  that  are  now  ufed.  In 
Wales,  they  did  not  ufe  a  fickle  for  reaping  their  corns, 
but  an  indrument  like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  with  a 
wooden  handle  at  each  end. — Their  chief  manure  next 
to  dung,  feems  dill  to  have  been  marl.  Summer  fal¬ 
lowing  of  lands  defigned  for  wheat,  and  ploughing 
them  leveral  times,  appear  to  have  been  frequent  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Englifh  farmers  in  this  period. 

We  are,  after  all,  very  much  in  the  dark  with  refpeff 
to  the  date  and  progrefs  of  agriculture  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  previous  to  the  fourteenth  century.  That  it  was 
pretty  generally  pradlifed,  efpecially  in  the  eadern, 
fouth,  and  midland  parts  of  England,  is  certain  }  but 
of  the  mode,  and  the  fuccefs,  wTe  are  left  almofl  totally 
ignorant.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
howTever,  it  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  as  a  fcience, 
and  received  very  great  improvement. 

At  this  time  our  countryman  Fitzherbert,  judge  of 
the  common-pleas,  fhone  forth  with  didinguiflied  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  practical  parts  of  hufhandry.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  fird  Englifliman  who  dudied  the  na¬ 
ture  of  foils  and  the  laws  of  vegetation  with  philofophi- 
cal  attention.  On  thefe  he  formed  a  theory  confirmed 
by  experiments,  and  rendered  the  fludy  pleafing  as  well 
as  profitable,  by  realizing  the  principles  of  the  ancients, 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  country.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  publifhed  two  treatifes  on  this  fubjedl  :  the 
fird,  entitled  The  Book  of  Hufbandry,  appeared  in  1534$ 
and  the  fecond,  called  The  Book  of  Surveying  and  Im¬ 
provements,  in  1539.  Thefe  books,  being  written  at 
a  time  when  philofophy  and  fcience  were  but  jufi  emer¬ 
ging  from  that  gloom  in  which  they  had  long  been  bu¬ 
ried,  wxre  doubtlefs  replete  with  many  errors  5  but  they 
contained  the  rudiments  of  true  knowledge,  and  revived 
the  fludy  and  love  of  an  art,  the  advantages  of  wdiich 
were  obvious  to  men  of  the  lead  reflection.  We  there¬ 


fore  find  that  Fitzherbert’s  books  on  agriculture  foon 
raifed  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  his  countrymen  and  many 
treatifes  of  the  fame  kind  fucceflively  appeared,  which 
time  has  however  deprived  us  of,  or  at  lead  they  are 
become  fo  very  fcarce  as  only  to  be  found  in  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  curious. 

About  the  year  1600,  France  made  fome  confider- 
able  efforts  to  revive  the  arts  of  hufbandry,  as  appears 
from  feveral  large  works,  particularly  Les  Moyens  de 
devenlr  Riche ;  and  the  Cofmopohte,  by  Bernard  de 
Palifly,  a  poor  porter,  who  feems  to  have  been  placed 
by  fortune  in  a  dation  for  w7hich  nature  never  intend¬ 
ed  him  \  Le  Theatre  d’ Agriculture,  by  Deferres  5  and 
X’ Agriculture  et  Maifon  Rufique,  by  Meflfs  Etienne, 
Liebault,  &c. 

Nearly  in  the  fame  period,  the  fkilful  practice  of  huf¬ 
bandry  became  more  prevalent  among  this  people  and 
the  Flemings  than  the  publifhing  of  books  on  the  fub- 
jeft.  Their  intention  feemed  to  be  that  of  carrying  on 
a  private  lucrative  employment,  without  inflru&ing 
their  neighbours.  Whoever  therefore  became  defirous  of 
copying  their  method  of  agriculture,  w7as  obliged  to 
vifit  that  country,  and  make  his  own  remarks  on  their 
practice. 

The  principal  idea  they  had  of  hufbandry  wa?,  by 
keeping  the  lands  clean  and  in  fine  tilth,  to  make  a 
farm  refemble  a  garden  as  nearly  as  pofiible. 

Such  an  excellent  principle,  at  fird  fetting  out,  led 
them  of  courfe  to  undertake  the  culture  of  fmall  farms 
only,  wThich  they  kept  free  from  wreeds,  continually 
turning  the  ground,  and  manuring  it  plentifully  and 
judicioufly.  •  When  they  had  by  this  method  brought 
the  foil  to  a  proper  degree  of  cleanlinefs,  health,  and 
fw7eetnefs,  they  chiefly  cultivated  the  more  delicate 
grades,  as  the  furefl  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  pro¬ 
fit  upon  a  fmall  edate,  without  the  expence  of  keep¬ 
ing  many  draught  horfes  and  fervants.  A  few7  years 
experience  w?as  fufficient  to  convince  them,  that  ten- 
acres  of  the  bed  vegetables  for  feeding  cattle,  properly 
cultivated,  would  maintain  a  larger  dock  of  grazing 
animals  than  forty  acres  of  common  farm  grafs  on 
land  badly  cultivated.  They  alfo  found,  that  the  bed 
vegetables  for  this  purpofe  were  lucerne,  faintfoin,  tre¬ 
foil  of  mod  kinds,  field-turnips,  &c. 

The  grand  political  fecret  of  their  hufbandry,  there¬ 
fore,  confided  in  letting  farms  on  improvement.  They 
ate  faid  alfo  to  have  difeovered  nine  forts  of  manure  y 
but  what  they  all  were,  we  are  not  particularly  in¬ 
formed.  We  find,  however,  that  marl  wTas  one  of 
them  $  the  ufc  and  virtues  of  which  appear  alfo  to  have 
been  w7ell  knovm  in  this  kingdom  two  hundred  years 
ago,  although  it  w7as  afterwards  much  neglected.  I  hey 
w^ere  the  fird  people  among  the  moderns  who  plough¬ 
ed  in  green  crops  for  the  fake  of  fertilizing  the  foil  y 
and  who  confined  their  (heep  at  night  in  large  (heds 
built  on  purpofe,  the  floors  of  which  wrere  covered 
writh  fand  or  virgin  earth,  & c.  which  the  fhepherd  cart¬ 
ed  avTay  each  morning  to  the  compofl  dunghill. 

In  England,  during  the  civil  wars,  though  the  ope¬ 
rations  and  improvements  in  hufbandry  fullered  fome 
temporary  checks,  there  flouriihed  feveral  excellent 
waiters  on  the  fubjeft,  and  the  art  itfelf  received  con- 
fiderable  encouragement.  Sir  Hugh  Platt  was  one  of 
the  mod  ingenious  hufljandmen  of  the  age  in  w  hich  he 
lived  ;  yet  fo  great  was  hismodedy,  that  all  his  works, 

except 
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except  his  Paradile  of  Flora,  feem  to  be  pofthumous. 
He  held  a  correfpondence  with  moil  of  the  lovers  and 
patrons  of  agriculture  and  gardening  in  England  5  and 
fuch  was  the  juftice  and  modefty  of  his  temper,  that  he 
always  named  the  author  of  every  difcovery  communi¬ 
cated  to  him.  Perhaps  no  man  in  any  age  difcovered, 
or  at  leaft  brought  into  ufe,  fo  many  new  kinds  of  ma¬ 
nure.  This  wall  be  evident  to  thofe  wdio  read  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  compel!  and  covered  dunghills,  and  his 
judicious  obfervations  on  the  fertilizing  qualities  lodged 
in  fait,  ftreet  dirt,  and  the  fullage  of  ftreets  in  great 
cities,  clay,  fullers  earth,  moorilh  earths,  dunghills 
made  in  layers,  fern,  hair,  calcination  of  all  vegetables, 
inalt  dull,  wallow  tree  earth,  foapers  afhes,  urine,  marl, 
and  broken  potlherds. 

Gabriel  Plattes  may  be  faid  to  have  been  an  origi¬ 
nal  genius  in  hufbandry.  He  began  his  obfervations 
at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  continued  them  down  to  the  Commonwealth.  But 
.notwithftanding  the  great  merit  of  this  writer,  and  the 
effential  fervice  he  had  rendered  his  country  by  his 
waitings,  the  public  ungratefully  fuffered  him  to  ftarve 
and  perifh  in  the  ftreets  of  London  ;  nor  had  he  a  Ihirt 
on  his  back  when  he  died. 

Samuel  Hartlib,  a  celebrated  writer  on  agriculture 
in  the  laft  century,  wras  highly  efteemed  and  beloved 
by  Milton,  and  other  great  men  of  his  time.  In  the 
preface  to  his  wrork  entitled  his  Legacy ,  he  laments 
that  no  public  director  of  hufbandry  was  eftablifhed  in 
England  by  authority ;  and  that  we  had  not  adopted 
the  Flemifli  method  of  letting  farms  upon  improve¬ 
ment.  This  remark  of  Hartlib’s  procured  him  a  penlion 
of  iool.  a-year  from  CromwTell  ;  and  the  waiter  after¬ 
wards,  the  better  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  his  benefac¬ 
tor,  procured  Dr  Beatti’s  excellent  annotation  on  the 
Legacy,  with  other  valuable  papers  from  his  numerous 
correfpondents. 

The  time  in  wdiich  Hartlib  flourifhed  feems  to  have 
been  an  era  when  the  Englifh  hufbandry  rofe  to  great 
perfection,  compared  with  that  of  former  ages  ;  for 
the  preceding  wars  had  impoverifhed  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  of  courfe  made  them  induftrious.  They 
found  the  cultivation  of  their  owui  lands  to  be  the  moll 
profitable  ftation  they  could  fill.  But  this  wife  turn 
W’as  not  of  long  continuance.  At  the  Reftoration, 
they  generally  became  infe&ed  with  that  intoxication 
and  love  of  pleafure  which  fucceeded.  All  their  in- 
duftry  and  knowledge  were  exchanged  for  neglect  and 
diflipation ;  and  huibandry  defcended  almoft  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  common  farmers. 

Evelyn  was  the  firft  writer  who  infpired  his  country¬ 
men  with  a  dcfire  of  reviving  the  ftudy  of  agriculture  5 
and  he  was  followed  by  the  famous  Jethro  Tull.  The 
former,  by  his  admirable  treatifes  on  earth  and  on 
planting,  and  the  latter,  by  fhowing  the  fuperior  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  drill  hufbandry,  excited  numbers  to 
bring  their  theory  to  the  teft  of  fair  experiment. 

Many  valuable  and  capital  improvements  have  fince 
that  period  been  made  in  Englifh  hufbandry  :  and  thefe 
great  men  have  been  fucceeded  by  a- variety  of  waiters, 
many  of  whom  have  done  effential  fervice,  by  enlight¬ 
ening  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  and  exciting  them 
to  emulation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  Ireland  began 
to  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  art  of  huibandry. 


It  mull  indeed  be  confeffed,  that  the  Iritli  had  very 
ftrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  waetchcd  method  of 
agriculture,  till  Blyth  opened  their  eyes  by  his  excel¬ 
lent  waitings.  Since  that  time,  a  fpirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  has  more  or  lefs  been  promoted,  and  in  many  in- 
ftances  carried  on  with  great  zeal,  by  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  gentry  of  that  kingdom.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  Tranfa£tions  of 
the  Dublin  Society-  for  encouraging  Hufbandry  are 
now  cited  by  all  foreigners  in  their  memoirs  relating 
to  that  fubjeft.  And  the  obfervations  of  that  difcern- 
ing  and  judicious  writer,  Arthur  Young,  Efq.  in  his 
Tour  through  that  kingdom,  fhow,  that  in  many  re- 
fpeels  improvements  there  have  of  late  years  made  a 
progrefs  nearly  as  rapid  as  in  England. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  molt  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  by  a  fort  of  tacit  confent,  applied 
themfelves  to  the  lludy  of  agriculture,  and  continued  to 
do  fo,  more  or  lefs,  amidft  the  univerfal  confufion  that 
fucceeded. 

The  French  found,  by  repeated  experience,  that, 
they  could  never  maintain  a  long  wrar,  or  procure  a  to¬ 
lerable  peace,  unlefs  they  could  raife  corn  enough  to 
fupport  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  fubmit  to  harfh  terms  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  pe- 
rifh  by  famine  on  the  other.  This  occafioned  the  king 
to  give  public  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  even 
to  be  prefent  at  the  making  of  feveral  experiments. 
The  great,  and  the  rich  of  various  ranks  and  llations, 
followed  his  example ;  and  even  the  ladies  were  can¬ 
didates  for  a  (hare  of  fame  in  this  public-fpirited  and 
commendable  undertaking. 

During  the  hurry  and  diftreffes  of  France  in  the  wTar 
of  1 756,  confiderable  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture. 
Prize  queftions  were  annually  propofed  in  their  rural 
academies,  particularly  thofe  of  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux  ; 
and  many  judicious  obfervations  w’ere  made  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  improving  agriculture  in  Britanny. 

After  the  conclufion  of  that  wrar  in  1763,  mat¬ 
ters  were  carried  on  there  with  great  vigour.  The 
univerfity  of  Amiens  made  various  proposals  for  ■  the 
advancement  of  hufbandry  5  and  the  marquis  de  Tour- 
billy  (a  writer  who  proceeded  chiefly  on  experience) 
had  the  principal  direction  of  a  georgical  fociety  efta- 
hlifhed  at  Tours. 

The  fociety  at  Rouen  alfo  deferves  notice  ;  nor  did 
the  king  and  his  minifters  think  it  unworthy  their  at¬ 
tention.  There  foon  exifted  about  fifteen  focieties  ia 
France,  eftablifhed  by  royal  approbation,  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  agriculture  j  and  thefe  had  twenty  co-ope¬ 
rating  focieties  belonging  to  them. 

About  this  time  vigorous  exertions  began  to  be  made 
in  Ruflia  to  introduce  the  moll  approved  fyftem  of 
hufbandry  which  had  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Eu-  • 
rope.  The  late  emprefs  fent  feveral  gentlemen  into 
Britain  and  other  countries  to  ftudy  agriculture,  and 
gave  it  all  poflible  encouragement  in  her  own  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  art  of  agriculture  has  alfo  been  for  many  year3 
publicly  taught  in  the  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  German 
univerfities,  where  the  profeffors  may  render  effe&ual 
fervice  to  their  refpective  countries,  if  they  underftar.d 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  fpeculative  part,  and  can 
converfe  wdth  as  much  advantage  W'itfl  the  faring  as 
with  Virgil  .and  Columella. 
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Even  Italy  lias  not  been  totally  inactive.  The  Nea¬ 
politans  of  this  age  have  condefcended  to  recur  to  the 
firit  rudiments  of  revived  hufbandry,  and  begun  to  ftu- 
dy  anew  the  Agricultural  Sydein  of  Crefcenzio,  firfl 
publiihed  in  1478.  The  people  of  Bergamo  have  pur- 
fued  the  fame  plan,  and  given  a  new  edition  of  the  Ri- 
cordo  d’  Agricultural  de  Tarello,  fird  publiflied  in  1577. 
The  duchy  of  Tufcany  has  imbibed  the  fame  fpirit 
of  improvement.  A  private  gentleman,  above  40 
years  lince,  left  his  whole  fortune  to  endow  an  acade¬ 
my  of  agriculture.  The  fird  ecclefiadic  in  the  duchy 
was  prefident  of  this  fociety,  and  many  of  the  chief  no¬ 
bility  were  members. 

His  Sardinian  majefly  alfo  fent  perfons  to  learn 
the  different  mo4es  of  practice  in  foreign  countries  5 
and  made  fome  fpirited  attempts  to  edabliih  a  better 
method  of  agriculture  among  his  fubje£ls. 

In  Poland,  alfo,  M.  de  Bielufki,  grand  marfhal  of 
the  crown,  made  many  fuccefsful  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  new  hufbandry  among  his  countrymen } 
and  procured  the  bell  indruments  for  that  purpofe  from 
France,  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Hollanders  are  the  only  people  now  in  Europe 
who  feem  to  look  upon  agriculture  with  indifference. 
Except  the  fingle  collateral  indance  of  draining  their 
fens  and  moraffes,  they  have  fcarcely  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  it ;  and  even  this  feems  to  have  proceeded  more 
from  the  motive  of  felf-prefervation,  than  any  love  of, 
or  difpofition  to,  hufbandry. 

In  the  year  1759,  a  few  ingenious  and  public-fpi- 
rited  men  at  Berne  in  Switzerland  eftablifhcd  a  fociety 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  rural  econo¬ 
mics.  In  that  fociety  were  many  men  of  great  weight 
in  the  republic,  and  moft  of  them  perfons  of  a  true 
call  for  making  improvements  in  hufbandry,  being 
enabled  to  join  the  praflice  with  the  theory. 

Nor  mufl  we  here  omit  to  mention,  that  the  juflly 
celebrated  Linnoeus  and  his  difciples  have  performed 
great  things  in  the  north  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
difcovering  new  kinds  of  profitable  and  well-tafted 
food  for  cattle.  About  the  fame  time,  SwTeden  be¬ 
llowed  fuccefsful  labours'  on  a  foil  which  had  before 
been  looked  upon  as  cold,  barren,  and  incapable  of 
melioration.  Of  this  the  Stockholm  Memoirs  will  be 
a  lading  monument. 

Denmark,  and  many  of  the  courts  in  Germany,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fame  example.  Woollen  manufactures  were 
encouraged,  and  his  Danifli  majefly  fent  three  perfons 
into  Arabia  Felix  to  make  remarks,  and  bring  over 
fuch  plants  and  trees  as  would  be  ufeful  in  hufbandry, 
building,  and  rural  affairs. 

The  duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  alfo,  a  country  by  no 
means  unfertile,  but  even  friendly  to  corn  and  paflure- 
age,  has  contributed  its  afiidance  towards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  having  more  than  50  years  fince 
publifhed  14  economical  relations  at  Stutgard. 

Neither  mufl  we  forget  the  very  affiduous  attention 
of  the  learned  in  Leipfic  and  Hanover  to  this  import¬ 
ant  object.  During  the  rage  and  devadation  of  a  long 
war,  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace ,  witnefs  the 
journal  d' Agriculture  printed  at  Leipfic,  and  the  Re - 
cueils  d' Hanover  printed  in  that  city. 

Even  Spain,  conflitutionally  and  habitually  inaCtive 
on  fuch  occafions,  in  fpite  of  all  their  natural  indo¬ 
lence,  and  the  prejudices  of  bigotry,  invited  Linnteus, 
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wi^h  the  offer  of  a  large  penfion,  to  fuperintend  a  col¬ 
lege  founded  for  the  purpofe  of  making  new  inquiries 
into  the  hiflory  of  nature  and  the  art  of  agriculture. 

Among  the  Japanefe,  agriculture  is  in  great  re¬ 
pute  5  and  among  the  Chinefe  it  is  diflinguifhed  and 
encouraged  by  the  court  beyond  all  other  fciences. 

The  emperor  of  China  yearly,  at  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  goes  to  plough  in  perfon,  attended  by  all  the 
princes  and  grandees  of  the  empire.  The  ceremony  is 
performed  with  great  folemnity  5  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  fncrifice,  which  the  emperor,  as  high-priefl,  of¬ 
fers  to  Chang-Ti,  to  enfure  a  plentiful  crop  in  favouv 
of  his  people. 

But,  without  any  improper  partiality  to  our  own 
country,  we  are  fully  judified  in  afferting,  that  Bri¬ 
tain  alone  exceeds  all  modern  nations  in  hufbandry  $ 
and  from  the  fpirit  which  for  the  lafl  twenty  years 
has  animated  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  to 
become  the  liberal  patrons  of  improvement,  there 
is  reafon  to  hope  that  this  mofl  ufeful  of  arts  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  carried  to  a. greater  pitch  of  perfec¬ 
tion  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained  in  any  age  or 
country. — The  Royal  Society,  the  Bath  Society,  and 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Sec.  in  particular,  have  been  fig- 
nally  ufeful  in  this  refpeCl  *,  and  the  other  alfociations> 
which  are  now  edablifhed  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  co-operate  with  them  in  forwarding  their  lau¬ 
dable  defign.  * 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  exertion  of  public  focie- 
ties,  excellent  and  honourable  as  they  are,  that  all  our 
modern  improvements  in  agriculture  owe  their  origin. 

To  the  natural  genius  of  the  people  have  been  added 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  nations  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  This  accumulated  mafs  of  knowledge 
has  been  arranged,  .divided,  and  fubdivided  \  and  af¬ 
ter  palling  the  tefl  of  practical  experiments,  the  effen- 
tial  and  moll  valuable  parts  of  it  have  been  preferved, 
improved,  and  amply  diffufed  in  the  works  of  Lord 
Karnes,  Mr  Young,  Stillingfleet,  Dr  Hunter,  Ander¬ 
son,  Dickfon,  Ellis,  Randal,  Lifle,  Marfhal,  Mortimer, 

Duhamel,  Bradley,  Kent,  Mills,  and  a  few  other  writ¬ 
ers  upon  this  great  art  of  rendering  mankind  happy, 
wealthy,  and  powerful. 

We  alfo  remark  with  much  fatisfa&ion,  that  the 
Britifh  government  has  of  late  years  thought  lit  to  ren¬ 
der  the  improvement  of  agriculture  an  objeCt  of  public 
attention  and  encouragement,  by  the  inllitution  of  a  g 
board  of  agriculture . — About  the  year  1790,  Sir  John  The  boar4 
Sinclair,  Bart,  invited  the  clergy  of  the  church  ofofagricul- 
Scotland  to  tranfmit  to  him  defcriptions  of  the  date  of ture* 
their  different  parifhes,  with  a  view  to  the  publication 
of  what  is  called  a  Stati/tical  Account  of  Scotland ’.  The 
whole  members  of  this  body  having  readily  complied 
with  his  requed,  a  work  in  20  volumes  oCtavo  wTas 
compiled  from  the  materials  afforded  by  them,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
population  of  the  country.  The  fame  gentleman,  a- 
bout  that  period,  was  alfo  aCtive  in  obtaining  the  in- 
ditution  of  a  private  fociety,  called  She  Britijh  Wool 
Society ,  which  was  very  fuccefsful  in  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  the  improvement  of  that  important 
article  of  national  growth  and  manufacture.  By  thefe 
patriotic  exertions,  having  acquired  a  confiderable  fiiare 
of  popularity,  he  was  encouraged  on  15th  May  1793, 
to  make  a  motion  in  the  koufe  of  commons,  of  which 
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7  he  was  a  member,  for  an  addrefs  to  the  crown,  recom-  Efq.  fo  well  known  for  his  agricultural  publications, 
mending  the  inditution  of  a  board  of  agriculture.  The  was  appointed  fecretary.  9 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr  Pitt,  on  perceiving  The  regular  fittings  of  the  board  did  not  commence  Co“; 
that  the  propofal  was  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  till  23d  January  1794?  hnce  which  time  it  has  conti-  ^  ^ 

houfe,  gave  it  a  decided  fupport,  and  on  the  17th  May,  nued  to  exert  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  aduvity  mtings# 

to  which  the  debate  had  been  adjourned,  the  motion  edablifhing  an  extenfiye  foreign  correspondence,  and l  in 
was  carried  for  an  addrefs  to  his  majelly  to  inditute  procuring  and  publiffimg  every  kind  of  ufeful  domeltic 
fuch  a  board,  at  an  expence  not  exceeding  3000I. — In  agricultural  intelligence,  fome  Specimens  of  whic  we 
confequence  of  this  application,  a  charter  patted  the  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  notice.  This  board, 
great  Seal,  incorporating  the  members  of  adminiilration  foon  after  its  .inditution,  alfo  employed  perlons  01 
lor  the  time,  with  the  archbiihops  of  Canterbury  and  known  reputation  to  prepare  agricultural  Surveys  of 
York,  and  all  their  fucceffors  in  office,  together  with  every  county  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain. — Many  of 
certain  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  into  a  board  or  thefe  Surveys  have  been  publiffied,  and  form  treatifes 
Society,  by  the  name  of  the  Boat'd  or  Society  for  the  upon  this  important  art,  which,  for  extent  of  intelli- 
encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  internal  improvement ,  gence  and  ability  of  execution,  have  not  been  ex- 
under  the  patronage  of  the  crown  *,  with  power  to  the  ceeded  in  any  age  or  country.  The  boaid  has  alfo  ob- 
members  to  ele£l  office-bearers  and  fucceftors  to  them-  tamed  parliamentary  rewards  to  Some  individuals  01 
Selves  :  and  in  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  ap-  important  difeoveries,  and  has  offered  premiums  for 
pointed  to  be  the  firll  prefident,  to  continue  in  bffice  effays  or  treatifes  upon  Subjects  connefled  with  the  pur- 
till  25th  March  following  '7  Sir  John  Caul,  Bart,  was  pofe  of  its  inflitution,  which,  have,  produced  a  great 
appointed  to  be  the  fird  treafurer,  and  Edward  Young,  variety  of  valuable  and  ingenious  difquifitions. 
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IN  an  art  that  is  So  neceffary  to  mankind,  and  that 
has  been  fo  univerfally  praflifed,  it  might  perhaps 
be  expedled,  that  the  principles  upon  which  its  opera- 
10  tions  depend,  would  have  been  by  this  time  completely 
The  theory  anj  accurately  invefligated,  and  confequently  that  a 
ture^de"  corre<^-  theory  of  agriculture  could  eafily  be  exhibited, 
fective.  ~  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  Singular,  that,  in  this  mofl  ufeful  of  all  arts,  the 
theory  fhould  dill  be  more  deferiive  than  in  almofl  any 
Science  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  for  the  human  race,  that  in  mofl  cafes,  or  at 
lead  in  all  important  arts,  they  fucceed  better  in  prac¬ 
tice  than  in  {peculation.  During  many  ages,  various 
artifls  were  accuflomed  to  extradl  the  mofl  ordinary, 
but  mofl  ufeful  metals,  from  the  date  of  ore  or  earth 
in  which  nature  produces  them,  and  to  reduce  them 
back  from  their  metallic  form  and  ludre,  to  a  date  of 
ore  or  earth  again.  Thefe  artids  were  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  fuccefs  of  their  ope¬ 
rations  depended  \  and  it  is  only  within  thefe  few  years 
that  fome  ingenious  chemids  have  fuccefsfully  invedi- 
gated  the  nature  of  thefe  proceffes,  and  have  explained 
what  they  have  called  the  oxygenation  and  difoxygena- 
tion  of  metals.  The  fame  thing  has  happened  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Men  have  often  cultivated  the  ground  well,  while 
ri  they  have  {peculated  ill  concerning  the  mode  of  doing  fo. 
Difficulty  Various  reafons  render  it  dill  more  difficult  to  form 
ot  forming  a  compiete  theory  of  agriculture,  than  of  chemidry, 
mechanics,  or  other  arts.  In  agriculture,  an  experi¬ 
ment  cannot  be  made  in  an  indant,  or  even  in  an  hour, 
or  in  a  day  or  two.  A  whole  feafon  mud  pafs  away 
before  a  Single  experiment  can  be  performed,  and  after 
all,  as  in  other  arts,  the  inquirer  after  truth  may  be 
milled  by  fome  unobferved  circumdances.  Some  fa£l, 
quite  foreign  to  the  experiment  itfelf,  aridng  out  of  the 
peculiar  date  of  the  foil,  or  of  the  train  of  feafons,  may 
produce  plentiful  crops  for  a  year  or  two,  though,  in 
ordinary  circumdances,  no  fuch  effeft  would  follow  *, 
and  the  ingenious  contriver  of  the  experiment,  who 
thought  he  had  made  an  important  difeoveryj  may  af¬ 


terwards  derive  from  it  only  difappointment  and  morti¬ 
fication.  But  human  life  is  too  fhort  to  admit  of  a  very 
great  variety  of  agricultural  experiments  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  individual.  After  a  few  feafons,  he 
mud  leave  his  place  to  be  occupied  by  a  new'  inquirer, 
poffeffed  of  a  different  charafler  and  of  different  view's. 
Unfortunately,  till  of  late  years,  it  w  as  not  ufual  for 
hufbandmen  to  publifh,  and  thus  to  immortalize  and 
diffufe  over  whole  nations,  the  refult  of  their  private 
experience  and  reflections.  Scattered  over  the  face  oS 
great  countries,  and  having  little  intercourfe  with  fo¬ 
reigners,  or  even  with  each  other,  they  knew'  little  of 
~  wffiat  was  done  by  men  engaged  in  the  fame  profeffiqn, 
though  at  no  great  didance. — In  this  w*ay,  the  benefit 
of  local  difeoveries  wTas  not  communicated  to  the  world 
at  large,  nor  was  an  opportunity  afforded  of  eradicating 
local  prejudices  and  erroneous  praChces.  As  the  date 
of  this  valuable  profeffion  is  now  rapidly  altering  in 
thefe  refpeCls,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  are  fad  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  a  period  at  which  it  wdll  be  poffible 
to  exhibit  a  clear  and  corred  theory  of  agriculture,  . or 
to  arrange  under  a  few'  fimple  heads  the  rules  or  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  praClice  of  the  art  depends. — 

What  wc  are  now  to  offer,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as 
perfeCl,  nor  even  as  poffefling  any  nearer  approxima¬ 
tion  towards  a  perfeCl  theory  of  the  hufbandman’s  art  \ 
but  merely,  fuch  a  general  datement  of  its  principles 
as  refults  from  the  degree  of  information  hitherto  col¬ 
lected  upon  the  fubjefl.  ^  12 

A  theory,  or  general  view7  of  the  principles  of  agri-  What  it 
culture  feems  neceffarily  to  refolve  itfelf  into  the  two 
following  invedigations :  id,  To  inquire  among  the 
great  variety  of  vegetables  that  exid  in  nature,  what 
particular  plants  ought  to  be  regarded  as  mpft  worthy 
of  cultivation  :  and  2dly,  To  confider  the  bed  mode  of 
cultivating  with  fuccefs  the  plants  thus  fele&ed.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  fird  of  thefe  divifions  of  the  fub-  The  value 
je£t,  or  the  vegetables  that  ought  to  be  chofen  as  mod  vegeta- 
valuable  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  value  of  a  plant  is  of  two  kinds,  alfo  fate,  orrfciat-v^ 

relative ; 
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relative  .*  The  abfolute  value  of  a  plant  depends  upon 
its  fitncfs  to  afford  fubfiffence  to  the  human  fpecies, 
whereas  its  relative  value  confifts  of  the  tendency  which 
the  cultivation  of  it  will  have  to  enrich  a  particular 
hufbandman,  or  clafs  of  hufbandmen,  either  becaufe 
their  lands  are  well  adapted  for  its  growth,  or  becaufe 
there  is  a  ready  market  for  it  in  the  vicinity,  where  it 
bears  a  high  price. 

Concerning  the  abfolute  value  of  plants,  or  their 
tendency  to  afford  fubfiffence  to  mankind,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  fome  plants  are  directly  ufeful  or  valu¬ 
able,  becaufe  they  are  immediately  confirmed  as  food 
by  man,  fuch  as  wheat,  oats,  or  potatoes  3  whereas 
mankind  derive  fubfiffence  from  another  clafs  of  plants, 
only  in  an  indireSi  manner,  by  giving  them  to  cattle, 
and  afterwards  eating  the  flefh  of  thefe  cattle*  as  hap¬ 
pens  with  regard  to  grafs  and  ftraw  of  all  kinds. 


Sect.  I.  Of  Vegetables  to  be  cultivated  as  Food  for 
Man, 

15 

Men  feed  Some  vegetables  afford  fubfiffence  to  the  human  fpe- 
t>n  fruits  cies  j^y  means  of  the  fruit  that  grows  upon  them,  which 
and  roots.  ]lau^s?  anc]  \ s  brought  to  Maturity  in  the  air,  at  the 
fummit  of  their  Items.  Other  vegetables  derive  their 
value  from  producing  roots  which  come  to  maturity  in 
the  bofom  of  the  foil,  and  are  dug  from  thence  to  b'e 
con  fumed  by  mankind. 

Fruit  trees  Of  fruit-bearing  vegetables,  thofe  called  trees,  which 
not  trailed  rife  aloft  with  a  ftrong  trunk,  are  the  mod  permanent 
to  for  food,  ancj  remarkable.  It  is  faid  that  a  fpot  of  ground,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  forne  kinds  of  trees  fuch  as  chefnuts  or  dates, 
is  capable  of  producing  a  very  great  portion  of  food, 
ufeful  for  the  fupport  of  the  human  fpecies.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  attending  the  Cultivation  of  fuch  vegetables, 
would  be  that,  after  the  trees  are  planted,  and  fecured 
by  fences  for  a  few  years  againff  animals,  they  would  for 
ever  after,  or  at  lead  for  many  years,  continue  to  grow 
and  flourifh  without  care  or  labour.  It  docs  not  appear, 
however,  that  in  any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
foreffs  of  fruit-bearing  trees  have  been  reared  with  a 
view  to  afford  fubfiffence  to  the  community.  For  this 
1<7  two  reafons  maybe  affigned.  In  the  firft  place,  a  con- 

becaufe  fiderable  number  of  years  muff  elapfe,  before  fuch  plants 

they  ripen  -could  arrive  at  maturity,  and  fulfil  the  putpofe  of  their 
are^de>  aiK*  deftination.  Of  whatever  ufe  therefore  they  might  be 
ftroyed  in  t0  Attire  ages,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  afford  little 
war.  benefit  to  the  generation  which  planted  them.  But  in 
^  queftion  about  fubfiffence,  mankind  are  ufually  under 
the  neceffity  of  confidering  their  own  immediate  wants, 
and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  the  cultivation  of  fuch 
plants,  as  afford  the  mod  fpeedy  reward  for  the  efforts 
of  their  induffry.  Another  reafon  for  preferring  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  fmall  annual  plants,  to  the  greater  and  more  per¬ 
manent  produ&ions  of  nature,  would  arife,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  from  the  turbulent  ftate  of  fociety 
and  the  frequency  of  wars.  A  community  that  fhould 
depend  for  its  fubfiffence  upon  the  fruit  of  foreft  trees, 
might  be  ruined  for  half  a  century  by  the  inroad  of 
an  enemy.  An  example  of  this  was  exhibited  in  the  war 
between  Great  Britain,  and  her  North  American  colo^ 
nies.  When  the  parent  ftate  hired  the  favages  on  the 
weftern  frontier,  to  join  her  party  and  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  colonifts,  the  latter  retaliated  upon  the  favages 
in  the  following  manner.  Several  of  the  colonies  united 
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in  fending  an  expedition  againff  the  Indians.  The  bodies  Vegetables 
of  militia  employed  upon  this  expedition,  were  furprifed  Food  for 
to  find  fmall  com  fields  around  a  confiderable  number  of  . 

the  Indian  hamlets.  They  were  not  fatisfied  however 
with  deftroying  the  huts  of  the  natives,  and  thefe  incipi¬ 
ent  efforts  of  favage  induffry  3  but  they  anxioufly  fought 
out  and  deftroyed  every  fruit-bearing  tree  that  they 
found  in  their  progrefs  of  almoft  a  thoufand  miles,  there¬ 
by  rendering  the  wildernefs  utterly  uninhabitable  to 
a  people  deftitute  of  agriculture,  and  who  could  not 
always  depend  for  fubfiffence  upon  their  fuccefs  in  hunt¬ 
ing.  From  this  example  we  fee  that  the  frequent  vrars 
arifing  from  the  barbarous  chara&er  of  ancient  nations, 
would  compel  them  to  feek  fubfiffence,  not  from  the 
fruit  of  foreft  trees,  but  from  grain  which  fpeedily  ar¬ 
rives  at  maturity,  and  which  when  deftroyed  can  foon 
be  renewed.  Thus  war  becomes  a  lefs  wafteful  fcourge 
to  the  human  race,  and  communities  are  enabled  fpeed¬ 
ily  to  recover  from  the  devaftation  which  it  produces. 

Had  the  nations  of  Europe  depended  for  fubfiffence, 
upon  any  fruits  which  could  not  be  fpeedily  reftored 
when  deftroyed,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  late  fangui- 
nary  conflict,  the  greater  number  of  them  muff  have 
been  irretrievably  ritined.  l8 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  plants  of  an-  Men  rathe** 
nual  growth,  as  a  fource  of  fubfiffence,  is  favourable  to  truft  to 
the  permanence  of  civilization  in  the  world;  and  that  be-  Sram* 
fore  nations  can  venture  to  rely  for  their  fubfiffence  upon 
the  fruit  of  plants  of  flower  growth,  their  chara&er  muff 
have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  moral  amelioration  far  fu- 
perior  to  what  it  has  ever  been  known  to  poffefs. 

Of  annual  plants  cultivated  for  fruit,  wheat  has  al¬ 
ways  been  accounted  the  moft  valuable.  This  has  pro¬ 
bably  arifen  from  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the 
flour  of  it  undergoes  a  procefs  of  fermentation,  which 
tenders  it  capable  of  becoming  a  more  light  and  agree¬ 
able  kind  of  bread  than  the  flour  of  any  other  grain. 

This  quality  is  believed  to  arife  from  a  quantity  of  a 
fub  fiance  contained  in  wheat  that  is  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  gluten,  or  glue,  that  is  prepared  from  animal 
bodies.  In  other  refpe&s,  however,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  wheat  is  more  valuable  than  fome  other  kinds 
of  grain  3  by  means  of  long  boiling  a  given  weight  of 
barley,  or  even  of  oats,  will  render  a  quantity  of  water 
as  thick  or  full  of  mucilage  as  can  be  done  by  the  fame 
weight  of  wheat.  . 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that,  in  The  ufe  of 
modern  times,  an  author  of  no  mean  reputation,  grain  has 
has  arifen,  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  wheat  ought 
not  to  be  cultivated,  nor  bread  to  be  eaten.  This  is^ 

M.  Linguet,  who  has  written  a  treatife  exprefsly  upon 
the  fubjeft;  and,  ridiculous  as  the  affertion  may  feem,  it 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  formal  refutation  by  Dr 
Tiffot.—  One  of  M.  Linguet’s  arguments  is,  that  wheat 
impoverilhes  the  ground  on  which  it  grows  : .  but  in 
oppofition  to  this,  Dr  Tiffot  argues,  that  com  is  more 
eafily  cultivated  than  grafs  3  and  that  confequently  in 
the  country  he  fpcaks  of  (Switzerland),  tlm  beft  fields 
are  appropriated  to  hay,  and  the  worft  to  corn.  u  If 
there  are  fome  diftri&s  of  very  poor  land  (fays  he)  al¬ 
moft  entirely  fown  with  corn,  they  are  not  poor  be¬ 
caufe  they  produce  only  corn,  but  becaufe  they  are  not 
fit  to  produce  any  thing  clfe.  Their  foil  is  fo  bad,  that 
they  can  grow  but  very  little  fodder  :  confequently  they 
maintain  only  fuch  cattle  as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
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Vegetables  labour 3  and  thole  are  ill  fed,  and  frequently  periih. 
Food  tor  They  have  but  little  manure,  and  their  crops  are 
fmali  3  for  large  crops  of  all  forts  can  only  be  expefled 
from  lands  naturally  rich  or  ftrongly  manured.  Tlius 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  only  owing  to  their 
pofielung  an  ungrateful  foil.  What  proves  evidently 
that  it  is  the  natural  foil  which  is  in  the  fault,  and  not 
the  corn  which  impoverilhes  it,  is,  that  where  there  is 
meadow  and  arable  land,  the  price  of  the  meadow  land 
Is  much  more  confiderabie  than  that  of  the  arable.  In 
moll  parts  of  this  country  the  proportion  is  nearly  ten 
to  one  3  and  there  are  even  fome  meadows,  for  one  part 
of  which  they  would  give  30  of  field  lands  3  and  fome 
of  vines,  for  wThich  100  of  arable  would  be  given. 
1'hofc  diftri&s  where  the  foil  will  produce  nothing  but 
corn,  are  poor  ;  but  in  thofe  which  furnilh  fodder,  and 
alfo  fine  crops  of  grain,  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy 
and  happy,  unlefs  they  are  opprefi'ed  by  taxes.” 

M.  Linguet  draws  another  objection  from  the  length 
of  time  required  to  cultivate  wheat  :  but  Tiffot,  by 
another  calculation,  fhows,  that  48  days  work  through¬ 
out  the  year  would  cultivate  more  wheat  than  is  fuifi- 
cient  for  a  family  of  fix  perfons.  The  time  neceffiary 
for  cultivation  of  arable  land  alfo  does  not  increafe  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  3  but  in  cafe  mere  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  than  is  requifite  for  the  fubftftence  of  the  family,  a 
trade  is  formed,  which  might  be  increafed  to  an  unli¬ 
mited  extent.  He  then  compares  the  time  requifite 
for  the  cultivation  of  vines,  which  are  recommended  by 
M.  Linguet,  and  finds  it  to  be  much  longer  than  that 
required  for  wheat.  “  I  know  very  well  (fays  he)  that 
the  one  requires  cattle,  and  the  other  does  not :  but 
thefe  cattle,  far  from  being  expenfive,  will,  if  properly 
managed,  increafe  the  gain  of  the  farmer  :  therefore 
they  mud  not  be  looked  upon  as  any  expence.  Corn 
is  fubjefl  to  many  accidents,  but  vines  are  fubjefl  to 
many  more  :  thofe  which  the  vines  fuffer,  fometimes 
fpoil  the  vintage  for  feveral  years  3  whereas  thofe  which 
happen  to  arable  land,  only  fpoil  the  crop  for  the  fea- 
fon  3  and  as  the  expence  of  cultivating  vines,  for  which 
only  manual  labour  can  be  employed,  is  much  more 
confiderabie,  therefore  the  vigneron  (or  perfon  who 
cultivates  vines),  who  engages  more  largely  than  the 
farmer,  will  confequently  be  a  much  greater  loier  if  un- 

fuccefsful _ Hay  is  alfo  fobjecl  to  frequent  and  very 

difagreeable  accidents  3  the  fecuring  it  is  fometimes  very 
difficult  3  and,  when  it  is  badly  made,  it  is  very  hurtful 
to  cattle.—A  fingle  facl  will  be  fufficient  to  prove  the 
cafualties  to  which  hay  is  fubjecl  3  viz.  that  it  varies  in 
price  as  much  as  grain.  Accidents  of  hay  mows  ta¬ 
king  fire  are  but  too  frequent :  and  this  is  not  to  be 
feared  in  corn  mows.” 

The  other  objections  of  M.  Linguet  to  wheat  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  quite  frivolous  5  fo  that  concerning  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  grain,  Dr  Tiffiot  draws  the  following 
conclufions  :  “  It  appears  then,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  wheat  is  not  a  commodity  that  is  impover- 
ifhing  in  itfelf  3  and  that  this  grain  will  grow  indiffer¬ 
ently  at  lead  in  lands  and  fituations  which  are  unfavour¬ 
able  to  other  plants.  This  grain  is  likewife  adapted  to 
moil  climates  3  and  if  there  are  diftricls  almoif  entirely 
(own  with  wheat,  and  yet  poor,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
fod,  and  not  of  this  ufeful  grain.” 

But  the  rnoft  extraordinary  argument  perhaps  ever 
thought  of  on  this  fubjeft  is  M.  Linguet’s  affiertion, 
Vol,  I.  Part  I. 
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that  the  ufe  of  wheat,  or  bread  made  from  it,  is  dettj- Vegetables 
mental  to  population  3  and  that  the  countries  where  this  1  j^°r 
grain  is  cultivated  are  poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  where-  . 
as  rhofe  which  abound  with  vineyards  and  pafture  lands 
are  rich  and  populous.  But  this,  m  Dr  Tifibt’s  opi¬ 
nion,  fhows  only  that  one  foil  is  more  rich  than  an¬ 
other,  and  that  a  fertile  foil  will  maintain  moil  inhabi¬ 
tants.  “  No  perfon  (fays  he)  is  more  capable  of  af- 
figning  the  caufe  of  the  fubje&ion  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  to  the  northern  powers,  than  M.  Linguet  3  but  he 
cannot  furely  be  ferious  when  he  fays,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  conquer  them  becaufe  thofe  northern  coun¬ 
tries  produced  no  corn,  and  that  population  decreafed 
fince  the  introduction  of  grain.  I  (hall  make  three 
obfervations  on  this  p adage :  Firft,  The  armies  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII.  and  the  king  of 
Prnffia,  wkofe  food  was  bread,  would  be  as  formidable 
againft  the  Italians  of  thofe  times,  who  eat  lefs  than 
was  eaten  in  the  days  of  Scipio,  as  their  anceftors  were 
1400  years  ago  againft  the  Romans  :  and  M.  Linguet 
muft  certainly  know,  that  thofe  Greeks  who  fubfifted 
on  bread,  thofe  Romans  who  eat  nothing  but  bread 
and  vegetables  in  pottage,  fubdued  all  the  known 
world,  among  whom  were  many  nations  tvlio  ate  lefs 
bread  than  themfelves.  A  Roman  foldier’s  allowance 
of  bread  was  much  greater  than  what  foldiers  have  'at 
prefent  5  and  by  the  ufe  of  this  food  they  had  much 
more  ftrength  than  our  modern  foldiers  can  boaft  of. 

The  allowance  to  a  Roman  foldier  was  64  pounds  of 
wheat  per  month  3  and  this  he  was  ftrictly  forbidden 
either  to  fell  or  exchange.  Their  foldiers  had  very 
feldom  any  cheefe,  bacon,  or  pulfe  3  fo  that  wheat  was 
aim  oft  their  only  food,  and  the  proportion  was  double 
what  is  allowed  foldiers  in  our  days.  They  ate  it  in 
bread,  in  -flour-milk,  and  in  thin  cakes  3  and  they  were 
not  fubjeft  to  epidemic  or  putrid  diforders,  which  is 
too  much  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.  We  may 
eafily  judge,  from  the  weight  of  their  accoutrements, 
that  the  Roman  foldiers  were  not  poffieffed  of  lefs  per- 
fonal  ftrength  than  thofe  who  compofe  the  armies  rat 
this  day  3  they  were  not  lefs  brave,  nor  did  their  food 
render  them  in  any  way  unhealthy  :  on  the  contrary, 
where  there  is  fuch  difficulty  in  procuring  a  fupply  of 
good  animal  food  to  an  army,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in 
modem  times,  it  is  probable  that  reducing  them  to  the 
fimple  diet  of  a  Roman  foldier  would  .  be  the  meft 
proper  method  of  preventing  epidemic  difeafes  among 
them.  Secondly,  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  thole 
countries  were  more  populous  formerly  than  thev  are 
at  this  time  3  it  is  even  probable  that  they  were  lefs  fo. 

Laftly,  The  people  of  thefe  northern  countries  were  not 
without  wheat  3  it  was  the  bafis  of  their  feed  and 
drink  :  without  quoting  other  authors  who  atteft  it, 
fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  Tacitus  affirms  it, 

In  this  laft  particular,  however,  our  author  appears  to 
be  millaken  3  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  apprehend 
that  few  of  our  readers  will  entertain  any  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  'wheat,  or  the  propriety 
of  making  it  into  bread  after  once  it  is  cultivated.  2C 

After  wheat,  oats  have  in  our  country  been  corifi-  Oat.-  a  ta- 
dered  as  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  a  hardy  audible 
beautiful  plant  3  grows  with  little  cultivation,  and  i$  Sram* 
particularly  well  iuited  for  lands  newly  brought  ir\ 
from  a  ft  ate  of  nature,  upon  which  it  was  always  ufed 
as  the  fir  ft  crop,  till  the  introdu&ion  of  the  turnip  huf-' 

P  p  bandry. 
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bandrv.  The  meal  of  it  is  ufually  very  coarfely  grind¬ 
ed,  and  mixed  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  in¬ 
ner  covering  of  the  grain.  Hence  it  has  always  a 
confiderable  degree  of  roughnefs,  and  is  harfh,  and  un¬ 
dated  to  very  delicate  conifitutions  5  but  this  very 
harlhnefs,  from  its  ftimulant  effe£l,  producing  a  feeling 
of  warmth  iu  the  ffomach,  renders  it  more  grateful  to 
perfons  much  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  accullomed 
to  hard  labour,  who  account  it  a  hearty  kind  of  food. 
Effentially,  and  in  its  intrinfic  qualities,  this  grain  dif¬ 
fers  little  from  fome  others. 

Barley  is  chiefly  valued  in  confequence  of  the  facili¬ 
ty  with  which  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  faccharine 
matter  by  the  procefs  of  vegetation  or  malting,  which 
fits  it  for  the  preparation  of  vinous  or  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors.  Peafe  are  alfo  fometimes  ufed  when  grinded 
into  meal  as  an  article  of  human  food  }  but  on  account 
of  their  vifeid  and  indigeftible  quality,  they  can  never 
become  valuable  in  that  point  of  view,  unlefs  to  per¬ 
fons  engaged  in  the  open  air,  in  the  moll  adlive  and 
fevere  kinds  of  labour. 

In  other  refpecls,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  much  difference  in  point  of  quality  or  whole- 
fomenefs  between  the  various  kinds  of  grain  cultivated 
in  different  countries.  They  are  all  capable  of  affording 
nourilhment  to  the  human  conftitution,  and  of  pre- 
ferving  it  in  health  and  vigour  :  Wheii  grinded  into 
meal,  they  require  little  farther  preparation,  and  are  ' 
eafily  made  into  bread,  or  otherwife  prepared  for  im¬ 
mediate  confumption,  by  being  mixed  according  to  the 
fancy  or  tafle  of  different  nations,  with  a  fmall  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water,  or  any  other  liquid. 

Of  the  roots  which  are  ufed  to  afford  fubfiftence  to 
man,  the  potato  has  hitherto  been  the  principal.  The 
reff,  confiffing  chiefly  of  carrots,  turnips,  and  parfnips, 
are  never  ufed  as  a  foie  nutriment,  being  rather  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  variety  and  relifh  to  other 
food,  and  chiefly  to  butchers  meat.  The  potato,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  fome  meafure  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  flarch,  which 
does  not  feem  inferior  to  the  flarch  prepared  from 
wheat,  fo  far  at  leaf!  as  that  ingredient  is  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  contributing  to  the  nourifhing  qualities  of  the 
grain.  Its  talle  refembles,  more  nearly  than  any  other 
root,  the  tafle  of  bread  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  daily 
beginning  to  be  more  extenfively  ufed,  and  to  form  a 
larger  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poor.  The  celebrated 
Hr  Adam  Smith  long  fince  remarked  its  tendency  to 
produce  a  flrong  and  handfome  race  of  people,  as  de- 
monffrated  by  its  effe£l  upon  the  common  people  of 
Ireland,  who  have  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  in 
a  great  meafure  fubfifled  upon  it. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  concerning  all  the  roots  now 
mentioned,  that  a  crop  of  them  always  contains  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  human  food  than  a  crop  of  any  kind 
of  grain  upon  the  fame  extent  of  ground.  A  Scots 
acre  of  good  land,  which  will  not  produce  more  than 
1280  pounds  weight  of  oatmeal,  will  eafily  produce 
20,000  pounds  weight  of  potatoes,  and  will  fometimes 
in  favourable  feafons  produce  30,000  or  35,000  pounds 
weight  of  that  valuable  root.  Suppofing  one  pound 
of  oatmeal  to  contain  as  much  nourifliment  as  four 
pounds  of  potatoes,  flill  it  is  evident,  that,  where  an 
extent  of  territory  employed  in  the  produ£lion  of  oats 
can  only  fupport  one  million  of  people,  the  fame  terri- 
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tory  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  will  fup-  Vegetables 
port  fifteen  millions  of  perfons. 

Potatoes,  however,  and  all  the  other  roots,  have  hi-  , 
therto  poffeffed  thefe  radical  defedfs  :  The  carriage  of 
them  is  extremely  expenlive,  in  confequence  of  their  Their  cle- 
weiglit,  arifing  from  the  vaff  quantity  of  moiffure  they  fed:  as  food, 
contain.  Hence  they  can  only  be  cultivated  in  abun-  26 
dance  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  or  where  they  30 ration " 
are  meant  to  be  confumed  upon  the  farm  as  the  food  of  of  them  ex¬ 
cattle.  __  penfive. 

Roots  are  alfo  incapable  of  long  prefervation.  I11  27 

the  winter  they  are  deffroyed  by  froft,  and  in  fummerj^®^^ 
by  heat,  which  caufes  them  to  vegetate  or  to  corrupt  jpreferva- 
both  of  which  changes  render  them  unfit  to  be  ufed  as  tion. 
food.  23 

Thefe  roots  are  alfo  much  more  bulky  than  grain  in  Too  bulky 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nourifliment  contained  mf°rt^e  fl°- 
them.  Hence  they  are  rendered  lefs  fit  to  be  confu-mac^' 
med  by  perfons  engaged  in  fedentary  profeffiens. 

Such  perfons  accordingly  feldom  fail  to  find  them  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  ffomach,  by  their  bulkinefs,  and  their 
tendency  to  injure  the  powers  of  digeffion,  by  produ¬ 
cing  flatulencies  and  other  unpleafant  confequences.  2 ^ 

On  the  whole,  the  difference  between  thefe  fuccu-  Wherein 
lent  roots  and  the  grain  of  corn  plants  feems  to  amount  they  dit¬ 
to  this,  that,  although  they  are  both  formed  of  fimilar  ^er  [roru 
fubffances,  the  potato  being  analogous  to  wheat,  and  Sr<im* 
the  carrot  and  parfnip  to  rye,  or  rather  to  barley,  after 
it  has  been  converted  into  malt,  yet,  as  the  roots  are 
formed  in  the  bofom  of  the  foil,  and  are  of  a  loofe  and 
watery  texture,  their  formation  requires  from  nature  a 
{lighter  effort  than  the  bringing  to  perfe£lion  the  fmall 
grains  which  are  produced  in  the  air  at  the  top  of  corn 
plants.  She  therefore  compenfates  by  an  abundant 
crop  the  dimiiiifhed  quality  of  her  work. 

Hence  it  has  appeared  an  important  problem  in  eco-  How' they 
nomics,  to  devife  a  plan  by  which  the  fucculent  roots  may  be 
of  vegetables  may  be  deprived  of  their  fuperfluous  ren^r.e^ 
moiffure,  that  thus  human  art  may  perform  for  them  v^ue  t0 
what  nature  has  not  accomplifhed  }  and  that  they  may  grain, 
be  rendered  completely  equal  in  value  to  grain  in  point 
of  quality,  while  in  quantity  they  are  fo  fuperior. 

With  this  view  different  proceffes  have  been  adopted. 

Potatoes  have  been  grated  down  in  their  raw  ftate,  31 
and  repeatedly  wafhed  with,  water  :  the  refult  of  which  Potato- 
operation  is,  that  the  flarch  contained  in  them  is  ob-^arc^* 
tained  with  great  labour  \  but  the  reff  of  the  root  is  loff j 
and  this  operation  cannot  be  applied  to  other  kinds  of 
roots  with  fuccefs.  Another  mode  of  accomplifhing  ^ 
the  objeft  was  devifed  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Grenet,  Grenet-s 
and  publifhed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  mode  of 
of  Paris.  It  is  performed  in  this  manner  :  The  pota-  granulating 
toes  muff  firft  be  boiled  by  the  heat  of  the  fleam  0fI>uta*oc 
boiling  water,  without  touching  the  water  itfelf.  They 
are  then  ffript  of  their  fkin,  and  allowed  to  cool,  and 
made  ufe  of  in  the  following  way  : — A  white  iron  tube 
of  tvTo  inches  diameter,  and  eight  inches  in  length, 
open  at  the  one  end  and  clofe  at  the  other,  is  every¬ 
where  perforated  with  fmall  holes,  and  a  round  piece 
of  wood  is  prepared,  which  eafily  goes  into  the  tube, 
but  which  at  the  fame  time  fills  it.  Things  being 
thus  in  readinefs,  a  quantity  of  the  potatoes,  boiled  as 
already  mentioned,  is  put  into  the  tube  till  it  is  full. 

They  are  then  forcibly  rammed  down  with  the  round 
piece  of  wood  or  pifion ;  the  confequence  of  which 

operation, 
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Vegetables  operation  is,  that  they  are  forced  through  the  little 
holes  in  the  Tides  of  the  tube,  and’come  out  in  the  fliape 
of  worms.  They  are  received  upon  linen  cloths,  co¬ 
vered  with  uniized  paper,  and  dried  in  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  or  in  a  warm  room.  The  fmall  pieces  mull  be 
ftirred  from  time  to  time  5  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  lefs 
than  1 2  hours,  the  preparation  dries  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  preferred. 

The  defeat  of  this  procefs  evidently  is,  that  it  is  a 
petty  operation,  which  can  only  proceed  (lowly,  and 
upon  a  diminutive  fcale.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  to 
be  adopted  in  the  great  operations  of  an  extenfive 
agriculture,  as  a  mode  of  preparing  or  preferring  hu¬ 
man  food. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year  1802,  another 
procefs  for  accomplifhing  this  important  objeft  was 
contrived  by  Robert  Forfyth,  Efq.  advocate.  Of  this 
converting  proccfs?  which  has  been  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  we  are  authorized  to  give  the  following 
account : 

The  whole  difficulty  of  difeovering  a  procefs,  with 
the  view  to  render  fucculent  roots  as  eafily  preferved 
anti  tranfported,  and  therefore  in  every  refpeft  as  va¬ 
luable  as  grain,  feems  to  arife  from  our  not  having  the 
command  of  fuch  a  degree  of  fteady  and  vigorous,  but 
moderate  heat,  as  will  deprive  them  of  their  moifture, 
•while  at  the  fame  time  they  are  prevented  from  being 
burnt  or  fcorched  in  the  way  that  coffee-beans  are 
treated  before  being  grinded.  This  requifite  degree 
of  heat  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  cheap  and  eafy  man¬ 
ner,  by  making  ufe  of  the  ffeam  of  boiling  water, 
which  never  can  burn  any  vegetable  fubftance.  Upon 
this  principle,  Mr  Forfyth’s  procefs  is  founded,  and  is 
conduced  in  the  following  manner  : 

iff,  Let  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  or  carrots,  or  parf- 
nips,  &c.  be  waffled,  and  then  cut  or  chopped  into 
very  fmall  pieces. 

2dly,  Lay  them  upon  a  metallic  plate,  and  dry  them 
with  the  heat  of  ffeam  tranfmitted  through  the  metal. 
They  are  then  in  a  ft  ate  analogous  to  grain,  and  feem 
capable  of  being  preferved  for  any  length  of  time. 

3dly,  Reduce  them  into  ffour  or  meal,  by  grinding 
in  any  mill,  or  with  any  inftrument  capable  of  grind- 
ing  grain. 

The  meal  or  ffour  thus  prepared  has  no  tendency  to 
.attract  moifture  from  the  atmofphere,  and  may  be  pre¬ 
ferved  during  any  length  of  time,  if  clofely  prefled  or 
packed.  Without  this  precaution,  Mr  Forfyth  has 
preferved  it  for  fix  months,  when  it  had  been  coarfely 
grinded  in  a  coffee  mill. 

The  drying  procefs  is  not  tedious.  As  potatoes 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  ftarch  or  gummy  matter, 
the  pieces  of  them,  while  drying,  are  apt  to  adhere  to 
each  other ;  they  muff  therefore  be  frequently  turned 
or  ftirred  during  that  part  of  the  operation.  When 
dry,  they  are  almoft  as  hard  as  barley,  and  tafte  fome- 
vvhat  like  the  (kin  of  a  roafted  potato. 

Carrots  and  parfnips  contain  lefs  gummy  matter. 
They  require  lefs  attention  while  drying,  and  do  not 
become  fo  hard.  They  may  be  grinded  with  eafe. 
Their  flour  is  very  fvveet  to  the  tafte.  Its  fmell  is 
fragrant,  and  though  the  tafte  of  the  roots  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  altered,  it  is  rendered  rich  and  agreeable 
by  the  concentration  produced  by  the  procefs.  This 
us  more  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  parf- 
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nips.  Their  meal,  when  coarfely  grinded,  and  expofed  Vegetables 
to  the  air  for  a  month  or  two,  loies  its  grateful  fmell, 

but  the  tafte  continues  unchanged.  The  tafte  is  com-  v  _ ^ 

municated  very  rapidly  to  lukewarm  water,  by  pouring 
it  upon  the  meal,  fo  that  it  may  probably  prove  of 
fome  value  when  fubje6ted  to  the  vinous  fermentation ; 
and  it  feems  not  improbable,  that  if  fugar  is  ever  to 
be  produced  in  abundance  from  plants  of  European 
growth,  it  muff:  be  by  preparing  them  according  to 
this  procefs. 

Mr  Forfyth  performed  his  experiments  'with  a  ffeam 
apparatus,  which,  with  fome  alterations,  may  prove 
not  unfuitable,  when  ere&ed  upon  a  great  icale.  ^ 

A,  Plate  XII,  A  (hallow  veffel,  of  white  iron,  1  foot  Air  For- 

fquare,  and  2  inches  in  depth,  for  containing  fubftances  fyth’s  (team 
to  be  dried.  .  .  a^“ 

B,  a  fmall  round  veffel,  in  which  water  is  kept 
boiling  by  a  lamp,  C,  with  three  wicks. 

D,  a  tube,  by  which  the  ffeam  paffes  into  E,  which 
contains  the  drying  veffel  A,  and  is  clofely  foldered  all 
round  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

F,  a  tube,  by  which  the  water  formed  by  the 
condenfed  fteam,  flows  from  the  fteam  veffel,  E, 
back  into  the  boiler  B,  entering  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler. 

G,  a  crooked  tube,  by  which  the  fuperffuous  fteam 
efcapes  into  the  open  air.  It  is  crooked,  that  it  may 
retard  the  paffage  of  the  fteam  when  the  veffel  is  at 
•work,  which  forces  it  to  depoftte  more  of  its  heat  on 
the  bottom  of  the  drying  veffel  A. 

H,  a  tube  by  which  the  boiler  B  is  filled  with  hot 
water. 

I,  a  tube  palling  up  through  the  centre  of  the  boil¬ 
er,  and  ferving  as  a  chimney  to  the  lamp  C.  It  does 
not  communicate  with  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

K  (hows  the  figure  of  the  cover  of  the  drying  vef¬ 
fel  A.  The  cover  has  a  groove  or  gutter  LL,  paf- 
fing  round  its  lower  edge.  The  vapour  which  rifes 
from  the  roots  when  drying,  condenfes  on  touching  the 
cover,  and  flows  down  to  the  gutter,  from  which  it 
efcapes  in  the  ftate  of  water,  by  a  hole  left  for  that 
purpofe  at  each  corner.  The  cover  is  only  ufed  for 
the  neatnefs  requifite  in  making  experiments. 

The  whole  is  fupported  by  four  moveable  feet,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  corners  of  the  drying  veffel  A,  but  not 
appearing  in  the  figure.  Every  part  of  it  is  made  of 
white  iron  or  tinned  plate. 

Inftead  of  the  lamp  C,  a  fmall  iron  pan  filled  with 
pieces  of  burning  charcoal,  was  fometimes  ufed  to  keep 
the  water  boiling,  and  a  ftili  more  convenient  plan 
was  at  times  adopted  during  the  winter  feaion.  It 
confifted  of  refting  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  B,  upon 
the  front  of  the  grate  of  the  chamber,  while  a  fire  was 
burning,  the  reft  of  the  inftrument  being  at  the  lame 
time  fupported  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  back  of  a 
chair,  to  a  nail  or  peg  in  the  wall  for  hanging  a  pic¬ 
ture,  or  to  any  other  convenient  fupport.  When  ufed 
in  this  laft  manner,  however,  the  inftrument  has  this 
defeat,  that  the  water  in  the  tube  H  boils  over  at  times 
into  the  fire,  which  might  be  avoided,  by  placing  the 
tube  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  boiler. 

Upon  the  above  contrivance  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  a  kiln  formed  of  a  large  metallic  plate,  heated  by 
the  fteam  of  boiling  water,  may  prove  valuable  in 
many  proceffes.  I11  particular,  it  will  probably  be 
P  p  2  found 
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found  ufeful  for  drying  malt,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
f  the  ale  formed  of  it  from  having  a  brown  colour.  It 
may  alfo,  perhaps,  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  for  drying 
wheat  that  is  intended  to  be  fown,  to  prevent  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  from  fullering  by  mildew,  as  will  be  after¬ 
wards  mentioned  }  and  it  affords  a  ready  and  cheap 
mode  of  drying  not  only  roots,  but  all  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions,  without  burning  them,  or  altering  their  taile 
cr  other  eiTential  properties. 

Sect.  IT.  Of  the  mofl  proper  hinds  of  Vegetables  to 
be  raifed  for  the  purpofes  of  feeding  Cattle . 

Though  this  muft  be  an  article  of  the  utmofl  con- 
fequence  to  every  farmer,  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  been 
much  confidered.  Mr  A nderfon  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft  writer  on  agriculture  who ‘hath  properly  at¬ 
tended  to  this  fuhjefl  ♦,  and  what  he  hath  wrote  unon 
it,  is  rather  a  catalogue  of  defiderata,  than  any  thin^* 
elfe :  and  indeed  the  defiderata  on  this  fuhjefl  are 
fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  ivc  muft  acknowledge  our- 

felves  very  unable  to  fill  them  up. - To  attain  to  a 

competent  knowledge  in  this  refpcfh,  the  following 
things  muft  be  taken  into  confederation,  (i.)  The 
wholcfomenefs  of  the  food  for  cattle,  with  regard  to 
health  and  ftrength,  or  Fatnefs.  (2.)  The  quantity 
that  any  extent  of  ground  is  capable  of  yielding.  (3.) 
The  quantitv  neceilary  to  feed  the  different  kinds  of 
cattle.  (4.)  The  labour  of  cultivation  :  and,  (5.)  The 
foil  they  require  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  the 
eiFecl  they  have  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  wholcfomenefs,  it  is  plain,  that 
as  the  natural  food  of  wild  cattle  is  the  green  fucculent 
plants  they  meet  with  all  the  year  round,  foed  of  this 
kind,  could  it  be  had,  mufl  he  preferable  to  hav  *,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  cattle  will  always  prefer  fuc¬ 
culent  vegetables  where  they  can  get  them.  To  find 
plants  of  this  kind,  and  having  proper  qualities  in  o- 
ther  rdpeCk,  we  muft  fearch  among  thofe  which  con¬ 
tinue  green  all  the  year  round,  or  come  to  their  great- 
eft  perfe&ion  in  the  winter  time. — Of  thefe,  cabbages 
bid  fair  for  holding  the  firft  place  ;  both  as  being  very 
fucculent,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  them  growing 
upon  a  final!  fpace  of  ground.  In  Mr  Young’s  Six 
Months  Tour,  we  have  an  account  of  the  produce  of 
dl  absent  places,  and  on  a  variety  of 


ea  >bages  in  man,  t  y  _  _ _ 

foils.  The  produce  by  Mr  Crow  at  Keolin,  011  a  clay 
foil,  was,  on  an  average  of  fix  years,  35  tons  per  acre } 
by  Mr  Smelt  at  the  Leaies,  on  a  fandy  gravel,  18  tons 
per  acre  ;  by  Mr  Scroop  at  Dauby,  on  an  average  of 
fix  years,  37  tons  per  acre  :  and  the  general  average 
cf  all  the  accounts  given  by  Mr  Young,  is  36  tons  per 
acre. 
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Cabbages,  however,  have  the  great  inconveniency 
of  fometimes  imparting  a  difagreeable  flavour  to  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  with  them,  and  even  to  the  flefh  of 
other  cattle.  This,  it  is  faid,  may  be  prevented  by 
caiefully  picking  off  the  decayed  and  withered  leaves: 
and  very  probably  this  is  the  cafe  \  for  no  vegetable 
inclines  more  to  putrefaCHon  than  this ;  and  therefore 
particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  pull  01T  all  the 
leaves  that  have  any  fymptems  of  decay.  Dr  Prieftley 
•  found  that  air  was  rendered  noxious  by  a  cabbage  leaf 
remaining  in  it  for  one  night,  though  the  leaf  did  not 
fnow  any  fymptoaa  cf  putrefaction.— For  milk,  cows, 
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probably,  the  cabbages  might  be  rendered  more  proper  Fco»i  for 
food  by  boiling  them.  Cattle. 

The  culture  of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  has  lately  ' 
been  much  praCHred,  and  greatly  recommended,  paiti-^umm 
cularly  for  the  purpofe  of  a  late  fpring  feed  ;  and  feems  rooted  cab- 
indeed  to  be  a  moft  important  article  in  the  farming  bags, 
economy,  as  will  be  fhown  in  its  proper  place.  ^ 

Turnips  like  wife  produce  very  bulky  crops,  though  Turnips, 
far  inferior  to  thefe  of  cabbages.  According  to  Mr 
Young’s  calculations,  the  finelt  foil  does  not  produce 
above  five  tons  of  turnips  per  acre  ;  which  is  indeed  a 
very  great  difproportion  :  but  poflibly  fuch  a  quantity 
of  turnips  may  not  be  combined  by  cattle  as  of  cab¬ 
bages  ,  an  ox,  of  80  ftone  weight,  ate  210  lb.  of  cab¬ 
bages  in  24  hours,  befides  feven  pounds  of  hay. 

Carrots  are  found  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  Carrots, 
of  all  kinds,  and  are  greatly  relifined  by  them.  In  a 
rich  fiand,  according  to  Mr  Young’s  account,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  root  was  200  bufhels  per  acre.  In  a  finer 
foil,  it  was  640  bufhels  per  acre.  A.  lean  hog  was  fat¬ 
ted  by  carrots  in  ten  days  time  :  he  ate  i 96  lb. ;  ar.d 
his  fat  was  very  fine,  white,  firm,  and  did  net  boil  a- 
way  in  the  drafting.  They  were  preferred  to  turnip; 
by  the  cattle  j  which  having  tnfte.d  the  carrots,  foou 
became  fo  fond  of  them,  as  difficultly  tc  he  made  to 
eat  the  turnips  at  all.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
carrots  will  make  a  more  wholefcrr.e  foe d  for  cattle 
than  either  cabbages  or  turnips,  as  they  are  ftrongly  an¬ 
tiseptic  ;  infomuch  as  to  bo  ufed  in  poultices  for  correct¬ 
ing  the  f  nies  of  cancers.  It  is  probably  Owing  to 
this,  that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  carrots  is  never  found 
to  have  any  bad  tafte.  Six  herfes  kept  on  them  through 
the  winter  without  oats,  performed  their  work  as  ufual, 
and  looked  equally  well.  This  may  be  locked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  their  falubiity  as  a  food  5  and  it  certainly 
can  be  no  detriment  to  a  farmer  to  be  fo  much  ver- 
fant  in  medical  matters,  as  to  know  the  impropriety  cf 
giving  putrefeent  food  to  his  cattle.  It  is  well  known 
what  a  prodigious  difference  there  is  in  the  health  cf 
the  human  fpecics  when  fed  on  putrid  meats,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  enjoy  when  fupplied  with  food  cf 
a  contrary  nature  ;  and  why  may  there  not  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  health  of  beafts,  as  well  as  of  men,  when 
in  fimilar  circumftances  ? — It  is  alio  very  probable, 
that  as  carrots  are  more  folid  than  cabbages  or  tur¬ 
nips,  they  will  go  much  farther  in  feeding  cattle  than 
either  of  them.  The  above-mentioned  example  of  the 
hog  feems  feme  kind  of  confirmation  of  this  :  he  being 
fed,  for  ten  days  together,  -with  21  lb.  lefs  weight  of 
carrots,  than  what  an  ox  devoured  of  cabbages  and  hay 
in  one  day.  There  is  a  great  difproportion,  it  mutt 
be  owned,  betw  een  the  bulk  of  an  ex  and  that  of  a  hog ; 
but  we  can  fear ce  think  that  an  ox  will  eat  as  much 
at  a  time  as  ten  hogs.  At  Parlington  in  York  flu  re, 

20  work  horfes,  four  bullocks,  and  fix  milk  cows,  were 
led  on  the  ca riots  that  grew  on  three  acres  ;  from  the 
end  of  September  till  the  beginning  of  May  ;  and  the 
animals  never  tailed  any  other  food  but  a  little  Kay. 

The  milk  was  excellent,  and  30  hogs  were  fattened 
upon  what  was  left  by  the  cattle.  ^ 

Potatoes  likewife  appear  to  be  a  very  palatable  food  Potatoes, 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle  ;  and  not  only  oxen,  hogs,  &c. 
are  eafiily  fed  by  them,  but  even  poultry.  The  cheap- 
neis  of  potatoes  compared  w  ith  other  kinds  of  feed  for 
cattle,  cannot  well  be  known,  as,  befides  the  advantage 
1  cf 
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Foo  i  or  of  the  cron,  they  improve  the  ground  more  than  any 
Cacti?,  other  known  vegetable.  According  to  a  correfpondent 

' - "v - of  the  Bath  Society  *,  “  roaffing  pork  is  never  fo  moiit 

*Letttn  and  and  delicate  as  when  fed  with  potatoes,  and  killed  from 
papers  <  n  the  barn  doors  without  any  confinement.  For  bacon 
Agriculture, an<j  hams,  two  buihels  of  pea- meal  Ihould  be  well  in- 
art  16^  1  corporated  with  four  buihels  of  boiled  potatoes,  which 
Quantity  will  fat  a  hog  of  twelve  done,  (fourteen  pounds 
to  the  (lone).  Cows  are  particularly  fond  of  them  : 
half  a  bufnel  at  night,  and  the  fame  proportion  in  the 
,  morning,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay,  is  fufficient  to 
keep  three  cows  in  full  milk  ;  they  will  yield  as  much 
and  as  fweet  butter  as  the  bed  grafs.  In  fattening 
cattle,  I  allow  them  all  they  wall  eat :  a  bead  of  about 
3 5  done  will  require  a  bulhel  per  day,  but  will  fatten 
cne-third  fooner  than  on  turnips.  The  potatoes  fhould 
be  clean  wafhed,  and  not  given  until  they  are  dry.  1  hey 
do  not  require  boiling  roi*  any  purpofe  but  fattening 
hogs  for  bacon,  or  poultry  ;  the  latter  eat  them  gree¬ 
dily.  I  prefer  the  champion  potato  to  any  fort  I  ever 
cultivated.  They  do  not  anfwer  fo  well  for  horfes  and 
colts  as  I  expe&ed  (at  lead  they  have  not  with  me), 
though  fome  other  gentlemen  have  approved  of  them 
as  fubftitutes  for  oats.” 

The  above-mentioned  vegetables  have  all  of  them 
the  property  of  meliorating,  rather  than  exhaufting  the 
foil  ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  qualification  : 
but  carrots  and  cabbages  will  not  thrive  except  in  foils 
that  are  already  well  cultivated  ;  while  potatoes  and 
turnips  may  be  ufed  as  the  firft  crops  of  a  foil  with 
great  advantage.  In  this  refpeft,  they  are  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  the  others  •,  as  it  may  be  difagreeable  to  take 
up  the  bed  grounds  of  a  farm  wuth  plants  defigned  only 
for  food  to  cattle. 

Busk-  Buck-wheat  (Polygonum  fagopyrum)  has  been  lately 

wheat.  recommended  as  an  ufeful  article  in  the  prefent  as  well 
as  other  refpe&s.  It  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  the 
feeding  of  hogs,  and  edeemed  equal  in  value  to  barley; 
it  is  much  more  eafily  ground  than  barley,  as  a  malt- 
mill  will  grind  it  completely.  Horfes  are  very  fond 
of  the  grain  *,  poultry  of  all  forts  are  fpeedily  fattened 
by  it ;  and  the  bloffom  of  the  plant  affords  food  for 
bees  at  a  verv  opportune  feafon  of  the  year,  when  the 
meadow's  and  trees  are  madly  dripped  of  their  flowers. 
Probably  the  grain  may  hereafter  be  even  found  a  ma¬ 
terial  article  in  didillation,  fhould  a  fufficient  quantity 
be  railed  with  that  view.  From  the  fuccefs  of  fome 
experiments  detailed  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  and 
foi;  which  a  premium  was  beflowed,  it  has  been  infer¬ 
red,  that  this  article  ought  in  numerous  cafes  to  fuper- 
fede  the  practice  of  fummer-fall owing. 
v;h;4?  n  Whins  have  lately  been  recommended  as  a  very  pro- 
exrel'ert  per  food  for  cattle,  efpecially  horfes  ;  and  are  recom- 
foc  a  for  mended  by  Mr  And  rfon  in  a  particular  manner.  They 

L3rfes*  have  this  advantage  that  they  require  no  culture,  and 

grow  on  the  very  word  foil ;  but  they  are  troublefome 
to  cut,  and  require  to  be  bruifed  in  a  mill  conftru&ed 
for  this  ournofe  ;  neither  is  the  ground  at  all  meliora¬ 
ted  by  letting  whins  grow  upon  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  Notwitfiftandlng  theff*  di  fad  vantages,  however, 
as  whins  continue  green  all  the  year  round,  and  when 
bruifed  will  afford  an  excellent  fucculent  food,  which 
fee  ms  p  offered  of  flrcng1  y  invigorating  qualities,  they 
may  be  looked  uoon  as  the  cheapeft  winter  food  that 
can  poffibly  be  given  to  cattle. — According  to  thecal- 
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dilations  of  Mr  EdJiCon  of  Gateford,  a  fir  ole  acre,  well  F<  ecuor 
cropped  with  whins,  will  winter  fix  hones  :  at  three  cr  ( 
four  years  growth,  the  whole  crop  fliGuld  Le  taken,  cut 
clofe  to  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  mill ;  in  w  hich 
the  whins  are  to  be  bruifed,  and  then  given  to  the  hor¬ 
fes.  Four  acres  ought  to  be  planted,  that  or.e  may  be 
ufed  each  year,  at  the  proper  age  to  be  cut  ;  and  he 
reckons  the  labour  of  one  man  fuflbeient  for  providing 
food  to  this  number  of  horfes.  He  fays  they  all  prefer 
the  whins  to  hay,  or  even  to  corn.  ^ 

The  herb  called  burnet  hath  likewife  been  reccm- Bun*:, 
mended  as  proper  food  for  cattle,  on  account  of  its  be¬ 
ing  an  evergreen  ;  and  further  recommended,  by  grow¬ 
ing  almofl  as  faff  in  winter  as  in  fumrner.  Of  this 
herb,  however,  we  have  very  various  accounts.  In  a 
letter  addreffed  by  Sir  James  Caldwell,  F.  R.  S.  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  ffrongly 
recommended  on  the  authority  of  one  Bartholomew 
Rocque,  farmer  at  W  alham-Green,  a  village  about  three 
miles  fouth-weff  of  London. 

What  gave  occafion  to  the  recommendation  of  thisRecom- 
plant,  was,  that  about  the  year  1760,  Mr  Wych,  chair-  nynvled  1 7 
man  of  the  committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  came  to  Rocque  (who  was  become  very 
eminent  by  the  premiums  he  had  received  from  the  fo- 
ciety),  and  told  him,  he  had  been  thinking,  that  as 
there  are  many  animals  which  fubfift  wholly  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  there  muff  certainly  be  feme  plant 
or  herb  fit  for  them  that  naturally  vegetates  in  winter  ; 
otherwife  we  muff  believe  the  Creator,  inf  nitely  wife 
and  good,  to  have  made  creatures  without  providing 
for  their  fubfiffence  ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  no 
fuch  plants  or  herbs,  many  fpecies  of  animals  w  ould 
have  perifhed  before  we  took  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
nature,  and  provided  for  them  dry  meat  at  a  feafon, 
when,  indigenous  plants  having  been  mdifcriminately 
excluded,  under  the  name  of  w  eeds,  from  cultivated 
folds  and  places  fet  apart  for  natural  grafs,  green  cr 
frefli  meat  was  no  longer  to  be  found. 

Rocque  allowed  the  force  of  this  reafomng  ;  but  Fid, 
the  knowledge  of  a  grafs,  or  artificial  paffure,  that 
would  vegetate  in  winter,  and  produce  green  fodder 
for  cattle,  was  loff  ;  at  leaft,  that  he  knew  of  no  fuch 
plant. — Mr  Wych,  however,  knowing  how*  very  great 
the  advantage  would  be  of  difeovering  a  green  fodder 
for  winter  and  early  in  the  fprir.g,  wrote  to  Fern,  and 
alfo  to  fome  conflderable  places  in  Sweden,  ffating  the 
fame  argument,  and  afking  the  fame  queffion.  His  an¬ 
fwer  s  to  thefe  letters  were  the  £  me  that  had  been  given 
by  Rocque.  They  owned  there  muff  be  fuch  plant,  but 
declared  they  did  not  know  it. 

Mr  Wych  then  applied  again  to  Rocque  *,  ard  de¬ 
fied  him  to  fearch  for  the  plant  io  much  def  red,  and 
fo  certainly  exifting.  Rocque  fet  about  this  fearch 
with  great  afliduity  ;  and  fluffing  that  a  pimpernel, 
called  burnet,  was  of  very  fpeedy  growth,  and  grew 
nearly  as  faff  in  winter  as  in  fumrner,  he  took  a  handful 
of  it  and  carried  it  into  his  liable,  where  ther-  were 
five  horfes  ;  every  one  of  which  ate  cf  it  with  the 
greateff  eagernefs,  fnatching  it  even  without  fluff  fmell- 
ing  it.  Upon  the  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  he  v.  ei  t  to 
London,  and  bought  all  the  burnet  iced  he  could  get, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  eight  pounds,  it  having, 
been  only  ufed  in  falads  ;  and  he  paid  for  it  at  the  late 
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Food  for  cf  a  pound.  Six  of  the  eight  pounds  of  feed  he 
Cattle.  fbwed  upon  half  an  acre  of  ground,  in  March,  in  the 
^  year  1761,  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck 'of  fpring  wheat, 

both  by  hand.  The  feed  being  very  bad,  it  came  np 
but  thin.  However,  he  fowed  the  other  two  pounds 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  upon  about  fix  rood  of  ground : 
.this  he  mowed  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  and  at 
Michaelmas  he  planted  off  the  plants  on  about  20  rood 
of  ground,  giving  each  plant  a  foot  every  way,  and 
taking  care  not  to  bury  the  heart.  Thefe  plants  bore 
two  crops  of  feed  the  year  following  j  the  firfl:  about 
the  middle  of  June,*  the  fecond  about  the  middle  of 
September ;  but  the  June  crop  was  the  heft.  The 
year  after,  it  grew  very  rank  and  produced  two  crops 
of  feed,  both  very  good.  As  it  ought  not  to  be  cut 
after  September,  he  let  it  ftand  till  the  next  year ; 
when  it  (heltered  itfelf,  and  grew  very  -well  during  all 
the  winter,  except  when  there  was  a  hard  frofl:  \  and 
.even  during  the  frofl  it  continued  green,  though  it 
was  not  perceived  to  grow.  In  the  March  following 
it  covered  the  ground  very  well,  and  was  fit  to  receive 
cattle. 

If  the  winter  is  not  remarkably  fevere,  the  bumet, 
though  cut  in  September,  will  be  18  inches  long  in 
March  j  and  it  may  be  fed  from  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  till  May  :  if  the  cattle  are,  taken  off  in  May, 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  feed  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  Five  weeks  after  the  cattle  are  taken  off,  it  may 
be  removed,  if  that  is  preferred  to  its  Handing  for  feed. 
It  grows  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a-day,  and  is  made  into 
hay  like  other  grafs.  It  may  be  mown  three  times  in 
one  fummer,  and  fhould  be  cut  juft  before  it  begins  to 
flower.  Six  rood  of  ground  has  produced  1150  pounds 
at  the  firfl  cutting  of  the  third  year  after  it  was  fowed ; 
and,  in  autumn  1763,  Rocque  fold  no  lefs  than  300 
bufhels  of  the  feed. 

According  to  Rocque,  the  foil  in  which  burnet  flour 
rifhes  befl,  is  a  dry  gravel ;  the  longefl  drought  never 
hurts  it :  and  Sir  James  Caldwell  afferts,  £hat  he  fawa 
very  vigorous  and  exuberant  plant  of  this  kind,  growing 
from  between  two  bricks  in  a  wall  in  Rocque’s  ground, 
without  any  communication  with  the  foil  5  for  he  had 
cut  away  all  the  fibres  of  the  root  that  had  flretched 
downward,  and  penetrated  the  earth,  long  before. 

Burnet  was  found  equally  fit  for  feeding  cows,  fheep, 
and  horfes  ;  but  the  fheep  mufl  not  be  fuffered  to  crop 
it  too  clofe.  Though  no  feed  was  left  among  the  hay, 
yet  it  proved  nourifhing  food  \  and  Rocque  kept  a  horfe 
upon  nothing  elfe,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  ac¬ 
count,  was  in  good  heart,  and  looked  well.  He  affirm¬ 
ed  alfo,  that  it  cured  horfes  of  the  diflemper  called  the 
greofe ,  and  that  by  its  means  he  cured  one  which  was 
thought  incurable  ;  but  fays,  it  is  only  the  firfl  crop 
6  which  has  this  effe£l. 

Burnet  rec-  This  is  the  fubflance  of  Sir  James  Caldwell’s  letter 
■koned  an  to  the  Dublin  Society,  at  leafl  as  to  what  regards  the 
improper  cultUre  of  burnet ;  and  it  might  reafonably  be  expe6l- 
Mmer^an?  ec*>  t^iat  a  Piant’  w^10^e  u^e  was  recommended  to  the 
Mr  Ander-  public  with  fo  much  parade,  would  foon  have  come  into 
fon.  univerfal  efleem.  We  were  furprifed,  therefore,  on 

looking  into  Mr  Miller’s  Di&ionary,  to .  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  under  the  article  Foterium  ; — “  This 
plant  has  of  late  been  recommended  by  perfons  of  little 
j'killy  to  be  fown  as  a  winter  pabulum  for  cattle ;  but 
yvhoever  will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  examine 
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the  grounds  where  it  naturally  grows  will  find  the  Food  for 
plants  left  uneaten  by  the  cattle,  when  the  grafs  about  ^att*e* 
them  has  been  cropped  to  the  roots  \  befides,  in  wet  '  w 
winters,  and  in  llrong  land,  the  plants  are  of  fliort 
duration,  and  therefore  very  unfit  for  that  purpofe } 
nor  is  the  produce  fufficient  to  tempt  any  perfon  of 
fkill  to  engage  in  its  culture  5  therefore  I  wiih  thofe 
perfons  to  make  trial  of  it  in  fmall  quantities,  before 
they  embark  largely  in  thefe  new  fchemes.” — Mr  An- 
der-fon,  too,  in  his  EiTays  on  Agriculture,  mentions 
the  produce  of  burnet  being  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be 
worth  cultivating.  * 

Upon  the  authority  of  Mr  Rocque,  likewife,  the  White  beet 
white  beet  is  recommended  as  a  mofl  excellent  food  recom- 
for  cows  ’>  that  it  vegetates  during  the  whole  winter,  mended, 
confequently  is  very  forward  in  the  fpring  ;  and  that 
the  moil  profitable  way  of  feeding  cows  is  to  mow  this 
herb,  and  give  it  to  them  green  all  the  fummer.  It 
grew  in  Rocque’s  garden,  during  a  very  great  drought, 
no  lefs  than  four  feet  high,  from  the  30th  of  May  to 
the  3d  of  July  \  which  is  no  more  than  one  month  and 
four  days.  In  fummer  it  grows  more  than  an  inch  a- 
day }  and  is  heft  fown  in  March  :  a  bufhel  is  enough 
for  an  acre,  and  will  not  coil  more,  than  ten  fhillings. 

It  thrives  befl  in  a  rich,  deep,  light  foil  :  the  flalks 
are  very  thick  and  fucculent  \  the  cows  (liould  therefore 
eat  them  green.  ^ 

Another  fpecies  of  beet  ( Beta  cicla ) ,  the  Mangel  Root  of 
Wurzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity ,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  Scarcity, 
been  lately  extolled  as  food  both  for  man  and  cattle  j 
but,  after  all,  feems  only  to  deferve  attention  in  the 
latter  view.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  \  the  root  is  large 
and  flefliy,  fometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  rifes  above 
the  ground  feveral  inches,  is  thickefl  at  the  top,  taper¬ 
ing  gradually  downward.  The  roots  are  of  various 
colours,  white,  yellow,  and  red  ;  but  thefe  lafl  are  al- 
■ways  of  a  much  paler  colour  than  beetrave.  It  is  good 
fodder  for  cows,  and  does  not  communicate  any  tafle 
to  the  milk.  It  produces  great  abundance  of  leaves 
in  fummer,  which  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  more  palatable 
to  cattle  than  mofl  other  garden  plants,  and  are  found 
to  be  very  wholefome.  The  farmers  in  thofe  parts  of 
Germany  where  it  is  chiefly  cultivated,  we  are  told, 
prefer  this  fpecies  of  beet,  for  feeding  cattle,  to  cab¬ 
bages,  principally  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
hurt  by  worms  or  infers ;  but  they  think  they  are  not 
fo  nourifhing  as  turnips,  potatoes,  or  carrots,  and  that 
cattle  are  not  nearly  fo  foon  fattened  by  this  root  as  by 
carrots,  parfnips,  or  cabbages.  It  has  even  been  afferted, 
that  this  root  affords  lefs  nourifhment  than  any  of  thofe 
that  have  been  commonly  employed  for  feeding  cattle. 

This  does  not  correfpond  with  the  pompous  accounts 
with  which  the  public  has  been  entertained.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  a  plant  which  feems  to  deferve  the 
attention  of  our  farmers  j  as  on  fome  foils,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  circumflanges,  it  may  prove  a  very  ufeful  article 
for  the  above  purpofes.  4p 

In  Mr  Anderfon’s  Effays,  we  find  it  recommended  to  Sheep’s  fef- 
make  trial  of  fome  kinds  of  graffes,  which  probably  cue  grafs. 
would  not  only  anfwer  for  frefh  fodder  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  might  alfo  be  cut  for  hay  in  fummer.  This 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  that  fpecies  called  fheep' s 
fe fcue  grafs.  u  I  had,  fays  he,  a  fmall  patch  of  this 
grafs  in  winter  1773  }  which,  having  been  cut  in  the 
0  month 
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Food  for  month  of  Augud  or  September  preceding,  was  faved 
Cattle.  from  that  period,  and  had  advanced  before  winter  to 
the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches  ;  forming  the  ciofeft  pile 
that  could  be  imagined.  And  although  we  had  about 
fix  weeks  of  very  intenfe  froft,  with  mow  3  and  about 
other  fix  weeks,  immediately  fucceeaing  that,  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  keen  fruft  every  night,  with  frequent  thaws  in 
the  day  time,  without  any  mow,  during  which  time  al¬ 
moft  every  green  thing  was  deftroyed  3  yet  this  little 
patch  continued  all  along  to  retain  as  fine  a  verdure  as 
any  meadow  in  the  month  of  May  3  hardly  a  point  of 
a  leaf  having  been  withered  by  the  uncommon  feverity 
of  the  weather.  And  as  this  grafs  begins  to  vegetate 
very  early  in  the  fpring,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
wliat  might  be  the  value  of  a  field  of  grafs  of  this  kind 
«.0  in  thefe  circumftances.” 

purple  fef-  Of  another  kind  of  grafs,  called  purple  fefeue,  Mr 
cue.  Anderfon  gives  the  following  chara&er  :  “  It  retained 

its  verdure  much  better  than  rye-grafs  during  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon 3  but  it  had  more  of  its  points  killed  by  the 
weather  than  the  former.  It  likewife  rifes  in  the  fpring, 
at  leaft  as  early  as  rye-grafs.” 

This  ingenious  farmer  has  alfo  made  experiments  on 
the  culture  of  thefe  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  grafies  3 
which  being  very  well  worthy  of  attention,  we  ihall 
here  infert. 

I.  Purple  fef  cue  grafs,  “  Although  this  grafs  is  very 
often  found  in  old  paftures,  yet,  as  it  has  but  few  flower- 
flalks,  and  as  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  all  domeftic  animals, 
thefe  arc  feldom  fuffer  to  appear  3  fo  that  it  ufually  re¬ 
mains  there  unperceived.  But  it  feems  to  be  better 
able  to  endure  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  dung  of 
dogs  than  almoft  any  other  plant  3  and  is  therefore  of¬ 
ten  to  be  met  with  in  dog  hills ,  as  I  call  the  little  hills 
by  road  Tides  where  dogs  ufually  pifs  and  dung  :  and 
as  it  is  allowed  to  grow  there  undifturbed,  the  farmer 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plant,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  appearance. 

“  The  leaves  are  long  and  fmall,  and  appear  to  be 
roundifh,  fomething  like  a  wire  3  but,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  they  are  found  not  to  be  tubulated  like  a 
reed  or  rufh  *,  the  Tides  of  the  leaf  being  only  folded 
together  from  the  middle  rib,  exactly  like  the  ftrong 
bent-grafs  on  the  fea  (bore.  The  flower-ftalk  is  fmall, 
and  branches  out  in  the  head,  a  little  refembling  the 
wild  oat 3  only  the  grains  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  ear 
does  not  fpread  full  open,  but  lies  bending  a  little  to 
one  fide.  The  ftalks  are  often  fpotted  with  reddifh 
freckles,  and  the  tops  of  the  roots  are  ufually  tinged 
with  the  fame  colour  3  from  whence  it  has  probably 
obtained  its  diftin&ive  name  of  feftuca  rubra ,  or  red 
[purple)  fefeue . 

“  It  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  old  garden  walks  ; 
and,  as  its  leaves  advance  very  quickly  after  cutting, 
it  may  ufually  be  difeovered  above  the  other  grafies, 
about  a  week  or  fortnight  after  the  walks  are  cut. 
Nor  do  they  feem  to  advance  only  at  one  feafon,  and 
then  flop  and  decay,  like  the  rye-grafs  3  but  continue 
to  advance  during  the  whole  of  the  fummer,  even 
where  they  are  not  cut ;  fo  that  they  fometimes  at¬ 
tain  a  very  great  length.  Laft  feafon  (1774),  I  mea- 
fured  a  leaf  of  this  grafs,  that  fprung  up  in  a  ncgle&ed 
comer,  which  was  four  feet  and  four  inches  in  length, 
although  not  thicker  than  a  fmall  wire.  It  is-unnecef- 
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fary  to  add,  that  thefe  leaves  naturally  trail'  upon  the  Food  for 

ground,  unlefs  where  they  meet  with  fome  accidental  .  Cat*  ^ 

iupport  3  and,  tluit  if  any  quantity  of  it  is  fuffered  to 

grow  for  a  whole  feafon,  without  being  eaten  down  or 

cut,  the  roots  of  the  leaves  are  almoft  rotted,  by  the 

overfhadowing  of  the  tops  of  the  other  leaves,  before 

the  end  of  the  feafon.  51 

u  This  is  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  plant  Appear- 
in  its  native  fituation  :  as  it  is  feldom  that  it  is  difeo-  vated 
vered  but  in  pretty  old  paftures,  and  as  in  that  ftate£ate. 
it  carries  only  a  very  few  feed-ftalks,  it  was  with  fome 
difficulty  that  I  could  collefl  a  fmall  handful  of  the  feed, 
which  I  carefully  fowed  in  a  fmall  patch  of  garden  * 

mould,  to  try  if  it  could  be  eafily  cultivated.  It  came 
up  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grafs,  but  was’  at 
firft  as  fmall  as  hairs :  the  leaves,  however,  advanced 
apace  ;  and  were,  before  autumn,  when  the  grain  with 
which  they  had  been  fowed  was  cut  dowTn,  about  1  6 
or  1 8  inches  in  length  3  but  having  been  Town  very 
thin,  it  was  neceffary  to  pick  out  fome  other  kinds  of 
grafs  that  came  up  amongft  it,  left  it  might  have  been 
choked  by  them.  Early  next  fpring  it  advanced  with 
prodigious  vigour,  and  the  tufts  that  were  formed  from 
every  feed  became  exceeding  large  3  fo  that  it  quickly 
filled  the  whole  ground.  But  now  the  leaves  were  al- 
moft  as  broad  as  thofe  of  common  rye-grafs,  and  the 
two  fides  only  inclined  a  little  towards  one  another 
from  the  mid-rib,  without  any  appearance  of  roundnefs. 

In  due  time  a  great  many  feed-ftalks  fprung  oiit,  which 
attained  very  nearly  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and 
produced  feeds  in  abundance  3  which  may  be  as  eafily 
faved  as  thofe  of  common  rye-grafs. 

“The  prodigious  difference  between  this  plant  in  its 
native  and  cultivated  ftate  amazed  me  3  but  it  wras  with 
a  good  deal  of  fatisfa&ion  that  I  found  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  feeds  from  it,  which  I  had 
much  doubted  of  at  firft.  It  would  feem,  that  nature' 
hath  endowed  this  plant  with  a  ftrong  generative  powder 
during  its  youth,  which  it  gradually  lofes  as  it  advan¬ 
ces  in  age  (for  the  difference  perceived  in  this  cafe 
could  not  be  attributed  t©  the  richnefs  of  the  foil)  3 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  old,  the  leaves 
advanced  with  an  additional  vigour,  in  proportion  to 
the  declining  ftrength  of  the  flower-ftalks :  for  the* 
leaves  of  the  young  plants  feldom  exceed  two  feet, 
whereas  numbers  of  the  old  leaves  were  near  four  feet 
in  length. 

“  From  thefe  peculiarities-  in  the  growth  of  this  plant, 
it  would  feem  to  promife  to  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  far¬ 
mer  3  as  he  could  reap  from  a  field  of  it,  for  the  firft  two 
or  three  years,  as  great  a  weight  of  hay  as  he  could 
obtain  from  any  of  the  culmiferous  grafies  (thofe  bear¬ 
ing  a  long  jointed  ftalk)  3  and,  if  he  meant  afterwards 
to  pafture  it,  he  would  fuffer  no  inconveniences  from 
the  flower-ftalks  3  and  the  fucculent  leaves  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  vegetate  during  the  whole  fummer,  would  at 
all  times  furniih  his  cattle  with  abundance  of  whole- 
fome  food.  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  this  grafs 
rifes  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  rye-grafs  3  and  continues 
green  for  the  greateft  part  of  winter,  which  the  other 
does  not.  It  is  moreover  an  abiding  plant,  as  it  feems 
never  to  wear  out  of  the  ground  where  it  has  once 
been  eftablifhed.  On  all  which  accounts,  it  appears* 
to  me  highlv  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  farmer  3  and 

well 
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well  deferves  to  have  its  feveral  qualities,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  that  belt  agrees  with  it,  afeertained  by  accurate 
experiments.  * 

2.  “  Shecfis  fejeue  grafs ,  or  fefeuca  ovina,  is  much 
praifed  by  the  Swediflr  naturalifts  for  its  lingular  value 
as  a  palture-grafs  for  fheep  3  this  animal  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  fonder  of  it  than  of  any  other  grafs,  and  fat¬ 
tening  upon  it  more  quickly  than  on  any  other  kind  of 
food  whatever.  And  indeed,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant,  and  its  peculiar  manner  of  growth,  feems 
very  much  to  favour  the  accounts  that  have  been  given 
us  of  it. 

“  This  plant  is  of  the  fame  family  with  the  former, 
and  agrees  with  it  in  feveral  refpcdls  3  although  they 
may  be  eafily  di&inguilhed  from  one  another.  Its 
leaves,  like  the  former,  in  its  natural  itate,  are  always 
rounded,  but  roach  fmaller  *,  being  little  bigger  than 
large  horfe  hairs,  or  fwine-briHles,  and  feldom  exceed 
fix  or  feven  inches  in  length.  But  thefe  fpring  out  of 
the  root  in  tufts,  fo  clofe  upon  one  another,  that  they 
referable,  in  this  refpedl,  a  ciofe  hair  brufh  more  than 
any  thing  elfc  I  know  :  fo  that  it  would  feem  natural¬ 
ly  adapted  to  form  that  thick  fhort  pile  of  grafs  in 
which  fheep  are  known  chiefly  to  delight.  Its  flower- 
flalks  are  numerous,  and  fometimes  attain  the  height 
of  two  feet  3  but  are  more  ufually  about  1 2  or  1 5  inches 
high. 

“  Upon  gathering  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  and  fow- 
ing  them  as  the  former,  it  was  found  that  they  fprung 
up  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grafs  3  but  the  leaves 
are  at  firfb  no  bigger  than  a  human  hair.  From  each 
fide  fprings  up  one  or  two  of  thefe  hair-like  filaments, 
that  in  a  ihort  time  fend  out  new  offsets,  fo  as  quickly 
to  form  a  fort  of  tuft,,  which  grows  larger  and  larger, 
till  it  at  length  attains  a  very  large  fize,  or  till  all  the 
intervals  are  elofed  up,  and  then  it  forms  the  ciofe ll  pile 
cf  grafs  that  it  is  poflible  to  imagine.  In  April  and 
May  it  pufhed  forth  an  innumerable  quantity  of  flower- 
ft-alks,  that  afforded  an  immenfe  quantity  of  hay  3  it 
being  fo  ciofe  throughout,  that  the  fcythe  could  fcarce- 
ly  penetrate  it.  This  wras  allowed  to  iland  till  the 
feeds  ripened  3  but  the  bottoms  of  the  flalks  were  quite 
blanched,  and  almoft  rotted  for  want  of  air  before  that 
time. 

“  This  was  the  appearance  that  it  made  the  firfl  year 
after  it  was  fowed  :  but  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that, 
after  a  few  years,  it  like  wife  produces  fewer  feed -ilalks, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves,  than  at  firfl.  But 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  if  thefe  are  eat 
down  in  the  fpring,  it  does  not,  like  rye-grafs,  perfiiF 
in  a  continued  tendency  to  run  to  feed  3  but  is  at  once 
determined  to  puih  forth  a  quantity  of  leaves  without 
almoft  any  flalks  at  all :  and  as  all  domeflic  animals, 
but  more  efpecsally  fheep,  are  extremely  fond  of  this 
grafs,  if  they  have  liberty  to  p allure  where  it  grorvs, 
they  bite  it  fo  ciofe  as  never  to  fuffer  almoil  a  fingle  feed- 
ftalk  to  efcape  them  3  fo  that  the  botanift  will  often 
fearch  in  vain  for  it,  when  he  is  treading  upon  it  with 
his  feet.  The  bell  way  to  difeover  it  in  any  pafture, 
is  to  fearch  for  it  in  winter,  when  the  tufts  of  it  may 
be  eafily  diftinguiftied  from  every  other  kind  of  grafs, 
bv  their  extraordinary  clofenefs,  and  the  deep  green 
colour  of  the  leaves. 

“  It  feems  to  grow  in  almofl  any  foil  3  altlio’  it  is  ima¬ 
gined  that  it  would  flourifh  beft  in  alight  Tandy  foil,  as 


it  can  evidently  live  with  lefs  moifture  than  alraoft  any  >oo«  :or, 
other  kind  of  grafs  3  being  often  feen  to  remain  in  the  rpr‘‘e* 
fods  that  have  been  employed  in  coping  for  Hone  dykes,  ^ 

after  all  the  other  grafies  that  grew  in  them  have  difap- 
peared.  It  is  likewife  found  in  poor  barren  foils,  where 
hardly  any  other  plant  can  be  made  to  grow  at  all  3  and 
on  the  furface  of  dry  worn-out  peat  mcis,  where  no  moif- 
ture  remains  fufficient  to  fupport  any  other  plant  what¬ 
ever  :  but  in  neither  of  thefe  fituations  does  it  thrive ;  as 
it  is  there  only  a  weak  and  unfightly  plant,  very  unlike 
what  it  is  when  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  efiablifhed 
upon  a  good  foil  3  although  it  is  feldomer  met  with  in 
this  lafit  Hate  than  in  the  former. 

“  I  will  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  already  faid 
about  the  particular  property  that  this  plant  po  fie  fifes  cf 
continuing  all  winter  3  nor  point  out  the  benefits  that 
the  farmer  may  reap  from  this  valuable  quality. — He 
need  not,  however,  expert  to  find  any  verdure  in  win¬ 
ter  on  fuch  plants  as  grow  upon  the  loofe  mofify  foil 
above-mentioned  3  for,  as  the  frofi  in  wdnter  always 
hoves  up  the  furface  of  this  foil,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  fo  lacerated  thereby,  as  to  make  it,  for  feme  time 
in  the  fpring,  to  all  appearance  dead.  Nor  will  he  of¬ 
ten  perceive  much  verdure  in  winter  upon  thofe  plants 
that  grow  upon  poor  hungry  foils,  which  cannot  afford 
abundant  nourilhment  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  Hate  of 
vegetation  at  all  times  :  but  fuch  plants  as  grow  on 
earthen  dykes,  which  ufually  begin  to  vegetate  with 
vigour  when  the  autumnal  rains  come  on,  for  the  moft 
part  retain  their  verdure  at  that  feafon  almoil  as  well 
as  if  they  were  in  good  garden-mould. 

“  I  have  been  very  particular  in  regard  to  this  plant  3 
becaufe,  in  as  far  as  my  obfervations  have  yet  gone,  it 
promifes  on  many  accounts  to  make  a  mod  valuable  ac- 
quilition  to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  juftly  demands  a 
very  particular  Aiare  of  his  attention.” 

3.  The  ho/cus  lanaius ,  or  creeping  foft -grafs  of  Hud  -  Holt  as 
fon. — This  is  confidered  by  our  author  as  one- of  thenatus. 
moH  valuable  kinds  of  meadow- grafies  3  its  pile  being 
exceedingly  ciofe,  foft,  and  fucculent.  It  delights 
much  in  moiHure,  and  is  feldom  found  on  dry  ground, 
unlefs  the  foil  is  exceeding  rich.  It  is  often  found  on 
thofe  patches  near  fprings,  over  which  the  water  fre¬ 
quently  flows  3  and  may  be  known  by  the  uncommon 
i'oftnefs  and  fucculence  of  the  blade,  the  lively  light 
green  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  the  matted  intexture  of 
its  roots.  But,  notwithHanding  the  foftnefs  of  its  fijH 
leaves,  when  the  ieed-flalks  advance,  they  are  rough 
to  the  touch,  fo  that  the  plant  then  afluraes  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  from  what  we  would  have  expe&ed. 

The  ear  is  branched  out  into  a  great  number  of  fine  ra- 
jnifications  fomewhat  like  the  oat,  but  much  fmaller. — 

This  kind  of  grafs,  however,  would  not  be  eafily  culti¬ 
vated,  on  account  of  a  kind  of  foft  membrane  that 
makes  the  feeds  adhere  to  the  Halk,  and  to  one  another, 
after  they  are  feparated  from  it,  as  it  they  were  inter¬ 
mixed  with  cobweb,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
feparated  from  the  Halk,  or  tofpread  readily  in Towing. 

It  fpreads,  however,  fo  faft  by  its  running  roots,  that 
a  fim a  11  quantity  fowed  very  thin,  would  be  fufficient  to 
Hock  a  large  field  in  a  fhort  time. 

Thefe  are  the  kinds  of  grafies,  properly  fo  called, 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  cultivated,  that  Mr  An- 
derfon  thinks  the  moil  likely  to  be  of  value  3  but,  be- 
Tides  thefe, [he  recommends  the  following  of  the  nea  tiibe. 

1.  Milk-vetch) 
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Food  for  I.  Mdk-vetch,  liquorice -vetch,  or  milkwort.  This 
Cattle,  plant,  in  feme  refpefls,  very  much  refexnbles  the  com- 
— \r— '  mon  white  clover  :  from  the  top  of  the  root  a  great 
^..5*  number  of  fhoots  come  out  in  the  fpring,  fpreading 

vetcir  along  the  furface  of  the  ground  every  way  around  it  ; 

from  which  arite  a  great  many  chillers  of  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  exadlly  refembling  thofe  of  the  common 
broom.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hard  round  pods,  fil¬ 
led  with  (mail  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  From  a  fuppofed 
refemblance  of'  a  duller  of  theie  pods  to  the  fingers  of 
an  open  hand,  the  plant  has  been  fometimes  called 
ladles -finders.  By  others  it  is  called  crow-toes,  fioma 

fancied  refemblance  of  the  pods  to  the  toes  of  a  bird. 
Others,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bloflom,  and  the 
part  where  the  plant  is  found,  have  called  it  feal ,  im¬ 
properly  fell-broom .  It  is  found  plentifully  almod: 
everywhere  in  old  grafs  fields  ;  but  as  every  fpecies  of 
domeilic  animals  eat  it,  almoll  in  preference  to  any 
other  plant,  it  is  feldom  allowed  to  come  to  the  flower 
in  paflure  grounds,  unlefs  where  they  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  faved  from  the  cattle  for  fome  time  ;  fo  that 
it  is  only  about  the  borders  of  corn  fields,  or  the  fides 
of  inclofures  to  which  cattle  have  not  accefs,  that  wc 
have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  it.  As  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the"  cows  which  feed  on  the  paflures, 
where  this  plant  abounds,  yield  a  quantity  of  rich  milk, 
the  plant  has,  from  that  circumilance,  obtained  its  mofl 
*  proper  Englifh  name  of  milk-vetch .  .  , 

It'?  good  One  of  the  greatell  recommendations  of  this  plant 
qualities.  that  it  grows  in  poor  barren  ground,  where  almoft 
no  other  plant  can  live.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
ground  fo  poor,  that  even  heath,  or  ling  (  erica  commu¬ 
nis),  would  fcarcely  grow ;  and  upon  bare  obdurate 
clays,  where  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  vege¬ 
tate  5  info  much  that  the  furface  remained  entirely  un¬ 
covered,  unlefs  where  a  plant  of  this  kind  chanced  to 
be  eftablifhed  ;  yet,  even  in  thefe  unfavourable  cir- 
cumtlances,  it  fiouriihed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
luxuriance,  and  yielded  as  tender  and  fucculent,  though 
not  fuch  abundant  fhoots,  as  if  reared  in  the  richefl 
manured  fields.  In  dry  barren  fands^alfo,  where  al¬ 
moft  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to-  live,  it  has  been 
found  to  fend  out  fuch  a  number  ol  healthy  fhoots  all 
round,  as  to  cover  the  earth  with  the  clofeil  and  mofl 
beautiful  carpet  that  can  be  defireu. 

The  flalks  of  the  milk-vetch  r.re  weak  and  ilender, 
fo  that  they  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,"  un¬ 
lefs  they  are  fupported  by  fome  other  vegetable.  In 
ordinary  foils  they  do  not  grow  to  a  great  length,  nor 
produce  many  dowers  ;  but  in  richer  fields  the  flalks 
grow  to  a  much  greater  length,  branch  out  a  good 
deal,  but  carry  few  or  no  flowers  or  feeds.  From  thefe, 
qualities  our  author  did  not  attempt  at  firft  to  cultivate 
it  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  pailure  ;  and,  with 
this  intention,  fowcd  it  with  his  ordinary  hay  feeds, 
expelling  no  material  benefit  from  it  till  he  delifled 
from  cutting  his  field.  In  this,  v however,  he  was 
agreeably  difapgointed  j  the  milk-vetch  growing  the 
firfl  feafon  as  tall  as  his  great  clover,  and  forming  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  hay  ;  being  fcarce  diflinguiihaule  from  lu¬ 
cerne,  but  by  the  flendernefs  of  the  ilalk,  and  propor¬ 
tional  fmallnefs  of  the  leaf. 

Another  recommendation  to  this  plant  is,  that  it  is 
perennial.  It  is  fevcral  years  after  it  is  fowed  oefore 
it  attains  to  its  full  perfection  5  but,  when  once  efta- 
,  Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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blifhed,  it  probably  remains  for  a  great  number  of  years 

in  full  vigour,  and  produces  annually  a  great  quantity  ^  "  . 

of  fodder.  In  autumn  1773,  Mr  Anderlon  cut  the 

ilalk  from  an  old  plant  that  grew  on  a  very  indifferent 

foil ;  and,  after  having  thoroughly  dried  it,  he  found 

that  it  weighed  14  ounces  and  a  half. 

The  flalks  of  this  plant  die  down  entirely  in  winter, 
and  do  not  come  up  in  the  fpring  till  the  fame  time 
that  clover  begir.5  to  advance  ;  nor  dees  it  advance 
very  fall,  even  in  fummer,  when  once  cut  down  or  eaten 
over  :  fo  that  it  feems  much  inferior  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  graffes ;  but  might  be  of  ufe  to  cover  the  worll 
parts  of  a  farm,  on  which  no  other  vegetable  could 
thrive.  ^  (i58 

2.  The  common  yellow  vetch  ling  ( Lathyrus  praten-^s?  How  ^ 
fis),  or  everlajling  tare,  grows  with  great  luxuriance  vetchjinZ* 
in  ili if  clay  foils,  and  continues  to  yield  annually  a 

great  weight  of  fodder,  of  the  very  bell  quality,  for 
any  length  of  time.  This  is  equally  fit  for  paflure  or 
hay  ;  and  grows  rvith  equal  vigour  in  the  end  of  fum- 
mer  as  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  fo  would  admit  being 
paflured  upon  in  the  fpring,  till  the  middle,  or  even 
the  end  of  May,  without  endangering  the  lofs  of  the 
crop  of  hay.  This  is  an  advantage  which  no  other 
plant  except  clover  poiTeffes  ;  but  clover  is  equally  un¬ 
fit  for  early  paflure  or  for  hay.  Sainfoin  is  the  only 
plant  whole  qualities  approach  to  it  n  this  refpedl,  and 
the  yellow  vetchling  will  grow  in  fuch  foils  as  are  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  for  producing  fainfoin. — It  is  alfo  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  and  increafes  fo  fall  by  its  running  roots, 
that  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  feed  would  produce  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  plants  to  fill  a  whole  field  in  a  very 
(hort  time.  If  a  fmall  patch  of  good  ground  is  fowed 
with  the  feeds  of  this  plant  in  rows,  about  a  foot  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  another,  and  the  intervals  kept  clear  oi 
weeds  for  that  feafon,  the  roots  will  fpread  io  much  as 
to  fill  up  the  -whole  patch  next  year  ;  when  the  flalks 
may  be  cut  for  green  fodder  or  hay.  And  if  that 
patch  were  dug  over  in  the  fpring  following,  and  the 
roots  taken  out,  it  would  furnifn  a  great  quantity  of 
plants,  which  might  be  planted  at  two  or  three  feet 
dillance  from  one  another,  where  they  would  probably 
overfpread  the  whole  field  in  a  fhort  time.  co 

3.  The  common  blue  tare  feems  more  likely  than  the  Bice  tare, 
former  to  produce  a  mere  fiourifhing  kind  of  hay,  as 

it  abounds  much  more  in  feeds  ;  but  as  the  flalks  come 
up  more  thinly  from  the  root,  and  branch  more  above, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  well  adapted  for  a  paflure 
grafs  as  the  other.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much 
fmaller,  and  more  divided,  than  thofe  of  the  other  ; 
the  flalks  are  likewife  fmaller,  and  grow  to  a  much 
greater  length.  Though  it  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  feeds,  yet  the  fmall  birds  are  fo  fond  of  them,  that, 
unlefs  the  field  were  carefully  guarded,  few  of  them 
would  be  allowed  to  ripen.  .  to 

4.  The  vie  in  fepium,  purple  everlajling,  or  bujk-vetch.^f- 
Our  author  gives  the  preference  to  this  plant  beyond Ne 
all  others  of  the  fame  tribe  for  paflure.  I  he  roots  of 

it  fpread  on  every  fide  a  little  below  the  fur  race  of  the 
ground,  from  which,  in  the  fpring,  many  ft  eras  a  rife 
quite  clofe  by  one  another;  and  as  thefe  have  a  broad 
tufted  top  covered  with  many  leaves,  it  forms  as  clofe 
a  pile  as  could  be  defired.  It  grows  very  quickly  after 
being  cut  or  cropt,  but  does  hot  arrive  at  any  great 
height ;  fo  that  it  feems  more  proper  for  pafturage  than 
Qjl  making 
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making  hay  ;  although,  upon  a  good  foil,  it  will  grow 
fufficiently  high  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  ftalks  grow 
fo  clofe  upon  one  another,  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
having  it  rotted  at  the  root,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
damp.  It  feems  to  thrive  beft  in  a  clay  foil. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  variety  of  others  of  the 
fame  clafs,  which  he  thinks  might  be  ufeful  to  the 
farmer.  The  common  garden  everlafting  pea,  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  flowering  plant,  he  conjectures,  would  yield 
a  prodigious  weight  of  hay  upon  an  acre  ;  as  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  very  llrong 
ftalks,  that  could  fupport  themfelves  without  rotting 
till  they  attained  a  great  height. 

One  other  plant,  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  our  author  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer  ;  it  is 
the  common  yarrow  ( Achillea  millefolium ),  or  hundred¬ 
leaved  grafs.  Concerning  this  plant,  he  remarks,  that 
in  almofl  every  fine  old  paflure,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  growing  vegetables  with  which  the  field  is  covered 
confifls  of  it  ;  but  the  animals  which  feed  there  are  fo 
fond  of  the  yarrow,  as  never  to  allow  one  feed-flalk  of 
it  to  come  to  perfe&ion.  Hence  thefe  feed-ftaiks  are 
never  found  but  in  negledled  corners,  or  by  the  fides  of 
roads  ;  and  are  fo  diiagre cable  to  cattle,  that  they  are 
never  tailed  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  erroneoufly  thought 
that  the  whole  plant  was  refufed  by  them. — The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  great  tendency  to  grow  very  thick 
upon  one  another,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  adapted 
for  paflurage.  It  arrives  at  its  greateft  perfection  in 
rich  fields  that  are  naturally  fit  for  producing  a  large 
and  fucculent  crop  of  grafs.  It  grows  alfo  upon  clays  ; 
and  is  among  the  firfl:  plants  that  flrike  root  in  any 
barren  clay  that  has  been  lately  dug  from  any  conli- 
derable  depth;  fo  that  this  plant,  and  thiftles,  are  ufual- 
ly  the  firfl:  that  appear  on  the  banks  of  deep  ditches 
formed  in  a  clayey  foil.  All  animals  delight  to  eat  it ; 
but,  from  the  dry  aromatic  tafte  it  poflefi’es,  it  would 
feem  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  conflitution  of  llieep. 
It  feems  altogether  unfit  for  hay. 

Befides  thefe  plants,  which  are  natives  of  our  own 
country,  there  are  others  which,  though  natives  of  a 
foreign  climate,  are  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  have  been  raifed  with  fucli  fuccefs  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  highly  to  merit  the  attention  of  every  farmer. 
Among  thefe  the  firfl:  place  is  claimed  by  lucerne. 

This  is  the  plant  called  medica  by  the  ancients,  be- 
caufe  it  came  originally  from  Media,  and  on  the  culture 
of  which  they  bellowed  fuch  great  care  and  pains.  It 
hath  a  perennial  root,  and  annual  ftalks,  which,  in 
a  good  foil,  rife  to  three  feet,  or  fometimes  more  in 
height ;  its  leaves  grow  at  a  joint  like  thofe  of  clover ; 
the  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  are  purple  ;  and  its 
pods  are  of  a  ferew-like  ftiape,  containing  feeds  which 
ripen  in  September.  All  forts  of  domeftic  cattle  are 
fond  of  this  plant,  specially  when  allowed  to  eat  it 
green,  and  black  cattle  may  be  fed  very  well  with  the 
hay  made  from  it but  an  excefs  of  this  food  is  faid  to 
be  very  dangerous. 

Lucerne  has  the  property  of  growing  very  quickly 
after  it  is  cut  down,  infcmuch  that  Mr  Rocque  has 
mowed  it  five  times  in  a  feafon,  and  Mr  Anderfon  af 
firms  he  has  cut  it  no  lefs  than  fix  times.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  very  eafily  cultivated ;  in  confequence  of  which 
it  fometimes  does  not  fucceed. 

Another  grafs  was  brought  from  Virginia,  where  i\ 
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is  a  native,  and  fown  by  Rocque  in  17 63.  This  grafs  Food  for 
is  called  timothy ,  from  its  being  brought  from  New-  Cattle. 
York  to  Carolina  by  one  Timothy  Hanfon.  It  grows 
belt  in  a  wet  foil;  but  will  thrive  in  almoft  any.  If  it 
is  fown  in  Auguft,  it  will  be  fit  for  cutting  in  the  latter 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Horfes  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  will  leave  lucerne  to  cat  it.  It  is  alfo 
preferred  by  black  cattle  and  fheep  ;  for  a  fquare  piece 
of  land  having  been  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and 
one  part  fowed  with  lucerne,  another  with  fainfoin,  a 
third  with  clover,  and  the  fourth  with  timothy,  fome 
horfes,  black  cattle,  and  fheep,  were  turned  into  it, 
tvhen  the  plants  were  all  in  a  condition  for  paflurage  ; 
and  the  timothy  was  eaten  quite  bare,  before  the  clover, 
lucerne,  or  fainfoin,  was  touched. 

One  valuable  property  of  this  grafs  is,  that  its  roots 
are  fo  ftrong  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
they  render  the  wetteft  and  fofteft  land,  on  which  a 
horfe  could  not  find  footing,  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
heavieft  cart.  With  the  view  of  improving  boggy 
lands,  therefore,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  being  poached 
with  the  feet  of  cattle,  Mr  Anderfon  recommends  the 
cultivation  of  this  kind  of  grafs,  from  which  he  has 
little  expe Nation  in  other  refpefls.  ^ 

On  this  fubje£l,  of  the  kind  of  plants  moft  proper  to  Grazing 
be  raifed  for  feeding  cattle,  one  general  queftion  ought  compared 
not  to  pafs  unnoticed  concerning  the  propriety  of  feed- 'Vth 
ing  them  upon  roots  and  plants  cultivated  by  the  aid1'  ° 
of  the  plough,  or  upon  leaving  them  to  derive  their 
fubfiftcnce  from  lands  allowed  to  remain  continually 
in  paflurage.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  pradlice 
are  fet  forth  by  Thomas  Davis,  Efq;  of  Longleet,  in 
the  following  words.  “  Experience  fufficiently  evinces  ^ 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  perfuading  tenants  that  they^rj>  voi,  a\v 
get  more  (generally  fpeaking)  by  feeding  their  lands, 
than  by  ploughing  them  ;  yet  it  requires  very  few  ar¬ 
guments  to  convince  a  landlord,  that,  in  cold  wet  land 
efpecially,  the  lefs  ploughed  land  you  have,  the  lefs 
you  put  it  in  the  tenant’s  power  to  ruin  your  eftate. 

That  a  tenant  of  60I.  per  annum  pn  a  dairy  farm  w  ill 
get  money,  while  a  corn  farm  of  the  fame  fize  will 
ftarve  its  occupier  (though  perhaps  the  former  gives 
15s.  per  acre  for  his  land,  and  the  latter  only  10s.), 
is  felf-evident.  The  plough  is  a  friend  of  everybody’s, 
though  its  advantages  are  very  far  from  being  particu¬ 
larly  and  locally  felt  ;  corn  being  an  article  that  will 
bear  keeping  till  the  whim  or  caprice,  or  fuppofed  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  poffeiTor,  call  it  forth.  But  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  cowT  is  far  othenvife.  Cheefe  mull  necef- 
farily  be  fold  at  a  certain  period  :  it  is  a  ponderous 
article  ;  and  one-twelfth,  or  at  lead  one-fifteenth  of 
its  value,  is  often  paid  for  carrying  it  to  a  fair  50  miles 
off ;  and  the  butter  and  fkimraed  milk  find  their  way 
no  great  diftance  from  home,  as  is  evident .  by  the 
price  of  butter  varying  frequently  one-third  in  20  or 
30  miles.  Every  inhabitant  of  Bath  muft  be  fenfible, 
that  butter  and  cheefe  have  rifen  one-third  or  more  in 
price  within  20  years.  Is  not  this  owing  to  the  great 
encouragement  given  to  the  plough  and  to  grazing, 
at  a  time  when,  on  account  of  the  increafed  demand 
for  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheefe,  every  exertion  on 
behalf  of  the  dairy  fhould  have  been  encouraged  ?”  &c. 

In  fome  remarks  on  this  letter  by  Mr  Billingfley, 
the  fame  fuperiority  of  dairy  farms  to  the  arable  kind 
is  afferted  in  the  moft  pofitive  terms.  “  Perhaps  (fays 

•ho) 
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Food  for  he)  there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  inferiority 
Cattle.  0f  t|le  plough  with  refpe6t  to  profit,  than  the  fuperior 
'  pun&uality  of  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  payment  ox  his 
rent.  This  obfervation,  I  believe,  mod  ftewards  who 
fuperintend  mapors  devoted  partly  to  com  and  partly 
to  dairy  farms,  will  verify  *,  at  lead  I  have  never  met 
with  one  who  controverts  it.  But  perhaps  the  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  plough  will  defire  me  not  to  confound 
the  abufe  of  a  thing  with  its  intrinfic  excellence  j  and 
fay,  that  the  generality  of  corn  farmers  are  mod  egre- 
crious  flovens  ;  that  lands  devoted  to  the  plough  are 
not  confined  to  fucli  a  mediocrity  of  profit  as  20s.  per 
acre  ;  that  the  produce  of  artificial  graffes  ('Without 
which  a  well  managed  arable  farm  cannot  exilt),  tar 
exceeds  that  of  natural  grafs  both  in  refpeft  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  nutrition  :  that  the  draw  yard  is  a  mod  con¬ 
venient  receptacle  for  the  cow  when  freed  from  the 
pail.  Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  may  be  addu¬ 
ced  to  (how  the  propriety  of  walking  in  the  middle 
path,  and  of  judicioully  blending  arable  vauipajlufe,  in 
the  proportion  perhaps  of  three  of  the  latter  to  one  or 

the  former.”  r  , 

On  thefe  letters  wTe  fhall  only  remark,  that  ior  the 
good  of  mankind  wTe  hope  the  opinions  they  contain 
will  never  come  into  general  pra£lice  ;  as  thus  the 
price  of  bread  mud  be  raifed  fo  high,  that  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  it. 
In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  43.  we  have  a  method 
propofed  by  Mr  Wimpey  of  improving  [mail  arable 
farms  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  yield  as  much 
milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  as  thofe  which  are  kept  con¬ 
tinually  in  pafture.  He  agrees  with  the  maxim  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  fmall  arable  farms  do  not  afford 
the  occupier  fo  good  a  maintenance  as  dairy  farms  of 
the  fame  value  }  and  that  the  poffeffor  of  a  dairy  farm 
will  do  well  and  fave  money,  while  the  former,  -with 
much  toil  and  trouble,  is  ftarving.  himfelf  and  family. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  maintains,  that  there  is  an 
eflential  difference  between  ground  that  is  naturally 
arable,  and  fuch  as  is  by  nature  adapted  for  pafture. 
Land  which  is  naturally  arable,  according  to  him,  can 
by  no  means  be  converted  into  pafture  of  any  dura¬ 
tion.  “  Such  as,  from  a  wild  ftate  of  nature,  overrun 
with  furze,  fern,  bulhe's  and  brambles,  h&s  been  ren¬ 
dered  fertile  by  means  of  the  plough,  muft  be  kept  in 
that  improved  ftate  by  its  frequent  ufe  5  otherwife  it 
would  foon  revert  to  that  wild  barren  ftate  which  was 
its  original  condition.  A  farm,  therefore,  which  con- 
■  lifts  wholly,  or  almoft  fo,  of  land  that  improperly  ara¬ 
ble,  muft  ever  continue  arable  5  for  it  is  not  pra&i- 
*  cable  to  render  it  in  any  degree  fertile  but  by  itieans 
of  the  plough,  or  to  keep  it  long  in  that  ftate  even 
when  it  is  made  fo.”  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
by  railing  crops  proper  for  feeding  cattle,  the  poffef- 
for  of  an  arable  farm  may  raife  as  gteat  a  number  of 
horned  cattle  as  one  who  has  a  pafture  farm  \  the  on¬ 
ly  queftion  is,  Whether  he  can  be  reiniburfed  of  his 
expences  by  the  produce  ?  u  To  afcertain  this  fa 61 
{fays  he),  we  muft  inquire  what  may  be  the  average 
expences  of  keeping  a  milch  cowr  on  a  dairy  farm  for 
any  given' time.  It  is  faid,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  the  experice  is  generally  from  3I.  to  3I.  1  os.  per 
annum.  Two  acres  and  a  half  of  pafture  fit  for  this 
ufe  is  fufficient  to  keep  a  cow  the  whole  year  through, 
arid  fuch  land  is  valued  at  from  25s*  to  30s*  P€r  aerCt 
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3I.  2s"  6d.  per  annum .  A  dairy  farm,  therefore,  con- 
filling  of  48  acres,  at  25s.  per  annum ,  would  amount 
to  60L  rent  *,  and  the  number  of  cowts  thaj:  might  be 
kept  on  fuch  a  farm  would  be  about  20.  In  the  next 
place,  wfith  regard  to  the  expence  of  keeping  a  cow 
upon  food  raifed  in  arable  land  as  a  fucccdaneum  ior 
grafs,  we  are  affur(*i  by  unqueft  ion  able  authority,  that 
a  bu/hel  of  potatoes,  given  half  at  night  and  half  in 
the  morning,  with  a  fmall  allowance  of  hay,  is  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  three  cotvs  a  day  j  by  which  allowance 
their  milk  will  be  as  rich  and  as  good  as  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  when  the  cows?  are  in  pafture.  An  acre 
of  land,  properly  cultivated  with  potatoes,  will  yield 
337  bufhels  j  and  the  total  expence  of  cultivation,  rent 
and  tithe  included,  will  not  exceed  61.  13s*  It  three 
cow7s  eat  feven  bufhels  per  week,  then  they  would  eat 
364  bufhels  in  a  year  $  and  20  cows  would  confume 
2433  bufhels  ;”  So  that,  according  to  this  calculation, 
feven  acres  and  a  quarter  would  nearly  maintain  as 
many  cowTs  as  on  the  pafture  farm  could  be  maintained 
by  48  acres.  If  then  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of 
ground  cofts  61.  13s.  the  cultivation  of  feven  acres  and 
a  quarter  will  coft  about  48I.  We  have  feen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rent  of  a  dairy  farm  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  20  milch  cows,  is  not  lefs  than  60I.  fo  that 
the  calculation  is  thus  entirely  in  favour  of  the  arable 
farm  5  feven  or  eight  acres  of  the  arable  farm  being 
fuperior  by  1 2I.  in  value,  when  cultivated  with  pota¬ 
toes,  to  48  acres  of  meadow  or  pafture  ground.”  “ 
muft  indeed  be  obferved  {adds  our  author),  that  in. 
this  ftatement  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  given  to  the  cows  with  the  potatoes.  .  It 
muft  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  account  of  cultivation 
is  charged  with  40s.  an  acte  for  manure,  and  feme 
expence  for  ploughing,  which  of  right  is  chargeable 
to  the  crop  of  wheat  that  is  to  follow.  Now,  if  we 
ded u6t  40s.  an  acre  from  the  expence  of  cultivating 
the  potatoes,  it  reduces  the  fum  to  4I.  13s.  and  the 
whole  expence  upon  feven  acres  and  a  quarter  is  thus 
lefs  than  34I.  and  confequently  the  keeping  of  20  cows 
is  little  more  than  half  to  the  occupier  of  the  arable 
farm  what  it  is  to  the  occupier  of  the  grazing  farm.^  If 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  drawn,  and  the  calculation 
free  from  errors,  it  is  matter  of  the  greateft  import¬ 
ance,  efpecially  to  the  little  arable  farmer.  It  plainly 
raifes  him  frbm  a  ftate  of  acknowledged  inferiority  to 

one  greatly  fuperior.” 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  obviate  an  obje&ion,  Ob.jeftioh 
“  that  the  whole  of  his  reafoning  muft  be  indecifive, 
relating  only  to  potatoes.”  In  oppofition  to  this,  he  ™™r;"ent 
adduces  an  experiment  made  on  a  pretty  large  lcale  by  0f  jvTr 
Mr  Vagg  }  from  which  it  appears,  that  cabbages,  when  Vagg. 
raifed  upon  arable  ground,  are  nearly  as  much  luperior; 
to  a  natural  crop  as  potatoes  are.  Iwelves  acres  were 
employed  in  this  experiment,  and  thofe  of  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  quality.  The  rent  was  30s.  per  acre,  and  the 
whole  expence  of  culture  and  carting  oft  the  crop 
amounted  only  to  il.  14s.  fo  that  all  the  coft  of  the  6y 
twelve  acres  was  3^!*  QS.  brom  the  produce  weie  dumber  of 
fed  45  oxen  and  upwards  of  60  fheep  5  and  he  was  cattle  fed 
affured  that  they  improved  as  fall  upon  it  as  they  do 
in  the  belt  pafture  months,  May,  June,  and  July.  cabbagcs, 

“  Now  (fays  Mr  Wimpey),  if  inftead  of  60  fheep  w~e 
reckon  15  oxen,  or  that  four  fheep  are  equal  to  about 
O  a  2  ott6 
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kept  well  for  three  months,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  1 5  for  a  whole  year,  for  .3 81.  9s. :  and 
confequently  20  oxen  would  coil  51I.  5s.  which 
is  not  quite  3I.  more  than  the  keeping  of  20  cows 
would  colt  in  potatoes.  Turnips,  turnip-rooted  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  parfnips,  and  fome  other  articles,  by 
many  experiments  often  repeated,  have  been  found 
quite  adequate  to  the  fame  valuable  purpofes  \  at  leaft 
fo  far  as  to  be  more  lucrative  than  meadow  or  pafture. 
Clover  and  rye-grafs  are  omitted,  as  having  been  long 
in  general  praclice  ;  but  are  in  common  very  fhort  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  other  articles  recommended.”  Sainfoin  is 
greatly  recommended  :  but  our  author  acknowledges 
that  it  makes  but  a  mifcrable  appearance  the  firlt  year, 
though  afterwards  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  acre  of 
fainfoin  is  equal  to  two  of  middling  pallure  ground  \ 
for  which  reafon  he  accufes  the  farmer  of  intolerable 
indolence  who  does  not  cultivate  fo  ufeful  a  plant. 
On  this  fubjecl,  however,  we  muft  remember,  that  the 
culture  of  fainfoin  is  clogged  with  the  lofs  of  *one  if 
not  two  crops  \  which  may  fometimes  be  inconvenient, 
though  afterwards  it  remains  in  perfection  for  no  lefs 
than  20  years.  The  molt  advantageous  method  of 
railing  it  he  fuppofes  to  be  after  potatoes.  Thus  it 
will  thrive  even  upon  very  poor  ground  \  as  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  manure  neceflary  for  the  potatoes  both  pul¬ 
verize  the  foil  and  enrich  it  to  a  fufficient  degree. 

We  fhall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  this  fubjeft  when  we  come  to  conlider  the  fub- 
jefil  of  feeding  cattle.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  branch  of  the  art  of  the  hufband¬ 
man,  has  by  no  means  hitherto  been  carried  to  its 
higheft  perfection  in  this  country  ;  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  improved,  and  cattle  are  more  carefully 
fed,  tiie  value  of  the  plough  will  appear  more  confpi- 
euous. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  comparative  Profit  to  be  derived 
fir  cm  the  Cultivation  of  different  Vegetables . 

Circum-  Like  every  other  artift  or  tradefman,  ahufbandman 
/lances  that  will  always  be  under  the  lieeefllty  of  regarding  himfelf 
render  ve-  as  the  fervant  of  the  community,  and  muft  endeavour 
profitable  to  rear  vegetakles  that  are  m  greateft  demand,  and 
or  not.  that  enable  him  to  derive  the  greateft  profit  from  the 
portion  of  territory  which  he  occupies.  The  produft 
of  feme  foils  and  fituatiens  is  fo  fixed  by  nature,  that 
it  is  in  vain  for  human  art  or  induftry  to  alter  her  de- 
ftination.  In  our  own  and  in  many  other  countries, 
there  are  extenfive  tra6ls  of  lofty  and  rugged  moun¬ 
tains,  from  which  the  art  of  agriculture  feems  to  be 
for  ever  banifhed.  Such  fituations  belong  exclufively 
to  the  fnepherd  and  his  flock,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  plough.  Even  on  fome  arable  lands  it  may  be  found 
Luitlefs  to  attempt  to  rear  many  of  the  more  valuable 
vegetable  productions.  In  many  bleak  and  unfheittred 
fields  of  the  higher  country  of  Scotland,  in  which  tur¬ 
nips  and  cats  are  cultivated  with  tolerable  fuccefs,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expeCt  regular  crops  of  wheat  5 
and  though  potatoes  are  found  to  proffer  in  a  fandy, 
er  even  a  moffy  foil,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expeCt 
them  to  produce  an  equally  valuable  crop  upon  a  ft  iff 
clay,  in  which  the  roots  cannot  fwell  or  expand' to  a. 
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proper  fize.  In  forming  a  plan  cf  agriculture,  there- Profit  from 
fore,  the  hufbandman  muft  not  overlook  the  peculiar ^different 
nature  of  the  foil  that  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  or  its  phyli-  v  eg e tables, 
cal  relation  to  the  nature  of  certain  vegetables,  as  he 
can  only  hope  for  fuccefs  by  adapting  the  one  of 
thefe  to  the  other. 

The  hufbandman  muft  til  1b  have  a  fpecial  regard  to 
the  ftate  of  the  market  to  which  his  commodities  are 
to  be  brought.  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  cultivate  large 
quantities  of  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes  or  carrots,  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  great  towns,  which  alone  can  afford  a 
market  for  them,  unlefs  he  intend  to  confume  them 
upon  his  own  farm  by  feeding  cattle.  In  a  part  of  the 
country,  however,  in  which  great  breweries  are  efta- 
blilhed,  if  his  foil  is  fit  for  the  purpofe,  he  may'  fafely 
venture  to  rear  large  quantities  of  barley  ;  as  he  can¬ 
not  in  fuch  a  fituation  be  at  any  time  deftitute  of  a 
market.  Hence  we  can  perceive,  that  it  is  the  ftate 
of  the  market  which  muft  at  all  times  regulate  the  cn- 
terprifes  of  the  agriculturift,  and  the  kind  of  crops 
which  he  is  t®  bring  fonvaid.  Thus  alfo  we  fee  the 
mode  in  which  agriculture  may  be  moft  fuccefiffully 
encouraged  by  a  nation.  Let  an  abundant  market  be 
provided  for  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  that  produce 
will  infallibly  be  augmented.  In  this  way,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  confiunption  of  grain,  by  means  of  di¬ 


ftiileries  or  breweries. 


highly  favourable  to  the 


production  of  it  in  great  quantities.  They  are  even 
favourable  to  the  exiftence  of  plenty,  or  of  abund¬ 
ance  of  bread  for  the  ufe  of  the  people.  In  good 
feafons,  by  affording  a  ready  market,  they  give  acti¬ 
vity  to  the  hufbandman,  and  in  bad  feafons  their  ope¬ 
rations  can  be  arretted  by  law,  and  the  fupertluous 
quantity  of  grain  which  was  meant  to  be  confirmed 
by  them,  can  be  converted  into  human  food.  Thus 
they  operate  in  fome  meafure  like  a  great  public  gra¬ 
nary,  in  which  pro  villous  ftiould  be  kept  againtt  an 
accidental  fcarcity. 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  by  the  charaCler 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
market  which  it  produces,  a  hufbandman  may  find 
himfelf  moft  profitably  employed,  'when  rearing  a  kind 
of  food  which  is  by  no  means  the  moft  advantageous  s 
to  the  population  of  his  country.  This  takes  place, 
when  he  is  employed  in  preparing  butchers  meat  in- 
llead  of  bread  j  that  is,  when  he  finds  it  mere  profit¬ 
able  to  rear  upon  his  lands  vegetables  which  can  only 
be  confirmed  by  cattle,  and  thus  contribute  only  In  an 
indirect  manner  to  the  fufter.ance  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  than  to  cultivate  thofe  vegetable  productions 
which  are  fuited  to  the  human  itcmach,  and  which 
therefore  direfrly  and  immediately  afford  fubfiflence  to 
man.  According  to  Archdeacon Hificp’s  comparative 
ftatement,  lately  publfthed,  the  weight ‘“of  food  from 
an  acre  of  arable  land,  on  the  average  of  three  years, 
a  fallow  year  being  included,  is  nine  and  a  half  times  y0 
greater  than  from  an  acre  of  feeding  flock  5  and,  ac- Paftura^e • 
cording  to  the  calculations  of  the  Rev.  Hr  W  alker,  at &Tlf  a£n- 
Codington,  profeffor  of  natural  biftory  at  Edinburgh, 
a  Scots  acre  of  land  in  pafture,  fed  with  flicep,  pro¬ 
duces  only  120  pound  weight  of  meat,  whereas  the 
fame  land  will  yield  1  280  pounds  of  cat  meal,  <jr  above 
ten  times  as  much.  Let  it  even  be  fuppofed,  then, 
that  one  pound  of  mutton  contains  in  itfelf  as  much 
fubflanUai  ncurifhment  for  the  human  couftilution,  as 
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meal  *  full  it  will  follow, 
it  land  cultivated  for  the  produ&ion  of  cats,  will 
fupport  a  population  five  times  greater  in  number, 
than  can  be  Yuppoited  by  the  fame  land  when  ufed 
for  the  p allure  of  fheep  *,  and,  where  one  mnhcn.ox 
people  are  found  to  exlll  upon  a  territory  occupied 
in  the  one  way,  between  five  and  fix  millions  of  people 
might  exift  upon  the  fame  land  if  it  were  cultivated 
for  railing  grain,  and  if  the  inhabitants  would  content 
to  ufe  it  as  their  food.  Were  any  contrivance  adopted, 
of  the  nature  of  thole  already  mentioned,  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  fucculent  roots  of  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.  into 
dry  meal  or  flour  $  the  fame  proportional  difference  of 
population  would  continue  to  exift,  between  nations 
in  which  that  kind  of  Hour  ftiould  be  confumed  as  hu¬ 
man  food,  and  in  which  it  fhould  be  ufed  for  feeding 
cattle  :  For  a  man  always  commits  an  enormous  rvafte 
of  food,  who,  inftead  of  eating  grain  himfelf,  gives  it 
to  an  inferior  animal,  in  the  expectation  of  after  waids 
receiving  an  equivalent,  by  devouring  the  fiefh  of  that 
animal. 

Accordingly,  it  feems  impoftible  for  any  nation  to 
reach  a  very  extenfive  degree  of  population,  unlefs 
the  people  at  large  confcnt  to  fubfift  chiefly,  or  alto¬ 
gether,  upon  vegetable  food.  In  China,  wrhere  tne 
practice  of  polygamy  renders  the  families,  of  rich  men 
very  numerous,  and  where  ttie  equal  diftributlon  of 
the  property  among  the  cmldren  of  the  fame  family 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  gr  eat  wealth  by  individuals, 
almoll  all  perfons  have  found  it  convenient  or  neceffary 
to  relinquifli  the  ordinary  ufe  of  buteners  meat,  and  to 
have  recourfe  to  vegetable  food.  It  is  only  in  -confe- 
quence  of  this  circumftance,  that  the  enormous  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  empire  is  iupported.  The  quantity  of 
butchers  meat  confumed  in  a  country  will,  therefore, 
always  m  fpite  of  every  agricultural  improvement,  let 
bounds  to  its  population.  A  nation  of  Hunters  and 
fhepherds,  who  live  upon  wild  animals,  or  upon  tracks 
and  herds,  muft  always  be  few  in  number.  .  By  agri¬ 
culture,  the  numbers  of  thefe  animals  may  indeed  be 
increafed  *?  but  the  men  who  can  find  fubfiftence  by 
confuming  them,  will  always  be  five  or  fix  times  fewer 
in  number,  than  might  live  upon  the  fame  territory, 
were  the  cattle  expelled,  and  the  lands  occupied  in 
rearing  food  to  be  immediately  ufed  by  man. 

With  thefe  general  confiderations,  however,  the 
practical  agriculturift,  or  hufbanclrnan,  may  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do.  To  fucceed  in  his  profefhon,  he  muft 
accommodate  himfelf  to  the  public  tafte,  or  to  the 
ft  ate  of  the  market  around  him  }  and  muft  confider 
■what  -commodity,  whether  grain  or  butchers  meat*, 
will  there  bring"  the  beft  reward  for  his  labour.  He 
may  even  find  the  ftate  c-f  the  market  affeCted  by  other 
circumftances,  than  the  mere  take  of  the  public  for 
butchers  meat,  in  preference  to  vegetable  food  5  al- 
though  that  muft  always  be  of  great  importance  among 
Cm:  van-  a  luxurious  people.  Conquering  nations,  who  extend 

linnets  thac’tpe:r  political  dominion  over  diftant  regions,  never  fail 
WdmentcW  draw  to  their  native  country  a  very  ^reat'porttbn 
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of  money  drawn  from  the  remote  provinces  of  tne  em¬ 
pire,  in  conteqvence  of  efiates  poftclied,  or  fortunes 
acquired  there,  in  the  fervice  of  government, 
rcfult  of  fuch  civcumftences  naturally  is,  tr.at  thel-s 
wealthy  individuals  not  only  live  at  home  in  a  luxurious 
manner,  and  iucreafe  to  an  immenfe  extent  the  con- 
fumption  of  butchers  meat  by  themfelves  and  their  nil- 
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prefer  pa  f-  °f  the  wealth  of  the  vanquished  ftates.  The  viCtori- 
tiirnge  to  ou.s  nation  never  fails,  in  fuch  calcs,  to  contain  a. great 
.'number  of  wealthy  individuals,  whofe  revenue  i-s  not 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  their  native  foil,-  cr 
from  any  branch  of  manufacture  or  of*  commercial  in- 
duftiy  carried  on  by  them  upon  it  3  .but  which  c omuls 
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merous  retinues  j  but  for  the  fake  01  oftentation,  and 
as  the  only  means  of  employing,  their  wealth,  they 
maintain  great  numbers  of  carriages  and  of  ridmg 
horfes.  To  fupport  fuch  eftablifliments,  they  them¬ 
felves  not  only  convert  large  traCls  of  territory  from 
arable  into  pafture  lands  5  but  even  the  whole  hui- 
bandmen  of  the  country  are  induced  to  do  the  fame, 
to  derive  a  profit  from  fupplying  them  with  butchers 
meat,  and  with  food  for  their  pleafure  horfes.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  grain  that  may  be  wanted  for  the. con¬ 
sumption  of  the  people,  whether  rich  or  poor,  being  a 
commodity  which  is  eafily  preferved  and  transported,  muft 
be  bought  from  foreign  nations,  by  a  portion  of  the  fu- 
perfluous  wealth  of  the  ftate j  and  thus  a  rich  and  profpe- 
rous  people  may  come  to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  a 
morfel  of  bread  j  and  when  thefe  foreign  nations  hap¬ 
pen  to  experience  an  unfortunate  feafon,  this  wealthy 
people  may  iuffer  all  the  horrors  of  famine  upon  a  fer¬ 
tile  foil,  and  in  the  midft  of  overflowing  treasures. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Italy  under  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans.  Every  part  of  it  was  adorned  with  the  parks 
and  villas  and  gardens  of  the  nobles,  wno  derived  their 
revenues  from  the  remote  parts  ot  the  empire..  Iliis 
feat  of  dominion  exhibited  a  picture  of  boundleis  fplen- 
dour  and  magnificence.  But  the  foil  wras  entirely 
occupied  in  the  fervice  of  oftentation  or  of  luxury  ; 
and  Italy,  one  of  the  moft  fertile  corn  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  depended  for  grain  upon  Egypt,  and  the  weft  cm 
provinces  of  Africa  that  border  upon  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Such  alfo,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree, 
feems  to  be  the  prefent  ftate  oi  Great  Britain.  It  has 
acquired  vaft  and  fertile  and  populous  provinces,  with¬ 
in  the  torrid  zone  in  the  eaft,  from  which  individuals 
are  annually  tranlporting  home  immenfe  treasures  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  public  fervice.  In  the  weft,  alfo,  within 
the  fame  torrid  zone,  by  a  great  cxpence  of  treafuie 
and  of  human  lives,  the  cultivation  of  certain  valuable 
commodities  has  been  eitabliflicd  }  and  iroin  e ftates  11- 
tuated  there,  individuals  rending  at  home  now  derive 
great  revenues.  The  principles  which  regulate  human, 
affairs  are  unalterable ;  and  in  every  age  the  fame  caufea 
are  attended  with  the  fame  confequences.  What  oc¬ 
curred  in  ancient  Italy,  took  place  among  us  foon  as  the 
poffeffion  of  diftant  territories  had  leifure  to  difplay  its 
natural  effeCts.  Britain  formerly  not  only  produced  a- 
bundance  of  grain,  for  the  fupport  c£  its  own  inhabitants, 
but  it  poiTefied  a  confiderable  furplus  for  exportation. 
After  the  acquhfition  of  foreign  poileiTions,  this  furplus 
produce  gradually  ceafed  to  exift  \  and  it  appears  from 
documents,  which  the  legiflature  has  acknow  ledged  to 
afford  authentic  and  complete  evidence  cf  the  truth  of 
the  fa 61,  that,  for  twenty  years  pail,  notwithftanding  all 
our  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  wafte  lands  that 
have  been  brought  under  the  plow,  the  produce  of  grain 
is  annually  becoming  more  and  more  unequal  to  the 
confumption  \  and  this  decreafe  appears  in  fome  rae.afure 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increafing  value  of  our  diftant 
pofieffions.  In  the  .mean  time,  we  are  annually  coming 
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Principles  of  under  tlie  neceffity  of  purchaling  larger  and  larger 
.Culm anon.  fUppHes  0f  grain,  from  tlie  foreign  dates  of  Europe  or 
~  of  North  America  5  and  thus  thefe  nations,  without  un¬ 
dergoing  the  imputation  of  ufurpation,  and  without  en¬ 
countering  the  hazard  of  an  unfriendly  climate,  have 
been  enabled  through  the  medium  of  our  luxury  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  (hare  of  the  riches  of  Kindoftan,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  our  Weft  India  cultivation.  In  the  mean  time 
their  agriculture  is  encouraged,  while  we  are  made  to 
depend  upon  them  for  the  neceffaries  of  life.  After  all, 
it  appears  unreafonable,  and  wrould  perhaps  be  improper, 
to  regret  a  date  of  affairs,  which  is  the  refult  of  na¬ 
tional  aggrandifement,  and  of  the  fuperiority  and  fuc- 
cefsful  enterprifes  of  our  countrymen.  Still,  however* 
it  is  obvioully  to  be  wiftied,  that,  fo  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,  we  could  be  reftored  to  the  date  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  our  anceifors  enjoyed,  wEen  they  wrere 
able,  from  their  own  foil,  to  fupply  themfelves  wdth  the 
lieceffaries  of  life  :  fuch  a  date  is  fometimes  neceifary 
to  the  independent  exidence  of  a  community,  and  is  at 
all  times  conducive  to  its  welfare.  It  can  only  howT- 
'•ever  be  produced  by  means  of  agriculture.  Therefore, 

Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  Plough , 

And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales, 

Let  autumn  fpread  her  treadxres  to  the  fun ; 

So  w’ith  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil, 

Exuberant,  nature’s  bettet  ble flings  pour 
O’er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

And  be  th’  exhauftlefs  granary  of* a  world  ! 

Thomson* 

t 

Sect.  IV.  General  Principles  of  Cultivation . 

.  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  a  minute 
•tlffiquifition,  concerning  the  nature  of  vegetables,  or 
the  difterent  fubftances  with  which  they  may  be  con- 
nefled,  in  their  growth  or  in  their  decay*  Such  invef- 
tigations,  in  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  fciences,  ought 
to  be  left  to  chemiftryj  but  even  that  fcience,  fo  far  as 
vegetable  fubftances  are  concerned,  is  dill  in  fuch  a 
date  of  imperfe&ion,  that  a  detail  of  the  experiments 
and  opinions  of  philofophical  chemifts,  concerning  ve¬ 
getables,  would  as  yet  afford  but  a  very  trifling  portion 
of  ufeful  information  to  the  hufbandman.  We  fhall 
therefore  content  ourfelves  with  here  dating  fuch  gene¬ 
ral  remarks,  as  appear  iieceffarily  cdnne&ed  with  the 
73  important  art  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

Nature  of  A  vegetable  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  piece 
of  matter,  or  as  a  mixture  of  certain  material  fubftan- 
tables.C~  ces*  ^  1S  an  organizc'd  being,  poffeffed  of  life,  which 
it  derived  from  another  fimilar  organized  being-  that 
exifted  previous  to  itfelf }  and  this  former  organized 
and  living  being  derived  its  conditution  from  a  parent 
ilem,  which  grew  out  of  a  dill  older  plant,  up  to  an 
antiquity  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  A  vege¬ 
table,  in  this  manner,  not  only  has  a  birth,  but  it  alfo 
has  a  growth,  which  is  fupported  by  food  that  it  takes 
in  and  conveys  by  peculiar  organs  to  the  particular 
parts  for  which  it  is  dedined.  When  it  has  arrived  at 
maturity,  or  reached  the  perfection  of  its  form  and 
conditution,  a  vegetable  like  an  animal  begins  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  finally  dies,  and,  by  a  procefs  of  putrefaction, 

:£s  converted  into  a  kind  of  earth. 

To' the  life  of  vegetables,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to 
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the  life  of  animals,  the  prefence  of  atmofpheric  air  is  Principles  of 
neceifary.  They  alfo  require  a  certain  moderate  de-  Cultivation. 

gree  of  heat  $  without  which  their  growth  cannot  pro- " - s—** 

ceed,  although  a  great  degree  of  it  is  utterly  fatal  even 
to  their  texture.  That  they  require  moidure,  is  equal¬ 
ly  obvious  5  as  appears  from  the  ordinary  effeCl  of  rain, 
or  of  the  continued  want  of  it,  upon  fields  and  plants. 

They  require  likewife  to  be  inferted  in  the  earth,  or 
in  fome  way  conneCIed  with  a  colleCIion  of  its  pani¬ 
cles  $  for  although  fome  plants,  particularly  the  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  kinds,  vegetate  in  pure  water  and  air  alone, 
it  appears  that  they  acquire  little  addition  of  folid  fub- 
dance,  and  that  neither  they,  nor  any  of  the  other 
larger  plants,  reach  perfection,  or  produce  feed,  un- 
lefs  planted  in  the  earth,  or  fupplied  with  a  portion 

of 74 

As  all  foils  are  by  no  means  equally  adapted  for  fup-  Four  kinds 
porting  vegetables,  or  bringing  them  to  maturity,  it  of  foils, 
is  neceifary  for  the  hufbandman  to  attend  to  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be  altered  or 
ameliorated  for  his  ufe.  Independent  of  thefe  hard 
concretions,  which  obtain  the  name  of  dones  or  rocks, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  loofer  and  more  divifible 
earth  which  covers  mod  part  of  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
and  receives  the  appellation  of  the  foil,  may,  upon  the 
whole,  and  with  fufficient  accuracy  for  practical  pur- 
pofes,  be  divided  into  four  kinds,  which  are  in  general 
mixed  with  each  other,  but  which  receive  their  name, 
in  ordinary  language,  from  the  kind  that  predominates, 
or  is  mod  abundant.  Thefe  are  fand,  clay,  chalk,  and 
garden  mould.  Of  thefe,  fand  and  clay  are  in  fome 
meafure  the  oppofites  of  each  other,  while  chalk  forms  a 
kind  of  medium  between  them.  Band  allows  water  to 
filter  rapidly  through  it,  and  fpeedily  becomes  dry,  while 
clay  is  extremely  tenacious  of  moidure  }  but  a  mixture 
of  chalk  renders  fand  confiderably  more  tenacious  of 
water,  while  it  renders  clay  more  loofe,  and  eafily  pe¬ 
netrated.  None  of  thefe  foils  are  valuable  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture. — Sand  does  not  diffidently  re* 
tain  water  for  the  ufe  of  vegetables  5  nor  does  clay  dif¬ 
fer  their  roots  to  expand  *with  freedom  in  queft  of  nou- 
riihment.  Chalk,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  a  calcare¬ 
ous  foil,  is  not  of  itfelf  adapted  for  raffing  ufeful  plants  ; 
for,  although  it  may  not  have  the  mechanical  defers 
-of  fand  and  clay,  yet,  h  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
of  little  value  to  them,  either  in  confequence  of  its  ten* 
dency  to  deftroy  their  texture  by  its  corrodve  quality, 

.that  is,  by  having  too  much  chemical  affinity  with  the 
materials  of  wdiich  they  Confift,  or  from  its  not  con¬ 
taining  within  itfelf  the  proper  materials  neceifary  to 
them  as  food. 

The  fourth  kind  of  foil  we  have  denominated  garden 
mould  ;  becaufe  it  is  in  its  higheft  perfection  when  it 
approaches  neared  to  the  rich  black  earth  which  re¬ 
ceives  that  appellation.  This  is  the  mod  proper  of  all 
kinds  of  foil  for  rearing  the  whole  of  thofe  vegetables 
which  are  accounted  valuable  in  our  climate.  In  pro¬ 
per  circumftances,  that  is,  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  and  of  moidure,  it  never  fails  to  fend  forth  and  to 
bring  to  perfection  an  abundant  crop.  In  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  any  foil  con  fids  of  this  black 
mould,  its  value  increafes.  If,  therefore,  a  hufband¬ 
man  could  cover  the  portion  of  territory  allotted  to  him 
with  a  tolerable  depth  of  this  kind  of  foil,  nothing  more 
would  be  neceifary  to  the  fuccefs  ef  his  enterprifes,  as 

3  be 
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Principlesof he  could  rear  whatever  vegetables  he  thought  fit,  m 
Cultivation.  perfection,  and  in  great  profufion.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 

‘  ‘v  however,  that  this  kind  of  mould  or  foil  cannot  be  re¬ 

lied  upon  as  permanent.  If  crops  of  grain  fhould  be 
taken  from  it  year  after  year,  it  would  foon  lofe  its  fer¬ 
tile  qualities,  and  become  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
profperous  agriculture.  Here  then  is  the  remarkable 
difference  between  this  kind  of  foil  and  the  three  others 
that  were  formerly  mentioned,  fand,  clay,  and  chalk. 
Whatever  properties  thefe  poffefs  are  unperifhing,  and 
can  only  be  altered  or  modified  by  the  operation  of  a 
fierce  heat.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  their  pure 
ft ate,  as  already  mentioned,  they  are  of  little  value  to 
the  hufbandman  ;  and* it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  they  are  mixed  with  the  dark  coloured 
or  garden  mould,  that  they  become  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pofes  :  but  as  the  qualities  of  this  mould  are  of  a  tran- 
fitory  nature,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  ought 
indeed  to  form  the  great  bafis  of  every  theory  of  agri¬ 
culture,  to  explain  how  they  may  be  preferved  in  exig¬ 
ence,  or  reilored  when  loft. 

To  under  ft  and  this  fubjeft  corre&ly,.  it  is.  necefiary 
to  confider  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  fertile  mould. 

It  is  evidently  not  one  of  thofe  original  fubftances  which 
form  a  part  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  folid  globe  of  the 
earth,  but  appears  to  be  the  refult  of  the  operations 
and  of  the  deftru&ion  of  living  and  organized  beings 
bat  have  exifted  upon  it.  “  Were  a  naked  rock,  fays 
iZsTZ  Mr  Headrick,  in  an  efiay  which  we  fhall  afterwards 
Board  of  have  occafion  to  mention,  fuddenly  thrown  up  from 
Agriculture,  ^  fea  or  fr0m  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  firft  plants 
vo1, 1U6  which  nature  would  place  upon  it,  would  be  the  va- 
Procefs  by  rious  fpecies  of  lichens,  and  fiich  as  can  fubfift  wholly 
upon  what  they  imbibe  from  the  air,  without  needing 
a  foil  in  which  to  pufti  their  roots.  Thefe  plants  ferve 
the  double  purpofe  of  clothing  the  rock,  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  fine  particles  that  are  diffolved  by  air  and 
moifture  from  being  wafhed  away,  and,  from  their 
growth  and  diffolution,  of  accumulating  vegetable 
foil  for  the  fuftenance  of  more  fucculent  plants.  The 
rock  is  thus  gradually  made  to  acquire  fucli  a  depth 
of  foil,  that  it  becomes  able  to  fullain  not  only  graffes 
and  ihrubs,  but  may  become  a  receptacle  for  the  oak 
itfelf.”  The  progrefs  here  ftated  is  correct: ;  but  fome 
circumftanees  muft  be  added  to  it,  to  render  it  praCti- 
cally  ufeful  to  the  hufbandman.  It  is  to  be  obferved 
then,  that  animal  fubftances,  after  they  have  ceafed 
to  form  a  part  of  a  living  body,  have  a  tendency  to 
proceed  rapidly  into  a  ftate  of  putrefactive  fermenta¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  greateft  part  of  their  mafs  is  render¬ 
ed  volatile.  When  animal  fubftances  are  mingled  with 
vegetables,  they  fpeedily  communicate  their  own  fer¬ 
mentation  or  putrefaction  to  the  vegetables,  which  by 
means  of  it  are  decompofed,  full  to  pieces,  and  are 
transformed  into  that  kind  of  black  earth,  which  we 
have  called  garden  mould,  and  which  forms  the  moft 
fertile  of  all  foils  for  the  production  of_  vegetables. 
It  is  by  this  procefs  then,  that  is,  by  the  termentation 
cf  vegetable  by  means  of  animal  fubftances,  that  the 
furface  of  this  globe  has  been  fertilized,  or  a  black  and 
rich  mould  produced  upon  it,  as  we  daily  fee- taking 
place  in  a  variety  of  fituations.  No  fooner  do  the 
fmall  lichens  or  modes  cover  the  face  of  the  naked 
rock,  or  gravel,  or  clay,  than  a  variety  of  fpecies  of 
final!  animals  appear, ,  and  feed  upon  them.  As  the 
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plants  and  animals  die  in  fucceflion,  their  lubfUnGesWnciptesof 
mingle  and  give  rife  to  the  putrefa&ion  already  men-  f 

tioned,  which  is  productive  of  a  fmall  portion  of  foil. 

A  new  race  of  plants  of  greater  ftrength  and  bulk  rifes 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  firft,  and  fupports  larger  animals, 
all  deftined  in  their  turn  to  perifh  and  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  fertile  foil.  More  valuable  graffes  foon 
fupplant  the  original  fmall  and  coarfe  vegetables,  and 
the  fpot  affumes  the  appearance  of  a  rich  verdure. 

New  fpecies  of  animals  alfo  begin  to  inhabit  it  :  fnails 
and  worms  abound  j  and  by  their  remains  contribute 
to  the  diffolution  of  the  roots  of  plants,  which  eveiv- 
where  penetrate  the  new  foil,  and  to  the  decompofition 
of  the  ftems  which  periodically  fall  down.  V;  hen  the 
foil  has  acquired  fufficient  depth,  it  is  flickered  by 
ftirubs  ;  and,  laftly,  by  foreft  trees,.  under  the  fhade  of 
which  the  larger  animals  exift.  d  he  trees  lhed  their 
leaves  every  feafon,  and  every  feafun  coniequently  gives 
an  additional  layer  or  Jfraturn  of  fertile  mould,  to  the 
foil :  and  thus  while  the  foreft  endures,  the  fertility  of 
the  territory  on  which  it  ftands  continues  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  its  fpoils,  and  by  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
which  repair  to  it  for  ftielter. 

This  procefs,  by  which  nature  gives  fertility  to  the 
earth,  or  creates  the  rich  mould  on  which  vegetables 
flourifh,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  the  hufbandman  ;  and, 
in  faCl,  it  has  been  imitated  in  confequence  of  a  know  - 
ledge  that  is  derived  from  experience  and  from  prac¬ 
tice,  rather  than  from  the  general  fpec  illations  of  fei- 
encc.  The  imitation  of  nature  upon  this  .  point,  con- 
ftitutes  the  art  of  producing  manures,  which  will  be 
afterwards  confidered.  I  he  principle  upon  which  it 
proceeds',  refts  upon  this  foundation,  which  is  known  to 
be  true  in  fa&,  that  the  fermentation  of  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances  produces  that  kind  of  dark  rich 
mould  which  forms  the  moft  fertile  foil. 

In  what  way,  or  by  what  peculiar  operation,  this 
kind  of  mould  or  foil  becomes  fo  highly  conducive  and 
fubfervient  to  the  growth  of  plants,  is  a  point  of  more 
difficult  rdfearch,  and  is  fortunately  of  lefs  importance 
to  be  known  to  the  practical  agriculturift.  It  may  be 
obferved,  however,  that  this  mould  pofteffes,  in  an  emi- 
nent  degree,  all  the  requifites  neceffary  to  the  fucceis  of 
vegetation.  *  It  retains  moifture,  which  is  fo  neceffari 
to  that  procefs,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  keeping  hold 
of  it  with  that  retentivenefs  which,  in  clay,  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants.  As  this  mould 
confifts  of  the  remains  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  it  neceffarily  contains  an  immenfe  variety  of  in¬ 
gredients  which  have  different  degrees  of  chemical  af¬ 
finity  to  each  other.  Ily  the  operation  of  thefe  affini¬ 
ties  in  bringing  the  different  fubftances  into  new  com¬ 
binations,  a  great  quantity  of  heat  muft  be  continually 
produced  or  evolved,  as  occurs  in  fo  many  chemical 
proceffes.  Uy  this  heat  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  be 
nouriffied,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  the  heat  which 
they  themfelves  throw  out  or  produce  when  germi¬ 
nating.  Thus,  by  the  kind  of  foil  now  mentioned,  or 
by  the  aid  of  manure,  the  defeats  of  a  cold  and  un- 
genial  climate  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  rectified,  and 
the  feeds  and  roots  of  vegetables  may  be  fupplied  with 
due  and  feafonable  warmth.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  ^onje(qlir^ 
what  is  called  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  a  foil,  in  confc-  ak0yt  ex~ 
quence  of  much  plowing,  and  many  crops  having  been  haulted 
taken  from  it,  may  chiefly  arife  from  this  cireumftance, 

that 
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Principles  of  that  all  the  chemical  affinities  having  at  laft  operated, 

i  '1 LtlVatl0n’  every'  particle  of  the  foil  remains  at  reft,  and  no  mere 
heat  is  produced  by  the  activity  of  its  parts. 

That  plants  growing  in  fertile  mould,  like  that  new 
mentioned,  derive  no-iriihment  or  food  hern  it,  cannot, 
be  doubted,  fince  we  fee,  that  when  taken  out  of  it,  or 
placed  in  another  but  lefs  favourable  foil,  they  fpeedi- 
f.y  go  into  decay.  What  the  particular  fubilan.ee s  are, 
however,  which  they  take  from  it,  has  not  been  disco¬ 
vered.  But  it  appears  from,  the  rainutenefs  of  the  ex 
treme  fibres  of  the  roots  of  plants,  that  the  food  taken 
in  by  them  muff  be  fdluble  in  water,  or  in  a  liquid 
Hate  when  taken  in  by  them.  Accordingly,  their  food 
is  a  flu  ally  found  to  afeend  through  their  organs  in  a 
liquid  form.  Of  this  liquor  or  fap  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  afeending  and  the  defeending.  The  afe ending 
fap  is  that  which  rifes  in  the  fpring  ;  and  by  cutting  a 
fhort  way  through  the  bark  into  the  wood  of  many 
trees,  large  quantities  of  it  may  be  drawn  off,  without 
injury  to  their  health  or  growth.  This  fap  afeends  to 
the  leaves,  and  there  undergoes  feme  change  by  the 
aclion  of  the  air  ;  for  the  leaves  of  vegetables  appear 
to  perform  to  them  an  office  fmiilar  to  that  which 
is  accomplifhed  in  animals  by  the  organ  called  the 
Jungs.  From  the  leaves  the  fap,  thus  changed,  defeends 
to  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  contributes  to  its 
growth  by  becoming  a  part  of  its  fubilance.  It  would 
feem,  however,  that  the  liquors  which  circulate  in 
plants,  not  only  undergo  a  change  at  the  leaves,  but 
alfo  at  their  firfl  entrance  by  the  veifels  of  the  roots  ; 
for  if  feveral  different  kinds  of  trees  are  ingrafted  upon 
the  fame  common  flock,  each  of  them  is  able  to  de¬ 
rive  the  fap  peculiar  to  itfelf  from  the  fap  of  the  com¬ 
mon  flock.  Thus  alfo  the  chemifts  have  informed  us, 
that  vinegar,  called  by  them  the  acetous  acid,  is  found 
variouily  combined  in  the  afeending  fap  of  various 
trees  ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  difeovered,  that  vine¬ 
gar  exifls  in  any  perceptible  quantity  in  vegetable 
mould.  That  fubilance,  therefore,  muft  be  formed  by 
the  root,  by  bringing  together  the  ingredients  of  that 
acid  which  it  finds  and  felecls  in  the  earth. 

When  any  plant,  whether  great  or  fmall,  is  pat  in¬ 
to  a  dole  veffel,  and  flrongly  heated,  allowing  only 
the  fmoke  to  efcape,  the  refidue  is  in  all  cafes  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  is  called  charcoal ,  or  by  the  chemifts 
carbon.  Of  this  carbonaceous  matter  a  confiderable 
quantity  is  always  found  in  rich  garden  mould,  derived 
no  doubt  from  the  remains  of  vegetable  fcbflances  of 
which  that  mould  was  originally  formed.  This  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter,  however,  or  charcoal,  being  info- 
luble  in  water,  cannot  in  its  ordinary  itate  enter  into 
the  veffels  ct  growing  vegetables ;  but,  as  it  is  render¬ 
ed  foluble  by  a  variety  of  combinations,  it  is  no  doubt 
found  out  in  fuch  a  frate  by  the  fibres  of  growing  roots, 
and  conveyed  upwards  in  the  juice.  But  as  all  vege¬ 
table  mould,  and  the  charcoal  or  carbonaceous  matter 
which  it  contains,  is  the  refult  of  the  ruins  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  lichens  or  vegetables  of  the  coarieft 
and  fimple.il  kind,  which  originally  grow  upon  the  na¬ 
ked  done,  have  no  other  nouiifhment  than  water  and 
atmofpheric  air,  it  is  probable,  that  out  of  thefe  mate¬ 
rials  they  are  capable  of  forming  the  charcoal,  which 
conflitutcs  the  balls  of  their  form,  and  of  the  confuta¬ 
tion  of  every  ether  vegetable.  It  is  true,  that  the  che- 
mills  flili  regard  carbon  or  charcoal  as  a  fimple  and 
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uncompounded  fubilance;  and  they  have  not  found  it  Print:  p.  •  sof 
in  water,  nor  in  atmofphersc  air,  unlefs  in  the  rn.ofl.  rni-  Cultivation, 
mate  degree,  refusing  proc-ihly  from  the  combufiiou  of 
fires  and  the  bieatking  of  animals  in  inhabited  coun¬ 
tries.  Bui  although  c-hemifls  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  find  charcoal  in  the  three  iimple  fubilance?, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azote,  of  which  atmcfpheilc 
air  ar.d  water  are  compc&d,  it  feexns  evident,  that  the 
mighty  C hermit  who  contrived  this  world  and  the  con¬ 
futation  of  vegetables,  finds  no  difficulty  ip  forming  it 
of  thole  materials  by  means  of  their  organization, 
lienee  we  rather  think,  that  water  and  air  mufl  con- 
flit  ute  the  original  food  of  the  fimpleil  and  coaridl 
kind  of  plants ;  but  if  this  idea  be  true,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fa 61  that  is  more  curious  in  speculation 
than  ufeful  in  practice  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  more 
valuable  and  larger  vegetables,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  hufbandman  to  cultivate,  cannot  be  reared  to 
perfection  without  the  aid  of  vegetable  mould. 

Though  they  may  pcfltfs,  therefore,  the  power  of  de¬ 
riving  a  portion  of  their  felid  fubilance,  or  of  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  which  they  contain,  from  common 
air  and  water,  they  cannot  obtain  the  whole  by  this 
means,  and  require  the  aid  of  the  remains  of  former 
vegetation.  It  is  thus  that  one  fyftem  is  feen  to  per-  yt  r^atpcs 
vade  every  part  of  nature,  as  through  ail  her  works  ?ire  the  food 
one  dais  of  animated  beings  only  enjoys  life  in  confe-ofeach 
quence  of  the  deHru&ioii  of  another.  Thus  the  car-other# 
nivorous  animals  confume  thofe  that  live  upon  vege¬ 
tables  ;  and  thus,  in  like  manner,  one  fpecies  of  vege¬ 
tables  only  fubfills  upon  the  ruins,  and  is  fed  by  the 
fubilance,  of  a  former  generation  of  plants. 

Beildes  animal  fubilances,  there  are  feme  minerals 
that  have  a  tendency  to  accomplifh  the  decompcfiticn 
of  vegetables,  and  thereby  to  reduce  them  into  a  Hate 
of  mould,  poilefilng  in  a  great  degree  the  qualities  of 
the  garden  mould  that  is  produced  by  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  winch  has  now  been  delcribed.  Of  the  mi¬ 
nerals  that  have  this  tendency,  lime  is  the  chief,  and 
indeed  the  one  commonly  in  ufe,  either  pure  or  when 
combined  with  clay  under  the  form  of  marl.  To  the 
efi'edl  of  lime,  therefore,  we  fhall  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  fullered  to  remain  un¬ 
cultivated  for  many  ages,  producing  all  that  timb  fuc- 
culent  plants  which  are  eafily  putrefied,  and  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  likewife  contribute  to  enrich  the  ground 
by  their  falling  oft  and  mixing  with  it,  the  foil  will  in 
a  manner  be  totally  made  up  of  pure  vegetable  earth, 
ai\d  be  the  richeil,  when  cultivated,  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  lands  of  America. 

They  had  remained  uncultivated  perhaps  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  -were  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fertility  ;  neverthelefs  we  are  allured  by  one  who 
went  to  America  in  order  to  purchafe  lands  there,  that 
fiich  grounds  as  had  been  long  cultivated,  were  fo  much 
exhaufted,  as  to  be  much  worfe  than  the  generality  of 
cultivated  grounds  in  this  country.  Here,  then,  we  Qre  ^cc 
have  an  example  of  one  fpecies  of  poor  foil ;  namely,  0f  poor  foil 
one  that  has  b  en  formerly  very  rich,  but  has  been  de-de&i eyed 
piived,  by  repeated  cropping,  of  the  greateil  part  of 
the  vegetable  food  it  contained.  The  farmer  who  is 
in  pofieflion  cr  fuch  ground,  vet: Id  110  doubt  willingly 
ieftcre  it  tc  its  ieimer  fL;e  >  the  prefent  queftion  is, 

What 
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Principles  of  What  mud  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  this  end  ?  We 
Cultivation.  ]iare  mentioned  feveral  kinds  of  manures  which  long 
v  pra£lice  has  recommended  as  feryiceable  for  improving 
ground  :  we  fliall  fuppofe  the  farmer  tries  lime  or 
chalk  \  for,  as  we  have  already  feen,  their  operations 
upon  the  foil  mufl;  be  precifely  the  fame.  This  fub- 
flance,  being  of  a  feptic  nature,  will  a£l  upon  fuch 
parts  of  the  foil  as  are  not  putrefied,  or  but  imperfect¬ 
ly  fo  *,  in  confequencc  of  which,  the  farmer  will  reap  a 
better  crop  than  formerly.  The  feptic  nature  of  the 
lime  is  not  altered  by  any  length  of  time.  In  plough¬ 
ing  the  ground,  the  lime  is  more  and  more  perfectly 
mixed  with  it,  and  gradually  exerts  its  power  on  every 
putrefcible  matter  it  touches.  As  long  as  any  matter 
of  this  kind  remains,  the  farmer  will  reap  good  crops  *, 
but  when  the  putrefcible  matter  is  all  exhauded,  the 
ground  then  becomes  perfectly  barren  ;  and  the  cau- 
ftic  qualities  of  the  lime  are  moil  unjuftly  blamed  for 
burning  the  ground,  and  reducing  it  to  a  caput  mor- 
tuum  ;  while  it  is  plain  the  lime  has  only  done  its  of¬ 
fice,  and  made  the  foil  yield  all  that  it  was  capable  cf 
So  yielding. 

A  fpecies  of  When  ground  has  been  long  uncultivated,  producing 
poor  foil  all  the  time  plants,  not  fucculent,  but  fuch  as  are  very 
meliorated  difficultly  diffolved,  and  in  a  manner  incapable  of  pu- 
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trefa&ion  \  there  the  foil  will  be  excefiively  barren,  and 
yield  very  fcanty  crops,  though  cultivated  with  the 
greated  care.  Of  this  kind  arc  thofe  lands  covered  with 
heath,  which  are  found  to  be  the  moll  barren  of  any,  and 
the  mod  difficultly  brought  to  yield  good  crops.  In  this 
cafe  lime  will  be  as  ferviceable  as  it  was  detrimental 
in  the  other  :  for  by  its  feptic  qualities,  it  will  conti¬ 
nually  reduce  more  and  more  of  the  foil  to  a  putrid 
date  \  and  thus  there  will  be  a  conllaut  fuccedion  of 
better  and  better  crops,  by  the  continued  ufe  of  lime 
when  the  quantity  fird  laid  on  has  exerted  all  its  force. 
By  a  continued  ufc  of  this  manure,  the  ground  will  be 
gradually  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
garden  mould  }  and,  no  doubt,  by  proper  care,  might 
be  made  as  good  as  any  ;  but  it  will  be  as  great  a  mif- 
take  to  imagine,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  lime,  this  kind  of 
foil  may  be  rendered  perpetually  fertile,  as  to  think 
that  the  other  was  naturally  fo  *,  for  though  lime  enriches 
this  foil,  it  does  fo,  not  by  adding  vegetable  food  to 
it,  but  by  preparing  what  it  already  contains  ;  and  when 
all  is  properly  prepared,  it  mud  as  certainly  be  exhauded 
as  in  the  other  cafe. 

Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  two  kinds  of  poof' 
foils  5  one  of  vffiich  is  totally  dedroyed,  the  other  great¬ 
ly  improved,  by  lime,  and  wdiich  therefore  require  very 
different  manures  ;  lime  being  more  proper  for  the  lad 
than  dung  ;  while  dung,  being  more  proper  to  redore 
an  exhauiled  foil  than  lime,  ought  only  to  be  ufed  for 
the  fird.  Befides  dunging  land  which  has  been  exhaud¬ 
ed  by  long  cropping,  it  is  of  great  fervice  to  let  it  lie 
fallow  for  fome  time  :  for  to  this  it  owed  its  original 
fertility  \  and  wffiat  gave  the  fertility  originally,  cannot 
Tail  to  redore  it  in  fome  degree. 

By  attending  to  the  diliin£tion  between  the  reafons 
for  the  poverty  of  the  two  foils  jud  now  mentioned,  we 
will  always  be  able  to  judge  with  certainty  in  what  cafes 
lime  is  to  be  ufed,  and  when  dung  is  proper.  The 
mere  poverty  of  a  foil  is  not  a  criterion  wffiereby  we  can 
judge  ;  we  mud  confider  wffiat  hath  made  it  poor.  If 
it  is  naturally  fo,  rve  mav  almod  infallibly  conclude*  that 
V-ol.  I.  Part  I. 
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it  will  become  better  by  being  manured  with  lime.  If  Principleso* 
it  is  artificially  poor,  or  exhauded  by  continual  crop- Cultivation 
ping,  we  may  conclude  that  lime  will  entirely  dedroy 
it. — -We  apprehend,  that  it  is  this  natural  kind  of  po¬ 
verty  only  which  Mr  Anderfon  fays,  in  his  Effays  011 
Agriculture,  may  be  remedied  by  lime ;  for  we  can  fcarce 
think  that  experience  would  dir e&  any  perfon  to  put 
lime  upon  land  already  exhauded.  His  words  are,  g2 

“  Calcareous  matters  a£l  as  powerfully  upon  land 

that  is  naturally  poor,  as  upon  land  that  is  more  0°” concern- 
richly  impregnated  with  thofe  fubdances  that  tend  jI5g  lin^. 
to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation.” 

“  Writers  on  agriculture  have  long  been  in  the  cu- 
dom  of  dividing  manures  into  two  claffes,  vi%.  Enriching 
manures,  or  thofe  that  tended  diredlly  to  render  the 
foil  more  prolific,  however  derile  it  may  be  j  among  the 
foremod  of  which  uras  dung  :  Exciting  manures,  or  thofe 
that  were  fuppofed  to  have  a  tendency  to  render  .the 
foil  more  prolific,  merely  by  acting  upon  thofe  enrich¬ 
ing  manures  that  had  been  formerly  in  the  foil,  and  gi  ¬ 
ving  them  a  new  dimulus,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  operate 
anew  upon  that  foil  which  they  had  formerly  fertili¬ 
zed.  In  which  clafs  of  dimulating  manures,  lime  was 
alwrays  allowed  to  hold  the  foremod  place. 

“  In  confequence  of  this  theory,  it  would  follow, 
that  lime  could  only  be  of  ufc  as  a  manure  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  rich  foils— and  when  applied  to  poor  foils, 
wrould  produce  hardly  any,  or  even  perhaps  hurtful, 
effe&s* 

“  I  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  myfelf  was  fo 
far  impofed  upon  by  the  beauty  of  this  theory,  as  to 
be  hurried  along  with  the  general  current  of  mankind, 
in  the  firm  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
and  for  many  years  did  not  fufficiently  advert  to  thofe 
fa£ls  that  were  daily  occurring  to  contradicl  this  theo¬ 
ry. — I  am  nowq  however*  firmly  convinced,  from  re¬ 
peated  obfervations,  that  lime,  and  other  calcareous 
manures,  produce  a  much  greater  proportional  improve¬ 
ment  upon  poor  foils  than  luch  as  are  richer and 
that  lime  alone,  upon  a  poor  foil,  will,  in  many  calcs, 
produce  a  much  greater  and  more  lading  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility  than  dung.” 

Thus  far  Mr  Anderfon’s  experience  is  exa&ly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  and  what 
ought  to  happen  according  to  our  principles.  He  men¬ 
tions,  however,  fome  fa£ls  which  feem  very  drongly  to 
militate  againd  it ;  and  indeed  he  himfelf  feems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  a  theory  altogether  different. 

“  Calcareous  matter  alone  (fays  he)  is  not  capable  Query  con- 
of  rearing  plants  to  perfection  ; — mould  is  necef-  ceruing  the 
fary  to  be  mixed  with  it  in  certain  proportions, 
before  it  can  form  a  proper  foil.  It  remains, 
howrever,  to  be  determined,  what  is  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  thefe  ingredients  for  forming  a  proper 
foil. 

“  We  know  that  neither  chalk,  nor  marl,  nor  lime, 
can  be  made  to  nourilli  plants  alone ;  and  foils  are  fome- 
times  found  that  abound  with  the  twro  fird  of  thele  to 
a  faulty  degree.  But  the  proportion  of  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter  in  thefe  is  fo  much  larger  than  could  ever  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  art,  where  the  foil  was  naturally  deditute  of  thefe 
fubdances,  that  there  feems  to  be  no  danger  of  erring 
011  that  fide.  Probably  it  would  be  much  eafier  to  cor¬ 
rect  the.  defers  of  thofe  foils,  in  which  calcareous-  mat- 
R  r  ters 
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Principlesoftersfupejrabound,  by  driving  earth  upon  them  as  a  ma- 
Cultivation.  nure?  than  { s  generally  imagined  ;  as  a  very  fmall  pro- 
v  '  portion  of  it  lometimes  affords  a  very  perfeCl  foil.  I 
ihall  illuftrate  my  meaning  by  a  few  examples. 

Examples  “  Near  Sandfide,  in  the  county  of  Caitlmefs,  there 
©f  foil  per-  is  a  pretty  extenfive  plain  on  the  fea  coaft,  endowed 
fertile^  a  mo^  Angular  degree  of  fertility.  In  all  feafons 

it  produces  a  moil  luxuriant  herbage,  although  it  never 
got  any  manure  fince  the  creation  3  and  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  fubjeCted  to  the  following  courfe  of 
crops. 

tc  1.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing  from  grafs, 
ufually  a  good  crop. 

“  2.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a  better  crop 
than  the  fir  ft. 

“  3.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a  crop  equal 
to  the  firft. 

“  4.  5.  and  6.  Natural  grafs,  as  clofe  and  rich 
as  could  be  imagined,  might  be  cut,  if  the 
poffeffor  fo  inclined,  and  would  yield  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  crop  of  hay  each  year. 

u  After  this  the  fame  courfe  of  cropping  is  renewed. 
The  foil  that  admits  of  this  lingular  mode  of  farming, 
appears  to  be  a  pure  incoherent  fand,  deftitute  of  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  vegetable  mould  }  but,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  it  is  found  to  confift  almoft  entirely  of  broken 
fhells  :  the  fine  mould  here  bears  fuch  a  fmall  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  calcareous  matter,  as  to  be  fcarce  percep¬ 
tible,  and  yet  it  forms  the  moft  fertile  foil  that  ever  I 
yet  met  with. 

u  I  have  feen  many  other  links  (downs)  upon  the 
fea  fliore,  which  produced  the  moft  luxuriant  herbage, 
and  the  clofeft  and  fweeteft  pile  of  grafs,  where  they 
confifted  of  fhelly  fand  }  which,  without  doubt,  derive 
their  extraordinary  fertility  from  that  caufe. 

u  A  very  remarkable  plain  is  found  in  the  ifland  of 
jir-eyc,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  It  has  been  long  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  common  :  fo  that  it  has  never  been  difturb- 
ed  by  the  plough,  and  affords  annually  the  moft  luxu¬ 
riant  crop  of  herbage,  confifting  of  white  clover  and 
other  valuable  pafture  grafs,  that  can  be  met  with  any¬ 
where.  The  foil  confifts  of  a  very  pure  fhelly  fand. 

“  From  thefe  examples,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  a 
very  fmall  proportion  of  vegetable  mould  is  fufficient  to 
render  calcareous  matter  a  very  rich  foil.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  larger  proportion  may  be  neceffary  when  it 
is  mixed  with  clay  than  with  fand  ;  as  poor  chalky  foils 
feem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  compofition.” 

To  thefe  examples  brought  by  Mr  Anderfon,  we 
may  add  lome  of  the  fame  kind  mentioned  by  Lord 
Karnes.  His  iordfhip  having  endeavoured  to  eftablifh 
the  theory  of  jtvater  being  the  only  food  of  plants, 
though  he  himfelf  frequently  deviates  from  that  theory, 
yet  thinks  it  poftible,  upon  fuch  a  principle,  to  make  a 
foil  perpetually  fertile. 

“  To  recruit  (fays  he),  with  vegetable  food,  a  foil 
impoverished  by  cropping,  has  hitherto  been  held  the 
only  objeCl  of  agriculture.  But  here  opens  a  grander 
qbjeCl,  worthy  to  employ  our  keeneft  induftry,  that  of 
making  a  foil  perpetually  fertile.  Such  foils  aftually 
exift  and  wdiy  fhould  it  be  thought,  that  imitation 
here  is-  above  the  reach  of  art  ?  Many  are  the  inftnn- 
ces  of  nature  being  imitated  with  fuccefs.  Let  us  net 
defpair  while  any  hope  remains  ;  for  invention  never 
was  exercifed  upon  a  fubjeCt  of  greater  utility.  The 
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attempt  may  fuggeft  proper  experiments:  it  may  openPrincipksof 
new  views  :  and  if  we  fail  in  equalling  nature,  may  we  Cultivation* 
not,  however,  hope  to  approach  it  ?  A  foil  perpetually  * 
fertile  mull  be  endowed  with  a  power  to  retain  rnoifture 
fufficient  for  its  plants,  and  at  the  fame  time  muft  be 
of  a  nature  that  does  not  harden  by  rnoifture.  Calca¬ 
reous  earth  promifes  to  anfwer  both  ends  :  it  prevents 
a  foil  from  being  hardened  by  water ;  and  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  invigorate  its  retentive  quality.  A  field 
that  got  a  fufficient  dofe  of  clay  mail,  carried  above 
30  fucceflive  rich  crops,  without  either  dung  or  fallow. 

Doth  not  a  foil  fo  meliorated  draw  near  to  one  per¬ 
petually  fertile  ?  Near  the  eaft  fide  of  bife,  the  coaft 
for  a  mile  inward  is  covered  with  fea  fand,  a  foot  deep 
or  fo  ;  which  is  extremely  fertile,  by  a  mixture  of  fea 
fine  11s  reduced  to  powder  by  attrition.  The  powdered 
fhells,  being  the  fame  with  (hell  marl,  make  the  fand 
retentive  of  rnoifture  }  and  yet  no  quantity  of  rnoifture 
will  unite  the  fand  into  a  folid  body.  A  foil  fo  mixed 
feems  to  be  not  far  diftant  from  cue  perpetually  fertile. 

Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  but  faint  effays  ;  but  what  will  not 
perfeverance  accomplifh  in  a  good  caufe  ?” 

Having  thus,  in  a  manner,  pofitively  determined  with 
Mr  Anderfon,  that  no  dofe  of  calcareous  matter  can 
poffibly  be  too  great,  we  cannot  help  owning  ourfelves 
furprifed  on  finding  his  Iordfhip  exprefting  himfelf  as  gi. 
follows  :  “  An  overdofe  of  fhell  marl,  laid  perhaps  an  Inconfiften- 
inch,  and  an  inch  and  an  half,  or  two  inches  thick,  CY  in 
produces,  for  a  time,  large  crops  :  but  at  laft  it  renders  Karnes’8 
the  foil  a  caput  mortuum,  capable  of  bearing  neither  com  1 
nor  grafs  \  of  which  there  are  too  many  inftances  in 
Scotland.  The  fame  probably  would  follow  from  an 
overdofe  of  clay  marl,  ftone  marl,  or  pounded  lime- 
ftone.” — To  account  for  this,  he  is  obliged  to  make  a 
fuppofition  dire&ly  contrary  to  his  former  one  )  name¬ 
ly,  that  calcareous  matter  renders  the  foil  incapable  of 
retaining  water.  This  phenomenon,  however,  we  think 
is  folved  upon  the  principles  above  laid  down,  in  a  fa- 
tisfa&ory  manner,  and  without  the  leaft  inconfiftency. 

As  to  rendering  foils  perpetually  fertile,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  attempt  altogether  chimerical  and 
vain.  There  is  not  one  example  in  nature  of  a  foil  perpetual 
perpetually  fertile,  where  it  has  no  fupply  but  from  the  fertility  of 
air  and  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it.  The  above  re-  chime- 
cited  examples  can  by  no  means  be  admitted-as  proofs  r*ca*‘ 
of  perpetual  fertility.  We  know,  that;  the  grafs  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  is  much  more  luxuriant  than  what 
grows  at  a  diftance  :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  w^ater  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  earth,  and  communicates  its  fertilizing 
qualities  to  it  *,  but  was  the  river  to  be  dried  up,  the 
grafs  would  foon  become  like  the  reft.  Why  fhould 
not  the  ocean  have  the  fame  power  of  fertilizing  plains 
near  its  Chores,  that  rivers  have  of  fertilizing  fmall  fpots 
near  their  banks  ?  We  fee,  however,  that  it  hath  not : 
for  the  fea  ftiores  are  generally  fancy  and  barren.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contain  a 
quantity  of  loofe  acid*  \  and  this  acid  is  poifonous  to  * Water 
plants  :  but  abftraCling  this  acid  part,  we  hefitate  not 
to  affirm,  that  fea  water  is  more  fertilizing  than  river 
water.  It  is  impoftible  to  know  how  far  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  penetrate  under  ground  through  a  fandy 
foil.  Where  they  meet  with  nothing  to  abforb  their 
acid,  there  the  ground  is  quite  barren  ;  but  in  paffing 
through  an  immenfe  quantity  of  broken  fhells,  the  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  we  are  very  certain,  will  abforb  all  the 
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Principlesof  acid  ;  and  thus  the  foil  will  be  continually  benefited  by 
Cultivation.  jts  vicinity  to  the  ocean.  All  the  above  fields,  there- 
fore,  are  evidently  fupplied  with  nouriffiment  from  the 
ocean :  for  if  the  fait  water  has  fufficient  efficacy  to 
render  fields  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood  barren, 
why  diould  it  not  render  them  fertile  when  the  caufe  of 
barrennefs  is  removed  from  its  waters  ? 

After  all,  the  field  in  Caithnefs,  mentioned  by  Mr 
Anderfon,  feems  to  have  been  perpetually  fertile  only 
in  grafs  ;  for  though  the  fecond  year  it  carried  a  better 
crop  of  bear  than  it  did  the  fird,  yet  the  third  year 
the  crop  was  worfe  than  the  fecond,  and  only  equal  to 
the  fird.  Had  it  been  ploughed  a  fourth  time,  the  crop 
would  probably  have  been  worfe  than  the  fird.  Ground 
is  not  near  fo  much  exhauded  by  grafs  as  corn,  even 
though  the  crop  be  cut  and  carried  off  ;  and  dill  lefs 
if  it  only  feeds  cattle,  and  is  manured  by  their  dung  ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  this  field. 
Lord  Karnes,  indeed,  mentions  fields  in  Scotland,  that, 
pad  memory,  have  carried  lucceffive  crops  of  wheat, 
peafe,  barley,  oats,  without  a  fallow,  and  without  a  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  particularizes  one  ^>11  the  river  Carron,  of 
nine  or  ten  acres,  which  had  carried  103  crops  of  oats 
•without  intermifiion  and  without  manure  :  but  as  wre 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  fuch  fields,  nor  know  any 
thing  about  their  particular  fituation,  we  can  form  no 
87  judgment  concerning  them. 

Clay  and  Befides  the  two  kinds  of  foils  above  mentioned,  there 
fafMy  foils,  are  others,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  clay  or 
fand.  The  fird  of  thefe  is  apt  to  be  hardened  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  fo  that  the  vegetables  can  fcarce  pe¬ 
netrate  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  proper  nou¬ 
riffiment.  The  fecond,  if  it  is  not  fituated  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  deal  of  moidure,  is  very  apt  to  be  parch¬ 
ed  up  in  dimmer,  and  the  crop  dedroyed  ;  nor  has  it 
fufficient  adhefion  to  fupport  plants  that  have  few  roots 
and  grow  high.  From  thefe  oppofite  qualities,  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  two  foils  w'ould  be  a  proper  manure 
for  one  another :  the  clay  w^ould  give  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  firmnefs  to  the  fand,  and  the  fand  wTould  break 
the  too  great  tenacity  of  the  clay.  According  to  Dr 
Home’s  experiments,  however,  fand  is  the  word  manure 
for  clay  that  can  be  ufed.  He  recommends  marl  mod. 
To  reduce  clay  ground  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  form 
of  pure  vegetable  mould,  it  mud  fird  be  pulverized. 
This  is  mod  efieclually  performed  by  ploughing  and 
harrowing  ;  but  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  plough  it 
whild  too  wet,  otherwife  it  will  concrete  into  hard  clots 
which  can  fcarcely  be  broken.  After  it  is  pulverized, 
however,  fome  means  mud  be  taken  to  keep  it  from 
concreting  again  into  the  fame  hard  mafifes  as  before. 
According  to  Lord  Karnes,  though  clay,  after  pulve¬ 
rization,  wdll  concrete  into  as  hard  a  mafs  as  before,  if 
mixed  with  water  ;  yet  if  mixed  with  dunghill  juice, 
it  will  not  concrete  any  more.  Lime  alfo  breaks  its 
tenacity,  and  is  very  ufeful  as  a  manure  for  this  kind 
88  of  foil. 

Fertility  of  The  conclufion  wTe  wiffi  the  practical  farmer  to  draw" 
the  earth  h- from  our  theory  is,  That  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  the 
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fertility  of  the  earth,  both  as  to  duration  and  to  do-  Vegetables 
gree,  at  any  particular  time  :  that  the  nearer  any  foil 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  pure  garden  mould,  the  Meiiorat_ 
nearer  it  is  to  the  mod  perfect  degree  of  fertility;  but  ing  the  Soil, 
that  there  are  no  hopes  of  keeping  it  perpetually  in  - •y— 

fuch  a  date,  or  in  any  degree  of  approximation  to  it, 
but  by  condant  and  regular  manuring  with  dung. 

Lime,  chalk,  marl,  Sec.  may  be  proper  to  bring  it 
near  to  this  date,  but  are  abfolutely  unfit  to  keep  it 
continually  fo.  They  may  indeed  for  feveral  years 
produce  large  crops  ;  but  the  more  they  increafe  the 
fertility  for  fome  years,  the  fooner  will  they  bring  on 
an  abfolute  barrennefs  ;  while  regular  manuring  with 
plenty  of  dung  will  always  enfure  the  keeping  up  the 
foil  in  good  condition,  without  any  occafion  for  fallow*. 

What  wre  have  faid  concerning  the  ufe  of  lime,  Sec. 
applies  likewife  to  the  practice  of  frequent  ploughing, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree.  This  tends  to  meliorate 
ground  that  is  naturally  poor,  by  giving  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  vegetable  parts  to  putrefy  ;  but  when  that 
is  done,  it  tends  to  exhaud,  though  not  fo  much  aS 
lime.  A  judicious  farmer  will  condantly  drive  to  keep 
his  lands  always  in  good  condition,  rather  than  to  make 
them  fuddenly  much  better  ;  led  a  few"  years  diould 
convince  him  that  he  was  in  reality  doing  almod  irre¬ 
parable  miichief,  wffiile  he  fancied  himfelf  making  im¬ 
provements.  As  for  the  ridiculous  notions  of  dimu- 
lating  the  ground  by  faline  manures,  wtc  hope  they  will 
never  enter  the  brain  of  any  rational  practitioner  of 
agriculture. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  different  kinds  cf  Vegetables  pro¬ 
per  to  be  raifed  with  a  view  to  the  Melioration  of 
Soil. 

Sp 

The  methods  of  meliorating  foils,  which  we  have  Soil  pulve- 
mentioned  above,  confiding  of  tedious  and  laborious  nzed  by 
operations  that  yield  no  return  at  fird,  it  is  natural  for  ^tlble?  C" 
a  farmer  to  wiffi  for  fome  method  of  meliorating  his  h 
ground,  and  reaping  crops  at  the  fame  time.  One  very 
confiderable  dep  towards  the  melioration  of  ground  is 
its  pulverization.  This  is  accomplifiied  by  repeated 
ploughings  (a),  as  already  mentioned  ;  especially  if 
performed  in  autumn,  that  the  ground  may  be  expofed 
to  the  winter’s  frod  ;  but  thefe  ploughings  yield  110  crop 
as  long  as  the  field  is  not  fown.  By  planting  in  the 
field,  how  ever,  thofe  vegetables  whofe  roots  fwell  to  a 
confiderable  bulk,  the  ground  mud  condantly  be  acled 
upon  by  the  fwelling  of  their  roots  in  all  direddions  : 
and  thus  the  grown ng  of  the  crop  itfelf  may  be  equal, 
or  fuperior,  in  efficacy  to  feveral  ploughings,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  farmer  enjoys  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
plant  mod  remarkable  for  the  fwelling  of  its  roots  is 
the  potatoe  ;  and  by  none  is  the  ground  meliorated 
more,  or  even  {b  much.  They  arc  not,  however,  e- 
qually  proper  for  all  foils.  In  clay  they  do  not  thrive, 
nor  are  palatable  ;  but  in  hard  gravelly  or  fandy  foils, 
they  grow  to  a  large  lize,  and  are  of  an  excellent  qua¬ 
lity.  Turnips  likewife  contribute  to  meliorate  the 
R  r  2  ground, 
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/♦  ^  however,,  mud  be  unaerftood  with  fome  limitation  :  for  it  appears  from  experience,  that  many 

\  clU  01  s  rece^ve  detriment  rather  than  advantage  from  frequent  ploughings  ;  particularly  in  fummert 

w  hen  the  fun  exhales  the  nutritive  particles  in  great  abundance. 
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Of DeRroy- ground,  by  the  fuelling  of  tlieir  roots,  though  not  fo 
ing  Weeds,  as  potatoes.  They  have  this:  advantage,  how- 

*  v  ^  ever,  that  they  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil.  In  clay 
ground,  peafe  and  beans  thrive  exceedingly  well,  and 
therefore  are  proper  in  this  kind  of  foil  as  a  preparatory 
for  other  kinds  of  grain.  Thefe  pulh  their  roots  deep 
into  the  ground,  and  cover  it  with  their  leaves  more 
than  other  crops  ;  fo  that  the  fun  has  not  fo  much  ac- 
ccfs  as  when  it  is  covered  with  other  kinds  of  grain. 
Wherever  any  of  tliefe  kinds  of  vegetables  are  raifed, 
it  is  obiervablc,  that  more  or  lels  blacknefs  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  foil :  an  evident  fign  of  its  melioration  $ 
this  being  the  colour  of  the  true 'vegetable  mould,  or 
loamy  foil as  it  is  called. 

Bdides  the  above-mentioned  plants,  carrots,  parfnips, 
cabbages,  and  all  tliofe  vegetables  which  fink  their 
roots  deep  in  the  ground,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  of 
loofening  and  pulverizing  the  earth  :  but  as  they  will 
not  thrive  but  on  ground  already  well  cultivated,  they 
cannot  be  railed  to  any  advantage  for  the  purpofe  of 
meliorating  a  poor  foil. 

It  hath  been  cuftomary  in  many  places,  particularly 
in  England,  to  fow-  turnip,  peafe,  buck-wheat,  &.c.  and 
then  to  plough  them  down  for  manuring  the  land. 
This  being  fimilar  to  that  operation  of  nature  by  which 
fhe  renders  the  uncultivated  foils  fo  exceedingly  fertile, 
cannot  fail  of  being  attended  w7ith  lingular  advantages  j 
and  might  be  looked  upon  as  preferable  even  to  driving 
dung  on  the  land  to  fatten  it,  was  it  not  attended  writh 
the  entire  lofs  of  a  crop  for  that  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
an  idea  has  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  vegetables  to  each  other,  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked,  as  at  fome  future  period  it  may  lead 
Somevege-to  important  confequences.  It  lias  been  fuppofed, 
tables  feem  that  . the  roots  of  plants,  or  at  leaf!  of  fome  plants,  pof- 
to  enrich  fefs  a  power  of  throwing  out,  as  excrementitious,  a  part 
Gf  the  fubilances  which  they  have  taken  in,  but  which 
are  no  longer  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence  or  growth. 

It  is  undoubted,  at  lead,  that  wThile  by  fome  plants 
the  foil  feems  to  be  rendered  altogether  unfit  for  the 
production  of  certain  others,  it  is  rendered  by  different 
plants  extremely  wTell  adapted  to  their  growth.  Thus 
wheat  fucceeds  uncommonly  well  after  drilled  beans  } 
and  thefe  two  vegetables  have  even  been  repeated  for  a 
great  number  of  years  in  rotation,  without  any  defi¬ 
ciency  or  failure  of  crop. 
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Sect.  VI.  Of  defraying  Weeds . 

What  wre  have  already  faid  regarding  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  foil,  refpe&s  only  the  fitting  it  for  pro¬ 
ducing  all  kinds  of  vegetables  indifcriminately.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  fhows,  that  the  ground  is  natu¬ 
rally  much  more  difpofed  to  produce  and  nourifh  fome 
kinds  of  vegetables  than  others }  and  thofe  wThich  the 
earth  feems  mod  to  delight  in,  are  commonly  fuch  as 
are  of  very  little  ufe  to  man  ;  but  if  neglecded,  will 
increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  entirely  to  dedroy  the 
plants  intended  to  be  raifed,  or  at  lead  hinder  them 
from  coming  to  perfe&ion,  by  depriving  them  of  nou- 
ridiment.  The  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  there¬ 
fore,  is  an  article  no  lefs  neceffary  in  agriculture,  than 
the  difpodng  it  to  produce  vegetables  of  any  kind  in 
plenty. 
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The  vreeds  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  time  Of  Deftroy- 
of  tlieir  duration,  into  annual ,  or  fuch  as  fpring  from  ^eeds.^ 
a  feed,  and  die  the  fame  year  \  and  perennial ,  that  is, "  v 
fuch  as  are  propagated  by  the  feeds,  and  lad  for  a  weeds  di- 
number  of  years.  The  firit  kind  are  the  lead  noxious,  vicled  into 
and  mod  ealily  dedroyed.  For  this  pftrpefe  it  will  be  annual  and 
fufficient  to  let  them  fpring  up  till  near  the  time  ofperenniak 
ripening  their  feed,  and  then  plough  them  down  be¬ 
fore  it  conics  to  maturity.  It  is  alfo  of  fervice  to  de¬ 
droy  fuch  weeds  as  grow  in  borders  or  negle&ed  cor¬ 
ners,  and  frequently  {catter  their  feeds  to  a  great  di¬ 
dance  ;  fuch  as  the  tliidle,  dandelion,  rag- weed,  &c. 
for  thefe  are  fufficient  to  propagate  their  fpecies 
through  a  deal  of  ground  ;  as  their  feeds  are  carried 
about  with  the  wind  to  very  condderable  didances. 

A  farmer  ought  alfo  to  take  care,  that  the  fmall  feeds 
of  weeds,  feparated  from  corn  in  winnowing,  be  not 
{own  again  upon  the  ground  *,  for  this  certainly  hap¬ 
pens  when  they  are  thrown  upon  a  dunghill  $  becaufe, 
being  the  natural  offspring  of  the  earth,  they  are  not 
eadly  dedroyed.  The  bed  method  of  preventing  any 
mifehief  from  this  caufe,  would  be  to  burn  them. 

Perennial  weeds  cannot  be  effectually  dedroyed,  butperc^ai 
by  removing  the  roots  from  the  ground,  which  is  often  weeds,'  ho# 
a  matter  of  fome  difficulty.  Many  of  tliefe  roots  drike  dedroyed* 
fo  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  got 
out.  The  only  method  that  can  be  depended  upon  in 
this  cafe,  is  frequent  ploughing,  to  render  the  ground 
as  tender  as  podible  ;  and  barrowing  with  a  particular 
kind  of  harrow,  which  (hall  hereafter  be  deferibed,  in 
order  to  colled:  thefe  pernicious  roots.  When  collect¬ 
ed,  they  ought  to  be  dried  and  burnt,  as  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  method  of  enfuring  their  doing  no  further  mif¬ 
ehief. 

There  is  a  particular  fpecies  of  wTeed,  peculiar  only 
to  grafs  lands,  of  a  foft  fpongy  nature,  called  fog , 
which  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  exterminate.  Where 
the  land  can  be  conveniently  tilled,  this  weed  may 
be  dedroyed  by  covering  it  wTith  a  crop  of  peafe,  po¬ 
tatoes,  &c.  or,  paffing  a  heavy  roller  over  the  ground 
will  be  of  great  fervice  \  for  fog  owes  its  origin  to  too 
great  a  laxity  of  the  foil,  and  will  not  grow  on  firm 
ground. 

Befides  thefe  kinds  of  wTeeds  which  are  of  an  herba-  pr00m 
ceous  nature,  there  are  others  which  are  w*oody,  and  furze, 
grow  to  a  very  condderable  fize  j  fuch  as  broom,  furze  bow  de- 
or  whins,  and  thorns.  Broom  is  an  evergreen  ffirub,ftr0^e^‘ 
that  thrives  belt  in  a  fandy  foil  $  and  there  it  grows  fo 
vigoroufly,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  any  grafs  under  it.  It 
propagates  by  feed  which  grows  in  pods  ;  and  thefe, 
when  hilly  ripe,  break  with  violence,  fcattering  the 
feeds  all  around.  Thus,  a  field  which  is  overgrown 
with  broom,  befides  the  old  plants,  always  contains  ail 
infinite  number  of  young  ones  :  fo  that  though  the  old 
plants  die  when  cut  over,  a  frefti  crop  conflantly  fprings 
up.  It  may,  however,  be  deftroyed  by  frequent  plough¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  pe¬ 
rennial  weeds  are  *,  for  it  does  not  for  fome  time  carry 
any  feed,  and  the  frequent  ploughing  encourages  the  ve¬ 
getation  of  all  thofe  feeds  that  are  already  in  the  ground, 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  deftroyed  by  frequent  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  operation.  Another  method  of  deftroy- 
ing  broom,  is  by  pafturing  the  field  where  it  grow's 
with  ffieep.  A  few  of  the  old  bullies  may  be  left  as  a 
flicker,  and  thefe  will  be  in  a  good  meafure  prevented 
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Difeafes  of  from  fpreading  by  the  cropping  of  the  fheep.  Thefe 
Plants,  animals  are  very  fond  of  broom,  and  greedily  devour 
"Y~w  every  young  (hoot  )  fo  that  if  any  remain  after  the  firff 
year,  there  will  not  be  a  veflige  the  feeond.  If  this 
method  of  extirpating  broom  is  equally  effe£lual  with 
that  of  frequent  ploughing,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
profitable,  as  there  is  no  food  more  nouri firing  to  fheep 
than  young  broom.  Broom,  however,  is  faid  to  have 
u  lingular  effect  upon  fheep  :  it  makes  them  drunk  fo 
effe&ually,  that  when  heated  with  a  little  driving, 
they  tumble  over,  and  lie  without  motion. 

The  whin  is  a  fine  evergreen  fhrub,  carrying  a  fweet- 
fmelling  flower  all  the  year  round.  It  propagates  both 
by  feed  and  bv  its  roots,  which  fpread  fometimes  to  the 
diftanee  of  so  or  12  feet  j  and  hence,  when  once  effa- 
blifiied,  it  is  with  difficulty  extirpated.  The  befl  me¬ 
thod  is  to  fet  fire  to  the  whins  in  froffy  weather  j  for 
froft  has  the  effed  to  wither  whins,  and  make  them 
burn  readily.  The  flumps  mull  then  be  cut  over  with 
a  hatchet  j  and  when  the  ground  is  well  foftened  by 
rain,  it  may  be  ploughed  up,  and  the  roots  taken  out 
by  a.  harrow  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  If  the  field  is 
foon  laid  down  to  grafs,  the  whins  will  again  fpring  up 
in  great  abundance  from  the  feeds,  and  fmall  parts  of 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground.  In  this  cafe,  pafluring 
with  fheep  is  an  e  fie  dual  remedy  \  as  they  are  no  lefs 
fond  of  young  whins  than  of  young  broom  *,  and  if 
there  are  a  fuffieient  number,  they  will  not  leave  a  fingle 
plant  above  ground.  But  if  grafs  is  not  immediately 
wanted,  the  mofl  effedual  method  of  clearing  a  field 
of  whins,  is  by  reiterated  ploughings. 

The  thorn ,  or  bramble ,  fpreads  its  roots  very  wide, 
and  at  the  fame  time  finks  them  deep  in  the  earth. 
Though  cut  in  the  winter,  it  rifes,  and  comes  to  fuch 
perfedion  as  to  carry  fruit  in  fummer.  It  can  only  be 
extirpated  by  ploughing  up  the  ground,  and  eolledling 
^  the  roots. 

Shrubs  are  One  effedual  plan,  which,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
fleftroyed  is  pradieable  in  many  more  fituations  than  it  has  hi- 
by  flooding  therto  been  applied  to,  for  deftroying  thefe  and  all 
tic  an-.  Qthgj.  Woody  fhrubs  and  plants,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  weeds  that  are  of  no  value  upon  pailure 
grounds,  confifts  of  flooding  the  land,  by  direding 
over  it  a  flream  of  water.  By  means  of  fueh  a  device, 
all  whins  and  other  fhrubs  are  completely  rotted  and 
deflroyed. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Difeafes  of  Plants . 

As  fome  of  the  mofl  valuable  kinds  of  vegetables 
are  liable  to  fuffer  much  by  difeafes  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  the  hufbandman 
to  be  aware  of  this  cireumflance,  and  to  adopt  every 
known  mode  of  proteding  his  crop  againfl  them. 
Th*.  difeafes  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  principles  of  vegetable  life 
of  vegeta-  are  by  no  means  well  underffood,  the  eaufes  and  the 
bles  ^  l11,  cure  of  the  mofl  ferious  difeafes  affeding  plants  ftill  re- 
tin  e"  0CH  *  main  under  a  great  degree  of  obfcurlty,  and  the  mofl 
experienced  and  intelligent  hufbandmen  exprefs  great 
uncertainty  refpeding  the  meafures  to  be  adopted  for 
preventing  their  appearance.  Hence  it  appears  mofl 
proper  to  introduce  the  eonfideration  of  them  in  this 
place  before  we  proceed  to  the  pradical  part  of  the 
i’Jbjed  ;  and  as  wheat  is  accounted  the  mofl  valuable 
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kind  of  grain,  we  {hall  begin  with  the  difeafes  to  ^'^sof 
which  it  is  expofed.  #  v 

Wheat  ehiefiy  fuffers  from  two  difeafes,  the  blight  ^ 
and  the  mildew.  Of  the  blight  in  wheat  w  e  lharl  rjifeafes  to 
give  an  account  upon  the  authority  of  an  effay  by  which 
Robert  Somerville,  Efq*,  furgeon,  1  ft  Battalion,  8th  wheat  is 
Fencible  Regiment,  inferted  in  the  communications  toUable* 
the  Board  of  Agriculture*,  giving  a  ffatement  of  the  *  Vol.ii., 
nature  and  appearanee  of  the  blight  which  oecafioned  97 
the  failure  of  the  crop  in  1795.— When  the  erop  had  Blight  m 
juft  fliaken  the  flowers,  and  the  grains  were  beginning 
to  form,  mofl  of  them  feemingly  in  a  healthy  manner, 
it  was  obferved  that  many  of  the  blades  and  flalks 
were  rather  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  and  in  two  weeks 
thereafter  there  appeared  upon  them  great  numbers  of 
fmall  red  infeds.  As  the  feafon  advanced,  thefe  in- 
feds  not  only  inereafed  in  fize,  but  became  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  in  almoft  every  field  the  grain  began  to 
manifefl  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  difeafe,  which  were 
fo  formidable,  that  in  many  inftances  a  total  lofs  was 
dreaded,  and  in  not  a  few  cafes,  one  half  of  the  crop 
was  adually  deflroyed.  The  minute  fymptoms  of  the 
blight  were  thefe : 

1  ft,  In  the  very  early  flages  of  the  difeafe,  and  before 
the  ear  was  affeded,  the  blades  and  flalks  were  marked 
with  black  and  rufly  fpots.  Thefe  fpots  feemed  to  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  glutinous  fubflanee  depofited  upon  them,, 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  and  which  could  be  readily 
wafhed  off  by  rubbing  the  flalks  with  a  wet  eloth. 

Some  fpots,  however,  were  white,  and  thefe  feemed  to 
be  owijig  to  wounds  or  pundures  made  by  vermin j  the 
leaf  having,  to  a  eertam  extent,  in  eonfequence  of 
thefe,  withered  and  become  white.  As  the  feafon  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  black  and  rufly*coloured  fpots  became 
larger  and  more  numerous  :  and  when  the  grain  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen,  not  only  the  blades  but  the  flraw  were 
almofl  entirely  coloured  with  blaek  fpots. 

2d,  After  the  crop  had  begun  to  fhoot,  and  was  in 
the  ear,  many  of  the  heads  were  entirely  empty. 

Where  the  ftalk  was  green,  and  to  appearance  toler¬ 
ably  healthy,  but  the  ear  at  the  fame  time  withered 
and  without  grain,  the  misfortune  feemed  to  have 
arifen  from  an  injury  done  to  the  neck  of  the  ear,  at 
the  place  of  its  jundion  with  the  flalk.  There  the 
outer  rind  was  deflroyed  all  round,  which  muff  have 
cut  off  the  circulation  between  the  ear  and  the  ffalk, 
as  happens  in  trees  that  have  had  their  bark  deflroyed 
all  round. 

3d,  Many  of  the  ears  were  entirely  empty  in  the 
upper  part,  while  the  lower  half  was  well  filled.  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  injury  feemed  owing  to  the  rind  being 
deflroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  ear,  at  that  place 
which  feparated  the  full  from  the  empty  part,  and  was 
fimilar  to  the  injury  done  in  the  preceding  eafe  where 
the  whole  ear  was  deflroyed. 

4th,  Iu  very  many  cafes  the  ears  had  a  plump  well- 
filled  pickle  and  an  empty  hufk  alternately.  In  thefe 
the  injury  feemed  owing  to  a  wound  infli£led  at  the 
bottom  of  the  empty  grains,  where  they  are  joined  to 
the  ffalk,  and  which  had  taken  place  while  they  were 
in  flower,  preventing  them  from  making  any  farther 
progrefs. 

5th,  Many  ears,  though  not  entirely  empty,  eontain.- 
ed  only  fmall  fhri veiled  grains,  or  what  are  called 

hungry 
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Difeafes  of  hungry  pickles.  Thefe  Teemed  to  have  efcaped  any 
,  ^tlnts-  accident  till  they  had  made  Tome  progreTs  in  filling,  af- 
ter  which  they  became  ftationary  and  ripened  prema¬ 
turely.  On  examination  they  were  found  to  be  injur¬ 
ed  at  the  place  where  they  were  joined  to  the  ftalk, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  was  already  mentioned,  in  the 
cale  of  thofe  that  had  empty  heads  or  ears.  Like  thefe 
alfo  the  whole  ear  was  in  fome  cafes  ill  filled.  In  others 
only  half  of  it  was  in  that  (late,  and  in  a  very  great 
number  the  ears  confided  of  a  well  and  ill  filled  grain 
alternately.  Without  a  Tingle  exception,  the  whole  of 
the  ill  filled  or  hungry  grains,  were  wounded  at  the 
place  of  their  infertion  into  the  ear/ 

6th,  A  number  of  ears,  though  well  filled,  were  upon 
opening  the  hulks  found  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
black  and  nifty  fpots,  nearly  refembling  thofe  already 
deferibed,  and  like  them  alfo  they  were  eafily  rubbed 
or  wafhed  off.  The  downy  part  of  many  of  thefe  grains, 
when  examined  carefully  with  a  gqod  glafs,  appeared 
to  contain  feveral  fmall  "white  tranfparent  globes,  re¬ 
fembling  the  eggs  of  infers. 

7th,  In  many  fields,  efpecially  fuch  as  had  been  fal¬ 
lowed  and  well  manured  for  the  "wheat  crop,  a  great 
number  of  plants  were  entirely  withered  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  decay,  in  moft  of  thefe  cafes,  took  place 
when  the  wheat  was  beginning  to  flioot.  No  injury 
was  vifible  in  thefe  cafes  upon  the  blade  or  ftalk,  but 
on  examining  the  roots,  a  worm  was  found  at  every  one 
of  them. 

Laftly,  As  the  crop  began  to  whiten,  the  dark  or 
rufty  fpots  on  the  ftraw  and  ears  became  more  numer¬ 
ous,  and  appeared  more  confpicuous.  In  place  of  put¬ 
ting  on  a  white  or  yellowT  appearance,  the  whole  crop 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  fprinkled  with  foot. 

The  whole  of  thefe  fymptoms  appeared  to  arife  from 
the  attack  of  an  infe<ft,  and  from  the  injuries  and  de¬ 
predation  which  it  committed  upon  the  plants.  This 
infefl  when  firft  diftinguifhable  by  the  eye,  was  of  a 
red  colour,  and  fo  foft  as  to  be  killed  by  the  flighted: 
preffure.  As  it  increafed  in  fize  the  colour  gradually 
changed  to  a  dirty  black,  at  which  it  became  ftationary. 
During  its  growth  it  loft  its  foft  texture,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  its  colour  darkened  it  became  hard,  and  as  it 
were  covered  with  a  cruft  or  (hell  upon  the  back.  It 
is  faid  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  to  be  met  with  at  all 
times,  even  in  the  bell  fields  of  wheat,  though  its  num¬ 
bers  are  infinitely  increafed  in  late  wTet  feafons.  From  its 
eggs  appearing  to  lodge  upon  the  well-filled  ears  of  the 
grain,  it  might  be  confidered  as  in  danger  of  being  pro¬ 
pagated  to  the  fucceeding  crop.  On  this  account  our 
author  hazards  fome  conje&ures  upon  the  beft  means 
of  preventing  future  danger  from  it.  One  of  thefe 
confifts  of  the  ufe  of  lime  mixed  up  with  all  manure, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  infers  from  being  generated 
in  it.  It  is  alfo  fuggefted  that  the  manure,  by  means 
of  which  Hugs  and  worms  are  chiefly  fuppofed  to  be 
produced,  ought  not  to  be  plowed  into  the  ground  in 
autumn,  but  applied  as  a  top  drefling  in  thefpring;  be- 
caufe  it  is  underftood  that  manure,  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air,  has  much  lefs  tendency  to  fofter  infers,  than 
g  when  it  is  covered  up  in  the  earth. 

Mildew  Another  difeafe,  which  is  much  more  deftru&ive  to 
is  red  or  wrheat,  and  much  more  frequently  met  with,  is  the  mil- 
black,  cal-  dewr.  ft  is  of  two' kinds,  the  black  and  the  red.  In  both 
led  nnut.  cafes  ;t  con£fts  of  a  quantity  of  feemingly  coarfe  pow- 
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der  attached  to  the  grain  in  the  ear,  or  loofely  fur-  Difeafes  of 
rounding  it ;  in  confequence  of  which  it  is  evidently  hiants* 
prevented  from  filling  or  arriving  at  perfection.  The 
black  kind  of  mildew  is  by  far  the  moft  frequent  and 
the  moft  pernicious.  It  is  moft  generally  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  name  of  fmut ,  and  in  Scotland  by  that  of  the 
black ,  both  of  which  are  futficiently  expreflive.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  Dr  Home,  in  his  Principles  of 
Agriculture  and  Vegetation,  aferibes  it  to  an  over  luxu- 
riancy  of  growth.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  too  great  an 
abundance  of  juices  in  a  vegetable  will  produce  dif¬ 
eafes  fnnilar  to  thofe  cccafioned  by  repletion  in  animal 
bodies,  viz.  ftagnations,  corruptions,  varices,  cariofttes, 

&.c.  along  with  the  too  great  luxuriancy  wc  have  juft 
now  mentioned,  which  he  expreffes  by  “  too  great  an 
abundance  of  water  lhoots.”  Hence  he  is  induced  to 
clafs  the  fmut  among  difeafes  arifmg  from  this  caufe,  it 
being  a  corruption  happening  moft  in  rainy  feafons  and 
to  weak  grain.  Like  other  contagious  difeafes,  he 
tells  us,  the  fmut  may  be  communicated  from  the  in¬ 
fected  to  healthful  grain.  As  a  preventive  he  re¬ 
commends  fteeping  the  feed  in  a  ftrong  pickle  of  fea 
fait.  Befides  the  efteCt  which  this  has  upon  the  grain 
itfelf,  it  is  ufefui  for  feparating  the  good  from  the  bad ; 
the  beft  feed  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  the  faulty 
fwimming  on  the  top  of  the  liquor. 

Independent  of  this  notion  of  an  over  luxuriancy  of  Opinions 
growth,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  two  opinions  have  concerning 
chiefly  been  fupported  by  perfons  who  have  fpeculated  the  caufe  of 
and  written  on  this  lubjeCL  One  opinion  is,  that  the  mildew* 
mildew  confifts  of  a  great  multitude  of  parafitical 
plants  adhering  to  the  grains  of  whdat,  living  upon  it, 
and  thereby  consuming  its  fubftance.  Another  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  it  confifts  of  great  numbers  of  infeCls  and 
of  eggs  of  infeclfi,  whofe  form  is  too  fmall  to  be  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  naked  eye.  The  firft  of  thefe  opinions 
has  been  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Italian  writer  Fontana, 
and  the  other  by  certain  writers  of  our  own  country. 

Fontana  endeavours  to  refute  the  hypothefis,  that  Fontana’s 
the  duft  of  the  mildew  confifts  of  animal  eggs,  by  the  opinion, 
following  experiment.  He  clofely  confined  the  grains 
of  the  mildew  between  two  glafs  plates,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  necelfarily  to  break  the  fuppofed  eggs.  He 
then,  with  an  accurate  microfcope,  obferved  them  while 
crufhed  in  fucceffion.  No  liquid  or  glutinous  juice 
proceeded  from  them,  though  great  force  was  ufed  in 
crufhing  them  ;  but  they  appeared  wholly  to  confift 
of  tough  refilling  fubftanoes  altogether  unlike  real  ani¬ 
mal  eggs  :  their  being  faftened  to  the  ftalk  or  leaves 
of  the  grain,  appeared  alfo  to  militate  agamft  fuch  a 
fuppofition.  From  a  variety  of  microfcopic  obferva- 
tions,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  powder  of  the  black 
mildew  or  fmut  confifts  of  a  great  multitude  of  fmall 
plants  attached  to  the  grain  by  a  (lender  fibre.  Thefe 
parafitical  plants,  though  extremely  fmall,  he  thinks 
fufficiently  regular.  With  regard  to  the  red  mildew 
he  admits,  that  it  appears  to  be  compofed  of  an  im- 
menfe  multitude  of  minute  eggs.  After  a  variety  of 
experiments  and  obfervations,  however,  he  thought  he 
difeovered,  that  thefe  apparent  eggs  are  in  trnth  the 
heads  or  fruit  of  very  fine  threads  fixed  on  the  ear 
of  corn  *,  that  thefe  threads  or  Herns  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  tranfparent,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
eggs  to  their  outward  extremities.  Thefe  Items  or  tails 
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Bifeafesof  are  rcprefented  by  him,  as  infinitely  finer  than  tliofe  of 
the  black  mildew  $  and  their  heads,  which  refemble 
eggs,  may  be  feparated  from  them  by  the  flighted 
{hock.  From  all  his  obfervations  he  concludes,  that 
both  the  black  and  the  red  mildew  confid  of  real 
plants,  though,  perhaps,  of  an  imperfeft  kind  ;  and 
that  they  enfeeble  and  wade  the  crop  by  abforbing 
the  nutritive  juices  of  the  plant.  He  obferves,  that, 
if  a  heavy  rain  fpeedily  fall  on  an  extenfivc  mildew, 
wafhing  the  leaves  and  dalks  affected,  it  prefently  dis¬ 
appears  with  hardly  any  damage  to  the  corn  j  becaufe 
the  fmall  plants  having  hardly  taken  root  are  eadly 
diiperfed  before  any  miichief  is  done.  He  thinks,  that 
the  damage  occafioned  by  this  difeafe  may  fometimes 
be  moderated  or  diminiflied  by  cutting  down  the  grain 
before  it  is  fully  ripe.  In  this  cafe,  he  fays,  that  the 
crop  will  be  lefs  than  it  ought  to  be  \  but  dill  it  wiLl 
be  condderably  greater  than  if  the  cudomary  time  of 
harved  is  waited  for,  when  the  difeale  will  have  leifure 
to  produce  greater  mifehief. 

In  our  own  country,  and  particularly  by  Mr  So¬ 
merville,  in  the  eday  already  quoted,  the  linut  in  wheat 
has  been  regarded  as  confiding  of  a  great  variety  of 
infc&s.  He  alfo  founds  his  opinion  upon  microfcopic 
obfervations,  and  apprehends  that  from  them  he  has 
clearly  afeertained  the  exidence  of  the  infers  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  it  is  communicated  to  other  grain  by  con¬ 
tact,  in  confcquence  of  the  paffage  of  the  infers. 
Hence  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  utility  of  deeping 
the  feed  in  pickles  before  it  is  fown,  with  a  view  to 
the  definition  of  fucli  infers. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  countries  a  great 
variety  of  thefe  pickles  has  been  contrived,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  exidence  of  fmut  in  wheat,  fome  of 
which  we  diall  now  mention.  One  of  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  is  the  fait  pickle,  confiding  of  a  folution  of  com*- 
mon  fait  in  water,  of  fuch  drength  as  that  an  egg  will 
fwim  in  it.  To  the  wheat,  after  it  has  been  wafhed 
in  this  pickle,  and  the  light  grains  removed,  fome  new 
daked  lime  is  added,  and  carefully  mixed  with  it  with 
a  wooden  {hovel,  till  it  attain  a  fufdcient  degree  of 
drynefs,  in  which  date  it  is  committed  to  the  earth. 

A  pickle  confiding  of  very  dale  urine  has  alfo  been 
recommended  to  be  ufed  for  wafhing  wheat  that  is 
meant  to  be  ufed  as  feed.  It  is  attended  with  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  however,  that  if  the  urine  is  very  dale, 
and  if  any  length  of  time  is  differed  to  elapfe,  in  con- 
fequence  of  rain  or  other  accidents,  before  the  grain  is 
fown,  its  vegetative  power  is  faid  to  be  greatly  injured 
by  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  volatile  alkali  with 
which  fuch  urine  abounds.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  cafe  when  quicklime  is  added  to  the  urine  \  as 
the  alkali  is  then  brought  into  a  caudic  date. 

Another  pickle  has  been  propofed  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  by  an  Italian  phyfician,  J.  B.  Scandel- 
la.  It  is  prepared  and  ufed  in  the  following  manner  : 
—Take  of  nitre,  three  pounds  ;  alum,  one  pound  j  vi¬ 
triol,  fix  ounces  \  verdegris,  three  ounces  ^  wood-adies, 
well  bfted,  fix  pounds  :  Boil  the  whole  in  a  copper 
with  five  pails  of  water  for  an  hour,  then  remove  them 
from  the  bre,  and  pour  them  into  a  large  veffel ;  then 
add  fixteen  pails  of  water,  in  which  half  a  bufhel  of 
quicklime  has  been  previoufly  difl'olved  :  mix  the 
whole  intimately,  and  allow  them  to  dand  till  they  are 
*piite  cold.  In  this  d.eep  two  bufhels  and  a  half  of 
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wheat  are  to  be  plunged,  and  left  for  about  fix  hours,  Ddealesof 
dirring  it  up  frequently  with  a  wooden  fhovel,  and  Plants 
lkimming  off  what  rifes  to  the  furface  j  the  wheat  is  *  • 

then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  fpread  out  till  it  is  dry 
enough  for  fowing.  The  procefs  is  thus  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  until  the  whole  quantity  of  feed  intended  to  be 
fown  is  pickled.  The  above  deep  is  generally  fuffi- 
cient  for  preparing  about  twenty -four  buihels  of  wheat. 

Another  pickle  has  been  recommended,  confiding  of  Commun'ica* 
a  decotion  in  water  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  tobacco,  and  Hons  to  the 
hellebore  powder.  A  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  d- 

of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  in  1786,  recommended  the^™*^™* 
following  pickle  for  the  fame  purpofe,  contrived  by  Annals  0f 
M.  Tillet : — Pour  upon  50  pounds  of  wood-aflies,  900  Agriculture 3 
pints  of  water ;  dir  it  well  for  three  days,  and  then  vol.  ix. 
draw  off.  Wadi  the  black  . wheat  in  fo  many  clear 
waters  as  not  at  lad  to  dirty  it.  Pleat  the  lye,  fo  as 
juft  to  bear  the  hand  in  it ;  flake  in  the  hot  lye  one 
pound  of  lime  to  every  feven  or  eight  pints  of  it.  In¬ 
to  the  preparation  dip  the  feed  in  bafkets  many  times. 

For  want  of  wood-adies  ufe  potaih,  feven  or  eight 
pounds  for  100  pints  of  water.  IQ2 

In  addition  to  thefe  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  fo-Arfenic 
lution  of  arfenic  in  water  is  made  ufc  of  in  fome  conn- ufed  to  pre¬ 
ties  of  England,  as  a  pickle  in  which  they  wafh  or 
deep  the  grain  previous  to  its  being  fown,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  protecting  the  future  crop  againd  fmut.  i0j 

The  mod  complete  fet  of  -experiments,  however,  Arthur 
which  we  have  met  with  upon  the  fubjedt,  was  made  Y°ung,Efq. 
by  Arthur  Young,  Efq.  at  prefent  fecrctary  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  December  7.  1787,  he  fowed  prevent  mil- 
14  beds  with  the  fame  feed  wheat  as  black  with  the  dew. 
fmut  as  any  he  ever  faw. 

1.  Sown  dry,  nothing  done  to  it. 

2.  Wadicd  well  in  clean  water. 

3.  Wafhed  in  lime-water. 

4.  Wafhed  in  a  lye  of  wood-adies. 

5.  Wadied  in  an  arfenic  and  fait  mixture. 

6.  Steeped  in  lime-water  four  hours. 

7.  Ditto  in  the  lye  four  hours. 

8.  Ditto  in  the  arfenic  four  hours. 

9.  Ditto  in  lime-water  12  hours. 

10.  Ditto  in  the  lye  12  hours. 

11.  Ditto  in  the  arfenic  12  hours. 

12.  Ditto  in  the  lime-water  24  hours. 

I  3.  Ditto  in  the  lye  24  hours. 

14.  Ditto  in  the  arfenic  24  hours. 

RESULT. 


2.  Ditto 

325 

3.  Ditto 

43 

4.  Ditto 

3 1 

5.  Ditto 

28 

6.  Ditto 

12 

7.  Ditto 

3 

8.  Ditto 

1 

9.  Ditto 

6 

10.  Ditto 

a 

1 1 .  Ditto 

4 

12.  Ditto 

0 

13.  Ditto 

0 

14.  Ditto 

5 

377  fmuttyears. 


A  propofol  bas  alfo  been  made,  to  dedroy  by  means 

of 
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Difeafes  of  of  heat  the  infecls  which  are  fuppofcd  to  propagate  the 
Plants.  difeafe  called  fmut  from  the  feed  wheat  to  the  future 
V~'  v  crop.  The  following  dire6lions  for  that  purpofe  are 
Frfld0^  f  extra£led  from  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County 
Manure-  of  Clackmannan,  by  J.  F.  Erfkine,  of  Marr,  Efq. 
medy.  u  Let  the  wEeat  be  laid  upon  the  kiln,  about  three  or 
four  inches  thick  :  the  kiln  to  be  heated  middling 
ftrong  with  blind  coal  3  the  wheat  to  continue  on  the 
kiln  for  24  hours,  but  turned  frequently.  After  taking 
it  oif  the  kiln,  it  muft  be  allowed  24  hours  to  cool  3 
during  which  time  it  mull  be  frequently  turned  3  then 
put  it  through  the  fanners  once  or  twice.  After  the 
wheat  has  lain  a  few  hours  on  the  kiln,  and  the  fire 
■begins  to  have  effe6l,  a  great  number  of  very  fmall 
worms,  formerly  undifcovered  by  the  eye,  appear  on 
the  top  of  the  grain,  and  are  foon  deflroyed  by  the 
heat.  Thefe  come  from  blacked  wheat,  or  other  corns, 
that  could  not  be  fufpe&ed  to  be  indifferent  3  or  may 
lie  in  or  on  good  wheat  3  which  worms  continuing, 
(when  not  thus  killed)  might  confume  the  corn  after 
it  is  thrown  into  the  earth,  thereby  checking  the 
growth  entirely,  or  preventing  it  from  having  the 
strength  it  otherwife  would  have  to  bring  forth  a  ftrong 
produ&ive  ftalk.  This  pra£lice  is  faid  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ireland,  and  is  recommended  as  prefera¬ 
ble  to  pickling.  It  might  perhaps  be  performed  with 
greater  fuccefs  by  the  ufe  of  a  kiln  heated  by  the  fleam 
of  boiling  water,  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  as 
fuch  a  kiln  would  inftantly  afford  a  fixed  and  known 
degree  of  heat,  which  could  in  no  cafe  be  exceeded.” 

After  all,  however,  both  from  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  and  from  the  concurring  opinion  of  the  molt 
experienced  and  intelligent  farmers,  we  think  ourfelves 
authorized  to  fay,  that  the  hufbandman  will  a£l  im¬ 
prudently  if  lie  place  entire  and  complete  confidence 
in  any  one  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned.  His 
fafell  and  befl  plan  for  procuring  crops  of  wheat  free 
from  fmut  is  this  :  In  the  firfl  place,  he  ought  to  pro¬ 
cure  feed  from  a  fituation  in  which  the  grain  has  rifen 
abfolutely  free  from  this  difeafe.  He  ought  next  to 
exert  the  greatefl  care  in  cleaning  out,  in  the  moil 
anxious  manner,  his  whole  barns  and  their  floors,  and 
every  place  within  doors  into  which  his  grain  may 
come,  and  in  which  difeafed  grain  has  formerly  been 
kept  :  with  this  view  it  may  probably  be  neceffary  to 
whitewafh  the  walls  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
water,  which  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy.  After 
having  adopted  thefe  precautions,  it  may  ftill  be  ne¬ 
ceffary,  with  a  view  to  fecure  a  found  and  full  crop, 
to  plunge  the  feed  into  a  ftrong  pickle  of  fait  and  wa¬ 
ter,  with  a  view  to  float  the  lighter  grains,  which 
ought  to  be  flammed  off  and  laid  afide  for  poultry, 
to  which  they  may  be  given  after  being  wafhed  .in 
-frefh  water.  No  future  change  of  feed  will  be  neceffary. 
Of  the  farmers  who  have  adopted  this  judicious  mode  of 
proceeding,  there  is  no  inflance  recorded  of  any  one 
whofe  crop  has  fuffered  by  fmut ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  ufually  derived  a  confiderable  profit  from  becoming 
the  furnilhers  of  grain  for  ieed  to  all  their  neighbours. 

The  want  of  nourifhment  in  plants  may  be  eafily 
known  by  their  decay  3  in  which  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is,  to  fupply  them  with  food,  according  to  the  methods 
D'ieafes  e  we  ^ave  ^heady  dire6led,  or  to  remove  from  their 
cuhar  to^C  neighbourhood  fuch  other  plants  as  may  draw  off  the 
-affron  nourifhment  from  thofe  we  wifli  to  cultivate. — In  the 

3 


Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1728,  Mr  Difeafes  of 
Du  Hamel  mentions  a  difeafe,  which  he  calls  le  mart ,  plants‘ 
that  attacks  faffron  in  the  fpring.  It  is  owing  to  an-  '  '  ^ 

other  plant,  a  fpecies  of  trefoil,  fixing  fome  violet- 
coloured  threads,  which  are  its  roots,  to  the  roots  of 
the  faffron,  and  fucking  out  its  juice.  This  difeafe  is 
prevented  by  digging  a  trench,  which  faves  ail  the  1111- 
affe6led.  _  _  .  106 

The  bad  qualities,  and  unequal  diflribution  of  the  Vegetables 
juices  of  plants,  are  the  occafion  of  fo  few  of  the  difeafes 
to  which  vegetables  in  this  country  are  fubje£l,  that  y  m  c  3 
we  forbear  to  mention  them  at  prefent.  Moll  of  the 
difeafes  of  our  plants  are  owing  to  external  accidents, 
particularly  to  the  depredations  of  infe6ls. — The  in¬ 
fers  by  which  the  greatefl  devaffations  are  commit¬ 
ted  in  this  country  are,  fnails,  caterpillars,  grubs,  and 
flies.  The  fnails  and  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  a 

and  young  fhoots  3  by  which  means  they  often  totally 
deffroy  the  vegetable.  Where  the  plants  are  of  eafy  Infers  de- 
accefs,  thefe  vermine  may  be  deflroyed  by  fprinkling  flroyedby^ 
the  vegetable  with  lime-water  3  for  quicklime  is  a  mor-lime‘watUs 
tal  poifon  to  creatures  of  this  kind,  and  throws  them 
into  the  greatefl  agonies  the  moment  they  are  touched 
with  it.  On  trees,  however,  -where  this  method  can¬ 
not  fo  well  be  followed,  fumigation  is  the  moll  pro¬ 
per  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  nothing  is  better  than  the 
fmoke  of  vegetables  not  perfectly  dry.  In  fome  cafes 
the  eggs  of  thefe  dellroying  creatures  may  be  obferved, 
and  ought  without  doubt  immediately  to  be  taken  awTay. 

On  the  fruit  trees,  as  apples,  pears,  medlars,  on  fome 
foreff  trees,  the  oak  and  dwarf  maple  efpecially,  and 
the  white  and  black  thorn  in  hedges,  a  kind  of  little 
tufts  are  to  be  obferved,  refembling  at  firfl  fight  withered 
leaves  twilled  by  a  cobweb,  about  the  uppermoft  twigs 
or  branches.  Thefe  contain  a  vaft  number  of  little 
black  eggs,  that  in  the  fpring  produce  fwarms  of  ca¬ 
terpillars  which  devour  every  thing.  To  prevent  this, 
all  the  twigs  on  which  thefe  cobwebs  appear  fhould  be 
taken  off  and  burnt  as  foon  as  poflible.  This  ought  to 
be  done  before  the  end  of  March,  that  none  of  the 
eggs  be  allowed  Efficient  time  for  hatching.  10S 

The  grubs  are  a  kind  of  worms  which  deflroy  the  Grubs, 
corn  by  feeding  upon  its  roots  3  they  are  transformed 
every  fourth  year  into  the  beetles  called  cock-chafers . 

I7iay-bugs ,  &c.  they  are  very  definitive  -when  in  their 
vermicular  flate,  and  cannot  then  be  deflroyed  becaufe 
they  go  deep  into  the  ground.  When  become  beetles, 
they  conceal  themfelves  under  the  leaves  of  trees, 
where  they  feem  afleep  till  near  funfet,  when  they  take 
theif  flight.  It  is  only  now  that  they  can  be  deflroy¬ 
ed,  and  that  by  a  very  laborious  method  3  namely, 
by  fpreading  pack-fheets  below  the  trees  in  the  day¬ 
time  when  the  beetles  are  in  -their  torpid  flate,  then 
fhaking  them  oft  and  burning  them.  Some  time  ago 
they  made  fuch  devaffations  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
that  feveral  farmers  were  entirely  ruined  by  them  3  one 
gathered  80  buflnels  of  thefe  infers  from  the  trees 
which  grew  on  his  farm.  It  is  faid,  that  in  1574  there 
fell  fuch  a  multitude  of  thefe  infecls  into  the  river 
Severn,  that  they  flopped  and  clogged  the  wheels  of 

the  water-mills.  iop 

Turnips,  when  young,  are  apt  to  be  totally  deflroy-  Turnip-fly. 
ed  by  a  multitude  of  little  black  flies,  from  thence 
called  the  turnip-fly .  As  a  preventive  of  thefe, 

fome  advife  the  feed' to  be  mixed  with  brimftone;  but 

this 


Theory. 

Difeofes  of  this  is  improper,  as  brimftone  is  found  to  be  poifonous 
Plants.  t0  vegetables.  The  bell  method  feems  to  be  the  fu- 
— *  migation  of  the  fields  with  fmoke  of  half-dried  vegeta- 
Pre vented  ^^es*  ^or  PurP°^e  weeds  will  anfwer  as  well  as 
by^umiga-  any.  This  fumigation  mull  no  doubt  be  often  repeat  - 
tion,  5&c.  ed,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  innumerable  multitudes 
of  thefe  infedls  which  are  capable  of  dellroying  a  large 
field  of  turnips. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  fly  is  either  engendered 
in  new  dung,  or  enticed  by  it  ;  and  have  therefore  ad- 
vifed  the  manure  to  be  laid  on  in  the  autumn  preced¬ 
ing,  by  which  it  lofes  all  its  noxious  qualities,  while 
its  nutritive  ones  are  retained,  notwithflanding  thefe 
might  be  fuppofed  liable  in  fome  degree  to  be  exhaled 
by  the  fun.  This  method  is  faid  to  have  been  afcer- 
tained  by  experiments  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  another 
material  advantage  accruing  from  autumn  manuring  for 
turnips  is,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  in  the  dung,  and 
which  of  courfe  are  carried  on  the  land  with  it,  vege¬ 
tate  almofl  immediately,  are  mollly  killed  by  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  winter,  and  the  few  that  remain  feldom 
IIT  avoid  deftrudlion  from  the  ploughfhare. 

Various  re-  The  following  method  of  fowing  has  alfo  been  re¬ 
medies  a-  commended  as  a  preventive  of  the  fly  : — “  About 
turaf  ? C  Midfummer,  take  the  firfl  opportunity  when  it  rains, 
uimp-  y.  ^  tkere  an  apparent  certainty  of  rain  approaching, 
to  fow  your  turnip  feed  3  if  about  the  full  moon,  the 
better.  In  this  cafe,  neither  harrow,  brufli,  nor  roll, 
after  fowing.  The  natural  heat  of  the  ground  at  that 
feafon,  and  the  confequent  fermentation  occafioned  by 
copious  rain,  will  give  an  aftonifhingly  quick  vegeta¬ 
tion  to  the  feed,  which  in  a  few  days  will  be  up  and  out 
of  all  danger  from  the  fly.  At  all  events,  fow  not  till  it 
rains  3  it  is  better  to  wait  a  month,  or  even  longer,  for 
rain,  than  to  fow  (merely  for  the  fake  of  fowing  about 
the  ufual  time)  when  the  ground  is  parched  with  heat. 
By  the  fcorcliing  of  the  fun,  the  oil  and  vegetative 
quality  of  the  feed  are  exhaufled  3  and  the  few  weak 
plants  that  come  up  will  be  deftroyed  by  the  fly  before 
they  can  attain  ftrength  to  put  forth  their  rough  leaves. 
The  fly  infefts  the  ground  abundantly  in  dry  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  but  does  no  injury  in  rain.  The  falling  rain  will 
fufliciently  wafti  the  turnip  feed  into  the  ground  with¬ 
out  harrowing  it  in  ;  which,  infiead  of  merely  cover¬ 
ing,  too  often  buries  this  fmall  feed  at  fo  great  a  depth, 
as  never  afterwards  to  get  above  ground.” 

The  following  remedies  are  alio  recommended  as  ha¬ 
ving  often  proved  fuccefsful  : — A  fmall  quantity  of 
foot  fown  over  the  land  at  their  firfl:  appearance. 
Branches  of  elder,  with  the  leaves  bruifed,  drawn  in 
a  ^ate  over  them.  Mulk  mixed  with  the  feed  before 
it  is  fown.  And  fulphur  burnt  under  it,  after  moiften- 
ing  it  with  water  in  which  tobacco  has  been  fieeped. 

But  fliowers  on  the  plants,  as  foon  as  they  appear 
above  ground,  are  efteemed  the  bell  prefervatives. 
They  enfeeble  and  kill  the  fly,  and  liafien  the  plants 
into  the  rough  leaf,  in  which  flate  they  are  out  of 
danger. 

The  fweet  fmell  of  the  turnip  has  been  thought  to 
attraft  the  fly  3  upon  which  fuppofition,  the  remedy 
appeared  to  confift  in  overpowering  that  fmell  by  one 
which  is  ftrong,  fetid,  and  difagreeable.  Hence  it  has 
been  recommended,  that  upon  an  acre  of  turnips  fowrn 
in  the;  ufual  way,  a,peck  or  more  of  dry  foot  be  thrown 
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after  the  ground  is  finiftied,  and  in  as  regular  a  way  as  Eifeafes 
he  fows  the  feed.  A*lts*  » 

Some  time  ago  an  infeft,  called  the  corn  butterfly , 
committed  fuch  ravages  while  in  its  vermicular  date,  Com-but- 
in  France,  that  upwards  of  200  parifhes  were  ruined terfly, 
by  it  3  and  the  miniftry  offered  a  reward  to  the  difco- 
verer  of  an  effe&ual  remedy  againft  this  deftroying 
worm.  The  cure  which  was  at  laft  difcovered  was, 
to  heat  the  corn  in  an  oven  fo  much  as  not  to  de- 
ilroy  its  vegetative  power,  but  fufliciently  to  deftroy 
the  fmall  worms  which  made  their  neft  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  grain,  and  at  laft  ate  out  the  fubftance  fo  com¬ 
pletely,  that  nothing  could  be  got  from  the  hulk  even 
by  boiling  it  in  water.  It  is  certain,  that  though  in- 
fedls  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  cold,  they  are  eafily  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  a  flight  degree  of  heat  3  nor  is  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  power  of  corn  eafily  deftroyed,  even  when  kept  for 
a  long  time  in  a  pretty  ftrong  heat.  This  method  muft 
therefore  be  very  effectual  for  deftroying  all  kinds  of 
infefls  with  which  grain  is  apt  to  be  infe&ed  :  but  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  apply  too  great  a  heat  3  and  the 
adjufting  of  the  precife  degree  neceffary  to  deftroy  the 
infe6t,  without  hurting  the  corn,  will  be  attended  with 
fome  difficulty.  113 

The  curled  difeafe  in  potatoes  has  long  been  a  fub-Tlie  curled 
je£l  of  inveftigation  and  experiment  among  farmers :  <il^a  e  ic;n 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  caufe  and  cure  feems  yet  to  p 
remain  a  defideratum.  The  Agricultural  Society  at 
Manchefter,  a  few  years  ago,  offered  a  premium  for 
difcovering  by  aflual  experiment  the  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  in  queftion  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  letters  were, 
in  confequence,  addrefied  to  them  upon  the  fubjedl. — 

As  thefe  contain  many  interefting  obfervations  both 
on  the  difeafe  itfelf  and  the  beft  methods  hitherto 
adopted  for  preventing  it,  the  following  abftra£l  of  them 
may  not  improperly  be  introduced  in  this  place.  114 

I.  According  to  the  wTriter  of  the  firfl  letter,  this  ^ aricms 
difeafe  is  caufed  by  an  infecl  produced  by  froft  or  bad 
keeping  before  fetting ;  and  the  neweft  kinds,  fuch  asPre^entlc~*' 
have  been  raifed  within  thefe  nine  or  ten  years,  are  e 
moft  apt  to  curl,  becaufe  they  will  not  fland  to  be  kept 

in  winter  and  fpring  before  fetting,  as  the  old  kinds 
will.  In  autumn  177 6,  he  got  up  a  bed  of  potatoes 
to  lay  by  in  winter,  leaving  plenty  in  the  ground  as 
regular  as  poflible  3  and,  before  the  feverity  of  vfinter 
came  on,  covered  part  of  the  bed  with  ftraw  and  peale- 
haulrn,  and  left  the  other  part  of  the  bed  uncovered. 

That  part  of  the  bed  which  was  covered  was  quite  free 
from  curled  ones  3  but  the  uncovered  part  produced  a 
great  many  curled,  owing^  as  the  writer  fays,  to  froft 
and  feverity  of  the  weather. 

II.  This  writer  had  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  well  manured  with  cow  and  horfe  dung,  and 
took  the  greateft  care  in  picking  the  fine  fmooth-fkinned 
potatoes  for  fets  3  yet  nine  out  of  ten  parts  were  curled. 

He  attributes  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  to  a  white  grub 
or  infe£l,  which  he  found  near  the  root,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  with  eight  or  ten  legs,  its  head  brown  and 
hard  3  as  upon  examining  a  number  of  the  curled  roots, 
he  found  them  all  bitten,  chiefly  from  the  furface  to 
the  root,  which  of  courfe  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the 
fap,  and  threw  the  leaf  into  a  curl.  The  uncurled 
roots  were  not  bitten.  He  tried  a  few  experiments  as 
follow  : — Firft,  he  put  foot  to  the  infe£ls  in  the  rows 
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Dlfeafrs  c:  for  two  days 3  ar.d  after  that,  he  put  lime  to  them  for 
t  ^ants<  the  ^ame  time,  but  they  flill  kept  lively  3  next  he  put 
a  little  lalt,  which  deftroyed  them  in  a  few  hours. 
From  which  he  infers,  that  if  co2rfe  fait  were  put  into 
the  ground  at  the  time  the  land  is  preparing  for  pota¬ 
toes,  it  would  effectually  cure  this  diftemper. 

III.  In  this  letter,  the  caufe  of  the“  difeafe  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  method  of  earthing  the  Hems  while  in  cul¬ 
tivation  3  and  the  branch,  ftriking  root  into  the  new 
earthed-up  foil,  it  is  faid,  produces  potatoes  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  the  year  following  to  caufe  the  difeafe  com¬ 
plained  of. 

To  prevent  the  difeafe,  it  is  recommended  to  take 
the  fets  from  thofe  potatoes  that  have  not  bred  any 
from  the  branch  covered  3  or,  otherwife,  to  dig  the'  part 
the  fets  are  to  be  raifed  from. 

IV.  According  to  this  writer,  the  diforder  proceeds 
from  potatoes  being  in  old-tilled  or  worn-out  ground  3 
for  though  thefe  potatoes  may  look  tolerably  well,  yet 
their  fets  will  moftly,  if  not  all,  produce  curled  potatoes. 

Hence  he  is  convinced,  that  no  fets  ought  to  be  ufed 
from  old-tilled  or  couch-grafs  land  3  and  that,  in  order 
to  have  good  fets,  they  ihould  be  procured  from  land 
that  was  purpofely  fallowed  for  them  3  from  frefn  ley 
land,  where  they  are  not  curled  3  or  from  ley  land  that 
was  burnt  laft  lpring.  He  direcls  to  plant  them  on 
virgin-mould,  and  the  potatoes  will  have  no  curled  ones 
amongft  them  3  and  to  keep  them  for  winter,  from  any 
other  kind. 

To  avoid  the  uncertainty  of  getting  good  fets,  he* 
recommends  crabs  to  be  gathered  from  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  this  year  on  frefh  land  free  from  curl,  and  the  next 
fpring  to  fow  them  on  frefh  ley  land  3  and  continue  to 
plant  their  fets  on  frefh  ley  land  yearly,  which  he  is 
convinced  will  prevent  the  curb 

All  the  good  potatoes  he  faw  this  year,  either  on 
frefh  ley  land  or  on  old -tilled  land,  were  raifed  from 
fets  that  grew  upon  frefh  ley  land  lafl  year  3  and  where 
he  has  feen  curled  potatoes,  he  found,  upon  inquiry, 
the  potatoe  fets  grew  upon  old-tilled  and  worn-out  land 
laft  year.  He  gives  as  a  general  reafon  for  the  difor¬ 
der,  that  the  land  is  oftener  cropt  than  it  had  ufed  to 
be,  much  more  com  being  now  raifed  than  formerly. 

V.  In  1772,  this  writer  planted  feme  potatoes  by 
accident  full  nine  inches  deep  :  when  taken  up,  many 
of  the  plants  were  rotted,  and  a  few  curled.  He  kept 
the  whole  produce  for  feed,  and  planted  two  acres  with 
it  in  1773,  not  quite  fix  inches  deep.  The  crop  was 
amazingly  great  3  and  he  did  not  obferve  any  curled 
plants  among  them.  In  1774,  many  of  thefe  were 
planted  in  different  foils  3  yet  they  were  fo  infe&ed 
with  the  curled  difeafe,  that  not  one  in  twenty  efcaped. 
In  1775,  the  complaint  of  this  difeafe  became  general. 
In  1776,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  good  crop  of 
1773  was  owing  to  the  accidental  deep  fetting  of 
1772  3  and  that  the  reafon  why  the  fame  feed  became 
curled  in  1 774,  was  their  being  fet  fo  near  the  furface 
in  1773  >  anc^  attributes  the  difeafe  to  the  praflice  of 
ebb-fetting.  In  1777,  he  took  fome  potatoes  from  a 
crop  that  was  curled  the  year  before,  and  after  cutting 
the  fets,  left  them  in  a  dry  room  for  a  month.  Half 
were  planted  in  ground  dug  fourteen  days  before  3  the 
ether  half,  having  been  fteeped  in  a  brine  made  of 
whitftei’s  afhes  for  two  hours*,;  were  alfo  planted  in  rhe 
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fame  land  at  the  fame  time.  The  fteeped  ones  came  Difeafes  0f 
up  ten  days  before  the  others,  and  hardly  any  milled  Fiants* 
or  were  curled.  The  unfteeped  ones  generally  failed, % 
and  thofe  few  that  came  up  were  me ftly  curled. 

He  therefore  advifed  as  a  remedy,  1.  That  the  po¬ 
tatoes  intended  for  next  year’s  fets  be  planted  nine  in¬ 
ches  deep.  2.  That  they  remain  in  the  ground  as  long 
as  the  feafon  will  permit.  3.  That  thefe  fets  be  well 
defended  from  freft  till  the  beginning  of  March. 

4.  That  the  fets  be  cut  a  fortnight  before  planting. 

5.  That  they  be  fteeped,  as  above,  two  hours  in  brine 
or  lye.  6.  That  the  dung  be  put  over  the  fets.  And, 

7.  That  frefh  fets  be  got  every  year  from  fandy  foils 
near  the  coaft,  or  on  the  lhore. 

P.  S.  At  planting,  the  hard  dry  fets  fhould  be  caft 
alide,  for  they  will  probably  be  curled.  Curled  pota¬ 
toes  always  proceed  from  fets  which  do  not  rot  or  pu¬ 
trefy  in  the'  ground. 

VI.  This  writer  had  five  drills  of  the  old  red  pota¬ 
toes,  and  four  of  the  winter  whites,  growing  at  the' 
fame  time  in  the  fame  held.  The  drills  were  prepared 
exactly  alike.  Among  the  red  not  one  was  curled  3 
the  winter  whites  were  nearly  all  curled.  He  fa  vs  he- 
has  found  by  experience,  that  the  red  never  curl. 

VII.  Two  of  the  writer’s  neighbours  had  their  fets 
out  of  one  heap  of  potatoes.  They  both  fet  with  the 
plough,  the  one  early,  and  the  other  late,  in  the  feu- 
fon.  Moft  of  thofe  early  fet  proved  curled,  and  moft' 
of  thofe  fet  late  fmooth  3  the  latter  on  clay  land. 

A  few  roods  of  land  were  alfo  planted  with  fmall 
potatoes,  which  had  lain  fpread  on  a  chamber  door  all 
the  winter  and  fpring  till  the  middle  of  May.  They 
were  foft  and  withered  3  they  proved  fmooth  and  a 
good  crop.  Middle-fized  potatoes,  withered  and  foft, 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  large  dry  cellar,  and  the 
fprouts  of  which  had  been  broken  off  three  times,  pro¬ 
duced  alfo  a  fmooth  good  crop. 

Hence  he  was  led  to  think  a  fuperduity  of  fap,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  feed  being  unripe,  might  caufe  the  dif- 
eafe.  To  be  fatisded  in  this,  he  2fked  the  farmer  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  fet  any  of  the  fame  potatoes  this  year,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  his  land  ?  He  told  him  “  he 
had  3  that  they  had  been  fet  on  his  farm  fourteen  vears 
without  ever  curling  3  that  his  foil  was  a  poor  whitifh 
fand,  of  little  depth  3  that  he  let  thofe  he  defigiied  for 
keeping  grow  till  they  were  fully  ripe.” 

Hence  he  concludes,  the  only  fure  wayT  to  prevent 
the  curl  is,  to  let  potatoes  intended  for  feed  ftand  till 
they  are  fully  ripe,  and  to  keep  them  dry  all  winter. 

VIII.  This  writer  fet  a  quantity  of  the  red  potatoes, 
without  having  a  curled  one  amongft  them.  His  me¬ 
thod  is,  when  the  fets  are  cut,  to  pick  out  fuch  as  are 
reddeft  in  the  infide.  On  digging  them  up  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  he  mixes  none  of  the  curled  feed  among  the 
others.  The  curled  are  eafily  diftinguifhed,  by  their 
ftalks  withering  two  months  before  the  reft  of  the 
crop. 

The  caufe  of  the  curled  difeafe  he  attributes  to  po¬ 
tatoes  being  of  late  years  produced  from  ieed  inftead 
of  roots,  as  formerly.  Such  will  not  ftand  good  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  ufe  what  method  you  pleafe. 

Laft  fpring,  he  fet  the  old  red  and  white  ruffe  ts,  and 
had  not  a  curled  potatoe  amongft  them. 

On  the  lime-ftone  land  about  Denbigh,  in  North 

Wales- 


agriculture, 
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DiiVafes  of  Wales,  tliey  have  no  curled  potatoes.  If  this  be  ow- 
Plants.  to  the  nature  of  that  land,  perhaps  lime  might  pre- 

v  ent  the  difeafe. 

IX.  According  to  this  writer,  all  forts  of  grain 
wear  out  and  turn  wild  if  Town  too  long  on  the  fame 
land  *,  the  fame  will  hold  good  in  all  forts  of  pulfe, 
peafe,  beans,  and  (as  he  conceives)  potatoes.  It  ge¬ 
nerally  happens,  that  thofe  who  have  molt  curled  po¬ 
tatoes  plant  very  fmall  fets. 

Eleven  years  ago  he  bought  a  parcel  of  frelh  fets,  of 
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potatoes, 
20  fets. 


N* 


at  equal  diltances  ;  in  each  row  Were  about  T>^leai 
^  7  Plan 

Lot  ill,  The  curled  fets. 


N° 


Without  manure,  I  N°  3. 
In  fait,  |  4* 


In  foot, 

In  quicklime. 


Without  manure, 
In  fait, 


Lot  2d,  The  clear  fets. 

N°  3.  In  foot, 

4.  In  quicklime. 


Thofe  planted  in  fait  ana  foot  in  both  lots  were  de~ 

Lot  2 d> 


the  golden-dun  kind,  and  has  ufed  them  without  change  .ftroyed.  In  Lot  id,  N°  1.  and  4.  all  curled, 
to  the  prefent  year,  without  any  being  curled.  This  N°  1.  and  4.  quite  clear. 

This  experiment  was  made  on  a  fuppolition  that  the 
infe£l  lodged  in  the  fet,  and  mull  be  deffroyed  on  plant¬ 
ing.  But  of  that  he  is  not  fully  fatisfied.  He  re¬ 
peated  fait,  foot,  and  quicklime,  on  the  branches  of 


lie  principally  attributes  to  his  having  always  planted 
good  large  fets. 

About  four  years  fmee,  he  thought  of  changing  his 
fets,  as  his  potatoes  were  too  fmooth,  too  round,  and 
much  diininifhed  in  lize.  But  the  curl  at  that  time 
beginning  to  be  v$ry  alarming,  he  continued  his  fets 
till  part  of  his  crop  miffing  lall  year,  he  was  obliged  to 
buy  new  fets  this  fpring,  which,  being  fmall,  were  curled 
kke  other  people’s. 

He  allows,  that  the  curl  has  frequently  happened  to 
^er fons  who  have  ufed  large  potatoes  for  fets  ;  for,  as 
all  roots  are  not  equally  affedled,  fome  curled  ones  may 
be  mixed  with  the  rell. 

To  prevent  the  evil,  cut  your  fets  from  clear  and 
middle-fized  potatoes,  gathered  from  places  as  clear  of 
the  curl  as  poffible  preferve  them  as  ufual  till  fpring. 
If  any  are  harder,  or  graffi  more  in  cutting  than  ufual, 
caff:  them  afide.  He  would  alfo  recommend  the  raifing  a 
frelh  fort  from  the  crab  produced  on  the  forts  leaft  afFedt- 
cd,  which  in  Lancafhire  are  the  long-duns. 

X.  Set  potatoes  with  the  fprits  broke  off,  and  they 
will  (fays  the  writer  of  this  letter)  be  curled  ones  \  if 
fet  with  the  fprits  on,  they  will  not  be  curled.  Again, 
take  a  potatoe  which  is  fprit,  and  cut  a  fet  off  with  two 
fghts :  break  one  fprit  off,  and  let  the  other  flay  en, 
and  fet  it  3  the  former  will  be  curled,  and  the  latter 
will  not. 

When  you  have  holed  your  potatoes,  take  them  out 
before  they  are  fprit,  and  lay  them  dry  until  you  have 
fet  or  fown  them,  and  you  will  have  no  curled  pota¬ 
toes. 

XI.  This  writer  was  at  the  expence  of  procuring 
fets  at  fifty  miles  diffance,  and  where  this  difeafe  wras 
not  known.  The  firff:  year’s  trial  was  fuccefsful ;  the 
year  following  he  procured  fets  from  the  fame  place, 
but  one-fifth  of  his  crop  was  infedled.  By  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  he  planted  fets  from  roots  which  had  been 
infecled  the  year  before,  and  fome  of  thefe  produced 
healthy  plants,  free  from  all  infeclion. 

As  every  effedl  mufl  have  a  caufe,  he  fuppofed  it 
jaiight  be  fome  infedl,  which,  living  on  the  leaves,  gavel 
them  that  curled  and  fickly  appearance,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  the  leaves  of  many  fhrubs  and  trees.  But  whether 
the  infecl  is  lodged  in  the ‘old  fets,  and  to  be  deff.ro)  ed 
at  the  time  of  planting,  or,  proceeding  from  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe,  can  only  be  deffroyed  aftenvards,  he  is 
not  yet  certain,  although  he  has  made  the  following 
experiments. 

On  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  not  been  dug  for  20 
years,  he  planted  four  row’s  of  fets,  which  he  knew  to 
be  perfeclly  clear  j  the  drills  were  two  feet  diflant,  the 
fets  one  foot  dlftant  in  each  drill.  He  then  planted 
on  the  fame  ground  four  rows  with  fets  from  curled 


feveral  curled  potatoes.  Salt  deffroyed  all  he  touched 
with  it.  Lime  and  foot  had,  he  thought,  a  partial  ef- 
fe£l  on  the  plants.  After  fome  time,  they  appeared 
almoff  as  healthy  as  the  reff.  Thu  S',  although  he  had 
done  little  towards  the ..cure,  he  flatters- himfelf  he  has 
pointed  out  the  caufe,  the  infefls  on  the  curled  plants 
being  not  offly  very  numerous,  but  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

XII.  This  writer  aferibes  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
•to  the  froff,  and  bad  keeping  in  winter  and  fpring  be¬ 
fore  fetting.  They  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  froff 
after  they  are  fet }  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  co¬ 
vering.  If  it  be  afked,  why  froff  did  not  injure  them 
formerly  ?  he  anfwers,  it  is  only  the  n  ew  kinds  which 
are  apt  to  curl.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  lefs  care 
is  now  taken  of  the  feed  than  formerly.  To  prevent 
the  latter,  let  them  remain  in  the  ground  covered  with 
haulm  or  litter  till  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  fet¬ 
ting  :  and,  in  cafe  no  froff  touches  them  afterwards, 
they  will  be  free  from  the  difeafe. 

XIII.  This  writer  fays,  the  red  potato  w*as  as  gene¬ 
rally  planted  as  the  winter  white  and  the  Lincolnfhire 
kidney  are  now.  The  firff,  being  a  later  potato,  did 
not  fprout  fo  early  as  the  others.  The  white  fprout 
very  early,  and  therefore  fliould  firff  be  moved  out  of 
the  place  where  they  have  been  preferved  in  the  winter. 
Inffead  of  that,  they  are  often  let  remain  till  their 
roots  and  fprouts  are  matted  t6gether.  On  feparating 
them,  thefe  fprouts  are  generally  rubbed  off,  and  they 
are  laid  by  till  the  ground  is  ready }  during  which  in¬ 
terval  they  fprout  a  fecond  time  :  but  thefe  fecond 
fprouts,  being  weak  and  languid,  will  ffirink,  ficken, 
and  die  ;  and  the  fruit  at  the  roots  will  be  fmall,  hard, 
ill-fhaped,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 

Now7,  if  putting  off  the  fprouts  once  or  more,  be¬ 
fore  the  fets  are  put  in  the  ground,  be  the  caufe  (as 
he  verily  believes  it  is)  of  the  curled  difeafe,  an  eafy 
remedy  is  at  hand.  When  the  potatoes  intended  for 
fets  are  dug  up,  lay  them  in  a  weft  afpe<5l  as  dry  as 
poffible  ;  in  fuch  a  fituation  they  will  not  fprout  fo 
foon.  The  beft  time  for  removing  moil  forts,  is  the 
firff  fine  day  after  the  24th  of  February.  Gut  them 
into  fets  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  let  them  remain  co¬ 
vered  with  dry  fand  till  the  ground  is  prepared,  which 
fhould  be  a  winter  fallow7.  Lay  the  fets  in  without 
breaking  off  any  of  the  fprouts,  for  the  fecond  will  not 
be  fo  vigorous.  This  accounts  for  one  fprout  out  of 
three  from  the  fame  fet  being  curled.  The  two  Hems 
not  curled  rofe  from  two  later  eyes,  and  were  firff 
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Difeafes  of  fprouts.  The  fprout  curled  was  a  fecond,  the  firfb  ha- 

„  P  antS* ving  been  rubbed  off. 

'r"w  XIV.  This  writer  fays,  that  laft  fpring  one  of  his 
neighbours  cut  and  fet,  in  the  ufual  way  of  drilling, 
fome  loads  of  the  largeft  potatoes  he  could  procure ; 
and  more  than  half  of  them,  proved  curled.  Being  a 
few  fets  fliort  of  the  quantity  wanted,  he  planted  fome 
very  fmall  potatoes  which  he  had  laid  by  for  the  pigs. 
Thefe  being  fully  ripe  and  folid,  there  was  not  a 
curled  plant  among  them.  He  apprehends,  the  others 
being  curled  was  owing  to  their  not  being  fully  ripe. 
A  crop  of  potatoes,  fet  this  year  in  rows  on  ground 
.that  had  borne  a  crop  of  them  laft  year,  were  moftly 
-curled  3  but  many  plants  came  up  from  feed  left  in  the 
ground  laft  feafon,  and  there  was  not  a  curled  one 
among  them. 

XV.  Of  late  years,  this  writer  fays,  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  fetting  potatoes  and  cutting 
the  fets.  The  ground  is  dreffed  cleaner  and  dunged 
ftronger.  hfany  people,  in  drilling,  wrap  up  the  lets 
entirely  in  the  dung  3  by  which  means,  though  their 
potatoes  are  larger,  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  increafed. 
They  alfo  cut  their  fets  out  of  the  richeft  and  largeft 
potatoes,  which  is  perhaps  another  caufe  of  this  evil. 
•In  cold  countries,  where  they  fet  their  own  feed, 
which  has  grown  on  poor  land,  with  lefs  dung,  they 
have  no  curled  plants.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
bought  rich  and  large  potatoes  for  feed,  they  have 
been  curled  in  great  quantities.  He  believes,  the 
richnefs  and  largenefs  of  the  feed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
the  evil  3  for  he  does  not  remember  to  have  feen  a 
curled  ftem  wrhich  did  not  fpring  from  a  fet  of  a  large 
potato. 

XVI.  This  writer  apprehends  the  curled  difeafe  in 
potatoes  to  proceed  from  a  defeft  in  the  planta  femina- 
l is ,  or  feed  plant  ;  and  from  comparing  curled  ones 
with  others,  there  appeared  to  be  a  want  of,  or  ina¬ 
bility  in,  the  powers  of  expanding  or  unfolding  the 
parts  of  the  former  3  which,  from  this  defeat,  forms 
fhrivelled,  ftarved,  curled  ftems.  On  examining  fome 
of  the  fets  at  the  time  of  getting  the  crop,  he  found 
them  hard  and  undecayed  3  fo  hard,  indeed,  that  fome 
of  them  vTould  not  be  foft  with  long  boiling.  This 
led  him  to  think,  that  fome  manures  might  have  the 
fame  effeft  on  them  as  tanners  ooze  has  on  leather, 
and  fo  harden  them,  that  the  embryo  plant  could  not 
come  forth  with  eafe  3  but  a  clofer  examination  taught 
him  otherwife,  and  that  they  grow  equally  in  all  ma¬ 
nures. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  fermentation  is  occa- 
fioned  by  too  great  quantities  being  heaped  together  3 
but  the  wTriter  has  feen  an  inftance,  wherein  a  ftngle 
potato,  preferved  by  itfelf,  when  fet,  produced  ftems 
of  the  curled  kind.  He  thinks  the  moll  confident  and 
rational  opinion  is,  that  the  difeafe  is  occaftoned  by 
the  potatoes  being  taken  from  the  ground  before  the 
ftamen,  or  miniature  plant,  is  properly  matured  and 
ripened. 

For  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  potato,  being  a  na¬ 
tive  of  a  warmer  climate,  has  there  more  fun,  and  a 
longer  continuance  in  the  ground,  than  in  its  prefent 
exotic  ftate  3  confequently  it  has  not  the  fame  natural 
caufes  here  to  mature  the  feed  plant  as  in  its  native 
Hate.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  give  all  the  opportu¬ 
nities  our  climate  will  admit  for  nature  to  complete 
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her  work,  and  fit  the  ftamen  for  the  next  ftate  cf  ve-  Difrafwvof 
getation,  efpecially  in  thole  intended  for  feed.  But  if  Plants, 
the  potato  be  taken  up  before  the  feed-plant  be  fully  -tr— ~ f 

matured,  or  the  air  and  lap  veffels  have  acquired  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  firmnefs  or  hardnefs,  it  muff,  when  thus 
robbed  of  further  nutrition,  fhrivel  up  3  and  when  the 
veffels,  in  this  immature  ftate,  come  to  act  again  in 
the  fecond  ftate  of  vegetation,  they  may  produce  plants 
which  are  curled. 

If  it  be  afked,  'why  are  they  more  common  now 
than  formerly  ?  he  anfwers,  that  before  the  prefent 
mode  of  fetting  them  took  place,  people  covered  them, 
while  in  the  ground,  with  ftraw,  to  prote6t  them  from 
froft. 

If  it  be  afked,  why  one  fet  produces  both  curled  and 
frnooth  ftems  ?  he  anfwers,  we  fuppofe  every  eye  to 
contain  a  planta  fsminalis ;  that  all  the  embryos,  or 
feed  plants,  contained  in  one  potato,  are  nourifhed  by 
one  root  3  and  that,  as  in  ears  of  corn,  fome  of  thefe  feed 
plants  may  be  nourifhed  before  others. 

One  of  his  neighbours,  laft  year,  fet  twTo  rowrs  of 
potatoes,  which  proving  all  curled,  he  did  not  take 
them  up  3  and  this  year  there  is  not  a  curled  one 
among  them.  Such  potatoes,  therefore,  as  are  defign- 
ed  for  feed,  fliould  be  preferved  as  long  in  the  ground 
as  poftible. 

XVII.  This  waiter  advifes  fuch  fets  to  be  planted 
as  grow  in  mofs  land  3  and,  he  fays,  there  will  not  be 
a  ftngle  curled  one  the  firft  year.  This  is  affirmed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  two  townfhips,  wrhere  they  grow 
amazing  quantities.  A  medical  gentleman  fowed  laft 
year  two  bufhels  of  fets  from  one  of  the  above  places, 
and  had  not  one  curled  3  but  on  fowing  them  again 
this  year,  he  had  a  few7. 

Notwithftanding  there  feems  to  be  a  diverfity  c£ 
opinions  in  the  above  waiters,  occaftoned  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  appearances  of  their  crops,  and  the  feemingly 
contrary  effe&s  of  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  or  cure 
the  difeafe,  we  conceive  that  the  following  general 
propofttions  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  whole. 

1.  That  fome  kinds  of  potatoes  are  ( 'cceteris  paribus ) 
much  more  liable  to  be  affe&ed  by  the  difeafe  than 
the  reft;  and  that  the  old-red,  the  golden -dun,  .and 
the  long-dun,  are  the  moft  free  from  it. —  2.  That  the 
difeafe  is  occaftoned  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
caufes,  either  ftngly  or  combined  :  ift.  By  froft,  either 
before  or  after  the  fets  are  planted  :  2d,  From  planting 
fets  out  of  large  unripe  potatoes  :  3d,  From  planting  too 
near  the  furface,  and  in  old  worn  -out  ground  :  4th,  From 
the  firft  fhoots  of  the  fets  being  broken  off  before 
planting  ;  by  which  means  there  is  an  incapacity  in 
the  planta  feminalis  to  fend  forth  others  fufficiently 
vigorous  to  expand  fo  fully  as  they  ought. — 3.  That 
the  moft  fuccefsful  methods  of  preventing  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  are  cutting  the  fets  from  frnooth  middle-fized  po¬ 
tatoes,  that  were  fully  ripe,  and  had  been  kept  dry  af¬ 
ter  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  3  and  without 
rubbing  off  their  firft  fhoots,  planting  them  pretty  deep 
in  frefh  earth,  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime,  or  on  lime- 
ftone  land. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  Bath  Society  is  convinced, 
that,  .whatever  may  be  its  caufe,  the  fault  itfelf  is  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  feed  ;  and  has  communicated  the  following 
method  of  avoiding  it :  “  I  made  a  hot-bed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  (which  method  I  have  ufed  ever  fince) : 
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Difeafes  of  I  laid  horfe  hung,  8tc.  (as  is  generally  ufed  in  making 
Plants,  hot-beds),  about  18  inches  thick ;  over  which  I  fpread 
'*”*  v  "  *  a  layer  of  fine  rich  mould  about  four  or  five  inches 
thick :  upon  the  top  of  this  mould  I  laid,  in  different 
divifions,  a  certain  number  of  potatoes  of  various  forts, 
fome  of  my  own  growth,  and  others  bought  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  covered  thefe  lightly  over  with  more 
mould*,  they  foon  came  up.  I  then  obferved  which 
was  freed:  from  the  blight  or  curl  \  for  if  there  were  not 
more  than  one  defective  in  forty  or  Jfty,  I  concluded  I 
might  fet  of  that  fort  with  l'afety.  This  method  I 
have  now  praclifed  near  twelve  years,  and  never  loft 
my  crop,  or  any  part  thereof  worth  mentioning  ;  whilft 
my  neighbours,  who  followed  the  old  method,,  were 
frequently  difappointed  in  their  crops  ;  and  to  the  beft 
of  my  knowledge,  all  thofe  of  my  neighbours  who  have 
of  late  been  perfuaded  to  take  the  trouble  of  ufing  the 
fame  means  as  myfelf,  have  never  failed  of  fuccefs  to 
their  utmoft  wifhes  in  one  infiance  5  nor  do  I  ever  think 
it  will  fail,  if  duly  attended  to  ;  the  fault  being  fome 
hidden  caufe  in  the  feed  unknown  at  prefent,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  incurable  by  any  means,  at  leaft  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge.  My  reafon  for  planting  my 
hot-beds  fo  foon  is,  that  if  the  froft  hinder  the  firft 
experiment,  or  they  all  prove  bad,  I  may  have  time  to 
make  a  fecond  or  third,  if  neceflary,  with  different  forts 
of  feed,  before  the  proper  feafon  arrives  for  planting 
in  the  fields  and  grounds  appointed  for  the  great  and 
general  crops.” 

In  addition  to  the  intereftmg  information  upon  this 
fubjeft,  which  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  thefe 
focieties,  various  other  fpeculations  about  the  caufe 
and  cure  of  this  difeafe  have  of  late  been  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  public.  In  particular  it  has  been 
Mag’  '  ftrongly  urged,  that  the  difeafe  is  almoft  always  occa- 
fioned  by  infers.  It  is  faid,  that  on  looking  at  the 
roots  of  fuch  potatoes  as  grow  up  curled,  it  will  ufu- 
ally  be  found,  that  the  bearing  plant  is  devoured  and 
excavated  by  fnails,  centipedes,  or  beetles.  Sometimes 
alfo,  though  more  rarely,  the  curl  is  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  leaves  themfelves  being  infected  with  mi¬ 
nute  animalcula.  Hence,  in  rich  foils  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  cities  and  well  manured  gardens,  the  potatoes 
are  moft  fubjeft  to  the  curl,  becaufe  fuch  infers  as 
devour  the  feed  abound  moft  in  thefe  foils.  The  in¬ 
fers  are  thought  to  prefer  one  potato  to  another. 
They  will  hardly  touch  a  yam.  A  potato  from  a  late 
part  of  the  country,  which  has  been  hardly  ripened, 
the  vermin  do  not  feem  to  like  ;  but  a  potato  that  has 
been  fomewhat  fweetened  or  mellowed  by  the  froft,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  greedily  devoured  by  them. 

An  ingenious  notion  concerning  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  has  been  fuggefted  from  attending  to  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  plant  in  this  country.  The  potato  plant  was 
introduced  into  the  ifland  @f  Great  Britain  from  a  cli¬ 
mate  much  warmer  than  ours,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  j  but  it  is  a  lingular  circumftance, 
that  the  curled  difeale  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
T  r  a  Within  t^lan  4°  years  ag°*  Indeed,  the  difeafe  is 
Soc.for  En- t0  have  firft  occurred  in  the  year  1764,  in  the 
couragement  ve3T  diftrift  of  Lancafhire  where  potatoes  had  been 
tf  ArU,  vol.  firft  cultivated.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  Surinam  po- 
viii.  tato  and  fome  other  kinds  which  have  been  more  re¬ 

cently  introduced  into  our  climate,  have  never  yet 
exhibited  any  fymptom  of  the  curl.  It  is  farther  faid, 
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that  till  within  thefe  40  years  the  potato  plant  never  Difrafes  of 
brought  its  feeds  to  maturity  in  this  country,  though  plants* 
the  roots  were  in  full  perfection.  That  the  Surinam 
potato  and  others  lately  introduced  do  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
duce  perfeft  feeds  at  the  top  of  their  Item  5  and  that 
potatoes,  which  have  been  cultivated  for  a  length  of 
time  in  bleak  and  mountainous  fituations,  are  ftill  in 
the  fame  ftate,  and  do  not  bring  their  feeds  to  matu¬ 
rity.  Hence  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  inferred,  that 
there  exifts  a  connexion  in  the  nature  of  the  plant  be¬ 
tween  this  difeafe  and  the  ftate  of  maturity  to  which 
the  feed  is  brought.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  plant  is 
unfit  at  once  to  afford  mature  and  perfect  feed  at  the 
fummit  of  its  Item,  and  alfo  roots  capable  of  propa¬ 
gating  it  in  perfection.  From  thefe  premifes  it  is  fug¬ 
gefted,  that,  to  prevent  the  curl,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  procure  feed  potatoes  from  mountainous  fituations 
into  which  the  difeafe  has  not  yet  come,  becaufe  the 
plant  has  never  produced  perfeCt  fruit  at  the  fummit 
of  its  Item  j  or  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  procure 
more  perfect  feed  from  the  ordinary  kind  of  potatoes,  by 
deftroying  the  flowers,  which  may  have  the  effect  to 
prevent  the  plant  from  being  exhaufted  by  bringing 
to  maturity  both  fruit  at  its  fummit  and  roots  at  its 
bottom.  Laftly,  It  has  been  fuppofed,  upon  thefe 
principles,  that  the  difeafe  may  be  prevented  by  rear¬ 
ing  potatoes  from  the  feed  produced  at  the  fummit  of 
the  Item  the  mode  of  pra&ifing  which  will  afterwards 
be  explained. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fub- 
jeCl  has  been  farther  difcuffed,  in  a  lefs  fpeculative 
manner,  by  an  anonymous  correfpondent  of  the  Board 
of  A  griculture  *.  This  gentleman  does  not  confider  the  *  Communi* 
curl  as  a  fpecific  difeafe,  but  as  an  accidental  debility  cation  to  the- 
of  thofe  plants  in  which  it  occurs  5  that  we  are  not,  Board,  vol. 
therefore,  to  feek  for  a  cure  or  preventive  in  a  change  u* 
of  feed  alone,  as  many  have  all  along  done,  but  in 
complete  attention  to  all  that  experience  {hows  to  be 
neceflary  to  an  accurate  culture,  and  to  their  perfect 
growth.  In  this  way  alone,  he  thinks,  there  is  reafon  to 
expeft  that  this  very  ufeful  article  of  human  food  may  be 
cultivated  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before  its  dreadful 
enemy  the  curl  made  fuch  havoc  in  our  crops,  as  of 
late  years  it  certainly  has  done.  He  defcribes  the  difeafe 
as  occuring,  in  Mid-Lothian,  moft  frequently  from  the 
following  caufes :  ift,  From  planting  potatoes  on  foils  al¬ 
together  unfit  for  them.  Being  unable  to  penetrate  a  ftiff 
foil,  potatoes  .require  a  light,  pervious,  or  open  mould. 

For  a  long  period  after  potatoes  firft  appeared  in  the 
country,  this  circumftance  was  carefully  attended  to. 

They  were  planted  entirely  with  the  fpade,in  the  lighteft 
fpots  upon  every  farm.  Hence,  the  plants  rofe  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  no  curl  wTas  feen  j  but  on  farmers  wiftiing  to 
extend  the  culture  of  potatoes,  they  w^ere  tempted  to 
plant  them  on  every  foil,  without  regard  to  its  nature, 
or  tendency  to  produce  this  crop,  2dly,  Imperfect 
culture  is  defcribed  as  a  frequent  caufe  of  curling.  A 
crop  of  potatoes  is  commonly  ftrong,  abundant,  and 
free  from  curl,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  culture 
given  to  the  foil,  and  the  care  taken  to  keep  it  clean, 
after  they  are  planted.  Hence,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  while  a  farmer  who  cultivates  this  root  in  a  negli¬ 
gent  manner,  and  upon  a  great  fcale,  by  means  of  the 
plough,  finds  his  crop  deficient  in  confequence  of 
this  difeafe,  his  cottars  an,d  fervants,  to  whofe  ufe  he 
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.Difeafesof  allots  fmall  portions  of  potato  ground,  which  they 
,  >r  .  cultivate  with  the  fpade,  obtain  crops  free  from  curl, 

’  and  often  double  in  quantity  to  his,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  ground  which  they  occupy,  jdiy,  Small 
roots,  or  too  fmall  a  portion  cut  off  along  with  the  eye, 
that  is  to  ferve  for  feed,  appeals  to  be  a  eaufe  of  curl. 

In  the  cafe  of  grain,  it  feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  very 
fme  feafons,  that  fmall  feed  produces  a  large  crop  3  and 
it  is  thought  that  fomething  fimilar  may  occur  in  the 
cafe  of  potatoes.  As  the  young  plant  mull  always  de¬ 
rive  its  earlieft  nourifhment  from  the  root,  out  of  which 
it  fprings,  before  it  is  capable  of  feeking  its  food  in  the 
fui  rounding  foil,  thofe  plants,  whofe  early  growth  is 
bell  fupported  and  follered,  mull  be  expe&ed  to  reach 
the  greatell  perfection.  To  fubjeft  thefe  ideas  to  the  tell 
of  experiment,  64  fets  were  planted  5  16  of  which  were 
full  grown  potatoes,  16  from  fmall  roots,  in  which  no 
curl  appeared  when  in  the  field,  1 6  from  roots  rarfed 
from  the  feeds  two  years  before,  and  16  from  roots  of 
plants  flrongly  curled*  They  were  all  planted  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  a  light  foil,  in  parallel  furrow’s,  with 
moderate  quantity  of  dung,  and  covered  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches.  Of  thofe  taken  frdm  large  potatoes, 
none  were  curled,  and  the  plants  were  llrong  and 
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healthy.  Some  good  plants  appeared  in  each  of  the  other 
rows,  but  nearly  a  half  of  the  whole  were  curled.  The 
proportion  of  curled  plants  was  rather  greatell  in  thofe 
tailed  from  the  feed.  4thly,  Sets  taken  from  roots 
that  have  fprouted  early,  and  from  which  the  germs 
have  been  rubbed,  are  laid  never  to  fail  to  produce 
curl.  5thly,  Too  much,  as  well  as  too  little  dung, 
appears  to  have  an  influence  in  producing  curl  3  the 
firil  probably  by  corrupting  the  germ  of  the  young 
'plant,  the  latter  by  not  being  fufficient  to  produce  vi¬ 
gorous  plants.  Heftce,  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  regular  fpreading  of  dung,  which  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  about  in  a  carelefs  and  flovenly  manner,  which 
’allows  fome  plants  to  have  none,  while  others  are  co¬ 
vered  with  it  to  the  depth  of  feveral  inches.  6thly,  Too 
deep,  as  well  as  too  {hallow  planting,  gives  rife  to  the 
curl.  To  afeertain  the  proper  depth,  12  were  planted 
at  1 8  inches  deep  3  the  fame  number  at  the  depth  of 
16  inches,  and  of  14,  12,  10,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  and 
2  inches  3  and  12  were  fo  lightly  covered,  that  they 
were  not,  perhaps,  at  the  depth  of  one  inch.  The 
fets  were  all  from  large  roots,  of  the  fame  crop,  cut  as 
nearly  as  poffible  of  the  fame  fize.  They  were  all 
planted  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  flrfb  week  of  April,  in 
z  light  dry  foil,  and  they  all  got  the  fame  quantity  of 
dung.  The  plants  at  the  depth  of  1  and  2  inches  ap¬ 
peared  hril  ;  but  they  were  weak,  and  fome  of  them 
curled.  Thofe  at  3,  4,  and  5  inches,  were  all  llrong, 
and  free  from  curl.  At  6  and  7  inches,  they  were  alfo 
healthy,  and  free  from  curl,  but  they  wrere  three  w~eeks 
later  in  getting  above  the  ground  than  thofe  that  -were 
thinly  covered,  and  the  plants  were  neither  fo  llrong, 


Theory, 

germs  not  exceeding  the  length  of  an  inch.  Thofe  Diieafhb  d 
planted  at  3  and  4  inches  were  evidently  the  Urongeit 
during  the  whole  feafon,  and  their  roots  larged.  Hence, ' 
to  procure  an  early,  abundant,  and  healthy  crop,  3  in¬ 
ches  appears  to  be  the.  bell  depth  for  planting  potatoes, 
ythly,  Whatever  injures' the  new  fets  or  the  germs  af¬ 
terwards  may  produce  curl:  fuch  as  the  trampling  of 
horfes  feet  at  the  time  of  planting  3  their  being  par¬ 
tially  covered  with  Hones  or  hard  clods  of  earth  3  deep 
harrowing,  when  the  young  {hoots  are  advancing  5  and 
grubs,  fnails,  or  infers  attacking  the  germs  at  fird,  or 
the  items  afterwards.  Hence,  8thly,  The  curl  was  pro-* 
duced  to  an  uncommon  degree  upon  a  field  of  did  land, 
by  paflmg  a  roller  over  it,  about  a  fortnight  after  plant¬ 
ing.  9tnly,  The  date  of  the  weather  when  the  crop 
iis  young  may  produce  the  curl.  Rain  alone  will  not 
do  fo,  if  it  be  not  allowed  to  lodge  3  but  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  dry  weather,  efpeciaily  with  cold  winds, 
when  the  {hoots  fird  appear,  is  apt  to  produce  this 
difeafe,  and  alfo  hoar-frods  in  this  early  date  of  the 
crop.  Hence,  it  is  thought,  that  the  three  firlt  weeks 
of  April  anfwer  bed  for  planting  potatoes  in  the  foulh 
of  Scotland  and  north  of  England,  as  they  do  not,  in 
that  cafe,  appear  till  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  From 
all  thefe  remarks  it  is  concluded,  that  though  with  the 
bed  management  the  curl  can  never  be  completely  ba- 
niilied  from  our  fields,  yet  with  due  attention  to  the 
leading  points  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  prevented 
from  being  attended  with  any  ferious  mifehief. 

As  no  information  upon  this  intcrcding  fubjeft 
ought  to  be  overlooked,  we  think  it  neceflary  to  date, 
that  the  following  plan  for  preventing  the  curl  in  po¬ 
tatoes  has  very  recently  been  laid  before  -the  public, 
by  an  anonymous  correfpondent  of  the  publilhers  of 
the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  who  aflerts,  that  he  has  adopt¬ 
ed  it  with  complete  fuccefs.  It  confids  of  ufing  for 
feed  what  are  called  potato  leans,  Thefe  beans  arc  a 
dark  brown  excrefcence,  larger  than  a  horfe  bean, 
which  grows  near  the  ground,  on  the  haulm  or  (haw, 
generally,  it  is  fuppofed,  where  it  has  been  broken  of 
■wounded.  They  are  (haped  like  potatoes,  and  have  a 
number  of  eyes,  from  one  of  which  grow  twTo  fmall 
leaves.  It  is  faid,  that  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  feveral 
of  thefe  potato  beans  were  planted  merely  t©  try  if 
they  would  grow,  and  that  they  produced  a  great 
number  of  common  fized  potatoes,  but  of  a  bad  qua¬ 
lity.  Thefe  potatoes,  however,  being  cut  and  planted 
next  year,  produced  potatoes  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  in  great  plenty.  Since  that  time,  a  number  of 
beans  have  always  been  planted  fufficient  to  produce 
enough  of  potatoes  for  next  year’s  feed.  They  arc 
planted  at  the  fame  didance,  and  treated  in  every  re^ 
fpecl  in  the  fame  manner  w'ith  common  fets  3  and  their 
produce  is  equally  plentiful.  No  other  change  of  feed 
has  ever  been  neceflary. 


nor  the  roots  fo  large.  Thofe  planted  at  the  depth  of  SECT.  VIII. 
8  inches  rofe  dill  later,  and  were  all  w  eak. — Nine  out 
of  the  12  w  ere  curled.  Of  thofe  planted  at  10  inches 
.deep,  only  four  appeared  5  and  they  were  fo  weak, 
that  they  foon  withered  and  died.  Of  thofe  deeper 
planted,  none  ever  appeared.  On  digging  them  up  at 
the  end  of  two  months,  thofe  at  1 6  and  1 8  inches  deep 
were  found  unchanged  3  while  fome  of  thofe  at  the 

had  put  forth  fome  feeble 
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Of  the  Oljlacles  to  Agricultural  Im¬ 
provement* 


depth  of  12  and  14  inches, 


Before  proceeding  to  the  practical  part  of  the  fuh- Moral  1in/l 
je£l,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  the  political  ob« 
moral  and  political  circumstances  which  redd  the  pro-  Hacks  to 
grefs  of  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  which  ought  not 
be  overlooked  by  perfons  engaged,  or  who  have  an  in-  meat, 
tention  to  engage  in  it. 

One 


agriculture. 


Theory. 

Obftacies  One  of  the  £rfl  and  mod  obvicus  obstacles  to  tile 
to  Agricul- improvement  of  this  or  of  any  other  art  coniifts  of  the 
tuTe'  ,  ignorance  of  its  pra&itioners,  or  of  its  being  carried  on 
*  in  v-~  perfons  of  an  illiterate  and  unintelligent  character, 
who  are  unable  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
principles  of  their  profeffion,  or  who  have  not  Sufficient 
curiofity  to  inquire  after  the  belt  modes  of  practice,  or 
understanding  to  difcern  the  value  of  any  new  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  explained  to  them.  It  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  art  of  the  hufbandman  is  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  extenfive  one,  and  that  one  of  the  chief 
circumftances  which  has  hitherto  prevented  its  im¬ 
provement  has  arifen,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the 
fecluded  fituation  of  perfons  engaged  in  it.  They  are 
fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  instead  of  being 
collected  together  like  other  artiSts  in  towns,  fo  as  to 
be  enabled  to  derive  aid  from  each  other’s  experience. 
Fortunately  this  difficulty  is  patting  away,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  by 
means  of  the  great  number  of  publications  upon  that 
fubjeft  which  are  gradually  introducing  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  country.  Perfons  re¬ 
ceiving  a  liberal  education,  particularly  at  the  univer- 
fity  of" Edinburgh,  have  now  alfo  an  eafier  opportuni¬ 
ty  than  formerly  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  art,  in  confequence  of  the  establishment 
of  a  profefforfhip  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  by  a  private  gentleman,  Mr  Pulteney.  Even 
with  all  thefe  advantages,  however,  aided  as  they  are 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  can 
never  be  expected  that  this  art  can  reach  its  ultimate 
degree  of  perfection,  uulefs  a  confrderable  number  of 
the  perfons  engaged  in  It  are  men  of  intelligent  cha¬ 
racters  and  good  education,  who  will  call  in  the  im¬ 
provements  which  are  making  in  other  fciences  as 
well  as  in  this  art  in  distant  countries,  to  the  affiitance 
of  their  perfonal  experience. 

A  fecond  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement-  con- 
SiSts  of  the  poverty  of  the  hufbandman,  or  of  his  want 
of  capital,  to  enable  him  fully  and  completely  to  la¬ 
bour  the  foil,  and  provide  materials  for  its  ameliora¬ 
tion'.  Complaints  have  often  been  made  with  little 
reafop,  of  the  obstinacy  of  farmers,  and  of  the  tena¬ 
cious  manner  in  which  they  adhere  to  old  practices, 
though  demonstrated  to  be  improper:  But  a  poor  man 
cannot  afford  to  make  experiments,  or  to  hazard  the" 
lofs  of  a  crop  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  more  va¬ 
luable  one  by  fome  untried  praCtice.  In  confequence 
of  want  of  capital,  large  portions  of  territory  remain  in 
fome  parts  of  the  country  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  con- 
fequently  unproductive,  both  to  the  occupier  and  to 
die  proprietor.  Both  landlords  and  tenants,  theie- 
fbre,  ought  to  know,  that  a  man  who  engages*  in  agri¬ 
culture  without  a  Sufficient  capital  takes  up  a  bad  trade, 
in  which  fomething  may  be  loft  by  both  parties  by  the 
deterioration  both  of  the  foil  and  of  the  Stock  upon  it, 
but  from  which  neither  the  public  nor  themfeives  can 
derive  profit; 

A  third  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement  Some¬ 
times  arifes  from  the  poffeffor  of  the  foil  not  having  a 
Sufficient  interest  in  it.  In  barbarous  nations,  lands 
are  often  poffeffed  by  communities  as  an  undivided 
property,  without  any  individual  member  having  an 
exclusive  right  to  a  particular  fpot.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
worSt  kind  of  agriculture  muff  always  prevail,  for  the 
fame,  reafon  that  public  affairs  are  always  worfe  mana¬ 


ged  than  the  affairs  of  private  perfons,  who  Sind  their  Obstacles 
industry  Stimulated  not  merely  by  a  fenfe  of  duty,  but t0 
by  the  influence  of  avarice,  and  of  all  the  other  felfilli  „  ..llW 
pallions.  Confiderable  portions  of  territory  in  Eng¬ 
land  Still  remain  withheld  from  the  exertions  of  an  im¬ 
proving  agriculture  by  this  State  of  property.  But*, 
even  where  the  interelt  which  the  cultivator  has  in  the 
foil  is  exclusive,  it  may  Still  be  too  limited.  Where  a 
landlord  is  prevented  by  an  entail,  or  other  family  fet- 
tlement,  or  by  narrow  prejudices  and  a  Short  -Sighted 
policy,  from  granting  leafes  of  a  -proper  endurance,  it 
is  never  likely  that  the  foil  can  be  well  cultivated. 

Every  outgoing  farmer  will  endeavour,  during  the  laffc 
years  of  his  leafe,  to  do  as  little  for  the  land  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  take  from  it  all  that  lie  can  poffibly  ob¬ 
tain.  The  firit  years  of  every  new  leafe  will  there¬ 
fore  be  fpent  by  every  new  farmer  in  repairing  the  da¬ 
mage  done  by  his  predeceffor.  Scarcely,  however,  has 
he  accomplished  this  object,  than  he  himfelf,  if  his 
leafe  be  Short,  muff  fet  about  procuring  indemnity  for 
the  money  he  has  laid  out  in  ameliorating  the  foil,  by 
fcourging  it  in  his  turn,  or  by  taking  from  it  as  heavy- 
crops  as  poffible,  and  by  beftowing  upon  it  little  or  no 
expence. 

Under  the  fame  head  of  a  want  of  proper  ititerefV  in 
the  foil,  may  be  enumerated  the  payment  of  tithes,  dl 
which  in  England  every  farmer  fo  grievoufly  complains. 
Whatever  money  the  hufbandman  may  there  lay  out 
in  improvements,  is  not  expended  for  himfelf ;  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  tithes  is  entitled  to  draw  a  Share  of 
the  whole  additional  increafe,  and  thus  becomes  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprife,  without  running  any 
riSk  of  lofs  by  its  failure.  The  odium  of  this  tax,  is. 
faid  to  induce  'great  numbers  of  huSbandmeii  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  lands  in  pafturage,  to  the  no  fmall  detri-^ 
ment  of  the  public,  from  the  comparative  unproduc- 
tiVenefs  of  human  food,  which  attends  that  mode  of 
occupying  the  foil.  Fortunately  in  Scotland  this  evil 
hath  been  removed,  by  the  wifdom  of  our  forefathers, 
as  every  landlord  polleffes  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
his  tithes  to  be  fixed  at  a  fettled  rate  of  payment  for 
ever  ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  having  his*  lands  altoge¬ 
ther  disburdened,  upon  payment  of  a  very  moderate 
price.. 

The  progrefs  of  the  art  of  agriculture  in  Europe- 
was  long  retarded  by  the  want  of  re lpe ability  which 
attended  it,  when  engaged  ill  as-  a  profeffion  or  trade 
from. which  profit,  was  to  be  derived.  In  the  feudal 
times,  the  military  profeffion  was  the  only  employment' 
in  which  a  layman  of  liberal  education  could  re- 
fp  eft  ably  engage.  Agriculture,  the  only  art  which  is 
abfo'lutely  neceflary  to  the  existence  of  man,  was  re¬ 
garded  with  contempt,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
meaneff  of  the  people.  Even  the  molt  ordinary  me¬ 
chanics  were  confidered  as  fiiperior  to  perfons  whofe 
employment  it  was  y  becaufe  the  mechanic,  refiding  in' 
a  town,  and  ufually  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  prince, 
was  fafe  from  the  dominion  and  the  infults  of  the  petty 
chieftans  that  ruled  in  every  part  of  the  open  country. 

The  ftate  of  affairs  is  now  greatly  altered  in  this  refpeft : 

More  enlightened  views,  and  a  better  State  of  fociety, 
have  restored  to  the  profeffion  of  agriculture  the  re- 
fpe&ability  which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  It  mult  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the  recent  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  art,  have  contributed  not  a 
little,  to  this  change  jn  tb$  featiments  of  mankind  con— 

cenffng 
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Ob^aclcs  cerning  tlie  perfons  occupied  in  it.  It  is  now  found, 
t0  t?eCUl'that  a  man  may  become  rich  by  agriculture,  and  that 
.  there  are  few  better  ways  in  which  a  prudent  and  in- 
duftrious  man  can  lay  out  a  moderate  capital.  In  a 
commercial  age,  the  path  that  leads  to  wealth  is  al¬ 
ways  refpe&ed  and  accounted  honourable,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  now  not  unufual  for  the  fons  of  Britiffi  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen,  of  extenfive  fortunes,  to  become 
apprentices  to  farmers. 

The  laft  obftacle  to  agricultural  improvements,  of 
which  we  fhall  take  notice,  arifes  in  fome  countries 
from  the  want  of  judicious  legiflation,  or  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  public  in  its  favour.  The  produce 
of  the  art  of  the  hufbandman,  and  the  manures  of  which 
his  lands  have  occafion,  are  all  bulky  commodities 
which  cannot  be  tranfported  without  labour  and  ex¬ 
pence.  Unlefs  care  is  taken,  therefore,  to  prepare  and 


maintain  good  roads  throughout  the  country,  the  pro-  Obftacles 
fits  of  agriculture  mull:  always  be  fubje&ed  to  fach  de- t0  A£ricul- 
du&ions  as  will  greatly  retard  its  profpeiitv.  In  the  ture‘ 
fame  manner,  if  the  ftate,  from  any  narrow  policy,  ™  * 

fhall  prevent  the  hufbandman  from  bringing  his  goods 
to  the  bed  market,  by  exportation  or  otherwife,  it  is 
impoflible  that  his  art  can  fiouriffi.  In  former  times, 
nations  were  afraid  to  permit  the  exportation  of  grain, 
even  in  feafons  of  plenty,  left  they  ftiould  be  left  with¬ 
out  food,  not  confidering  that  the  fureft  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  abundance  of  any  commodity  confifts  in  offer¬ 
ing,  at  all  times,  a  good  price  for  it.  This  error  is 
now  re&ified  in  moft  nations  j  and  at  all  events,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  the  Britifh  hufbandman 
has  no  reafon  to  complain,  as  the  grain  reared  in  this 
country  is,  even  in  the  beft  feafons,  underftood  to  be 
inadequate  to  afford  fubfiftence  to  its  inhabitants. 


PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


ii  6 

Divinon  of 
the  fubjecl 


THE  practice  of  agriculture  naturally  divides  itfelf 
into  three  parts  ;  ift,  The  cultivation  of  vege¬ 
table  food  for  men  and  animals  ;  2dly,  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  fuch  as  flax  and  hemp,  which  are 
more  properly  articles  pf  commerce 3  and  3dly,  The 


rearing  and  management  of  animals.  To  thefe  we 
fhall  add,  as  connected  with  all  the  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture,  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  moft  ufeful  modes 
of  fencing  and  enclofmg  lands  for  cattle  and  other 
objects  of  hufbandry. 


PART  I.  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VEGETABLE  FOOD. 


TI7 

Cultivation  WE  fhall  confider  this  branch  of  the  fubje£l  under 
vu  VT"T  a  ^our  divifions.  In  the  ftrft  we  fhall  prefent  to  the 
into  four  leader  a  ftatement  of  the  moft  ufeful  inftruments  of 
branches,  agriculture  :  2dly,  We  fhall  ftate  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  land  for  cropping,  by  removing  the  phyfical 
obftruclions  to  agriculture,  and  reducing  the  foil  into 
a  proper  ftate  3  3<ily,  We  (hall  explain  the  culture  of 
particular  plants,  and  the  pra&ices  of  hufbandry  con- 
ne£led  w-ith  it  3  and,  laftly,  We  fhall  ftate  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  operations  of  the  horfehoeing,  or  drill  huf- 
fcandry. 

Sect  I.  InJlruments  of  Hufbandry , 

The  inftruments  employed  in  agriculture  are  vari¬ 
ous  3  as  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  roller,  Sec.  which 
are  again  diverfified  by  various  conftruclions  adapted 
to  particular  ufes. 

i.  Of  Ploughs. 
iiS 

Thcplough.  The  plough,  is  a  machine  for  turning  up  the  foil  by 
the  action  of  cattle,  contrived  to  fave  the  time,  labour, 
and  expence,  which,  without  this  inftrument,  mull 
have  been  employed  in  digging  the  grouAd,  and  fitting 
it  for  receiving  all  forts  of  feed. 

Amidft  all  the  varieties  which  can  occur  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ploughing  the  ground,  arifing  from  difference  of 
foil,  local  habits,  and  other  caufes,  there  is  ftill  a  fame- 
nefs  in  the  talk  which  gives  a  certain  uniformity  to  the 
1Tp  chief  parts  of  the  inftrument,  and  fhould  therefore  fur- 
An  inftru-  nifh  principles  for  its  conftru&ion.  There  is  not,  per- 
raent  of  thehapSj  any  invention  of  man  that  more  highly  merits  our 
greateft  va"utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  perfection  3  but  it  has 
been  too  much  neglefted  by  thofe  perfons  who  ftudy 
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machines,  and  has  been  confidered  as  a  rude  tool,  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  attention.  Any  thing  appears  to  them 
lufficrent  for  the  clumfy  talk  of  turning  up  the  ground  3 
and  they  cannot  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  nicety- 
in  a  buftnefs  "which  is  fuccefsfully  performed  by  the  ig¬ 
norant  peafant.  Others  acknowledge  the  value  of  the 
machine,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjecl  3  but  they 
think  that  difficulty  infuperable,  becaufe  the  operation 
is  fo  complicated,  and  the  refiftances  to  be  overcome 
fo  uncertain,  or  fo  little  underftood,  that  we  cannot 
difeover  any  unequivocal  principle,  and  muft  look  for 
improvement  only  from  experience  or  chance. 

But  thefe  opinions  are  ill  founded.  The  difficulty 
is  indeed  great,  and  it  is  neither  from  the  ignorant 
farmer  nor  the  rude  artift  that  we  can  expeft  improve¬ 
ment.  It  requires  the  ferious  confideration  of  the 
moft  accomplifhed  mechanician  3  but  from  him  we  may  ior^ 
expeft  improvement.  We  have  many  data  :  we  know-an(j  may 
pretty  diftinClly  what  preparation  will  fit  the  ground  be  impror- 
for  being  the  proper  receptacle  for  the  feed,  and  fored* 
fupporting  and  nouriffiing  the  plants;  and  though  it 
is,  perhaps,  impoflible  to  bring  it  into  this  ftate  by 
the  operation  of  any  inftrument  of  the  plough  kind, 
we  know-  that  fome  ploughs  prodigiouily.. excel  others 
in  reducing  the  ftiff  ground  to  that  uniform  crumbling 
ftate  in  which  it  can  be  left  by  the  fpade.  The  im¬ 
perfections  of  their  performance,  or  wffiat  yet  remains 
to  be  done  to  bring  the  ground  into  this  ftate,  is  di- 
ftin£lly  underftood.  It  feems,  then,  a  determinate 
problem  (to  ufe  the  language  of  mathematicians),  be¬ 
caufe  the  operation  depends  on  the  invariable  laws  of 
mechanical  nature.  I2I 

It  will  therefore  be  very  proper  under  this  article,  The  talk 
to  afeertain,  if  poftible,  what  a  plough  in  general  ought  it  perform?, 

to 
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Inftruments  to  be,  by  defcribing  diftin&ly  its  tafk.  This  will  fure-  a  b  DF  and  tne 
ly  point  out  a  general  form,  the  chief  features  of  which 


of 


Hufbandry.  muq.  founci  under  every  variety  that  can  arife  from 
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horizontal  plane  FDE  3  and  in  this  Inftruments 
groove,  directing  Hufb-f  dry> 


particular  circumftances. 

The  plough  performs  its  talk,  not  by  digging,  but 
by  being  pulled  along*  We  do  not  aim  at  immediate¬ 
ly  reducing  the  ground  to  that  friable  and  uniform 
ilate  into  which  we  can  bring  it  by  the  fpade  3  but  we 
tv i ill  to  bring  it  into  fuch  a  date  that  the  ordinary  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  feafon  will  complete  the  talk. 

For  this  purpofe,  a  llice  or  iod  mud  be  cut  off  from 
the  firm  land.  This  mud  be  lkoved  to  one  lide,  that 
the  plough  and  the  ploughman  may  proceed  in  their 
labour  3  and  the  fod  mud  be  turned  over,  fo  that  the 
grafs  and  dubble  may  be  buried  and  rot,  and  that 
frefh  foil  may  be  brought  to  the  furfacc  3  and  all  mud 
be  left  in  fuch  a  loofe  and  open  condition,  that  it  may 
quickly  crumble  down  by  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
without  baking  into  lumps,  or  retaining  water.  The 
fird  office  is  performed  by  the  coulter,  which  makes  a 
perpendicular  cut  in  the  ground.  The  point  of  the 
fock  follows  this,  and  its  edge  gets  under  the  fod,  and 
lifts  it  up.  While  lifting  it  up,  it  alfo  heels  it  over, 
away  from  the  firm  land.  The  mouldboard  comes  lad, 
and  pulhes  it  afide,  and  gradually  turns  it  over  as  far 
as  is  required. 

The  general  form  of  the  body  of  a  plough  is  that 
of  a  wedge,  or  very  blunt  chiffel,  AFEDBC,  (fig.  1.), 
having  the  lower  corner  D  of  its  edge  confiderably 
more  advanced  than  the  upper  corner  B  3  the  edge 
BD  and  the  whole  back  AFDB  is  the  fame  perpen¬ 
dicular  plane  3  the  bottom  FDB  approaches  to  a  tri¬ 
angular  form,  acute  at  D,  and  fquare  at  F  3  the  fur- 
face  BCED  is  of  a  complicated  diape,  generally  hol¬ 
low,  becaufe  the  angle  ABC  is  always  greater  than 
FDE  :  this  confequence  will  be  eafilv  feen  by  the  ma¬ 
thematician.  The  back  is  ufually  called  the  land  side 
by  the  ploughmen,  and  the  bale  FDE  is  called  the 
sole,  and  FE  the  Heel,  and  BCED  the  mould- 
board.  Ladly,  The  angle  AFE  is  generally  fquare, 
or  a  right  angle,  fo  that  the  foie  has  level  both  as  to 
I2^  length  and  breadth. 

Advantages  By  comparing  this  form  with  attention,  the  reader 
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will  perceive  that  if  this  wedge  is  pulled  or  pufhed 
along  in  the  dire&ion  FD,  keeping  the  edge  BD  al¬ 
ways,  in  the  perpendicular  cut  which  has  been  previ- 
oufly  made  by  the  coulter,  the  point  D  will  both  raife 
the  earth  and  (hove  it  to  one  lide  and  twid  it  over  3 
and,  when  the  point  has  advanced  from  F  to  D,  the 
lbd,  which  formerly  reded  on  the  triangle  DFE,  will 
be  forced  up  along  the  furface  BCED,  the  line  DF 
riling  into  the  polition  D/',  and  the  line  EF  into  the 
pofition  Ef. — Had  the  bottom  of  this  furrow'  been  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bit  of  cloth,  this  cloth  W'ould  be  lying 
on  the  mouldboard,  in  the  pofition  D/E  :  the  dice, 
thus  deranged  from  its  former  fituation,  will  have  a 
lhape  fomething  like  that  represented  in  fig.  2. 

In  as  much  as  the  wedge  raifes  the  earth,  the  earth 
preffes  down  the  wedge  3  and  as  the  tvedge  pulhes  the 
earth  to  the  right  hand,  the  earth  preffes  the  w*edge 
to  the  left  3  and  in  this  manner  the  plough  is  drongly 
preffed,  both  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  by  its  foie, 
and  alio  to  the  firm  land  by  its  back  or  land  lide.  In 
fliort,  it  is  drongly  fqueezed  into  the  angle  formed 
along  the  line  FI)  (fig,  1.)  bv  the  perpendicular  plane 
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manner  the  furrovr  becomes  a  firm 
the  motion  of  the  plough,  and  giving  it  a  redding  iup- 
port,  by  which  it  can  perform  all  parts  of  its  talk. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  keep  this  circumdance  con- 
dantly  in  mind.  It  evidently  fuggeds  a  fundamental  I24 
maxim  in  the  conftru6lion,  namely,  to  make  the  land  A  funda- 
dde  of  the  plough  an  exa6l  plane,  and  to  make  the  menfal 
foie,  if  not  plane,  at  lead  draight  from  point  to  heei.  the  con_ 
Any  projedlion  would  tear  up  the  fupporting  planes,  (h-udlion  of 
dedroy  the  dire&ing  groove,  and  expend  force  in  doing  a  plough, 
mifehief. 

This  v7edge  is  feldom  made  of  one  piece.  To  give 
it  the  neceffary  width  for  removing  the  earth  would  re¬ 
quire  a  huge  block  of  timber.  It  is  therefore  ufually 
framed  of  leveral  pieces,  which  wTe  (hall  only  mention 
in  order  to  have  the  language  of  the  art.  tig.  3.  re- 
prefents  the  land  fide  of  a  plough,  fuch  as  are  made  by 
James  Small  at  Rofebank,  near  Foord,  Mid  Lothian. 

The  bafe  of  it,  CM,  is  a  piece  of  hard  wrood,  pointed 
before  at  C  to  receive  a  hollowr  dioeing  of  iron  CO, 
called  the  Sock,  and  tapering  a  little  towards  the  x 
hinder  end,  M,  called  the  Heel.  This  piece  is  called  The  feveral 
tlie  Head  of  the  plough.  Into  its  fore  part,  juft  be- parts  of  the 
hind  the  fock,  is  mortifed  a  hoping  poft,  AL,  called  pl°ugh« 
the  Sheath,  the  front  of  which  is  worked  fharp,  form¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  wedge.  Nearer  the  heel  there  is 
mortifed  another  piece,  PQ^  (loping  far  back,  called 
the  Stilt,  ferving  for  a  handle  to  the  ploughman. 

The  upper  end  of  the  (heath  is  mortifed  into  the  long 
Beam  RH,  wThich  proje&s  forward,  almoft  horizon 
tally,  and  is  mortiled  behind  into  the  (lilt.  To  the 
fore  end  of  the  beam  are  the  cattle  attached.  The 
w  hole  of  this  fide  of  the  wredge  is  faihioned  into  one 
plain  furface,  and  the  intervals  between  the  pieces  are 
filled  up  with  boards,  and  commonly  covered  with  iron 
plates.  The  Coulter,  WFE,  is  firmly  fixed  by  its 
(hank,  W,  into  the  beam,  rakes  forward  at  an  angle 
of  450  w  ith  the  horizon,  and  has  its  point  E  about  fix 
inches  before  the  point  of  the  fock.  It  is  brought  into 
the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the  land  fide  of  the  plough, 
by  giving  it  a  knee  outward  immediately  belowT  the 
beam,  and  then  kneeing  it  again  downward.  It  is 
further  imported  on  this  fide  by  an  iron  flay  FB, 
which  turns  on  a  pin  at  F,  paffes  through  an  eye-bolt  I 
on  the  fide  of  the  beam,  and  has  a  nut  fere  wed  on  it 
immediately  above.  When  ferewed  to  its  proper  Hope, 
jV  is  firmly  wedged  behind  and  before  the  fhank. — 

Fig.  3.  N°  2.  reprefents  the  fame  plough  viewed  from 
above.  ST  is  the  right  hand  or  fmall  ftilt  fixed  to  the 
infide  of  the  mouldboard  LV. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  the  bottom  of  the  wedge.  CM 
is  the  head,  covered  at  the  point  by  the  fock.  Juft 
behind  the  fock  there  is  mortifed  into  the  fide  of  the 
head  a  fmaller  piece  DE,  called  the  w'reft,  making 
an  angle  of  1 6°  with  the  land  fide  of  the  head,  and  its 
outfide  edge  is  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  with  the  fide 
of  the  fock.  From  the  point  to  the  heel  of  the  head 
is  about  33  inches,  and  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
heel  is  about  nine.  The  lide  of  the  wedge,  called  the 
furrow  fide,  is  formed  by  the  mouldboard,  which  is 
either  made  of  a  block  or  plank  of  wood,  or  of  a  thick; 
iron  plate. 

The  fock  drawm  in  this  figure  is  called  a  Spear  Socks, 
Sock,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  ccarfe  or  ftony  ground, 

T  t  which 
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Inftruments  which  requires  great  force  to  break  It  up.  Another 
„  ' ,  form  of  the  fock  is  reprcfeuted  in  the  next  figure  4. 

Huibandry.yo  TMs  j,  called  a  Feather  Sock,  and  has  a 

cutting  edge  CF  on  its  furrow  fide,  extending  back 
about  ten  inches,  and  to  the  right  hand  or  furrow  fide 
about  fix.  The  ufe  of  this  is  to  eut  the  fod  below,  and 
detach  it  from  the  ground,  as  the  eoulter  detaches  it 
from  the  unploughed  land.  This  is  of  great  ufe  when 
the  ground  is  bound  together  by  knotted  roots,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  to  advantage  in  very 
ftony  ground.  In  general,  the  feather  fock  is  only  fit 
for  ground  which  has  been  under  tolerable  eulture  } 
but  it  greatly  facilitates  the  labour  of  feparating  the 
fod.  It  may  reafonably  be  afked,  why  the  feather  is 
not  mueh  broader,  fo  as  to  cut  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  furrow  ?  This  is  fometimes  done.  But  we  mull  re- 
collect  that  the  fod  i$  not  only  to  be  pufhed  afide,  but 
alfo  to  be  turned  over.  If  it  were  completely  detached 
by  the  feather,  and  chaneed  at  any  time  to  break  on 
the  baek  of  the  fock,  it  would  only  be  pufhed  afide  } 
but  by  leaving  a  little  of  the  fod  uncut,  it  is  held  faft 
below  while  it  is  flioved  afide  above,  which  cannot  fail 
to  twill  it  round.  As  the  wrefl  advances,  it  eafily  de- 
flroys  the  remaining  connexion,  which  in  general  is 
very  flight  and  crumbling. 

The  breadth  of  the  foie  at  the  heel  determines  the 
the  fo?  ^  of  the  furrow.  Nine  inches  will  give  enough 

of  room  for  a  horfe  or  man  to  walk  in.  A  greater 
breadth  is  of  no  ufe,  and  it  expends  force  in  pufhing 
the  earth  afide.  It  is  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  a  broad 
foie  gives  more  room  for  the  turned  flice  to  Hand  on  $ 
for  whatever  is  the  breadth  of  the  furrow,  the  fueeefiive 
flices  will  be  left  at  their  former  diflances,  becaufe  each 
is  flioved  afide  at  the  fame  diflance.  When  the  breadth 
of  a  Dice  exeeeds  its  depth,,  and  it  is  turned  on  its  fide, 
it  will  now  Hand  on  a  narrow  bafe,  but  higher  than 
before,  and  therefore  will  hand  loofer,  whieh  the  far¬ 
mers  defire.  But  in  this  cafe  it  generally  falls  on  its 
back  before  it  has  been,  far  enough  removed,  and  isthen 
pufhed  afide,  and  left  with  the  graffy  fide  down,  which 
is  not  approved  of.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
depth  eonfiderably  exceeds  the  breadth,  the  fods,  now 
turned  on  their  fides,  mull  be  fqueezed  home  to  the 
ploughed  land,  whieh  breaks  them  and  toffes  them  up, 
making  rough  work.  In  wet  el  ay  foil,  this  is  alfo  apt 
to  knead  them  together.  On  the  whole,  it  is  befl  to 
have  the  breadth  and  depth  nearly  equal.  But  all  this 
is  workmanfhip,  and  has  no  dependence  on  the  width 
of  the  foie  behind. 

We  have  already  laid  that  the  foie  is  generally  level 
from  right  to  left  at  the  heel.  This  was  not  the  eafe 
formerly,  but  the  wrefl  was  eonfiderably  raifed  behind. 
It  refulted  from  this  form,  that  the  furrow  wTas  always 
Shallower  on  the  right  fide,  or  there  was  left  a  lowlridge 
of  unflirred  earth  between  the  furrows.  This  eircum- 
ilance  alone  was  a  bad  pra&ice ;  for  one  great  aim  of 
ploughing  is  the  renewal  of  the  fuperficial  foil.  In  this 
way  of  ribbing  the  furrows,  the  fod  tumbles  over  as 
foon  as  it  is  pufhed  to  the  top  of  the  rib  on  the  right 
of  the  rui  made  by  the  plough  5  the  firmed  parts  of  it 
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fall  undermofl,  and  the  reft  crumbles  above  it,  making  Lnftmraenta. 
the  work  appear  neat  ;  whereas  it  is  extremely  une-  of 
qual,  and  what  moil  needs  the  influence  of  the  wea-  Hllfb^r^ 
ther  to  crumble  it  down  is  fheltered  from  it.  Add  to  * 
thefe  circumftanees,  that  the  hollow  is  a  receptacle  for 
water,  with  a  furface  which  can  retain  it,  having  been 
confolidated  by  the  preffure  of  the  plough.  For  all 
thefe  reafons,  therefore,  it  feems  advifable  to  form  the 
furrow  with  a  flat  or  level  bottom,  and  therefore  to 
keep  the  heel  of  the  wrefl  as  low  as  the  heel  of  the 
head.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  proper  to  hold  the 
plough  with  the  land  fide  perpendicular,  and  not  to 
heel  it  over  to  that  fide,  as  is  frequently  done,  produ¬ 
cing  the  fame  ribbed  furrow  as  an  ill  formed  foie. 

There  is  great  variety  of  opinions  about  the  length  Length  of 
of  the  plough.  If  coulidered  merely  as  a  pointed  in- the  plough*, 
ftrument,  or  even  as  a  cutting  inftrument  adling  ob¬ 
liquely  on  a  given  length  of  fod,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  more  powerful  as  it  is  longer  :  that 
is,  it  will  require  lefs  foree  to  pull  it  through  the  ground. 

But  it  muft  alfo  fliove  the  earth  afide,  and  if  we  double 
its  length  we  eaufe  it  to  a£l  on  twice  as  mueh  earth  at 
once  \  for  when  the  plough  has  entered  as  far  as  the 
heel,  the  whole  furrow  fide  is  afling  together  in  pufh- 
ing  the  earth  to  the  fide.  Now  it  is  found,  that  the- 
force  neceffary  for  pufhing  a  mafs  of  earth  horizontally 
along  the  rough  ground  is  nearly  equal  to  its  weight. 

It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  making  the  bafe  of  the  plough  of  a  great  length, 
except  a  greater  facility  in  making  the  firfl  penetration, 
and  this  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  coulter  and  fcck  5 
and  a  great  length  renders  the  plough  heavy  and  e um¬ 
ber  fome  ;  and,  by  caufing  it  to  aft  long  on  the  fod, 
tends  to  knead  and  cake  it. 

"  Nothing  very  preeife  can  be  offered  on  this  fubjeft. 

Some  fenfible  advantage  is  derived  by  making  the 
plough  taper,  efpecially  forward,  where  it  a<fts  as  a  bo¬ 
ring  and  eutting  inftrument )  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  i$o 
convenient  to  give  the  coulter  a  flope  of  45  degrees.  Slope  of 
(This  has  alfo  the  advantage  of  throwing  up  the  ilonesthe  coulter* 
and  roots,  which  it  would  otherwife  drive  before  it  ^ 
through  the  firm  ground.)  And  for  the  lame  reafon ieatlier* 
the  edge  of  the  feather  has  a  great  Hope,  it  being  10 
inches  long  and  only  fix  inches  broad.  But  if  we  pur- 
fhe  this  advantage  Too  far,  wre  expofe  ourfelves  to  ano¬ 
ther  rifk.  It  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  heel  over  the 
plough  to  the  right  in  order  to  get  over  feme  obftruc- 
tion.  In  doing  this,  the  coulter  is  neceffarily  raifed 
for  a  moment,  and  the  flaming  cut  now  made  by  the 
feather  beeomes  the  dire&ing  groove  for  the  plough. 

When  the  feather  has  a  very  long  Hope,  this  groove 
has  force  enough  to  guide  the  whole  plough  ;  and  it 
is  almoft  impoftible  for  the  ploughman  to  prevent  it’ 
from  running  out  of  the  ground  to  the  land  fide  (a). 

The  feather,  therefore,  fhould  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve, 
inches  in  length. 

But  to  return  to  the  length  of  the  plough,  from 
whieh  this  obfervation  has  diverted  us  a  little,  we  muft 
add,  that  a  long  plough  has  a  great  advantage  in  the 
fteadinefs  of  its  motion,  having  a  much  more  extenfive 

fupport 


(a)  This  is  often  felt  with  the  excellent  plough  deferibed  by  Mr  Arbuthnot  ef  Surry,  in  the  Traufa&ions  c S 
the  Society  for.  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  London. 
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Inftrument  $  fupport  both  on  the  land  fide  and  below,  and  being 
nt  therefore  lefs  affe&ed  by  its  inequalities.  Accordingly 
■q  anury.  ^ey  are  now  made  confiderably  longer  than  formerly  ; 
and  33  inches  has  been  affumed  as  a  proportion  to  9 
inches  of  breadth,  in  conformity  to  the  moll  approved 
ploughs  now  in  ufe. 

The  mould-  We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  mouldboard.  This 
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is  the  moil;  delicate  part  of  the  plough,  and  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  greateft:  variety  in  the  works  of  different 
artifts,  each  of  whom  has  a  noftrum  of  great  value  in 
his  own  opinion.  It  is  here  indeed  that  the  chief  re¬ 
finances  are  exerted  and  muft  be  overcome  ;  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  form  of  this  part  of  the  plough  may  diminifh  them 
Confiderably,  while  it  performs  the  work  in  the  belt 
manner.  Without  pretending  to  fay  that  the  different 
refinances  are  fufceptible  of  an  accurate  determination, 
we  can  flill  draw  fufficient  information  from  palpable 
rules  of  mechanics  to  dire#  us  to  what  would  be  nearly 
the  bell  poflible  form  for  a  mouldboard.  The  talk  to 
be  performed  is  to  raife,  pulh  afide,  and  turn  over  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  llice  already  cut  olf  from  the  firm 
ground.  As  we  cannot  provide  for  every  inequality  of 
the  cohefion  or  tenacity  of  the  earth,  our’  fafeft  way  is 
to  confider  it  as  uniform  :  the  weight  of  it  is  always  fo. 
As  we  cannot  provide  for  every  proportion  between  the 
tenacity  and  the  weight,  we  muft  take  an  average  or 
medium  proportion  which  is  not  far  from  that  of  equa¬ 
lity.  Conceiving  the  llice  at  firft  as  only  tenacious,  and 
without  weight,  it  is  an  eafy  problem  to  determine  the 
form  which  lhall  give  it  the  intended  twill  and  remo¬ 
val  with  the  fmalleft  force.  In  like  manner  we  can 
proceed  -with  a  llice  that  has  weight  without  tenacity. 
It  is  equally  eafy  to  combine  both  in  any  proportion  ; 
and  it  is  eafteft  of  all  to  make  this  combination  on  the 
fuppolition  of  equality  of  weight  and  cohefion.  Sup- 
pofing  the  dice  like  a  brick,  we  know  that  it  requires 
the  greateft  force  to  begin  to  raife  it  on  one  edge,  and 
that  the  drain  becomes  lefs  aS  it  rifes,  till  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  perpendicularly  above  the  fupporting  angle. 
It  requires  no  force  to  raife  it  further  j  for  on  pufhing 
it  beyond  this  pofition,  it  would  fall  over  of  itfelf,  un- 
lefs  withheld  by  the  tenacity  of  what  is  not  yet  raifed. 
But  on  confidering  the  form  or  plan  of  the  fock,  we 
find  that  while  the  weight  of  the  fod  redds  mod  ftrong- 
ly,  there  is  lefs  of  it  in  this  fituation  actually  ridng, 
and  this  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  labour 
of  railing  it ;  and  we  fee  that  after  the  fod  has  attain¬ 
ed  that  podtion  in  which  it  is  ready  to  fall  over,  it  has 
reached  the  wider  part  of  the  -wreft,  and  is  now  puflied 
afide,  which  requires  nearly  the  fame  force  as  to  raife 
it :  and  this  continues  to  the  end  of  the  operation. 

When  we  take  all  thefe  circuniftandes  into  confidera- 
tion,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  compound  redftance 
does  not  change  much  from  drft  to  laft.  If  this  be 
really  the  cafe,  it  is  an  undoubted  maxim  tliat  the 
wThole  operation  fhould  proceed  equably  f  if  it  does  not, 
there  muft  be  fome  part  of  the  fod  that  makes  a  redft¬ 
ance  greater  than  the  medium  *,  and  as  the  redftances 
in  all  this  clafs  of  motions  increafe  nearly  as  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities  with  which  they  are  overcome,  it  is 
demonftrable  that  we  lhall  Iofe  power  if  we  render 
them  Unequal. 

Hence  we  deduce  this  maxim,  That  as  the  plough  ad¬ 
vances  through  equal  [paces,  the  twi/l  and  the  lateral  jli- 
ding  of  the  fod  Jhould  increafe  by  equal  degrees .  And 
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this  determines  a  priori  the  form  of  the  mouldboard.  Inftmmenti 
This  principle  occurred  to  Mr  James  Small,  a  plough-  j  _ 

maker  in  Berwickftiire,  and  he  publifhed  a  treatife  on  ,  1‘  ^  , 
the  fubjedl  in  1784.  He  has  given  feveral  methods 
for  conftrudling  mouldboards,  which  he  fuppofes  are 
in  conformity  to  his  principle  \  but  being  merely  a 
country  artift,  and  unacquainted  with  fcience,  his  rules 
do  not  produce  mouldboards  having  this  property  of 
equable  operation,  although  they  do  not  deviate  far 
from  it.  His  book  is  a  very  ufeful  and  inftruftive  per¬ 
formance,  and  level  to  the  capacity  of  thofe  for  whom 
it  i%  intended  j  and  we  have  here  availed  ourfelves  of 
the  author’s  information  on  many  points. 

The  high  character  which  Small’s  ploughs  have 
maintained  for  ay  years  is  a  ftreng  argument  for  the 
truth  of  the  maxim.  We  {hall  therefore  give  fuch  In- 
ftrudlions  as  will  enable  any  intelligent  workman  to 
coriftru^l  fuch  a  mouldboard  without  any  rifk  of  fail¬ 
ure  ,  and  if  future  theory  or  experience  fhould  difeo- 
ver  any  error  in  the  principles  from  which  this  maxim 
is  deduced,  by  (bowing  that  either  the  weight,  the  te¬ 
nacity,  or  the  lateral  reftftance,  is  exerted  according  to 
a  different  law  from  what  has  been  affumed,  the  direc¬ 
tions  to  be  given  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they  adapt 
themfelves  with  precifion  to  thefe  changes  of  principle, 
and  will  ftill  produce  a  perfedl  and  efficacious  plough* 

Our  readers  will  readily  acknowdedge  that  this  is  gain¬ 
ing  a  great  point  *,  becaufe  at  prefent  the  inftrument  is 
conftrudled  Very  much  at  random,  and  by  a  guefs  of 
the  eye. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  wedge  formerly  made  ufe 
cf  for  illuftrating  the  aftion  of  the  plough.  Suppofe 
it  placed  in  a  furrow  already  ploughed,  and  that  the 
fpace  before  the  line  FE  (fig.  1.),  which  is  fquare  from 
the  line  of  motion  FD,  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  carpet,  and  that  the  point  of  the  wedge  enters  upon 
it  at  F,  anti  advances  to  I).  It ‘will  evidently  raife  the 
cloth,  which  will  now  cover  the  fide  of  the  wedge, 
forming  the  triangle  f  D  E .  The  liney'D  is  what  for¬ 
merly  lay  in  the  angle  along  the  line  FD,  and  f  E  for¬ 
merly  lay  on  FE.  It  is  this  line  FE  therefore  that 
we  are  to  raife,  fhove  afide,  and  twdft  round,  by  equal 
degrees,  while  the  plough  advances  through  equal 
ipaces. 

Now,  if  the  length  DF  of  the  plough-wedge,  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  point  of  the  fock  to  the  heel,  be  33 
filches,  and  the  breadth  FE  behind  be  9  inches,  the 
angle  DEF  or  DEyVill  be  nearly  740.  The  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  furrow  fide  of  the  plough  is  therefore  redu¬ 
ced  to  this  very  fimple  problem,  “To  make  the  angle 
DE/*tum  equably  round  the  axis  DE,  while  the  angu¬ 
lar  point  L  advances  equably  from  D  to  E. 

This  will  be  done  by  means  of  the  following  very  Defcriptioii 
fimple  tooi  or  inftrument.  Let  IHFK  (fig- 5*)  be  a  of  an  in- 
piece  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak,  a  foot  long,  three 
itiches  broad,  and  an  inch  thick.  Plant  on  this  ano-pUTp0fe> 
ther  piece  BHFC  of  the  fame  breadth,  four  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  This  will  leave  beyond  it  a  flat 
8  inches  long.  We  (hall  call  this  the  /lock  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument.  Let  ABC  be  a  piece  of  clean  oak  half  an 
inch  thick,  20  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad  at  the 
end  BC.  Let  this  be  fafhioned  like  the  ftyle  of  a  fun- 
dial,  having  its  angle  ABC  740.  Let  it  have  a  part  BCE 
fquare,  to  the  extent  of  four  inches  from  C,  and  th£ 
reft  EA  w  orked  into  the  form  of  a  ftraight  flender  rod: 

T  t  2  Let 
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Let  EFG  be  a  femicircle  of  clean  plane  tree  or  of  me¬ 
tal  four  inches  radius :  fallen  this  by  fmall  fcrews  to 
the  fquare  part  of  the  ftile  CE,  fo  that  its  centre  may 
be  at  C.  Let  this  femicircle  be  divided  into  180  de¬ 
grees,  and  numbered  from  G  along  the  arch  GFE,  fo 
that  o°  may  be  at  G,  and  180°  at  E.  Let  this  Rile 
and  femicircle  turn  round  the  line  BC  by  means  of 
fmall  hinges.  This  inftrument  may  be  called  the 
mouldboard  gage,  or  protradlor.  When  -the  ftile  is 
folded  down  on  the  flock  BIK,  the  point  G  will  be 
at  F  3  and  when  it  is  raifed  up  to  any  angle,  the  de¬ 
grees  will  be  pointed  out  on  the  femicircle  by  the  ftraight 
edge  CF. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  manner  of 
employing  this  inftrument  once  we  have  determined 
the  moft  proper  pofition  for  the  fod  when  the  work  is 
completed.  Now  it  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
moft  intelligent  farmers,  that  the  bell  pofition  of  the 
fod  is  that  reprefented  in  fig.  6. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  a  fedlion  of  the  ground  and  the 
working  parts  of  the  plough,  as  viewed  by  a  perfon 
Handing  ftraight  before  it.  ABDC  is  the  unploughed 
ground,  and  WB  the  coulter,  kneed  in  Small’s  maimer. 
FGKB  is  the  fedlion  of  the  plough  (or  rather  of  the 
whole  fpace  through  which  the  plough  has  paffed,  for 
no  part  of  the  plough  has  this  fe£lion).  HOFE  is  the 
fedlion  of  a  flice,  pufhed  afide  and  turned  over,  fo  as  to 
lean  on  the  next.  HE  is  that  fide  of  the  flice  which 
formerly  lay  on  KB.  EF  is  the  fide  cut  off  by  the 
coulter  3  and  FO  is  the  upper  or  graffy  fide.  The  low¬ 
er  corners  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  little  bruifed  inwards,  as 
muft  generally  happen. 

The  fod  is  pufhed  9  inches  to  the  right  hand,  and  it 
leans  with  its  graffy  fide  on  the  preceding  furrow,  in  an 
angle  of  about  50  degrees.  In  this  pofition  the  grafs 
is  turned  down  fo  as  to  rot  3  and  there  is  a  hollow7  left 
below  to  allow  the  rain  wrater  to  run  freely  off,  and  to 
icceive  the  earth  as  it  crumbles  down  by  the  weather  : 
and  if  the  harrow  is  dragged  acrofs  thefe  ridges,  it  dif- 
tributes  along  the  furface  the  mould  which  was  former¬ 
ly  at  the  bottom.  The  fod  has  got  a  twift  of  130  de¬ 
grees  :  but  it  is  evident,  that  after  it  has  been  turned 
90  degrees,  or  even  a  little  before  this,  it  is  ready  to 
fall  over  of  itfelf.  It  is  fuiftcient  therefore  that  it  be 
turned  90  degrees  when  the  heel  of  the  wreft  has  reach¬ 
ed  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the  twift  is  given  to  it  by 
the  wing  or  flap  of  the  mouldboard.  This,  then,  dic¬ 
tates  to  us  the  manner  of  applying  the  inftrument. 

Divide  the  edge  DE  (fig.  7.)  of  the  wreft,  or  of  a 
lath  nailed  on  it,  into  90  equal  parts,  and  continue  the 
diviftons  backwards  to  G  in  the  fame  line  to  130.  Num¬ 
ber  the  diviftons  backwards  from  the  point  of  the  fock  3 
then  place  the  protra&or  on  the  edge  of  the  wreft,  with 
the  point  B  of  ftg.  5.  at  the  90th  diviften  (fig.  7.)  3  that 
is,  juft  at  the  heel,  with  the  flock  under  the  wreft,  and 
the  ftile  raifed  to  90°,  and  prefs  it  home  to  the  joint, 
fo  that  the  flock  may  be  fquare  to  the  edge,  and  then 
the  ftile  will  be  in  the  pofition  fuiting  that  part  of  the 
mouldboard.  In  like  manner  Hide  the  flock  fonvard 
to  the  3oth  divifion,  and  lower  the  ftile  to  8o°,  and  it 
will  have  the  pofition  which  fuits  that  part  of  the  mould- 
board.  In  the  fame  way  flide  it  forward  to  70,  60,  50, 
&c.  and  lower  the  ftile  to  70°,  6o°,  50°,  &c.  and  we 
(hall  have  the  pofition  for  thefe  feveral  parts  of  the 
mouldboard  3  and  thus  it  may  be  formed  to  the  very 


point  of  the  fock,  becaufe  the  ftraight  edge  of  the  wreft  Xnftruments 
may  be  continued  fo  far.  A  block  of  wood  may  be 
hewed  to  fit  thefe  feveral  pofitions  of  the  proti  after 
ftile  3  and  thus,  when  placed  with  its  ftraight  edge  on 
the  outer  line  of  the  wreft,  and  cut  away  behind  in  the 
land-fide  plane,  will  be  the  exaft  fhape  of  the  plough- 
wedge.  It  would  rife  up  indeed  into  a  tall  piece  of 
lingular  fhape,  gradually  tapering  down  to  the  point  of 
the  fock  3  but  when  cut  off  parallel  to  the  ground,  at 
the  height  of  about  1 2  inches,  it  will  form  the  mould- 
board,  the  front  or  edge  of  the  fheath,  and  the  whole 
back  of  the  fock  except  the  feather,  which  is  an  extra¬ 
neous  piece.  The  wing  or  flap  of  the  mouldboard  is 
formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  fliding  the  flock  of  the 
protraftor  to  100,  no,  120,  130,  and  opening  the 
ftile  to  ioo°,  1  ro°,  1290,  130°.  This  will  extend  the 
top  of  the  mouldboard  to  about  22  or  23  inches  3  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  wing  muft  be  cut  away,  becaufe 
it  would  pufh  the  fod  too  far  afide  after  it  has  get  the 
proper  twift.  The  form  of  this  part  fliould  be  fuch  as 
would  exaftly  apply  itfelf  to  a  plank  fet  at  the  heel  of 
the  wreft,  parallel  to  the  land-fide  of  the  head,  and  lean¬ 
ing  outward  40  degrees.  This  will  be  very  nearly  the 
cafe,  if  it  be  made  a  fweep  fimilar  to  the  edge  of  the 
fheath.  Fig.  8.  is  a  refembiance  of  the  furface  of  the 
mouldboard  3  A  D  being  the  edge  of  the  fheath,  E  the 
heel  of  the  wreft,  and  EBC  the  wing  or  ilap.  When 
cut  through  in  a  perpendicular  direftion,  the  feftion  is 
hollow  3  if  cut  horizontally  it  is  convex  3  and  if  in  the 
direftion  CE,  making  an  angle  of  74®  with  ED,  it  is 
ftraight.  If  the  protraftor  be  fet  on  it  at  D,  and  gra¬ 
dually  Hidden  backwards,  the  mouldboard  will  gradu¬ 
ally  open  the  ftile,  and  the  ftile  will  Ikim  its  whole  fur¬ 
face  without  any  vacuity  between  them. 

This  form  is  given  to  the  mouldboard  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  fuppofition  that  the  fum  of  the  refiftances 
arifing  from  weight  and  tenacity  remains  pretty  C011- 
ftant  in  its  whole  length.  This  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
confidence  in  any  cafe,  and  is  by  no  means  true  in  alL 
In  ftiff  clay  foils  the  effecls  of  tenacity  prevail,  and  in 
light  or  crumbling  foils  the  weight  is  the  chief  refin¬ 
ance.  The  advantage  oft  this  mode  of  conftruftion  is  * 
that  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  foil.  If  the  difficulty  of 
cutting  and  railing  the  fod  is  much  greater  than  that, 
of  fhoving  it  afide  and  turning  it  over,  we  have  only  to 
make  the  rife  and  twift  more  gentle  towards  the  point 
of  the  fock,  and  more  rapid  as  we  advance  3  and  it  is. 
eafy  to  do  this  according  to  any  law  of  acceleration  that 
we  pleafe.  Thus,  inftead  of  dividing  the  edge  of  the 
wreft  DE  (fig.  9.)  continued  to  G  into  130  parts, 
draw  a  line  G  g  perpendicular  to  it,  and  draw  fome 
curve  line  convex  towards  DG,  and  divide  this  in¬ 
to  equal  parts  in  the  points  io,  20,  30,  40,  &c  3  and 
then  draw7  perpendiculars  to  the  wreft  edge,  cutting  it 
in  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  and  apply  the  protraftor  to 
thefe  points.  It  is  evident  that  the  diviftons  of  the  wreft 
line  are  bigger  at  D,  and  grow  gradually  lefs  towards* 

G  ;  and  therefore,  becaufe  each  has  1  o°  more  twift 
than  the  preceding,  the  twift  will  be  more  rapid  as  it 
approaches  the  end  of  the  mouldboard.  This  curve 
may  be  chofen  fo  as  to  produce  any  law  of  acceleration. 

On  the  contrary,  we  produce  a  retarded  or  diminilhed 
twift  by  making  the  curve  concave  towards  DG,  as  re¬ 
prefented  by  the  dotted  curve. 

The  mathematical  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  con- 
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druftion  aims  at  regulating  tlie  twift  round  the  line  of 
the  wreft  ED.  This  does  not  produce  precifely  the 
fame  regulation  round  the  line  FD,  which  is  the  line  of 
the  plough’s  motion,  and  of  the  fod’s  polition  before  it 
is  ploughed  over.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  worth 
attending  to  in  a  matter  fo  little  fufceptible  cf  preci¬ 
sion.  But  the  twill  round  the  line  FD  may  be  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  any  law  by  this  inftrument  with 
equal  facility.  Inftead  of  placing  the  dock  of  the 
protraftor  fquare  with  the  edge  of  the  wrell,  it  may 
be  placed  Iquare  with  the  land  fide  of  the  plough. 
To  do  this,  draw  a  line  BL  (fig.  5.  N®  2.)  acrofs 
the  dock  from  the  point  B,  making  the  angle  LBC 
1 6®,  and  put  a  brafs  pin  at  L,  making  a  hole  in  the 
ftyle  that  it  may  not  be  prevented  from  the  folding 
down.  Then,  in  ufiug  the  indrument,  let  the  points 
B  and  L  red  againd  the  edge  of  the  wred,  and  pro- 
xeed  as  dire 61  ed. 

A  ftill  greater  variety  of  forms,  and  accommodation 
tn  particular  views,  with  the  fame  general  dependence 
on  principle,  will  be  procured  by  giving  the  rod  BA 
a  motion  round  B  in  the  plane  of  the  (lile,  fo  as  to  form 
a  ftile  of  a  variable  angle.  .  # 

A  tool  may  even  be  condrufted  in  which  the  rod  BA 
might  be  a  cutting  knife  :  and  the  whole  may  be  led 
along  by  a  ferew,  while  this  knife  turns  round  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  law,  and  would  gradually  pare  away  the 
mouldboard  to  the  proper  form. 

Thus  have  we  reduced  the  fafhioning  the  operative 
part  of  the  plough  to  a  rule  which  is  certain.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this,  that  a  mouldboard  made  according  to 
the  maxim  now  given  will  make  the  befl  poflible  plough ) 
but  we  have  given  a  rule  by  which  this  part  of  the 
plough  can  be  made  unequivocally  of  a  certain  quality  by 
every  workman,  whatever  this  quality  may  be,  and^this 
without  being  obliged  to  copy.  No  defeription  or  any 
curve  mouldboard  to  be  met  with  in  booX3  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage  ,  and  we  fay  that  this  rule  is  capable  of  any 
fy Hematic  variation,  either  with  refpefl  to  the  width 
of  furrow,  or  the  quantity  or  variation  of  its  twift.^  We 
have  therefore  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  intelligent 
perfon  to  make  fuch  gradaul  and  progreflive  changes  as 
may  ferve  to  bring  this  molt  ufeful  of  all  inltruments  to 
perfeftion.  The  angle  of  the  head  and  wred,  and  the 
curvefor  dividing  the  wreft-line,  can  always  be  expreffed 
in  writing,  and  the  improvements  communicated  to  the 
public  at  large. 

After  this  defeription  of  the  working  parts  of  a 
plough,  and  dire&ions  for  giving  it  the  moll  effective 
ifprm,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  conlider  a  little  its 
mode  of  aflion,  with  the  view  of  attaining  a  more  di- 
ftin&  conception  of  what  is  done  by  the  ploughman  and 
the  cattle,  and  to  dire6I  him  in  his  procedure. 

Returning  again  to  the  wedge  (fig.  r.),  we  fee  that 
It  is  p relied  down  at  the  pom*  D,  and  as  far  back  along 
the  mouldboard  as  its  furface  continues  to  look  upward, 
that  is,  all  the  way  to  the  heel  of  the  wreft.  Behind 
this,  the  perpendicular  feclions  or  the  mouldboard  over- 
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hang,  and  look  downward  ;  _ 

down  the  fod,  the  plough  is  prefied  upwards, 
two  preffures  tend  to  twift  the  plough  round  a  tranf- 
verfe  line  fome where  between  the  heel  and  the  point. 
The  plough  therefore  tends  to  rife  at  the  heel,  and  to 
run  its  point  deeper,  into  the  ground.  Upon  the  whole, 
downwards  is  much  greater  than  the  upward 


preffure,  It  Is  exerted  over  a  much  greater  fpace,  and  mftruments- 
is  greater  in  mod  parts  of  that  fpace.  Behind,  vf r7 H(lib°ndry. 
little  downward  preffure  is  neceffary,  the  fod  being 
ready  to  fall  down  of  itfelf,  and  only  requiring  a  gentle 
touch  to  lay  it  in  a  proper  pofition. 

In  like  manner  the  plough  is  preffed  backward  by 
the  refinance  made  to  the  coulter  and  fock,  and  part  of 
the  refiftance  made  to  the  floping  fide  of  the  mould- 
board:  and  it  is  preffed  to  the  left  by  the  other  part  of 
the  preffure  on  the  fock  and  mouldboard. 

All  thefe  preffures  mud  be  balanced  by  the  joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle,  the  refillance.  of  the  bottom,  and  the 
refidance  of  the  firm  ground  on  the  left  hand  or  land- 
fide. 

It  is  the  a6tion  of  the  cattle,  exerted  on  that  point 
to  which  they  are  attached,  which  produces  all  thefe 
preffures.  It  is  demondrated  by  the  principles  of  me¬ 
chanics,  that  this  force  mud  not  only  be  equal  to  the 
mean  or  compound  force  of  thefe  redding  preffures,  but 
mud  alfo  be  in  the  oppofite  direction. 

It  is  further  demondrated,  that  if  a  body  be  dragged 
through  any  redding  fubdance  by  a  force  a&ing  on  any 
point  G,  and  in  any  dire£tion  whatever  GH,  and  really 
moves  uniformly  in  that  dire&ion,  the  force  exerted  ex 
a6tly  balances  the  refidances  which  it  excite*,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  dire&ion  :  And  if  the  body  advances 
without  turning  round  the  point  by  which  it  is  drag¬ 
ged,  the  refidances  on  one  fide  of  this  point  are  in  equi- 
librio  with  thefe  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

And,  laftly,  it  is  demondrated,  that  when  this  equi¬ 
librium  is  obtained,  it  is  indifferent  to  what  point  in  the 
line  GH  the  force  is  applied.  Therefore,  in  fig.  3. 

N°  1.  the  force  a6ting  in  the  dire&ion  HO  may  either 
be  applied  to  the  point  of  the  beam  H,  or  to^  the 
point  N  of  the  coulter,  or  to  the  point  O  of  the  fock. 

When  therefore  a  plough  advances  deadily,  requir¬ 
ing  no  effort  of  the  ploughman  to  direft  it,  if  the  line 
of  draught  OM  (fig.  10.)  be  produced  backwards  to 
the  point  G  of  the  mouldboard,  that  point  is  the  place 
round  which  all  the  refidances  balance  each  other. 

This  point  may  be  called  the  centre  cf  refjlar.ee  and 
the  centre  of  a  Elion. 

It  would  be  of  importance  to  determine  this  point 
by  principle  *,  but  this  can  hardly  be  done  with  preci- 
fion  even  in  a  plough  of  a  known  form  :  and  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  do  it  in  general  for  all  ploughs,  becaufe  it 
is  different  in  each.  It  even  varies  in  any  plough  by 
every  variation  of  the  proportion  between,  the  weight 
and  the  cohefion  of  the  fod.  We  fee  how  it  can  be 
found  experimentally  in  any  given  uniform  fod,  viz. 
by  producing  backwards  the  line  of  draught.  1  hen, 
if  the  draught  rope,  indead  of  being  fixed  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  beam,  were  fixed  to  this  point,,  and  if  it  were 
pulled  in  the  fame  dire6lion,  the  plough  would  continue 
to  perform  its  work  without  any  abidance  from  the 
ploughman,  while  the-  fod  continued  uniform.  But 
the  fmalleft  inequality  of  fod  would  derange  the  plough 
fo  as  to  make  it  go  entirely  out  of  its  path.  Should 
the  refidances  between  G  and  D  prevail,  the  plough 
would  go  deeper,  which  would  increafe  the  refidances 
on  that  fide  where  they  already  exceed,  and  the  plough 
would  run  ftill  deeper.  Should  the  refidances  behind 
G  prevail,  the  heel  would  be  preffed  down,  and  the 
point  would  rife,  which  would  dill  farther  dedroy  the 
equilibrium,  and,  producing,  a  greater  deviation  from 
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Inftrumenfc  the  nglit  path,  would  quickly  throw  the  plough  out  of 

XJ  _ot  ,  the  ground, 
liufbanary.  .  r  r  n 

.tor  theie  reaions  we  mult  not  think  of  attaching  the 
draught  to  the  centre  of  refiffance  )  but  muft  contrive 
a  point  of  draught,  fuch  as  (hall  reftore  the  plough  to 
its  proper  pofition  when  it  has  been  driven  out  of  it  by 
any  obftnnftion. 

The  muzzle  or  end  of  the  beam  is  a  point  which  will 
completely  iuit  our  purpofe.  For  fuppofe  that  the  re¬ 
finance  on  the  back  of  the  fock  has  prevailed,  and  the 
plough  MN1D  (fig.  io.)  has  taken  the  pofition  m  ?ifd 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  draught  line  GMO 
is  brought  down  into  the  pofition  g  ?n  o ,  diverging  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  GMO,  and  meeting  the  mouldboard  in  a 
point  g  confiderably  before  G.  By  this  means  the  re¬ 
finances  on  the  hinder  fide  of  g  are  increafed,  and  thofe 
before  it  are  diminifined,  and  the  plough  quickly  re- 
138  gains  its  former  pofition. 

V!?  P0nf  l'rom  thefe  obfervations  it  is  plain,  that  whatever  is 
■o  rang  it.  t}ie  fItuation  0f  t]lc  ceritre  of  refinance,  the  point  of 
draught  may  be  fo  chofen  that  the  aflion  of  the  cattle 
fhnll  be  dire&ly  oppofed  to  the  refinance  of  the  ground, 
and  that  moreover  the  plough  (hall  have  no  tendency 
either  to  go  deeper  or  to  run  out.  This  is  the.  ufe  of 
the  apparatus  at  the  point  of  the  beam  called  the 
muzzle,  reprefeiited  at  H  (fig.  3.)  It  turns  round  a 
bolt  i  through  the  beam,  and  can  be  flopped  at  any 
height  by  another  pin  k  put  through  the  holes  in  the 
arch  lm .  A  figure  is  given  of  the  muzzle  immediately 
below,  as  it  appears  when  locking  down  on  it.  The 
eye  to  which  the  draught  rope  is  hooked  is  fpread  out 
horizontally,  as  fhown  by  HK,  and  hasfeveral  notches 
O  in  it,  to  either  of  which  the  hook  can  be  applied. 
This  ferves  to  counteract  any  occafional  tendency  which 
the  plough  may  have  to  the  right  or  left. 

When  the  plough  goes  on  fteadily,  without  any  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  ploughman,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  trim,  and  to 
fwim  fair  }  the  preflure  before  and  behind  the  centre  of 
aflion  being  in  equilibrio  with  each  other.  In  order 
to  learn  whether  a  plough  will  be  in  this  manner  under 
management,  hook  the  draught  rope  as  high  as  poftible. 
In  this  flate  the  plough  fhould  have  a  continual  ten¬ 
dency  to  rife  at  the  heel,  and  even  to  run  a  little  into 
the  ground.  Then  hook  the  rope  as  low  as  poftible. 
The  plough  fhould  now  prefs  hard  on  the  furrow  with 
the  heel,  and  have  fotne  tendency  to  run  out  of  the 
ground.  If  both  thefe  are  obferved,  the  plough  is  pro¬ 
perly  conftructed  in  this  refpeCl  ;  if  not,  it  muft  be  al¬ 
tered,  either  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the  fock  or 
that  of  the  beam.  Lowering  the  end  of  the  beam  will 
correct  the  tendency  of  the  plough  to  go  deeper  ;  the 
tailing  the  point  of  the  fock  will  alfo  have  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect.  But  it  is  of  confiderable  importance  not  to  take 
the  point  of  the  fock  out  of  the  plane  of  the  fod,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  make  the  alteration  by  the  beam. 
The  Hope  of  the  coulter  has  a  considerable  effeCt,  but 
it  cannot  be  placed  very  far  from  the  inclination  of  45° 
without  the  rifk  of  choaking  the  plough  by  driving  the 
roots  and  ftones  before  it.  It  is  of  great  confequence 
to  have  the  coulter  fit  exaCtly  in  the  dire&ion  of  the 
plough’s  motion  :  if  it  is  in  any  other  direction,  it  will 
powerfully  twill  the  plough  into  its  own  track.  As 
it  muft  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  beam’s  thicknefs 
to  have  ftrength,  it  is  removed  a  little  from  the  plane 
qi  the  land  fide,  and  it  was  the  ufual  practice  to  point 
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it  to  the  left  below  to  compenfate  for  this  ,  but  this  by  Instruments 
no  means  removes  the  difpofition  to  twill,  and  it  ex- 
pofes  to  the  rifk  or  catcning  a  Hone  between  its  pointy 
and  that  of  the  foex,  which  mull  now  be  driven  for¬ 
ward  through  the  firm  ground  at  a  great  expence  of  la¬ 
bour  to  the  cattle.  Mr  Small  has  very  ingenioufiy  re¬ 
medied  this  by  giving  the  coulter  a  Ihort  knee  to  the 
left  immediately  below  the  beam,  and  thus  pointing  it 
downwards  in  the  plumb  of  the  land  fide.  See  fig.  6. 

It  is  not  Without  its  itfe  to  know7  the  abfolute  force 
neceffary  for  tilling  the  ground.  This  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  meafured  with  a  fpring  fteelyard.  One  of 
Small’s  ploughs,  worked  by  two  liorfes,  and  employed 
in  breaking  up  fl if  rand  which  had  been  ploughed  be¬ 
fore  winter,  and  much  confolidatfed  by  the  rains,  re¬ 
quired  a  force  of  36olbs.  avoirdupois* j  and  we  ma/ 
llate  this  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  fuch  work  5  but  mo¬ 
derately  firm  fod,  under  good  culture,  requires  at  a 
medium  32olbs. 

As  we  wifli  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  render¬ 
ing  this  work  ufeful  to  the  public,  we  fliall  conclude 
this  article  with  an  account  of  a  plough  w  hich  has  juH 
now  been  recommended  to  public  notice  by  the  Scots 
Highland  Society  as  extremely  proper  for  a  hilly  coun¬ 
try.  The  inventor,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  mi- 
nifler  at  Kilcalmonell  in  Argylefhire,  was  honoured 
with  the  focietv’s  gold  medal,  value  25I. 

A,  the  fock  (fig.  if.)  $  the  land-fide  of  which  fup-The  Ap¬ 
plies  the  place  of  the  coulter,  and  the  foie  of  it  ferves  gyleHiiie 
for  a  feather  j  it  is  18  inches  long,  and  is  made  of  a  P^0llgR 
plate  of  iron  12  inches  broad  when  fmifiied,  and  fome- 
what  under  half  an  inch  thick. — B,  the  head  \  to  be 
inade  of  iron  in  a  triangular  form,  4  inches  broad  by  2 
inches  at  the  thickeH  part.  There  are  5  inches  of  the 
head  fixed  in  the  look.— C,  the  beam,  4  inches  thick 
by  5  inches  deep,  gradually  tapered  thinner  5  the  length 

6  feet.— E,  the  fheath,  mull  be  of  the  fame  thicknefs 
with  the  beam  above  and  the  head  below,  and  is  five 
inches  broad.  A11  iron  fcrewr-bolt  connects  the  beam 
and  head  behind  the  fheath.. — F,  the  handles  are  fo 
made  that  the  Hope  of  the  mouldboard,  which  is  fixed 
to  one  of  them,  may  be  the  longer  and  more  gradual. 

They  are  5  feet  8  inches  long,  and  2  feet  4  inches 
afunder  at  the  ends. — G,  the  mouldboard,  confiHs  of 

7  rounded  Hicks  2  inches  in  diameter }  the  covert  0/ 
them  is  in  the  plane  of  the  foie,  the  reH  in  fucceftion 
clofe  to  each  other  above  it.  This  makes  the  mould- 
board  14  inches  broad.  To  prevent  any  earth  from  get¬ 
ting  over  the  mouldboard,  a  thin  dale  4  or  5  inches  bread 
is  fixed  above  it.  The  mouldboard,  landfide,  and  foie 
of  the  plough,  are  clad  wfith  iron. — The  length  is  20 
inches  :  this  added  to  18  inches,  the  length  of  the  fock, 
makes  the  length  from  point  to  heel  3  feet  2  inches.— 

The  muzzle  or  bridle  OPH  is  alio  of  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  and  better  conftru&ion  than  thofe  commonly  in 
ufe.  By  means  of  the  lerew  pins  at  L  and  M  different 
degrees  of  land  may  be  given  to  the  plough  }  the  iron 
rod  LH  being  thereby  moved  fidevTife  in  the  focket 
LN,  and  up  and  down  by  OP.  The  rod  is  30  inched 
long,  one  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  hooked 
into  a  lcrewBoIt  at  H.  Two  inches  of  the  rod  project 
at  N,  in  the  form  of  an  eye,  before  the  muzzle,  to  re* 
ceive  the  hook  of  the  crofstree. 

The  advantages  of  this  plough  are  faid  to  be  :  It  is 
ijot  fo  liable  to  be  interrupted  or  turned  out  of  its  courfe 
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SnUruments  by  ftones,  roots,  &c.  as  other  ploughs  are  $  nor  does  it 
ot  dip  fo  deep  as  to  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  large  Hones 
Hufoandr) .  Qr  The  motion  of  the  muzzle  is  alfo  thought  an 

improvement.  Another  advantage  it  has  over  other 
ploughs  is,  its  not  being  fo  liable  to  be  choaked  up  by 
Hubble,  &c.  This  we  understand  to  be  its  chief  ex¬ 
cellency,  and  an  obje.61  much  defired  in  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  the  plough.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  informed 
that  this  plough  is  lighter,  lefs  expeniive,  and  lefs  liable 
to  go  out  of  trim  than  the  ordinary  plough,  and  that 
with  it  two  horfes  can  plough  land  which  require  four 
1 41  with  any  other  plough. 

Objections  Such  are  faid  to  be  the  advantages  of  this  conftruc- 
to  uscon-  t*on  .  but  we  cannot;  help  expreiling  our  apprehenfion 
that  the  uniting  the  coulter  and  feather  at  the  pointy  of 
the  fock  will  expofe  the  plough  to  great  rilks  of  being 
put  out  of  order.  When  the  upright  edge  Hrikes  a 
Hone  obliquely,  efpeciaily  on  the  land-fide,  it  mud  be 
violently  twilled  round  the  point  of  the  head  j  and, 
having  but  a  moderate  thicknefs  at  this  part,  may  be 
broken  or  permanently  twitted.  The  plough  will  then 
be  continually  running  out  of  its  dire&ion  :  and  we  ap¬ 
prehend  that  this  defedl  cannot  be  amended  without 
taking  oft*  the  fock  and  putting  it  in  the  fire.  When  a 
coulter  is  bent  by  the  fame  caufe,  the  ploughman  can 
either  reflify  it  by  altering  the  wedging,  or  lie  can 
flraighten  it  in  the  field  ;  and  it  mutt  be  obferved,  that 
the  plough  oppofes  much  lefs  refiftance  to  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  this  fort  of  coulter  than  of  the  common  one. 
In  the  common  coulter  the  {train  does  not  fo  much  tend 
to  twift  the  plough  round  the  line  of  its  motion,  as  to 
prefs  it  wholly  to  landward.  The  refiftance  to  this  is 
great  ;  but  a  very  moderate  force  will  twift  it  round  its 
line  of  motion.  In  either  cafe,  if  the  blow  be  given  in 
that  point  of  the  coulter  where  the  draught  line  erodes 
it,  there  will  be  no  twift  of  the  whole  plough,  but  the 
point  of  the  plough  will  be  forced  horizontally  to  or 
from  the  land.  When  the  blow  is  out  of  this  line,  the 
ftrain  tends  to  twift  the  beam  or  the  plough.  Expe¬ 
rience  will  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  nioil  ha¬ 
zardous.  Thefe  ploughs  were  made  by  Thomas  Lind- 
fay,  Abbeyhill,  Edinburgh,  and  models  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  hall  of  the  Highland  Society. 

Scots  The  plough  conftru6led  in  the  following  manner  is 

plough.  ftftl  the  nioq  common  and  the  mod  generally  underftood 
in  Scotland  }  and,  if  properly  made,  is  the  beft  for  an- 
fwering  all  purpofes,  when  only  one  is  ufed  5  though 
ethers  are,  perhaps,  more  proper  on  fome  particular 
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occafions. 

Pefcription  The  parts  of  which  this  plough  is  compofed,  are, 
of  the  Scots  t]le  head,  the  beam,  the  {heath,  the  wreft,  the  mould- 
p!°ugh-  board,  the  two  handles,  the  two  rungs,  the  lock,  and 
th«  coulter  j  the  two  lait  are  made  of  iron,  and  all  the 
reft  of  wood. 

The  EIead  is  defigned  for  opening  the  ground  be¬ 
low.  The  length  of  the  head  from  A  to  B  is  about 
20  inches,  and  the  breadth  from  A  to  D  above  five 
inches  }  C  is  the  point  upon  which  the  fock  is  driven, 
and  the  length  from  B  to  C  is  about  fix  inches  ;  a  is 
the  mortife  into  which  the  larger  handle  is  fixed, 
and  b  k  the  mortife  into  which  the  {heath  is  fixed. 

Trie  head  is  that  part  of  the  plough  which  goes  in 
the  ground  5  therefore  the  ftiorter  and  narrower  it  is, 
the  fri&ion  will  be  the  lefs,  and  the  plough  more  eafily 
drawn  ;  but  the  longer  the  head  is,  the  plough  goes 
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more  fteadily,  and  is  not  fo  eafily  put  out  of  Us  direc-  Inftramerits- 
tion  by  any  obftru&ions  that  occur.  Twenty  inches  °* 
is  considered  as  a  mean  length  $  anti  five  inches  as  the  '1 

moil  convenient  breadth. 

The  Sheath,  E,  is  driven  into  the  mortife  b ,  and  G 
thus  fixed  to  the  head  A  B.  It  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  head,  but  placed  obliquely,  fo  as  to  make  the  angle 
formed  by  the  lines  A  B  and  E  B  about  60  degrees. 

The  fheath  is  about  13  inches  long,  befides  what  is 
driven  into  the  mortife  b  (fig.  I.)  ,  about  three  inches 
broad,  and  one  inch  thick. 

The  {heath  is  fixed  to  the  mouldboard,  as  in  fig.  1 1.  Fig.  3. 

E,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wreft  is  fixed  to  the  head 
in  %.  7. 

The  Mouldboard  is  defigned  to  turn  over  the 
earth  of  the  furrow  made  by  the  plough  \  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  fheath,  the 
mouldboard  will  turn  over  the  earth  of  the  furrow  more 
or  lefs  fuddenly.  Befides,  when  it  forms  a  lefs  angle 
with  the  head  than  60  degrees,  the  plough  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  choked,  as  the  farmers  term  it. 

The  larger  Handle,  EA,  is  fixed  to  the  head,  by  Fig.  3, 
driving  it  into  the  mortoife  a  (fig.  1.)  It  is  placed  in 
the  fame  plane  with  the  head  and  its  length  from 
AF  is  about  five  feet  four  inches,  and  its  diameter  at 
the  place  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half,  and  tapers  a  little  to  the  top  F. 

About  ten  inches  from  A,  there  is  a  curve  in  the 
handle,  which,  when  F  is  raifed  to  its  proper  height, 
makes  the  lower  part  of  it  nearly  parallel  to  the  lheaih 
E  B.  This  curve  is  defigned  to  ftrengthen  the  handle. 

The  proper  pofition  of  the  handle  is,  when  the  top  -F 
is  about  three  feet,  two  inches  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  head  AB. 

The  longer  the  handles,  the  plough  is  the  more  ea¬ 
fily  managed,  becaufe  the  levers  are  more  diftant  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  higher  the  top  of  the 
handles,  the  plough  is  more  eafily  raifed  out  of  the 
ground,  provided  they  be  no  higher  than  the  lower 
part  of  a  man’s  bread. 

The  Beam,  is  fixed  to  the  larger  handle  and  thei 


{heath,  all  of  which  are  placed  in  the  fame  plane  with 
the  head..  The  length  of  it,  from  H  to  I,  is  about  fix 
feet  }  its  diameter  is  about  four  inches.  When  the 
plough  is  in  the  ground,  the  beam  fhould  be  juft  high 
enough  not  to  be  incommoded  by  any  thing  on  the 
furface. 


Fig 


The  pofition  of  the  beam  depends  on  the  number  c£ 
cattle  in  the  plough.  When  two  horfes  are  yoked,  the 
beam  fhould  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
perpendicular  diftance  betwixt  the  bolt-hole  of  the  beam 
and.  the  plane  of  the  head  about  twenty-one  inches  , 
when  four  horfes  are  yoked,  two  a-breaft,  this  diftance 
fhould  only  be  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  Sock,  BP,  is  fixed  to  the  end  cf  the  head,  p:? 
and  is  about  two  feet  long.  In  fitting  the  fock  to 
the  head,  the  point  ought  to  be  turned  a  little  to  the 
land  or  left  fide  *,  becaufe  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  come 
out  of  the  land  altogether.  When  turned  to  the 
left,  it  likewife  takes  off  more  land  ;  when  turned  up¬ 
wards,  the  plough  goes  {hallow q  and  when  downwards, 
it  goes  deeper. 

The  Coulter,  is  fixed  to  the  beam,  and  is  about  Fi<*. 
tvro  feet  teii  inches  long,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
fharp  at  the  point  and  before,  and  thick  on  the  back, 

like 
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2nftrufiicntslik.e  a  knife.  It  is  £xcd  and  dire&ed  by  wedges,  fo  as  bolt  paffes.  When  the  bolt  is  put  through  the  higheftlnUrument* 

to  make  the  point  of  it  equal  to,  or  rather  a  little  be-  two,  thefe  holes  being  thereby  brought  to  the  middle 

.  IU  "lr  ry‘  fore,  the  point  of  the  fock,  and  upon  a  line  with  the  left  of  the  beam,  the  fore  part  of  the  muzzle  is  raifed  a-  *  u*°an  ‘ 


fide  of  the  head.  This  oblique  pofition  enables  it  to 
throw  roots,  Sec.  out  cf  the  land,  which  requires  lefs 
force  than  cutting  or  pufhing  them  forward. 

.frig.  7.  The  Wrest,  BD,  is  fixed  to  the  head,  and  is  about 

26  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  one  thick.  It  is  fixed 
to  the  head  at  B,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
angle  contained  between  the  lines  AB  and  BD  about 
25  degrees.  The  wreff  is  feldom  or  never  placed  in 
the  fame  plane  with  the  head,  but  gradually  raifed  from 
the  place  where  it  is  fixed  to  it  *,  that  is,  from  B  to  K, 
as  in  fig.  8.  The  pofition  of  the  wrefl  determines  the 
nature  of  the  furrow.  When  the  wrefl  is  wide  and 
low  fet,  the  furrow  is  wide  ;  and  when  it  is  narrow  and 
high  fet,  the  furrow  is  narrow. 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  two  Handles,  fixed  together 
by  the  two  rungs.  The  larger  handle  has  already  been 
defcribed }  the  lefTer  one  is  a  few  inches  fhorter,  and 
does  not  require  to  be  quite  fo  flrong.  The  diflance  of 
the  handles  at  . the  little  rung  depends  on  the  pofition  of 
the  wrrefl.  Their  diflance  at  M  and  P  is  about  two 
feet  fix  inches.  The  lefTer  handle  is  fixed  to  the  mould- 
board  at  M,  fig.  10.  and  to  the  wrefl  KB,  at  L.' 

Fig.  1 1.  reprefents  the  plough  complete,  by  joining 
together  figures  6.  and  10.  in  the  fheath  E  B.  The 
w  refl  BK  is  fuppofed  to  make  an  angle  with  the  head 
AB  as  in  fig.  7.  and  the  handles  joined  together  as  in 
fig.  9. 

After  having  given  fuch  a  particular  defcriptlon  of 
all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Scots  plough,  it 
will  eafily  appear  how  it  leparates,  raifes,  and  turns  over 
the  earth  of  the  furrow.  If  it  had  no  coulter,  the  earth 
would  open  above  the  middle  of  the  lock,  and  in  a  line 
before  the  fheath  *,  but  as  the  coulter  opens  the  earth 
in  a  line  with  the  left  fide  of  the  head,  if  the  foil  has 
any  cohefion,  the  earth  of  the  furrow  will  be  wholly 
raifed  from  the  left  fide,  and,  as  the  fock  moves  for¬ 
ward,  will  be  thrown  on  the  right  fide  of  the  fheath, 
and  by  the  cafling  out  of  the  mouldboard,  or  the  rai- 
fmg  of  the  wrefl,  will  be  turned  over. 

Tig.  12.  The  Bridle,  or  Muzzle,  is  another  article  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  plough.  It  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  beam, 
and  the  cattle  are  yoked  by  it.  The  muzzle  commonly 
ufed  is  a  curved  piece  of  iron,  fixed  to  the  beam  by  a 
bolt  through  it.  ABC  is  the  muzzle,  A  C  the  bolt 
by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam ;  D  is  the  fwingle-tree 
or  crofs-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed  \  and  B  is  a 
hook  or  cleeh,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  joins 
the  muzzle  and  fwingle-tree. 

Tig.  13.  Some  ufe  another  kind  of  muzzle,  A  B  C  D.  It  is 
fixed  to  the  beam  by  two  bolts,  and  has  notches  by 
which  the  cleek  of  the  fwingle-tree  may  be  fixed  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  right  or  the  left  oi  the  beam.  There  are 
alfo  different  holes  for  the  hind  bolt  to  pals  through,  by 
which  the  draught  may  be  fixed  either  above  or  below 
the  beam.  A  D  is  the  fore  bolt  upon  which  the 
muzzle  turns )  on  B  C  are  four  notches,  betwixt  any 
two  of  which  the  cleek  of  the  fwingle-tree  may  be  fixed. 
When  the  cleek  is  fixed  at  B,  the  plough  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  firm  land,  and  takes  off  a  broader  furrow  *, 
and  when  fixed  at  C,  it  is  turned  towards  the  plough¬ 
ed  land,  and  takes  off  a  narrower  furrow.  E  and  F 
are  the  holes  on  each  fide  through  which  the  hiiidmofl 
I 


hove  the  beam,  and  the  plough  is  made  to  go  deeper , 
and  when  put  through  the  lowefl  two,  the  fore  part  of 
the  muzzle  is  funk  below  the  beam,  and  the  plough  is 
made  to  go  fhallower.  This  muzzle  may  be  fo  con- 
flru6led  as  to  have  the  fame  play  with  the  common  one. 

A  is  the  end  of  the  beam  $  B  a  plate  of  iron  funk  in-Fi<r.  r& 
to  it,  and,  with  a  fimilar  one  in  the  other  fide,  is  rivet- 
led  into  it  by  bolts ;  C  is  the  muzzle  fixed  to  thefe  plates 
of  iron  by  the  bolt  D,  which  bolt  may  be  put  through 
any  of  the  holes  EE.  From  the  conilru6lion  of  this 
muzzle  it  is  plain,  that  it  has  the  fame  play  with  the 
common  one,  and  that  by  it  the  land  of  the  plough 
may  be  altered  at  pleafure. 

Of  all  forms,  that  of  the  Scots  plough  is  the  fit- Properties 
tell  for  breaking  up  lliff  and  rough  land,  cfpecially the  Sc£ls 
where  flones  abound  ;  and  no  lefs  fit  for  flrong  clays P^ou£^* 
hardened  by  drought.  The  length  of  its  head  gives  it 
a  firm  hold  of  the  ground  ;  its  w eight  prevents  it  from 
being  thrown  out  by  Hones )  the  length  of  the  handles 
gives  the  ploughman  great  command  to  dire£l  its  mo¬ 
tion  )  and  by  the  length  of  its  head,  and  of  its  mould- 
board,  it  lays  the  furrow-fiice  cleverly  over.  This 
plough  was  contrived  during  the  infancy  of  agriculture, 
and  was  well  contrived  :  in  the  foils  above  defcribed 
it  has  not  an  equal. 

But  in  tender  foil  it  is  improper,  becaufe  it  adds  In  v  hat 
greatly  to  the  expence  of  ploughing,  without  any  coun-  ^  imPr05a 
terbalancing  benefit.  The  length  of  the  head  andper* 
mouldboard  increafes  the  friclion,  and  confequently  it 
requires  a  greater  number  of  oxen  or  horfes  than  are 
neceffary  in  a  fhorter  plough.  There  is  another  par¬ 
ticular  in  its  form  that  refills  the  draught :  the  mould¬ 
board  makes  an  angle  with  the  fock,  inflead  of  making 
a  line  with  it  gently  curving  backward.  There  is  an 
obje6lion  agaiihl  it  no  lefs  folid,  that  it  does  net  flir 
the  ground  perfe6lly  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  wrefl 
rifes  a  foot  above  the  foie  of  the  head  :  and  the  earth 
that  lies  immediately  below  that  hinder  part,  is  left  un- 
ftirred.  This  is  ribbing  land  below  the  furface,  fimilar 
to  what  is  done  by  ignorant  farmers  on  the  furface. 

Thefe  defe6ls  mult  be  fubmitted  to  in  a  foil  that  re¬ 
quires  a  flrong  heavy  plough  ^  but  may  be  avoided  in 
a  cultivated  foil  by  a  plough  differently  conflrudled. 

Of  all  the  ploughs  fitted  for  a  cultivated  foil  free  of 
flones,  that  already  mentioned,  which  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  about  20  years  ago,  by  James  Small 
in  Blackadder  Mount,  Berwickfhire,  is  the  belt.  It 
is  now  in  great  requeft ;  and  with  reafon,  as  it  avoids 
all  the  defe£ls  of  the  Scots  plough.  The  fhortnefs  of 
its  head  and  of  its  mouldboaid  leffen  the  fridlion  great¬ 
ly  :  from  the  point  of  the  fock  to  the  back  part  of  the 
head  it  is  only  30  inches ;  and  the  whole  length, 
from  the  point  of  the  beam  to  the  end  of  the  handles, 
between  eight  and  nine  feet.  The  fock  and  mould- 
board  make  one  line  gently  curving  ;  and  confequently 
gather  no  earth.  Inflead  of  a  wrefl,  the  under  edge 
of  the  mouldboard  is  one  plain  with  the  foie  of  the 
head  *,  which  makes  a  wide  furrow,  without  leaving 
any  part  unflirred.  It  is  of  late  commonly  termed  the  J 
chain-plough,  becaufe  it  is  drawn  by  an  iron  chain  Cl  .<  in¬ 
fixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  beam  immediately  be  '  °-:A- 
fore  the  coulter.  This  has  tv/o  advantages  ;  firil  by  ^  v  ^  ’ 

means  ^ 
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Instruments  means  of  a  muzzle,  it  makes  the  plough  go  deep  or 
of  {hallow  j  and,  next,  it  ftreffes  the  beam  lefs  than  it 
Husbandry.  £xed  to  the  point,  and  therefore  a  {tenderer  beam  is 
'  fufficient. 

As  we  have  already  fufficiently  explained  the  fpecu- 
lative  principles  upon  which  this  plough  is  formed,  we 
{hall  only  remark,  that  it  is  proper  for  loams,  for  carfe 
clays,  and,  in  general,  for  every  fort  of  tender  foil 
free  of  Hones.  It  is  even  proper  for  opening  up  pa- 
fture  ground,  where  the  foil  has  been  formerly  well 
cultivated. 

A  fpiked  fock  is  ufed  in  the  Scots  plough.  .  The 
Terence  between  it  and  the  feathered  fock  will  be 
be  if  underifood  by  comparing  their  figures.  Fig.  14. 
is  the  common  fock,  and  fig.  15*  the  feathered  one. 

From  the  conftruflion  of  the  feathered  fock,  it  is 
obvious,  that  it  muff  meet  with  greater  refiffance  than 
the  common  fock.  However,  when  the  plough  takes 
off  the  earth  of  the  furrow  broader  than  that  part  of 
the  fock  which  goes  upon  the  head,  it  is  more  eafily 
drawn  than  the  plough  with  the  common  fock  j  for  the 
earth  which  the  common  fock  leaves  to  be  opened  by 
the  wreff,  is  more  eafily  opened  by  the  feather  of  the 
other  fock.  In  ley,  the  feathered  fock  makes  the 
plough  go  more  eafily,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the  grafs, 
which  go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough,  are  more 
eafily  cut  by  the  feather  than  they  can  be  torn  afunder 
by  the  common  fock.  The  feathered  fock  is  alfo  of 
great  ufe  in  cutting  and  deftroying  root  weeds.  The 
common  fock,  however,  anfwers  much  better  in  ffrong 
land. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  in  fitting  the  feathered 
fock  to  the  head,  the  point  of  it  Ihould  be  turned  a 
little  from  the  land,  or  a  little  to  the  right  hand. 

If  we  look  back  40  years,  ploughs  of  different  con- 
ftru&ions  did  not  enter  even  into  a  dream.  The  Scots 
Scotland  plough  was  univerfally  ufed,  and  no  other  was  known, 
but  a  few  sphere  was  no  lefs  ignorance  as  to  ihe  number  of  cattle 
years  ago.  nece{paty  for  this  plough.  In  the  fouth  of  Scotland, 
fix  oxen  and  two  horfes  were  univerfal  }  and  in  the 
north,  io  oxen,  fometimes  12.  The  firff  attempt  to 
leffen  the  number  of  oxen  was  in  Berwickffiire.  The 
low  part  of  that  county  abounds  with  ffone  and  clay 
marl,  the  inoft  fubffantial  of  all  manures*  which  had 
been  long  ufed  by  one  or  two  gentlemen.  About  30 
years  ago  it  acquired  reputation,  and  fpread  rapidly. 
As  two  horfes  and  two  oxen  were  employed  in  every 
marl  cart  *,  the  farmer,  in  fummer  fallowing,  and  in 
preparing  land  for  marl,  was  confined  to  four  oxen  and 
two  horfes.  And  as  that  manure  afforded  plenty  of 
fucculent  ffraw  for  oxen,  the  farmer  was  furprifed  to 
find  that  four  oxen  did  better  now  than  fix  formerly. 
Marling,  however,  a  laborious  work,  proceeded  (lowly, 
till  people  were  taught  by  a  noted  farmer  in  that 
country,  what  induftry  can  perform  by  means  of  power 
properly  applied.  It  was  reckoned  a  mighty  talk  to 
marl  five  or  fix  acres  in  a  year.  That  gentleman,  by 
having  plenty  of  red  clover  for  his  working  cattle,  ac¬ 
complished  the  marling  of  50  acres  in  a  fummer,  and 
once  of  54.  Having  fo  much  occalion  for  oxen,  he  tried 
with  fuccefs  two  oxen  and  two  horfes  in  a  plough  j 
-and'  that  practice  became  general  in  Berwicklhire. 

Now  here  appears  with  luftre  the  advantage  of  the 
chain-plough.  The  great  fri£lion  occafioned  in  the 
■Scots  plough  by  a  long  head,  and  by  the  angle  it 
You  I.  Part  I. 
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makes  with  the  mouldboard,  necelTarily  requires  two  Inftrumeau 


oxen  and  two  horfes,  whatever  the  foil  be. 
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tion  is  fo  much  lefs  in  the  chain-plough,  that  tw  o  good  - - — ^ 

horfes  are  found  fufficient  in  every  foil  that  is  proper  I49 
for  it.  Befides,  the  reducing  the  draught  to  a  couple  Advantages 
of  horfes  has  another  advantage,  that  of  rendering  a  of  thee  ham- 
driver  unneceffary.  This  faving  on  every  p.oug  1,  ticujar]v 
where  two  horfes  and  two  oxen  were  formerly  uled,  lvl£ratdu 
will,  by  the  ftridleft  computation,  be  15k  fferling 
yearly  ;  and  where  four  horfes  were  ufed,  no  lefs  than 
20I.  fferling.  There  is  now  fcarce  to  be  fevii  in  the 
low  country  of  Berwicklhire,  or  in  the  Lothians,  a 
plough  with  more  than  two  horfes  3  which  undoubted¬ 
ly  in  time  will  become  general.  We  know  but  of  one. 
further  improvement,  that  of  ufing  two  oxen  inffead  ot 
two  horfes.  That  draught  has  been  employed  with 
fuccefs  in  feveral  places  ;  and  the  faving  is.  fo  great, 
that  it  muff  force  its  way  everywhere,  providing  only 
a  breed  of  oxen  with  a  quick  ffep  could  be  obtained. 

It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  no  foil  ftirred  in  a  pro* 
per  feafon,  can  ever  require  more  than  two  horfes  and 
two  oxen  in  a  plough,  even  the  ftiffeft  clay.  In  all 
other  foils,  two  good  horfes,  or  two  good  oxen  abreaff* 
may  be  relied  on  for  every  operation  of  the  chain- 


plou 


igh. 


A  chain-plough  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  ordinary , 
drawn  by  a  fingle  horfe,  is  of  all  the  moft  proper 
for  horfe-hoeing,  fuppofing  the  land  to  be  mellow, 
which  it  ought  to  be  for  that  operation.  It  is  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  making  furrows  to  receive  the  dung,  for 
ploughing  the  drills  after  dunging-,  and  for  hoeing  the 

crop.  .  x5® 

A  ffill  fmaller  plough  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  re-  A  fmall 
commended  for  a  kitchen  garden.  It  can  be  reduced  6 

to  the  fmalleft  fize,  by  being  made  of  iron  5  and  where  J.om*  end‘ 
the  land  is  properly  dreffed  for  a  kitchen  garden,  an  ed  for  Va- 
iron  plough  of  the  fmalleff  fize  drawn  by  a  horfe  will  rious  pur- 
fave  much  fpade-work.  In  Scotland,  forty  years  ago,P<ffes. 
a  kitchen  garden  was  an  article  of  luxury  merely,  be¬ 
caufe  at  that  time  there  could  be  no  cheaper  food  than 
oatmeal.  At  prefent,  the  farmer  maintains  his  fervants 
at  double  expence,  as  the  price  of  oatmeai  is  doubled  3 
and  yet  he  has  no  notion  of  a  kitchen  garden  more 
than  he  had  thirty  years  ago..  Fie  never  thinks,  that 
living  partly  on  cabbage,  kail,  turnip,  carrot,  would 
fave  much  oatmeal  *.  nor  does  he  ever  think,  that 
change  of  food  is  more  wholefome,  than  vegetables 
alone",  or  oatmeal  alone.  We  need  not  recommend 
potatoes,  which  in  fcanty  crops  of  corn  have  proved 
a  great  bleiTmg  :  without  them,  the  labouring  poor 
would  frequently  have  been  reduced  to  a  ffarving  con¬ 
dition.  Would  the  farmer  but  cultivate  his  kitchen 
garden  with  as  much  induftry  as  he  bellows  on  his  po¬ 
tato  crop,  he  needed  never  fear  want 3  and  lie  can  cul¬ 
tivate  it  with  the  iron  plough  at  a  very  fmall  expence. 

It  may  be  held  by  a  boy  of  12  or  13  3  and  would  be  a 
proper  education  for  a  ploughman.  But  it  is  the  land¬ 
lord  who  ought  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  improve¬ 
ment.  A  very  fmall  expence  would  enclofe  an  acre 
for  a  kitchen  garden  to  each  of  his  tenants  $  and  it 
would  excite  their  induftry,  to  beftow  an  iron  plough 
on  thofe  who  do  beft.  ^ 

N01*  is  this  the  only  cafe  where  a  fingle  horfe  plough 
may  be  profitably  employed.  It  is  fufficient  for  feed¬ 
furrowing  bar  lev,  where  the  land  is  light  and  well- 
*  U  u  dreffed) 
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Inftrumeiits  drcfied.  It  may  be  uied  in  the  fecond  or  third  plough- 

Hafbandry.  ‘u»>  t0  encourage  annual  weeds,  which  are 

dellroyed  in  fubfequent  ploughings. 

151  I  Rotheram  plough  is  a  machine  of  very  fimple 

Rotheram  conflruftion,  and  eafily  worked.  AE  is  the  beam 
rlne  IX  CD  the  lheat!l’  EBD  tlle  main  handle,  FR  the  fmall- 
H-  5-  ’  er  haildle’  GH  the  coulter»  KI  the  lock  or  ilia  re,  NP 

the  bridle,  S  the  fly-band,  and  ML  a  piece  of  wood 
in  place  of  a  head.  The  whole  of  this  plough  fhould 
be  made  of  afh  or  elm  5  the  irons  fhould  be  Heeled  and 
well  tempered  5  and  that  part  of  the  plough  which  is 
under  ground  in  tilling  fhould  be  covered  with  plates 
of  iron.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  common 
plough  feems  to  confift  in  the  bridle  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  by  which  the  ploughman  can  give  the  plough 
more  or  lefs  land  by  notches  at  N,  or  make  it  cut  deep¬ 
er  or  fhallower  by  the  holes  at  P  5  in  the  coulter  or 
fhare,  which  are  fo  made  and  fet  as  to  cut  off  the  new 
furrow  without  tearing  5  and  in  the  mouldboard,  which 
is  fo  fhaped  at  firft  to  raife  a  little,  and  then  gradually 
turn  over,  the  new  cut  furrow  with  very  little  refiftance. 
Eut  the  greatefl  advantage  attending  it,  is  its  beino-fo 
eafy  of  draught,  that  it  will  do  double  the  work  of  any 
r^2  common  plough. 

The  Paring  The  paring  plough  is  an  inftrument  ufed  in  fcveral 
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parts  of  England  for  paring  off  the  furface  of  the' 
ground,  in  order  to  its  being  burnt.  Mr  Bradley  has 
given  the  following  defcription  of  a  very  fimple  inftru¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  :  From  A  to  A  (fig.  1 5.)  is  the 
plough-beam,  about  feven  feet  long,  mortifed  and  pi¬ 
nioned  into  the  block  B,  which  is  of  clean  timber  with¬ 
out  knots.  CC  are  the  (heaths  or  ftandards,  made  fiat 
on  the  infide,  to  clofe  equally  with  the  paring  plate, 
and  faftened  to  it  with  a  holt  and  key  on  each  fide,  as 
at  D.  E  is  the  paring  plate  of  iron  laid  with  Heel, 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  long. 
This  plate  muft  be  made  to  cut  on  the  Tides,  which  are 
bolted  to  the  ftandards  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  part. 
FF  are  two  iron  braces  to  keep  the  ftandards  from  giv¬ 
ing  way  :  thefe  ftandards  muft  be  mortifed  near  their 
outfides  and  through  the  block.  GG  are  the  plough 
handles,  which  muft  be  fixed  flopeways  between  the 
beam  and  the  ftandards.  The  pin  holes  in  the  beam, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  to  make  this  plough  cut  more  or 
lefs  deep,  by  fixing  the  wheels  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  paring  plate,  fhould  not  be  above  two  inches 
afunder. 

Fig.  1.  reprefents  the  four-coultered  plough  of  Mr 
Tull.  Its  beam  is  ten  feet  four  inches  long,  whereas 
that  of  the  common  plough  is  but  eight.  The  beam 
is  ltraight  in  the  common  plough,  but  in  this  it  is 
ftraight  only  from  a  to  h,  and  thence  arched  ;  fo  that 
the  line  let  down  perpendicularly  from  the  corner  at  a, 
to  the  even  furface  on  which  the  plough  (lands,  would 
be  1 14  inches^  and  if  another  line  were  let  down  from 
the  turning  of  the  beam  at  b  to  the  fame  furface,  it 
WGuld  be  one  foot  eight  inches  and  a  half }  and  a  third 
line  let  down  to  the  furface  from  the  bottom  of  the 
beam  at  that  part  which  bears  upon  the  pillow,  will 
fhow  the  beam  to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  high  in  that 
part.  At  the  diftance  of  three  feet  two  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  beam  a ,  at  the  plough-tail,  the  firft  coul¬ 
ter,  or  that  next  the  fhare,  is  let  through  }  and  at  1 3 
inches  from  this,  a  fecond  coulter  is  let  through  fa  third 
the  famediflancs  from  that}  and,  finally,  the  fourth 
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at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  third,  that  is,  13  inches,  IMtrumems 
and  from  a  to  b  is  feven  feet.  of 

The  crookednefs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  0fHufl»ndrj. 
this  plough  is  contrived  to  avoid  the  too  great  length  " 

of  the  three  foremoft  coulters,  which  would  be  too 
much  if  the  beam  was  ftraight  all  the  way }  and  they 
would  be  apt  to  bend  and  be  difplaced,  unlefs  they 
were  very  heavy  and  clumfy.  Afli  is  the  beft  wood  to 
make  the  beam  of,  it  being  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  yet 
light.  The  fheat  in  this  plough  is  to  be  feven  inches 
broad.  The  fixing  of  the  fliare  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  common  plough,  is  the  niceft  part,  and  requires 
the  utmoft  art  of  the  maker  }  for  the  well-going  of  the 
plough  wholly  depends  upon  the  placing  this.  Sup- 
pofing  the  axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  left  fide  of  the 
fhare,  to  be  both  horizontal,  they  muft  never  be  fet 
parallel  to  each  other  ;  for  if  they  are,  the  tail  of  the 
fliare  bearing  againft  the  trench  as  much  as  the  point, 
would  caufc  the  point  to  incline  to  the  right  hand,  and 
it  would  be  carried  out  of  the  ground  into  the  furrow. 

If  the  point  of  the  fliare  fhould  be  fet  fo,  that  its  fide 
fhould  make  an  angle  on  the  right  fide  of  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  this  inconvenience  would  be  much  greater  ; 
and  if  its  point  fhould  incline  much  to  the  left,  and 
make  too  large  an  angle  on  that  fide  with  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  the  plough  would  run  quite  to  the  left  hand-, 
and  if  the  holder,  to  prevent  its  running  quite  oftt  of 
the  ground,  turns  the  upper  part  of  his  plough  to¬ 
wards  the  left  hand,  the  pin  of  the  fhare  will  rife  up, 
and  cut  the  furrow  diagonally,  leaving  it  half  unplough¬ 
ed.  To  avoid  this  and  feveral  other  inconveniences, 
the  ftraight  fide  of  the  fhare  muft  make  an  angle  upon 
the  left  fide  of  the  beam  }  but  that  muft  be  fo  very 
acute  a  one,  that  the  tail  of  the  fhare  may  only  prefs 
lefs  againft  the  fide  of  the  trench  than  the  point  does. 

This  angle  is  fhown  by  the  pricked  lines  at  the  bottom 
of  fig.  9.  where  ef  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
beam  let  down  to  the  furface,  and  g f  parallel  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  fhare  :  and  it  is  the  fubtenfe  e g  that 
determines  the  inclination  which  the  point  of  the 
fhare  muft  have  towards  the  left  hand.  This  fubtenfe, 
fays  Mr  Tull,  at  the  fore-end  of  an  eight-feet  beam, 
fhould  never  be  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half,  and 
whether  the  beam  be  long  or  fhort,  the  fubtenfe  muft 
be  the  fame. 

The  great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of,  is  the  placing 
the  four  coulters  }  which  muft  be  fo  fet,  that  the  four 
imaginary  places  deferibed  by  their  four  edges,  as  the 
plough  moves  fonvard,  may  be  all  parallel  to  each 
other,  or  very  nearly  fo  }  for  if  any  one  of  them  fhould 
be  very  much  inclined  to,  or  fhould  recede  much  from, 
either  of  the  other,  then  they  would  not  enter  the 
ground  together.  In  order  to  place  them  thus,  the 
beam  muft  be  carefully  pierced  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  fecond  coulter-hole  muft  be  two  inches  and  a  half 
more  on  the  right  hand  than  the  firft,  the  third  muft 
be  as  much  more  to  the  right  of  the  fecond,  and  the 
fourth  the  fame  meafure  to  the  right  hand  of  the  third  } 
and  this  two  inches  and  a  half  muft  be  carefully  mea- 
fured  from  the  centre  of  one  hole  to  the  centre  of  the 
other.  Each  of  thefe  holes  is  a  mortife  of  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  long 
at  the  top,  and  three  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  two 
oppofite  fides  of  this  hole  arc  parallel  to  the  top  and 
bottom,  but  the  back  is  oblique,  and  determines  the 

obliquity 
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Xnftraments  obliquity  of  the  landing  of  the  coultc-r,  which  is 
of  wedged  tight  up  to  the  poll.  The  coultei  is  two  feet 
Huib&ndry.  inches  long  before  it  is  worn  j  the  handle  takes 

*  '  up  fixteen  inches  of  this  length,  and  is  allowed  thus 

long,  that  the  coulter  may  be  driven  dowm  as  the  point 
k  wears  away.  As  to  the  wdieels,  the  left  hand  wheel 
is  20  inches  diameter,  and  that, on  the  right  hand  two 
feet  three  inches,  and  the  diffance  at  which  they  are 
fet  from  each  other  is  two  feet  54  inches. 

2.  The  Patent  Sward-cutter. 

Patent  The  different  parts  of  this  inffrument  are  reprefent- 

Sward-  ecj  by  N®  1.2.3.  %•  AA,  &c-  a  ^luare  frame 

p*ltterix  three  feet  four  inclies  from  the  fore  10  tlle  hind  part> 
by  four  feet  three  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  machine 
within  fide  5  the  timber  (when  of  fir)  four  inches 
fquare,  placed  on  twTo  wheels  fPP  three  feet  diameter, 
a  little  more  or  lefs  (the  old  fore-wheels  of  a  chaife 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe),  to  fupport  the  hind  part  of 
the  machine. 

CC,  &c.  are  fix  (Iron g  pieces  of  ivood,  called  bulls, 
three  feet  long,  five  inches  and  a  half  broad,  the  thick- 
nefs  fix  inches  at  E,  and  tapering  to  three  inches  at  F. 
Into  thefe  bulls  are  fixed  the  cutting  wheels,  which 
are  iron,  13  inches  diameter,  -^ths  of  an  inch  thick  at 
the  centre,  about  -an  inch  diameter,  for  piercing  holes 
to  fix  the  iron  axles  in  }  from  that  they  are  to  be  of 
fuch  thicknefs,  as  allow  the  edges  to.  be  well  Heeled. 
The  wheels  are  fixed  by  two  bolts  going  through  the 
bulls,  with  eyes  on  one  end  for  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
to  run  in,  and  nuts  and  fcrews  on  the  other  to  make 
them  very  firm  by  being  funk  in  the  bulls,  to  prevent 
'  their  interfering  with  the  weights  LL,  &c.  refling  on 
them. 

GG,  &c.  are  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  called  thor/es, 
each  34  inches  long,  which  enclofe  the  bolt  MM,  and 
keep  the  bulls  CC,"  &c.  at  their  proper  diflances,  but 
may  be  made  longer  or  fhorter  at  pleafure,  according 
as  the  fward  requires  to  be  cut  in  larger  or  fmaller 
pieces.  They  are  in  two  pieces  bound  together,  and 
jointed  by  a  flrap  of  leather  or  cord,  which  allows 
them  to  be  readily  changed  when  the  cutting  wheels 
require  to  be  kept  at  more  or  lefs  diflance. 

The  iron  bolt  MM  goes  through  two  pieces  of 
wood  or  iron  PP,  feven  inches  long,  clear  of  the  wood, 
fupported  by  iron  Hays  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  through 
all  the  bulls.  It  requires  to*  be  ffrong,  as  the  draught 
of  the  horfes  terminates  there. 

HH,  N°  2.  and  3.  a  cylinder  or  fegment  of  wood, 
feven  inches  diameter,  called  a  rocking  tree ,  which 
goes  acrofs  the  frame,  and  moves  on  the  pivots  fixed 
into  it,  one  at  each  end,  fupported  by  an  iron  bolt  or 
piece  of  wood  mortifed  into  the  frame,  eight  inches 
high,  as  appears  in  N°  2.  and  3.  to  which  fix  chains  or 
ropes  are  fixed  by  hooks,  at  different  diflances,  as  you 
want  your  cuts,  nine,  eight,  feven,  or  fix  inches  horn 
one  another,  and  are  joined  to  the  end  of  each  bull  in 
which  the  cutting  wheels  run  }  fo  that  when  the  rock¬ 
ing  tree  is  turned  about  by  the  lever  I,  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  it,  all  the  bulls,  with  their  cutting  wheels, 
are  raifed  out  of  the  ground  at  once,  as  in  N°  3.  by 
which  means  the  machine  may  be  turned,  or  moved 
from  place  to  place  with  great  eafe,  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  draining  the  wheels. 

LLL,  &c,  N°  1 .  2.  3.  are  weights  of  freeflone, 
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26  inches  long  and  fix  inches  broad  $  the  under  one  Inflnunei^ 
four  inches  thick,  the  upper  one  three  inches  thick  ;  Hu(1.^dry 
weighing  about  64.lt>.  the  under,  and  48  the^  upper  ; 
each  of  them  having  two  holes,  through  which  iron 
fpikes,  firmly  fixed  in  the  bulls,  pafs,  in  order  to  keep 
them  Heady. 

When  the  ground  is  eafily  cut,  the  under  Hone  may 
anfwer  $  when  more  difficult,  the  other  Hone  may  be 
added  )  fo  that  every  wheel  may  have  feven  Hone 
weight  upon  it,  which  has  been  found  fufficient  for  the 
HiffeH  land  and  toughed  fward  the  machine  has  ever 
been  tried  on.  Cad  iron  weights  will  anfwer  fully 
better,  but  are  more  expenfive. 

The  lever  I,  N°  2.  3.  which  ought  to  be  five  feet 
long,  mud  have  a  Hiding  rope  on  it  )  fixed  to  the  back 
part  of  the  frame  *  fo  that  when  the  cutting  wheels 
are  all  taken  out  of  the  ground  three  or  four  inches, 
by  the  rocking  tree’s  being  turned  partly  round  by  the 
lever,  the  rope  may  be  fixed  to  it  by  a  loop  over  the 
pin  R,  N°  3.  (it  ought  to  be  placed  three  feet  four 
inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  lever  I.)  rl  hus  all 
the  cutting  wheels  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the 
machine  is  turned  *  and  then  by  moving  the  loop  off 
the  pin,  it  Hips  back  towards  the  frame,  and  the  lever 
is  gently  let  back  to  its  place,  as  in  N°  2.  by  which 
the  cutting  wheels  are  put  into  their  former  poffure, 
by  the  weights  fixed  on  the  bulls  in  which  they  run. 

The  levers  may  be  made  of  good  tough  afh. 

P  P,  N°  I.  a  fmall  bolt  of  iron,  with  a  hook  on  one 
end  of  it  (one  is  fufficient),  to  ffrengthen  the  bolt 
M  M  to  be  hooked  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  joined  to 
the  frame  by  a  nut  and  ferew. 

The  grooves  in  which  the  cutting  wheels  run,  may 
be  covered  below  at  the  hinder  part  wdth  a  plate  of 
thin  black  iron,  6  inches  long,  3  inches  broad,  having 
a  Hit  in  it  where  the  wheels  run,  to  prevent  (if  found 
neceffary)  any  grafs,  weeds,  or  fmall  Hones,  from  fill¬ 
ing  the  grooves,  and  clogging  the  wdieels. 

To  the  frame  N°  1.  are  fixed  (for  a  double -horfe 
fw^ard -cutter)  three  (hafts,  as  in  a  w-aggon,  of  fuch 
length,  ffrength,  and  difiance  from  one  another,  as  any 
workman  may  think  proper. 

For  a  (ingle -horfe  fward-cutter  (which  has  only  four 
cutting  wdieels),  a  pair  of  (hafts  are  ufed,  and  may 
make  the  two  fides  of  the  frame  wdthout  any  joinings. 

The  wddth  of  the  frame,  in  proportion  to  the  double- 
horfe  fward-cutter,  is  as  four  to  fix. 

It  is  recommended  for  a  double-horfe  fiivard-cutter 
to  have  eight  bulls  and  wheels,  in  order  that  wdien  it 
is  ufed  to  reduce  hard  clody  iummer-fallow*,  or  land 
for  barley,  before  the  laff  furrow,  or  even  after  it,  the 
whole  weight  (42  Hone)  employed  in  cutting  the  fiift- 
eff  land  and  tougheff  fward,  may  be  applied  to  the  8 
bulls  then  at  6  inches  from  one  another.  The  641b. 
weights  to  be  applied  to  fix  of  the  bulls,  and  twTo  of  the 
481b.  weights  to  each  of  the  additional  bulls,  which  is 
a  fufficient  wreight  for  the  purpofe,  and  will  effe£lually 
prevent  a  clod  of  more  than  fix  inches  breadth  from 
efcaping  being  broke  into  pieces. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  fingle-horfe  fward-cutter  may 
have  fix  bulls  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofe ;  the  28 
Hone  belonging  to  it  divided  thus  :  The  641b.  weights 
to  four  of  the  bulls,  and  twTo  of  the  481b.  weights  to 
each  of  the  additional  bulls. 

That  the  machine  may  come  as  cheap  as  poffible  to 
U  u  2  the 
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Inftrumcnts  the  public,  the  inventor  is  of  opinion,  that  the  expence 

Hufbandry  °f  the  two  whoels  and  the  *ron  axle  (which  is  confi- 
derable)  may  be  faved,  by  joining  flrongly  to  the  frame 
at  S,  N°  3.  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  little  curve  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  refembling  the  foot  of  a  fledge  for¬ 
merly  much  ufed  in  Scotland  to  carry  in  the  corn  from 
the  field  j  the  part  of  it  refling  on  the  ground  being 
kept  1 8  inches  (the  half  diameter  of  the  wheels)  from 
the  frame  by  a  ftrong  fupport  of  wood. 

As  the  two  outer  bulls  next  the  frame  are  apt  to 
get  under  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  cutting  wheels  from 
being  taken  out  of  the  ground,  a  thin  flip  of  iron  fixed 
to  the  infide  of  the  frame,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  back 
end  of  the  bulls,  of  convenient  length,  will  be  found 
neceffary. 

The  original  intention  of  this  machine  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  old  grafs  ground  for  the  plough,  by  cutting  it 
acrofs  the  ridges,  in  the  beginning  of  or  during  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  ground  is  foft,  in  order  to  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  that  Mr  Tull  propofed  by  his  four-coulter 
plough  above  deferibed,  and  fo  flrongly  recommended 
by  him  for  bringing  into  tilth  grafs  ground  that  has 
been  long  refled.  This  the  fward-cutter  has  been 
found  to  do  much  more  effectually  and  expeditioufly  : 
For  Mr  Tull’s  machine  cuts  the  fward  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection  with  the  plough  $  and  is  liable,  from  every  ob- 
Itruction  any  of  the  coulters  meet  with,  to  be  throw’n 
out  of  its  work  altogether,  or  the  inffrument  broken  y 
to  which  the  fward-cutter,  conflfting  of  four,  fix,  or 
more  cutting  wheels,  is  never  liable,  from  thefe  being 
entirely  independent  of  one  another,  cutting  the  ground 
acrofs  the  ridges  before  ploughing,  and  rendering  that 
operation  eafier  to  two  horfes  than  it  w ould  be  to  three, 
without  its  being  cut.  The  furrow  being  cut  acrofs, 
falls  finely  from  the  plough  in  fquares  of  any  fize  re¬ 
quired,  not  under  fix  inches,  in  place  of  long  flips  of 
tough  fward  feldom  and  imperfectly  broke  by  the  four- 
coultered  plough. 

This  instrument  is  very  fit  for  preparing  ground  for 
burnbating,  as  it  will  fave  much  hard  labour. 

It  may  be  properly  ufed  in  crofs-cutting  clover  of 
one  or  two  years  Handing,  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
wheat,  if  the  land  is  ftiff  and  moiff  enough. 

It  may  be  applied  to  cutting  and  crofs-cutting  pa- 
flure  ground,  intended  to  have  manure  of  any  kind  put 
upon  it  to  meliorate  the  grafs.  In  this  it  will  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fcarificator  mentioned  in  one  of  Mr  Young’s 
tours  y  as  that  inffrument  is  liable,  as  well  as  the  four- 
coultered  plough,  to  be  thrown  out  of  its  work  when 
meeting  with  a  flone  or  other  interruption.  This  the 
fward-cutter  is  proof  againft,  which  is  looked  on  as  its 
greatefl  excellence. 

In  preparing  for  barley,  the  fward-cutter  excels  a 
roller  of  any  kind  in  reducing  the  large  hard  clods  in 
elay  land,  occafioned  by  a  fudden  drought,  after  its 
being  ploughed  too  w  et  y  and  it  is  likewife  very  pro¬ 
per  for  reducing  fuch  clay  land  when  under  a  fummer- 
fallow.  In  this  operation,  the  fwrard-cutter  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  cutting-roller,  likewife  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Young  in  one  of  his  tours  y  for  the 
wheels  of  the  latter  being  all  dependent  one  on  ano¬ 
ther,  wThen  one  is  thrown  out  by  a  flone,  three  or  four 
muff  fliare  the  fame  fate.  Befides,  the  cutting-roller 
has  but  feven  wheels  in  fix  feet ;  whereas  the  fward- 
<  utter  ha?  fix  in  four  feet  three  inches,  at  nine  inches 
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cliff  ant  y  and,  if  neceffary,  may  have  them  fo  near  as  Inllruments 
fix  inches.  of 

After  old  grafs  ground  is  cut  acrofs  with  the  fward-  Hllfband!T 
cutter  and  ploughed,  it  has  a  very  uncommon  and  ' 

W'orklike  appearance,  from  each  fquare  turned  over  by 
the  plough  being  railed  up  an  inch  or  two  at  the  fide 
luff  moved  by  the  earthboard  j  fo  that  the  field  when 
finiflied,  is  all  prettily  waved,  and  refembles  a  piece  of 
water  when  blown  on  by  a  gentle  breeze.  By  this 
means  a  very  great  deal  of  the  land’s  furface  is  expofed 
to  the  froff  and  other  influences  of  the  air,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  on  it. 

Two  horfes  are  fufheient  for  the  draught  of  a  double- 
horfe  fw^ard-cutter,  and  one  horfe  for  a  fingle-horfe  one. 

One  man  manages  the  machine  and  drives  the  horfes. 

He  begins  his  operation  by  firff  meafuring  off  20  or  30 
paces  from  the  machine,  lefs  or  more  as  he  inclines, 
and  there  fixes  a  pole.  He  then  cuts  the  field  crofs,  as 
near  at  right  angles  with  the  ridges  as  he  can.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  are  paft  the  laft  furrow  about  a 
yard  or  fo,  and  the  machine  is  upon  the  utmoft  rid^e 
of  the  field  on  which  it  muff  turn,  he  muff  ffop  the 
horfes  y  then  take  hold  of  the  lever  I,  N°  2.  and  by 
pulling  it  to  him  he  raifes  the  cutting  wheels  out  of 
the  ground,  which  are  kept  fo  by  the  loop  of  the  rope 
being  put  over  the  pin  R,  in  the  lever  I,  N°  3.  till  the 
machine  is  turned  and  brought  to  its  proper  place,, 
which  is  done  by  meafuring  off  the  fame  diffance  for¬ 
merly  done  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  field.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  are  exaftly  over  the  outmoff  furrow, 
then,  on  the  horfes  being  flopped,  the  rope  is  dipt  off 
the  pin  R,  and  the  lever  returned  to  its  former  place,, 
as  reprefented  N°  2.  winch  allows  the  weights  LL, 
to  force  the  cutting  wheels  into  the  ground  again.  Pie 
then  goes  on  until  the  interval  betwixt  the  firff  and  fe- 
cond  ftroke  of  the  machine  is  all  cut.  In  this  manner 
the  field  is  to  be  finiflied,  after  which  you  may  begin 
to  plough  when  you  pleafe. .  (N.  B.  There  muff  be  a 
pole  at  each  fide  of  the  field.) 

It  is  of  no  confequence  whether  the  land  to  be 
fward-cut  is  in  crooked  ridges  or  ffraight,  in  flat  ridges 
or  in  very  high  raifed  ones.  Be  the  furface  ever  fo  un¬ 
even,  the  cutting  wdieels,  being  all  independent  of  one 
another,  are  forced  by  their  weights  into  every  furrow 
or  hollow. 

One  fward-cutter  will  cut  as  much  in  one  day  as  fix- 
ploughs  will  plough. 

The  land  may  lie  feveral  months  in  winter  after  be¬ 
ing  fward-cut,  when  there  is  no  vegetation  to  make 
the  cuts  gnwv  together  again  before  it  is  ploughed  y 
but  the  fooner  it  is  ploughed  after  cutting  the  better, 
that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  winter’s  frofl, 
w  hich  makes  it  harrow  better  at  feed  time. 

When  the  ground  is  harrowed,  the  harrowrs  ought 
to  go  with  the  weaves  winch  appear  after  ploughing, 
not  againft  them,  as  by  that  means  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
tear  up  the  furrows  all  cut  into  fquares.  This,  howT- 
ever,  need  only  be  attended  to  the  ttvo  firff  times  of 
harrowing,  as  they  are  called. 

Any  common  w*  right  and  fmith  may  make  the  in¬ 
ffrument.  It  is  very  ftrong,  very  fimple,  and  eafily 
managed  and  moved  from  place  to  place  y  and,  if  put 
under  cover,  will  laft  many  years. 

It  wras  invented  fome  time  ago  by  the  Honourable 
Robert  Sanclilands  j  and  is  reprefented  in  the  Plate  as 
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luftrameuts  it  has  been  lately  improved  by  him,  the  price  being  at 
of ,  the  fame  time  reduced  from  i  cl.  or  i61.to  cl.  or  61. 

Hufbandry.  J  J 

3.  The  Cultivator. 

This  inftrument  was  invented  by  Mr  William  Lefter 
of  Northampton ;  and  that  gentleman  received,  from 
the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  the  fociety’s 
lilver  medal.  The  purpofe  of  this  inftrument  is  to  pul¬ 
verize  tenacious  foils  that  have  been  once  plowed,  in  a 
much  more  complete  and  rapid  manner  than  can  be 
accomplifhed  by  any  other  inftrument.  It  is  thus  de- 
fcribed,  Plate  XII. — A,  the  beam  ;  BB,  the  handles  j 
CC,  a  crofs  bar  of  a  femicircular  form  containing  a 
number  of  holes,  which  allow  the  two  bars  DD  to  be 
placed  nearer  or  further  from  each  other. 

DD  are  two  ftrong  bars  moveable  at  one  end  upon 
a  pivot  E,  and  extending  from  thence  in  a  triangular 
form  to  the  crofs  bar  C.  In  thefe  bars  are  fquare  holes, 
■which  allow  the  (hares  F  placed  therein  to  be  fixed  to 
any  height  required. 

The  (even  (hares  marked  F,  are  flraped  at  their  lower 
extremities  like  fmall  trowels ;  the  upper  parts  of  them 
are  fquare  iron  bars. 

GGG  are  three  iron  wheels  on  which  the  ma¬ 
chine,  is  moved  j  they  may  be  railed  or  lowered  at 
pleafure. 

H,  the  iron  hook  to  which  the  fwingle-tree  and 
horfes  are  to  be  fixed. 

When  the  machine  is  firft  employed  on  the  land,  the 
bars  DD  are  expanded  as  much  as  poftible.  As  the 
foil  is  more  loofened,  they  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
centre  ;  the  (hares  then  occupy  a  lefs  fpace,  and  the 
foil  will  confequently  be  better  pulverized. 

In  working  on  a  rough  fallow,  therefore,  the  culti¬ 
vator  (hould  be  fet  for  its  greateft  expanlion,  and  con- 
traded  in  proportion  as  the  clods  are  reduced.  The 
inventor  declares  himfelf  confident  that  one  man,  a 
boy,  and  fix  horfes,  will  move  as  much  land  in  a  day, 
and  as  effe&ually,  as  fix  ploughs,  meaning  land  in  a  fal¬ 
low  date  that  has  been  previoufly  plowed.  It  is  requi- 
(ite  in  fome  dates  of  the  foil  to  alter  the  breadth  of  the 
lhares,  but  of  this  it  is  prefumed  that  every  farmer  will 
be  a  proper  judge.  By  the  expanfion  and  contraction  of 
the  cultivator,  the  points  of  the  (hares  are  in  a  fmall 
degree  moved  out  of  the  direCt  line  ;  but  this  is  faid  to 
be  fo  trifling  as  to  prove  no  impediment  to  its  working. 

A  certificate  from  Mr  William  Shaw  of  Cottenend, 
near  Northampton,  dates,  that  he  had  ufed  Mr  Lef- 
ter’s  cultivator,  upon  a  turnip  fallow  in  dimmer  1 800  ; 
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into  each  bull,  fixed  above  with  a  fere w -nut,  having  Inftruments 
1 2  inches  free  below,  with  a  heel  clofe  to  the  under  part  of 
of  the  bull,  to  prevent  it  from  being  pudied  back  by  .  ^  ry’. 
ftones.  The  nut  above  makes  it  eafy  to  be  taken  out 
for  (harping.  This  brake  requires  four  horfes  or  four 
oxen.  One  of  a  leffer  fize  will  not  fully  anfwer  the 
purpofe  :  one  of  a  larger  fize  will  require  fix  oxen ;  in 
which  cafe  the  work  may  be  performed  at  lefs  expence 
with  the  plough. 

This  inftrument  may  be  applied  to  great  advantage  Ufes. 
in  the  following  circumftances.  In  the  fallowing  ftrong 
clay  that  requires  frequent  ploughings,  a  braking  be¬ 
tween  every  ploughing  will  pulverize  the  foil,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  fubfequent  ploughings  more  eafy.  In  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  w'hen  ftrong  ground  i< 
ploughed  for  barley,  efpecially  if  bound  with  couch- 
grafs,  a  crofs-braking  is  preferable  to  a  crofs-plough- 
ing,  and  is  done  at  half  the  expence.  When  ground 
is  ploughed  from  the  date  of  nature,  and  after  a  com¬ 
petent  time  is  crofs-ploughed,  the  brake  is  applied  with 
great  fuccefs,  immediately  after  the  crofs-ploughing, 
to  reduce  the  w’hole  to  proper  tilth. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  a  brake  with  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  than  above  mentioned,  is  improper  for 
ground  that  is  bound  together  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  is  alw'ays  the  cafe  of  ground  new  broken  up  from 
its  natural  (late.  The  brake  is  foon  choked,  and  can 
do  no  execution  till  freed  from  the  earth  it  holds.  A 
lefs  number  of  teeth  would  be  deficient  in  pulverizing 
the  foil. 

4.  The  Harrow. 

Harrows  are  commonly  confidered  as  of  no  ufe  but 
to  cover  the  feed  ;  but  they  have  another  ufe  fcarce  lefs 
effential,  wftiich  is  to  prepare  land  for  the  feed.  This 
is  an  article  of  importance  for  producing  a  good  crop. 

But  how  imperfeCtly  either  of  thefe  purpofes  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  common  harrow,  will  appear  from  the 
following  account  of  it. 

The  harrow  commonly  ufed  is  of  different  forms.  imperfec_ 
The  firft  w’e  (hall  mention  has  two  bulls,  four  feet  long  tion  of  the 
and  1  8  inches  afunder,  with  four  wooden  teeth  in  each,  common 
A  fecond  has  three  bulls,  and  12  wooden  teeth.  A harrow- 
third  has  four  bulls,  and  20  teeth  of  w7ood  or  iron, 

10,  11,  or  12  inches  afunder.  Now,  in  fine  mould, 
the  laft  may  be  fufticient  for  covering  the  feed ;  but 
none  of  them  are  fufticient  to  prepare  for  the  feed  any 
ground  that  requires  fubduing.  The  only  tolerable 
form  is  that  with  iron  teeth  ;  and  the  bare  defeription 


and  that  he  believes  it  to  be  a  very  ufeful  implement  .  of  its  imperfections  will  (how  the  neceflity  of  a  more 

for  cultivating  the  land  in  a  fallow  (late  by  its  working  — r--a  c -  T-  '-1--  c-a  -1 —  1 - 1---  e 

or  fcufHing  off  feven  acres  per  day  with  fix  horfes.  He 
adds,  that  from  its  property  of  contracting  and  expand¬ 
ing,  it  is  calculated  to  work  the  fame  land  in  a  rough 
or  fine  ftate,  by  wftiich  means  it  unites  the  principles  of 
two  implements  in  one,  and  by  the  index  on  the  axis 
it  may  be  w®rked  at  any  depth  if  required. 

4.  The  Brake. 


15* 

Brake  tie- 
feribed, 


The  brake  is  a  large  and  weighty  harrow,  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  which  is  to  reduce  a  ftubborn  foil,  where  an 
Plate  VIII.  ordinary  harrow  makes  little  impreffion.  It  confifts  of 
'5-  2'  four  fquare  bulls,  each  fide  five  inches,  and  fix  feet  and 
a  half  in  length.  The  teeth  are  1 7  inches  long,  bend- 
jug  forward  like  a  coulter,  four,  of  them  are  infer  ted 


perfeCt  form.  In  the  firft  place,  this  harrow  is  by  far 
too  light  for  ground  new  taken  up  from  the  ftate  of 
nature,  for  clays  hardened  with  fpring  drought,  or 
for  other  ftubborn  foils  :  it  floats  on  the  furface  ;  and 
after  frequent  returns  in  the  fame  track,  nothing  is 
done  effeftually.  In  the  next  place,  the  teeth  are  too 
thick  fet,  by  which  the  harrow  is  apt  to  be  choked, 
efpecially  where  the  earth  is  bound  with  roots,  which 
is  commonly  the  cafe.  At  the  fame  time,  the  lightnefs 
and  number  of  teeth  keep  the  harrow7  upon  the  furface, 
and  prevent  one  of  its  capital  purpofes,  that  of  dividing 
the  foil  :  nor  will  fewer  teeth  anfwer  for  covering  the 
feed  properly.  In  the  third  place,  the  teeth  are  too 
fliort  for  reducing  a  coarfe  foil  to  proper  tilth  ;  and 
yet  it.  would,  be  in  vain  to  make  them,  longer,  becaufe 

the 
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ln’.truments  tl-e  harrow  Is  too  light  for  going  deep  into  the  ground. 
oi  .  Further,  the  common  harrows  are  fo  ill  coiiftruifted,  as 
y’  to  ride  at  every  turn  one  upon  another.  Much  time  is 
loll  in  difengaging  them.  Laftly,  It  is  equally  unlit 
for  extirpating  weeds.  The  ground  is  frequently  lb 
bound  with  couch-grafs,  as  to  make  the  furrow-ilice 
Hand  upright,  as  when  old  ley  is  ploughed  :  notwith- 
ftanding  much  labour,  the  grafs  roots  keep  the  field, 
and  gain  the  victory . 

A  little  reflection,  even  without  experience,  will 
make  it  evident,  that  the  fame  harrows,  whatever  be 
the  form,  can  never  anfwer  all  the  different  purpofes  of 
harrowing,  nor  can  operate  equally  in  all  different  foils, 
rough  or  fmooth,  firm  or  loofe.  The  following,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  recommended  j  which  are  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  adapted  for  different  purpofes.  They 
are  all  of  the  fame  weight,  drawn  each  by  two  horfes. 

T  ^  Birch  is  the  belt  wood  for  them,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
improved  and  not  apt  to  fplit.  The  firft  is  compofed  of  four 
narrows,  bulls,  each  four  feet  ten  inches  long,  three  and  a  quar- 
I  late  VIII.  ter  inches  broad  and  three  and  a  half  deep  5  the  in- 
S'  3‘  terval  between  the  bulls  1 1  and  three  fourths  inches  5 
fo  that  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow  is  four  feet, 
The  bulls  are  connected  by  four  fheths,  which  go  thro’ 
each  bull,  arc  are  fixed  by  timber  nails  driven  through 
both.  In  each  bull  five  teeth  are  inferted,  ten  inches 
free  under  the  bull,  and  ten  inches  afunder.  They  are 
■of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  brake,  and  inferted 
into  the  wood  in  the  fame  manner.  Each  of  thefe  teeth 
•is  three  pounds  weight :  and  where  the  harrow  is  made 
of  birch,  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  fix  ftone  14  pounds, 
Dutch.  An  ereCI  bridle  is  fixed  at  a  corner  of  the 
harrow,  three  inches  high,  with  four  notches  for  draw¬ 
ing  higher  or  lower.  To  this  bridle  a  double  tree  is 
fixed  for  two  horfes  drawing  abreaft,  as  in  a  plough. 
And  to  ftrengthen  the  harrow,  a  flat  rod  of  iron  is 
nailed  upon  the  harrow  from  corner  to  corner  in  the 
line  of  the  draught. 

y-  The  fecond  harrow  confifts  of  two  parts,  connefted 

°  ’  together  by  a  crank  or  hinge  in  the  middle,  and  two 
chains  of  equal  length,  one  at  each  end,  which  keep 
the  two  parts  always  parallel,  and  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  crank  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  al¬ 
low  the  two  parts  to  ply  to  the  ground  like  two  un¬ 
connected  harrows  ;  but  neither  of  them  to  rife  above 
the  other,  more  than  if  they  were  a  fingle  harrow 
without  a  joint.  In  a  word,  they  may  form  an  angle 
downward,  but  not  upward.  Thus  they  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  two  harrows  in  curved  ground,  and  of  one 
weighty  harrow  in  a  plain.  This  harrow  is  compofed 
of  fix  bulls,  each  four  feet  long,  three  inches  broad, 
and  three  and  a  half  deep.  The  interval  between  the 
bulls  nine  and  a  half  inches  5  which  makes  the  breadth 
of  the  w  hole  harrow,  including  the  length  of  the  crank, 
to  be  five  feet  five  inches.  Each  bull  has  five  teeth, 
nine  inches  free  under  the  wood,  and  ten  inches  afun¬ 
der.  The  weight  of  each  tooth  is  two  pounds ;  the 
reft  as  in  the  former. 

.  The  third  confifts  alfo  of  two  parts,  conne&ed  to¬ 
gether  like  that  laft  mentioned.  It  has  eight  bulls, 
each  four  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and 
three  deep.  The  interval  between  the  bulls  is  eight 
inches  j  and  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow,  inclu- 
S  ding  the  length  of  the  crank,  is  fix  feet  four  inches. 
Jn  each  bull  are  inferted  five  teeth,  Teven  inches  free 
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under  the  wood,  and  ten  and  an  half  inches  afunder,  Inftruments 
each  tooth  weighing  one  pound.  The  reft  as  in  the  °f 
two  former  harrows.  Hi.fbandiy. 

Thefe  harrows  are  a  confiderable  improvement.  They 
ply  to  curved  ground  like  twTo  unconnected  harrows  5  properties 
and  w'hen  drawn  in  one  plane,  they  are  in  effeCt  one  of  thele 
harrow  of  double  weight,  which  makes  the  teeth  pierce  harrows, 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  imperfection  of  common 
harrows,  mentioned  above,  will  fuggeft  the  advantages 
of  the  fet  of  harrows  here  recommended.  The  firft  is 
proper  for  harrowing  land  that  has  long  lain  after 
ploughing,  as  where  oats  are  fown  on  a  winter  furrow, 
and  in  general  for  harrowing  ftiff  land  :  it  pierces  deep 
into  the  foil  by  its  long  teeth,  and  divides  it  minutely. 

The  fecond  is  intended  for  covering  the  feed  :  its  long 
teeth  lays  the  feed  deeper  than  the  common  harrow’  can 
do  j  which  is  no  flight  advantage.  By  placing  the  feed 
confiderably  under  the  furface,  the  young  plants  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  protected  from  too  much  heat,  and, 
on  the  other,  have  fufficiency  of  moifture.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  feed  is  fo  W’dl  covered  that  none  of  it 
is  loft.  Seed  flightly  covered  by  the  common  harrow’s 
wants  moifture,  and  is  burnt  up  by  the  fun  $  befide, 
that  a  proportion  of  it  is  left  upon  the  furface  uncover¬ 
ed.  The  third  harrow  fupplies  what  may  be  deficient 
in  the  fecond,  by  fmoothing  the  furface,  and  covering 
the  feed  more  accurately.  The  three  harrows  make 
the  ground  finer  and  finer,  as  heckles  do  lint  j  or,  to 
ufe  a  different  comparifon,  the  firft  harrow  makes  the 
bed,  the  fecond  lays  the  feed  in  it,  the  third  fmooths 
the  clothes.  They  have  another  advantage  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  any  mentioned  :  they  mix  manure  with  the 
foil  more  intimately  than  can  be  done  by  common  har¬ 
rows  ;  and  upon  fuch  intimate  mixture  depends  greatly 
the  effeCt  of  manure,  as  has  already  been  explained. 

To  conclude,  thefe  harrows  are  contrived  to  anfwer  an 
eftablilhed  principle  in  agriculture,  That  fertility  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  pulverizing  the  foil,  and  on  an  inti¬ 
mate  mixture  of  manure  with  it,  whether  dung,  lime, 
marl,  or  any  other. 

The  Chain  and  Screw  Harrow.  Fig.  8.  is  the  plan  pjate  yjjj# 
of  a  harrow  alfo  invented  by  Mr  Sandilands,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  chdin  and  Jcrew 
harrow.  Its  properties  are,  that  if  your  ridges  be 
high,  and  you  wifh  to  harrow’  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  by  lengthening  the  chain  (which  the  ferew  com¬ 
mands),  the  harrow,  when  drawn  along,  forms  an  angle, 
downw’ards,  and  miffes  none  of  the  curve  of  the  ridge, 
fo  far  as  it  extends  (which  may  be  nine  feet,  the  di¬ 
ftance  from  A  to  B.  The  extent,  in  the  contrary  di¬ 
rection,  is  five  feet  fix  inches).  When  the  crowns  of  the 
ridges  have  got  what  is  thought  a  fufficient  harrowing 
lengthwife,  you  fliorten  the  chain  by  the  ferewq  which 
forms  an  angle  upwards  ;  the  harrow  is  then  drawn  by 
the  horfes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  furrow  ;  which  com¬ 
pletely  harrows  it,  and  the  fide  of  the  ridges,  if  1 8  feet 
broad. 

When  you  want  to  harrow  even  ground  or  high 
ridges  acrofs  with  the  ferew,  you  can  bring,  the  har¬ 
row  to  be  horizontal,  fo  as  to  work  as  a  folid  harrow 
without  a  joint. 

The  teeth  are  formed  and  fixed  in  the  common  man- 
mer,  fquare,  not  in  the  falhion  of  coulters  j  and  are  nine 
or  ten  inches  below  the  wood,  and  of  fuch  ftrength  as 
it  is  thought  the  land  requires.  The  teeth  cut,  or  ra¬ 
ther 
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tlier  tear,  the  ground  at  every  four  inches  without  va¬ 
riation,  though  feemingly  placed  irregularly  ;  and  this 
without  any  rifk  of  choking,  except  fometimes  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  angles,  where  the  teeth  are  neceffarily  near  each 
other  ;  but  which  may  be  cleaned  with  the  greateft 
eafe,  by  railing  them  a  little  from  the  ground.  The 
figures  i,  2,  &c.  point  out  where  the  12  teeth  on  each 
fide  of  the  harrow  are  placed. 

Where  a  ftrong  brake-harrow  is  not  necelTarv,  by 
making  the  teeth  Ihorter  and  lighter  you  may  have  48 
teeth,  which  will  tear  the  ground  at  every  two  inches, 
cover  the  feed  well,  and  make  a  fine  mould. 

It  is  recommended,  that  harrows  for  every  purpofe, 
and  of  any  fize,  be  made  on  the  above  principle  ;  by 
which  no  tooth  can  ever  follow  the  track  of  another, 
aad  all  of  them  will  be  kept  conftantly  a6ling* 

5.  The  Roller. 

The  roller  is  an  inflrument  of  capital  ufe  in  hufban- 
dry,  though,  till  of  late  years,  fcarcely  known  in  ordi- 
nary  praflice  ;  and  where  introduced,  it  is  commonly 
fo  flight  as  to  have  very  little  effefh 

Rollers  are  of  different  kinds-,  ftone,  caft-iron,  wood. 
Each  of  thefe  has  its  advantages.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  laft,  conftrudfted  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  the  body  of  a  tree,  fix  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
larger  the  better,  made  as  near  a  perfefl  cylinder  as 
pofiible.  Surround  this  cylinder  with  three  ro^js  of 
fillies,  one  row  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end. 
Line  thefe  fillies  with  planks  of  wood  equally  long  with 
the  roller,  and  fo  narrow  as  to  ply  into  a  circle.  Bind 
them  fail  together  with  iron  rings.  Beech  wood  is  the 
belt,  being  hard  and  tough.  The  roller,  thus  mount¬ 
ed,  ought  to  have  a  diameter  of  three  feet  ten  inches. 
It  has  a  double  pair  of  lhafts  for  two  horfes  abreaft. 
Thefe  are  fufficient  in  level  ground  ;  in  ground  not  le¬ 
vel,  four  horfes  may  be  neceffary.  The  roller  without 
the  lhafts  ought  to  weight  2 co  done  Dutch  ;  and  the 
large  diameter  makes  this  great  weight  eafy  to  be 
drawn. 

Rolling  wheat  in  the  month  of  April  is  an  import¬ 
ant  article  in  loofe  foil ;  as  the  winter  rains  prefling 
down  the  foil  leave  many  roots  in  the  air.  Barley 
ought  to  be  rolled  immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown  ; 
efpecially  where  grafs  feeds  are  fown  with  it.  The 
bell  time  for  rolling  a  gravelly  foil,  is  as  foon  as  the 
mould  is  fo  dry  as  to  bear  the  roller  without  clinging 
to  it.  A  clay  foil  ought  neither  to  be  tilled,  harrowed, 
nor  rolled,  till  the  field  be  perfectly  dry.  And  as 
rolling  a  clay  foil  is  chiefly  intended  for  fmoothing  the 
fur  face,  a  dry  feafon  may  be  patiently  waited  for,  even 
till  the  crop  be  three  inches  high.  There  is  the  greater 
reafon  for  this  precaution,  becaufe  much  rain  imme¬ 
diately  after  rolling  is  apt  to  cake  the  furface  wdien 
drought  follows.  Oats  in  a  light  foil  may  be  rolled 
immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown,  unlefs  the  ground 
be  fo  wet  as  to  cling  to  the  roller.  In  a  clay  foil,  de¬ 
lay  rolling  till  the  grain  be  above  ground.  The  pro¬ 
per  time  for  fowing  grafs  feeds  in  an  oat  field,  is  when 
the  grain  is  three  inches  high  ;  and  rolling  Ihould  im¬ 
mediately  fucceed,  whatever  the  foil  be.  Flax  ought 
to  be  rolled  immediately  after  fowing.  This  Ihould 
never  be  negle&ed  ;  for  it  makes  the  feed  pulh  equally, 
and  prevents  after-growth ;  the  bad  effefl  of  which  is 
vifible  in  every  Hep  of  the  procefs  for  dreffing  flax.  The 


firft  year’s  crop  of  fown  grafifes  ought  to  be  rolled  as  Inftruments 
early  the  next  fpring  as  the  ground  will  bear  the  horfes.  ot 
It  fixes  all  the  roots  precifely  as  in  the  cafe  of  wheat.  ,  1 

Rolling  the  fecond  and  third  crops  in  loofe  foil  is  an 
ufeful  work  ;  though  not  fo  effential  as  rolling  the  firft 
crop.  .  r  r  .  1 53 

In  the  firft  place,  rolling  renders  a  loofe  foilmorecom-  jrfje&s  of 
pad  and  folid  ;  wThich  encourages  the  growth  of  plants,  rolling, 
by  making  the  earth  clap  clofe  to  every  part  of  every 
root.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  rendering  the  foil  too 
compad  *,  for  no  roller  that  can  be  drawn  by  two  or 
four  horfes  will  have  that  effed.  In  the  next  place, 
rolling  keeps  in  the  moiliure,  and  hinders  drought  to 
penetrate.  This  effed  is  of  great  moment.  In  a  dry 
feafon,  it  may  make  the  difference  of  a  good  crop,  or 
no  crop,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  light.  In  the  third 
place,  the  rolling  grafs  feeds,  befide  the  foregoing  ad¬ 
vantages,  facilitates  the  mowing  for  hay  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  advantage  of  this  pradice  will  lead 
farmers  to  mow  their  corn  alfo,  which  will  increafe  * 
the  quantity  of  llraw  both  for  food  and  for  the  dung¬ 
hill. 

There  is  a  fmall  roller  for  breaking  clods  in  land  in¬ 
tended  for  barley.  The  common  wTay  is,  to  break 
clods  with  a  mell ;  which  requires  many  hands,  and  is  a 
laborious  wTork.  This  roller  performs  the  work  more 
effedually,  and  at  much  lefs  expence  :  let  a  harrowing 
precede,  which  will  break  the  clods  a  little  ;  and  after 
lying  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  to  dry,  this  roller  will 
diffolve  them  into  powder.  This  however  does  not  fu- 
perfede  the  ufe  of  the  great  roller  after  all  the  other 
articles  are  finillied,  in  order  to  make  the  foil  compad, 
and  to  keep  out  the  fummer  drought.  A  ftone  roller 
four  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches  diameter,  drawn  by 
one  horfe,  is  fufficient  to  break  clods  that  are  eafily  dii- 
folved  by  preffure.  The  ufe  of  this  roller  in  preparing 
land  for  barley  is  gaining  ground  daily,  even  among 
ordinary  tenants,  who  have  become  fenfible  both  of  the 
expence  and  toil  of  ufing  wTooden  mells.  But  in  a  clay 
foil,  the  clods  are  fometimes  too  firm,  or  too  tough,  to 
be  fubdued  by  fo  light  a  machine.  In  that  cafe,  a 
roller  of  the  fame  fize,  but  of  a  different  conftrudion,  is 
neceffary.  It  ought  to  be  furrounded  with  circles  of 
iron,  fix  inches  afunder,  and  feven  inches  deep  ;  which 
will  cut  even  the  moft  ftubborn  clods,  and  reduce  them 
to  powder.  Let  not  this  inflrument  be  confidered  as 
a  finical  refinement.  In  a  ftiff  clay  it  may  make  the 
difference  of  a  plentiful  or  fcanty  crop. 


6.  The  Fallow-cleansing  Machine. 
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This  was  invented  by  Mr  Aaron  Ogden,  a  fmith  The  fallow- 
at  Afhton-under- Lin e ,  near  Manchefter  in  Lancafhire.  cleanfmg 
It  is  intended  for  cleaning  fallows  from  weeds,  &c.  plate  IX* 
which  exhauft  the  riches  of  the  foil.  A,  A,  is  the  frame  ;  f  Ct 
B,  the  firft  roller;  C,  the  fecond  ditto ;  in  which  laft  are 
two  cranks  to  move  the  arms  D,D,  which  work  the  rake 
up  the  dire&ors  fixed  on  the  plank  E.  The  under  fide  of 
the  lower  ends  or  fhares  of  thefe  dire&ions  are  lharp,  to 
cut  the  clods  and  let  them  come  on  the  upper  fide.  Each 
alternate  heel  of  the  fliare  is  longer  than  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  one,  that  they  may  not  have  more  than  one-half  to 
cut  at  once.  At  the  back  of  the  plank  E  are  two  fcrews 
to  let  it  loofe,  that  the  directors  may  be  fet  higher  or 
lower.  The  fhares  are  to  penetrate  the  ground  two  or 
three  inches,  to  raife  the  quicks  till  the  rake  I,  I, 

fetches 
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Tnltrunicrits  fetches  them  into  the  'cart  H,  where  a  man  muft  be 
ready  with  a  muck-hook  to  clear  them  backward  wdien 

„  Ulb^n^r)  •  gathered.  In  the  rake  I  are  two  teeth  for  every  fpace 
of  the  directors,  that  ft  ones,  &c.  may  be  gathered 
without  damage.  K,  K,  are  two  ftaples,  by  which 
the  machine  is  drawn  :  under  them  at  h  are  twro  hooks, 
placed  low  to  raife  the  machine  in  turning,  by  the  help 
of  the  traces  \  and  the  axle-tree  of  the  cart  fhould  be 
fixed  upon  a  pin,  that  it  may  turn  like  a  waggon. 
F,  F,  are  the  triggers  to  throw  the  rake  behind  the 
roots.  The  long  teeth  at  G,  G,  are  to  cleafe  the 
roller  C.  I,  I,  is  the  rake  which  gathers  up  the  weeds 
into  the  cart  H,  and  is  drawn  above  the  trigger  F  by 
the  working  of  the  arms  D,  expreffed  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  dd,  Hi.  The  triggers  F,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  each  fide,  move  on  the  pivots  a  ;  fo  that  when 
the  points  b  of  the  rake  I  have  been  drawn  tip  by  the 
directors  E  to  the  part  marked  r,  the  trigger,  giving 
way,  permits  the  rake  to  pafs  ,  but  immediately  fall¬ 
ing,  the  rake  returns  along  the  upper  furface  of  the 
trigger  marked  e,  e ,  and  of  courfe  falls  on  the  wreeds 
when  it  comes  to  the  end,  a  little  beyond  the  pivot  a. 
The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  boarding  is  taken 
away  on  one  fide,  in  the  Plate,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
perfe£t  view  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  machine  \  and 
in  fa£l  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  all  the  boarding, 
marked  L,  L,  L,  w7as  taken  ajvay,  and  frame-work 
put  in  its  ftead.  The  cart  H  might  undoubtedly  alfb 
be  made  lighter.  The  wheels  M,  M,  appear  in  the 
Plate  to  be  made  of  folid  wood  :  but  there  is  no  ne- 
ceftity  they  fhould  be  fc.  At  N,  is  another  view  of 
the  roller  C,  by  which  the  difpofition  of  the  fpikes 
may  be  eaftly  comprehended.  Suppofe  the  circle  O, 
deferibed  by  the  end  of  the  roller  to  be  divided  by 
four  ftraight  lines  into  eight  equal  fegments,  as  repre- 
fented  at  P.  Let  the  fame  be  done  at  the  other  end  of 
the  roller,  and  parallel  lines  be  drawn  from  one  corre- 
fpondiiig  point  to  the  other  the  length  of  the  roller  ; 
mark  the  points  writh  figures  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  ; 
afterwards  draw  oblique  lines,  as  from  1 ,  at  the  end  of 
O,  to  2,  at  the  other  end,  and  from  2  to  3,  &c.  on 
tliefe  oblique  lines  the  fpikes  are  to  be  fixed  at  equal 
diftances,  in  eight  circles,  ’deferibed  on  the  circumfe- 
fence  of  the  roller.  The  fpikes  of  the  fmall  roller  B 
are  fixed  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  diameter 
being  fmaller,  there  are  only  fix  inftead  of  eight  row\*. 
R  is  another  view  of  the  directors,  with  the  plank  E 
on  which  they  are  fixed  }  and  S  is  a  fe£tion  of  a  part 
of  the  plank,  with  one  of  the  dire£lors  as  fixed,  in 
which  may  be  feen  the  heel  m,  from  whence  to  the 
point  of  the  (hare  n  is  a  fharp  cutting  edge.  See  tli£ 
fame  letters  in  figure  R.  At  T  is  one  of  the  long 
teeth  to  be  feen  at  G  j  it  is  bent  towards  the  roller  C, 
which  it  ferves  to  cleanfe.  When  the  end  of  the  rake 
b,  after  riling  above  r,  is  puftied,  by  the  motion  of  the 
arms  D,  D,  along  the  upper  part  e ,  e ,  of  the  trigger 
F,  and  comes  to  the  end  beyond  a  )  as  it  falls,  the 
■part  of  the  arm  marked  0  refts  in  the  notch  y>,  till  it 
is  again  raifed  by  the  motion  of  the  roller  C  with  the 
rake.  The  roller  C  is  to  be  one  foot  diameter,  the 
fpikes  nine  inches  long,  that  they  may  go  through  the 
furrow  (if  the  foil  ftiould  be  loofe)  into  the  hard  earth, 
the  more  effectually  to  w~ork  the  rake,  which  other- 
wife  might  be  fo  overcharged  as  to  caufe  the  roller  to 
4ra g  without  turning.  In  the  rake-ends  b  there  ftiould 
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be  pivots,  wfith  rollers  or  pullers  on,  to  go  in  the  Inftrument5 
groove,  to  take  off  the  fri&ion ;  and  they  -would  like-  ^  ^ 

wfife  take  the  triggers  more  furely  as  the  rake  comes  t , u  an  T*m 
back.  The  rake  ftiould  alfo  be  bung  fo  far  backward, 
that  when  it  is  fallen  the  arms  of  it  may  lie  in  the 
fame  plane  or  parallel  with  the  directors,  on  which  it 
comes  up  (which  will  require  the  frame  to  be  two  inches 
longer  in  the  model^).  This  wall  caufe  the  rake  to  fall 
heavier,  and  drive  the  teeth  into  the  roots,  and  bring 
them  up  wdthout  (battering.  Thefe  teeth  muft  be 
made  of  ft  eel,  very  fine,  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  dowm 
to  the  plank  on  which  the  directors  are  fixed,  that  is 
to  fay,  fix  inches  long  (the  directors  are  alfo  to  be 
made  fix  inches  broad  above  the  plank).  7’he  rake- 
head  ftiould  alfo  fall  a  little  before  the  crank  is  at  its 
extremity,  wdiich  will  eaufe  the  rake  to  pufti  forward 
to  let  the  teeth  come  into  the  roots.  The  rake-teeth 
muft  drop  in  the  fame  plane  w  ith  the  roller  and  wheels, 
or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  No  more  fpace  ftiould 
be  given  from  the  roller  C  to  the  long  teeth  at  G  G 
than  that  the  rake  may  juft  mifs  the  fpikes  of  the  rol¬ 
ler  C  and  fall  on  the  places  before  mentioned.  As  the 
fivft  roller  B  was  intended  to  cleanfe  the  fecond  C  more 
than  for  any  other  ufe,  it  may  be  omitted  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  made  in  large,  as  Mr  Ogden  has  lately  found 
that  the  long  teeth  at  G  G  anfwer  the  end  alone,  and  this 
renders  the  machine  about  a  fixth  part  (liorter.  Now,  to 
fuit  any  fort  of  earth,  there  ftiould  be  to  each  machine 
three  planks,  with  directors  at  different  fpaces  to  ufe  oc- 
cafionally  j  in  the  firft,  the  fpaces  betw  een  the  directors 
ftiould  be  eight  inches  wide,  in  the  fecond  fix,  and  in  the 
third  four.  This  will  anfwer  the  fame  end  as  having 
fo  many  machines. 

As  there  may  be  fome  obje&ions  to  the  rake  not  leav¬ 
ing  the  roots  when  it  lias  brought  them  up,  Mr  Ogden 
has  feveral  methods  of  cleanfing  it  j  but  as  he  w'ould 
make  it  as  fimple  as  poffible,  he  choofes  to  let  it  be  with¬ 
out  them  at  prefent  j  but  fuppofe  it  fhould  bring  fome 
roots  back  again  with  it,  it  w  ill  probably  lofe  them  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  back  to  the  extremity  \  w  hence  they  will  lie 
light,  and  be  of  but  little  detriment  to  the  others  com¬ 
ing  up.  Mr  Ogden  wrould  have  the  firft  machine  made 
four  feet  fix  inches  wide,  the  teeth  divided  into  equal 
fpaces,  the  outfides  into  half  fpaces. 

7.  The  new-invented  Patent  Univerfal  Sowing 
Machine . 

This  machine,  whether  made  to  be  wTorked  by  hand,  Univerijl 
drawn  by  a  horfe,  or  fixed  to  a  plough,  and  ufed  w  ith  Cowing 
it,  is  extremely  fimple  in  the  conftru&ion,  and  not  roachirie, 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  order ;  as  there  is  but  one  f .  at£e  ^  ^  t 
movement  to  dire<ft  the  whole,  nor  does  it  require  any 
(kill  in  working.  It  will  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
clover,  cole-feed,  hemp,  flax,  canary,  rape,  turnip,  be- 
fides  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds  of  grain  and  feeds 
broad -caft,  with  an  accuracy  hitherto  unknown.  It 
is  equally  ufeful  in  the  new  hufbandry,  particularly 
wdien  fixed  to  a  plough  ;  it  will  then  drill  a  more  exten- 
five  variety  of  grain,  pulfe,  and  feed  (through  every 
gradation,  with  regard  to  quantity,  and  deliver  each 
kind  with  greater  regularity  than  any  drill-plough 
whatever.  When  ufed  in  this  manner,  it  will  like  wife' 
be  found  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  farmers  who  are  par¬ 
tial  to  the  old  hufbandry,  as,  among  many  other  very 
valuable  and  peculiar  properties,  it  will  not  only  few 
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Inftruments  In  the  broad-caft  way  with  the  mod  fingular  exaCtnefs, 
ot  but  fave  the  expence  of  a  feedfman  }  the  feed  being 
y'  fown  (either  over  or  under  furrow  at  pleafure),  and  the 
'*  pand  ploughed,  at  the  fame  operation. 

Perhaps  a  fair  and  decifive  experiment  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  faperior  advantage  of  broad-cafting  or  drilling 
any  particular  crop,  was  never  before  fo  practicable}  as 
the  feed  may  now  be  put  in  with  the  utmoft  degree  of 
regularity,  in  both  methods  of  culture,  by  the  fame 
machine  }  confequently,  the  feed  will  be  fown  in  both 
cafes  with  equal  accuracy,  without  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  make  a  juft  deciiion. 

1'he  excellence  of  this  machine  conftfts  in  fpreading 
any  given  quantity  of  feed  over  any  given  number  of 
acres  with  a  mathematical  exaCtnefs,  which  cannot  be 
done  by  hand  }  by  which  a  great  faving  may  be  made 
in  feeding  the  ground,  as  well  as  benefiting  the  ex¬ 
pected  crop. 

There  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  fowiiig  turnip 
feed  with  any  degree  of  cxaCtnefs,  both  from  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  the  feed,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity 
required  to  be  fown  on  an  acre.  Here  the  machine 
has  a  maniteft  advantage,  as  it  may  be  fet  to  fow  the 
leaft  quantity  ever  required  on  an  acre }  and  with  an 
accuracy  the  heft  feedfman  can  never  attain  to. 

It  will  aifo  fow  clover,  cole,  ftax,  and  every  other  kind 
of  fmall  feed,  with  the  utmeft  degree  of  regularity. 

It  will  likewife  broad-caft  beans,  peafe,  and  tares,  or 
drill  them  with  the  greateft  exaCtnefs,  particularly  when 
conftruCted  to  be  ufed  with  a  plough. 

Another  ad  vantage  attending  the  ufe  of  this  machine 
is,  that  the  wind  can  have  no  effeCt  on  the  falling  of 
the  feed. 

Of  the  Machine  when  ?nade  to  he  ufed  without  a 
Plough ,  and  to  he  drawn  by  a  Horfe . — It  may  in 
2  this  cafe  be  made  of  different  lengths  at  the  defire  of 
the  purchafer.  The  upper  part  AAAA,  contains 
the  hoppers  from  which  the  grain  or  feed  defeends  into 
the  fpouts.  The  feveral  fpouts  all  reft  upon  a  bar, 
which  hangs  and  plays  freely  by  two  diagonal  fupport- 
ers  BB}  a  trigger  fixed  to  this  bar  bears  a  catch-wheel} 
this  being  fixed  on  the  axle,  occafions  a  regular  and 
continual  motion,  or  jogging  of  the  fpouts,  quicker  or 
flower  in  proportion  to  the  pace  the  perfon  fowing 
with  it  drives }  and  of  courfe,  if  he  quickens  his  pace, 
the  bar  will  receive  a  greater  number  of  ftrokes  from 
the  catch-wheel,  and  the  grain  or  feed  wall  feed  the 
fafter.  If  he  drives  ilowrer,  by  receiving  fewer  ftrokes, 
the  contrary  mult  take  place.  In  going  along  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  the  ftrength  of  the  ftroke  is  corrected  by 
a  fpiing  which  aCts  with  more  or  lefs  power,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  machine  is  more  or  lefs  from  a  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition,  and  counteracts  the  difference  of  gravity  in 
the  bar,  fo  that  it  prefles,  in  all  fituations,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  force  againft  the  catch-wheel.  This  fpring  is  un- 
necefiary  if  the  land  be  pretty  level.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  machine  is  placed  an  apron  or  fhelf  in  a  doping 
pofition}  and  the  corn  or  feed,  by  falling  thereon  from 
the  fpouts  above,  is  fcattered  about  in  every  direction 
under  the  machine,  and  covers  the  ground  in  a  moft 
regular  and  uniform  manner. 

To  fow  the  corn-or  feed  in  drills,  there  are  moveable 
ipouts  (fee  fig.  ic.),  which  are  fixed  on  or  taken  oft' 
at  pleafure,  to  direct  the  feed  from  the  upper  ipout  to 
l he  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
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The  machine  is  regulated  for  fowing  any  particular  Inftnirpenw 
quantity  of  feed  on  an  acre  by  a  brafs  Aider,  A,  fig.  7.  of 
fixed  by  ferews  againft  a  brafs  bridge  on  each  of  the  ,  a*  'an  r'  1 
fpouts.  The  machine  is  prevented  from  feeding  while 
turning  at  the  ends,  by  only  removing  the  lever  E, 
fig.  2.  out  of  the  channel  G,  to  another  at  H,  on  the 
right  hand  of  it,  which  carries  back  the  bar  from  the 
catch-wheel,  and  occafions  the  motion  of  the  fpouts  to 
ccafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  brings  them  upon  a  level 
by  the  aclion  of  the  diagonal  fupporters  }  fo  that  no 
corn  or  feed  can  fall  from  them. 

The  machine  in  this  form  is  particulaily  ufeful  for 
broad-cafting  clover  upon  barley  or  wheat }  or  for  fow¬ 
ing  any  other  kind  of  feed,  where  it  is  neceftary  that 
the  land  fhould  firft  be  harrowed  exceedingly  fine  and 
even. 

Manner  of  ufng  the  Machine ,  when  drawn  by  a 
Horfe . — Place  the  machine  about  two  feet  from  the 
ends  of  the  furrows  where  you  intend  it  fhall  begin  to 
fow.  Fill  the  hoppers  with  feed,  and  drive  it  forwards 
with  the  outfide  wheel  in  the  firft  furrow.  When  you 
are  at  the  end  of  the  length,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
field,  lift  the  lever  E,  fig.  2.  into  the  channel  H,  and 
the  machine  will  inftantly  ftop  fowing.  Drive  it  on 
about  tvro  feet,  and  then  turn.  Fill  the  hoppers  again 
if  neceftary}  then  remove  the  lever  back  again  into  the 
channel  G,  and  in  returning,  let  the  outfide  wheel  of 
the  machine  go  one  furrow’  within  the  track  which 
wras  made  by  it,  in  palling  from  the  oppofite  end  }  as 
for  example,  if  the  wheel  palled  dowm  the  eighth  fur¬ 
row  from  the  outfide  of  the  field,  let  it  return  in  the 
feventh  }  and  in  every  following  length  let  the  outfide 
wheel  always  run  one  furrow  within  the  track  made  by 
the  fame  wheel:  becaufe  the  breadth  fo%vn  is  about  nine 
inches  lefs  than  the  diilance  between  the  wheels. 

Let  the  machine  be  kept  in  a  perpendicular  fitua- 
tion.  If  the  farmer  willies  to  fow  more  or  lefs  feed 
on  any  one  part  of  the  field  than  the  other,  it  is  only 
raifing  the  handles  a  little  higher,  or  finking  them  a 
little  lower  than  ufual,  and  it  will  occafion  a  lufticieut 
alteration  ;  and  fhould  the  laft  turn  be  lefs  in  breadth 
than  the  machine,  thofe  fpouts  w  hich  are  not  wanted 
may  be  taken  up  from  the  bar,  and  prevented  from 
feeding,  by  turning  the  knob  above  them. 

Alfo,  when  the  land  required  to  be  fown  has  what  is 
called  a  vent,  that  is,  when  the  fides  of  the  field  run  in 
an  oblique  line  to  the  furrows,  which  by  this  means 
are  unequal  in  length  }  the  fpouts  muft  be  taken  up  or 
let  down  in  fucceftion  by  turning  the  knobs;  as  that 
part  of  the  machine  where  they  are  placed  arrives  at 
the  ends  of  the  furrow’s.  This  is  done  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  going  forwards. 

If  the  land  be  tolerably  level,  the  machine  may  be 
fixed  by  the  ferew  in  the  front,  and  the  machine  may 
then  be  ufed  by  any  common  harrow’  boy. 

Method  of  regulating  the  Machine. — in  each  fpout  is 
fixed  a  bridge  (fee  fig.  7.),  with  an  aperttire  in  it,  B, 
for  the  grain  or  feed  to  pals  through.  This  aperture  is 
enlarged  or  contracted  by  a  Aider,  A,  which  paftesover 
it }  and,  when  properly  fixed  for  the  quantity  of  feed 
defigntd  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  is  fattened  by  means 
of  two  ltrong  ferews  firmly  againft  the  bridge.  This 
is  madp  'ufe  of  in  fowing  all  kinds  of  feed,  where  it  is 
required  to  fow  from  one  bulhei  upwards  on  an  acre. 

To  fowT  one,  two,  three  gallons,  or  any  of  the  inter- 
X  x  mediate 
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Inflruments  mediate  quantities,  as  of  clover,  cole-feed,  &c,  tlie 
Hufba— !r  P*at€’  P^ace^  between  the  bridge  and  the 

Aider,  with  the  largeft  aperture  B  downwards,  which 
aperture  is  enlarged  or  contra&ed  by  the  Aider  as  be¬ 
fore.  To  fow  turnips,  the  fame  plate  is  placed  between 
the  bridge  and  the  Aider,  with  its  fmalleft  aperture  A 
downwards,  and  the  hollow  part  about  the  fame  aper¬ 
ture  inwards. 

Fig.  8.  is  a  view  of  the  regulator,  by  which  the 
apertures  in  the  feveral  fpouts  are  all  fet  exactly  alike, 
■with  the  utmoft:  cafe,  to  make  them  feed  equally.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  largeA  aperture  is  equal  to  the 
breadth  AB,  and  the  breadth  at  C  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  fmalleA  aperture  ufed,  viz.  that  for  tur¬ 
nips.  The  fide  AC  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts, 
and  on  it  moves  the  Aider  or  horfe  D ;  which  being 
placed  at  any  particular  degree,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  required  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  is  fixed 
upon  it,  by  a  ferew  on  the  fide  of  the  Aider  or  horfe. 
When  this  is  done,  the  end  of  the  regulator  is  put 
through  the  aperture  in  the  bridge  or  plate  (whichever 
is  intended  to  be  ufed),  and  the  Aider  againft  the  bridge 
in  the  fpout,  raifed  by  it,  till  it  Aops  againft  the  horfe 
on  the  regulator  :  then  the  Aider  is  faftened  againft 
the  bridge  firmly  by  the  two  fcrews  ;  care  being  taken 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  ftand  nearly  fquare. 

By  this  means  the  fpouts  (being  all  fixed  in  the  fame 
manner)  will  feed  equally. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  fize  of  the  apertures, 
and  confequently  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown  on  an 
acre,  may  be  regulated  with  a  far  greater  accuracy 
than  is  required  in  common  praCtice. 

The  fpouts  may  be  regulated  with  the  utmoft  ninety, 
in  five  minutes,  to  fow  each  particular  feed,  for  the 
whole  feafon.  But  a  little  praCtice  will  enable  any  per- 
fon,  who  poffeffes  but  a  very  moderate  capacity,  to 
make  the  fpouts  feed  equally,  even  without  ufing  the 
regulator  (a). 

Of  the  Machine ,  when  made  to  be  ufed  by  Hand. — 
The  difference  of  the  machine  in  this  cafe  is,  that  it  is 
made  lighter,  with  but  three  fpouts,  without  Aiafts, 
and  is  driven  forwards  by  the  handles.  It  hath  alfo  a 
bolt  in  front,  which  being  puftied  in  by  the  thumb,  re- 
leafes  the  machine  ;  fo  that  it  can  then  eafily  be  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  poution.  This  alteration  is  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  handles  of  a  convenient  height,  in 
fowing  up  and  down  a  hill,  where  the  fiope  is  confider- 
able  5  and  is  done  while  the  machine  is  turning  at  the 
end  of  the  length.  The  method  of  regulating  and 
ufing  it  is  the  fame  as  when  made  to  be  drawn  by  a 
horfe. 


Of  the  Machine ,  when  confruEied  to  be  ufed  with  a  InRruments 
Plough . — This  is,  without  doubt,  the  moft  ufcful  ap-  °f 
plication  of  the  machine  ;  and  it  can  be  fixed  without  Hulban(ky- 
difficulty  to  any  kind  of  plough,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
to  that  reprefented  in  fig.  I. 

The  advantages  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  it  are  great 
and  numerous  for,  befide  the  increafe  in  the  crop, 
which  will  be  enfured  by  the  feeds  being  broad-caft 
with  a  mathematical  nicety,  a  large  proportion  of  feed 
(the  value  of  which  alone,  in  a  few  months,  will  amount 
to  more  than  the  price  of  the  machine)  and  the  feeds- 
man’s  labour  will  be  faved.  The  feed  may  like  wife  be 
fown  either  under  or  over  furrow  ;  or  one  call  each 
way,  as  is  praCtifed  by  fome  farmers.  The  feeds  alfo, 
being  call  by  the  machine  upon  the  freffi  ploughed 
land,  may  be  immediately  harrowed  in,  before  the 
mould  has  loft  any  part  of  its  moifture  ;  which  in  a  dry 
feafon  wfill  greatly  promote  the  crop.  In  drilling  any 
kind  of  grain,  pulfc,  or  feed,  it  poffefles  every  property 
that  can  be  wllhed  for  in  the  beft  drill-plough,  nor  wfill 
it  (as  moft  of  them  do)  bruife  the  feed,  or  feed  irre¬ 
gularly.  The  conftruClion  of  the  machine  is  the  fame 
as  the  large  ones,  except  being  made  wfith  one  hopper 
and  fpout  inftead  of  feveral,  and  the  apron  moveable 
inftead  of  being  fixed,  as  may  be  feen  by  infpe&ing 
fig.  4.  The  only  alteration  neceffary  to  make  the 
machine  broad-caft  or  drill  is,  in  the  former  cafe  to 
place  the  apron  B,  fig.  1.  at  the  bottom  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  upon  the  hooks  FF,  Hoping  either  towards  the 
furrows  or  the  unploughed  land,  according  as  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  fow  the  feed,  either  over  or  under  furrow. 

Whenever  the  apron  is  required  to  be  Aiifted,  it  is 
done  in  lefs  than  a  fecond  of  time  }  as  it  only  requires 
to  be  moved  up  or  down  with  the  hand,  when  a  catch 
fixes  it. 

To  prepare  it  for  drilling,  inftead  of  the  apron,  place 
the  long  fpout,  fig.  ie>.  upon  the  brackets,  on  the  front 
of  the  machine,  by  the  ears  AA,  to  receive  the  feed 
from  the  upper  fpout,  and  fallen  the  lowrer  end  of  it, 
by  a  fmall  cord,  to  that  hook  upon  wffiich  the  apron  is 
hung  for  broad-cafting  which  is  next  the  plough  (fee 
fig.  3.)  'y  the  feed  will  then  be  direCled  by  the  long 
fpout,  to  the  centre  of  the  furrow,  near  the  heel  of  the 
plough.  The  fpring  for  correcting  the  ftrength  of  the 
ftroke,  is  neceffary  only  when  they  are  required  to  go 
along  the  fide  of  a  confiderable  declivity.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  wThen  fixed  to  a  plough,  does  not  require  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  fitill  in  ufing,  as  nothing  is  neceffary 
*but  to  keep  the  hopper  filled,  which  wfill  contain  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  feed  to  go  upwards  of  140  rods,  be¬ 
fore  it  will  want  refilling,  when  three  buffiels  and  a 

half 


(a)  Proper  directions  are  given  with  each  machine  for  ufing  it,  as  alfo  for  fixing  the  Aiders  to  fow  any  parti¬ 
cular  quantity  of  corn  or  feed  on  an  acre,  fo  as  to  enable  any  perfon  to  fet  the  fpouts. 

The  prices  of  the  machine  (exclufive  of  the  packing  cafes)  arc  as  follow.  If  conftruCled  to  be  ufed  wfith  a 
Angle  furrow  plough  )  the  wheel,  wfith  the  axle  and  cheeks  fteeled,  ftrap,  regulator,  brafs-plateS  for  broad-caft¬ 
ing  or  drilling  turnips,  lucerne,  tares,  wffieat,  barley,  Stc.  &c.  &c.  and  every  article  neceffary  for  fixing  it  inclu¬ 
ded,  three  guineas  and  a  half.  If  made  with  a  fpring  (for  fowing  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  Aope  is  confi¬ 
derable),  but  which  is  very  rarely  neceffary,  five  (hillings  more.  If  made  to  be  fixed  to  any  double-furrow 
plough,  four  guineas  and  a  half. 

The  large  machine,  fig,  2.  when  made  to  broad-caft  feven  furrows  at  a  time  and  to  be  drawn  by  a  horfe, 
eight  guineas  and  a  half.  If  conftruCled  to  fow  five  furrows  at  a  time,  and  to  be  ufed  by  hand^  fix  guineas* 
Thefe  are  alfo  five  (hillings  mpre  if  made  with  a  fpring. 


Part  I. 

Inftruments half  are  fown  on  an  acre.  The  accuracy 

of  it  will  broad-caft,  may  in  Tome  meafure  be  conceived, 


Hnfbandry.  ^  confidering  that  the  feed  regularly  defeends  upon 
1  the  apron  or  Ihelf,  and  is  from  thence  fcattered  upon 

the  ground,  in  quantity  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
fpeed  of  the  plough  :  alfo  that  each  call;  fpreads  to  the 
third  furrow :  and  by  this  means  fhuts  upon  the  laft. 

In  this  manner  it  is  continually  filling  up  till  the  whole 
field  is  completely  covered  j  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
leave  the  fmalleft  fpace  without  its  proper  quantity  of 
feed. 

When  the  plough  is  wanted  for  any  other  purpofe, 
the  machine,  with  the  wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough 
for  giving  it  motion,  can  be  removed  or  replaced  at  any 
time  in  five  minutes. 

Fig.  1 1 .  reprefents  the  machine  fixed  to  a  double- 
furrow  creafmg  plough,  and  prepared  for  drilling.  As 
this  plough  may  not  be  generally  known,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  creafmg 
the  land  with  furrows  (after  it  has  been  once  ploughed 
and  harrowed)  ;  which  method  is  necelfary  when  the 
feed  is  to  be  town  broad-caft  upon  land  that  has  been  a 
clover  ley,  &c.  becaufe,  if  the  feed  be  thrown  upon  the 
rough  furrows,  a  considerable  part  of  it  will  fall  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  be  unavoidably  loll,  by  lying  too 
deep  buried  in  the  earth.  This  mode  anfwers  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  partakes  of  both  methods  of  culture  *, 
the  feed,  though  fown  broad-cafl,  falling  chiefly  into 
the  furrows. 

The  machine  is  very  ufeful  for  fowing  in  this,  man¬ 
ner  ;  as  the  feed  is  broad-cafl:,  with  an  inconceivable 
regularity,  at  the  time  the  land  is  creafed.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  it  likewife  poffeffes  for  drilling  all  forts  of 
grain  or  feed  with  this  plough,  are  too  evident  to  need 
mentioning. 

The  machine,  when  conftru£led  to  be  ufed  with  a 
double-furrow  plough,  is  made  with  two  upper  and 
two  long  fpouts  for  drilling,  two  aprons  for  broad- 
calling,  and  with  a  double  hopper  j  but  in  other  re- 
fpe&s  the  fame  as  when  intended  for  a  Angle  furrow 
plough  :  it  is  ufed  in  all  cafes  with  the  greatefl  eafe 
imaginable. 

The  interval  between  the  points  of  the  two  (hares  of 
a  creafmg  plough  is  ufually  ten  inches  j  the  beam  about 
nine  feet  long  \  and  the  whole  made  of  a  light  con- 
llru£lion. 

A  more  particular  explanation  of  the  figures, — Fig.  i . 
The  machine  fixed  to  a  Kcntilh  turn  wreft  plough.  A, 
The  machine.  B,  The  apron  upon  which  the  feed  falls 
and  rebounds  upon  the  land,  in  broad-calling.  C,  Lid 
to  cover  the  hopper.  D,  Wheel  at  the  heel  of  the 
plough.  E,  Strap.  FF,  Hooks,  upon  which  the  apron 
turns  by  a  pivot  on  each  fide.  G,  Stay,  to  keep  the 
machine  Heady.  H,  Lever,  to  prevent  it  from  fowing. 

Fig.  2.  The  machine  conftru&ed  to  be  drawn  by  a 
horfe.  AAAA,  The  hoppers.  BB,  The  diagonal 
fupporters.  CCCC,  The  upper  fpouts.  D,  The  apron 
or  Ihelf  upon  which  the  feed  falls  from  the  upper  fpouts. 
E,  The  lever,  which  carries  back  the  bar,  and  prevents 
the  machine  from  fowing.  FF,  Staples  upon  the  han¬ 
dles,  through  which  the  reins  pafs,  for  the  man  who 
condu6ls  the  machine,  to  dire£l  the  horfe  by.  I, 
Screw,  to  fix  the  machine  occafionally.  N.  B.  1  he 
knobs  (by  turning  which  each  particular  fpout  may 
be  taken  from  off  the  bar,  and  thereby  prevented  from 
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with  which  feeding)  are  over  each  upper  fpout  *,  but,  to 
confufion,  are  not  lettered  in  the  Plate. . 

is  the  fame  machine  vTith  that  in  fig.  I 
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dotted  lines,  exprefling  the  fituation  of  the.  long  ipout, 
when  the  apron  is  removed,  and  the  machine  adapted 
for  drilling. 

Fig.  4.  Alfo  the  fame  machine,  with  the  front  laid 
open  to  Ihow  the  infide.  A,  The  catch -wrheel  fixed 
upon  the  axle.  BB,  The  axle  upon  which  the  machine 
hangs  between  the  handles  of  the  plough.  C,  The. 
pulley,  by  which  the  flrap  from  the  wheel  at  the  heel 
of  the  plough  turns  the  catch-wheel.  D,  the  bar, 
upon  which  the  upper  fpout  refts,  fufpended  by  the 
diagonal  fupporters  EE,  bearing '  againfl.  the  catch- 
whcel  by  the  trigger  F,  and  thereby  kept,  in  motion 
while  the  plough  is  going.  G,  The  apron  in  a  doping 
pofition,  upon  which  the  corn  or  feed  falls  front  the 
upper  fpout,  and  is  fcattered  by  rebounding  upon  the 
land.  It  turns  upon  pivots,  and  by  this  means  throws 
the  feed  either  towards  the  right  hand  or  left  at  plea- 
fure. 

Fig.  5.  The  upper  fpout. 

Fig.  6.  The  plate  which  is  placed  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Aider,  for  fowing  fmall  feeds. .  The  aperture 
A  being  downwards  for  fowing  turnips  ;  the  larger 
one  B  downwards  for  fowing  clover,  &.c. 

Fig.  7.  The  bridge,  fixed  in  the  upper  fpouts.  A, 
The  Aider,  which  contra&s  or  enlarges  the  different 
apertures.  B,  The  aperture  in  the  bridge,  through 
which  the  feed  pafles,  when  fowing  any  quantity  from 
one  bufhel  upwards  on  an  acre. 

Fig.  8.  The  regulator,  made  of  brafs.  L),  Hie 
Aider  or  horfe  which  moves  upon  it,  and  is  fixed  at  any 
particular  degree  by  a  ferew  in  its  fide.. 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  movement  in  the  machine 
fig.  2.  AAAA,  Cleets,  between  which  the  upper 
fpouts  reft.  BB,  The  diagonal  fupporters,  by  which 
the  bar  with  the  upper  fpouts  hang.  C,  The  catch- 
wheel.  DD,  The  axle.  E,  The  trigger  upon  the 
bar,  which  bears  againfl:  the  catch-wheel.  FF,  Stays 
from  the  back  of  the  machine,  by  which  the  bar  plays. 

Fig.  10.  The  long  fpout.  A  A,  The  ears  by  which 
it  hangs. 

Sect.  II.  Of  preparing  Land  for  cropping ,  by  remov¬ 
ing  objlruftions  and  bringing  the  Soil  into  a  proper 
fiate . 


1.  Of  removing  Stones. 


1 66 


It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have  land  effec-  Importance 
tually  cleared  of  ftones,  before  undertaking  any  agri‘ ^Jg^ones. 
cultural  operation  upon  it  3  for  by  means  of  them  there 
is  frequently  more  expence  incurred  in  one  feafon,  by 
the  breaking  of  ploughs  and  the  injury  fuffered  by  the 
cattle  and  harnefs,  than  would  remove  the  evil.  It 
has  alfo  been  obferved  that  the  foil  round  a  large  ftone 
is  commonly  the  beft  in  the  field.  It  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  purchafed  at  a  low  rate  by  removing  the  ftone. 

At  any  rate,  fuch  ftones  muft  be  removed  before  the 
ground  can  be  properly  cultivated.  For  whether  a 
large  ftone  occupy  the  furface,  or  lie  beneath  it,  but 
within  reach  of  the  plough,  a  confiderable  fpace 
around  it  cannot  be  ftirred  by  that  inftrument,  and  is 
therefore  ufelefs.  Even  the  reft  of  the  field  where 
X  x  2  ftones 
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Pof Land00 ^t0I?es  akound  mu^  be  laboured  in  a  more  flow  and 
.°  *n  tedious  manner,  on  account  of  the  caution  neceffary 
to  avoid  the  danger  which  they  produce. 

The  ftones  which  impede  the  improvement  of  land 
are*  lft,  loofe  ftones,  or  fuch  as  are  thrown  up  to  the 
furface  by  the  plough  j  and,  2dly,  fitfaft  ftones,  which 
Modes  of  are  ^ther  upon  or  immediately  below  the  furface,  but 
removing  ate  of  fuch  magnitude  that  they  cannot  be  ftirred  by 
ftones.  the  plough.  The  firft  kind  of  ftones  may  ufually  be 
eafily  removed  by  being  gathered  and  carried^  off. 
When  land  is  laid  down  for  hay,  fuch  ftones  are 
often  improperly  thrown  in  heaps  into  the  furrows, 
where  they  ever  after  continue  to  interrupt  the  plough, 
or  are  dragged  again  by  the  harrows  over  the  land. 
Inftead  of  proceeding  in  this  manner,  they  ought  to  be 
carried  wholly  off  the  field  in  carts  at  the  dryeft  feafou 
of  the  year,  and  placed  in  fituations  in  which  they  may 
be  rendered  ufeful  to  the  farm.  In  this  point  of  view, 
ftones  are  fometimes  of  confiderable  value  for  making 
concealed  drains,  or  for  making  and  repairing  the  roads 
through  a  farm,  and  alfo  for  the  repairs  of  fome  kinds 
of  fences. 

I  he  only  writer  upon  agriculture  who  has  in  any 
cafe  obje&ed  to  the  propriety  of  clearing  land  of  fmall 
{tones,  is  probably  Lord  Karnes.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
of  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Galloway, 
the  foil  is  faid  to  be  compofed  in  a  great  meafure 
of  gravel,  and  of  ftones  of  a  fmooth  furface,  as  if  worn 
by  the  running  of  water.  After  being  ploughed,  the 
whole  furface  of  every  field  appears  to  be  compofed  of 
loofe  ftones  lying  almoft  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Some  induftrious  farmers,  with  great  labour,  colle&ed 
and  removed  the  ftones  from  a  few  cf  their  fields  with 
a  view  to  their  improvement  5  and  the  refult  is  faid  to 
have  been,  that  the  fucceeaing  crops  were  wholly  blight¬ 
ed  in  the  tender  blade,  and  never  came  to  maturity. 
The  ftones  upon  the  furface  were  fuppofed  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  exhalation  of  the  moifture  from  the  {hallow 
and  extremely  porous  and  open  foil  which  they  cover¬ 
ed  :  and  they  were  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  contributed  to 
fofter  the  young  plants,  by  reflecting  powerfully  from 
their  fmooth  fui faces  the  fun’s  rays  in  every  direction 
around  them  :  but  when  they  were  removed,  the  foil, 
in  that  bleak  climate,  became  at  once  too  cold  and  too 
dry  for  any  purpofe  of  agriculture.  The  farmers,  there¬ 
fore,  who  had  with  fo  much  toil  and  coft  removed 
the  ftones  from  part  of  their  lands,  could  think  of  no 
better  remedy  than,  with  equal  toil,  to  bring  them  all 
back  again,  and  carefully  replace  them  upon  their  fields. 

It  is  added,  that  the  foil  immediately  refumed  its  wont¬ 
ed  fertility.  The  truth  of  this  anecdote  has  never  been 
contefted ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  long  been 
current  in  the  fouth  cf  Scotland,  both  previous  to  its 
publication  by  Lord  Kames,  and  after  that  period,  a- 
mong  a  clafs  of  perfons  who  are  very  unlikely  to  have 
f  en  acquainted  with  his  writings.  It  is  poflible  that 
the  replacing  the  ftones  was  the  beft  remedy  for  the 
want  of  fertility  in  the  foil  which  its  cultivators  had 
within  their  reach  :  but  it  is  probable  that  they  might 
have  found  it  of  more  importance  to  have  covered  the 
furface  of  their  land  with  a  fubftantial  coat  of  clay 
Toarl,  or  even  with  almoft  any  kind  of  earth  or  clay 
obtained  from  the  bogs  and  fwamps  that  ufually  abound 
in  thefe  countries,  providing  only  they  could  obtain  a 
quantity  cf  lime  to  add  to  it.  In  this  way,  poffefling 
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land  whofe  bottom  was  very  pervious  to  moiilure,  they  Preparation 
might  have  obtained  a  foil  fuited  to  every  purpofe  of  of  Land, 
agriculture  ;  whereas,  in  its  prefent  ft  ate,  it  muft  re- 
main  for  ever  unfit  to  be  touched  with  the  feythe. 

With  regard  to  large  or  fitfaft  ftones  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  any  ordinary  effort,  they  ufually  either 
appear  fully  above  the  furface  or  are  concealed  imme¬ 
diately  under  it..  For  the  fake  of  difeovering  con¬ 
cealed  ftones,  it  is  laid  to  be  a  cuftom  in  Yorkfhire, 
when  they  intend  to  reduce  wafte  and  rude  land  under 
the  plough,  in  the  firft  place,  carefully  to  go  over  the 
whole  furface  with  fftarp  prongs,  which  at  the  diftance 
of  every  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  they  thruft  into  the 
giound  to  the  depth  of  above  a  foot,  and  wherever  a 
ftone  meets  the  prong  they  mark  the  fpot  with  a  twig* 
a  bit  of  wood,  or  fome  other  objea.  They  afterwards 
trace  all  the  marks,  and  remove  every  ftone  before  they 
touch  the  land  with  the  plough. 

Concerning  the  modes  which  have  been  adopted  for 
removing  large  ftones  out  of  the  way  of  the  plough  5 
one  of  the  fimpleft  is  the  following :  A  pit  or  hole  is- 
dug  befide  the  ftone,  1 6  or  18  inches  deeper  than  the 
height  or  tlncxmefs  of  the  ftone.  A  number  of  men 
are  then  aftembled,  who  tumble  it  into  the  pit.  It  is 
immediately  covered  up  with  a  pan  of  the  earth  that 
came  out  of  the  hole  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  earth  is  fc al¬ 
tered  over  the  field,  or  employed  in  bringing  to  a  level 
with  the  reft  of  the  foil  the  fpot  where  the  ftone  for¬ 
merly  lay.  As  the  ftone  now  remains  at  a  greater 
depth  than  the  plough  can  reach,  it  is  no  longer  an 
impediment  to  agriculture.  In  performing  this  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  the  workmen  mult  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  take  care  that  the  weight  of  the  ftone 
do  not  bring  down  the  fide  of  the  pit,  which  might  be 
attended  writh  dangerous  confequences.  To  obviate 
any  hazard  of  this  kind,  it  is  always  proper  to  have  at 
hand  a  ftout  plank,  which  ought  to  be  laid  acrofs  the 
pit  or  hole,  immediately  under  the  nearell  corner  or 
edge  of  the  ftone.  With  this  precaution,  a  {ingle  man 
may  ufually  perform  the  whole  operation  of  burying 
ftones  or  pieces  of  rock  of  very  great  five  and  weight. 

By  the  above  operation,  however,  the  ftones  are  ut¬ 
terly  loft ;  whereas  they  may  fometimes  be  of  confidcr- 
able  value  for  fences  or  other  buildings.  When  this 
Is  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  broken  to  pieces  before  they 
are  removed.  With  this  view  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  a  great  variety  of  ftones  have  fome  thin  veins, 
which  being  found,  wedges  can  be  driven  into  them 
by  large  hammers,  fo  that  they  may  he  eafily  broken. 

For  fuch  operations  fpades  and  pick  axes  are  neeeffary 
to  clear  away  the  earth,  and  a  large  and  a  fmall  lever 
to  turn  the  ftones  out  of  the  ground.  Hammers  and 
wedges  are  alfo  requifite,  with  carts,  to  remove  the 
fragments  from  the  field.  In  the  Statiftical  Account 
of  Scotland,  vol.  xix.  p.  565.  parilh  of  Maderty,  we 
are  told  that  “  the  Rev.  Mr  Ram  fay,  the  prefent  in¬ 
cumbent,  who  occupies  a  piece  of  land  full  of  fitfaft 
ftones,  eonftru6led  a  machine  for  the  purpofe  of  railing 
them.  It  operates  on  the  principles  of  the  pulley  and 
cylinder,  or  wheel  and  axis,  and  has  a  power  as  one 
to  24  5  it  is  extremely  fimple,  being  a  triangle,  on  two 
fides  of  which  the  cylinder  is  fixed  ;  it  can  be  eafily 
wrought  and  carried  from  place  to  place  by  three  men. 

A  low  four-wheeled  machine  of  a  ftrong  conftruflion 
is  made  to  go  under  the  arms  of  the  triangle,  to  receive 

the 
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Preparation  the  {lone  when  raifed  up.  This  machine  has  been  al- 
of  Land.  rea(iy  of  great  ufe  in  clearing  fcveral  fields  of  large 
^  f^ones  in  this  place  and  neighbourhood.” 

It  is  evident,  that  the  machine  here  defcribed  is 
only  valuable  for  getting  (tones  out  of  the  way  in  the 
grofs  and  unbroken  \  and,  accordingly,  we  learn  that 
itone  fences  are  almoft  unknown  in  the  pariih  of  Ma- 
derty. 

Where  (tones  are  valuable,  therefore,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  breaking  them  with  hammers  and  wedges  is 
found  impra&icable  or  too  laborious,  it  will  be  necei- 
fary  to  blait  them  with  gunpowder.  To  perform  this 
operation  properly,  however,  confiderable  experience 
is  requiflte  •,  for  it  is  faid,  that  a  (kilful  workman  can 
in  molt  inltances,  by  the  depth  and  pofition  of  the  bore, 
contrive  to  rend  (tones  into  three  equal  pieces  without 
caufing  their  fragments  to  fly  about.  In  time  of  war, 
however,  the  expence  of  gunpowder  is  apt  to  become 
very  great.  With  a  view  to  diminifli  the  co(t  of  that 
article,  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  it  is  proper  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  not  with  gunpowder  alone,  but 
with  that  article  of  a  good  quality,  mixed  up  with 
about  one  -third  of  its  bulk  of  quicklime  in  fine  powder. 
It  is  faid  that  this  corapofltion  poilefTes  as  much  force 
as  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  gunpowder,  and  it  is  even 
-  alleged,  that  the  proportion  of  quicklime  may  be  in- 
cr’eafed  with  advantage.  How  the  ftrength  of  gun¬ 
powder  (hould  be  fo  much  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  quicklime,  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  may  add 
to  the  force  of  the  explofion  by  undergoing  a  chemical 
decompofltion  of  its  parts,  as  it  has  of  late  been  fuf- 
pc&ed,  that  this  mineral  is  by  no  means  a  Ample  or 
uncompounded  body. 

Where  a  held  is  very  greatly  overrun  with  conceal¬ 
ed  ftones,  the  moil  effe&ual  method  of  getting  quit  of 
them,  and  of  rendering  it  permanently  arable,  confute 
of  trenching  it  wholly  by  the  fpade.  Nor  is  this  al¬ 
ways  the  mod  expenflve  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
trenching  can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  from  3I.  to  qi. 
f*r  Scots  acre,  which  is  cne-Axth  larger  than  an  Eng- 
liih  acre,  allowing  at  the  fame  time  the  (lones  or  their 
price  at  the  quarry  to  the  labourers.  In  this  way,  the 
expence  of  ploughing  the  Acid  is  faved.  The  foil  is 
deepened  to  the  utraoil  extent  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  can  be  laid  out  in  the  form  mod  convenient  for 
cultivation.  In  Dr  Anderfon’s  report  of  the  date  of 
agriculture  in  AbcrdeenArire,  it  is  faid  that  the  expence 
of  trenching  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  from  12  to  14. 
inches,  where  the  denes  are  not  very  large  and  nume¬ 
rous,  runs  from  qd.  to  6d.  a  fall,  which  is  from  2I.  13s. 
to  4I.  per  Scots  acre.  Ground  that  has  been  formerly 
trenched,  is  femetim.es  done  as  low  as  id,  per  fall,  or  il. 
tfs.  6d./vracre.  Kence,  in  confequence  of  the  pra&ice 
of  trenching  ground  by  the  fpade  being  not  unfrequent 
In  Afcerdeenfliire,  workmen  have  become  expert,  and 
by  competition  have  rendered  the  price  extremely  mo¬ 
derate.  It  is  to  be  wi (hed  that  the  fame  pra&ice  were 
more  frequent  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  tafte  for  the 
mod  corredl  and  perfect  of  all  modes  of  labouring 
the  foil,  and  would  alfo  occupy  a  conAderable  part 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  in  the  mod  in¬ 
nocent  and  healthful  of  all  employments,  that  of  agri¬ 
culture*. 
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2.  Of  Draining. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  prefence  of  i6g 
moidure  is  of  the  utmod  importance  to  the  fcccefs  of  ve-  importance 
getation.  At  the  fame  time,  as  mud  neccffarily  happen  of  draining, 
with  even"  powerful  and  active  agent,  the  too  great  a- 
bun  dunce  cf  water  is  nolefs  pernicious  to  many  plants, 
than  an  entire,  want  cf  it.  When  it  dagnates  upon  the 
foil, ‘it  decompofts  or  rots  the  roots  and  Aerns  of  the  molt 
valuable  vegetables.  Even  when  it  does  not  remain  on 
a  (pot  round  the  whole  year,  its  temporary  ((agnation, 
during  the  winter  renders  the  land  unproductive.  Sea- 
fons  of  tillage  are  often  loft,  and  in  wet  years  the  crop 
mud  always  be  fcanty  and  precarious.  When  in  grafs, 
the  land  can  only  produce  the  coarfeft  and  mod  hardy 
vegetables,  which  can  reAd  the  chill  or  cold  date  ot 
the  foil,  or  the  fermentation  which  is  often  produced 
by  fudden  warmth  while  the  water  remains  upon  the 
ground.  Hence  arifes  the  importance  of  draining,  by 
which  arable  land  is  rendered  manageable,  is  made 
to  dry  gradually  and  early  in  the  fpring,  and  the  com 
is  increafed  in  quantity  and  weight  5  and  by  which,  in 
padure  lands,  the  grades  are  made  to  change  their  co¬ 
lour  and  to  lofe  their  coarfe  appearance,  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  plants  are  enabled  to  flouriih.  Even  the  cli¬ 
mate  is,  by  means  of  draining,  very  conAderably  im¬ 
proved.  It  is  rendered  lefs  cold  during  the  winter, 
and  by  diminifhing  in  hot  weather  the  exhalations 
from  the  foil,  its  falubrity  both  to  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life  is  greatly  increVed.  Every  kind  of  grain 
comes  earlier  to  maturity.  The  harved  is  lefs  preca¬ 
rious,  and  the  difeafes  are  baniflied  which  arofe  from  a 
damp  foil  and  a  humid  atmofphere.  ^ 

The  water  which  dagnates  upon  the  furface  of  a  Land  is  reir- 
foil  may  originate  from  two  caufes.  It  may  defeend  dered  wet 
upon  it  in  the  form  of  rain,  or  it  may  afeend  from  *al.n  01 
fprings  or  refervoirs  of  water  in  the  bowels  of  the  y 
earth.  The  rules  of  draining  land  which  is  rendered  too 
wet  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  caufes  which  occaAon  the  wetnefs.  We 
(hall  Arft  take  notice  of  the  mod  approved  modes  of 
draining,  when  the  exceflive  mcillure  is  cccaAoned  by 
rain  water  dagnating  upon  the  land  ;  and  we  (hall  af¬ 
terwards  take  notice  of  the  plan  of  draining  to  be 
adopted,  when  the  wetnefs  arifes  from  fprings  or  water 
ariGng  out  of  the  earth. 

To  relieve  land  from  rain  water  that  is  apt  to  (lag- Drains  ale. 
nate  upon  it,  two  kinds  of  drains  have  been  adopted,  epen  or 
One  of  thefe  is  called  open  drains ,  from  their  being  hollow, 
expofed  to  view  in  their  whole  length.  T  he  other 
kind  receives  the  appellation  of  holkreo  drains ,  from 
their  being  covered,  to  that  their  exillence  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  to  a  Granger,  nor  is  any  part  of  the  land  loft  in 
confequence  of  their  being  made.  Hollow  draining  is 
feme  times  avoided  on  account  of  the  great  immediate 
expence  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  in  forne  Atuations  T  r 
it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view.  There  Hollow 
are  fome  foils  that  being  chiefly  compoicd  of  a  Gift’  clay,  drains, 
pofteft  fo  great  a  degree  of  tenacity  as  to  retain  water  map  - 
upon  every  trifling  depreflion  of  their  furface,  till  eva-lUu‘l 
poratiori  carries  it  oft.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
drain  fuch  foils  by  hollow  channels  below  ground,  as 
the  water  will  never  be  able  to  filtrate  through  the 
foil  fo  a?  to  reach  the  drain.  In  fuch  fituations,  there 

fore;.. 
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Preparation  fore,  open  draining  is  the  only  mode  that  can  be 
1 0>  a^°PtC{^  ^or  clearing  the  foil  of  furface  water. 

It  alfo  fometimes  happens  that  on  ordinary  foils, 
hollow  drains  would  fpeedily  be  rendered  ufclefs. 
This  muft  take  place  where  the  admiflion  of  furface 
water  cannot  be  avoided,  and,  from  the  figure  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  muft  be  very  greatly  augmented  in  time 
of  heavy  rains.  In  fuch  cafes,  a  clofe  or  hollow  drain 
would  fpeedily  be  choked  up  by  the  land,  and  foil 
brought  down  by  hidden  and  violent  torrents.  In 
thefe  fituations,  therefore,  open,  drains  can  alone  prove 
iyz  ufeful. 

Draining  Soils  formed  of  a  tenacious  clay  can  only  be  drained 
of  day  foils,  by  being  laid  up  properly  in  ridges  which  are  high  in 
the  middle,  and  have  furrows  at  each  fide  for  carrying 
ofF  the  water.  The  great  art  of  preferving  land  of 
this  defeription,  therefore,  free  from  fuperfluous  moi- 
iture,  confifts  of  laying  out  every  field  in  fuch  a  direc¬ 
tion  as  that  all  the  furrows  between  the  ridges  may 
have  a  gradual  defeent  to  a  common  ditch  or  drain  for 
carrying  off  the  water.  Where  at  any  particular  fpot 
the  regularity  of  the  defeent  is  interrupted,  crofs  fur¬ 
rows  muff  be  kept  open  with  the  fame  view.  The 
ridges  muff  alfo  be  laid  up  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  defeend  from  the  fummit  in  the  middle 
to  the  furrows  on  each  fide.  If  the  ridges,  however, 
are  too  high  in  the  centre,  there  will  be  a  danger 
that  in  heavy  rains  the  foil  may  be  wafhed  from  the 
fummit  down  into  the  furrows,  which  would  produce 
the  double  evil  of  impoverifhing  the  centre  of  every 
ridge,  and  of  choking  up  the  furrows,  and  rendering 
them  unfit  to  drain  the  land. 

The  diffinguifhed  fuccefs  of  the  Flemifh  hufhand- 
men,  and  alfo  of  the  farmers  in  the  central  counties  of 
England  where  this  kind  of  foil  abounds,  fufficiently  de- 
monffrates  the  pra&icability  of  preferving  it  in  a  due 
degree  of  drynefs  for  the  moff  valuable  purpofes  of 
agriculture.  In  thefe  Englifh  counties,  and  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  the  general  mode  of  drying  land  confifts  of  plough¬ 
ing  it  up  in  high  and  broad  ridges,  from  20  to  30,  and 
even  40  feet  wide,  with  the  centre  or  crown  three  or 
four  feet  higher  than  the  furrows.  By  attentively 
preferving  the  furrows  in  good  order,  and  free  from 
ffagnating  water,  the  land  is  kept  in  a  dry  ffate,  and 
^  all  kinds  of  crops  flourifli. 

Draining  The  mode  of  ridging  and  crofs-furrowing  the  clay 
in  the  Carfe  foil  of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  Perthfhire,  has  been  thus 
of  Gowrie.  deferibed  by  George  Paterfon,  Efq.  of  Caftlehuntly  in 
that  county.  There  are  certain  large  common  drains 
which  pafs  through  the  diffridl  in  different  dire&ions, 
fafficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  water  drained  from 
the  fields  by  the  ditches  which  furround  them,  and  of 
fuch  a  level  as  to  carry  it  clear  off,  and  to  empty 
their  contents  into  the  river  Tay.  There  are  alfo 
ditches  which  furround  every  farm,  or  pafs  through 
them  as  their  fituation  may  require,  but  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  to  communicate  with  every  field  upon  the  farm. 
Thefe  ditches  are  made  from  two  to  four  feet  wide  at 
top,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  foot  at  bottom  ;  a 
fhape  which  prevents  their  Tides  from  falling  in  :  but 
even  then  they  muff  be  cleanfed  and  fcoured  every 
year  at  a  confiderable  expence.  If  the  fields  be  of  an 
uniform  level  furface,  the  common  furrows  between „ 
the  ridges,  provided  they  be  fufficiently  deepened  at 
their  extremities,  will  ferve  tp  lay  the  grounds  dry; 
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but,  as  it  feldom  happens  that  any  field  isTo  complete-  Preparation 
ly  free  of  inequalities,  the  laft  operation,  after  it  is  ofLan<b 
Town  and  harrowed  in,  is  to  draw  a  furrow  with  the  ' — 
plough  through  every  hollow  in  the  field  which  lies  in 
fuch  a  direction,  that  it  eftn  be  guided  through  them, 
fo  as  to  make  a  free  communication  with  any  of  the 
ditches  which  furround  the  farm,  or  with  any  of  the 
furrows  between  the  ridges  which  may  ferve  as  a  con- 
dudlor  to  carry  the  water  off  to  the  furrounding  ditches. 

When  this  track  is  once  opened  with  the  plough,  it 
is  widened,  cleared  out,  and  fo  ihaped  with  the  fpade, 
that  it  may  run  no  rilk  of  filling  up.  Its  width  is  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  according  to  its  depth,  which  muff 
depend  upon  the  level  of  the  field  ;  but  the  breadth  of 
a  fpade  at  bottom  is  a  good  general  rule.  It  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  that  there  are  inequalities  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  fame  field  which,  do  not  extend  acrofs  it,  or 
which  do  not  pafs  through  it  in  any  direction  that  a 
plough  can  follow ;  but  which  may  extend  over  two 
ridges,  or  one  ridge,  or  even  part  of  a  ridge.  Such 
require  an  open  communication  to  be  made  with  any 
furrow,  which  may  ferve  as  a  condu&or  to  carry  off 
the  water,  which  is  always  made  with  the  fpade.  All 
thefe  open  communications  are  here  called  gaasy  and  to 
keep  them  perfe&ly  clear  is  a  very  effential  obje£l  of 
every  Carfe  farmer’s  attention. 

It  is  the  general  pra&ice  in  the  Carfe  to  have  head- 
ridges,  as  they  are  called,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
each  field  ;  that  is,  the  ground  upon  which  the  plough 
turns,  is  laid  up  as  a  crofs  ridge  higher  in  the  middle 
and  falling  off  at  each  fide,  fo  that  a  gaa  is  made  in  the 
courfe  of  the  inner  furrow  with  which  the  whole  fur¬ 
rows  between  the  longitudinal  ridges  communicate, 
and  into  which  they  pour  all  their  furface  water, 
which  is  carried  off  by  gaas  or  openings  cut  through 
the  head  ridges,  and  emptied  into  the  adjoining 
ditches  which  convey  the  water  to  the  main  drain. 

Befides  all  this  an  experienced  Carfe  farmer  takes  care 
that  his  lands  be  carefully  ploughed,  and  laid  up  equally 
without  inequalities  that  can  hold  water,  and  that  the 
ridges  be  gradually  rounded,  fo  that  the  furface  water 
may  neither  lodge  nor  run  fo  rapidly  off  as  to  injure 
the  equal  fertility  of  the  field. 

With  regard  to  the  general  rule  for  making  open  Rules  for 
drains,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  their  depth  and  wide- making  0- 
nefs  muff  always  in  fome  meafure  be  left  to  the  judge- Pen  ^ra^ns* 
ment  of  each  particular  hufbandman,  that  they  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  variety  of  foils  and  fituations. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  width  at  bottom  ought 
to  be  one-third  of  that  at  top,  that,  by  being  fufficient¬ 
ly  Hoped,  the  fides  may  be  in  no  danger  of  falling  in. 

The  fall  or  declivity  alfo  fliould  be  fuch  as  may  carry 
off  the  water  without  ffagnation,  and  along  with  it 
any  grafs  and  other  loofe  and  light  fubftances  that  may 
get  into  the  ditch.  At  the  fame  time,  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  lead  the  drain  in  fuch  a  direction  down 
any  ffeep  declivity  that  may  occur  in  an  oblique  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  water  may  not  have  too  rapid  a  motion, 
as  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  form  inequalities  in  the 
bottom,  and  to  wear  down  the  fides.  In  mofs  and  very 
foft  foils  drains  require  to  be  of  confiderable  width,  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  fill  up  ;  and  their  breadth 
at  top  muft  exceed  that  at  the  bottom  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  the  proportion  already  mentioned.  In  all 
cafes  in  which  a  ditch  is  intended  for  a  drain  only, 
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Preparation  and  not  to  be  ufed  as  a  fence,  none  of  the  earth  thrown 
of  Land.  out  of  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  Tides, 

% - but  fhould  be  fpread  abroad  upon  the  land,  or  ufed  in 

filling  up  the  neared  holes.  When  this  is  not  done, 
the  utility  of  the  drain  is  injured  by  the  furface  water 
being  prevented  from  reaching  it,  and  by  the  tenden¬ 
cy  which  this  weight  of  earth  has  to  caufe  the  Tides  to 
fall  in  }  the  difficulty  of  fcouring  or  cleaning  it  is  thus 
alfo  much  increafed.  If  it  be  neccfifary,  however,  to 
ufe  the  ditch,  and  the  earth  thrown  out  of  it,  as  a  fence, 
a  deep  furrow  ought  to  be  made  along  the  back  of  the 
mound  of  earth,  with  openings  in  convenient  places 
into  the  ditch  for  tranfmitting  to  it  the  water  collected 
in  the  furrow. 

In  plantations,  ,  open  drains  are  the  only  kind  that 
can  be  ufed,  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  would  be  apt  to 
choke  up  covered  drains.  In  paftures,  fmall  and  nar¬ 
row  open  cuts,  made  with  the  plough  or  otherwife,  are 
often  extremely  ufeful,  to  carry  off  flagnating  water 
and  a  part  of  the  rain  as  it  falls.  The  only  obje&ion 
to  them  is,  that  they  are  eafily  ftopt  by  the  trampling 
of  the  cattle  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  eafily 
reftored.  Concerning  all  open  drains,  indeed,  it  muff 
be  remembered,  that  they  require  to  be  cleaned  out  at 
lead  once  a-year  *,  and  when  this  procefs  is  negle&ed 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  becomes  more  difficult,  and 
the  drains  lofe  their  effeft.  Hence,  though  open 
drains  are  originally  cheaper,  yet,  by  the  neceffity  of 
annual  repairs,  they  fometimes  become  ultimately  more 
expenfive  than  covered  or  hollow  drains,  to  the  confi- 
-  deration  of  which  we  (hall  next  proceed. 

Nature  and  Hollow  drains,  in  which  the  water  is  allowed  to 
hiftory  of  flow  along  a  bed  ofloofe  ftones,  or  other  porous  mate¬ 
rials,  while  they  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  earth  in 
which  the  operations  of  the  plough  can  proceed,  bear 
a  near  refemblance  to  that  part  of  the  conffitution  of 
nature  by  which  water  flows  in  various  channels  along 
beds  of  porous  ftrata  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
coming  to  the  furface  in  various  fituations,  fupplies 
fprings  and  the  conftant  flow  of  rivulets  and  of  the 
largest  dreams.  The  pra&ice  of  hollow  draining  was 
known  in  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  faid  that  the 
prefent  Perfians  are  fupplied  by  means  of  hollow 
drains  with  water  in  their  mod  fertile  fields,  though 
they  know  not  from  whence  the  water  is  brought,  and 
are  unacquainted  with  the  arts  by  which  a  more  inge¬ 
nious  people  in  former  times  contrived  to  deprive  one 
part  of  the  foil  of  its  fuperfluous  moiffure  with  a  view 
to  enrich  another.  The  ancient  Roman  writers,  Cato, 
Palladius,  Columella,  and  Pliny,  particularly  mention 
the  pra£tice  of  hollow  draining.  They  knew  the  kind 
of  foils  in  which  thefe  drains  are  ufeful,  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  directing  them  obliquely  acrofs  the  dope  of 
the  field.  They  filled  them  half  way  up  with  fmall 
flones,  and  for  want  of  thefe  with  willow  poles,  or  even 
with  any  coarfe  twigs  or  other  fimilar  materials  twifl- 
ed  into  a  rope.  They  alfo  fortified  the  heads  of  their 
drains  with  large  flones,  and  their  mouths  or  outlets 
with  a  regular  building  •,  and  they  carried  the  whole 
drain  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

As  already  mentioned,  hollow  drains  are  of  little  va¬ 
lue  in  a  foil  that  confifls  of  a  fliff  clay,  and  are  chiefly 
ufeful  where,  from  whatever  caufe  the  wetnefs  may  re- 
fult,  the  foil  is  fufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  moidure 
io  percolate  to  an  internal  drakn 


hollow 

drains. 
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If  the  field  propofed  to  be  drained  lie  on  a  declivi- Preparation 
ty,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  make  hollow  drains  , 

in  a  dire&ion  diffidently  horizontal  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  fall  of  the  water,  which  might  wear  the  bottom  ^ujes  for 
uneven,  and  have  the  effed  to  choak,  or,  as  it  is  fome-  making 
times  called,  to  blow  up  the  drain,  whereby  in  certain  hollow 
fpotsin  the  field  artificial  fprings  would  be  formed.  .  iams* 
Concerning  the  feafon  for  executing  drains,  dif- 
cordant  opinions  are  entertained.  Some  prefer  win¬ 
ter,  others  dimmer.  Where  much  work  is  to  be  accom- 
pliffied,  a  choice  of  feafons  may  not  indeed  be  left  to 
the  hufbandman.  Some  farmers,  however,  when  they 
have  the  choice  of  time,  always  prefer  dimmer  for  this 
employment,  being  then  able  to  execute  the  cuts  in  a 
neater  manner  without  that  kneading  of  the  foil  which 
takes  place  in  winter,  which  they  think  hurts  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  the  drain,  by  ever  after  preventing  the  w a- 
ter  from  eafily  finding  its  way  to  it }  befides,  that  it  is 
eafier  to  bring  the  flones  or  other  materials  to  the  fpot 
in  dimmer  than  in  winter.  Others,  however,  prefer 
draining  in  winter,  becaufe  in  the  cafe  of  a  clay  foil 
the  labour  is  at  that  feafon  much  eafier  \  and  alfo  be¬ 
caufe  labourers  are  then  ufually  mod  eafy  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  depth  and  width  ufually  adopted  for  hollow 
draining  is  very  various,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil  and  the  fituation  of  the  field.  When  the  prac¬ 
tice  firfl  came  into  general  ufe,  three  feet  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  common  depth  $  but,  for  many  years 
pad,  it  is  faid  that  hollow  drains  feldom  exceed  30  or 
32  inches,  and  that  more  drains  are  of  two  feet,  or  26 
inches  deep,  than  of  any  other.  One  general  rule, 
however,  cannot  be  negle£led  with  fafety,  that  the 
depth  mud  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  materials  with 
which  the  drain  is  filled  from  being  affedled  by  the 
feet  of  horfes  in  a  furrow  while  ploughing }  twenty- 
four  inches  is  perhaps  too  little  for  this  purpofe.  A 
horfe’s  foot  in  a  furrow  is  ufually  at  the  depth  of  four 
inches  or  more.  If  ten  inches  additional  be  allowed 
for  the  materials  employed  in  filling  the  drain,  there 
will  remain  only  nine  or  ten  inches  to  fupport  the  foot 
of  a  horfe  exerting  his  Atength  in  the  a<A  of  plough¬ 
ing,  which  upon  a  porous  foil  feems  fcarcely  fufficient. 

What  are  called  main  drains ,  which  are  thofe  intend¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  water  of  feveral  other  drains,  mud 
always  be  fomewhat  deeper  than  the  red,  having  more 
water  to  convey.  As  to  the  widenefs  of  hollow  drains, 
mod  farmers  have  of  late  been  felicitous  to  render 
them  as  narrow  as  poffible,  becaufe  by  this  means  a 
great  faving  takes  place  of  the  materials  ufed  for  filling 
them.  If  the  dones  are  coupled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  that  is,  made  to  lean  towards  each  other,  fo  as  to 
conditute  a  triangle,  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  drain* 
forms  the  bafe,  the  width  need  not  be  greater  than  one 
foot }  nor  perhaps  is  it  even  neceflary  to  exceed  this 
breadth  where  large  dones  are  thrown  in  promifeuouf- 
Iy.  That  the  ditches  or  cuts  which  are  meant  to  be 
converted  into  hollow  drains  may  be  executed  with 
neatnefs  and  care,  a  point  of  much  importance  to  their 
ufefulnefs,  it  is  thought  prudent  that  the  workmen 
fhould  not  be  paid  according  to  the  extent  of  ground 
which  they  open,  but  as  day  labourers.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  more  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fil¬ 
ling  the  drains,  an  operation  in  which  a  dill  greater 
degree  of  attention,  is  neceffary. 

The 
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Preparation  .  The  materials  u fed  for  filling  drains  have  been  va- 
^  .  nous,  according  to  the  fubffances  which  different  far- 

mers  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Stones,  however, 
Materials  are  tlie  m0^  common,  and  alfo  the  belt  of  all  mate- 
with  which  rials,  on  account  of  their  permanency.  If  ftones  from 
hollow  quarries  are  to  be  ufed,  and  the  drain  formed  like  a 
beaded  ^  conduit  at  tlie  fc°ttom>  the  trench  muff  he  made  at  the 
lowed:  part  16  inches  wide,  containing  two  fide  ffones 
about  fix  inches  afunder,  and  the  fame  in  height,  with 
a  cap  or  Hat  ftone  laid  over,  which  fecures  the  cavity. 
Such  hollow  drains  are  commonly  ufed  for  permanent 
currents  of  wrater  from  fprings,  and  are  mere  expenfivc 
than  where  no  fuch  ffeady  current  exifts,  and  the  ffones 
are  either  thrown  in  promifeuoufly,  or  laid  dowm  fo  as 
to  form  triangular  cavities.  Small  ffones,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  ufed  for  the  bottom  of  a  drain. 
Whether  the  ffones  are  large  or  fmail,  they  ought  to 
be  very  clean,  having  no  clay  or  earth  adhering  to 
them,  and  of  the  moff  hard  and  permanent  quality  that 
can  be  procured,  with  as  little  tendency  as  poffible  to 
moulder  or  decay  in  confequence  of  alternate  changes 
from  wet  to  dry.  They  ought  alfo  to  be  laid  in  care¬ 
fully,  fo  as  not  to  tumble  down  any  earth,  which  might 
choke  up  their  interftices.  The  whole  fubje&,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  better  underffood  by  a  ftatement  of  the 
way  in  which  drains  have  been  filled  with  fuccefs  by 
intelligent  perfons. 

The  following  directions  are  given  by  T.  B.  Eavley, 
Efq.  of  Hope,  near  Mancheffer;  “  Firff  make  the  main 
drains  down  the  Hope  or  fall  of  the  field.  When  the 
land  is  very  wet,  or  has  not  much  fall,  there  ffiould  in 
general  be  two  of  thefe  to  a  ffatute  acre  ;  for  the  ffiorter 
the  narrow  drains  are,  the  leis  liable  they  will  be  to 
accidents.  The  width  of  the  trench  for  the  main  drains 
ffiould  be  30  inches  at  top,  but  the  width  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  muff  be  regulated  by  the  nature  and  fize  of  the 
materials  intended  to  be  ufed.  If  the  drain  is  to  be 
made  of  bricks,  10  inches  long,  3  inches  thick,  and  4 
inches  in  breadth,  then  the  bottom  of  the  drain  muff 
be  1 2  inches  3  but  if  the  common  fale  bricks  are  ufed, 
then  the  bottom  muff  be  proportionably  contra&ed.  In 
both  cafes  there  muff  be  an  interffice  of  one  inch  be* 
tween  the  bottom  brick  and  the  Tides  of  the  trench, 
and  the  vacuity  muff  be  filled  up  with  ffraw,  ruffles,  or 
loofe  mould.  For  the  purpofe  of  making  thefe  drains, 

I  order  my  bricks  to  be  moulded  10  inches  long,  4 
broad,  and  3  thick  5  which  dimenfions  always  make  the 
beft  drain.” 

The  method  which  this  gentleman  purfues  inconftnnff- 
ing  his  main  drains  is  ffated  by  him  to  be  the  following  : 
When  the  ground  is  foft  and  fpongv,  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  is  laid  with  bricks  placed  acrofs.  On  thefe,  on 
each  fide,  two  bricks  are  laid  flat,  one  upon  the  other, 
forming  a  drain  iix  inches  high,  and  four  broad,  which 
is  covered  with  bricks  laid  flat. — -When  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  is  found  to  be  a  firm  and  folid  body,  fuch  as  clay 
or  marl,  he  formerly  thought  that  it  might  not  be  necef- 
fary  to  lay  the  bottom  with  brick  3  but  in  this  he  has  can¬ 
didly  acknowledged  that  he  was  quite  wrong.  By  the 
runs  of  water,  the  alternate  changes  from  wet  to  dry, 
and  the  accefs  of  air,  thefe  hard  bottoms  were  rendered 
friable,  crumbled  away,  and  let  in  all  the  drains,  and 
allowed  them  to  choke  up,  that  were  notTupported  by 
a  bottom  laid  with  brick  or  Hone.  When  ffones  are 
ufed  inffead  of  bricks,  Mr  Bay  ley  thinks  that  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  drain  fliould  be  about  eight  inches  in  width ;  Preparation 
and  in  all  cafes  the  bottom  of  main  drains  ought  to  be  ^ band, 
funk  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the  narrow  ones, 
whofe  contents  they  receive,  even  at  the  point  where 
the  latter  fall  into  them. 

The  main  drains  ffiould  be  kept  open  or  uncovered 
till  the  narrow  ones  are  begun  from  them,  after  which 
they  may  be  finiflied  3  but  before  the  earth  is  returned 
upon  the  ffones  or  bricks,  it  is  advifable  to  throw  in 
ffraw,  ruffles,  or  brulhwood,  to  incrcafe  the  freedom 
of  the  drain.  The  fmail  narrow  drains  ffiould  be  cut 
at  the  diffance  of  16  or  18  feet  from  each  other,  and 
ffiould  fall  into  the  main  drain  at  very  acute  angles,  to 
prevent  any  floppage.  At  the  point  where  they  fall 
in,  and  8  or  10  inches  above  it,  they  ffiould  be  made 
firm  with  brick  or  ff one.  Thele  drains  ffiould  be  I H 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  1 6  at  bottom. 

A  mode  of  draining  clay  foils  wet  by  rain  or  furface 
water,  praflifed  by  Sir  Henry  IJIetcher,  Bart,  with 
great  fuccefs,  feems  worthy  of  being  here  ffated.  The 
upper  foil  is  of  good  quality,  but  being  fituated  in  a 
mountainous  part  of  the  country,  the  frequent  rains*, 
kept  the  upper  foil  fo  full  of  water,  that  it  produced 
only  a  coarle  grafs  worth  3s.  per  acre.  The  inferior 
foil  of  clay  was  of  great  depth.  The  mode  of  draining 
which  has  been  fuccefsfully  praflifed  upon  it  is  the 
following  :  u  On  grafs  lands  he  digs  22  inches,  or  2 
feet  deep  3  the  firff  fpadcful  is  of  the  turf,  taken  fo 
deep,  as  where  it  feparates  from  the  clay,  which  is  dug 
carefully  out,  and  preferved  unbroken  grafs  fide  up, 
and  laid  on  one  fide  of  the  cut  3  then,  with  a  very 
ffrong  Ipade,  1 8  inches  long,  6  inches  wide  at  top,  and 
2  at  the  bottom,  he  digs  a  fpadeful  in  the  clay,  which 
the  men  fpread  about  the  land,  on  the  fide  of  the  drain 
oppofite  to  where  the  turfs  were  laid,  as  far  as  poffible 
from  the  drain,  fo  as  none  may  get  in  again.  A  fcoop, 
to  clear  out  the  fragments  in  the  bottom,  follows, 
which  are  alfo  ipread  in  like  manner.  They  are  then 
ready  for  filling  3  and  in  doing  this,  he  takes  three 
ffones  of  a  thin  fiat  form,  two  of  which  are  placed  a- 
gainft  the  fides  of  the  drain,  meeting  at  bottom  3  and 
the  third  caps  the  other  two.  Thus,  a  hollow  trian¬ 
gular  fpace  is  left  to  convey  the  water,  which  is  fub- 
jeft  to  no  accidents  that  can  fill  it  up  or  impede  the 
current.  Stones  always  fink  deeper  in  the  ground  3  and 
in  the  common  method,  this  frequently  caufes  floppy- 
ges  by  their  being  partly  buried  in  the  clay  :  but  the 
triangle,  when  it  fubfides,  does  it  regularly,  and  keeps 
its  form  and  the  paffage  for  the  water  clear.  One  cart¬ 
load  of  ftones,  in  this  way,  w’ill  do  a  confiderable 
length  of  drain.  They  are  carefully  laid  down  by  the 
fide  of  the  cut,  with  a  fiiovcl  or  bafket,  and  if  there 
are  any  fmail  refufe  ffones  left  on  the  ground  after  the 
drain  is  fet,  they  are  thrown  in  above.  The  ffones 
being  thus  fixed,  the  fods  are  then  trimmed  to  the 
fiiape  of  the  drain,  and  laid  on  them,  with  the  grafs 
fide  downwards,  and  none  6f  the  clay  ufed  in  filling  up. 

The  expence  is  a  halfpenny  per  yard,  the  men  earn¬ 
ing  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  day,  at  10  yards  diffance  from 
drain  to  drain.  At  6  yards  diffance  they  anfwered 
well,  but  would  not  operate  a  cure,  if  more  than  7 
yards  afunder.  At  this  laft  diffance,  therefore,  the 
expence  of  draining  an  Englifh  acre,  at  4d  per  yard, 
would  amount  to  il.  9s.  2d.  the  ffones  being  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  diftant* 

Not 
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preparation  Not  only  ftones  and  bricks,  but  alfo  wood  and  other 
of  Land,  materials  have  been  ufed  for  filling  drains.  Upon  this 

Vf— ^  point,  Lord  Petre  expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  u  The  drains 
filled  with  wood,  and  covered  as  ufnal  with  draw  or 
ruihes,  are  preferable  to  ftones  or  any  other  kind  of 
materials  ;  the  reafon  is,  as  the  wood  decays,  the  water 
continues  to  pafs.  When  filled  with  ftones,  and  the 
drains  flop  up,  which  mult  be  expe£ted  to  take  place 
in  time,  the  earth  becomes  quite  lolid  round  the  ftones, 
and  as  they  do  not  decay,  the  filtering  oi  the  water  is 
for  ever  obitrufted  i  not  lb  wrhen  buflies  or  wTood  are 
ufed  •,  continual  filtering  and  draining  are  then  for  ever 
to  be  perceived  3  and  by  repeating  the  operation  a  fe- 
cond  time,  cutting  the  drains  tranfverfely  of  the  old 
ones,  the  benefit  of  the  filterings  through  the  rotten 
wood  is  fecured,  and  the  fpewing  up  of  old,  broken, 
and  dalnaged  drains  corrected  and  carried  off*  More¬ 
over,  as  bullies  form  a  much  .greater  number  o£  cavi¬ 
ties  than  either  ftones  or  poles,  they  are  lefs  liable  to 
flop  up,  and  encourage  filtering  more  than  larger  and 
more  folid  bodies.  A  load  of  bufhes  containing 
120  faggots,  will  do  about  360  rods  j  atid  a  load  of 
ftraw  containing  120  bottles,  the  fame:  the  load  of 
bufhes  is  generally  worth  about  14s.  and  the  ftraw  iBs. 
per  load.  I  therefore  calculate  this  expence  about  12s. 
per  acre,  ditches  a  rod  apart/’ 

Richard  Prbfton,  Efq.  of  Blackmore,  prefers,  on 
twenty  years  experience,  black  thorns  to  every  other 
material  for  filling  drains.  Wood  is  fometimes  ufed 
with  this  view,  in  the  following  manner  :  Two  billets 
are  placed  at  oppofite  fides  of  the  dram,  and  each  is  made 
to  reft  upon  the  oppofite  fide  to  that  on  which  its 
lower  part  ftands,  fo  as  to  form  with  each  other  a  St. 
Andrew’s  crofs.  1  he  upper  part  of  the  crofs  is  filled 
with  brufhwood,  laid  longitudinally,  above  which  ftraw 
is  placed  crofs-ways,  and  the  mould  is  thrown  in  over 
all.  This  kind  of  drain  is  faid  to  have  continued  run¬ 
ning  in  Berwickfliire  for  30  years,,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
the  county  of  Caermarthen,  in  Wales.  He  favs,  “  The 
completed  method  I  have  yet  known,  is  to  cut  the 
ftrongeft  wallows,  or  other  aquatic  bruftrvvood,  into 
lengths  of  about  20  inches,  and  place  them  alternately 
in  the  drain,  with  one  end  again!!  one  fide  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  other  leaning  againft  the  oppofite  fide. 
Having  placed  the  ftrong  wood  in  this  manner,  I  fill 
the  fpace  left  between  them  on  the  upper  fide  with  the 
fin  all  brufhwood,  upon  which  a  few  rufhes  or  ftraw 
being  laid,  as  before  mentioned,  the  work  is  done. 
Willow,  alder,  afp,  or  beech  boughs,  are  exceedingly 
durable  if  put  into  the*  drain  green,  or  before  the  lap 
is  dried ;  but  if  they  are  differed  to  become  dry,  and 
then  laid  under  ground/  a  rapid  decay  is  the  confe- 
quence.  I  have  feen  willow  taken  out  of  a  bog,  after 
lying  there  thirty  years,  and  its  bark  was  as  frefh  and 
fappy  as  if  it  had  been  recently  cut  from  the  hedge  5 
and  it  is  well  known  that  beech  laid  green  in  the  water 
will  continue  found  for  any  length  of  time. 

Another  method  of  ufing  wood  confifts  of  fixing-  at 
every  foot  diftance  in  the  drain,  a  flick  in  the  foini  of 
a  femicircular  arch,  and  of  laying  upon  thefe  longer 
branches  or  twigs  longitudinally.  I  bus  is  a  curved  cavi¬ 
ty,  or  arch,  formed  beneath,  capable  of  fuppoiting  any 
weight  of  earth.  For  this  purpofe  young  wood  is  re¬ 
commended,  and  in  particular  the  prunings  of  larch. 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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Inftead  of  wood  or  ftone,  in  many  places,  it  has  of  Preparation 
late  become  cuftomary  to  fill  the  lowelt  part  of  drains  t  t 

with  ftraw,  and  with  that  view  to  make  ufe  of  wheat 
ftubble  as  the  cheapeft  kind  of  ftraw.  On  this  fubjecl, 

Mr  Vancouver,  in  his  Report  of  the  Effex  liufhandry, 
remarks,  that  when  the  foil  is  a  very  clofe  and .  reten¬ 
tive  clay,  the  drains  fhould  be  made  proportionally 
near  to  each  other,  fhallow,  and  filled  with  ftraw  only; 
it  being  totally  unnecefiary  to  ufe  wood  or  any  more 
durable  material  upon  land  where  the  Tides  of  the 
drains  are  not  likely  to  crumble  in.  He  afierts  that 
drains  formed  in  this  manner,  through  the  tough  and 
retentive  clays,  will  be  found,  in  a  fhort  time  after  tne 
work  is  finifhed,  to  afford  over  the  ftraw,  with  which 
the  drain  was  filled,  an  arch  of  fufficient  ftrength  to 
l'upport  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  foil,  and  the  cafual 
traffic  of  the  field.  “  In  x  2  or  18  months  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  ftraw,  being  of  one  uniform  Jubilance, 
is  all  rotted,  and  carried  away,  leaving  a  clear  pipe 
through  the  land  in  every  drain,  into  which  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  water  may  have  been  much  facilitated,  by 
a  due  attention  to  the  filling  of  the  drains  with  the 
moft  friable  and  porous  parts  of  the  furlace  the  field 
might  have  afforded.” 

An  improvement  in  filling  hollow  drains  with  ftraw, 
confifts  of  twitting  the  ftraw  into  a  rope,  faid  to  have 
been  devifed  by  Mr  Bedwell,  of  Effex.  The  rope  of 
ftraw  is  formed  as  large  as  a  man’s  arm,  and  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  The  expence  of  draining 
an  Engliffi  acre  of  land  with  this  material  in  Effex,  i$ 
faid  to  ftand  thus  3 

For  cutting  and  raking  together  an  acre  of 
wheat  Hubble*  generally  fufficient  for  an 
acre  of  drains,  -  -  L.o  2  o 

Digging  eight  fcore  rods  of  drains,  -  0134 

Filling  them  up  with  ftubble,  -  028 

Extra  work  with  the  common  fpade,  bn  an 

average  a  day’s  work  for  a  man,  -  014 

L.o  19  4 

As  in  fome  fituations  it  is  an  obje£l  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  fave  the  expence  of  materials  commonly  ufed  in 
filling  drains,  a  variety  of  devices  have  with  that  view 
been  adopted.  One  of  thefe  is  of  the  following  nature. 

A  drain  is  firft  dug  to  the  neceffary  depth,  narrow  at 
bottom.  Into  the  trench  is  laid  a  finooth  tree,  or  cy¬ 
lindrical  piece  of  wood,  12  feet  long,  6  inches  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  one  end,  and  5  at  the  other,  having  a  ring 
fattened  into  the  thickeft  end.  After  brewing  a  little 
fand  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  tree,  the  clay  or  touglieft 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  trench,  is  firft  thrown  in 
upon  it,  and  thereafter  the  remainder  of  the  earth  is 
fully  trod  down.  By  means  of  a  rope  through  the 
ring  the  tree  is  then  drawn  out  to  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  fmall  or  hinder  end,  and  the  fame  operation  is 
repeated  till  the  whole  drain  is  complete.  Such  n  drain 
is  faid  to  have  conduced  a  fmall  run  of  water  a  con¬ 
siderable  way  under  ground  for  more  than  20  years 
without  any  fign  of  failure.  r7*  . 

What  is  called  the  fod  or  pipe  drain  confifts  of  aSou,orpipfc 
trench  dug  to  a  proper  depth  ;  after  which  a  laft  fpade- c  rains* 
ful  is  taken  out  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  leave  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel,  which  can  be  covered  by  a  fod  or  turf  dug  in  grafs 
land  and  laid  over  it,  the  grafs  fide  downwards.  Such 
Y  y  drains 
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Po?^m!0flrra‘ns  are  faid  t0  continue  hollow,  and  to  difcharge  well 

« - rw‘or.a  gr<:«  number,  of  years.  Moffes  are  faid  to  be 

drained  in  Lancalhire  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
leaving  fhouldcrs  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench,  and  laying  acrofs  thefe  pieces  of  dry- 
ed  peat  or  turf,  cut  into  lengths  of  16  inches,  and  8  or 
9  inches  in  breadth. 

In  Luckinghamfhire,  in  grafs*  lands,  the  fod  drain  is 
thus  made  .*  When  the  line  of  drain  is  marked  out,  a 
fod  in  form  of  a  wedge  is  cut,  the  grafs  fide  being  the 
narrowed,  and  the  fods  being  from  1 2  to  1 8  inches  in 
length.  "I  he  drain  is  then  cut  to  the  depth  required, 
but  is  contracted  to  a  very  narrow  bottom.  The  fods 
are  then  fet  in  with  the  grafs  fide  downwards,  and 
preiled  as  far  as  they  will  go.  As  the  figure  of  the 
drain  does  not  differ  them  to  go  to  the  bottom,  a  ca¬ 
vity  is  left,  which  ferves  as  a  tvater  coui  fe  j  and  the 
fpace  above  is  filled  with  the  earth  thrown  out. 

Another  invention  for  draining  land  is  defcribed  in 
the  agricultural  report  of  the  county  of  Effex.  It  con- 
fills  of  a  draining  wrheel  of  call  iron,  that  weighs  about 
4  cwrt. .  It  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  the  cutting  edge  or 
extremity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  half  an 
an  inch  thick,  and  it  increafes  in  thicknefs  towards  the 
centre.  At  i  ^  inches  deep  it  will  cut  a  drain,  one  half 
of  an  inch  wide  at  the 'bottom,  and  4  inches  wide  at 
the  top.  The  wheel  is  fo  placed  in  a  frame,  that  it 
may  be  loaded  at  pleafure,  and  made  to  operate  to  a 
greater  or  lefs  depth,  according  to  the  refinance  made 
by  the  ground.  It  is  ufed,  in  winter,  when  the  foil  is 
foft  5  and  the  wheel  tracks  are  either  immediately  filled 
with  ilraw  ropes  and  lightly  covered  over  with  earth, 
or  they  are  left  to  crack  wider  and  deeper  till  the  en- 
fmng  dimmer  5  after  which  the  fiffures  are  filled  with 
ropes  of  ltraw  or  of  twilled  twigs,  and  lightly  covered 
witn  the  mod  porous  earth  that  is  at  hand.  Thus, 
upon  grafs  or  Icy  lands,  hollow  drains  are  formed  at  a 
tnflmg  expence,  which  anfwer  extremely  well,  It  is 
fiiid  that  12  acres  may  be  fully  gone  over  with  this 
draining  wheel  in  one  day,  fo  as  to  make  cuts  at  all 
neceffary  diilances. 

On  (beep  padures  a  dill  fimpler  mode  of  removing 
furface  water  is  faid  to  be  praflifed  in  fome  places. 

V\  herever  the  water  is  apt  to  dagnate,  a  deep  furrow 
is  turned  up  with  a  dout  plough.  Thereafter,  a  man 
with  a  fpade  pares  off  the  loofe  foil  from  the  inverted 
fod,  and  fcatters  it  over  the  field,  or  cads  it  into  hol¬ 
low  places.  The  fod  thus  pared  and  rendered  thin, 

01  brought  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  three  inches,  is 
redded  to  its  original  iituation,  with  the  graffy  fide  up- 
permoft, .  as  if  no  furrow7-  had  been  made.  A  pipe  or 
opening  is  thus  formed  beneath  it  two  or  three  inches 
deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  which  is  fafficient 
to  difcharge.  a  confiderable  quantity  of  furface  water 
which  readily  finks  into  it.  Thefe  furrows,  indeed, 
ai>  cafily  choked  up  by  any  preffure,  or  by  the  growth 
of  the  roots  of  the  grafs  ;  but  they  are  alfoeafily  redor- 
i7 P  ec*)  ™d  no  furface  is  loll  by  means  of  them. 

Duration  of  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  hollow  drains  or 

Imilow  the  length  of  time  that  the  water  will  continue  to  flow 
in  them,  and  thereby  to  preferve  the  foil  in  a  proper 
date  of  drynefs,  it  mud  neceffarily  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  arc  filled,  and  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  their  being  choked  up  by  any  acccdicn  of  foft 
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foil.  Independent  of  this  lad  circumdance,  a  drain  Preparation 
filled  with  dones,  like  the  channel  which  fupplies  a  of  Land. 

natural  lpring,  may  endure  for  ever.  Wood,  with' - w - - 

w  hich  many  drains  have  of  late  years  been  filled,  pe- 
rifhes  at  certain  periods  according  to  its  nature  3  but 
it  does  by  no  means  follow*,  that  the  drain  fliould  lofe 
its  effedl  in  confequence  of  the  deftrucHon  of  the 
wood.  If  the  earth  over  it  form  itfelf  into  an  arch, 
the  water  will  dill  continue  to  flow.  Accordingly,  it 
is  faid,  that  drams  filled  with  bullies  and  draw  have 
been  known  to  run  wrell  after  40  years.  iSd 

Having  thus  dated  the  various  modes  that  have  been  Drains 
mod  fuccefsfully  adopted  for  draining  lands  of  a  fuper-w*ien  ttie 
abundant  moidure  caufed  by  rain  or  furface  water,  wetfn*6  is> 
we  fliall  proceed  to  confider  the  way  in  which  a  foilf^|ls  by 
may  be  drained  when  its  undue  wetnefs  is  the  confe-  1  h  ’ 
quence  of  natural  fprings,  or  of  wTater  arifing  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the. earth  5  and  alfo  wlien  the  foil,  whether 
injured  by  fpring  or  rain  water,  is  fo  completely  fur- 
rounded  by  higher  grounds,  as  to  prevent  the  poflibility, 
at  a  moderate  expence,  of  obtaining  a  level  by  which 
the  water  may  be  conduced  aw*ay,  either  by  open  or 
by  artificial  hollow  drains.  *  *  l8l 

To  underdand  the  principles  upon  which  land,  ren-  Nature  of 
dered  wet  by  fprings,  may  be  drained  for  the  purpofe$fPrinSs- 
of  agriculture,  it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  materials 
of  wThich  the  globe  w  e  inhabit  is  compofed,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  large  quantities  of  wrater  find  their 
way  into  its  bowels.  The  earth  upon  which  we  tread 
is  by  no  means  an  uniform  mafs  of  matter.  It  ccnfilis 
of  various  layers  or  ilrata  of  different  fubdances,  one 
placed  over  the  other.  Thefe  layers  or  ft  rata  are  fel- 
dom  fttuated  horizontally,  but  almoit  always  defeend 
towards  one  fide  or  the  other.  One  part  of  a  ftratum 
or  layer  often  afeends  and  appears  on  the  furface, 
while  the  other  end  or  fide  of  it  defeends  obliquely  to 
a  great  depth  into  the  earth.  Having  done  fo,  it  fre¬ 
quently  again  bends  upwards  towards  the  furface  j  and 
indeed  ahumes  almoft  all  the  variety  of  irregular  forms 
and  bearings  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  5  feme- 
times  fuddenly  breaking  off  and  giving  place  to  other 
ftrata  or  layers,  and  fometimes  continuing  at  one  cor¬ 
ner  while  the  greater  part  of  it  ceafes.  Thefe  ftrata 
or  layers,  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed,  may  be  con- 
fidered,  with  a  view  to  the  explanation  of  our  prefent 
fubjetSl,  as  of  two  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  porous,  and 
allow  w7ater  to  pa.fs  through  their  fubliance,  and  to 
fill  up  all  their  cavities  and  interftices,  fuch  as  fand, 
gravel,  fome  marls,  and  various  kinds  of  porous  rocks! 

Other  layers,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  fuller  wrater  to 
enter  into  them  \  fuch  as  clay,  or  gravel  with  much 
clay  mixed  with  it,  and  rocks  of  a  clofe  and  compa£l 
nature,  without  any  fillures  or  clefts  in  them. 

.  It  is  next  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  chiefly  upon 
high  mountains  that  wrater  exifts,  or  is  formed,  in  very 
great  abundance.  Not  only  do  they  catch  and  break 
the  palling  clouds,  vThicli  depofite  upon  them  the  great- 
eft  portion  of  their  watery  contents,  but  they  w  ould 
feem  to  have  a  power,  w7hen  neither  rain  nor  clouds 
appear  in  the  fky,  of  condenfing,  attracting,  or  fome*- 
how  forming  water  from  the  atmofphere.  In  the 
great  burning  deferts  of  Africa  rain  is  fcarcely  known. 

The  inhabitants  build  their  houfes  of  clods  of  earth  or 
of  lumps  of  fait.  A  drizzling  fliower,  which  is  apt  to 
conic  once  in  fevcral  years,  endangers  every  dwelling  $ 

and 
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Preparation  an J  two  hours  cf  heavy  rain  w 
cf  Land,  ruins  ^  vet  even  there,  wherever  mountains  exift,  that 
*s  tQ  foy,  naked  rocks,  which  abound  in  a  few  didrifts 
of  this  wilderneis,  water  is  almoft  always  found  in 
their  vicinity  j  and,  in  confequence  of  the  water,  fpots 
covered  with  the  mod  luxuriant  verdure  are  feen  like 
idands  amidlt  the  dreary  trafts  of  moveable  and  un¬ 
productive  (and. 

The  upper  part  of  mountains  is  very  frequently  co¬ 
vered  with  a  layer  of  gravel,  or  loofc  and  open  rock, 
into  which  water  readily  penetrates.  Tliefe  porous 
layers  or  it  rata  defcend  gradually  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  convey  along  with  them  the  water 
which  they  contain,  and  have  received  from  the  clouds. 
Under  the  porous  flratum  or  layer  of  gravel  are  ufual- 
ly  layers  of  clay  or  of  folid  rock,  through  which  the 
water  cannot  pafs,  but  along  the  upper  part  of  which 
it  flows.  After  defeending,  however,  a  certain  length 
obliquely  down  towards  the  plain  country,  layers  or 
fir  at  a  of  clay  and  other  inTpervious  materials  ufually 
come  to  be  placed  above  the  layers  of  porous  gravel. 
Thus,  as  the  water  in  the  gravel  is  confined  between 
clay  above  and  clay  or  rock  below,  and  muft  defcend 
along  the  gravelly  channel  which  is  pervious  to  it, 
ftreams  of  water  are  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  have  their  origin  in  high  gravelly  foils,  and  their 
outlets  at  any  place  in  the  low  country,  where  any  part 
of  the  beds  of  gravel  or  porous  rock,  along  which  they 
flow,  happens  to  approach  the  furface,  forming  fprings 
and  rivulets,  and,  by  their  union  or  conflux,  mighty 
rivers,  which  continue  fteadily  to  water  the  furface  of 
earth.  Hence  alio,  in  very  many  fituations,  by  dig- 
ing  pits  into  the  earth,  wre  at  laft  reach  a  layer  of  per¬ 
vious  gravel  or  rock,  containing  a  Are  am  of  water 
brought,  perhaps,  from  the  fumrnit  of  a  diftant  moun¬ 
tain  j  and  iiich  pits  can  be  ufed  as  wells  for  fupplying 
tvater  for  every  domeflic  purpofe. 

We  have  faid  that  the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  a 
mountain  is  often  covered  with  a  bed  of  porous  or 
gravelly  fubflanecs  capable  of  taking  in  water.  Upon 
the  furface,  at  a  certain  diftance  down  the  hill,  a  bed 
of  clay  begins.  The  water  received  above  into  the 
layer  of  gravel  continues  to  defcend  with  that  layer 
for  a  considerable  fpace  below  the  bed  of  clay  }  and 
thereafter  the  gravel  fuddenly  flops,  and  the  clay  above 
unites  with  the  clay  beneath,  or  with  fome  other  im¬ 
pervious  ftrata  upon  which  the  gravel  all  the  way  refl¬ 
ed.  In  this  fituation,  as  the  water  contained  in  the 
gravel  can  proceed  no  farther,  it  hangs  within  the  fide 
of  the  hill  as  in  a  bag  of  clay  ;  and  a  refervoir  is  form¬ 
ed  of  water  within  the  earth.  When  this  bag  or  na¬ 
tural  refervoir  is  full,  the  water  contained  in  it  is  pref- 
fed  upwards  againft  the  clay  by  which  it  is  covered. 
It  moiftens  this  clay,  and  finds  its  way  by  chinks 
through  all  its  weaker  parts  or  pores.  Thus  a  belt  of 
iS  foft  and  fpouty  land  is  formed  upon  the  fide  of  the  hill  ^ 
Principle  on  the  mode  of  draining  which  is  very  eafy.  If  a  hole  is 
which  land  dug  into  the  earth  near  the  bottom  of  the  bag  or  re¬ 
fervoir  of  water,  fo  as  to  reach  the  layer  of  gravel,  the 
water  will  infiantly  flow  freely  out,  and,  being  no 
longer  reftrained,  it  will  ceafe  to  prefs  upon  the  layer 
or  flratum  of  clay  that  covers  it,  or  to  force  a  paflage 
through  its  chinks  *,  and  the  foil  will  confequcntly  be 
drained. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  porous  flratum  or  layer 
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ould  lay  a  whole  city  in  of  gravel,  inftead  of  flopping  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  de- 


made  wet 
by  fprings 
*  drained. 


feends  into  the  plain  or  level  country,  the  water  all  ^ 
the  while  palling  along  in  its  bowels  ;  and  that  the 
gravel  has  a  layer  of  clay  below  and  another  layer  of 
clay  above  it.  After  it  has  reached  and  palled  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  along  the  valley,  if  the  layer  of 
gravel  either  fuddenly  flop  and  allow  the  layers  of 
clay  to  come  together,  or  if  the  gravel  have  too  little 
thicknefs  and  capacity  to  allow  the  water  which  flows 
within  it  to  pafs  eafily  along,  it  will  necellarily,  from 
the  new  fupplies  of  water  which  are  continually  de¬ 
feending,  be  preffed  upwards  againft  the  layer  of  clay 
which  covers  it  :  as  in  the  former  cafe,  the  clay  will 
be  foftened,  and  the  water  will  filtrate  through  all  its 
weaker  parts  till  it  reach  the  furface,  which  it  will 
keep  conftantly  wet,  and  where  it  will  ftagnate  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  the  flat  and  level  form  of  the  country. 

Over  the  fofteft  places,  a  coarfe  verdure  will  fpread, 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  intertwining,  will  form 
fhaking  quagmires.  In  other  places,  the  tnofs  plants, 
being  the  only  ones  which  can  thrive  in  the  moift  and 
ungenial  foil  which  is  thus  produced,  will  rapidly 
fpring  up,  and  a  mofs  will  be  formed  altogether  unfit 
for  any  purpofe  of  agriculture.  To  drain  luch  a  foil, 
it  is  evidently  only  neceflary  to  dig  a  pit  or  hole 
through  the  upper  flratum  of  clay  into  the  gravel,  to 
give  a  free  vent  or  iflue  to  the  water  j  which  having 
thus  found  an  ealy  paflage  to  the  open  air,  will  ceaie 
to  prefs  upon  the  incumbent  layer  of  clay,  or  to  render 
it  moift.  This  clay  will  therefore  fpeedily  become 
dry  and  collapfe  \  the  mofs  plants  will  wither,  provided 
the  furface  is  properly  drained  \  and  the  whole  foil  will 
become  folid  and  fit  to  be  cultivated. 

It  fometimes  happens,  as  already  noticed,  that  a  piece 
of  territory  which  lies  low,  is  rendered  extremely  wet 
by  rain  and  fpring  water  coming  from  adjacent  high 
grounds,  and  lodging  upon  its  furface,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  fo  completely  furrounded  by  eminences,  or 
land-locked, that  it  cannot  be  drained  at  a  moderate  coft  •, 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  water  ftagnates, 
and  a  mofs  or  bog  is  formed.  The  principles  which 
we  have  already  ftated  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  globe  is  made  up  of  various  ftrata,  indicate  the  way 
in  which  fuch  a  bog  may  be  drained  at  a  cheap  rate. 

It  is  only  neceflary  to  dig  a  pit  at  the  loweft  part  of  it, 
down  through  the  clay,  or  other  impervious  layer  that 
holds  up  the  water,  till  a  porous  flratum  is  reached  ca¬ 
pable  of  conveying  away  the  furface  water  down  the 
country  below  ground  to  the  fea,  or  to  fuch  rivers  as 
it  may  chance  to  be  connefted  with. 

The  whole  art  of  draining  land  where  the  wetnefs 
is  occafioned  by  water  preffing  „  upwards  froin  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  depends  upon  tliefe  principles. 

It  is  an  art  whofe  importance  is  not  yet  fufficiently  ap- 
pretiated,  becaufe  imperfeftly  underftood,  and  becaufe 
it  has  not  yet  been  carried  in  praftice  to  its  full  extent. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  no  remote  period  it 
will  be  held  in  universal  eftimation,  on  account  of  the 
command  of  thofe  hidden  ftreams  that  are  contained  injyfpute  a- 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  it  will  give  to  mankind  bout  the 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  improved  agriculture,  and  for  the 
fervice  of  commerce  in  filling  canals  and  giving  motion 
to  every  kind  of  machinery.  A  difpute  exifts  about  framing 
the  original  difeovery  of  this  art.  The  celebrated  land  made 
writer  upon  agriculture,  Dr  James  Anderfon  of  Aber-wetby 
*  Y  y  2  deen,fPnnS5* 
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Preparation  deen,  in  his  “  EiTays  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,” 

. 0  Lan(!‘  publifned  in  1775,  was  undoubtedly  the  firff  perfon 
who  explained  to  the  world  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
draining  land  rendered  wet  by  fprings,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  it  ought  to  proceed  ;  having  been  led 
to  the  inveftigation  many  years  before,  by  his  having 
fortunately  lucceeded  in  draining  a  bog  by  finking  a 
pit  in  it  through  the  clay  till  an  opening  was  made  in¬ 
to  the  gravel  or  porous  dratum,  from  which  the  water 
rufhed  up  vehemently.  In  the  mean  while,  it  had  hap¬ 
pened  that  Mr  Jofeph  Elkington,  poffeffcr  of  a  farm 
in  England  called  Princethorp,  in  the  pariili  of  Stret- 
ton  upon  Dunfmore,  and  county  of  Warwick,  almofl  as 
early  as  Dr  Anderfon,  had  accidentally  difeovered  that 
land  might  be  drained  in  many  foliations  by  making  a 
imall  hole  into  the  earth  Being  a  man  of  confiderable 
natural  ingenuity,  though,  it  is  laid,  of  little  literature, 
he  had  the  addrefs  to  take  advantage  of  the  difeovery  he 
had  made,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  affairs. 
He  therefore  commenced  the  trade  of  a  drainer  of 
lands  ;  and  by  the  novelty  of  draining  land  by  a  imall 
hole  bored  often  at  a  confiderable  didance  from  the 
wetted  part  of  it,  and  by  conducting  himfelf  in  a 
mylterious  manner,  he  acquired  great  reputation,  and 
was  exteniively  employed.  This  employment  lie  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  merited,  as  his  operations  were  attended 
with  very  great  fuccefs.  After  the  edabliffiment  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  its  members,  who  appear  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  Dr  Andeifon’s  publica¬ 
tion,  fuppofed  Mr  Elkington  to  be  the  only  diicoverer 
and  poffefior  of  the  art  of  draining  land  wet  by  fprings 
in  the  way  now  mentioned  5  and  upon  their  recom¬ 
mendation,  parliament  Ledowed  a  reward  of  1000I. 
upon  him.  It  was  furely  an  unfortunate  circumdance, 
that  the  fod  premium  granted  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  this  board,  diould  have  proceeded  upon  an  error, 
as  it  undoubtedly  did  5  for,  although  Mr  Elkington 
had  the  merit  of  being  the  fird  who  introduced  this  art 
exteniively  into  practice,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr 
Anderfon,  by  whom  alfo  it  was  difeovered,  was  the 
fird  who  explained  its  principles  to  the  public,  and 
that  at  a  period  when  Mr  Elkington’s  fecret  remained 
with  himfelf.  After  all,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  fup¬ 
pofed  that  the  theory  of  this  art  was  abfolutely  un¬ 
known,  although  theie  perfons  appear  to  have  been  the 
iird  who  propofed  to  apply  it  extenfively  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture.  It  is  faid  that  the  practice  is 
very  ancient  in  Italy,  when  a  well  is  dug,  to  avoid 
the  expence  of  going  to  a  great  depth,  by  boring  with 
an  auger  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  in  the  hope  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  porous  dratum  which  contains  the  water.  And 
in  Germany  it  appears,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed, 
that  the  praClice  has  long  exifled  of  draining  land¬ 
locked  bogs,  by  letting  down  the  water  by  means  of  a 
pit  through  the  impervious  clay,  to  a  porous  fubdra- 
tum.  We  ill  all  now  proceed  to  date  the  mod  ap¬ 
proved  modes  of  draining  land  that  is  rendered  wet  by 
fprings,  or  water  afeending  out  of  the  earth  •,  and  as 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  indru&ed  Mr  John  johndon, 
land  fur vey or,  to  mfpeCI  Mr  Elkingtoffs  principal  drain¬ 
ings  of  this  fort,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them,  we 
(hall  give  all  due  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  re¬ 
port  made  out  by  that  gentleman,  which  is  underdoed 
* 0  have  been  executed  with  much  fidelity  and  accuracy  •, 
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though  we  fhall  alfo  exhibit,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prac-  Preparation 
tice  of  other  intelligent  perfons  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  Land. 

In  the  practice  of  this  art  it  will  readily  occur,  ' 
that  it  is  of  the  utmod  importance  to  obtain  a  know-  pra(qf^q 
ledge  of  the  internal  dru&ure  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  rules  for 
manner  in  which  its  various  layers  or  drata  fucceed,  draining 
and  are  ufually  intermingled  with  each  other.  This  lanc*  macf 
obje6f,  however,  can  only  be  attained  in  any  confi- 
derable  degree  of  perfection  by  obfervation  and  expe-  A>nr&'’ 
rience.  There  are  feveral  ways,  however,  by  which 
a  man  of  fagacity  and  refiedtion  may  greatly  abridge 
the  difficulty  of  this  dudy,  fo  as  in  a  fliort  time  to 
enable  himfelf  to  pradtife  the  art  of  draining  with  con¬ 
fiderable  fuccefs.  The  fured  way  of  afeertaining  the 
inclination  of  the  different  drata,  or  the  way  in  -which 
they  he  upon  each  other,  and  the  direction  in  which 
they  defeend  into  the  earth,  confids  of  examining  the 
bed  of  the  neared  rivers,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
banks  when  deep  and  broken,  fo  as  to  lay  bare  the 
different  drata  oi  earth  adjoining  to  them.  Pits,  quar¬ 
ries,  and  wells,  that  may  have  been  dug  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  may  alfo  be  examined  writh  the  fame  view. 

Rufhes,  fmall  elder  buflies,  and  other  plants  which 
grow  on  the  wetted  foils,  alfo  frequently  afford  fymp- 
toms  of  the  line  under  which  an  internal  refervoir  of 
water  is  placed,  and  is  preffing  upwards  from  wanting 
a  free  pafiage  below  ground, 

It  is  often  of  much  importance,  even  in  fheep  conn-  To  dram 
tries,  to  drain  the  fide  of  a  hill,  not  only  becaufe  wet  the  fide  of 
land  is  more  unprodu£live  than  that  which  is  properly  a  ^d. 
drained,  but  becaufe  the  fuperabundanee  of  moidure  is 
apt  to  introduce  and  to  keep  up  among  the  flock  that 
dedmetive  and  incurable  difeafe,  the  ?'0t,  for  which 
draining  is  an  almod  infallible  preventive.  It  is 
cheaply  executed  in  fuch  fituations,  becaufe  the  drains 
for  collecting  and  leading  od  the  water,  may  ufually 
be  left  uncovered.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  then,"  that  in 
confequence  of  internal  fprings  at  a  certain  didance 
down  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  or  upon  any  other  de¬ 
fending  furface,  the  ground  becomes  wet  and  fpouty, 
and  unwholefome  for  ffieep,  and  unfit  for  agriculture ; 
the  bed  mode  of  proceeding  with  a  view  to  drain  it  is 
this.  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  reafon  of  the 
-wetnefs  is  this  :  The  rain  water  at  the  fummit  of  the 
high  ground  is  received  into  a  porous  dratum  of  gra¬ 
vel,  with  which  it  defends  down  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
till  it  comes  to  be  covered  with  a  clayey  foil.  After 
defending  under  the  covering  of  clay  to  fome  didance, 
the  gravel  or  porous  under  foil  fuddenly  ceafes  5  the  clay 
becomes  deeper,  and  touches  the  rock  or  another  in¬ 
ferior  bed  of  clay.  In  this  fituation,  the  water,  unable 
to  defeend  farther,  regorges  and  preffes  upwards  upon 
the  clayey  foil  which  covers  it,  rendering  it  moid  and 
fwampy  in  every  part,  and  oozing  through  all  its- 
weaker  crannies.  Thus  it  forms  a  belt  of  moid  ground 
along  the  face  of  the  hill,  from  which  the  water  perhaps 
defends  and  damages  every  part.  To  drain  this  de¬ 
clivity,  begin  at  the  bottom  and  carry  up  a  ditch  to¬ 
wards  the  wet  ground.  As  the  objeCl  is  to  let  out  the 
water  at  the  lowed  point  of  the  refervoir  or  natural 
bag  in  which  it  is  contained,  by  making  an  opening 
into  the  gravel  there,  it  will  be  proper,  as  the  ditch 
proceeds  upwards,  frequently  to  bore  holes  with  an 
auger  of  about  two  inches  diameter  to  a  confiderable 

depth, 
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Preparation  depth,  that  is,  about  1 5  feet,  though  fometimes  it  is 
of  Land,  necefiary  to  go  to  twice  that  depth.  As  long  as  the 

- - '  water  is  not  found  by  boring,  the  ditch  muft  be  car- 

•  ried  upwards,  and  new  auger  holes  formed  *,  when  at 
lad  the  auger  by  boring  reaches  the  lowed  part  of  the 
gravel  or  refervoir  of  water,  the  water  will  immediate¬ 
ly  mill  forth  with  confiderable  violence  at  the  hole 
formed  by  it,  and  will  continue  ever  alter  to  run  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  choking  up.  When  toe  bottom  of 
the  refervoir  of  water  or  layer  of  gravel  is  thus  found, 
another  ditch  ought  to  be  drawn  acrofs  the  head  of 
the  former  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  fo  as  to  form  the 
figure  of  the  letter  T.  In  the  upper  ditch  or  drain 
that  runs  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  auger  holes  ought 
to  be  bored  at  fhort  di dances,  to  let  out  the  whole  wTa- 
ter  from  the  interior  refervoir  or  ftratum  of  gravel. 
The  whole  procefs  will  be  ealily  underdood  from  con- 
plate  XII.  ddering  the  figure  3.  Care  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  digging  the  upper  drain  along  the  face  of  the  hill, 
to  form  it  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  the  water  may  defeend 
in  it  towards  the  ditch  fird  formed,  vdiich  is  intended 
to  convey  it  down  the  hill  to  the  neared  brook.  The 
old  praddice  or  mode  of  draining  ground  in  this  fitua- 
tion  before  the  ufe  of  the  auger  was  underdood,  and 
before  men  had  refle&ed  upon  the  w*ay  in  which  water 
is  often  confined  in  the  earth,  confided  of  digging  a 
trench  wdierever  the  fpouty  land  commenced.  As  this 
wras  not  deep  enough  to  reach  the  evil,  that  is,  to  pe¬ 
netrate  to  the  refervoir  of  wrater,  it  produced  only  a 
partial  remedy.  Other  parallel  ditches  of  the  lame 
kind  wrere  therefore  cut  the  wdiole  way  down  the  de¬ 
clivity,  and  being  filled  with  loofe  dones  and  connedt- 
ed  with  a  defeending  ditch,  each  carried  oil*  only,  a 
portion  of  furface  water,  leaving  the  foil  dill  cold  in 
conference  of  the  v/etnefs  of  the  bottom. 

In  performing  tile  operation  already  dc feribed,  fome 
difficulties  are  apt  to  occur  in  confequence  oi  the  irre¬ 
gularities  with  which  the  llrata  are  often  placed  in  the 
earth.  In  boring  in  the  afeending  trench,  in  the  fird  part 
of  the  operation,  with  a  view  to  difeover  the  loweft  point 
at  which  the  w’ater  may  be  let  out  from  the  internal 
refervoir,  the  operator  is  fometimes  apt  to  be  milled  by 
finding  wrater  before  he  has  come  high  enough  to  reach 
the  plaee  at  wffiich  the  porous  dratum  Hops.  This 
arifes  from  its  fometimes  happening  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  refervoir  fmall  leakages  occur,  and  a  portion  of 
the  w’ater  finds  its  way  downwards  through  crannies 
in  the  earth  to  fome  didance  from  the  main  refervoir. 
When  the  auger  in  boring  meets  thefe  leakages,  they 
are  apt  to  be  midaken  for  the  main  body  of  water, 
and  the  operator  can  only  guard  himfelf  againft  fuch 
errors,  by  forming  an  edimate  of  the  quantity  of  w  a¬ 
ter  which  the  adjoining  high  grounds  ought  to  af¬ 
ford.  If  the  quantity  of  water  that  follows  the  auger 
be  very  trifling  while  the  extent  of  high  ground  is 
great,  he  may  be  allured  that  he  has  not  yet  reached 
the  great  caufe  of  the  wTetnefs  of  the  foil.  It  alio  fome¬ 
times  happens  that  the  crofs  drain  carried  along  the  face 
of  the  hill,  may  in  fome  places  be  below  the  level  of  tlie 
refervoir  of  water,  wliile  it  is  upon  it  at  other  places. 
In  this  cafe,  when  the  auger  by  boring  in  the  crofs 
trench  brings  no  water,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  bore 
above  it,  and  to  condudl  the  water  that  is  there  obtained 
by  a  fmall  cut  into  the  general  crofs  trench. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  hills  arc  compofed  of  al- 
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ternate  drata,  of  rock  and  fand  and  clay,  which  red  Preparation 
horizontally  or  nearly  fo  upon  each  other,  and  pene-  , 01  . 

trate  and  form  the  mafs  of  the  hill.  In  fuch  cafes  the 
foil  above  the  fand  or  rock  is  often  dry  and  produdlive, 
while  the  clay  is  wet  and  fwampy.  In  this  cafe,  the 
highed  part  of  the  hill  being  generally  porous,  re¬ 
ceives  the  rain  water,  which  defeends  through  it  till  it 
meets  the  impervious  clay,  which  forces  it  to  flow  to 
the  furface,  which  it  renders  wTet.  Having*overflowed 
the  upper  clay  furface,  it  is  immediately  abforbed  by 
the  next  porous  dratum  ;  and  defeending  into  it  in  like 
manner,  again  iflues  at  the  lowrer  fide  of  it,  and  in¬ 
jures  the  furface  of  the  next  bed  of  clay,  as  it  did  that 
of  the  fird.  To  drain  a  hill  fide  of  this  defeription,  it 
is  necefiary  to  make  a  trench  along  the  upper  fide  of 
every  belt  of  rufhy  or  boggy  foil  to  receive  the  water 
from  the  fuperior  porous  foil,  and  to  lead  the  whole 
w  ater  thus  obtained  by  one  or  more  ditches  dow  nw  ards 
to  the  bottom. 

Where  a  foil  is  compofed  of  intermixed  varieties,  w  ith 
clay  predominating,  it  is  fometimes  very  difficult  to 
drain,  as  it  is  apt  to  form  itfelf  into  a  variety  of  hollow 
refervoirs,  each  of  which  holds  wrater  like  a  cup,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  thefe  hollows  being  full  of  porous 
materials,  the  furfaee  of  the  foil  is  fufficiently  regular. 

Thus  in  wet  feafons,  patches  of  mold  unwliolefome 
foil  are  formed,  not  by  fprings  for  which  they  may  he 
midaken,  but  by  rain  water  held  up  by  clay  in  thefe  • 
disjoined  cavities.  They  can  only  be  drained  by  ft- 
parate  covered  cuts,  communicating  in  the  limi  ted  way 
poffible  with  one  or  more  main  drains.  ^5 

With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  bogs,  it  has  already  To  drain  a 
been  remarked,  that  they  are  either  fuch  as  can  have  bog  by  let- 
their  water  carried  off  by  a  communication,  at  a  tolera- 
ble  expence,  with  fome  adjoining  lower  ground;  or  they  freely, 
are  land-locked,  fo  as  not  to  admit  of  being  drained 
in  this  way.  With  regard  to  the  former,  or  thofe 
wffiieh  can  be  drained  by  trenches  for  conducting  the 
water  to  an  adjoining  low  country  or  river,  they  may 
be  rendered  wet  in  two  ways  :  iff,  By  fprings  oozing 
out  of  the  adjoining  higher  ground,  in  a  regular  line 
along  the  upper  fide  of  the  wet  furface,  which  afford 
water  that  Magnates  upon  the  furface  of  the  inferior 
ground,  forming  it  into  a  bog.  To  render  free  from 
water  a  bog  of  this  kind,  nothing  more  is  necefiary 
than  merely  to  drain  the  upper  adjoining  fw  ampy  ground 
in  the  way  that  has  been  already  Hated,  and  to  convey 
away  to  a  difiance  the  water  produced  by  it,  in  regular, 
open,  or  hollow  drains. — The  fecond  clafs  of  bogs  ren¬ 
dered  wret  by  fprings,  confifis  of  thofe  in  which  the 
many  fprings  that  appear  are  not  confined  to  one  regu¬ 
lar  direction  along  the  upper  fide,  but  burfi  out  every¬ 
where,  forming  (baking  quagmires,  over  which  it  is 
dangerous  for  cattle  to  pafs.  The  upper  part  of  fuch 
bogs  ufually  confifis  of  peat-earth.  Below  that  is 
found  a  bed  of  clay,  extremely  wret  and  foft,  through 
the  crannies  of  which  fmall  quantities  of  w  ater  are  con¬ 
tinually  oozing.  When  the  lowreft  part  of  luch  a  bog 
is  found,  or  the  place  in  wffiich  it  will  be  mofi  conve¬ 
nient  to  convey  away  the  water,  little  more  is  ufually 
necefiary  than  to  dig  proper  trenches,  and  to  bore  with 
the  auger  through  the  ftratum  of  clay  to  the  porous 
ftratum  containing  the  water.  To  drain  an  extenfive  l  eg, 
it  w*ill  ufually  be  necefiary  to  dig  a  trench  from  end  to 
end  of  it,  with  crofs  trenches  at  confiderable  difiances, 
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^ofPLand°n  t^C  k°*totno^  the  whole  being  frequently  penetrated  with 
«.  the  auger,  fo  as  to  allow  a  free  paffage  for  the  wrater 

to  afcend;  the  effecl  of  which  will  be,  that  the  nature 
of  the  furrounding  foft  foil  will  fpeedilv  be  altered,  in 
confequence  of  the  water  being  removed  from  beneath 
it.  It  will  become  dry  and  folia,  and  foon  ft  for  bearing 
the  plough.  The  fame  effe£l  would  follow  although  only 
a  lingie  perforation  were  made  through  the  inferior 
llratum  of  the  bog  }  and  accordingly  Kir  Elkington  is 
laid  fometimes  to  have  fucceeded,  while  he  drained  a 
bog,  in  railing  the  water  from  it  confiderably  above 
its  own  level,  for  any  purpole  for  which  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  This  was  done  by  rearing  around  the  perfora¬ 
tion,  a  building  of  brick,  puddled  around  and  within 
with  clay,  to  the  top  of  which  the  water  rofe,  and  was 
1S7  from  thence  conveyed  away  in  pipes  or  otherwife. 

^  ^at  ^le  w^°^e  this  important  fubje£l,  of  draining 
for  dninine lailci  ren^ered  wet  by  fprings,  may  be  better  under- 
fyontyS ftood,  we  {hall  give  an  account  of  it  as  defcribed  by 
Dr  Anderlou,  in  his  Eflays  pnblilhed  in  1775,  already 
mentioned.  Suppofing,  fays  he,  a  defending  llratum 
of  fand  or  gravel  fhould  be  dilcontinued,  and  that  the 
flratum  above  it  fhould  be  of  a  coherent  clayey  nature} 
m  this  cafe,  the  water  being  pent  in  on  every  fide,  and 
being  accumulated  in  great  quantities,  mull  at  length 
force  a  paflage  for  itfelf  in  fome  way,  and  prclTing 
ftrongly  upon  the  upper  furface,  if  any  one  part  is 
weaker  than  the  reft,  it  would  burft  forth,  and  form  a 
ipvi ng  }  but  if  lire  texture  of  every  part  of  this  llratum 
were  equally  ftrong,  the  water  would  fqueeze  through 
many  fmall  crannies,  and  would  ooze  out  in  number- 
lefs  places,  fo  as  to  occalion  that  kind  of  wetnefs  that 
is  known  by  the  name  of  a  fpouting  clayey  foil. 

The  cure  in  this  cafe  is  ealily  effe6led. — For  if  a 
ditch  of  a  conliderable  ftze  is  opened  towards  the  lower- 
moft  part  of  the  fpouting  ground,  fo  deep  as  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  upper  llratum  of  clay,  and  reach  to 
the  gravel,  the  water  will  rife  up  through  it  at  firll 
with  very  great  violence,  which  will  gradually  decreafe 
as  the  preffure  from  the  water  behind  is  diminilhed  } 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  water  accumulated  in  the 
fubterraneous  refervoir  is  run  off,  there  being  no  longer 
any  preffure  upon  the  clay  above  it,  the  whole  foon  be¬ 
comes  as  dry  as  could  be  delired,  and  continues  fo 
ever  afterwards,  if  the  ditch  is  always  kept  open.  This 
the  doflor  fays  he  can  affert  from  experience,  having 
rendered  fome  fields  of  this  kind  that  were  very  wet 
quite  dry  by  this  method  of  treating  them.  The  at¬ 
tentive  obferver,  he  adds,  will  readily  perceive,  that 
if  any  field  that  is  wet  from  this  caufe  admits  of  being 
ploughed,  it  wall  be  in  equal  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
being  raifed  into  high  ridges,  with  the  other  kind  of 
damp  ground  before  mentioned.  For  as  the  depth  of 
earth  above  the  refervoir  would  be  fmaller  in  the  deep 
furrows  than  anywdiere  elfe,  there  would  of  confequence 
be  lefs  refiftance  to  the  wrater  in  that  place,  fo  that  it 
would  arife  there  in  greater  abundance.  And  if,  in  this 
cale,  a  farmer  fhould  dig  a  drain  in  each  furrow,  as  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  water  would  rife  into  them,  in 
fome  cafes  the  ground  might  be  improved,  or  even 
quite  drained  thereby,  efpecialiv  if  they  fliould  have 
accidentally  reached  the  gravel  in  any  one  place  ;  al¬ 
though  at  an  expence  much  greater  than  was  neceffarv. 

“  l  take  notice  of  this  circumftance,  fays  he,  in  fome 
meafure  to  prevent  the 'prejudice  that  fome  inattentive 
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obfervers  might  entertain  againil  what  was  faid  before  of Preparation 
this  method  of  draining*  from  their  having  accidentally  0ir^and* 
feen  fome  fields  that  may  have  been  bettered  by  it.  '  ^  ** 

“  Togs  are  only  a  variety  of  this  laft-mentioned 
kind  of  wet  ground  ;  and,  therefore,  ought  in  general 
to  be  drained  after  the  fame  manner  with  them.  Clay 
is  a  fubftance  that  ftrongly  refills  the  entrance  of  water 
into  it :  but  when  it  is  long  drenched  with  it,  it  is,  in 
procefs  of  time,  in  fome  meafure  diffolved  thereby  ; 
lofes  its  original  firmnefs  of  texture  and  confiftence ;  and 
becomes  a  fort  of  femi-fiuid  mafs,  which  is  called  a 
bog ;  and  as  thefe  are  fometimes  covered  with  a  ftrong 
feurf  of  a  particular  kind  of  grafs,  with  very  matted 
roots,  which  is  ftrong  enough  to  bear  a  fmall  weight 
without  breaking,  although  it  yields  very  much,  it  is 
in  thefe  circumftauces  called  afwagg/e.  But,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  nature  of  the  bog,  it  is  invariably  occa- 
fioned  by  water  being  forced  up  through  a  bed  of  clay, 
as  juft  now  defcribed,  and  dilfolving  or  foftening,  if 
you  will,  a  part  thereof.  I  fay  only  a  part }  becaufe 
whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  the  bog  or  fwaggle,  it 
generally  has  a  partition  of  folid  clay  between  it  and. 
the  reiervoir  of  water  under  It,  from  whence  it  original¬ 
ly  proceeds  :  for  if  this  were  not  the  cafe,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  were  confiderable,  it  would  meet 
with  no  fufficient  refiftance  from  the  bog,  and  would 
iffue  through  it  with  violence,  and  carry  the  whole  femi- 
fiuid  mafs  along  with  it.  But  this  would  more  ine¬ 
vitably  be  the  cafe,  if  there  was  a  crufi  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bog,  and  if  the  crufi  lhould  ever  be  broken, 
efpecially  if  the  quantity  of  water  under  it  were  very 
confiderable  :  and  as  it  is  probable,  that,  in  many  cales 
of  this  fort,  the  water  fiowly  difiblves  more  and  more 
of  this  under  cruft,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the 
revolution  of  many  ages,  a  great  many  eruptions  of 
this  kind  may  have  happened,  although  they  may  not 
have  been  deemed  of  importance  enough  to  have  the 
hiftory  of  them  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Of  this  kind, 
although  formed  of  a  different  fubftance,  I  conftdcr  the 
flow  of  the  Solway  mofs  in  Northumberland  to  have 
been  }  which,  upon  the  16th  of  November  1771,  burft 
its  former  boundaries,  and  poured  forth  a  prodigious 
ftream  of  femi-fiuid  matter,  which  in  a  fhort  time  co¬ 
vered  feveral  hundred  acres  of  very  fine  arable  ground. 

Nor  will  any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  mofs, — who  knows  its  refemblance  to  clay  in  its 
quality  of  abforbing  and  retaining  water,  and  its  very 
eafy  diffuftbility  therein,  be  furprifed  at  this  5  as  from 
all  thefe  properties,  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  form¬ 
ing  an  extenfive  bog,  and  therefore  in  greater  danger 
of  producing  an  extenfive  devaftation  by  an  irruption  of 
the  water  into  it,  than  thofe  that  are  formed  of  any  kind 
of  clay  whatever. 

“  If  the  bog,  or  fwampv  ground,  is  upon  a  declivity, 
the  ditch  ought  to  be  carried  acrofs  the  field  about 
the  place  ^vhere  the  lowTeft  fprings  arife.  But  if 
the  furface  of  the  ground  is  level  or  nearly  fo,  fo  as 
to  form  foft  quagmires,  interfperfed  through  the  whole 
of  the  field,  it  will  be  of  little  confequence  in  what 
part  the  drain  is  opened  }  for  if  it  is  dug  up  fo  deep 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  rife  in  it  with  freedom,  it  will 
iffue  through  that  opening,  and  the  field  wall  be  left 
perfectly  dry. 

“  But  as  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  flratum 
of  gravel  fhould  be  at  a  confiderable  depth  beneath  the 

furface 
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Preparation  furface  of  the  earth,  and  as  it  may  be  fometimes  even 
of  Land,  below  the  level  of  the  place  into  which  the  drain  mull 
be  emptied,  it  might  fometimes  be  extremely  difficult  to 
make  a  ditch  fo  deep  as  to  reach  the  bed  of  fund  or 
gravel.  But  it  is  lucky  for  us  that  this  is  not  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  in  the  prefent  cafe  •,  as  a  drain  of  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  will  be  equally  efledlual  with  one 
that  fhould  go  to  the  gravel.  All  that  is  neceffary,  in 
this  cafe,  is  to  link  pits  in  the  courfe  of  the' drain,  at  a 
moderate  diftance  from  one  another,  which  go  fo  deep 
as  to-  reach  the  gravel >  for  as  the  water  there  meets 
with  no  reliltance,  it  readily  flows  out  at  thefe  open¬ 
ings,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  drain  without  being  for¬ 
ced  up  through  the  earth  *,  fo  that  the  ground  is  left 
entirely  dry  ever  after. 

“■I  have  likewife  drained  feveral  fields  in  this  way  : 
and  as  I  have  generally  found  the  appearances  pretty 
much  alike,  I  fhall,  for  the  information  of  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  reader,  give  a  Ihort  account  of  them. 

“  If  you  attempt  to  make  your  pit  in  one  of  thefe 
foft  quaggy  places  where  the  water  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  you  will  meet  with  very  great  difficulty  in 
forming  it  \  for  as  the  fubftance  of  which  it  is  compo- 
fed  is  foft,  it  will  always  flow  into  the  hole  as  faff  as 
you  dig  it  \  on  which  account  I  would  advife,  not  to 
attempt  to  make  the  pit  in  the  fwaggle,  but  as  near  it 
in  the  folid  earth  as  you  conveniently  can.  However, 
if  it  is  pretty  firm,  and  of  no  great  extent,  it  is  fome¬ 
times  pra&icable  to  make  a  pit  in  the  foft  bog  at  the 
drieff  time  of  the  year.  This  1  have  fometimes  prac- 
tifed,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the 
nature  of  thefe  bogs  more  perfe&ly  than  I  otherwife 
would  have  had.  In  the  trials  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
made,  this  foft  quaggy  ground  has  feldom  been  above 
three  or  four  feet  deep  \  below  which  I  have  always 
found  a  ffratum  of  hard  tough  clay  ufually  mixed  with 
ffones,  and  fo  firm  that  nothing  but  a  mattock  or 
pickaxe  could  penetrate  it  :  and  as  this  is  compara¬ 
tively  fo  much  drier  than  the  ground  above  it,  an  in¬ 
experienced  operator  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  this  is 
the  bottom  that  he  is  in  fearch  of.  In  digging  through 
this  ffratum,  you  will  frequently  meet  with  fmall 
firings  oozing  out  in  all  directions  \  feme  of  them  that 
might  fill  the  tube  of  a  fmall  quill,  and  others  fo  fmall 
as  to  be  fcarce  perceptible  :  but  without  regarding 
thefe,  you  muff  continue  to  dig  on  without  intermif- 
fion  till  you  come  to  the  main  body  of  the  refervoir,  if 
I  may  fo  call  it,  that  is  contained  in  the  rock,  gravel, 
or  fand  ;  which  you  will  generally  find  from  two  to 
four  feet  below  tbe  bottom  of  the  fwaggle,  and  which 
you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  iniftaking  when  you  come 
to  it  :  for,  if  there  has  been  no  opening  made  before 
that  in  the  field,  as  foon  as  you  break  the  cruft  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  gravel  or  rock,  the  water  burfts  forth 
like  a  torrent,  and’  on  fome  occafions  rifes  like  a  jet 
d'eau,  to  a  confiderable  height  above  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  ;  and  continues  to  flow  off  with  great  impe- 
tuofitv  for  fome  time,  till  the  pent-up  water  being 
drained  off,  the  violent  boiling  up  begins  to  fubfide, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  current  to  abate  >  and,  in  a 
ihort  time,  it  flows  gently  out  like  any  ordinary  fpring ; 
— allowing  it  to  remain  in  this  ffate,  the  quaggy  earth 
begins  to  fubfide,  and  gradually  becomes  firmer  and 
firmer  every  day  j  fo  that,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
months,  thefe  bogs  which  were  formerly  fo  foft  as 
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hardly  to  fupport  the  weight  of  a  fmall  dog,  become  Preparation 
fo  firm  that  oxen  and  horfes  may  tread  upon  them  with-  .  of  L‘md,_jt 
out  any  danger  of  finking,  at  the  very  wetteft  feafon  v 
of  the  year.  1  have  had  a  field  of  this  nature,  that, 
by  having  only  one  fuch  pit  as  I  have  now  deferibed 
opened  in  it,  was  Entirely  drained  to  the  diftance  of 
above  a  hundred  yards  around  it  in  every  dire£tion. 

But  as  it  is  poffible  that  the  ffratum  in  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  runs  may  be  in  fome  places  interrupted,  it  will  be 
in  general  expedient  to  make  feveral  of  thefe  pits,  if 
the  field  is  of  great  extent  *,  always  carrying  the  drain 
forward  through  the  lowermoft  part  of  the  field,  or  as 
near  the  quag  as  you  conveniently  can  \  and  finking  a 
pit  wherever  you  may  judge  it  will  be  moft  neceffary. 

But  if  the  ffratum  of  gravel  is  not  interrupted,  there 
wfill  be  no  violent  burff  of  water  at  opening  any  of 
thefe  after  the  firft,  as  I  have  frequently  experienced. 

To  keep  thefe  wells  from  clofing  up  after  they  are 
made,  it  is  always  expedient  to  fill  them  up  with  fm#ll 
ffones  immediately  after  they  are  made,  which  ought 
to  rife  to  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 

“  I  have  often  imagined  that  the  expence  of  digging 
thefe  pits  might  be  faved  by  boring  a  hole  through 
this  folid  ffratum  of  clay  with  a  large  wimble  made 
on  purpofe  5  but  as  I  never  experienced  this,  I  can¬ 
not  fay  whether  or  not  it  would  anfwer  the  defired  end 
exactly. 

“  If  the  whole  field  that  is  to  be  drained  confifts  of 
one  extenfive  bog,  it  will  require  a  long  time  before 
the  whole  work  can  be  entirely  finilhed,  as  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  open  a  drain  through  it  till  one  part  of 
it  is  firft  drained  and  become  folid  ground.  In  a  fitu- 
ation  of  this  kind,  the  undertaker,  after  having  opened 
a  drain  to  convey  the  water  from  the  loweft  part  of  the 
bog,  muff  approach  as  near  to  the  fwampy  ground  as 
he  can,  and  there  make  his  firft  pit ;  which  will  drain 
off  the  water  from  the  neareft  parts  of  the  bog.  When 
this  has  continued  open  for  fome  time,  and  that  part  of 
the  bog  is  become  fo  folid  as  to  admit  of  being  work¬ 
ed,  let  him  continue  the  ditch  as  far  forward  through 
it  as  the  fituation  it  is  in  will  admit  of,  and  there  fink 
another  pit ;  and  proceed  gradually  forward  in  the  fame 
manner  \  making  crofs  cuts  where  neceffary,  till  the 
whole  be  finilhed. 

“  In  this  manner  may  any  bog  or  tra£t  of  fpout- 
ing  ground  of  this  nature  be  rendered  dry  at  a  very 
inconfiderable  expence  \  and  as  there  can  be  no  other, 
method  of  draining  ground  of  this  fort  effectually,  I. 
recommend  the  ftudy  of  it  to  the  -attention  of  every  di¬ 
ligent  farmer  who  may  have  occafion  for  it.  Let  him 
firft  be  extremely  cautious  in  examining  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  particular  fields,  that  he  may  be  certain 
which  of  the  claffes  above  enumerated  it  may  be  rank-, 
ed  with  >  and  when  he  is  perfectly  fure  of  that,  he 
may  proceed  without  fear,  being  morally  certain  of 
fuccefs. 

Wc  fhall  add  the  fubftance  of  a  paper  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  for  which  the  author  received  the  filver  inedal  of 
the  Society  inftituted  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts, 
Pvlanufadlures,  and  Commerce.  That  author  is  Mr  w/r  *SS,  , , 
John  Wedge  of  Bickennill,  near  Coventry,  who  i&modeof^* 
not  only  a  great  farmer  himfelf,  but  had  likewife  draining, 
been  employed  by -the  earl  of  Aylesford  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  feveral  eftates.  Encouraged  by  his  lordihip’s 
liberality,  Mr  Wedge  informs  the  fociety,  that  he  had 

been. ... 
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preparation  been  employed  for  fome  years  in  draining  large  portions 
ot  Land.  0£  ]a)Uj;  of  which  part  was  in  the  earl’s  occupation,  and 
'  v - '  part  in  his  own,  as  tenant  to  his  lcrdfnip.  The  prin¬ 

ciples  upon  which  he  proceeded,  as  well  as  his  mode  of 
procedure,  he  dates  in  the  following  terms  : 

In  every  country  there  are  lar£b  portions  of  land 
that,  in  wet  feafons,  have  always  what  may  be  called  a 
dry  furfacOy  and  other  portions  of  land  that  have  always 
a  rrroijl  or  wet  furface;  the  former  of  thefe  admitting  all 
the  water  which  falls  upon  them  to  fink  freely  through 
their  pores  to  various  depths,  till  falling  on  clay,  or 
fome  other  uniffuous  earth,  whole  pores  will  not  permit 
it  to  pafs  through,  it  is  there  held  up  to  a  height  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  comes  upon 
it,  and  the  facility  with  which  that  water  is  difehar* 
ged.  Thus,  held  up  to  various  heights,  it  ferves  as 
a  fountain  to  didribute  its  wrater  (either  by  veins  of 
fand,  pebbles,  or  rock,  according  to  the  formation  of 
the  different  under  drata)  on  the  neighbouring  lands  ; 
and  there  forms  bogs  and  other  varieties  of  wet  furface, 
on  a  bads  that  will  be  ahyays  found  to  confid  of  marl 
or  clay,  -  or  fome  mixture  thereof.  The  effedt  of  wa- 
ter  thus  didributed  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes. 
The  firft  clafs,  where  the  wrater  is  thrown  out  by  a 
body  of  marl  or  clay,  Sic.  upon  the  furface  of  defend¬ 
ing  ground,  and  in  the  valley  (there  held  up  by  clay 
alio)  forms  bogs  or  fwamps.  The  fecond  clafs,  wdicre 
the  w’ater  is  held  up  by  marl  or  clay,  as  before,  having 
above  that  marl  or  clay  a  dratum  of  fand,  or  pebbles, 
through  which  the  water  paffes  ;  and  above  thofe  fands 
or  pebbles  another  dratum  of  marl  or  clay,  through 
the  weaked  parts  of  which  the  wrater,  by  a  continual 
preffure  from  its  fountain*  forces  a  paffage  upwards  ; 
and  thus,  through  the  weaked  parts  of  the  marl  or 
clay,  furnilhes  a  continual  fupply  of  wrater  on  the  fur¬ 
face,  for  the  formation  or  growrth  of  bogs,  Sic.  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  this  water  is  more  or  lefs  abundantly  fupplied 
by  its  fountain  or  head,  namely,  the  higher  lands,  into 
which  rain-wTater  freely  paffes,  as  before  deferibed. 
There  are  alfo  different  foils,  under  different  circum- 
dances,  wThich  may  form  a  third  clafs  of  land  for  drain¬ 
ing  ;  fuch  as  drong  deep  foils,  or  open  light  foils,  ha* 
ving  near  the  furface  a  body  of  marl  or  clay.  In  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  the  w:ater  which  falls  on  the  furface  mud, 
for  rcafons  which  are  felf-evident,  keep  fuch  lands,  in 
rainy  feafons,  condantly  wTet  and  cold;  and  it  fhould  be 
observed,  that  a  mixture  of  all  the  three  before-deferibed 
claffes  of  wret  land  fometimes  occurs  in  one  field,  by  hid¬ 
den  alterations  of  the  under  drata,  and  thereby  perplexes 
the  operator,  by  requiring  all  the  different  modes  of 
draining  in  the  fame  field.  ^ 

If  it  be  admitted  that  bogs  are  thus  formed  and  fed, 
their  cure  may  be  effe&ed  with  certainty  :  The  hrd 
clafs,  by  cutting  through  the  dratum  (be  it  fand,  peb¬ 
bles,  or  rock,)  that  conveys  the  wrater  to  the  bog,  and 
carrying  off  that  water  by  a  clofe  drain  to  fome  proper 
place,  where  the  level  admits  of  its  difeharge  :  The  fe¬ 
cond  clafs,  by  finking  a  drain  to  any  convenient  depth 
in  the  upper  clay ;  and  then  digging  or  boring  with 
a  large  auger,  at  a  fmall  didance  on  one  fide  of  this 
drain,  through  the  remaining  part,  be  it  (the  upper 
clay)  ever  fo  deep,  into  the  under  dratum  of  fand,  peb¬ 
bles,  or  rock,  through  wThich  the  wrater  paffes  ;  wdiich 
will  then  rufh  up  into  the  drain  fo  made,  with  a  veloci¬ 
ty  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  land  or  fountain 
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whence  it  is  fupplied.  As  this  drain  advances  through  Preparation 
the  land,  holes  mud  be  dug  or  bored,  as  before,  every  °*  -Larit** 
feven  yards,  or  at  fuch  didance  as  the  drength  of  the  * 
fprings  may  require  ;  and  the  wTole  of  the  wrater  thus 
brought  up  by  tapping  the  fprings,  is  carried  off  by  the 
drain  made  in  the  upper  clay,  which  mud  be  a  clofe 
one,  to  its  proper  level,  and  there  difeharged. 

By  both  thefe  methods  of  draining,  large  trails  of 
land,  under  favourable  circumdances,  may  be  cured  with 
one  drain.  The  bed  place  for  fixing  thefe  drains  is 
■where  the  dratum  that  conveys  the  water  comes  nea  red 
to  the  furface ;  and  the  bed  method  of  afeertaining  that, 
is  to  bore  or  dig  in  different  parts  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  under  drata.  ^ 

The  third  clafs  may  be  eafily  cured  by  clofe  drains, 
at  fuch  didances  and  depths  as  will  bed  carry  off*  the 
furfacewvater.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  cbferve,  that 
where  the  different  drata  or  meafures  crop  out,  that  is, 
become  gradually  more  and  more  (hallow  in  fome  cer¬ 
tain  direction  (as  is  often  the  cafe,  till,  one  after  the 
other,  they  all  prefent  themfelves  in  fuccefflon  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth),  draining  may  often  be  much  more 
eaffly  and  better  effe&ed  by  eroding  w  ith  the  drain  the 
different  drata  or  meafures,  where  the  levels  and  other 
circumdances  will  admit. 

Some  of  the  land  drained  was  part  of  a  common,  in 
the  pariffi  of  Church  Bickenhill,  in  the  county  of  War¬ 
wick  ;  part  of  it  wras  covered  with  mofs  and  ling,  had 
a  peaty  furface,  about  fix  inches  deep,  and  produced 
little  or  no  grafs  :  in  all  wet  feafons  it  was  filled  quite  to 
the  furface,  and  often  overflowed,  with  wrater.  Some 
of  the  land  wTas  much  more  unfound,  deeper  of  peat, 
and  covered  with  mofs,  in  moft  parts  nine  inches  lohg  ; 
another  part  was  an  abfolute  bog  in  all  feafons. 

Having  dug  or  bored  wdth  a  large  auger  into  feveral 
parts  of  the  land,  Mr  Wedge  found  peat,  gravel,  and 
fand 'mixed,  and  a  quickfand  almoft  uniformly.  The 
quickfand  in  every  part,  after  getting  an  inch  or  twTo 
into  it,  feemed  almoft  as  fluid  as  wrater.  Judging  from 
this,  that  no  materials  for  a  drain  could  be  laid  in  the 
quickfand,  but  wdiat  it  wrould  immediately  bury,  he 
dug  a  trench  almoft  to  the  quickfand,  leaving  gravel, 

&c.  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  bear  up  the  materials  for  a 
hollow  drain  ;  thefe  materials  wTere  two  fides  and  a  co- 
verer  of  ffone,  wTith  a  peat -turf  on  the  top  to  keep  out 
the  foil.  At  every  feven  yards  forward,  by  the  fide  of 
this  drain,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  quickfand  as  deep  as 
it  would  permit.  From  thefe  holes  the  wTater  rofc  free¬ 
ly  into  the  hollow  drain,  and  was  by  it  difeharged  at  a 
proper  level.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
ffone  made  ufe  of  for  this  drain,  and  all  others  here 
mentioned,  was  a  red  fand  and  rag-ftone,  w’hich  eafily 
fplit  into  proper  fizes  for  the  purpofe,  and  is  very  du¬ 
rable  ;  it  coft  about  fixpence  per  ton  getting,  exclufive 
of  carriage.  The  drain  thus  formed  ran  on  the  whole 
rather  freely,  and  made  the  land  dry  for  a  fewT  yards  on 
each  fide  thereof,  but  was  far  from  having  the  effeft  he 
improperly  expelled  ;  for  it  evidently  appears  that  the 
drain  could  only  take  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  water 
from  fo  large  a  quickfand,  wrhich  it  did  not  penetrate 
more  than  two  inches  ;  and  that  it  could  drain  only  to 
its  own  depth,  or,  at  molt,  to  that  depth  in  the  fountain 
which  fupplied  the  quickfand.  His  purpofe  was  then 
defeated  ;  and  his  motive  for  mentioning  this  error  can-i 
not,  he  hopes,  be  miffaken. 
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Preparation  He  now  did  what  he  fays  he  ought  to  have  done  be- 
oi  Land.  £ore>  that  is,  he  examined  the  different  ftrata  to  a  greater 
depth,  particularly  on  the  bog,  and  at  the  upper  edges 
thereof,  and  found  the  bog  to  be  what  has  been  dcicri- 
bed  under  the  firft  clafs.  He  therefore  determined  to 
attempt  the  cure  in  the  manner  before  prefcribed  for 
that  clafs,  namely,  to  cut  through  the  whole  of  the  ftra- 
tum  (in  this  inftance,  of  quickfand),  through  which 
he  found  the  water  pafs.  This  he  effe£led  as  follows: 
The  fummer  being  dry,  and  favourable  for  the  purpofe, 
and  having  previou  fly  made  his  main  open  drain,  he  began 
his  main  clofe  drain  the  firft  week  in  June  1791,  three 
feet  wide,  on  the  declivity  near  the  edge  of  the  great 
bog.  In  the  firft  operation  he  dug  through  the  peat, 
the  hard  fand,  and  gravel  and  one  fpade’s  graft  (about 
nine  inches  deep,  and  feven  inches  wide)  into  the  quick¬ 
fand  the  whole  length  of  this  drain, .  wdiich  was  73 
perches,  of  eight  yards  to  the  perch,  in  length.  The 
drain  thus  dug  ran  copiouily,  not  lefs  than  60  gallons 
per  minute.  In  this  ftate  he  left  it  about  nine  days  : 
the  effeft  of  it  was  rapid,  both  above  the  drain  and  on 
the  bog  below.  Upon  examination,  he  now  found  about 
three  inches  on  the  top  of  the  fpade’s  graft,  which  had 
been  made  into  the  quickfand,  perfedly  dry.  He  then 
dug  out  thefe  three  inches  of  dry  fand,  to  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  drain,  three  feet  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  dug  out,  as  before,  another  fpade’s  graft,  from  the 
top  of  the  quickfand,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  drain 
as  poflible.  This  was  left  to  run  a  few  days,  as  before, 
and  had  the  fame  effeft,  namely,  three  or  four  inches 
more  of  the  top  of  the  quickfand  became  dry  and  hard. 
The  fame  operation  wras  repeated  again  and  again  with 
the  fame  effea,  till  the  purpofe  of  getting  through  this 
quickfand  was  completed,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  the  level  of 
the  main  open  drain  would  permit.  The  ftream  of  wa- 
ter  continued  increafing  during  the  whole  operation  ; 
the  bog  below  the  drain  was  quite  dry,  and  the  land 
above  perfeaiy  fo.  The  drain  wffiich  was  firft  made, 
and  continued  running  for  fome  time  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  main  clofe  drain,  became  gradually  dry  ; 
and  has  not,  fince  that  drain  was  finifhed,  difcharged 
one  Angle  drop  of  water.  Great  care  was  neceffary,  in 
making  the  main  clofe  drain,  to  keep  the  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  middle  of  it,  otlierwife  the  current  would  have 
undermined  the  Tides,  as  it  fometimes  had  done,  and 
caufed  them  to  fall  in.  For  this  reafon  it  wTas  necef¬ 
fary,  when  the  dry  fand  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
quickfand,  immediately  to  take  out  a  fpade’s  graft  from 
the  middle  thereof,  in  order  to  divert  the  current  from 
the  ftdes. 

The  main  clofe  drain  thus  made  w*as  three  feet  wide 
at  top,  about  nine  feet  deep  on  the  average,  and,  bevel¬ 
ling  a  little  from  the  top,  it  was  about  one  foot  ten 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  ftone  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  were  put  into  this  drain  in  the  following  manner : 
I .  Where  the  drain  went  through  the  quickfand  into 
the  ftratum  of  clay  below  it,  as  in  moft  places  it  did, 
the  bottom,  and  in  fome  inftances  the  ftdes,  wanted  no 
particular  fecurity  ;  but  where  it  did  not  go  quite 
through  the  quickfand,  which  the  level  of  his  main 
open  drain  in  fome  places  would  not  admit,  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  wTas  covered  half  an  inch  thick  with  ling  5 
then  peat  turfs,  one  foot  wide  and  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  were  cut  in  convenient  lengths,  and  placed  on 
their  edges  on  each  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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forming  two  ftdes  of  a  trough  of  peat ;  then  nde  ftones Preparation 

about  eight  inches  high,  and  a  ftone  coverer,  were  put,  ^ 

in  upon  the  ling  between  the  peat  turfs  ;  a  large  peat- 

turf,  near  two  feet  ivide  and  four  inches  thick,  was 

then  cut  and  firmly  placed  over  the  whole  :  this  left  m 

the  bottom  of  the  drain  an  open  fpace,  of  more  than 

fix  inches  fquare,  for  the  water  to  pafs.  T.  he  whole 

was  then  completed  by  filling  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

drain. 

In  this  way  the  author  drained  for  about  8oi. 
thirty  acres  of  land,  which  from  being  of  no  valup 
whatever,  became  worth  at  leaft  14  shillings  per  acre  of 
yearly  rent.  He  likewife  hollow-drained  nine  acres  by 
the  method  prefcribed  for  the  third  clafs  of  wet  land*. 

Thefe  drains  wTere  made  a  few  yards  below  that  part  of 
each  field  where  the  dry  and  wet  land  feparate,  about 
22  inches  deep,  with  fides  and  a  coverer  of  ftone,  and 
ling  on  the  top  of  it,  to  keep  the  earth  from  running 
in.  The  length  of  thefe  drains  was  880  yards,  and  the 
expence  of  labour  and  materials  three  halfpence  per 
yard.  The  drains,  in  wet  weather,  difcharge  a  large 
quantity  of  water  ;  and  will,  he  has  no  doubt,  anfwer 
the  intended  purpofe.  Thus  far  relates  to  land  in  his 
own  occupation. 

Nine  acres  of  the  land  in  the  earl  of  Aylesford’s  oc¬ 
cupation  was  almoft  an  entire  pulp.  This  bog  was  of 
the  fecond  clafs,  namely,  water  pafting  through  a 
a  quickfand,  and  confined  by  a  ftratum  of  clay  below*, 
and  another  ftratum  of  clay  above  it.  The  water  thus 
confined,  being  preffed  by  its  fountain,  and  forced  up 
through  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  clay,  had  formed  a 
bog  of  irregular  tnicknefs  on  the  furface,  in  fome  places 
fix  feet  deep,  in  others  not  more  than  tivo.  As  there 
is  a  confiderable  fall  in  this  land  from  eaft  to  weft,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  put  two  drains  into  it  ;  and 
this  appears  to  him  to  have  been  neceffary,  from  a  con- 
fideration  that  both  thefe  drains  continue  to  run  in  the 
fame  proportions  as  wThen  firft  opened.  The  manner 
in  which  thefe  drains  were  executed  was,  by  digging 
through  the  different  upper  ftrata,  and  as  deep  into  the 
clay  As  the  main  open  drain  would  admit  ;  then  dig¬ 
ging  or  boring  through  the  remaining  part  of  that  clay 
into  the  quickfand,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  yards, 
in  a  progreftive  manner. 

The  water  rifing  rapidly  through  thefe  holes  into 
the  clofe  drains,  has  effe&ed  a  complete  cure  of  this 
land,  every  part  of  which  will  now  bear  a  horfe  to 
gallop  upon  it.  Thefe  drains  difcharge  3660  gallons 
an  hour ;  which  is  much  lefs  than  they  did  at  firft,  as 
muft  be  the  cafe  in  all  bogs.  This  land  will  be  worth 
20s.  per  acre.  The  draining  coft  25I.  >  and  the  length 
of  the  under- ground  drains  is  eight  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  yards. 

Mr  Wedge  had  juft  finifhed  (January  1792)  drain¬ 
ing  another  piece  of  land,  about  forty-three  acres.  As 
this  was  intended  to  anfwer  tivo  purpofes,  one,  to  drain 
the  land,  the  other  to  give  an  additional  fupply  of  v/a- 
ter  to  a  mill-pool,  and  as  a  circumftance  arofe  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  which  frequently  happens  in 
draining  land,  namely,  a  hidden  alteration  in  the  po- 
fitmn  of  the  under  ftrata;  a  defcription  thereof  will 
not  probably  be  thought  tedious.  This  draining  was 
begun  at  the  level  of  a  mill-pool,  and  continued,  with¬ 
out  any  great  difficulty,  to  the  diftance  of  about  thirty- 
two  chains,  in  the  manner  before  deferibed  as  a  cure 
Z  z  for 
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Pof  Lrand°nfor  l'ne  feCOnJ  clafs  of  b°Sgy land  ••  but  at  or  near  that 
.  y  P^ce  the  under  flrata  altered  their  pofition  3  the  quick- 
land  which  conveyed  the  water  now  became  of  twice 
its  former  thicknefs  5  and  the  clay,  which  had  hitherto 
been  above  that  quickfand,  for  fome  diftance  difap- 
peared.  from  the  quickfand  thus  becoming  fo  much 
deeper,  he  could  not,  with  the  level  of  the  mill-pool, 
cut  through  it  5  nor  indeed,  from  the  wetnefs  of  the 
feafon,  would  fuch  an  operation  have  been  proper.  He 
therefore  continued  a  fliallow  drain  to  fome  diftance, 
making  fide-holes  into  the  quickfand,  which  ran  freely  3 
but  as  this  could  not  cure  the  whole  of  the  bog  below, 
he  branched  out  another  drain  (which  was  made  by 
the  method  defcribed  for  curing  the  fecond  clafs  of  wet 
or  boggy  land),  by  finking  a  clofe  drain  through  the 
upper  llrata  into  the  upper  clay,  and  then,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  on  one  fide  of  this  clofe  drain,  boring  a  hole 
with  an  auger  through  the  remaining  part  of  that  clay 
into  the  quickfand  3  and  at  every  eight  yards,  as  this 
clofe  drain  advanced,  ftill  boring  other  holes,,  in  the 
manner  before  defcribed  :  through  many  of  thefe  holes 
the  water  rulhed  with  great  rapidity.  The  waiter  dif- 
charged  by  thefe  drains  into  the  mill-pool  is  168  gal- 
lons  per  minute,  or  3780  hogfheads  in  a  day 3  which  is 
after  the  rate  of  1,379,700  hogfheads  in  a  year. 

About  fix  acres  of  this  land  were  always  found 3  a- 
bout  tweive  acres  on  the  north  fide  were  an  abfolute 
pulp,  and  the  remaining  twenty -fix  acres  very  unfound. 
The  whole  is  now  found,  and  will  wdien  cultivated  be 
worth  1 6s.  per  acre.  This  land  would  have  been 
drained  at  a  much  lefs  expence  into  the  main  open 
drain  ;  but  then  the  water,  which  was  much  wanted 
for  the  mill,  would  have  been  loft.  Thefe  clofe  drains 
are  in,  length  1452  yards,  and  coft  100L- of  which 
t8y  about  3  oh  ought  to  he  charged  tc,  the  mill. 

Braining  of  With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  land-locked  bogs, 
bof-s.  waich  are  often  fttuated  fo  much  lower  than  the  ground 

*  around  them,  that  the  cutting  a  main  drain  would 

coft  more  than  the  value  of  the  land  when  drained  3 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  with  a  view  at  once  cheaply 
and  effe&ualiy  to  relieve  them  from  the  fuperftuous 
moifture  which  renders  them  ufelefs  to  agriculture,  is 
the  following  :  A  fpot  in  the  middle  or  loweft  part  of 
the  bog  muft  be  fele£led,  towards  which  all  the  drains 
muft  be  ^  conducted,  as  radii  to  a  common  centre. 
When  this  central  fpot  is  properly  cleared  out  to  the 
top  of  the  clay,  or  retentive  fubftratum,  which  in  this 
cafe  muft  not  be  affe£led  by  water  from  below,  but 
only  by  furface  or  rain  water,  a  number  of  perforations 
inuft  be  made  with  the  auger,  to  give  an  outlet  down¬ 
wards  /for  the  water,  which  will  be  abforbed  by  the 
porous  flratum  below.  A  conduit  fhould  be  formed 
over  the  auger  holes,  by  loofe  ftones,  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  afterwards  filled  up 
by  any  rubbifti :  or  rather  auger  holes  may  not  be  fufft- 
cient  3  and  it  may.  be  a  preferable  plan  to  make  a 
large  pit,  or  well,  in  the  loweft  part  of  theT  bog,  dug 
through  into  the  porous  fubflrata.  This  pit  ought  to 
be  filled  with  large  ftones,  and  the  drains  from  the  reft 
of  the  field  conduced  to  that  fpot,  as  mentioned  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
Hertfordiliire., — u  If  a  pit  is  funk  20.  or  30  feet  deep 
in  the  middle  of  a  field,  through  the  Hertfordfbire  red, 
flinty,  and  impervious  clay,  into  the  chalk  below  3 
when  the  ufual  quantity  of  chalk  is  taken  out.  the  pit 
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fliaft  is  filled  up  with  the  flint  taken  out  of  the  chalk  Preparation 
and  clay,  and  the  top  drainage  of  this  part  of  the  field  of  Land, 
is  much  fhortened  for  ever  afterwards,  by  making  prin- 
cipal  drains  from  the  part  of  the  field  above  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  pit  terminate  therein,  as  the  fuperabun- 
dant  moifture  will  efcape  through  the  flints  in  the  pit 
fhaft  to  the  chalk  below.  And  if  a  drain  is  carried  in¬ 
to  a  limeftone  quarry,  it  is  feldom  neceffary  to  carry  it 
further. 

u  dells  or  hollows,  of  conftderable  extent,  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  impervious  flratum,.  and  from  which  there 
is  no  natural  drainage,  fuch  as  the  valley  between 
Mold,  the  fhir.e-town  of  Flintfhire,  and  the  adjoining 
high  land,  a  pit  about  four  feet  diameter,  and  13  feet 
deep,  more  or  lefs,.  as  the  cafe  may  require,  is  funk 
through  the  impervious  fuperftratum,  into  a  pervious 
ftratum  of  gravel,  and  the  rain  water,  and  that  of  fome 
adjoining  fprings,  are  carried  from  the  furface  thereby  y 
the  pit  is  railed  round  to  prevent  cattle  from  falling 
into  it.  .  I  muft  here  remark,  that  though  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  inftances  that  may  be  given,  the 
top  water  efcaped  through  the  pervious  fubftratum,  the 
effed  might  have  been  dire&ly  the  contrary.  I  there¬ 
fore  recommend  the  impervious  fuperftratum,  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  to  be  perforated  by  bore-rods,  as  the  hole  made 
by  them  is  eafily  flopped  up.” 

I11  Dr  Nugent’s  travels  through  Germany,  publi filed  German 
m  1768,  a  mode  of  draining  marfties  upon  ftmilar  prin-u^de  of 
ciples  is  defcribed,  as  having  been  pra&ifed  in  that  drainin£ 
country.  He  had  only  feen  it  perfoimed  on  moor!and4oc*e^ 
grounds,  though  it  is  alfo  fuccefsful  with  regard  to  ° 
lakes.  “  It  is  the  nature,  fays  he,  of  moors  in  general, 
that  beneath  the  turf  or  mofs  there  is  a  loam  which 
hinders  the  moifture  from  penetrating  3  and  this  in¬ 
deed  is  what  makes  the  marfii,  and  c aides  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  of  the  turf  or  mofs  :  but  this  loam  or  clay* 
is  onl\  a  flratum,  and  far  from  being  of  an  immenfo 
depth  3  under  it  is  generally  a  fand,  or  fome  other  fto- 
ny  or  loofe  foil.. 

“  Here  reafon  readily  informs  us*  that  a  middling?* 
morafs  may  be  drained  by  perforating  the  clay,  and 
thus  making  way  for  the  moifture  to  penetrate.  In  or¬ 
der  to  this,  a  pit  is  dug  in  the  deepefl  part  of  the  moor, 
till  they  come  below  the  obflnnfting  clay,  and  meet 
with  fuch  a  fpongy  ftratum  as,  in  all  appearance,  will 
be  fufficient  to  imbibe  the  moifture  of  the  marfh 
above  it..  Into  this  pit  the  ebbing  of  the  morafs  is 
conveyed  through  a  trench,  and  both  the  trench  and 
the  pit  are  filled  up  after  Jihe  firft  drain  with  largo 
broad  ftones,  fetting  them  edgewife,  fo  as  to  leave  in- 
terflic.es  for  carrying  off  the  water  3  then  fuch  ftones 
are  laid  over  breadthwife,  and  thefe  covered  with  loofe 
earth  like  that  on  the  furface  :  when  no  fuch  ftones 
are  to  be  had,  ftrong  piles  are  rammed  down  the  fides 
of  the  trench,  and  broad  boards  laid  acrofs  5.  and  thefe. 
are  covered  with  earth  to  a  height  fit  for  culture. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  great  expence,  the  pit  being  as 
near  the  morafs  as  the  water  will  admit,  and  the 
trenches  but  fhort  3  then  they  have  a  drain  unperceived, 
which  leaves  the  furface  of  the  trenches  for  the  plough  3 
and  in  middling  marfhes,  efpecially  in  fuch  moors  as  aie 
only  wet  and  damp,  this  method,  though  fometimes 
flow,  never  fails  taking  effed  3  and  many  trails  are 
thereby  made  ferviceable  to  the  farmer  or  grazier.” 

The  ivriter  of  the  Roxburghlhire  Agricultural  Report  RoxburV-T 

reprefentsflare,"1*5 
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Freparation  reprefents  himfelf  as  having  fuccefsfully  adopted  a  li¬ 
ef  Land.  milar  mode  of  draining.  In  that  part  of  the  country, 

’  fuch  of  the  wafte  lands,  as  are  capable  of  being  drained 
fo  as  to  become  arable,  have,  at  the  diftance  of  from  one 
to  fix  feet  below  the  furface,  a  large  flratum  or  feam 
•of.  a  black  flaty  or  metallic  fubftance,  generally  from 
20  to  25  feet  in  thicknefs.  Below  this  is  a  layer  of 
whinftone  rock  of  unknown  depth.  The  black  flaty 
or  metallic  fubftance  has  no  chinks  or  fi fibres,  and  is 
impenetrable  to  water  3  but  the  whinftone  rock  beneath 
It  abounds  with  chinks  and  failures,  and  will  fwallow  up 
any  quantity  of  water  poured  into  its  bofoun  The 
uppermoft  furface  of  the  foil  is  of  a  light  moffy  nature, 
upon  which  the  water  ftagnates  in  winter,  fo  as  to  fwell 
and  enlarge  it  to  a  confide  table  degree.  In  the  fpring 
months,  when  dried  by  the  fun  and  the  wind,  the  mofs 
becomes  tolerably  firm,  and  produces  a  coarfe  unpro¬ 
fitable  grafs,  mixed  with  fhort  heather  5  neither  of 
which  are  of  any  value  as  food  for  fheep  or  cattle*  In 
the  year  1784  the  writer  of  the  Report  ploughed  up 
20  acres  of  the  wafte  lands  of  the  above  defcription,  a 
part  of  them  being  lituated  on  a  level.  This  laft  part 
was  gathered  in  fmall  ridges,  and  ploughed  pretty  deep, 
and  the  ftones  removed.  Thus  it  lay  till  midfummer 
17855  but,  during  the  fpring,  the  lheep  and  cattle  were 
frequently  driven  upon  it  to  tread  it  to  a  firm  con¬ 
fidence.  At  midfummer.  it  was  gathered  up  again  5 
and,  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  hollows  of  the  ridges* 
a  pair  of  boring  rods  were  obtained,  which  were  put 
down  through  the  flaty  fubftance  to  the  whinftone  rock 
at  fundry  places.  This  efte£lually  anftvered  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  tops  of  the  holes  were  kept  open  with  bafkets 
of  loofe  ftones  over  them,  which  were  allowed  to  remain 
or  removed  at  pleafure,  as  the  weather  proved  more  or 
lefs  wet.  In  fpring  1786  the  land  was  in  a  condition 
to  fow  almoft  as  early  as  any  other  part  of  the  farm, 
the  winter  rains  having  found  their  way  down  into  the 
whinftone  rock  through  the  flaty  fubftance,  and  the  land 
fpeedily  became  and  continued  very  valuable. 
of  We  may  here  add,  that  the  inodes  of  draining  now 
quarriesand  hated  are  alfo  valuable  for  other  purpofes  than  thofe  of 
amines.  agriculture.  Quarries,  for  example,  and  marl  pits  may 
often  be  cleared  of  water,  by  cutting  off  the  iprings  by 
which  they  are  incommoded,  or  by  letting  down  the 
water  into  the  next  porous  ftratum.  The  lame  may  be 
often  done,  with  regard  to  deep  mines,  the  working  of 
which  may  frequently  be  thus  greatly  facilitated.  A 
•colliery,  for  example,  in  Yorkshire  had  been  -wrought 
for  feveral  years*  and  the  water  was  raifed  from  it  about 
*60  yards  by  a  fteam  engine.  The  proprietors  having 
bored  about  ten  yards  farther,  to  afcertain  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  a  feam  of  coals  ;  as  foon  as  the  boring  rods 
were  withdrawn,  the  water  from  the  works*  which  ufu- 
ally  ran  acrofs  that  place,  began  to  fink  into  the  holes 
made  by  the  rods  *,  and,  continuing  to  do  fo,  the  fteam 
•engine  became  ufelefs,  as  its  pump  had  no  ionger  any 
water  to  draw.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fituation 
was  higher  than  the  neareft  valleys,  or  the  level  of  the 
fea*,  but  this  example  fhows  of  what  extenfive  im¬ 
portance  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  above  inodes  of  draining  proceed  may  hereafter 
become. 

3*  Of  rendering  Mosses  fit  for  Cultivation. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  very  ferious  obftruc- 


tion  to  the  cultivation  of  large  portions  of  territory  arifes  Preparation 
from  the  exiftence  of  mofles.  It  is,  therefore,  of  much  ^  . 

importance  to  confider  their  nature,  and  how  they  are 
to  be  rendered  fertile.  193 

With  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  mofs,  the  Nature  and 
celebrated  Dr  Anderfon,  whofe  works  we  have  already  ori^m  of 
frequently  quoted,  advances  this  opinion,  that  mofs  is  amo  es* 
vegetable,  or  an  aflemblage  of  vegetables,  growing  or 
living  below,  while  at  the  top  it  is  dead.  Hence,  he 
diftinguifhes  mofs  into  two  kinds  *,  quick  mofs,  from 
which  peats  are  dug,  on  which  no  vegetables  grow,  arid 
in  which  no  animals  exift,  while  in  its  natural  fituation  y 
and  dead  mcfs,  which  frequently  covers  the  former,  and 
upon  which  heath  and  fog  and  coarfe  graffes  grow, 
and  infe&s  and  other  animals  are  found.  Mr  Head-  Cotnviunhc * 
rick  dates  various  objeftions  to  this  opinion,  fome 
which  appear  to  have  great  force.  Thus,,  it  is  °b-  J^/rhultvrt* 
ferved,  that  the  mofs  here  fuppofed  to  be  alive  below  V(q.  ii. 
the  foil ,  has  every  mark  of  utter  deadnefs  and  partial 
di Ablution.  When  tolled  about  in  a  very  dark  night, 
it  emits  light  like  half  rotten  wood,  giving  rife  to  fre¬ 
quent  terrors  in  thofe  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  peat 
bogs.  It  alfo  feems  a  ftrange  circumftance,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  to  fuppofe  that  a 
vegetable  fhould  grow,  ftiould  form  ligneous  fibres,  and 
acquire  inflammability,  without  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
or  conta6I  with  the  air,  during  any  period  of  its 
growth .  The  true  hiftory  of  the  origin  of  molTes  feems 
to  be  this  :  What  are  called  the  mofs  plants,  amount 
to  about  three  hundred  in  number.  They  are  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy,  and  are  capable  of  floiirifliing  in  the  mofl  cold 
and  bleak  fltuations,  providing  only  they  are  furrounded 
by  abundance  of  ftagnating  water.  Accordingly,  where¬ 
ver  water  ftagnates  in  a*  moderate  quantity,  they  grow 
up,  and,  by  fpreading  themfelves  around,  they  mcreafe 
the  ft  agnation.  When  they  have  arifen  in  this  manner, 
with  the  water  around  them,  to  a  conflderable  height, 
the  lower  part  of  their  ftems  being  continually  foaked 
or  macerated  in  water,  ceafe  to  vegetate,  and  give  forth 
their  juices  to  the  furrounding  fluid.  As  the  mofs 
plants  are  extremely  aftringent,  and  contain  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  gallic  acid  and  tanning  principle,,  the  mofs 
water  acquires  thefe  qualities,  or  becomes  aftringent,  ill 
a  great  degree,  and  prevents  any  procefs  of  putrefa&ioii 
from  taking  place,  or  the  ftems  of  the  mofs  plants  from 
fuffering  any  proper  proCefs  of  rottennefs,  or  chemical 
decompofttiom  Hence  it  is,-  that  mofs  water  has  fome- 
times  been  ufed  for  tanning  leather,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  liquor  of  oak  bark.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
the  ftems  of  the  mofs  plants  remain  in  this  manner  dead, 
but  prevented  frorn  rotting,  or  becoming  the  habitation 
of  animals  which  cannot  live  in  a  vegetable  aftringent 
liquor,  the  tops  of  the  plants  that  are  at  the  furface  of 
the  water  continue  to  grow7-,  or  new  plants  rife  upon  the 
fummits  of  the  dead  ones,  and  continue  their  afeending 
progrefs  5  the  whole  being  perhaps  a  fort  of  parafttical 
plants,  which  can  grow  upon  each  other. 

In  this  way,  a  mofs  proceeds,  rifing  higher  and  higher, 
till  from  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the 
declivities  in  it,  the  water  cannot  ftagnate  to  any  greater 
depth.  After  the  mofs  has  come  to  this  height,  its 
farther  growth  is  prevented,  its  plants,  unable  to  live 
or  grow7  without  abundance  of  water,  wither  and  die  ; 
the  upper  part  of  them  being  expofed  to  the  a£hon  of 
the  air,  iuffers  an  ordinary  procefs  of  decompofition,* 

7  v  o.  like 
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Preparation  like  otter  vegetable  remains,  and  is  converted  into  a 
.  °*  „andJ_.  fort  of  foil,  upon  which  a  few  plants  and  reptiles  are 
fometimes  found;  while  at  a  fmall  depth,  that  is  to 
fay,  below  the  furface  of  the  ftagnating  water,  the 
ivhole  ftems  of  the  ancient  mofs  plants  continue  mace¬ 
rated  in  their  own  liquor,  and  preferved  from  putre- 
194  fatftion  by  it. 

veflow^  There  are,  however,  two  general  kinds  of  moffes  ; 
inofs.  black  mofs,  and  whitiffi  or  yellow  mofs.  The  black 
mofs  is  originally  of  a  mahogany  colour,  but  fpeedily 
becomes  black  upon  expofure  to  the  air.  The  yeliow- 
iik,  or  foggy  mofs,  is  much  lefs  compaft  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  retains  a  light  or  yellowiffi.  colour  after  it  is 
dried.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  fuch  a  perfeft  Hate 
of  maceration  as  the  black  mofs,  has  lefs  variety  of 
plants,  and  is  never  fo  folid.  It  is  nfually  produced  in 
low  warm  fituations,  and  appears  to  have  grown  ra¬ 
pidly  ;  whereas,  the  black  mofs  is  moft  commonly  found 
in  cold  elevated  lands,  and  feems  to  have  confifted  of 
a  greater  number  of  lefs  luxuriant  plants.  Thus,  mofs 
may  be  regarded  as  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  timber, 
which  is  always  of  a  compa6I  grain,  and  clofe  texture, 
in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  climate  of  which  it 
is  the  producl,  or  rather  in  proportion  to  tile  length  of 
time  which  it  has  taken  to  grow. 

From  what  lias  been  here  dated,  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  underftand  the  mode  in  -which  modes  come  ori¬ 
ginally  to  find  an  exigence,  or  to  cover  a  piece  of  ter¬ 
ritory  in  any  country.  When  a  pool  of  water  is  fpee¬ 
dily,  or  in  a  ffiort  time,  formed  to  a  great  depth,  no 
mofs  appears  ;  but  when  a  gradual  ft  agnation  to  a  fmall 
depth  takes  place,  upon  any  fpot,  efpecially  in  a  cold 
and  expofed  fituation,  there  the  mofs  plants  (being  the 
only  ones  capable  of  fubflfting_  on  fuch  a  foil)  fpeedily 
grow  up,  and  occupy  the  place  of  every  other.  Though 
the  quantity  of  water  that  originally  ftagnated  there 
might  not  be  great,  it  is  increased  by  degrees,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  additional  obftruftion  produced  by  the 
roots,  ftems,  and  leaves  of  the  mofs  plants,  till  at  laft 
it  forms  a  bog  of  very  great  depth. — We  have  already 
mentioned  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  ftagnation  of 
water.  It  may  either  occur  in  confequence' of  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  quality  of  the  foil  making  it  tenaciouily  to  re¬ 
tain  the  falling  rains,  or  it  may  be  the  confequence  of 
fprings  or  refervoirs  of  water  pent  up  or  confined  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  by  an  incumbent  mafs  of  clay. 
Struggling  to  rife  up  through  this  clay,  it  will  wet 
every  part  of  it,  and  will  flowly  ooze  through  all  its  lefs 
adhefive  parts,  and  will  form  a  foil  fit  only  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  mofs  plants,  which  will  there,  by  obftru&ing 
the  departure  of  the  moifture,  which  is  conftantly  riling, 
in  the  courfe  of  years  rear  up  the  furface  into  a  complete 
and  perfeft  peat-bog. 

But  modes  not  only  arife  in  particular  fituatiens,  In 
confequence  of  thefe  operations  of  nature  :  They  are 
produced  as  the  refult  of  certain  exertions  of  human 
Mofles  pro-induftry.  In  almoft  all  our  moffes  in  this  country  great 
cutdn  hy  numbers  of  trees  of  various  forts  are  found .  They  remain, 
down  ^  ^e  the  inferior  parts  or  roots  of  mofs  plants,  infufed 

frrefts.  and  macerated  in  the  mofs  vrater,  but  not  rotted.  The 

trees  and  ffirubs  found  at  the  bottom  of  moffes  in  Scot¬ 
land,  exhibit,  perhaps,  the  whole  variety  of  the  native 
trees  and  ihrubs.  Of  trees,  are  found  the  oak,  the 
elm,  the  birch,  the  willow,  the  alder,  and  the  fir.  Of 
ihrubs,  we  find  the  hazel,  the  dwarf  willow,  the  gall 


Pra&ice;, 

plant,  and  laftly,  the  heath  plant.  This  laft  is  of  fo  Preparation 
hardy  a  nature,  that  it  often  continues  to  rife  upon  the  °l’kand. 

mofs  daring  the  whole  period  of  its  exigence.  Now,  - - ^"~r 

if  it  fnould  be  fuppofed,  that  at  any  time  extenfive  fo- 
refts  of  thefe  trees  were  fuddenly  cut  down  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  man,  they  would  undoubtedly  produce  a 
ftagnation  of  -water,  and  a  bleaknefs  cf  climate,  that 
would  render  the  fituation  fit  only  to  be  inhabited  by 
mofs  plants,  which  would,  therefore,  fpeedily  rife  up, 
and  form  a  peat-bog,  in  which  multitudes  of  trees  and 
ffirubs  would  be  found  foaked  in  their  own  juice,  and 
in  the  aftringent  liquor  refulting  from  the  maceration 
of  the  ftems  of  the  mofs  plants.  That  in  ancient  times 
old  forefts  were  thus  deftroyed  by  the  efforts  of  man, 
we  have  every  reafon  to  believe.  Not  only  in  this 
country,  but  alfo  in  England  and  Ireland,  there  are 
found  in  moffes  vaft  numbers  of  trees  Handing  with 
their  ftumps  ere£i,  and  their  roots  piercing  the  ground 
in  a  natural  pofturc  as  when  growing.  Pvlany  of  thole 
trees  are  broken  or  cut  off  near  the  roots,  and  lie  alono-, 
and  this  ufually  in  a  north-eaft  dire&ion.  People  who 
have  been  willing  to  account  for  this,  have  uiiially  re- 
folved  it  into  the  effeft  of  the  deluge  in  the  days  of 
Noah  ;  but  this  is  a  very  wild  conjecture,  and  is  proved 
falfe  by  many  unanfwerable  arguments.  The  waters  of 
this  deluge  might  indeed  have  waftied  together  a  great 
number  of  trees,  and  buried  tjiem  under  loads  of  earth  ; 
but  then  they  would  have  lain  irregularly  and  at  ran¬ 
dom  ;  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  the  trees  all  lie  length  wife 
from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and  the  roots  all  Hand  in 
their  natural  perpendicular  pofture,  as  clofe  as  the  roots 
of  trees  in  a  foreft. 

Befides,  thefe  trees  are  not  all  in  their  natural  ftater 
but  many  of  them  have  the  evident  marks  of  human 
workmanfhip  upon  them,, fome  being  cut  down  with  an 
axe  ;  fome  fplit,  and  the  wedges  ftill  remaining  in  them ; 
fome  burnt  in  different  parts,  and' fome  bored  through 
with  holes*  Thefe  things  are  alfo  proved  to  be  of  a 
later  date  than  the  deluge,  by  other  matters  found 
among  them,  fuch  as  utenfils  of  ancient  people,  and 
coins  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

It  appears  from  the  whole,  that  all  the  trees  which 
we  find  in  this  foffil  ftate,  originally  grewr  in  the  very 
places  where  we  now  find  them,  and  have  only  been 
thrown  down  and  buried  there,  not  brought  from  elfe- 
where.  It  may  appear  indeed  an  obje&ion  to  this  opi¬ 
nion,  that  moft  of  thefe  foffil  trees  are  of  the  fir  kind  ; 
and  that  Csefar  fays  exprefsly,  that  no  firs  gretv  in  Bri¬ 
tain  in  his  time  :  but  this  is  eafily  anfwered  by  ob- 
ferving  that  thefe  trees,  though  of  the  fir  kind,  yet  are 
not  the  fpecies  ufually  called  the  firy  but  pitch  tree  ; 
and  Crefar  has  nowhere  faid  that  pitch  trees  did  not 
grow  in  England.  Norway  and  Sweden  yet  abound 
with  thefe  trees ;  and  therp  are  at  this  time  whole  fo¬ 
refts  of  them  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  wild  upon  a  hill  at  Wareton  in  Staf- 
fordffiire  to  this  day. 

In  Hatfield  marfli,  where  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  the 
foffil  trees  are  now  found,  there  has  evidently  once 
been  a  whole  foreft  of  them  growing.  The  laft  of 
thefe  was  found  alive,  and  growing  in  that  place 
within  70  years  laft  paft,  and  cut  down  for  fome  com¬ 
mon  ufe. 

It  is  alfo  obje&ed  by  fome  to  the  fyftem  of  the  firs 
growing  where  they  are  found  foffil,  that  thefe  coun¬ 
tries 
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Preparation  tries  are  all  bogs  and  moors,  whereas  thefe  forts  of 
of  Land.  trees  grow  only  in  mountainous  places.  But  this  is 
v  founded  on  an  error  ;  for  though  in  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den,  and  fome  other  cold  countries,  the  fir  kinds  all 
grow  upon  barren  and  dry  rocky  mountains,  yet  in 
warmer  places  they  are  found  to  thrive  as  well  on  wet 
plains.  Such  are  found  plentifully  in  Pomerania,  Li¬ 
vonia,  Courland,  &c.  •,  and  in  the  weft  parts  of  New 
England  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  fine  ftately  trees  of 
them  in  low  grounds.  The  tv  hole  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  thefe  trees  love  a  fandy  foil  j  and  fuch  as  is  found 
at  the  bottoms  of  all  the  moffes  where  thefe  trees  are 
found  foflil.  The  roots  of  the  fir  kind  are  always 
found  fixed  in  thefe  j  and  thofe  of  oaks,  where  they 
are  found  foflil  in  this  manner,  are  ufually  found  fixed 
in  clay  :  fo  that  each  kind  of  tree  is  always  found  root¬ 
ed  in  the  places  where  they  ftand  in  their  proper  foil  j 
and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  they  origi¬ 
nally  grew  there.  When  we  have  thus  found  that  all 
the  fulfil  trees  we  meet  with  once  grew  in  the  places 
where  they  are  now  buried,  it  is  plain  that  in  thefe 
places  there  were  once  noble  forefts,  which  have  been, 
deftroyed  at  fome  time }  and  the  queftion  only  remains 
how  and  by  whom  they  were  deftroyed.  This  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  by  the  Roman  coins  found  among 
them,  was  done  by  the  people  of  that  empire,  and  that 
at  the  time  when  they  were  eftablifhed  or  eftablilhing 
themfelves  here. 

Their  own  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  when  their  armies 
purfued  the  wild  Britons,  thefe  people  always  fhelter- 
ed  themfelves  in  the  miry  woods  and  low  watery  fo¬ 
refts.  Caefar  exprefsly  fays  this  *,  and  obferves,  that 
Caflibelan  and  his  Britons,  after  their  defeat,  paffed 
the  Thames,  and  fled  into  fitch  low  moraffes  and 
Woods  that  there  was  no  purfuing  them  :  and  we  find 
that  the  Silures  fecrured  themfelves  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  when  attacked  by  Oftorius  and  Agricola.  The 
fame  thing  is  recorded  of  Venutius  king  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  who  fled  to  fecure  himfelf  into  the  boggy  fo¬ 
refts  of  the  midland  part  of  this  kingdom  :  and  Hero- 
dian  exprefsly  fays,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
puftting  their  conquefts  in  thefe  iflands,  it  was  the  cu- 
ftom  of  the  Britons  to  fecure  themfelves  in  the  thick 
forefts  which  grew  in  their  boggy  and  wet  places,  and 
when  opportunity  offered,  to  iffue  out  thence  and  fall 
upon  the  Romans.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was 
the  deftroying  all  thefe  forefts }  the  Romans  finding 
themfelves  fo  plagued  with  parties  of  the  natives  iffuing 
out  upon  them  at  times  from  the  forefts,  that  they 
gave  orders  for  the  cutting  down  and  deftroying  all 
the  forefts  in  Britain  which  grew  on  boggy  and  wet 
grounds.  Thefe  orders  were  pumftually  executed  y 
and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  at  this  day  we  can  hardly 
be  brought  to  believe  that  fuch  forefts  ever  grew  with 
us  as  are  now  found  buried. 

The  Roman  hiftories  all  join  in  telling  us,  that  whew 
Suetonius  Paulinus  conquered  Anglefea,  he  ordered 
all  the  woods  to  be  cut  down  there,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  generals  in  England  :  and  Galen  tells  us, 
that  the  Romans,  after  their  conqueft  in  Britain,  kept 
their  foldiers  conftantly  employed  iti  cutting  down  fo¬ 
refts,  draining  of  marfhes,  and  paving  of  bogs.  Not 
only  the  Roman  foldiers  were  Employed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  all  the  native  Britons  made  captives  in  the 
wars  were  obliged  to  afiift  in  it  :  and  Dion  Caffuis 


tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Severus  loft  no  lefs  than  Preparation 
50,000  men  in  a  few  years  time  in  cutting  down  the  .  ^aT1^~  t 

woods  and  draining  the  bogs  of  this  ifland.  It  is  not  '  ^ 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  fuch  numbers  executed  the 
immenfe  deftrudlion  which  we  find  in  thefe  buried  fo¬ 
refts.  One  of  the  greateft  fubterranean  treafures  of 
wood  is  that  near  Hatfield  j  and  it  is  eafy  to  prove, 
that  thefe  people,  to  whom  this  havock  is  thus  attri¬ 
buted,  were  upon  the  fpot  where  thefe  trees  now  lie 
buried.  The  common  road  of  the  Romans  out  of  the 
fouth  into  the  north,  was  formerly  from  Lindum  (Lin¬ 
coln)  to  Segelochum  (Little  Burrow  upon  Trent)., 
and  from  thence  to  Danum  (Doncafter),  where  they 
kept  a  Handing  garrifon  of  Crifpinian  horfe.  A  little 
off  on  the  eaft,  and  north-eaft  of  their  road,  between 
the  two  laft  named  towns,  lay  the  borders  of  the  great- 
eft  foreft,  which  fwarmed  with  -wild  Britons,  who  were 
continually  making  their  fallies  put,  and  their  retreats 
into  it  again,  intercepting  their  provifions,  taking  and 
deftroying  their  carriages,  killing  their  allies  and  paf- 
fengers,  and  difturbing  their  garrifons.  This  at  length 
fo  exafperated  the  Romans,  that  they  were  determined 
to  deftroy  it  j  and  to  do  this  fafely  and  effeftually, 
they  marched  againft  it  with  a  great  army,  and  en  ■ 
camped  on  a  great  moor  not  far  from  Finningly  :  this 
is  evident  from  their  fortifications  yet  remaining. 

There  is  a  fmall  town  in  the  neighbourhood  called 
OJlerJield  ;  and  as  the  termination  field  feems  to  have 
been  given  only  in  remembrance  of  battles  fought  near 
the  towns  whole  names  ended  with  it,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  all  the 
Britons  who  inhabited  this  foreft  and  the  Roman 
troops  under  Oftorius.  The  Romans  flew  many  of 
the  Britons,  and  drove  the  reft  back  into  this  foreft, 
which  at  that  time  overfpread  all  this  low  country.. 

On  this  the  conquerors  taking  advantage  of  a  ftrong 
fouth-W'eft  wind,  fet  fire  to  the  pitch-trees,  of  which 
this  foreft  was  principally  compofed  }  and  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  trees  wras  thus  deftroyed,  the  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  and  captive  Britons  cut  down  the  re¬ 
mainder,  except  a  few  large  ones  which  they  left 
Handing  as  remembrances  of  the  deftruftion  of  the 
reft.  Thefe  Angle  trees,  however,  could  not  ftand 
long  againft  the  winds,  and  thefe  falling  into  the  rivers 
which  ran  through  the  country,  interrupted  their  cur¬ 
rents  j  and  the  water  then  overfpreading  the  level 
country,  made  one  great  lake,,  and  gave  origin  to  the 
moffes  or  moory  bogs,  which-  were  afterwards  formed 
there,  by  the  workings  of  the  waters,  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  earthy  matter  from  them,  and  the  putrefaction 
of  rotten  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  and  the  vaft 
increafe  of  wrater  mofs  and  other  fuch  plants  which 
.  grow  in  prodigious  abundance  in  all  thefe  forts  of 
places.  Thus  were  thefe  burnt  and  felled  trees  buried 
under  a  new  formed  fpongy  and  watery  earth,  and  af¬ 
terwards  found  on  the  draining  and  digging  through 
this  earth  again. 

Hence  it  is  not  ftrange  that  Roman  w  eapons  and 
Roman  coins  are  found  among  thefe  buried  trees  •,  and" 
hence  it  is  that  among  the  buried  trees  fome  are  found 
burnt,  feme  chopped  and  hewn  and  hence  alfo  it  is  that 
the  bodies  of  the  trees  all  lie  by  their  proper  roots,  and 
with  their  tops  lying  north-eaft,  that  is,  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  a  fouth-wreft  wind  would,  have  blown 
them  dov/n :  hence  alfo  it  is,  that  fome  of  the  trees 
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Preparation  are  found  with  their  roots  lying  flat,  thefe  being  not 
of  Land.  cut  or  burned  down,  but  blown  up  by  the  roots  after- 
wards  when  left  Angle  •,  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
fuch  trees  as  thefe  fliould  have  continued  to  grow  even 
after  their  fall,  and  fhoot  up  branches  from  their  fides 
which  might  eafily  gro,w  into  high  trees,  ( Fhil.  Tranf. 

N°  27 5.) 

By  this  fyftem  it  is  alfo  eafily  explained  why  the 
mioor  foil  in  the  country  is  in  fome  places  two  or  three 
yards  thicker  than  in  others,  or  higher  than  it  was  for¬ 
merly,  fince  the  growing  up  of  peat  earth  or  bog 
ground  compofed  of  mofs  plants  is  well  known,  and  the 
foil  added  by  overflowing  of  waters  is  not  a  little. 

As  the*  Romans  were  the  deftroyers  of  this  great 
and  noble  fared,  fo  they  were  probably  alfo  of  the  fe- 
veral  other  ancient  forefts  $  the  ruins  of  which  fur- 
nilh  us  with  the  bog  wood  of  StafFordfhire,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Yorkfliire,  and  other  counties.  But  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  not  much  in  Wales,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  or 
in  Ireland,  it  is  not  tobefuppofed  that  forefts  cut  down 
by  thefe  people  gave  origin  to  the  foflil  wood  found 
there $  hut  though  they  did  not  cut  down  thefe  fo¬ 
refts,  others  did  j  and  the  origin  of  the  bog  -wood  is 
the  fame  with  them  and  with  us.  Holinlhead  in¬ 
forms,  that  Edward  I.  being  not  able  to  get  at  the 
Welflr  becaufe  of  their  hiding  themfelves  in  boggy 
woods,  gave  orders  at  length  that  they  fhould  all  be 
deftroyed  by  fire  and  by  tlie  axe  ♦,  and  doubtlefs  the 
roots  and  bodies  of  trees  found  in  Pembrokelhire  un¬ 
der  ground,  are  the  remains  of  the  execution  of  this 
order.  The  foflil  wood  in  the  fbogs  of  the  ifland  of 
Man  is  doubtlefs  of  the  fame  origin,  though  we  have 
not  any  accounts  extant  of  the  time  or  occafion  of  the 
forefts  there  being  deftroyed  $  but  as  to  the  foflil  trees 
of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  we  are  exprefsly  told,  that 
Henry  II.  when  he  conquered  that  country,  ordered 
all  the  woods  to  be  cut  down  that  grew  in  the  low 
parts  of  it,  to  fecure  his  conquefts,  by  cutting  away 
the  places  of  refort  of  rebels. 

The  tendency  of  our  climate  to  produce  in  cold  and 
damp  fituations  mofs  plants,  which  gradually  form 
•around  themfelves  a  liquor  which  is  the  enemy  of  all 
putrefa&ion,  may  be  confidered  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
ftance,  upon  the  whole,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
health  of  men  and  animals,  as  well  as  contributing  to 
other  valuable  purpofes.  In  confidering  the  nature  of 
mofs,  “  I  cannot  difmifs  the  fubjefl  (fays  Mr  Head¬ 
rick)  without  fuggefting  my  admiration  at  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  Providence,  in  having  provided  the  mofs  plants 
for  the  fituations  in  which  they  grow  :  they  afford  an 
immediate  fupply  of  fuel,  and  are  the  fource  from  which 
pit-coal  derives  its  origin,  though  trees,  and  all  the 
plants  which  abound  in  oils  and  carbon  alfo  contribute 
to  the  fupply  of  pit -coal.  Were  the  places  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  moffes  divefted  of  vegetables,  or  ftored  with 
vegetables  of  a  different  charafter,  they  would  become 
noifome  fens,  which,  by  the  emiflion  of  putrid  gaffes, 
would  Spread  all  around  them  peftilence  and  death. 
Moffes  emit  no  noxious  gaffes,  but  rather,  by  growing 
at  the  furface,  where  the  plants  are  a£led  upon  by  the 
fun’s  rays,  they  perpetually  throw  out  oxygen,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  falubrity  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  only  defect  with  which  they  are  chargeable  is, 
■forming  magazines  of  moifture,  which  by  its  exhala¬ 
tion  generates  cold,  and  fpreads  rheumatifm  and  inter- 
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mitting  fevers  among  all  the  animals  within  its  reach.  Preparation 
The  perpetual  evaporation  of  this  moifture  not  only  °1  Land, 
tends  to  chill  the  mofs,  but  it  defcends  in  hoar-froft 
and  mildews  upon  all  the  lands  that  are  lower  in  point 
of  fituation.  Thefe  laft  mentioned  difadvantages  are 
more  than  amply  compenfated  by  the  confideration 
that  mofs  is  not  only  an  inexhauftible  magazine  of  ma¬ 
nure  for  other  foils,  but  may  be  converted  into  a  moft 
fertile  foil  itfelf.  After  it  is  fo  converted,  none  of  the 
defe&s  already  ftated  are  any  longer  applicable  to  it.” 

This  gentleman  analyzed  chemically  fome  fpecimens 
of  mofs.  He  found  that  a  fmall  portion  of  Berklhire 
peat  of  great  hardnefs  exhibited,  when  pounded  in  a 
mortar  and  infufed  in  warm  water,  a  liquor  that  had 
fome  flight  marks  of  acidity  by  teft  paper.  Gypfum 
and  fulphat  of  magnefia  appeared  to  exift  in  it.  A  pu¬ 
rified  potafli  produced  an  abundant  precipitation  of  va¬ 
rious  fubftances.  A  portion  of  this  peat  being  burned, 
gave  forth  at  the  clofe  of  the  operation  a  fulphureous 
fmell  and  flame.  The  white  alhes,  after  fome  days, 
affumed  a  rufty  colour,  from  iron  contained  in  them. 

Being  wafhed,  the  liquor  appeared  to  contain  fulphates 
of  lime,  magnefia,  alumine,  and  iron.  Black  hard  peat 
of  Swinridge  moor,  in  Ayrlhire,  when  burned,  gave 
brown  allies  which  were  attrafted  by  the  magnet.  An 
infufibn  of  them  in  water  exhibited  no  mark  of  acid  or 
of  alkali,  and  the  ingredients  contained  in  it  appeared 
to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  Berklhire  peat.  Foggy  or 
yellow  peat  yielded  a  fmaller  quantity  of  allies,  which 
were  white,  and  did  not  obey  the  magnet. 

Mofs  water  obtained  by  fqueezing  light  peats  con¬ 
tained  gallic  acid  and  tanning  principle  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  Quicklime  appeared  to  be  the  moft  powerful 
agent  in  precipitating  every  fubftance  from  the  mofs 
water,  and  in  rendering  mofs  a  compaft  and  folid  fub¬ 
ftance  5  a  faft  which,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  has 
been  fuccefsfully  taken  advantage  of  in  pra&ice. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  trad  of  territory 
that  is  covered  by  mofs  may  be  reduced  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  plough,  or  rendered  lit  for  the  purpofes 
of  agriculture.  The  one  confills  of  altogether  remov¬ 
ing  the  moffy  fubftance,  or  the  whole  wrecks  of  the 
mofs  plants  that  have  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and 
endeavouring  thereafter  to  cultivate  the  fubfoil.  The 
other  mode  confills  of  converting  the  fubftance  of  the 
mofs  into  vegetable  mould  fit  for  bearing  crops  of 
grain. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plans  has  been  adopted  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mofs  of  Kincardine,  and  the  other  has 
been  fuccefffully  pra&ifed  by  Mr  Smith  of  Swinridge- 
-muir,  in  Ayrlhire  j  and  in  imitation  of  him  by  various  ^ 

other  perfons  in  different  diftritls  of  the  country.  To 
.each  of  thefe  we  lhall  give  attention.  1 96 

The  mofs  of  Kincardine  is  a  remarkable  traft  of  The  mofs 
ground  in  the  fliire  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  which  de- 
ferves  particular  notice,  both  as  a  topographical  curi-  ^Vyhul 
ofity  or  fubje&  of  natural  hiftory,  and  for  the  informa-  manlabouj, 
tion,  equally  uncommon  and  important,  which  it  af¬ 
fords,  refpebling  agricultural  improvement,  and  the 
promotion  of  induftry  and  population. 

The  mofs  of  Kincardine  is  fituated  in  the  parilh  of 
the  fame  name,  comprehended  between  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Teith,  and  in  that  diftrift  of  Perthlhire  called 
Monteith.  The  mols  begins  about  a  mile  above  the 
confluence  of  thefe  rivers  j  from  theq.ce  it  extends  fn 
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Preparation  length  about  four  miles,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth •, 
of  Land.  anc{  before  the  commencement  of  the  operations  (an 
account  of  which  is,  to  be  given),  comprehended  near 
2000  Scots  acres,  of  which  about  1500  belong  to  the 
eftate  of  Blair  Drummond,  the  property  of  the  late  Lord 
Karnes,  by  his  marriage  with  Mrs  Drummond  of  Blair 
Drummond. 

As  moffes  are  extremely  various  in  their  nature  ; 
before  entering  upon  the  improvements  made  in  Kin¬ 
cardine  mofs,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  fhort  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  mofs,  and  of  the  fubjacent  foil  which  is  the 
obiefl  of  thofe  improvements. 

"The  mofs  lies  upon  a  field  of  clay,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  thofe  rich  extenfive  flats  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  carfes.  This  clay,  which  is  one  uniform  homoge¬ 
neous  mafs  finking  to  a  great  depth,  is  found  near  the 
furface,  confifts  of  different  colours,  and  is  difpofed  in 
layers.  The  uppermofl  is  gray  ;  the  next  is  reddifh  * 
and  the  loweft,  which  is  the  moft  fertile,  is  blue. 
Through  the  whole  mafs  not  a  pebble  is  to  be  found.- 
The  only  extraneous  bodies  it  contains  are  fea-fhells, 
which  occur  in  all  the  varieties  peculiar  to  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Scotland.  They  are  difpofed  fometimes  in 
beds,  fometimes  fcattered  irregularly  at  different  depths. 
By  attending  to  thefe  circumffances,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  fea  has  been  the  means  of  the  whole 
accumulation,  and  that  it  was  carried  on  in  a  gradual 
manner  by  the  ordinary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
Upon  any  other  fuppofition,  why  fhould  there  not  have 
been  a  congeries  of  all  the  different  materials  that  com- 
pofe  the  furface  of  the  furrounding  heights  ?  But  to 
whatever  caufe  the  origin  of  this  accumulation  may  be 
afcribed,  certain  it  is  that  no  foil  whatever  is  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  vegetation,  or  carries  more  abundant  crops 
of  every  kind. 

The  furface  of  the  day,,  which,  upon  the  retreat  of 
the  lea,  had  been  left  in  an  almoff  level  plane,  is  every¬ 
where  thickly  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  oak  and 
birch,  many  of  them  of  a  great  fize.  Thefe  trees  feem 
to  have  been  the  firff  remarkable  produce  of  the  carfe  } 
and  it  is  probable  they  were  propagated  by  diffemina- 
tion  from  the  furrounding  eminences.  They  are  found 
lying  in  all  -  dire&ions  beftde  their  roots „  which  Hill 
continue  firm  in  the  ground  in  their  natural  pofition  y 
and  from  impreffions  (till  vifible,  it  is.  evident  they  have 
been  cut  wuth  an  axe  or  fome  fimilar  inflrument.  For 
the  cutting  of  wood*  the  two  common  purpofes  are,  ei¬ 
ther  to  apply  it  to  its  proper  ufe,  or  that  the  ground  it 
occupies  maybe  cultivated.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  how¬ 
ever,  neither-  of  thefe  ends,  had  been  propofed,  fmee  the 
trees,  by  being  left  juft  as  they  w'ere  cut,  w7ere  not  on¬ 
ly  entirely'  loft*  but  the  ground  was  rendered  totally 
unfit  for  cultivation.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
downfal  of  this  wood  mull  be  afcribed  to  fome  more 
extraordinary  caufe  *  and  to  none  more  probably  than 
to  that  expedient,  which,  as  we  learn  from-  Dion  Caf- 
lius  and  other  hillorians,  the  Romans  put  fb  extenfive- 
ly  in  practice  to  diflodge  from  their  forefts  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  as  already  explained. 

This  hypothecs  acquires  no  fmall  degree  of  force 
from  a  circumftance  that  occurred  in  May  1768,  when 
a  large  round  veffel  of  thin  brafs  and  curious  workman- 
fhip,  25  inches  in  diameter,  and  16  inches  in  height* 


was  difeovered  upon  the  furface  of  the  clay  buried  un-  Preparation 
der  the  mofs.  This  veffel,  found  upon  the  eftate  of^°  ~an 
John  Ramfay,  Efq.  of  Ochtertyre,  was  by  that  gentle¬ 
man  prefented  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  )  in  whofe  mufeum  it  remains  depofited.  for  pre- 
fervation.  And  in  >a  lift  of  the  various  donations  pre¬ 
fented  to  that  fociety,  publifhed  by  them  in  1782,  it  is 
there  denominated  a  Roman  camp  kettle . 

Between  the  clay  and  the  mofs  is  found  a  ftratum 
nine  inches  thick,  partly  dark  brown  and  partly  of  a 
colour  approaching  to  black.  This  is  a  vegetable 
mould,  accumulated  probably  by  the  plants  that  cover¬ 
ed  the  ground  previous  to  the  growth- of  the- wood,  and 
by  leaves  from  the  trees  thereafter.  The  difference  of 
colour  muft  be  owning  to  a  difference  in  the  vegetable 
fubftances  that  compofe  it.  The  brown  mould  is  high¬ 
ly  fertile  \  the  other,  efpecially  in  a  dry  feafon,  is  very 
unproductive.  The  crop  that  had  occupied  this  mould 
when  the  trees  were  felled  is  found  ftill  entire.  It 
confifts  chiefly  of  heath  ,  but  feveral  other  fmaller 
plants  are  alfo  very  diftingnifhable. 

Immediately  above  this  ftratum  lies  the  mofs,  to  the 
height,  upon  an  average,  of  feven  feet.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  different  vegetables  arranged  in  three  diftinct 
ftrata.  Of  thefe  the  firft  is  three  feet  thick.  It  is 
black  and  heavy,  and  preferable  to  the  others  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuel.*  It  confifts  of  bent  grafs  (ngrofisf. 
which  feems  to  have  grown  up  luxuriantly  among  the 
trees  after  they  w7ere  felled.  The  fecond  ftratum  alfo 
is  three  feet  thick.  It  is  compofed  of  various  kinds 
of  moffes,  but  principally  of  bog-mo fs  (fphagnum).  It 
is  of  a  fallow  or  iron  colour,  and  remarkably  elaftic.  It 
is  commonly  called  white  peat ;  and  for  fuel  is  confi- 
dered  as  much  inferior  to  that  above  mentioned.  The 
third  ftratum  is  compofed  of  heath  and  a  little  bent 
grafs,  but  chiefly  of  the  deciduous  parts  of  the  former. 

It  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  black.- 

By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  mofs  in  queftion  is, 
upon  an  average,  full  feven  feet  deep,  and  has  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  lain  undifturbed  fince  its  formation  :  this  is  call¬ 
ed  the  High  Mofs .  The  remainder,  called  the  Low 
Mofs ,  lies  to  a  confiderable  breadth  around  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  high  y  and  is,  upon  an  average,  not  above 
three  feet  in  depth,  to  w  hich  it  has  been  reduced  by  the 
digging  of  peats.  Thefe  are  formed  of  that  ftratum  of 
the  mofs  only  that  lies  four  feet  below7  the  furface  and 
downwards  the  reft  is  improper  for  the  purpofe,  and 
is  thrown  aftde. 

Before  the  introdufHon  of  the  plan  which  is  now 
purfued,  twTo  methods  chiefly  were  employed  to  gaim 
land  from  the  mofs.  iff,  The  furrounding  farmers  mark¬ 
ed  off  yearly  a  portion  of  the  low  mofs  next  to  their 
arable  land*  about  1  5  feet  broad.  This  they  removed 
with  carts  and  fpread  upon  their  fields,  fome  acres  of 
which  they  for  that  end  left  unfown.  Here  it  lay  till. 

I\lav  or  June  \  when,  being  thoroughly  dry,  it  W'as 
burnt  to  afhes  to  ferve  as  a  manure.  By  this  means, 
they  added  to  their  farms  about  half  a  rood  of  land 
yearly.  But  this  plan  proved  unfuccefsful  \  for  by  the 
repeated  application  of  thefe  afhes,  the  foil  wras  ren¬ 
dered  fo  loofe  that  the  crops  generally  failed.  2dly, 

Many  farmers  wTere  wont  to  trench  down  the  low7  mols* 
and  to  cover  it  furrow  deep  w  ith  clay  taken  out  of  the 
trench.  This,  though  commendable  as  an  attempt  to- 
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Preparation  Improve,  proved  likewiie  an  unavailing  method-,  be- 
of  Land.  caufe  [n  a  cfry  feafon  the  fupeiTicial  covering  of  clay 
retains  fo  little  moifture  that  the  crop  commonly  fails. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  cover  the  mo  is  with  clay 
brought  from  the  adjacent  grounds.  But  what  from 
the  neceffary  impoveriihment  of  tl^  ground  from  which 
the  clay  was  carried,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  mofs,  this 
•was  foon  found  to  be  impracticable. 

Draining  has  alfo  been  propofed  as  another  mode  of 
improvement  -,  and  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that,  by 
means  of  draining,  many  modes  have  been  converted 
both  into  arable  and  meadow  grounds,  which  in  the 
end  became  interefting  improvements.  But  in  a  mofs, 
filch  as  that  of  Kincardine,  this  method  would  be  in¬ 
effectual  ;  as  for  feveral  feet  deep  it  is  of  fucb  a  na¬ 
ture,  that  upon  being  dry,  and  divided  into  parts,  it 
would  blow  with  the  wind  like  chaff ;  and  when  thrown 
afide  in  the  operation  of  digging  peats,  it  lies  for  years 
without  producing .  a  fmgle  vegetable,  except  only  a 
few  plants  of  forrel. 

Hence  it  was  thought  evident,  that  all  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  this  mofs  muff  ever  prove  abortive  )  and  that  the 
objeft  to  be  had  in  view  was  the  acquifition  of  the  va¬ 
luable  foil  lying  underneath  }  to  which  end  nothing  lefs 
was  requifite  than  the  total  abolition  of  the  mofs. 

By  the  methods  above  defcribed  from  ioo  to  2CO 
acres  of  mofs  had  been  removed.  When  the  pre- 
fent  plan  was  introduced,  there  ftill  remained  covered 
with  mofs  from  1300  to  1400  acres  of  carfe  clay — >a 
treafure  for  which  it  muff  be  ever  interefting  to  dig. 

In  the  year  1 766  Lord  Kames  entered  into  poffef- 
fion  of  the  eftate  of  Blair  Drummond.  Long  before 
that  period  be  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mofs,  and 
often  lamented  that  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to 
turn  it  to  advantage.  Many  different  plans  were  now 
propofed ;  at  length  it  was  refolved  to  attempt,  by 
means  of  water  as  the  moft  powerful  agent,  entirely  to 
fweep  off  the  whole  body  of  mofs. 

That  mofs  might  be  floated  in  water,  was  abundant¬ 
ly  obvious  *,  but  to  find  water  in  fufficient  quantity 
was  difficult,  the  only  ftream  at  hand  being  employed 
to  turn  a  corn  mill.  Convinced  of  the  fuperior  con- 
fequence  of  dedicating  this  ftream  to  the  purpofe  of 
floating  off  the  mofs,  Lord  Kames  having  made  an 
agreement  with  the  tenant  who  farmed  the  mill,  and 
the  tenants  thirled  confenting  to  pay  the  rent,  he  im¬ 
mediately  threw  down  the  mill,  and  applied  the  water 
to  the  above  purpofe. 

In  order  to  determine  the  beft  manner  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  operation,  workmen  were  now  employed  for 
a  confiderable  time  upon  the  low  mofs  both  by  the 
day  and  by  the  piece,  to  afcertain  the  expence  for 
which  a  given  quantity  of  mofs  could  be  removed. 
It  was  then  agreed  to  operate  at  a  certain  rate  per 
acre  \  and  in  this  manner  feveral  acres  were  removed. 

But  this  was  to  be  a  very  expenfive  procefs-  The 
ground  gained  might,  indeed,  be  afterwards  let  to  te¬ 
nants  ;  but  every  acre  would  require  an  expenditure 
from  12I.  to  15I.  before  it  could  be  ready  for  fowing; 
fo  that  the  acquifition  of  the  whole,  computing  it  at  a 
medium  to  be  1350  acres,  would  fink  a  capital  of  near¬ 
ly  20,0001.  fterling. 

One  other  method  ftill  remained  *,  namely,  to  at¬ 
tempt  letting  portions  of  the  mofs,  as  it  lay,  for  a 
.term  of  years  fufficient  to  indemnify  tenants  for  the 
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expences  incurred  in  removing  it.  For  feme  time-both  Frcparat-'oa 
thefe  plans  were  adopted  ;  but  feveral  reafons  made  ot  Land, 
the  latter  preferable  :  1.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  ~v 

bad  was  fmall  \  and  being  alfo  uncertain,  it  was  very 
inconvenient  for  an  undertaker  neither  w  ere  there 
any  houfes  near  the  fpot,  which  occafioned  a  great 
lofs  of  time  in  going  and  coming  ;  but  when  a  man 
fhould  live  upon  the  fpot,  then  he  could  be  ready  to 
feize  every  opportunity.  2.  The  mofs  was  an  ufelefs 
wafte.  To  let  it  to  tenants  would  increafe  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  eftate,  and  afford  to  a  number  of  indu- 
ftrious  people  the  means  of  making  to  themfelves  a 
comfortable  livelihood. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  determined,  till  as  many 
tenants  fhould  be  got  as  could  occupy  the  whole  wa¬ 
ter,  to  carry  on  the  work  by  means  of  undertakers. 

But  before  proceeding  farther,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
deferibe  the  manner  of  applying  water  to  the  purpofe 
of  floating  the  mofs. 

A  ftream  of  water  fufficient  to  turn  a  common  corn- 
mill  will  carry  oft*  as  much  mofs  as  20  men  can  throw’ 
into  it,  provided  they  be  ftationed  at  the  diftance  of 
IOO  yards  from  each  other.  The  firft  ftep  is  to  make 
in  the  clay,  alongfide  of  the  mofs,  a  drain  to  convey 
the  wrater  :  and  for  this  operation  the  carfe  clay  below’ 
the  mofs  is  peculiarly  favourable,  being  perfe6Uy  free 
from  ftones  and  all  other  extraneous  fubftances,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  when  moift,  ilippery  as  foap  ;  fo  that  not 
only  is  it  eafily  dug,  but  its  lubricity  greatly  facilitates 
the  progrefs  cf  the  wTater  when  loaded  vTith  mofs. 

The  dimenfions  proper  for  the  drain  are  found  to  be 
two  feet  for  the  breadth  and  the  fame  for  the  depth. 

If  fmailer,  it  could  not  conveniently  receive  the  fpade- 
fuls  of  mofs  \  if  larger,  the  water  would  efcape,  leav¬ 
ing  the  mofs  behind.  The  drain  has  an  inclination 
of  one  foot  in  100  yards ;  the  more  regularly  this  in¬ 
clination  is  obferved  throughout,  the  lefs  will  the  mofs 
be  liable  to  obftru&ions  in  its  progrefs  with  the  water. 

The  drain  being  formed,  the  operator  marks  off  to  a 
convenient  extent  alongfide  of  it  a  fe£tion  of  mofs, 

IO  feet  broad  \  the  greateft  diftance  from  which  he 
can  heave  his  fpadeful  into  the  drain.  This  he  re¬ 
peatedly  does  till  the  entire  mafs  be  removed  down  to 
the  clay.  He  then  digs  a  new  drain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mofs  bank,  turns  the  wTater  into  it,  and  proceeds  as 
before,  leaving  the  mofs  to  purfue  its  courfe  into  the 
river  Forth,  a  receptacle  equally  convenient  and  capa¬ 
cious  ;  upon  the  fortunate  fituation  of  which,  happily 
forming  for  feveral  miles  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
eftate,  without  the  interpofition  of  any  neighbouring 
proprietor,  depended  the  very  exiftence  of  the  whole 
operations. 

When  the  mofs  is  entirely  removed,  the  clay  is 
found  to  be  encumbered  with  the  roots  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  ftanding  in  it  as  they  grew’,  often  very 
large  :  their  trunks  alfo  are  frequently  found  lying 
befide  them.  All  thefe  the  tenants  remove,  often  with 
great  labour.  Iri  the  courfe  of  their  operations  they 
purpofely  leave  upon  the  clay  a  ftratum  of  mofs  fix 
inches  thick.  This,  in  fpring,  when  the  feafon  offers, 
they.reduce  to  allies,  which  in  a  great  mcafure  enfures 
the  firft  crop.  The  ground  thus  cleared  is  turned  over, 
where  the  drvnefs  admits,  with  a  plough,  and,  where 
too  foft,  with  a  fpade.  A  month’s  expofure  to  the 
fun,  wind,  and  froft,  reduces  the  clay  to  a  powder 

fitting 
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Preparation  fitting  it  For  the  Feed  in  March  and  April.  A  crop  oF 
of  Land.  oats  {s  the  firft,  which  feldorn  fails  oF  being  plentiful, 
*—**>/**  *  yielding  From  eight  to  ten  bolls  after  one. 

In  the  year  1767  an  agreement  was  made  with  one 
tenant  for  a  portion  of  the  lowmofs.^  This,  as  being 
the  firft  ftep  towards  the  intended  plan,  was  then  view¬ 
ed  as  a  confiderable  acquifition.  The  fame  terms  agreed 
upon  with  this  tenant  have  ever  fince  been  obferved 
with  all  the  reft.  They  are  as  follow7 : 

The  tenant  holds  eight  acres  of  mofs  by  a  tack  of 
38  years  ;  he  is  allowed  a  proper  quantity  of  timber, 
and  two  bolls  of  oatmeal  to  fupport  him  while  employ¬ 
ed  in  rearing  a  houfe  ;  the  firft  feven  years  he  pays  no 
rent  ;  the  eighth  year  he  pays  one  merk  Scots  ;  the 
ninth  year  two  merks  ;  and  fo  on  with  the  addition  of 
one  merk  yearly  till  the  end  of  the  firft  19  years  ;  dur¬ 
ing  the  laft  five  years  of  which  he  alfo  pays  a  hen  yearly. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  the  fecond  19  years,  he 
begins  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  1 2s.  for  each  acre  of 
land  cleared  from  mofs,  and  2s.  6d.  for  each  acre  not 
cleared,  alfo  two  hens  yearly  :  A  low  rent  indeed  for 
fo  fine  a  foil  ;  but  no  more  than  a  proper  reward,  for 
his  laborious  exertions  in  acquiring  it. 

In  the  year  1768  another  tenant  was  fettled.  Thefe 
two  were  tradefmen  ;  to  whom  the  preference  was  al¬ 
ways  given,  as  having  this  great  advantage  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  that  even  when  deprived  of  wrater  they 
need  never  want  employment.  The  motives  that  indu¬ 
ced  thefe  people  to  become  fettlers  wTere,  ift,  The  pre* 
fpedl  of  an  independent  eftabliftiment  for  a  number  of 
years.  2dly,  The  mofs  afforded  them  great  abundance 
of  excellent  fuel;  to  which  was  added  the  comfortable 
confideration,  that,  while  bufied  in  providing  that  ne- 
ceffary  article,  they  had  the  double  advantage  of  pro¬ 
moting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  principal  object  of  their 
fettlement. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  inducements,  ftill  fettlers  of¬ 
fered  flowly  :  to  which  two  circumftances  chiefly  con¬ 
tributed:  1  ft,  The  whole  farmers  furrounding  the  mofs 
threw  every  poflible  obftrudKon  in  their  w*ay.  2dly,  By 
people  of  all  denominations  the  fcheme  was  viewed  as 
a  chimerical  projeft,  and  became  a  common  topic  of 
ridicule.  The  plan,  however  fupported  itfelf ;  and 
in  the  year  1769  five  more  tenants  agreed  for  eight 
acres  each  ;  and  thus  56  acres  of  low  mofs  were  dif- 
pofed  of.  From  the  progrefs  made  by  the  firft  fettlers, 
and  the  addition  of  thefe,  the  obloquy  of  becoming 
a  mofs  tenant  gradually  became  lefs  regarded  ;  fo  that 
in  the  year  1772  two  more  ivere  added ;  in  1 773,  three  ; 
and  in  1774,  one;  in  all  13  :  which  difpofed  of  104 
acres;  all  the  low  mofs  to  which  wTater  could  then  be 
conveyed.  As  water  is  the  main  fpring  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  every  tenant,  befides  the  attention  neceffary  to 
his  (hare  of  the  principal  ftream,  colle&ed  wrater  by 
every  poflible  means,  making  ditches  round  his  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mofs,  and  a  refervoir  therein  to  retain  it  till 
wanted. 

^  The  tenants  in  the  low7  mofs  having  now  begun  to 

raife  good  crops,  in  the  year  1774  feveral  perfons  of¬ 
fered  to  take  poffeflions  in  the  high  mofs,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  accefs  to  it  ftiould  be  rendered  practicable. 
The  high  mofs  wanted  many  advantages  that  the  low 
poffefted.  To  the  low  mofs,  lying  contiguous  to  the 
furrounding  arable  lands,  the  accefs  w’as  tolerably  good; 
but  from  the  arable  lands  the  high  mofs  was  feparat- 
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ed  by  300  or  400  yards  of  the  low,  which,  even  to  a  Preparation 
man,  affords  but  indifferent  footing,  and  to  horfes  is  t  ot 
altogether  impracticable.  The  low  mofs  is  in  general 
only  three  feet  deep  ;  the  high  mofs  is  from  fix  to 
twelve  feet  in  depth. 

It  will  appear  at  firft  fight,  that  without  a  road  of 
communication  the  high  mofs  muft  forever  have  proved 
unconquerable.  Without  delay,  therefore,  a  road  was 
opened  to  the  breadth  of  12  feet,  for  feveral  hundred 
yards  in  length,  by  floating  oft*  the  mofs  down  to  the 
clay. 

This  being  effeCled,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  opening 
given  to  admit  water,  in  the  year  177 5  twelve  tenants 
agreed  for  eight  acres  of  high  mofs  each.  In  confider¬ 
ation  of  the  greater  depth  of  this  part  of  the  mofs,  it 
was  agreed,  that  during  the  firft  19  years  they  ftiould 
pay  no  rent  ;  but  for  the  fecond  19  years  the  terms  of 
agreement  were  the  fame  as  thole  made  with  the  tenants 
in  the  low  mofs.  To  the  above-mentioned  tenants 
every  degree  of  encouragement  was  given  ;  as  upon 
their  fuccefs  depended,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  difpofal 
of  the  great  quantity  of  mofs  ftill  remaining.  But 
their  fuccefs,  however  problematical,  was  fucli,  that 
next  year,  177 6,  fix  more  took  eight  acres  each;  in 
1777,  one;  1111778,  four;  in  1779,  three;  in  1780, 
one;  in  1781,  one;  in  1782,  one: — In  all,  including 
thofe  upon  the  low  mofs,  42  tenants,  occupying  336 
acres. 

Though  for  fome  time  the  difpofal  of  the  high  mofs 
went  but  flowly  on,  it  was  not  for  want  of  tenants  ; 
but  the  number  of  operators  w7as  already  fufficient  for 
the  quantity  of  water  ;  to  have  added  more  wrould  evi¬ 
dently  have  been  imprudent. 

In  the  year  1783  Mr  Drummond  entered  into  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  eft  ate  of  Blair  Drummond,  and  went 
fully  into  the  plan  adopted  by  his  predeceffor  for  fub- 
duing  the  mofs.  At  this  time  there  ftill  remained 
undilpofed  of  about  1000  acres  of  high  mofs.  As 
wTater  was  the  great  defideratum,  it  w'as  determined, 
that  to  obtain  that  neceffary  article  neither  pains  nor 
expence  ftiould  be  wanting.  Steps  were  accordingly 
taken  to  afeertain  in  w7hat  manner  it  might  be  procur¬ 
ed  to  moft  advantage. 

Meam^hile,  to  prepare  for  new  tenants,  a  fecond 
road  parallel  to  the  former,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a 
mile,  was  immediately  begun  and  cut,  with  what  wa¬ 
ter  could  be  got,  down  to  the  clay,  1  2  feet  broad  and 
2670  yards  long,  quite  acrofs  the  mofs.  This  open¬ 
ing  was  previoufly  neceffary,  that  operators  might  get 
a  drain  formed  in  the  clay  to  dire6t  the  wTater ;  and  it 
was  to  remain  as  a  road  that  was  abfolutely  neceffary, 
and  which  relieved  fettlers  from  an  expence  they  wrere 
unable  to  fupport.  Thefe  preparations,  the  progrefs 
of  the  former  tenants,  and  the  projpeft  of  a  farther 
fupply  of  water,  induced  10  more  to  take  poffeflions  in 
in  the  year  1783  :  in  the  year  17.84,  18  more  took 
poffeflions;  and  in  1785  no  fewer  than  27: — in  all 
f  5  tenants  in  three  years  :  which  difpofed  of  440  acres 
more  of  the  high  mofs. 

As  the  introdinftion  of  an  additional  ftream  to  the 
mofs  w7as  to  be  a  w^ork  both  of  nicety  and  expence,  it 
was  neceffary  to  proceed  with  caution.  For  this  reafon 
feveral  engineers  were  employed  to  make  furveys  and 
plans  of  the  different  modes  by  winch  it  might  be  pro¬ 
cured.  In  one  point  they  all  agreed,  that  the  pro- 
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Preparation  per  lource  for  fumifhing  that  fupply  was  the  river 
t  of  Land-  Teith,  a  large  and  copious  dream  that  paffcs  within  a 
*  '  mile  of  the  mofs  3  but  various  modes  were  propofed 
for  effecting  that  purpofe. 

To  carry  a  dream  from  the  river  by  a  cut  or  canal 
into  the  mofs  was  found  to  be  imp  raft  icable  3  and  Mr 
Whitworth  (b)  gave  in  a  plan  of  a  pumping  machine, 
which  he  was  of  opinion  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  ex¬ 
tremely  well. 

Soon  after  this  Mr  George  Meikle  of  Alloa,  a  very 
fkilful  and  ingenious  millwright,  gave  in  a  model  of 
a  w7heel  for  railing  water  entirely  of  a  new  conftruc- 
tion,  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  invention  jointly. 
This  machine  is  fo  exceedingly  iimple,  and  a&s  in  a 
manner  fo  eafy,  natural,  and  uniform,  that  a  common 
obferver  is  apt  to  undervalue  the  invention  :  .But  per- 
fons  {killed  in  mechanics  view  machinery  with  a  very 
different  eye  3  for  to  them  fimplicity  is  the  firll  recom¬ 
mendation  a  machine  can  poffefs.  Accordingly,  up¬ 
on  feeing  the  model  fet  to  work,  Mr  Whitworth, 
with  that  candour  and  liberality  of  mind  that  gene¬ 
rally  accompany  genius  and  knowledge,  not  only  gave 
it  the  greated  praife,  but  declared  that,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  required,  it  wTas  fuperior  to  the  machine  recom¬ 
mended  by  himfelf,  and  advifed  it  to  be  adopted  with¬ 
out  hefitation. 

The  better  to  explain  this  machine,  two  {ketches  are 
annexed,  to  the  {Irffc  of  which  the  following  letters  re- 
ter.  The  explanation  of  the  fecond  will  be  found  up¬ 
on  the  {ketch. 

Plate  XIU.  Sluice  through  which  is  admitted  the  water  that 
moves  the  wheel. 

b,  b ,  Two  iluices  through  which  is  admitted  the 
water  raifed  by  the  wheel. 

r,  c ,  A  part  of  one  of  two  wooden  troughs  and  an 
aperture  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  above  water  is 
ponveyed  into  the  buckets.  [The  other  trough  is  hid 
by  two  flonc  walls  that  fupport  the  wheel. J 

d ,  d \  d ,  Buckets,  of  which  80  are  arranged  on  each 
fide  of  the  arms  of  the  wheels  i6o. 

e,  e ,  <?,  A  cidern,  into  which  the  water  raifed  by  the 
buckets  is  difeharged. 

Ji  f  Wooden  barrel  pipes,  through  which  the 
water  defeends  from  the  cidern  under  ground  to  avoid 
the  high  road  from  Stirling,  and  the  private  approach 
to  the  houfe. 

Sketch  fecond  contains  a  plan  of  the  cidern,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  filled  into  the 
buckets. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  the  extremities  of  the 
float-boards  is  28  feet  3  the  length  of  the  boat-boards 
10  feet.  The  wheel  makes  nearly  four  revolutions  per 
minute  3  in  which  time  it  difeharges  into  the  cittern 
40  hog  (heads  of  water.  But  this  is  not  all  the  wheel 
is  capable  of  performing  3  for  by  feveral  accurate  trials 
by  Meffrs  Whitworth  and  Meikle,  in  the  refult  of 
which,  though  made  feparately,  they  perfectly  agreed, 
it  was  found  that  the  wheel  was  able  to  lift  no  lefs  than 
60  hog  [heads  per  minute  3  but  that  the  diameter  of  the 
pipes  through  which  the  water  defeends  from  the  ci¬ 


der  n  would  not  admit  a  greater  quantity  than  what  Preparation 
they  already  receive.  of  Land. 

To  a  perfon  at  all  converfant  in  hydraulics,  the 
femblance  of  this  to  the  Perban  wheel  mud  be  obvious  : 
and  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  from  the  Perban  wheel 
the  fird  idea  of  this  machine  was  derived.  But  admit¬ 
ting  this,  dill  the  fuperiority  of  the  prefent  wheel  is, 
in  mod  refpe&s,  fo  confpicuous,  as  to  entitle  it  to  little 
lefs  praife  than  the  fird  invention.  For,  id,  In  the 
Perban  wheel,  the  buckets  being  all  moveable,  mud  be 
condantly  going  out  of  order  :  In  this  wheel  they  are 
all  immoveable,  confequently  never  can  be  out  of  order. 

2dly,  Indead  of  lifting  the  water  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fall,  as  in  the  Perban  wheel,  this  wheel  lifts  it 
from  the  top  of  the  fall,  being  from  four  to  Eve  feet 
higher  3  by  which  means  fome  additional  powrer  is  gain¬ 
ed.  3dly,  By  means  of  the  three  Unices  (tf,  arid  £,  bt 
bg.  1.)  in  whatever  btuation  the  river  may  be,  the 
quantity  of  the  water  to  be  raifed  is  fo  nicely  adjuded 
to  that  of  the  moving  power,  as  condantly  to  preferve 
the  rvheel  in  a  deady  and  equable  motion/  In  fhort, 
as  a  regulator  is  to  a  watch,  lb  are  thefe  fluices  to  this 
wheel,  whofc  movements  would  otherwife  be  fo  various, 
as  fometimes  to  carry  the  water  clear  over  the  cidern, 
fometimes  to  drop  it  entirely  behind,  but  feldom  fo  as 
fully  to  difeharge  the  whole  contents  of  the  buckets  into 
the  cidern. 

It  is  howrever  but  candid  to  remark,  that  this  machine 
labours  under  a  fmall  defccl,  which  did  not  efcape  the 
obfervation  of  Mr  Whitworth  3  namely,  that  by  raibng 
the  water  about  feet  higher  than  the  cidern  where 
it  is  ultimately  delivered,  a  dnall  degree  of  power  is 
lod.  To  this,  indeed,  he  propofed  a  remedy  3  but  can¬ 
didly  confefled,  that  as  it  would  render  the  machine 
fomewhat  more  complex,  and  would  alfo  increafe  the 
fri&ion,  he  thought  it  more  advifable  to  keep  it  in  it# 
prefent  date.  As  the  fame  time  he  jufhly  obferved,, 
that  as  the  dream  by  which  the  wheel  is  moved  is  at 
all  times  copious  and  powerful,  the  fmall  lols  of  power 
occaboned  by  the  above  circumdance  was  of  little  or 
no  avail. 

This  dream  is  detached  from  the  Teith  at  the  place 
where  that  river  approaches  neared  to  the  mod.  The 
furfacc  of  the  latter  is  about  1 5  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  former  3  the  cidern  is  therefore  placed  1 7  feet  ^ 
above  the  furface  of  the  dream,  fo  as  to  leave  a  decli¬ 
vity  fuihcicnt  to  deliver  the  water  upon  the  furface  of 
•the  mofs. 

The  pipes  through  which  the  water  defeends  from 
the  cidern  arc  compofed  of  wooden  barrels  hooped  w  ith 
iron,  4  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter  within. 

In  thefe  pipes,  having  been  conveyed  under  ground 
for  354  yards  from  the  cidern,  the  water  at  once  emer¬ 
ges  into  an  open  aquedud.  This  aqueduft,  which  wa3 
formed  according  to  a  plan  by  Mr  Whitworth,  is  con- 
ftrudled  wholly  of  earth  or  clay  3  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  water  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  mofs,  it  is 
for  nearly  two- thirds  of  its  courfe  elevated  from  8  to 
10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  grounds  3  the 
bafe  being  40  feet  broad,  the  fummit  18  feet,  and  the 

water 


(b)  This  gentleman  was  fuperintendant  of  the  London  water  works,  and  an  engineer  of  great  reputation  in 
England.  He  was  feveral  years  employed  in  Scotland  in  completing  the  great  canal. 
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Preparation  water  courfe  ro  feet  broad.  It  commences  at  the  ter- 
of  Land,  rnination  of  the  pipes  *,  from  whence  extending  above 
"" '  1400  yards,  it  dffcharges  the  wrater  into  a  canal  formed 
for  its  reception  on  the  furface  of  the  mofs. 

.  For  railing  the  water  to  this  height  there  were  twro 
reafons  :  ift,  That  not  only  where  it  tvas  delivered  on 
the  mols,  but  even  after  being  conveyed  to  the  mod 
didant  corners,  it  might  dill  retain  fufficient  power  to 
tranfport  the  mofs  to  the  river  Forth*  2dly,  That  re- 
fervoirs  of  a  fufficient  height  might  be  formed  in  the 
mofs  to  retain  the  water  delivered  during  night. 

In  confequence  of  Mr  Whitworth’s  advice,  a  con¬ 
trail  was  entered  into  with  Mr  Meikle  in  fpring  1787? 
and  by  the  end  of  O&ober  in  that  year,  the  wheel, 
pipes,  and  aqueduct,  wrere  all  completely  finilhed  *,  and 
what,  in  fo  complex  and  extenfive  an  undertaking, 
is  by  no  means  common,  the  different  branches  of  the 
work  were  fo  completely  executed,  and  fo  happily  ad- 
juded  to  each  other,  that  upon  trial  the  effeil  anfwered 
the  mod  {anguine  expe (Stations.  The  total  expence  ex¬ 
ceeded  lOOOl.  derling.  , 

To  induce  the  proprietor  to  embark  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  the  mofs  tenants  had  of  their  own  accord  pre- 
vioudy  come  under  a  formal  engagement  to  pay  the 
intered  of  any  fum  that  might  be  expended  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  fupply  of  water.  But  he  was  determined  they 
ihould  not  *  enjoy  by  halves  the  fweets  of  this  long 
wiffied  for  acquifition.  With  a  view,  therefore,  not 
only  to  reward  their  pad  indudry,  but  to  roufe  them 
to  future  exertions,  he  at  once  Jet  them  free  from 
their  engagement  \  nor  has  any  intered  ever  been  de¬ 
manded. 

This  new  fupply  was  a  mod  acceptable  boon  to  the 
mofs  tenants.  In  order  to  make  an  equitable  diftribu- 
tion,  the  water  railed  through  the  day  was  allotted 
to  one  divifion  of  operators  }  that  railed  during  the 
night  to  another.  To  retain  tne  ratter,  a  canal  WaS 
formed,  extending  almod  three  miles  through  the 
centre  of  the  mofs.  From  place  to  place  along  the  fides^ 
are  inferted,  duices  to  admit  "water  to  the  lefervoirs  of 
the  poffeffors  \  each  lluice  having  an  aperture^  piopoi- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  operators  to  be  fupplied  from 
the  refervoir  which  it  dlls.  For  the  water  raffed  through 
the  day  no  refervoirs  are  neceffary  \  as  it  is  immediate¬ 
ly  ufed  by  the  divifion  to  which  it  is  alloted. 

This  additional  dream,  though  highly  beneficial,  yet 
is  not  more  than  fufficient  to  keep  4^  raei*  condant 
work.  But  fuch  a  quantity  as  would  give  condant 
work  is  not  neceffary  :  the  operators  mud  be  often 
emoloyed  in  making  and  repairing  their  drains,  grub¬ 
bing  up  roots  of  trees,  &c>;  fo  that  a  quantity  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  give  five  or  fix  hours  work  per  day  to  the 
whole  inhabitants  is  as  much  as  would  be  wanted. 
But  as  the  quantity  procured  was  dill  infufficient  for 
this  purpofe,  a  fmall  dream  that  defeended  from  the 
huffier  o-rounds  was  diverted  from  its  courfe  and  brought 
into  the  mofs.  From  want  of  level  this  dream  could 
not  be  delivered  to  the  great  eft  advantage  j  namely,  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  mofs.  Y et  by  maxing,  at  a  confi- 
derable  expence,  a  drain  half  a  mile  long,  and  *  reler- 
voir  for  the  night  water,  it  was  rendered  of  much  im¬ 
portance  :  and  during  the  whole  winter  months,  as 
well  as  in  funnier,  after  every  fall  of  rain,  it  keeps  15 
perfons  fully  employed. 
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In  the  year  1787,  two  more  tenants  agreed  for  Preparation 
eight  acres  each  \  in  1788,  four  \  in  ry$9 1  i  *n  ,  „> 

1790,  four  tenants,  all  agreed  for  the  fame  number  of 

acres.  #  w 

The  whole  mofs  was  now  difpofed  o  d^fxeptV  h  a  t 
part  called  Flow  Mofs ,  which  comprehenJfa  about  \oo 
acres.  Here  it  is  twice  the  ufual  breadthl  fo  fluid  that 
a  pole  may  be  thruft  with  one  hand  to  lie  bottom  \ 
and  the  interior  part,  for  near  a  mile  brtfad,  is  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  all  the  reft  of  the  mofs.  Hi¬ 
therto  the  many  and  various  difficulties  that  prefented 
themfelves  had  been  overcome  by  perfeverance  and 
expence.  But  here  the  extraordinary  elevation  of 
the  morafs,  joined  to  its  great,  fluidity,  feemed  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  poflibility  of  admitting  a  ftream  of  water  * 
and  it  wras  the  general  opinion  that  the  mofs  opera¬ 
tions  had  now  arrived  at  their  ne  plus  ultra ,  and  that 
this  morafs  was  doomed  to  remain  a  nuifance  for  ages 
to  come. 

But  the  proprietor  had  now  advanced  fo  far  that  he 
could  not  fuhiTiit  to  retreat  :  and  he  confidered  himfelf 
as,  in  fome  meaiure,  pledged,  to  the  country  for  the 
completion  of  this  undertaking.  To  detail  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  pra£lifed  to  introduce  a  ftream  of  water 
into  that  morafs,  would  prove  tedious.  It  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  after  a  thoufand  unfuccefsful  efforts,  at¬ 
tended  ivith  much  trouble  and  confiderable  expence, 
the  point  at  laft  was  gained,  and  a  ftream  of  water  was 
brought  in,  and  carried  fairly  acrofs  the  centre  of  the 
morafs. 

The  greateft  obftacle  was  now  indeed  overcome  ; 
but  ftill  another  remained  of  no  fmall  moment,  namely, 
the  difeouragement  given  to  fettlers  from  the^total  ini- 
poflibility  of  ere&ing  habitations  upon  the  furface  of 
this  morafs.  To  find  a  remedy  for  this  evil  was  dif¬ 
ficult.  Happily  a  refource  at  laft  occurred.  This  was 
to  bargain  with  a  certain  number  of  the  old  tenants, 
whofe  habitations  were  neareft,  to  take  leafes  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  morafs.  But  as  fome  additional  aid  was 
here  neceffary,  it  was  agreed  that  1 2h  fterling  fliould 
be  gradually  advanced  to  each  tenant  till  he  fliould  ac- 
cOmplifh  the  clearing  of  an  acre,  for  which  he  or  his 
fucceffor  is  bound  to  pay  1 2S.  of  yearly  rent,  equajto 
five  per  cent .  upon  the  fum  advanced.  \v  hen  this  point 
{hall  be  gained,  they  are  bound  to  dffpofe,  as  moil  a- 
greeable  to  themfelves,  either  of  their  old  or  of  their 
new  poffeffion  \  for  which,  when  once  an  acre  is  clear¬ 
ed,  purchafers  will  not  be  wanting. 

In  confequence  of  the  above  arrangement,  during 
the  year  1791  no  fewer  than  35  of  the  old  tenants 
agreed,  upon  the  forefaid  conditions,  for  eight  acres 
each  of  the  flow  mofs.  Thus  1200  acres  are  now 
difpofed  of  to  1 15  tenants.  But  when  thefe  35  tenants 
ffiall  each  have  cleared  their  acre,  then,  according  to 
agreement,  35  additional  tenants  will  fpeedily  be  ac¬ 
quired  *,  and  the  mofs  will  then  contain  in  all  1 50  fa~ 

miliec.  , 

To  the  leafes  at  firft  granted  to  the  tenants  m  the  high 
mofs,  it  was  afterwards  determined  to  add  a  further  pe¬ 
riod  of  1 9  years  (making  in  all  57  years),  during  which 
they  are  to  pay  one  guinea  per  acre  *,  a  rent  not  great¬ 
er  than  the  land  is  worth  even  at  prefent,  but  greatly 
below  its  probable  value  at  that  diftant  period.  ^  I  his, 
it  is  hoped,  will  prove  to  the  tenants  a  fufficient  incite- 
3  A  2  men*. 
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PreparaticTi  ment  to  continue  their  operations  till  their  poffefhons 
°  an  *  are  completely  cleared  from  mofs. 

Having  now  gone  through,  in  detail,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ofs  of  the  colony  for  many  years  after  its  £ rft  fettle¬ 
ment  in  the  year  1767,  it  Hill  remains  to  take  a  gene¬ 
ral  view  of  the  effects  produced  by  that  ellabliihment. 

For  feveral  years,  at  firfl,  the  water  was  ufed  chiefly 
to  carry  oil  mofs,  in  the  forming  of  new  roads,  and 
preparing  refervoirs )  which  confiderably  retarded  the 
principal  objecl,  of  gaining  land.  Neverthelefs  there 
have  been  cleared  full  300  acres  of  excellent  land,  pro¬ 
ducing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  clover,  yielding  from 
fix  to  twelve  bolls  after  one. 

From  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  there  is  good 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  operations  will  yearly  ad¬ 
vance  with  greater  rapidity  \  efpecially  as  the  greater 
number  of  the  fettlers  have  only  of  late  begun  to  ope¬ 
rate.  Many,  befides  maintaining  their  families  other- 
wife  by  occafional  employments,  have  in  the  high 
mofs  cleared  in  a  year  one  rood  of  land  5  fome  have 
cleared  two,  fome  three  roods,  and  in  the  low  mofs 
an  acre. 

It  was  a  remark  often  made,  even  by  perfons  of  fome 
obfervation,  that  by  colledling  together  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  Kincardine  would  be  overflocked  )  and 
the  confequence  w'ould  be  their  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  parifh  :  for  as  the  bulk  of  them  were  labourers  not 
bred^  to  any  trade,  and  poffeffed  of  little  flock,  it  was 
iorefeen,  that,  for  fome  time,  they  could  not  afford 
to  confine  themfelves  folely  to  the  mofs,  from  which 
the  return  mull  be  flow  ;  but  behoved,  for  immediate 
fubfiflence,  to  work  for  daily  hire.  Happily  thefe  pre¬ 
dictions  have  proved  entirely  groundlefs  5  for  fuch  is 
the  growing  demand  for  hands  in  this  country,  that 
not  only  do  the  whole  of  thefe  people  find  employment 
whenever  they  choofe  to  look  for  it,  but  their  w^ages 
have  been  yearly  increafing  from  the  time  of  their  firfl 
eflablifhment.  In  fhort,  they  have  proved  to  the 
corner  where  they  are  fet  down  a  moll  ufeful  nurfery 
of  labourers ;  and  thofe  very  farmers  w  ho,  at  firfl,  fo 
Arongly  oppofed  their  fettlement,  now  fly  to  them  as 
a  lure  refource  for  every  purpofe  of  agriculture.  Still 
they  confider  the  mofs  operations  as  their  principal 
bufmefs  ;  none  pay  them  fo  well  5  and  when  they  do 
leave  it  to  earn  a  little  money,  they  return  with  cheer- 
fulnefs  to  their  proper  employment.  Many  of  them 
already  raife  from  10  to  60  bolls  of  grain,  and  have  no 
occafion  to  go  off  to  other  vrark  ;  which  will  foon  be 
the  cafe  with  the  whole.  Their  original  flock,  indeed, 
did  not  often  exceed  25I.  and  fome  had  not  even 
101. 5  but  what  was  wanting  in  flock  is  compenfated 
by  induflry. 

Of  the  whole  inhabitants  full-nine  tenths  are  High¬ 
landers,  from  the  neighbouring  parifhes  of  Callander, 
Balquhidder,  &c.  ;  a  fober,  frugal,  and  induflrious 
people,  wrho,  inured  to  hardfhips  in  their  own  country, 
are  peculiarly  qualified  to  encounter *fo  arduous  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  From  this  circumftance,  too,  arifes  a  very 
happy  confequence  )  that  wearing  a  different  garb  and 
fpeaking  a  different  language  from  the  people  amongll 
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whom  they  aie  fettled,  they  confidei  themfelves  in  a  Preparation 
manner  as  one  family  tranfported  to  a  foreign  land  :  ot  Land* 
and  hence  upon  all  occafions  of  ‘difficulty,  they  fly  ' 
w  ith  alacrity  to  each  others  relief.  Neither  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that,  from  their  firfl  fettlement  to 
the  prefent  day,  not  a  finglc  inflance  has  occurred  a- 
raongfl  them  of  theft,  bad  neighbourhood,  or  of  any 
other  mifdemeanour,  that  required  the  interpofition  of 
the  civil  magiflrate.  Nor,  however  poor  in  circum- 
flances,  has  any  one  of  them  ever  flooped  to  folicit  af. 
fi fiance  from  the  funds  of  the  parifh  appropriated  to 
.  lliat  purpofe. 

1  hough  few*  of  the  tenants  entered  with  a  large 
flock,  one  only  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  mofs 
from  incapacity  to  proceed.  Many  indeed  have  fpent 
their  fmall  flocks,  and  even  run  a  little  in  debt  :  but 
in  this  cafe  they  have  been  permitted  to  fell  their  tacks 
upon  the  following  conditions  :  ill,  That  the  purchafer 
fhall  be  a  good  man  j  2dly,  That  the  feller  fhall  take 
another  poffeffion.  By  this  manoeuvre  a  new  inhabi¬ 
tant  is  gained  5  while  the  old  one,  relieved  from  debt, 
and  aided  by  pail  experience,  recommences  his  opera¬ 
tions  with  double  fpirit  upon  a  new’-  poffeffion.  The 
monied  man  again  has  at  once  a  houfe  and  a  piece  of 
ground,  the  wxmt  of  which  chiefly  flartled  new  be¬ 
ginners. 

Some  have  even  made  a  kind  of  trade  of  felling  * 
infomuch,  that  from  the  year  1774  to  the  year  1792, 
no  fewer  than  fifty  fales  have  taken  place,  produ¬ 
cing  in  all  the  fum  of  849I.  flerling.  This  proved 
from  time  to  time  a  mofl  feafonable  recruit  to  the  co¬ 
lony,  and  gave  new  vigour  and  fpirits  to  the  wdiole. 

The  number  of  the  fettlers  is  produdive  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effed  ;  that  although  fome  are  generally  abfent, 
enough  Hill  remain  to  occupy  the  water  conftantly. 

In  a  favourable  day,  there  may  be  feen  hundreds,  men, 
women,  and  children,  labouring  with  the  utmofl  affi- 
duity.  The  women  declare  they  can  make  more  by 
working  at  the  mofs  than  at  their  wheel  5  and  fuch  is 
the  general  attachment  to  that  employment,  that  they 
have  frequently  been  difeovered  working  by  moonlight. 

Another  happy  confequence  arifing  from  their  num¬ 
bers  is  the  great  quantity  of  mofs  they  confume  for 
fuel.  There  are  in  all  1 15  families.  Each  family  re¬ 
quires  at  an  average  io.d argues  (c)  of  peats  yearly. 

Each  dargue  uncovers  a  fpace  equal  to  lofquare  yards 
of  clay  :  fo  that,  by  calling  peats,  the  mofs  tenants 
gain  yearly  about  6  roods  of  land. 

The  advantage,  too,  of  providing  their  fuel  with  fo 
little  trouble,  is  very  great.  They  require  yearly  1150 
d argues  of  peats  \  which,  as  each  dargue  wThen  dried 
and  flacked  is  valued  at  five  /hillings,  are  worth  287I. 

1  os.  flerling  ;  a  fum  which  othemife  mull  have  been 
expended  on  the  prime  cofl  and  carriage  of  coals. — 

Many  of  them  call  peats  for  fale  and  xool.  worth  are 
yearly  difpofed  of  in  the  town  of  Stirling,  the  village  of 
Dowm,  &c. 

Though  mofs  wTork  be  laborious,  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  amufing.  The  operator  moves  the  mofs  live  feet 
only  at  a  medium  ;  and  the  water,  like  carts  in  other 

cafes 


(c)  A  dargue  (or  darg)  of  peats,  is  the  quantity  that  one  man  can  call  and  two  can  wheel  in  a  day  to  the  field 
Where  they  are  fpread  out  to  dry.. 
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cafes,  carrying  it.  off  as  fad  as  it  is  thrown  in,  excites 
him  to  a&ivity.  Still  he  mull  fubmit  to  be  wet  from 
morning  to  night.  But  habit  reconciles  him  to  this 
inconvenience  \  while  his  houfe  and  arable  land  fill  his 
eye  and  cheer  his  mind.  Nor  is  it  found  that  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  (nulled  degree  in¬ 
jured  either  by  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  vicinity 
of  the  mofs. 

The  quantity  or  mofs  that  one  man  can  move  m  a 
day  is  furprifing  }  when  he  meets  with  no  interruption, 
feldom  lefs  than  48  cubic  yards,  each  weighing  90 
if  ones.  The  weight,  then,  of  mofs  moved  per  day  is 
no  lefs  than  43  20  dones.  A  cubic  yard  is  moved  into 
the  water,  and  of  courfe  carried  into  the  river  Forth 
for  one  farthing.  It  follows,  that  the  expence  of 
moving  48  cubic  yards  is  one  {hilling.  But  the  fame 
quantity  moved  to  the  fame  didance  by  carts  would 
cod  24  {hillings.  Hence  the  advantage  derived  from 
the  po {lability  of  floating  mofs  in  water,  and  the  gieat 
importance  of  having  water  for  that  purpofe. 

The  mofs,  when  ccntrafted  with  the  rich  lands  fur¬ 
rounding,  appeared,  cfpccially  before  the  improve¬ 
ments,  a  very  dreary"  fpot j  one  wide  unvaried  wild, 
totally  unproductive,  unfit  even  to  furnilh  fudenance 
to  any  animal,  except  here  and  there  a  few  wretched 
draggling  iheep.  Befides,  it  entirely  cut  oif  all  con¬ 
nexion  betwixt  the  farms  on  either  fide  }  among  which 
no  intercourfe  was  practicable  but  by  a  circuit  of  fe¬ 
ver  al  miles. 

The  feene  is  already  greatly  changed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  who  fome  years 
ago  redded  in  the  m6fs  5  alfo  of  their  cows  and  horfes, 
and  of  the  acres  gained  by  them  from  the  mofs,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  produce. 


Men  - 

Women 

”3 

Boys  - 

1 99 

Girls 

*93 

Total 

620 

Number  of  cotvs,  at  lead, 

ll5 

Ditto  of  horfes  and  carts 

- 

34 

Ditto  of  acres  cleared  from  mofs 

- 

300 

The  produce  in  bolls  cannot  be  exaCtly  afeertained  : 
but,  conddering  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  may  be  fairly 
dated  at  8  bolls  per  acre,  hide  2400  bolls. 

As  oats  are  the  daple  commodity,  the  calculation 
fliall  be  confined  to  that  grain.  According  to  the  fiars 
of  Stirlingfhire,  crop  179c,  carfe  oats  are  valued  at 
14s .per  boll,  hide  2400  bolls  at  14s.  is  1680I.  Of 
late  this  price  has  at  times  been  doubled. 

A  traCf  of  ground  fo  confideraple,  formerly  a  nui- 
fance  to  the  country,  thus  converted  into  a  fertile  field, 
filled  with  inhabitants,  comfortable  and  happy,  cannot 
furely  be  furveyed  with  an  eye  of  indifference  by  any 
perfon  whofe  mind  is  at  all  fufceptible  of  feeling  or  of 
public  fpirit. 

An  excellent  gravelled  road,  20  feet  wade  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  is  now  carried  quite  acrofs  the 
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mofs.  By  this  means,  in  the  fird  place,  a  fhort  andHej., 

eafy  intercourfe  is  edablifned  between  two  confide  r-  a 

able  parts  of  the  edate,  formerly  as  little  connected  as  it 
feparated  by  a  Jake  or  an  arm  of  the  fea.^  .  Secondly, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mofs,  to  whom,  nitherto,  all 
paffage  with  carts  or  horfes  was  impraaicable  for  at 
lead  one  half  of  the  year,  have  now  obtained  the 
effential  advantage  of  being  able,  with  eafe,  to  tranf- 
port  all  the  different  commodities  at  every  feafon  ot 
the  year.  This  road  was  entirely  formed  by  the  hands 
of  the  mofs  tenants,  and  gravelled  by  their  own  caits 
and  horfes:  a  work  which,  it  will  not  be  doubted, 
they  performed  with  much  alacrity  j  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that,  to  the  profpea  of  procuring  a  lading  and 
material  benefit  to  themfelves,  there  was  joined  the 
additional  inducement  of  receiving  an  immediate  fup- 
ply  of  money,  the  whole  being  done  at  the  proprietoi  s 
expence. 

The  poffeflions  are  laid  off  in  the  manner  bed  fitted 
for  the  operations  j  and  are  divided  by  lanes  running 
in  draight  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  Parallel  to* 
thefe  again  the  drains  are  carried  \  and  this  draight 
direction  greatly  facilitates  the  progrefs  of  the  water 
with  its  load  of  mofs.  Upon  the  bank  of  mofs  front¬ 
ing  the  lanes,  the  operation  of  floating  is  begun j  and 
twenty  or  thirty  people  are  fometimes  feen  heaving 
mofs  into  the  fame  drain.  That  the  water  may  be 
the  more  conveniently  applied,  the  lanes  include  be¬ 
tween  them  the  breadth  of  two  poffeflions  only.  Flie 
new  houfes  are  created  upon  each  fide  of  thefe  lanes 
at  the  didance  of  100  yards  from  each  other. 

Before  the  formation  of  lanes  and  roads,  and  \vhile 
yet  no  ground  was  cleared,  the  fird  fettlers  tvere  obliged 
to  ere£t  their  houfes  upon  the  furface  of  the  mofs.  Its 
foftnefs  denied  all  accefs  to  donesj  which,  tat  any  rate, 
are  at  fuch  a  didance  as  would  render  them  too  ex- 
penfive.  Settlers,  therefore,  wTere  obliged  to  condruft 
their  houfes  of  other  materials.  Upon  the  low  mofs 
there  is  found  for  this  purpofe  great  plenty  of  fod  or 
turf,  which  accordingly  the  tenants  ufe  for  the  walls 
of  their  houfes.  For  the  rudenefs  of  the  fabric  nature 
in  fome  meafure  compeiifates,  by  overfpreading  the 
outfide  with  a  luxuriant  coating  of  heath  and  other 
mooriih  plants,  which  have  a  very  piaurefque  appear¬ 
ance.  .  r  . 

But  upon  the  high  mofs  there  is  no  fod  to  be  iound. 
There  the  tenant  mud  go  differently  to  work.  Ha¬ 
ving  cliofen  a  proper  fituation  for  his  houfe,  he  fird 
digs  four  trenches  down  to  the  clay,  fo  as  to  feparate 
from  the  red  of  the  mofs  a  folid  mals,  containing  an 
oblong  re&angular  area,  fufficiently  large  for  his  in¬ 
tended  houfe.  This  being  done,  he  then  (coops  out 
the  middle  of  the  mafs,  leaving  on  all  fides  the  thick- 
nefs  of  three  feet  for  walls  >  over  which  he  throws  a 
roof,  fuch  as  that  by  which  other  cottages  are  com¬ 
monly  covered.  r  , 

Upon  the  fofteft  parts  of  the  mofs,  even  theie  walls 
cannot  be  obtained.  In  fuch  places  the  houfes  are 
built  with  peat  dug  out  of  the  mofs,  and  clofely  com 
preffed  together  while  in  a  humid  date  (d).  It  is  ne 


(D)  This  does  not  apply  to  the  morafs,  upon  the  furface  of  which,  it  has  already  been  obfexved,  it  is  in* 
joffible  to  ered  houfes  in  any  fhape* 
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even  to  lay  upon  the  furface  a  platform  of 
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boards  to  prevent  the  walls  from  finking  ;  ‘which  they 
have  frequently  done  when  that  precaution  was  ne- 
gle6led.  After  all,  to  ftamp  with  the  foot  will  (hake 
the  whole  fabric  as  well  as  the  mofs  for  fifty  yards 
around.  This,  at  firft,  ftartled  the  people  a- good  deal ; 
but  cuftom  foon  rendered  it  familiar. 

The  colonifts  have  now  made  confiderable  advance¬ 
ment  in  rearing  better  habitations  for  their  comfort 
and  convenience.  Their  huts  of  turf  are  but  tempo¬ 
rary  lodgings.  As  foon  as  they  have  cleared  a  little 
ground,  they  build  houfes  of  bride  :  when  the  proprie¬ 
tor  a  fecond  time  furnifhes  them  with  timber  gratis. 
It  has  alfo  been  found  neceffary  to  relieve  them  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  payment  of  the  burdenfome  tax  upon 
bricks  ;  a  tax  which  furely  was  never  intended  to  fall 
on  fuch  poor  induftrious  adventurers;  and  which,  with¬ 
out  this  afliftance,  would  have  proved  a  molt  effectual 
bar  to  the  employment  of  thefe  materials. 

There  are  now  ere&ed  in  the  mofs  69  brick  houfes, 
fubff antially  built  with  lime.  The  total  expence  a- 
mounted  to  1033I.  fferling.  And  it  is  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  circumffance,  that  the  money  expended  upon 
thefe  houfes  is  moftly  kept  in  circulation  among  the 
inhabitants  themfelves  ;  for  as  a  number  of  them  have 
learned  not  only  to  manufadlure  but  alfo  to  build 
bricks,  and  as  others  who  have  horfes  and  carts  fur- 
nifti  the  carriage  of  lime  and  coals,  they  thus  inter¬ 
change  fervices  with  each  other. 

With  a  view  to  excite  the  exertion  of  the  colonifts, 
the  following  premiums  were  alfo  offered:  1.  To 
the  perfon  who  lhall  in  the  fpace  of  one  year  remove 
the  greateft  quantity  of  mofs  down  to  the  clay,  a  plough 
of  the  beft  conftru&ion.  2.  To  the  perfon  who  lhall 
remove  the  next  greateft;  quantity,  a  pair  of  harrows  of 
the  beft  kind.  3.  For  the  next  greateft  quantity,  a 
fpade  of  the  beft  kind,  and  lolb.  of  red  clover  feed. 
But  as  thefe  premiums,  if  contefted  for  by  the  whole  in¬ 
habitants,  could  reach  but  a  very  few  of  the  number, 
they  were  therefore  divided  into  fix  diftritfs  according 
to  their  fituation ;  and  the  above  premiums  were  offered 
to  each  diftriCt. 

The  eftablilhment  of  this  colony  was  no  doubt  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  confiderable  fliare  of  expence  and 
difficulty  ;  for  the  undertaking  was  altogether  new, 
and  there  were  many  prejudices  againft  it,  which  it 
was  ncceffary  to  overcome.  At  the  fame  time  it  rvas 
noble  and  interefting  ;  it  was  to  make  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  private  property :  it  was  to  increafe  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  and  to  give  bread  to  a  number 
of  people  ;  many  of  whom  having  been  turned  out  of 
their  farms  and  cottaries  in  the  Highlands,  might  other- 
wife,  by  emigration,  have  been  loft  to  their  country ; 
and  that  too  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  great  en¬ 
largement  of  farms,  depopulation  prevails  but  too 
much  even  in  the  lowT  countries.  And  it  was  to  add 
to  the  arable  lands  of  the  kingdom,  making  many 
thoufand  bolls  of  grain  to  grow  where  none  ever  grew 
before. 

Thefe  confiderations  have  hitherto  preponderated 
with  the  proprietors  againft  the  various  obftacles  that 
prelent  themfelves  to  the  execution  of  fo  extenfive  an 
undertaking.  Should  their  example  tend  in  any  de¬ 
gree  to  ftimulate  others,  who  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
England  poffefs  much  ground  equally  ufelefs  to  the 
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country,  to  commence  funilar  improvements,  it  would  Preparation 
be  a  moft  grateful  confideration  fuperadded  to  the  of  Land., 
pleafure  already  arifing  from  the  progrefs  of  the  infant 
colony. 

Alter  all,  it  will  probably  hereafter  be  thought,  that 
the  great  efforts  of  ingenuity,  and  of  perfevering  in- 
duffry,  which  were  requifite  in  the  above  operation, 
might  all  have  been  avoided,  and  the  work  much  eafier 
performed,  had  the  art  been  found  out  of  converting 
mofs  into  fruitful  foil,  according  to  the  plan  pradtifed, 
and  undoubtedly  brought  to  great  perfedlion  in  Ayr-  t  ^ 
fhire,  by  the  gentleman  already  mentioned,  John  Smith,  Mr  Smith’* 
Efq.  of  Swinridge  Muir,  near  Reith.  On  a  part  of  amo(R  of 
mofs  in  this  gentleman’s  property,  a  quantity  of  lime  imProvin3 
had  been  fpread  in  confequence  of  the  miring  of  fome™0**’ 
carts  in  wet  weather ;  to  relieve  which,  their  load  was 
laid  ov^r  the  ground  in  their  neighbourhood,  though 
this  was  accounted  at  that  period  an  abfurd  operation, 
as  it  was  believed  that  lime  would  have  the  effetft  of 
confuming  and  rendering  molly  ground  ufelefsfor  ever. 

The  proprietor,  Mr  Smith,  was  then  in  the  army,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  American  wrar.  On  returning 
home  the  fucceeding  fummer,  and  being  informed  of 
the  accident,  he  w*as  furprifed  to  find  that  as  good  a 
crop  grew  upon  the  patch  of  mofs  on  which  the  lime 
had  been  fcattered,  as  upon  another  fpot  that  had  been 
pared  and  burned,  in  confequence  of  inftru&ions  that 
he  had  tranfmitted  home  for  that  purpofe,  from  having 
perufed  fome  treatifes  in  which  burning  of  mofs  was  re¬ 
commended.  He  alfo  remarked,  that  upon  the  places 
which  had  neither  been  burned  nor  limed,  nothing 
grevT,  and  that  the  crop  upon  the  burned  foil  ivas  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  where  the  lime  had  been  laid,  being  al- 
moft  choked  with  forrel.  Mr  Smith  purfued  the  hint 
thus  obtained  :  He  reclaimed  by  means  of  lime  every 
portion  of  mofs  in  his  own  poffeffion,  and  having  fatis- 
fied  his  tenants  of  the  utility  of  the  praClice,  he  allowed 
them  to  dig  limeftone  gratis,  and  gave  them  the  refufe 
of  his  coal  at  prime  coft  to  burn  it.  Thus,  in  a  ftiort 
time,  every  part  of  the  mofs  upon  his  eftate  vTas  redu¬ 
ced  under  cultivation,  and  rendered  highly  valuable. 

When  Mr  Smith  began  his  operations,  he  met  the 
fate  of  innovators  in  agriculture,  that  is,  he  was  ridi* 
culed  by  all  his  neighbours.  His  fuccefs,  however,  at 
length  made  fome  converts,  and  though  the  newfyftem  at 
firff  advanced  {lowly,  it  w’tis  at  laft  univerfally  approved 
of,  and  extenfively  imitated.  The  refult  has  been,  that 
wrhat  w'as  once  the  worft  land  in  the  country,  is  now 
become  the  moft  -productive  and  fertile. 

The  following  is  a  concife  ftatement  of  Mr  Smith’s 
pradice,  and  confequently  of  the  Ayrfhire  praCtice,  of 
aCtually  converting  mofs  into  vegetable  mould,  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  rich  crops  of  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  &c. 
which  we  (hall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr  Headrick. 

“  I  •  When  they  enter  upon  the  improvement  of  a  Conmuntt#- 
nlofs  in  its  natural  ftate,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is,  tfons  to  the 
to  mark  and  cut  main  cr  mafter  drains,  tight  feet  in  Board  °f 
width,  by  four  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  declining  to^^**** 
twro  and  a  half  at  bottom;  thefe  coft  is./>er£all  of  *  l* 
fix  Scots  ells.  In  fome  inftances,  it  will  be  found  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  cut  thofe  drains  much  deeper,  confequently 
at  a  greater  expence.  Thefe  drains  almoft  in  every  in- 
ftance  can  be,  and  are  fo  conduced,  as  to  divide  the  held 
into  regular  and  proper  enclofures.  They  always  make 
it  a  rule  to  finifh  off  as  much  of  a  drain  as  they  havd 

•  broken 
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Preparation  broken  up,  before  they  leave  it  at  night;  becaufe,  if 
of  Land.  a  part  is  left  dug,  fuppofe  half  way,  the  oozing  of  wa~ 

a - -  ter  fr0m  the  Tides  would  render  the  bottom  fo  foft, 

that  they  could  neither  {land  upon  it  nor  lift  it  with 
the  fpade.  When  the  mofs  is  fo  very  foft,  that  the 
preifure  of  what  is  thrown  out  of  the  drain  may  caufe 
its  Tides  to  fall  in  again,  they  throw  the  clods  from  the 
drain  a  confiderable  way  back,  and  fometimes  have  a 
man  to  throw  them  llill  further  back,  by  a  fpade  or 
the  hand  :  for  this  reafon  too,  they  always  throw  the 
fluff  taken  from  a  drain  as  equally  as  poflible  on  each 
fide  of  it.  In  digging  the  drains,  the  workmen  fiand 
N  upon  fmall  boards  to  prevent  them  from  finking,  and 
move  them  forward  as  the  work  advances. 

“  When  the  mofs  lies  in  a  hollow,,  with  only  one 
outlet,  it  is  neceffary  to  lead  up  a  drain,  fo  as  to  let  - 
the  water  pafs  this  outlet,  and  then  conduct  it  along 
the  lowefl  or  wetteft  part  of  the  mofs  :  this  middle 
drain  is  afterwards  doped,  and  the  fluff  thrown  back 
into  the  hollows  that  may  occur  \  upon  it  the  ridges 
are  made  to  terminate  on  each  fide,  while  a  ring  drain, 
ferving  the  purpofe  of  a  fence,  is  thrown  round  the 
mofs  at  the  line  where  the  rifmg  ground  commences. 
This  can  generally  be  fo  managed. as  to  divide  the 
mofs  into  a  fquare  field,  leaving  ftraight  lines  for  the 
fides  of  the  contiguous  fields.  The  ring  drain  inter¬ 
cepts  the  furface  water  from  the  higher  grounds,  and 
condu&s  it  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cutlet,  while  the 
Hoped  drain  in  the  centre  receives  and  difeharges  all 
the  water  that  falls  upon  the  mofs.  .  . 

“  After  the  mofs  collapfes  in  confequence  of  liming 
and  culture,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  clean  out  thefe 
drains  a  fecond  time,  and  to  dig  them  to  a  greater 
depth  :  their  fides  become  at  lad  like  a  wall  of  peat, 
which  few  animals  will  venture  to  pafs. 

u  2.  The  drains  being  thus  completed,  they  mark 
out  the  ridges,  either  with  a  long  firing  or  witu  three 
poles  fet  in  a  line.  IVfr  Snntn  has  tried  feverai  breadths 
of  ridges,  but  now  gives  a  decided  preference  to  thofe 
that  are  feven  yards  in  breadth.  The  ridges  are  form¬ 
ed  with  the  fpade  in  the  following  manner  :  In  the 
centre  of  each  intended  ridge,  a  fpace  of  about  two 
feet  is  allowed  to  remain  untouched  }  on  eac.i  fide  of 
that  fpace  a  furrow  Is  opened,  which  is  turned  over 
fo  as  completely  to  cover  that  fpace,  like  what  is  call¬ 
ed  veering  or  feevitig  of  a  gathered  ridge j  the  work, 
thus  begun,  is  continued  by*  cutting  furrows  with  the 
fpade,  and  turning  them  over  from  end  to  end  of  the 
ridge  on  each  fide,  until  they  arrive  at  the  divifion  fur¬ 
rows.  The  breadth  of  the  dices  thus  cut,  may  be 
about  i  2  inches,  and  each  piece  is  made  as  long  as  it 
may  fuit  to  turn  over  :  the  ridge  when  fmifhcd,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  done  with  a  plough. 
The  divifion  furrow  is  two  feet  in  breadth,  which  if 
neceffary  to  draw  off  fuperfluous  water,  is  partly  cut 
and  thrown  upon  the  fides,  or  into  noilows  in  che 
ridges  on  each  fide.  The  depth  of  the  divifion  fur- 
rows  is  regulated  by  circumflances  fo  as  not  to  lay 
the  ridges  at  firlt  too  dry,  but  at  the  fame  time,  to 
bleed,  as  it  were,  the  mofs,  and  condudl  the  fuperflu- 
01  is  water  into  the  mailer  drains.  .  . 

u  3.  The  next  operation  is  to  top-drefs  the  ridges  with 
lime.  The  fooner  this  is  done  after  the  ridges  are 
formed,  the  better.  When  the  mofs  appears  dr} ,  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  throw  on  the  lime,  but  do  not  clean 
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out  the  divifion  furrows  until  the  eniuing  winter.  Prep 
When  it  is  foaked  in  water,  they  clean  the  divifion  0 
furrows  as  Toon  as  the  lime  is  ready,  and  after  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  ran  off  apply  the  lirne  immediately.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  the  lime  applied  while  the 
mofs  is  fiill  moift,  and  the  lime  in  as  cauflic  a  fi.ate  as 
poflible.  For  this  purpofe,  they  have  the  lime  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  kiln  in  parcels,  flaked  and  laid  on  as 
fail  as  the  ridges  are  formed.  Being  dropped  from 
carts,  and  flaked  at  the  neareft  acceflible  flation,  it  is 
carried  to  the  mofs  by  two  men  on  light  handbarrows, 
having  a  hopper  and,  bottom  of  thin  boards,  and  there 
fpread  with  iliovels  as  equally  as  poflible.  During  the 
fir  11  and  fecond  years,  the  crop  is  generally  carried  off 
in  the  fame  way.  In  fome  places  where  a  mofs  is  co¬ 
vered  with  coarfe  herbage,  and  acceflible  by  carts  in 
dry  weather,  I  faw  them  give  a  good  dofe  of  lime  to 
the  mofs  before  it  was  thrned  up  with  the  fpade,  and 
another  after  the  ridges  were  formed.  It  is  furprifing 
how  quickly  they  execute  thefe  operations  with  the 
handbarrows.  In  other  places  where  coarfe  boards 
can  be  procured,  they  lay  a  line  of  them  along  the 
crown  of  a  ridge,  and  convey  the  lime  upon  them  in 
wheelbarrows.” 

“  The  proportion  of  lime  allowed  to  the  acre  is  va¬ 
rious,  being  from  three  to  eight  chalders.  Improvers 
are  much  lefs  fparing  of  this  ingredient  now  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  much  greater  proportions  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  with  good  cfTedt.  Suppofe  120  bolls,  or  480 
Winchefler  buihels  of  flaked  or  powdered  lime  allowed 
to  every  Scots  acre,  this  would  coil  at  the  fale  kilns 
40s.  *,  and  thus  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  calculate 
the  expence  of  lime  in  this  diilria  at  every  given  pro¬ 
portion  :  But  moil  of  the  farmers  here  burn  lime  for 
themfelves  in  vaft  kilns  of  fod,  and  think  they  have  it 
much  cheaper  than  it  could  be  got  from  a  fale  kiln* 
In  many  places,  limeflone  abounds  fo  much,  that 
houfes,  fences,  and  roads  are  conftru^led  with  it j  and 
when  a  farmer  burns  the  limeilone  within  his  premifes, 
he  at  leaf!  faves  the  expence  of  carriage. 

“  In  fome  cafes,  after  the  limeilone  is  laid  on,  they 
go  over  the  ground  with  hoes,  or  with  ipades,  hacking* 
and  mangling  the  clods,  and  mixing  the  lime  moie 
completely  with  the  fuperficial  foil }  but  where  there 
is  much  to  do,  and  hands  are  fcarce,  they  never  think 
of  thefe  operations. 

“  4.  The  field  thus  prepared  is  ready  to  receive  the 
feed,  which  is  Town  at  the  proper  feafon  whether  it  be 
wet  or  and  harrowed  in  with  a  fmall  harrow’  drawn 
by  two  men.  Four  men  will  with  eafe  harrow  at  lea  it 
five  or  fix  roods  per  day,  two  and  two  dragging  the 
harrow  by  turns,  and  two  breaking  and  dividing  the* 
mould  with  fpades.  When  the  lime  has  been  applied 
early  the  preceding  fummer,  a  good  crop  of  oats  may 
generally  be  expended  *,  but  if  it  has  been  recently  ap¬ 
plied,  the  fir  11  crop  of  oats  frequently  mifgives,  as  the 
lime  has  not  time  to  combine  with  the  mols,  and  form 
it  into  a  foil. 

“  The  early  Dutch  or  Polith  oats  are  always  prefer¬ 
red  by  mofs  improvers,  as  the  common  Scots  or  late 
oats  are  too  apt  to  run  into  ftraw,  and  lodge  before  the. 
grain  arrives  at  maturity.  The  fame  proportion  of 
feed  is  allowed  per  acre  that  is  ufual  in  other  places. 
The  great  defideratum  is,  to  procure  plants  which  will- 
throw  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of  herbage,  ib  as  to  fivicld' 
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Preparation  the  furface  from  the  winds  and  fun’s  rays,  and  thus  to 

»  keep  it  moilt  during  the  firfi  fummer  after  a  mol's  is 

—  reclaimed.  * 

“  1  his  defideratum  is  effe&ually  fupplied  by  the  po¬ 
tato,  which  thrives  well  oh  mofs  at  all  times,  -whether 
recently  opened  up  and  limed,  or  at  any  future  period 
of  its  cultivation  \  only  it  requires  a  proportion  of 
ftable  dung.  It  is  now  become  the  general  practice 
in  Ayrfhire,  to  plant  potatoes  on  thofe  moffes  which 
have  been  but  recently  turned  up  and  limed ;  and 
tvhere  dung  can  be  procured,  it  is  generally  the  firft: 
-crop  on  all  their  moffes. 

“  rI  he  method  of  planting  potatoes,  whether  they 
be  the  fir  It  crop  or  fucceed  the  firft  crop  of  oats,  is  by 
lazy  beds.  If  they  be  the  firft  crop,  the  mofs  having 
been  delved  into  ridges,  and  limed  as  before  directed, 
fpaces  of  from  five  to  fix  feet  in  breadth  are  marked 
out  acrofs  the  ridges,  having  intervals  of  about  twro 
feet,  from  which  the  mofs  is  taken  to  cover  the  fets. 
T  hefe  fpaces  or  beds  are  covered  over  with  a  thin^rrt- 
tum  of  dung,  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  lime  at  the 
rate  of  about  fixteen  tons  to  the  Scots  acre.  The  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  potatoes  are  laid  or  placed  upon  the  faid 
beds,  about  ten  or  tw'elve  inches  ^.funder  \  and  the 
whole  are  covered  over  with  mofs,  taken  from  the  in¬ 
tervals  which  are  thus  converted  into  ditches,  to  be 
followed  by  another  covering  about  the  time  the  po¬ 
tato  plants  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  cover¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  amounting  to  about  four  or  five 
inches ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  divifion  furrows  are 
cleaned  out  to  cover  the  fets  that  are  contiguous  to 
them.  The  whole  field  is  thus  divided  into  fpaces  or 
lazy  beds,  like  a  chequered  board.  During  fummer, 
they  cut  the  mofs  with  hoes,  and  draw  it  up  a  little 
towards  the  ftems  of  the  plants.  Few  weeds  appear, 
except  what  are  conveyed  by  the  dung.  This  is  the 
pra&ice  univerfally  followed  when  potatoes  are  plant¬ 
ed  on  mofs  for  the  firft  time  \  but  after  the  mofs  is 
finely  pulverized  and  reduced,  they  either  plant  them 
in  row  s  acrofs  the  ridges,  or  plant  and  drefs  them  with 
the  plough  in  the  ufual  manner. 

u  Potatoes  planted  as  the  firft  crop  never  mifgive, 
and  they  are  the  belt  and  moll  certain  method  at  once 
to  reclaim  a  mofs,  not  owTing  fo  much  perhaps  to  the 
dung  aiding  the  putrid  fermentation  which  the  lime 
has  already  excited,  as  to  their  roots  pufhing  and  divi¬ 
ding  the  mofs,  while  their  leaves  fhelter  it  frolh  the 
fun,  caufe  a  flagnation  of  air,  and  thus  keep  it  in  that 
degree  of  moiflure  which  is  mofl favourable  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  lime  upon  mofs.  The  pra&ice  of  making  po¬ 
tatoes  the  firft  crop  is  now  univerfally -followed,  in  fo 
far  as  the  farmers  can  command  dung.  The  produce 
is  from  40  to  60  bolls  per  acre,  the  potato  meafure  be¬ 
ing  eight  Winchefter  bufhels  a  little  heaped  to  the 
boll.  Moffes  that  are  fully  reclaimed  yield  from  60 
to  70  bolls  of  potatoes  at  an  average,  and  in  fome 
places  where  manures  are  abundant,  they  have  been 
known  to  yield  from  80  to  100  bolls  per  acre,  of  the 
above  meafure. 

“  Mr  Smith  is  about  to  try  yams  upon  his  moffes, 
irom  the  opinion  that  prevails  among  fome  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  farmers,  where  this  plant  is  much  cultivated, 
that  they  require  little  or  no  dung,  and  that  the  fupe- 
rior  breadth  of  their  leaves,  will  prove  more  favourable 
than  thofe  of  potatoes,  for  flickering  the  ground.  * 
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When  the  potato  crop  is  removed,  the  ridges  are  Preparation 
again  put  into  their  original  form  ;  in  doing  which,  care  ot  Llind. 
is  taken  to  preferve  the  mould  that  is  acquired  upper-  ‘ 
moft ;  this  is  done  by  moving  the  fubfurrow’  on  each 
fide  with  a  ftrong  fpade,  half  way  into  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  ditch  from  which  the  lazy  beds  were  covered,  and 
fcattering  the  mould  equally  over  the  whole  furface. 

This  operation  cofts  18s .per  acre.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
calculate  the  expence  of  planting  the  potatoes  forming 
the  la^y  beds,  &.c.  as  this  is  feldom  executed  by  con- 
tra6l ;  but  the  lazy  beds  being  thus  reduced,  the  land 
is  ready  for  a  crop  of  corn. 

“  Though- a  crop  of  oats  frequently  mi fgives  upon 
mofs  that  has  been  but  recently  limed,  yet  in  other 
cafes,  when  the  lime  has  lain  feveral  months  upon  the 
land,  it  proves  a  good  crop,  and  is  fufficient  to  cove! 
all  the  expence  with  a  little  profit.  The  crops  of  fuc- 
ceeding  years  are  fufficient  to  afford  from  their  ft  raw 
putrefeent  manure  for  fuch  land  in  order  that  it  may 
be  cleaned  with  potatoes,  and  prepared  for  grafs  feeds. 

“  But  after  potatoes  of  the  firft  year,  with  the  flight 
operation  of  reducing  the  lazy-beds,  from  10  to  12  bolls 
of  oats  are  at  an  average  produced  per  acre.  The  oats 
are  excellent,  and  yield  from  18  to  20  pecks  of  meal 
per  boll  •  they  W'ould  fell  upon  the  ground  for  icl. 
or  1 2I.  per  acre.  The  ground  continues  to  yield  oats 
of  the  fame  quality  for  feveral  years,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  diminution  of  fertility,  and  without  receiving  any 
additional  manure  :  the  only  apparent  bar  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  crop  is,  the  foil  becoming  graffy. 

When  the  grafs  begins  to  contend  with  the  crop  for 
pre-eminence,  the  land  is  thrown  into  pafture,  and 
would  let  ever  after  in  that  ftate  at  from  20s.  to  25s. 
per  acre.  Dailies,  white  clover,  &c.  &:c.  now  fpring 
up  in  moffes,  where  their  exiftence  wras  never  before 
fufpe&ed ;  at  the  fame  time,  thirties  and  other  wreeds 
for  fome  time  infeft  the  pafture. 

“  The  better  pra&ice  is,  to  take  another  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  with  a  little  dung  and  lime,  and  give  it  a  trench- 
delving,  to  bury  the  w-eeds  and  bring  up  new  foil  \ 
after  the  potatoes,  to  fowT  barley  and  grafs  feeds/ 

“  Rye-grafs  is  univerfally  fown  here,  and  it  attains 
amazing  perfection  upon  mofs  properly  prepared  ;  along 
with  this,  white  and  yellow  clover  are  fometimes  fowrn, 
and  thrive  remarkably  well.  Red  clover  has  been 
tried,  but  did  not  fucceed,  and  is  hence  diferedited 
for  mofs-lands  :  perhaps  it  may  have  been  unjuftly  cen¬ 
tred,  becaufe  it  is  certain  that  the  feafons  in  which 
it  was  tried,  proved  very  unfavourable  to  red  clover  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  moft  of  it  having  died  during 
winter. 

u  S’  We  have  already  deferibed  the  levelling  of  the 
lazy  beds.  All  future  delvings  of  the  mofs  are  per¬ 
formed  from  one  end  of  the  ridge  to  the  other  ;  by  this 
method  the  flices  that  had  been  cut  and  turned  over  in 
the  firft  operation  of  forming  the  ridge,  are  again  cut 
acrofs,  and  conftantly  reduced  into  fmaller  pieces,  till 
they  moulder  into  earth. 

“  The  expence  of  delving  a  mofs  for  the  firft  time, 
where  the  furface  is  tolerably  fmooth,  is  2^d.  per  fall, 
or  il.  13s.  qd.  per  Scots  acre  5  but  where  inequalities 
occur,  which  muft  be  thrown*  down  by  the  fpade  into 
hollows,  it  cofts  about  2I.  per  acre.  If  there  be  emi¬ 
nences,  which  muft  be  removed  into  hollows  by  wheel¬ 
barrow’s  running  upon  boards,  the  firft  expence  is  great- 
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'Preparation  er  according  to  circumffances.  The  fecond  delving, 
of  Land,  where  potatoes  have  not  intervened,  coils  from,  il.  to 

'  :m”  ^  ‘  il.  6s.  per  Scots  acre,  the  divifion-furrow'S  being  at 

the  fame  time  cleaned  out.  The  third  delving  and 
cleaning  of  the  divifion-furrows  colls  il.  per  acre  \  but 
the  mofs  is  now  fo  friable,  that  it  may  be  wrought  with 
the  greatell  cafe  and  rapidity*  At  the  above  rates,  an 
ordinary  workman  will  earn  is.  6d.  per  day,  and  an 
able  and  experienced  one,  from  that  to  2s.  6d.  per  day. 
They  ufe  a  ftrong  fpade,  edged  with  Heel,  and  have 
always  a  gritllone  near  them  for  lharpening  the  fpade. 
In  the  evenings  they  repair  its  edge  upon  a  gifindffone  ; 
and  when  the  Heel  is  worn  away,  they  lay  it  again 
with  new  Heel.  Sometimes  the  mofs  is  fo  foft  that  they 
walk  upon  boards  while  they  are  turning  it  over. 

“  Mr  Smith  has  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
it  is  improper  to  make  the  ridges  too  high  or  too  nar¬ 
row'  :  when  they  are  too  high,  they  throw  the  water 
off  from  their  Tides  without  admitting  it  to  penetrate 
their  fubtlance  $  the  top  of  courfe  gets  too  dry  :  when 
too  narrow,  there  is  a  lofs  of  furface  from  too  many  di¬ 
vifion-furrows  :  the  breadth  already  mentioned  is  found 
‘to.  be  the  bell  :  and  when  the  improvement  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  ridges  appear  like  fegments  of  wide  circles, 
with  a  clean  well  defined  divifion -furrow  between  each 
of  them.  The  moillure  is  thus  caufed  (lowly  to  filtrate 
through  the  mofs  rendered  friable  by  lime  until  it 
reaches  the  divifion-furrows,  and  is  difeharged.  As 
the  mofs  fubfides  for  fome  time,  and  clofes  in  towards 
the  furrow's,  it  is  generally  neceffary  to  clean  thefe  out 
before  wfinter,  and  at  the  time  the  crop  is  fown,  until 
the  mofs  acquire  folidity. 

Some  moffes  may  be  ploughed  the  fecond  year  to 
within  two  bouts  or' four  llices  of  the  divifion-furrow's, 
and  every  operation  performed  by  the  force  of  horfes, 
except  turning  over  xvith  the  fpade  the  narrow  ffripes 
next  to  the  divifion-furrows.  In  other  moffes  it  re¬ 
quires  three  years  before  this  can  be  done  ;  and  it 
feldom  happens  but  every  mofs  may  be  wrought  by  the 
plough  after  it  has  been  wrought  four  years,  by  the 
fpade.  When  mofs  is  wrought  by  the  fpade,  it  feems 
of  no  confequence  whether  it  be  wrought  wet  or  dry  *, 
but  when  it  is  wrought  by  the  plough,  opportunities 
mull  be  watched,  as  horfes  cannot  wralk  upon  it  for 
lome  years  during  wTet  weather. 

“  6.  With  refpe6l  to  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  thus 
produced  upon  moffes,  I  do  not  fcruple  to  pronounce 
it  moll  excellent.  Potatoes  have  been  tried  with  dung 
alone  5  but  they  are  abvays  w'atery,  and  frequently 
hollo  w  Of  rotten  in  the  heart  :  thofe  raifed  upon  moffes 
that  have  been  well  limed,  are  frequently  fo  dry  and 
farinaceous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  boil  them  without  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder  \  and  they  are  often  obliged  to 
lift  them  w  ith  fpoons  :  they  come  clean  out  of  the 
ground  \  keep  remarkably  W'ell  in  heaps  covered  wfith 
mofs  in  the  field  ,  and  are  remarkably  well  flavoured. 

“  No  fuch  difeafe  as  the  curl  was  ever  known  among 
mofs  potatoes  5  and,  indeed,  if  Dr  Coventry’s  opinion 
be  true,  that  the  curl  is  caufed  by  overloading  the 
fets  wfith  too  much  earth,  or  from  the  earth  becoming 
too  hard  around  them  \  no  fuch  thing  can  take  place 
in  mofs.  But  to  whatever  caufe  the  curl  may  be  ow¬ 
ing,  it  is  certainly  propagated  by  difeafed  feed ;  it 
would,  therefore,  appear  advantageous  to  transfer  the 
potatoes  raifed  upon  mofs  as  feed  for  folid  land.  They 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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have  a  remarkably  good  fpecies  of  potato  in  this  di-  Preparation 
ftridl,  which  w'as  brought  from  Virginia  to  Largs  a  of  Lan(1,  , 
about  eight  years  ago  \  and  whether  it  be  owing  to 
the  beneficial  nature  of  a  moffy  foil,  or  to  its  owTn  in- 
trinfic  merits,  this  potato  has  long  been  fo  much  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  good  quality  and  large  quantity  of 
its  produce,  that  it  has  luperfeded  the  ufe  of  every 
other  fpecies.  There  feems  to  be  no  occafion  for  mofs 
improvers  to  change  their  feed.  Some  perfons  in  this 
diilrift,  wfiio  have  but  fmall  patches  of  mofs,  have  kept 
them  conftantly  in  potatoes  more  than  ten  years,  with¬ 
out  changing  the  feed,  and  without  any  lenfible  dimi¬ 
nution  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  crop.” 

4.  Of  bringing  Land  into  Culture  from  a  State  of 
Nature. 

ipS 

To  improve  a  moor,  let  it  be  opened,  if  poffible,  in  A.  moor, 
winter,  when-  it  is  W'et,  which  has  one  convenience,  b°w  t0 
that  the  plough  cannot  be  employed  in  any  other cu  uva  e 
work.  It  is  always  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  moif- 
ture  has  been  futficiently  removed  by  draining,  to  ren¬ 
der  this  pra£licable.  In  fpring,  after  the  froil  is  over, 
a  flight  harrowing  will  fill  up  the  interfaces  with 
mould,  to  keep  out  the  air  and  rot  the  fod.  Thus  it 
may  be  fullered  to  lie  during  the  following  fummer 
and  winter,  which  will  tend  more  to  rot  the  turf  than 
if  laid  open  to  the  air  by  ploughing.  Next  April,  let 
it  be  crofs-ploughed,  braked,  and  harrowed,  till  it  be 
fufficiently  pulverized  for  turnip-feed,  to  be  fown  broad- 
call,  or  in  drills,  after  being  manured,  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  mixed  with  the  foil  by  repeated  harrowings. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  heath  which 
grows  upon  a  moorilh  foil,  is  fo  llrong  and  vigorous  as 
to  be  fubdued  wfith  great  difficulty.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  after  land  is  drained  and  the  heath  burnt 
upon  the  lurface,  this  plant  is  in  time  extirpated  by 
Iheep.  Thefe  animals  are  extremely  fond  of  the  ten¬ 
der  (hoots  and  flowers  of  heath,  but  they  will  not  talle 
it  after  it  runs  into  feed,  unlefs  compelled  by  extreme 
hunger.  For  iubduing  it  by  a  fliorter  procefs,  lime 
is  the  bell  remedy,  as  it  feems  a  mortal  enemy  to  heath. 

A  llrong  dofe  of  caullic  lime  therefore  laid  upon  the 
furface  of  the  land  after  it  is  firll  ploughed,  is  attended 
wfith  the  bell  effe£l  in  confuming  the  roots  of  heath 
and  of  coarfe  graffes,  and  rendering  the  foil  friable, 
which  it  accomplilhes  in  about  fix  months.  Economy 
in  the  ufe  of  this  ingredient,  therefore,  at  the  firll  break¬ 
ing  up  of  moor  land,  is  extremely  mifapplied.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  fome  Ikilful  farmers  lay  one  dofe  of  lime 
upon  the  land  before  it  is  ploughed,  and  another  after  it, 
that  the  furrow  dices,  being  wholly  furrounded  by  it, 
may  be  fooner  brought  into  a  friable  llate.  But,  al¬ 
though  a  very  confiderable  dofe  of  lime  is  ablolutely 
neceffary,  when  fuch  land  is  newdy  reduced  from  a 
Hate  of  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  folely  trailed  to. 

To  render  the  land  permanently  fertile,  it  foon  becomes 
neceffary  to  aid  the  foil,  by  vegetable  or  putrefeent 
manure. 

The  turnip  crop  may  be  confirmed  upon  the  ground 
by  (heep,  which  affords  an  excellent  preparation  for 
laying  down  the  field  with  grafs  feeds  5  a  point  which 
every  improver  ought  to  have  in  view',  on  account  of 
the  command  of  dung  which  it  gives  him.  It  is  even 
faid  to  be  an  improvement  upon  this  method,  to  take 
tw'o  or  even  three  fucceffive  $rops  of  turnips,  all  cou- 
0  B  fumerf 
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Preparation  f^txied  m  the  fame  way*  No  dung  will  be  neceffary  for 
.  the  two  lad  crops,  and  the  foil  w  ill  be  greatly  thick¬ 
ened  and  enriched. 

Swampy  With  regard  to  fwampy  lands  and  a  foil  covered  with 
lands,  how  rulhes,  ant  hills,  and  coarfe  grades  $  after  draining,  the 
to  be  culti-  belt  procedure  which  can  be  adopted,  confifts  of  par- 
vated.  ing  and  burning.  When  land  is  pared,  a  thin  fod  is 
taken  off,  either  by  a  paring  fpade  or  paring  plough, 
over  the  whole  furface.  The  .fods  being  dried,  are 
colle6led  into  fmall  heaps  and  burned,  and  the  afhes 
are  flattered  over  the  field.  Swampy  land  that  is 
overrun  with  rushes  and  coarfe  grades,  and  lands  that 
are  cowered  with  heath  and  other  coarfe  plants,  fuit 
bed  for  paring  and  burning.  In  this  waythefe  coarfe 
plants  are  deftroyed  at  once,  and  the  land  may  be 
ploughed  and  cropped  immediately,  without  waiting  for 
the  rotting  of  the  turf,  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  is  alfo 
faid,  that  this  practice  deftroys  all  dugs  and  other  ver¬ 
min  that  infeft  the  foil.  It  is  more  elpecially  va¬ 
luable  in  fituations  where  lime  and  other  manures  can¬ 
not  be  procured.  Where  lime  is  to  be  found  in  abund¬ 
ance,  however,  it  might  probably  be  a  better  pra&ice, 
indead  of  burning  the  turf  that  has  been  cut  from  the 
furface  of  the  coarfe  land,  to  colled  it  all  into  heaps 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  make  it  up  into  cora- 
pod  with  lime.  The  whole  heaps  in  fuch  cafes  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  moidened,  and  the  mafs  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  turned  and  mixed.  In  this  way,  by  ufing  lime 
in  place  of  fire,  the  whole  roots  and  coarfe  herbage  would 
200  be  deftroyed,  and  reduced  at  once  into  a  mod  valuable 
Paring-  and  manure  for  enriching  the  foil.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
how  r  r*  °hferved,  that  paring  and  burning  is  fo  evidently 

ufeful.  advantageous  to  the  immediately  fucceeding  crops, 
that  it  has  fometimes  been  abided  by  overcropping  af¬ 
ter  it,  and  by  extending  it,  perhaps  unneceffarily,  to  all 
foils,  upon  breaking  them  up  from  grafs,  though  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  and  in  good  order ;  though  even 
in  fuch  cafes  it  may  be  found  valuable,  where  lime 
cannot  eafily  be  obtained.  The  following  remarks 
upon  the  fubjeft,  in  the  Report  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  by  J.  Bayley 
and  G.  Culley,  are  worthy  of  attention.  “  Paring 
and  burning  is  not  much  pra&ifed  in  the  eadern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  county  :  in  the  middle  and  fouth- 
ern  parts  it  is  mod  prevalent  \  but,  even  there,  it  is 
confined  to  old  fwards,  and  coarfe,  rough,  rufliy,  and 
heathy  lands.  For  the  fird  breaking  up  of  fuch  ground, 
it  is  certainly  very  convenient,  and  preferable  to  any 
other  mode  we  have  ever  feen  j  but  though  we  are 
fully  convinced  of  its  beneficial  effe&s  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  yet  we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  could  be  ufed 
with  advantage  upon  lands  that  have  lain  a  few  years 
in  grafs,  and  that  would  produce  good  crops  of  grain 
Immediately  on  being  ploughed  out,  which  is  not  the 
cafe  with  coarfe  rough  heathy  lands,  or  even  very  old 
fwards  on  rich  fertile  foils  \  it  being  found  that  crops 
on  the  latter  are  frequently  very  much  injured  by 
leaping  for  two  or  three  years,  which  paring  and  burn¬ 
ing  entirely  obviate,  and  enfure  full  crops  to  the  far¬ 
mer,  who  need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  of  his 
foil  being  ruined  by  it,  provided  he  purfue  the  follow¬ 
ing  courfe :  i.  Turnips  )  2.  Oats  y  3.  Fallow  well  limed 
for  turnips )  4.  Barley  fown  up  with  clover  and  grafs 
feeds,  and  depafiured  with  fheep  for  three  or  four 
years,  It  is  the- injudicious  cropping,  more  than  the 
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ill  effefts  derived  from  paring  and  burning,  that  has  Preparation 
been  the  chief  caufe  of  bringing  fuch  an  odium  on  this  of  Land, 
pradlice,  which  is  certainly  an  excellent  one  in  feme 
Situations,  and  when  properly  conduced  j  but,  like  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  may  be  too  often  repeated 
and  improperly  applied. 

“  The  popular  clamour  againfl  this  pra&icc,  u  that 
it  deftroys  the  foil,”  we  can  by  no  means  admit  5  and 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that  not  a  fingle  atom  of  foil 
is  abftra&ed,  though  the  bulk  of  the  fod  or  turf  be 
diminifhed.  This  arifes  from  the  burning  of  the  roots 
or  vegetable  fubftances,  which,  by  this  procefs,  afford  a 
configurable  poition  of  alkaline  ialts,  phlogillic  or  car¬ 
bonic  matter,  and  probably  other  principles  friendly 
to  vegetation  \  as  we  find  thofe  allies  produce  abundant 
crops  of  turnips,  which  fatten  Rock  much  quicker 
than  thofe  after  any  other  drefiing  or  manure  we  have 
ever  feen  5  and  the  fucceeding  crops  of  corn  are  fo 
very  luxuriant  as  to  tempt  the  injudicious  cultivator  to 
purlue  it  too  far  $  who,  for  the  fake  of  a  temporary 
gain,  may  be  faid  to  rip  it  up,  as  the  boy  did  hia 
goofe  that  laid  golden  egg s.” 

But  where  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  foil  fo  thin  as 
that  the  furface  cannot  be  pared,  the  bell  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  into  tilth  frem  the  ftat-e  of  nature,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  to  plough  it  with  a  feathered  fock,  laying  the- 
graffy  furface  under.  After  the  new  furface  is  mel¬ 
lowed  with  froft,  fill  up  all  the  feams  by  harrowing 
crofs  the  field,  which  by  excluding  the  air  will  efiec-- 
tually  rot  the  fod.  In  this  State  let  it  lie  fu miner  and 
winter.  In  the  beginning  of  May  after,  a  crofs 
ploughing  will  reduce  all  to  fmall  fquare  pieces,  which 
muft  be  pulverized  with  the  brake,  and  make  it  ready 
for  a  May  or  June  crop.  If  thefe  fquare  pieces  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  long  in  the  fap  without  breaking,  they 
will  become  tough,  and  not  be  eafily  reduced. 

5.  Forming  Ridges. 

2or 

The  firft  thing  that  occurs  cn  this  head,  is  to  con- Of  ridges* 
ftder  what  grounds  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  and 
what  ought  to  be  tilled  with  a  fiat  furface.  Dry  foils, 
which  fuffer  by  lack  of  mciflure,  ought  to  be  tilled  fiat, 
which  tends  to  retain  moiflure.  And  the  method  for 
fuch  tilling,  is  to  go  rcund  and  round  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  centre,  or  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  This  method  is  advantageous  in  point 
of  expedition,  as  the  whole  is  finifhed  without  once 
turning  the  plough.  At  the  lame  time,  every  inch  of 
the  foil  is  moved,  inftead  of  leaving  either  the  crown 
cr  the  furrow  unmoved,  as  is  commonly  done  in  tilling 
ridges.  Clay  foil,  which  fufftrs  by  water  Handing  on 
it,  ought  to  be  laid  as  dry  as  pofhlle  by  proper  ridges. 

A  loamy  foil  is  the  middle  between  the  two  mentioned. 

It  ought  to  be  tilled  fiat  in  a  dry  country,  especially 
if  it  incline  to  the  foil  firft  mentioned.  In  a  moift' 
country,  it  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  high  or 
low  according  to  the  degree  of  moifture  and  tendency 
to  clay. 

In  grounds  that  require  ridging,  an  error  prevails, 
that  ridges  cannot  be  raifed  too  high.  High  ridges 
labour  under  feveral  difadvantages.  The  foil  is  heap¬ 
ed  upon  the  crown,  leaving  the  furrows  bare  :  the 
crown  is  too  dry,  and  the  furrows  too  wet  :  the  crop, 
which  is  always  belt  on  the  crow  n,  is  more  readily  fha- 
ken  with  the  wind?  than  where  the  whole  crop  is  of  an 

equal 
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Preparation  equal  height :  the  half  of  the  ridge  is  often  covered 
of  Land,  from  the  fun,  a  difadvantage  which  is  far  from  being 

i_"— -a*  fjighj.  }n  a  cof[f  ciimate.  High  ridges  labour  under 
another  difadvantage,  in  ground  that  has  no  more  level 
than  barely  fufficient  to  carry  off  water  :  they  fink  the 
furrows  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  and  confe- 
quently  retain  water  at  the  end  of  every  ridge.  The 
furrows  ought  never  to  be  funk  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Water  will  more  effectually  be  carried  off 
by  leffening  the  ridges  both  in  height  and  breadth  :  a 
narrow  ridge,  the  crown  of  which  is  but  i8  inches 
higher  than  the  farrow,  has  a  greater  Hope  than  a  very 
broad  ridge  where  the  difference  is  three  or  four  feet. 

Next,  of  forming  ridges  where  the  ground  hangs 
confiderablv.  Ridges  may  be  too  fteep  as  well  as  too 
horizontal :  and  if  to  the  ridges  be  given  all  the  fteep- 
riefs  of  a  field,  a  heavy  fliower  may  do  irreparable  mif- 
chief.  To  prevent  fuch  mifchief,  the  ridges  ought  to 
be  fo  direCted  crofs  the  field,  as  to  have  a  gentle  Hope 
for  carrying  off  water  {lowly,  and  ho  more.  In  that 
refpeCt,  a  hanging  field  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
one  that  is  nearly  horizontal  j  becaufe,  in  the  latter, 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  a  choice  in  forming  the 
ridges.  A  hill  is  of  all  the  belt  adapted  for  directing 
the  ridges  properly.  If  the  foil  be  gravelly,  it  may  be 
ploughed  round  and  round,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  afcendirig  gradually  to  the  top  in  a  fpiral  line. 
This  method  of  ploughing  a  hill  requires  no  more 
force  than  ploughing  on  a  level  j  and  at  the  fame  time 
removes  the  great  inconvenience  of  a  gravelly  hill,  that 
fains  go  off  too  quickly  j  for  the  rain  is  retained  in 
every  furrow.  If  the  foil  be  fuch  as  to  require  ridges, 
they  may  be  direCted  to  any  dope  that  is  proper. 

In  order  to  form  a  field  into  ridges  that  has  not  been 
formerly  cultivated,  the  rules  mentioned  are  eafily  put 
in  execution.  But  what  if  ridges  be  already  formed, 
that  are  either  crooked  or  too  high  ?  After  feeing  the 
advantage  of  forming  a  field  into  ridges,  people  were 
naturally  led  into  an  error,  that  the  higher  the  better. 
But  what  could  tempt  them  to  make  their  ridges 
crooked  ?  Certainly  this  method  did  not  originate 
from  defign  ;  but  from  the  lazinefs  of  the  driver  fuf- 
fering  the  cattle  to  turn  too  haftily,  inftead  of  making 
them  finifli  the  ridge  without  turning.  There  is  more 
than  one  difadvantage  in  this  flovenly  prdCtice.  Firft, 
the  water  is  kept  in  by  the  curve  at  the  end  of  every 
ridge,  and  fours  the  ground.  Next,  as  a  plough  has 
the  lead  friClion  poflible  in  a  ftraight  line,  the  friCtion 
muft  be  increafed  in  a  curve,  the  back  part  of  the 
mouldboard  preffmg  hard  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
coulter  preffmg  hard  on  the  other.  In  the  third  place, 
the  plough  moving  in  a  ftraight  line,  has  the  greateft 
command  in  laying  the  earth  over.  But  where  the 
ftraight  line  of  the  plough  is  applied  to  the  curvature 
of  a  ridge  in  order  to  heighten  it  by  gathering,  the 
fcarth  moved  by  the  plough  is  continually  falling  back, 
in  fpite  of  the  moll  Ikilful  ploughman. 

The  inconveniences  of  ridges  high  and  crooked  are 
fo  many,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  apply  a  reme¬ 
dy  at  any  rifk.  And  yet,  if  the  foil  be  day,  it  -would 
not  be  advifable  for  a  tenant  to  apply  the  remedy  upon 
a  leafe  fhorter  than  two  nineteen  years.  In  a  dry  gra¬ 
velly  foil,  the  work  is  not  difficult  nor  hazardous. 
When  the  ridges  are  cleaved  two  or  three  years  fuc- 
'Ceffively  in  the  courfe  of  cropping,  the  operation  ought 
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to  be  concluded  in  one  fummer.  The  eatth,  by  reite-  Preparation 
rated  ploughings,  fhould  be  accumulated  upon  the  fur-  °r  Lan^* 
rowrs,  fo  as  to  raife  them  higher  than  the  crowms  :  they  v 
cannot  be  raifed  too  high,  for  the  accumulated  earth 
will  fubfide  by  its  own  weight.  Crofs  ploughing  once 
or  twice,  will  reduce  the  ground  to  a  flat  furface,  and 
give  opportunity  to  form  ridges  at  will.  The  fame 
method  brings  down  ridges  in  clay  foil :  only  let  care 
be  taken  to  carry  on  the  work  with  expedition  •,  be¬ 
caufe  a  hearty  fhower*  before  the  new  ridges  are  form¬ 
ed,  would  foak  the  ground  in  water,  and  make  the  far-, 
mer  fufpend  his  wTork  for  the  remainder  of  that  year  at 
leart.  In  a  ftrorig  clay,  we  wrould  not  venture  to  alter 
the  xidges,  unlefs  it  can  be  done  to  perfection  in  one  *  Efas* 
feafon.  On  this  fubject  Mr  Anderfon  has  the  follow-  ■ASruulturci 
ing  obfervations *.  _  ''“L‘o1  4 

“  The  difficulty  of  performing  this  operation  pro- Inconveni- 
perly  with  the  common  implements  of  hufbandry,  andences  *n  die 
the  obvious  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  farmer  from  ha-  0f 

ving  his  fields  level,  has  produced  many  new  inventions  ievelling. 
of  ploughs,  harrows,  drags^  &c.  calculated  for  fpeedily 
reducing  the  fields  to  that  ftate  ;  none  of  which  have 
as  yet  been  found  fully  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  intended,  as  they  all  indifcriminately 
carry  the  earth  that  w'as  on  the  high  places  into  thofe 
that  were  lower ;  which,  although  it  may  in  feme  ca¬ 
fes  render  the  furface  of  the  ground  tolerably  fmootli 
and  level,  is  ufually  attended  with  inconveniences  far 
greater,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  than  that 
tvhich  it  was  intended  to  remove;  203 

u  For  experience  fufficiently  fhows,  that  even  the  Vegetable 
befi  vegetable  mould,  if  buried  for  any  length  of  time  mould  be- 
fo  far  beneath  the  furface  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  be- by'being* 
nign  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  lofes  its  vis  vita iflongbuiied. 
I  may  be  allowed  that  expreflion  *,  becomes  an  inert, 
lifelefs  mafs,  little  fitted  for  nourifliing  vegetables  ;  and 
conftitutes  a  foil  very  improper  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
farmer.  It  therefore  behoves  him,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  to  preferve,  on  every  part  of  his  fields,  an  equal 
covering  of  that  vegetable  mould  that  has  long  been 
uppermoft,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the  meliorating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  atmofphere.  But,  if  he  fuddenly  levels 
his  high  ridges  by  any  of  thefe  mechanical  contrivan¬ 
ces,  he  of  neceffity  buries  all  the  good  mould  that  was 
on  the  top  of  the  ridges  in  the  old  furrows  ;  by  which 
he  greatly  impoverifhes  one  part  of  his  field,  while  he 
too  much  enriches  another  j  infomuch  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  difficulty,  for  many  years  thereafter,  to  get 
the  field  brought  to  an  equal  degree  of  fertility  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  *,  which  makes  it  impoffible  for  the  far¬ 
mer  to  get  an  equal  crop  over  the  whole  of  his  field  by 
any  management  whatever  :  and  he  has  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  frequently,  by  this  means,  to  fee  the  one  half  of 
his  crop  rotted  by  an  over-luxuriance,  while  other  parts 
of  it  are  weak  and  fickly,  or  one  part  ripe  and  ready 
for  reaping,  while  the  other  is  not  properly  filled  5  fo 
that  it  were,  on  many  occafions,  better  for  him  to  have 
his  w  hole  field  reduced  at  once  to  the  fame  degree  vof 
poornefs  as  the  pooreft  of  it,  than  have  it  in  this  ftate. 

An  almoft  imprafticable  degree  of  attention  in  fpread- 
ing  the  manures  may  indeed  in  fome  meafure  get  the 
better  of  this  :  but  it  is  fo  difficult  to  perform  this  pro¬ 
perly,  that  I  have  frequently  feen  fields  that  had  been 
thus  levelled,  in  which,  after  thirty  years  of  continued 
culture  and  repeated  dreffings,  the  marks  of  the  old 
3  B  2  ridges 
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Preparation  ridges  could  be  diftinflly  traced  when  the  com  was 
^  of  Land.  ^  growing,  although  the  furface  was  fo  level  that  no 
v  ,_,J*  traces  of  them  could  be  perceived  when  the  com  was 
off  the  ground. 

“  But  this  is  a  degree  of  perfection  in  levelling  that 
cannot  be  ufually  attained  by  following  this  mode  of 
praftice  ;  and,  therefore,  is  but  feldom  feen.  For  all 
that  can  be  expefted  to  be  done  by  any  levelling  ma¬ 
chine,  is  to  render  the  furface  perfeCtly  fmooth  and 
even  in  every  part,  at  the  time  that  the  operation  is 
performed  :  but  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  eld  hollows  are 
fuddenly  filled  up  with  loofe  mould  to  a  great  depth, 
while  the  earth  below  the  furface  upon  the  heights  of 
the  old  ridges  remains  firm  and  compaft,  the  new  raifed 
earth  after  a  fhort  time  fubfides  very  much,  while  the 
other  parts  of  the  field  do  not  fink  at  all  $  fo  that  in 
a  fhort  time  the  old  furrows  come  to  be  again  below 
the  level  of  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  and  the  water  „ 
of  courfe  is  fuffered  in  fome  degree  to  ftagnate  upon 
them  $  infomuch  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  once  more  to  repeat  the  fame  levelling  procefs, 
and  thus  renew  the  damage  that  the  farmer  fuftains  by 
ao4  this  pernicious  operation. 

^levelling  “  On  thefe  accounts,  if  the  farmer  has  not  a  long 
fometimes  leafe,  it  will  be  found  in  general  to  be  much  his  intereft 
not  to  be  ieave  the  ridges  as  he  found  them,  rather  than  to 
auempte  .  attempt  to  aiter  their  direction  *,  and,  if  he  attends  with 
due  caution  to  moderate  the  height  of  thefe  old  ridges, 
he  may  reap  very  good  crops,  although  perhaps  at  a 
fomewhat  greater  expence  of  labour  than  he  would 
have  been  put  to  upon  the  fame  field,  if  it  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  proper  level  furface,  and  divided  into  ftraight 
and  parallel  ridges. 

“  But,  where  a  man  is  fecure  of  poffefling  his  ground 
for  any  confiderable  length  of  time,  the  advantages 
that  he  will  reap  from  having  level  and  well  laid  out 
fields,  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  worth  purchafing,  if 
it  ihould  even  be  at  a  confiderable  expence.  But  the 
lofs  that  is  fuftained  at  the  beginning,  by  this  mecha¬ 
nical  mode  of  levelling  ridges,  if  they  are  of  confider¬ 
able  height,  is  fo  very  great,  that  it  is  perhaps  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  future  advantages  can  ever  fully  compenfate 
it.  I  would  therefore  advife,  that  all  this  levelling 
apparatus  fhould  be  laid  afide  ;  and  the  following  more 
efficacious  practice  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead  :  A  prac¬ 
tice  that  I  have  long  followed  with  fuccefs,  and  can 
fafely  recommend  as  the  very  belt  that  has  yet  come  to 
30-  my  knowledge. 

Bea  men-  “  If  the  ridges  have  been  raifed  to  a  very  great 
tliod  of  height,  as  a  preparation  for  the  enfuing  operations, 
levelling,  they  may  be  firft  cloven ,  or  fcalded  out,  as  it  is  called 
in  different  places  •,  that  is,  ploughed  fo  as  to  lay  the 
earth  on  each  ridge  from  the  middle  towards  the  fur¬ 
rows.  But  if  they  are  only  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
height,  this  operation  may  be  omitted.  When  you 
mean  to  proceed  to  level  the  ground,  let  a  number  of 
men  be  collefted,  with  fpades,  more  or  fewer  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  requires,  and  then  fet  a  plough 
to  draw  a  furrow  direftly  acrofs  the  ridges  of  the  whole 
field  intended  to  be  levelled.  Divide  this  line  into  as 
many  parts  as  you  have  labourers,  allotting  to  each 
one  ridge  or  two,  or  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their 
number,  height,  and  other  circumftances.  Let  each 
of  the  labourers  have  orders,  as  foon  as  the  plough  has 
paffed  that  part  afligned  him,  to  begin  to  dig  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  furrow  that  the  plough  has  juft  made,  Preparation 
about  the  middle  of  the  fide  of  the  old  ridge,  keeping .  of  Land-  ^ 
his  face  towards  the  old  furrow,  working  backwards  ""IL,y 
till  he  comes  to  the  height  of  the  ridge  ;  and  then  turn 
towards  the  other  furrow,  and  repeat  the  fame  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ridge,  always  throwing  the  earth  that 
he  digs  up  into  the  deep  old  furrow  between  the  ridges, 
that  is  dire&ly  before  him  3  taking  care  not  to  dig 
deep  where  he  firft  begins,  but  to  go  deeper  and  deeper 
as  he  advances  to  the  height  of  the  ridge,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  he  thus  makes  acrofs  the 
ridge  entirely  level,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  poflible.  And 
when  he  has  finifhed  that  part  of  the  furrow  allotted  to 
him  that  the  plough  has  made  in  going,  let  him  then 
go  and  finifh  in  the  fame  manner  his  own  portion  of 
the  furrow  that  the  plough  makes  in  returning.  In  this- 
manner,  each  man  performs  his  own  talk  through  the 
whole  field,  gradually  railing  the  old  furrows  as  the 
old  heights  are  depreffed.  And,  if  an  attentive  over- 
feer  is  at  hand,  to  fee  that  the  whole  is  equally  well 
done,  and  that  each  furrow'  is  raifed  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  middle  of  the  old  ridges,  fo  as  to  allow'  for  the 
fubfiding  of  that  loofe  earth,  the  operation  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  finilhed  at  once,  and  never  again  need  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

“  In  performing  this  operation,  it  will  alw'ays  be 
proper  to  make  the  ridges,  formed  for  the  purpofe  of 
levelling,  which  go  acrofs  the  old  ridges,  as  broad  as 
poflible 3  becaufe  the  deep  trench  that  is  thus  made  in 
each  of  the  furrows  are  an  impediment  in  the  future 
operations,  as  well  as  the  height  that  is  accumulated 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  ridges  ;  fo  that  the  fewer 
there  are  of  thefe,  the  better  it  is.  The  fanner,  there¬ 
fore,  will  do  well  Uy  advert  to  this  in  time,  and  begin 
by  forming  a  ridge  by  always  turning  the  plough  to 
the  right  hand,  till  it  becomes  of  fuch  a  breadth  as 
makes  it  very  inconvenient  to  turn  longer  in  that  man¬ 
ner  3  and  then,  at  the  diftance  of  twice  the  breadth  of 
this  new-formed  ridge  from  the  middle  of  it,  mark  off 
a  furrow  for  the  middle  of  another  ridge,  turning 
round  it  to  the  right  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  w’as 
done  in  the  former,  till  it  becomes  of  the  fame  breadth 
with  it  •,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left  hand,  plough 
out  the  interval  that  was  left  between  the  two  new- 
formed  ridges.  By  this  mode  of  ploughing,  each  ridge 
may  be  made  of  40,  50,  or  60  yards  in  breadth,  with¬ 
out  any  great  inconvenience  .3  for  although  fome.  time 
will  be  loft  in  turning  at  the  ends  of  thefe  broad  ridges, 
yet  as  this  operation  is  only  to  be  once  performed,  in 
this  manner,  the  advantage  that  is  reaped  by  having 
few  open  furrows,  is  more  than  fufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  it.  And,  in  order  to  moderate  the  height 
that  would  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe 
great  ridges,  it  will  always  be  proper  to  mark  out  the 
ridges,  and  draw  the  furrow  that  is  to  be  the  middle  of 
each,  fome  days  before  you  collet  your  labourers  to 
level  the  field  3  that  you  may,  without  any  hurry  or 
lofs  of  labour,  clear  out  a  good  trench  through  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  old  ridges  ;  as  the  plough,  at  this 
time,  going  and  returning  nearly  in  the  fame  track,  pre¬ 
vents  the  labourers  from  working  properly  without  this 
precaution, 

«  If  thefe  rules  are  attended  to,  your  field  wall  be  at 
once  reduced  to  a  proper  level,  and  the  rich  earth  that 
formed  the  furface  of  the:  old  ridges  be  ftill  kept  upon 
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Preparation  the  furface  of  your  field  ;  lo  that  the  only  lofs  that  the 
_  of  Land.  .  p0ffeffor  of  fuch  ground  can  fuftain  by  this  operation, 
~v  is  merely  the  expence  of  performing  it.” 

He  afterwards  makes  a  calculation  of  the  different 
expences  of  levelling  by  the  plough  and  by  the  fpade, 
in  which  he  finds  the  latter  by  far  the  cheapett  roe- 
206  thod. 

Proper  di-  Let  it  be  a  rule  to  direct  the  ridges  north  and  fouth, 
redlwnof  J£  tbe  ground  will  permit.  In  this  direction,  the  call 
e  n  ges.  ancj  weq  0f  t}ie  ridges,  dividing  the  fun  equally 
2o>j  between  them,  will  ripen  at  the  fame  time. 

Marrow  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  agriculture,  to  form  ridges 
ridges  an  fQ  narrow,  and  fo  low,  as  to  admit  the  crowns  and  fur- 
a  vantaoe-  rows  to  be  changed  alternately  every  crop.  The  foil 
neareft  the  furface  is  the  bell  *,  and  by  fuch  ploughing, 
it  is  always  kept  near  the  furface,  and  never  buried. 
In  high  ridges,  the  foil  is  accumulated  at  the  crown 
and  the  furrows  left  bare.  Such  alteration  of  crown 
and  furrow  is  eafy  where  the  ridges  are  no  more  but 
feven  or  eight  feet  broad.  This  mode  of  ploughing 
anfwers  perfeftly  well  in  fandy  and  gravelly  foils,  and 
even  in  loam  ;  but  it  is  not  fafe  in  clay  foil.  In  that 
foil,  the  ridges  ought  to  be  1 2  feet  wide,  and  20  inches 
high  $  to  be  preferved  always  in  the  fame  form  by  call¬ 
ing,  that  is,  by  ploughing  two  ridges  together,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  furrow  that  leparates  them,  and  plough¬ 
ing  round  and  round  till  the  two  ridges  be  finilhed. 
By  this  method,  the  feparating  furrow  is  raifed  a  little 
higher  than  the  furrows  that  bound  the  two  ridges. 
But  at  the  next  ploughing,  that  inequality  is  corrected, 
by  beginning  at  the  bounding  furrows,  and  going  round 
and  round  till  the  ploughing  of  the  two  ridges  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  feparating  furrow. 

6.  Clearing  Ground  of  Weeds. 

ac8 

Cleaning  For  this  purpofe  a  new  inflrument,  termed  a  cleaning 
harrow.  harrow ,  has  been  introduced  by  Lord  Kames,  and  is 
g  at|  '  ftrongly  recommended  (e).  It  is  one  entire  piece 
like  the  firlt  of  thole  mentioned  above,  confilling  of 
feven  bulls,  four  feet  long  each,  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  broad,  two  and  three-fourths  deep.  The  bulls 
are  united  together  by  Iheths,  fimilar  to  what  are  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  intervals  between  the  bulls  being 
three  and  three-fourths  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  whole 
harrow  is  three  feet  five  inches.  In  each  bull  are  in¬ 
ferred  eight  teeth,  each  nine  inches  free  below  the 
wood,  and  diftant  from  each  other  fix  inches.  The 
weight  of  each  tooth  is  a  pound,  or  near  it.  The 
whole  is  firmly  bound  by  an  iron  plate  from  comer  to 
corner  in  the  line  of  the  draught.  The  rell  as  in  the 
harrows  mentioned  above.  The  fize,  however,  is  not 
invariable.  The  cleaning  harrow  ought  to  be  larger 
or  lefs  according  as  the  foil  is  ftiff  or  free. 

To  give  tins  inflrument  its  full  effeft,  Hones  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  not  to  pafs  freely  between  the  teeth  ought  to 
be  carried  off,  and  clods  of  that  fize  ought  to  be  bro¬ 
ken.  The  ground  ought  to  be  dry,  which  it  commonly 
is  in  the  month  of  May. 

In  preparing  for  barley,  turnip,  or  other  fummer- 
crop,  begin,  with  ploughing  and  crofs  ploughing.  If 
the  ground  be  not  fufficiently  pulverized,  let  tile  great 


brake  be  applied,  to  be  followed  fucceflively  with  thel’rtnaratfcn 
iff  and  2d  harrows.  In  fliff  foil,  rolling  may  be  pro-  of  Land, 
per,  ©nee  or  twice  between  the  a£ts.  Thefe  operations  pi' t  'vjjj 
will  loofen  every  root,  and  bring  fome  of  them  to  the  g  a  ®  ^ 
furface.  This  is  the  time  for  the  3d  harrow,  conduced 
by  a  boy  mounted  on  one  of  the  horfes,  who  trots  lg‘  5’ 
fmartly  along  the  field,  and  brings  all  the  roots  to  the 
furface  :  there  they  are  to  lie  for  a  day  or  two,  till 
perfectly  dry.  If  any  flones  or  clods  remain,  they 
muft  be  carried  off  in  a  cart.  And  now  fucceeds  the 
operation  of  the  cleaning  harrow.  It  is  drawn  by  a 
fingle  horfe,  directed  by  reins,  which  the  man  at  the 
oppofite  corner  puts  over  his  head,  in  order  to  have 
both  hands  free.  In  this  corner  is  fixed  a  rope,  with 
which  the  man  from  time  to  time  raifes  the  harrow 
from  the  ground,  to  let  the  weeds  drop-  For  the  fake 
of  expedition,  the  weeds  ought  to  be  dropt  in  a  flraight 
line  crofs  the  field,  whether  the  haipow  be  full  or 
not  $  and  feldom  is  a  field  fo  dirty,  but  that  the  har¬ 
row  may  go  30  yards  before  the  teeth  are  filled.  The 
weeds  w?ill  be  thus  laid  in  parallel  rowrs,  like  thofe  of 
hay  raked  together  for  drying.  A  harrow  may  be 
drawn  fwiftly  along  the  rows,  in  order  to  fhake  out 
all  the  duff  ;  and  then  the  w^eeds  may  be  carried  clean 
off  the  field  in  carts.  But  we  are  not  yet  done  with 
thefe  weeds  :  inllead  of  burning,  which  is  the  ordinary 
practice,  they  may  be  converted  into  ufeful  manure, 
by  laying  them  in  a  heap  with  a  mixture  of  hot  dung 
to  begin  fermentation.  At  firft  view,  this  way  of 
cleaning  land  will  appear  operofe ;  but,  upon  trial, 
neither  the  labour  nor  expence  will  be  found  immode¬ 
rate.  At  any  rate,  the  labour  and  expence  ought 
not  J£L  he  grudged  $  for  if  a  field  be  once  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  feafons  mutt  be  very  crofs,  or  the  farmer 
very  indolent,  to  make  it  neceffary  to  renew  the  ope¬ 
ration  in  lefs  than  20  years.  In  the  worft  feafons,  a 
few  years  pafture  is  always  under  command  ;  which . 
effectually  deftroys  triennial  plants,  fiich  as  thittles  and 
couch  grafs. 

7.  On  the  Nature  of  different  Kinds  of  Soils,  and 
the  Plants  proper  to  each. 

r.  Clay,  which  is  in  general  the  ftiffeft  of  all  foils,  Clay  foiL1 
and  contains  an  unctuous  quality.  But  under  the 
term  clays,  earths  of  different  forts  and  colours  are 
included.  One  kind  is  lb  obftinate,  that  fcarcely  any 
thing  will  fubdue  it  j  another  is  fo  hungry  and  poor, 
that  it  abforbs  whatever  is  applied,  and  turns  it  into 
its  own  quality.  Some  clays  are  fatter  than  others, 
and  the  fattell  are  the  beft  $  foirre  are  more  foft  and 
flippery.  But  all  of  them  retain  water  poured  on 
their  furface,  where  it  ftagnates,  and  chills  the  plants,  . 
without  finking  into  the  foil.  The  cloferiefs  of  clay 
prevents  the  roots  and  fibres  of  plants  from  fpreading 
in  fearch  of  nourifhment.  The  blue,  the  red,  and  the 
white  clay,  if  ftrong,  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 

The  ftony  and  loofer  forts  are  lefs  fo  5  but  none  of 
them  are  wr6rth  any  thing  till  their  texture  is  fo  loofen- 
ed  by  a  mixture  of  other  fubftances,  and  opened,  as  to 
admit  the  influence  of  the  fun,  the  air,  and  frofts.  A- 
mong  the  manures  recommended  for  clay,  fand  is  of 
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^of !L™tl°a  al1  0t^r5 10  be  Preftrrecl  5  and  fca  fand  is  the  beft  of  all 
'vheie  il  can  be  obtained  :  This  moft  effectually  breaks 
the  cohefion. 

Tne  reafon  for  preferring  fea  fand  is,  that  it  is  not 
formed  wholly  (as  moll  other  fands  are)  of  fmall  Hones  ; 
but  contains  a  great  deal  of  calcareous  matter  in  it, 
fuch  as  (hells  grated  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  tide, 
and  alfo  of  falts.  The  fmaller  the  fand  is,  the  more 
ealily  it  penetrates  the  clay  ;  but  it  abides  lefs  time  in 
it  than  the  larger. 

1  he  next  bell  fand  is  that  wafhed  dovrn  by  rains  on 
gravelly  foils.  Fhofe  which  are  dry  and  light  are  the 
worll.  Small  gritty  gravel  has  alfo  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  belt  writers  on  agriculture  for  thefe  foils  ; 
and  in  many  inftances  we  have  found  it  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe. 

Shell  marl,  allies,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  are  very  good  manures  for  clay  ;  but  they  have 
been  found  moil  beneficial  when  fand  is  mixed  with 
them.  Lime  has  been  often  ufed  ;  but  the  writer  of 
this  fe&ion  would  not  recommend  it,  for  he  never 
found  any  advantage  from  it  lingly,  when  applied  to 
clays. 

The  crops  moft  fuitable  for  fuch  lands  are,  wheat, 
beans,  cabbages,  and  rye-grafs.  Clover  feldom  fuc- 
ceeds,  nor  indeed  any  plants  whofe  roots  require  depth 
210  an^  a  widq  fpread  in  the  earth. 

Chalky  foil.  2.^  Chalk.  Chalky  foils  are  generally  dry  and  warm, 
and  if  there  be  a  tolerable  depth  of  mould,  fruitful  *, 
producing  great  crops  of  barley,  rye,  peafe,  vetches, 
clover,  trefoil,  burnet,  and  particularly  fainfoin.  The 
latter  plant  fiouriihes  in  a  chalky  foil  better  than  any 
other.  But  if  the  furface  of  mould  be  very  thin,  tliis 
foil  requires  good  manuring  with  clay,  marl,  loam,  or 
dung.  As  thefe  lands  are  dry^  they  may  be  fown  ear¬ 
lier  than  others. 

When  your  barley  is  three  inches  high,  throw  in 
iclb.  of  clover,  or  ijlb.  of  trefoil,  and  roll  it  well. 
The  next  fummer  mow  the  crop  for  hay  ;  feed  off  the 
aftermath  with  fheep  ;  and  in  winter  give  it  a  top-dref- 
fing  of  dung.  This  will  produce  a  crop  the  fecond 
fpring,  which  fhould  be  cut  for  hay;  As  foon  as  this 
crop  is  carried  off,  plough  up  the  land,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  fow  three  bufhels  of  rye  per 
acre,  either  to  feed  off  with  fheep  in  the  fpring  or  to 
Hand  for  harvelf .  If  you  feed  it  off,  fow  winter  vetches 
in  Auguft  or  September,  and  make  them  into  hay  the 
following  fummer.  Then  get  the  land  into  as  fine  tilth 
as  pofiible,  and  fow  it  with  fainfoin,  which,  with  a 
little  manure  once  in  two  or  three  years,  will  remain 
til  and  produce  good  crops  for  20  years  together. 
jLi^ht  poor  3.  Light  poor  land,  which  feldom  produces  good 
>0li’  crops  of  any  thing  till  well  manured.  After  it  is  well 

ploughed,  fow  three  bufhels  of  buck-wheat  per  acre, 
in  April  or  IVXay  :  When  in  bloom,  let  your  cattle  in 
a  few  days  to  eat  off  the  bed,  and  tread  the  other 
down  ;  this  done,  plough  in  what  remains  immediate¬ 
ly.  This  will  foon  ferment  and  rot  in  the  ground  ; 
then  lay  it  fine,  and  fow  three  bufhels  of  rye  per  acre. 

If  this  can  be  got  off  early  enough,  fow  turnips;  if 
not,  winter  vetches  to  cut  for  hay.  Then  get  it  into 
good  tilth,  and  fow  turnip-rooted  cabbages,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  This  plant  feldom  fails,  if  it  has 
iufEcient  room,  and  the  intervals  be  well  horfedioed  * 
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and  you  will  find  it  the  bell  fpring  feed  for  fneep  when  Preparation 
turnips  are  over.  of  Land. 

The  horfe  -hoeing  w  ill  clean  and  prepare  the  land 
for  fainfoin  ;  for  the  fowing  of  which  April  is 
reckoned  the  bed  feafon.  The  ufual  way  is  to  fow 
it  broad-cad,  four  budiels  to  an  acre  ;  but  the  writer 
prefers  fowing  it  in  drills  tw  o  feet  alunder  •,  for  then 
it  may  be  horfe-hoed,  and  half  the  feed  wall  be  fuffi- 
cient. 


The  horfe-hoeing  will  not  only  clean  the  crop,  but 
earth  up  the  plants,  and  render  them  more  luxuriant 
and  lading. 

If  you  fow  it  broad-cad,  give  it  a  top-dreding  in 
December.  or  January,  of  rotten  dung  or  adies,  or, 
which  is  dill  better,  of  both  mixed  up  in  compod. 

From  various  trials,  it  is  found  that  taking  only 
one  crop  in  a  year,  and  feeding  the  after-growth,  is 
better  than  to  mow  it  tw  ice.  Cut  it  as  foon  as  it  is  in 
full  bloom,  if  the  weather  w  ill  permit.  The  Lay  will 
be  the  fweeter,  and  the  drength  of  the  plants  lefs  im¬ 
paired,  than  if  it  dand  till  the  feed  is  formed. 

4.  Light  rich  land,  being  the  mod  eafy  to  cultivate L.Vhtrici’ 
to  advantage,  and  capable  of  bearing  mod  kinds  offend, 
grain,  pulfe,  and  herbage,  little  need  be  faid  upon  it. 

One  thing  however  is  very  proper  to  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  lands  are  the  bed  adapted  to  the  drill  hufbandry, 
efpecially  where  machines  are  ufed,  which  require  (hal¬ 
low  furrows  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  feed. 

This,  if  not  prone  to  couch  grafs,  is  the  bed  of  all  foils 
for  lucerne  ;  w  hich,  if  fown  in  two  feet  drills,  and  kept 
clean,  will  yield  an  adonidiing  quantity  of  the  mod  ex¬ 
cellent  herbage.  But  lucerne  will  never  be  cultivated 
to  advantage  where  couch  grafs  and  weeds  are  very 
plentiful  ;  nor  in  the  broad-cad  method,  even  where 
they  are  not  fo  ;  becaufe  horfe-hoeing  is  effential  to 
the  vigorous  growth  of  this  plant. 

5.  Coarfe  rough  land.  Plough  deep  in  autumn  *  Coarfe* 
when  it  has  lain  two  wreeks,  crofs-plough  it,  and  let  it  rough  land; 
lie  rough  through  the  winter.  In  March  give  it  ano¬ 
ther  good  ploughing;  drag,  rake,  and  hamnv  it  well, 

to  get  out  the  rubbifh,  and  fow  four  bufhels  of  black 
oats  per  acre  if  the  foil  be  wet,  and  white  oats  if  dry. 

When  about  four  inches  high,  roll  them  well  after  a 
rtiawer  :  This  will  break  the  clods;  and  the  fine  mould 
falling  among  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  promote  their 
grow  th  greatly. 

Some  fow  clover  and  rye-grafs  among  the  oats,  but 
this  appears  to  be  bad  hufbandry.  If  you  defign  it 
for  clover,  fowT  it  fingle,  and  let  a  coat  of  dung  be  laid 
on  in  December.  The  fnow  and  rain  will  then  dilute 
its  falts  and  oil,  and  carry  them  down  among  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  This  is  far  better  than  mixing  the 
crops  on  fuch  land,  for  the  oats  will  exhaud  the  foil 
fo  much  that  the  clover  wall  be  impoveridied.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer  you  will  have  a  good  crop  of  clover ; 
which  cut  once,  and  feed  the  after-growth.  In  the 
winter  plough  it  in,  and  let  it  lie  till  February :  Then 
plough  and  harrow  it  wTell ;  and  in  March,  if  the  foil 
be  moid,  plant  beans  in  drills  of  three  feet,  to  admit 
the  horfe-hoe  freely.  When  you  horfe-hoe  them  a  fe 
cond  time,  fow  a  row  of  turnips  in  each  interval,  and 
they  will  fucceed  very  well.  But  if  the  land  be  drong 
enough  for  fowing  wheat  as  foon  as  the  beans  are  oft’, 
the  turnips  may  be  omitted. 
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Culture  of 

P“S*  Sect.  III.  Culture  of  particular  Plants. 

^  V~  ""**  ThE  aitjc|es  inflfted  on,  are  all  of  them 

preparatory  to  the  capital  objedl  of  a  farm,  that  of 
railing  plants  for  the  nourifliment  of  man  and  of 
other  animals.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  ;  culmiferous 
and  leguminous ;  differing  widely  from  each  other. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rye-grafs,  are  of  the  firfl 
kind  :  of  the  other  kind  are,  peafe,  beans,  clover,  cab- 
aT4  Sage,  and  many  others. 

Culmi fe-  Culmiferous  plants,  fays  Bonnet,  have  three  fets  of 

reus  plants,  roots.  The  firfl  iffue  from  the  feed,  and  pufli  to  the 
furface  an  upright  Item  ;  another  fet  iffue  from  a  knot 
in  that  item  \  and  a  third  from  another  knot,  nearer 
the  furface.  Hence  the  advantage  of  laying  feed  fo 
2x5  deep  in  the  ground  as  to  afford  fpace  for  all  the  fets. 

Eeguini-  Leguminous  plants  form  their  roots  differently. 

nous  plants.  Peafe,  beans,  cabbage,  have  llore  of  {mall  roots,  all 
iffuing  from  the  feed,  like  the  undermoft  fet  of  culmi¬ 
ferous  roots  $  and  they  have  no  other  roots.  A  potato 
and  a  turnip  have  bulbous  roots.  Red  clover  has  a 
ftrong  tap-root.  The  difference  between  culmiferous 
and  leguminous  plants  with  refpedl  to  the  effects  they 
produce  in  the  foil,  will  be  infilled  on  afterward,  in 
the  feclion  concerning  rotation  of  crops.  As  the  pre- 
fent  fedlion  is  confined  to  the  propagation  of  plants, 
it  falls  naturally  to  be  divided  into  three  articles  ;  firlt, 
Plants  cultivated  for  fruit  $  fecond,  Plants  cultivated 
for  roots  j  third,  Plants  cultivated  for  leaves. 

I.  Plants  Cultivated  for  Fruit. 

1.  Wheat  and  Rye. 

Fallowing  Any  time  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 

for  wheat.  May,  the  fallowing  for  wheat  may  commence.  The 
moment  Ihould  be  chofen,  when  the  ground,  beginning 
to  dry,  has  yet  fome  remaining  foftnefs  :  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  the  foil  divides  eafily  by  the  plough,  and  falls 
into  fmall  parts.  This  is  an  effential  article,  deferring 
the  ftricleft  attention  of  the  farmer.  Ground  plough¬ 
ed  too  wet,  rifes,  as  we  fay,  whole  fur,  as  when  p  a  ftu  re¬ 
ground  is  ploughed :  tvhere  ploughed  too  dry,  it  rifes 
in  great  lumps,  which  are  not  reduced  by  fubfequent 
ploughing?  •,  not  to  mention,  that  it  requires  double 
force  to  plough  ground  too  dry,  and  that  the  plough  is 
often  broken  to  pieces.  When  the  ground  is  in  proper 
order,  the  farmer  can  have  no  excufe  for  delaying  a 
fingle  minute.  This  firlt  courfe  of  fallow  muff,  it  is 
true,  yield  to  the  barlev-feed  5  but  as  the  barley-feed 
is  commonly  over  the  firfl  week  of  May,  or  fooner,  the 
feafon  muil  be  unfavourable  if  the  fallow  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  middle  of  May. 

As  clay  foil  reputes  high  ridges,  thefe  ought  to  be 
cleaved  at  the  fim  ploughing,  beginning  at  the  furrow, 
and  ending  at  the  crown.  This  ploughing  ought  to 
be  as  deep  as  the  foil  will  admit  :  and  water-furrowing 
ought  inftantly  to  follow  •,  for  if  rain  happen  before 
water-furrowing,  it  ftagnates  in  the  furrow,  neceffarily 
delays  the  fecond  ploughing  till  that  part  of  the  ridge 
be  dry,  and  prevents  the  furrow  from  being  mellowed 
and  roalled  by  the  fun.  If  this  firff  ploughing  be  well 
executed,  annual  weeds  will  rife  in  plenty. 

About  the  firff  week  of  June,  the  great  brake  will 
loofen  and  reduce  the  foil,  encourage  a  fecond  crop  of 
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annuals,  and  raife  to  the  furface  the  roots  of  weeds  Culture  of 
moved  by  the  plough.  Give  the  weeds  time  to  fpring,  p  p[^ar 
which  may  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  proceed  .  f  . 
to  the  fecond  ploughing  about  the  beginning  of  July  j 
which  mull  be  crofs  the  ridges,  in  order  to  reach  all 
the  Hips  of  the  former  ploughing.  By  crofs-ploughing 
the  furrows  will  be  filled  up,  and  water-furrowing  be 
ftill  more  neceffary  than  before.  Employ  the  brake 
again  about  the  10th  of  Augutt,  to  deftroy  the  annuals 
.that  have  fprung  fince  the  laft  ftirring.  The  deffruc- 
tion  of  weeds  is  a  capital  article  in  fallowing  :  yet  fo 
blind  are  people  to  their  intereft,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  a  fallow  field  covered  with  charlock  and 
wildmuftard,  all  in  flower,  and  10  or  12  inches  high. 

The  field  having  now  received  two  harrowings  and 
two  brakings  is  prepared  for  manure,  whether  lime 
or  dung,  which  without  delay  ought  to  be  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  the  foil  by  a  repeated  harrowing  and  a  gather¬ 
ing  furrow.  This  ought  to  be  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  as  foon  after  as  you  pleafe  the  feed 
may  be  fown. 

As  in  ploughing  a  clay  foil  it  is  of  importance  to 
prevent  poaching,  the  hinting  furrows  ought  to  be 
done  with  two  horfes  in  a  line.  If  four  ploughs  be 
employed  in  the  fame  field,  to  one  of  them  may  be 
allotted  the  care  of  finifhing  the  hinting  furrows.  2I^ 

Loam,  being  a  medium  between  fand  and  clay,  isrjreffing- 
of  all  foils  the  fittell  for  culture,  and  the  leaft  fubjedl  loam  for 
to  chances.  It  does  not  hold  water  like  clay  j  andw^eat* 
when  wet,  it  dries  footer.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
more  retentive  than  fand  of  that  degree  of  moiffure 
which  promotes  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
more  fubjedt  to  couch  grafs  than  clay,  and  to  other 
weeds  ;  to  deffroy  which,  fallowing  is  If  ill  more  necefi- 
fary  than  in  clay. 

Beginning  the  fallow  about  the  firff  of  May,  or  as 
foon  as  barley  feed  is  over,  take  as  deep  a  furrow  as 
the  foil  will  admit.  Where  the  ridges  are  fo  low  and 
narrow  as  that  the  crown  and  furrow  can  be  changed 
alternately,  there  is  little  or  no  occafion  for  water¬ 
furrowing.  Where  the  ridges  are  fo  high  as  to  make 
it  proper  to  cleave  them,  water-furrowing  is  proper.1 
The  fecond  ploughing  may  be  at  the  diftance  of  five 
weeks.  Two  crops  of  annuals  may  be  got  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  the  firff  by  the  brake  and  the  next  by  the  har¬ 
row  ;  and  by  the  fame  means  eight  crops  may  be  got 
in  the  feafon.  The  ground  mull  be  cleared  of  couch 
grafs  and  knot  grafs  roots,  by  the  cleaning  harrow  de- 
feribed  above.  The  time  for  this  operation  is  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  manure  is  laid  on.  The  ground  at 
that  time  being  in  its  loofeft  Hate,  parts  with  its  grafs 
roots  more  freely  than  at  any  other  time.  After  the 
manure  is  fpread,  and  incorporated  with  the  foil  by 
braking  or  harrowing,  the  feed  may  be  fown  under 
furrow,  if  the  ground  hang  fo  as  eafily  to  carry  off 
the  moiffure.  To  leave  it  rough  without  harrowing 
has  two  advantages  :  it  is  not  apt  to  cake  with  moi- 
fture,  and  the  inequalities  make  a  fort  of  fhelter  to  the 
young  plants  againft  froft.  But  if  it  lie  flat,  it  ought  to 
be  fmoothed  with  a  flight  harrow  after  the  feed  is  iown, 
which  will  facilitate  the  courfe  of  the  rain  from  the 
crown  to  the  furrow.  2i8‘ 

A  fandy  foil  is  too  loofe  for  wheat.  The  only  chance  Ere  fling 
for  a  crop  is  after  red  clover,  the  roots  of  which  bind  LIU 
the  foil )  and  the  inilrudlions  above  given  for  loam  are 

applicable 
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particular  *PPlicaMe  ,iere-  R>'e  is  a  crop  much  fitter  for  fandy 
Plants.  "ol1  tlian  "’heat ;  and  like  wheat,  it  is  generally  fown 
j  after  a  fummer  fallow^. 

Laftly,  Sow  wheat  as  foon  in  the  montli  of  O&ober 
as  the  ground  is  ready.  When  fown  a  month  more 
early,  it  is  too  forward  in  the  fpring  and  apt  to  be 
hurt  by  froft  :  when  fown  a  month  later,  it  has  not 
time  to  root  before  frofl  comes  on  3  and  frofl  fpews  it  out 
of  the  ground. 

Setting  of  wheat ,  a  method  which  by  fome  is  reckon¬ 
ed  one  of  the  greatefl  improvements  in  hufbandry  that 
has  taken  place  this  century.  It  fecms  to  have  been 
firft  fuggefled  by  planting  grains  in  a  garden  from  mere 
curiofity,  by  perfons  who  had  no  thought  or  opportunity 
of  extending  it  to  a  lucrative  pmtpofe.  Nor  was  it 
attempted  on  a  larger  fcale,  till  a  little  farmer  near 
Norwich  began  it,  about  25  years  fince,  upon  lefs  than 
an  acre  of  land.  For  two  or  three  years  only  a  few 
followed  his  example  3  and  thefe  were  generally  the 
butt  of  their  neighbours  merriment  for  adopting  fo 
fingular  a  pradlice.  They  had,  however,  considerably 
better  corn  and  larger  crops  than  their  neighbours  : 
this,  together  with  the  faving  in  feed,  engaged  more 
to  follow  them :  while  fome  ingenious  perfons,  ob- 
ferving  its  great  advantage,  recommended  and  pub- 
liflied  its  utility  in  the  Norwich  papers.  Thefe  re¬ 
commendations  had  their  effe<ft.  The  curiofity  and 
inquiry  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  (particularly  round 
Norwich)  were  excited,  and  they  found  fufficient  rea- 
fon  to  make  general  experiments.  Among  the  reft  was 
one  of  the  largefl  occupiers  of  lands  in  that  county, 
who  fet  57  acres  in  one  year.  His  fticcefs,  from  the 
vifible  fuperiority  of  his  crop,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  rvas  fo  great,  that  the  following  autumn  he  * 
fet  300  acres,  and  has  continued  the  pra6tice  ever 
fmce.  This  noble  experiment  eflablifhed  the  pradlice, 
and  was  the  means  of  introducing  it  generally  among 
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the  intelligent  farmers  in  a  very  large  diftrift  of  land  3 
there  being  fevr  who  now  fow  any  wheat,  if  they  can 
procure  hands  to  fet  it.  It  has  been  generally  obfer- 
ved,  that  although  the  fet  crops  appear  Very  thin  du¬ 
ring  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  plants  fide-fhoot  and 
fpread  prodigiouily  in  the  fpring.  The  ears  are  indif- 
putablv  larger,  without  any  dwarfifh  or  fmall  corn  3 
the  grain  is  of  a  larger  bulk,  and  fpecifically  heavier 
per  bufhel  than  when  fown. 

The  lands  on  which  this  method  is  particularly  pro- 
fperous,  are  either  after  a  clover  ftubble,  or  on  which 
trefoil  and  grafs  feed  were  fown  the  fpring  before  the 
lad.  Thefe  grounds,  after  the  ulual  manuring,  are 
once  turned  over  by  the  plough  in  an  extended  flag  or 
turf,  at  ten  inches  wide  3  along  which  a  man,  who  is 
called  a  dibbler ,  with  two  fetting  irons,  fome  what  big¬ 
ger  than  ramrods,  but  confiderably  bigger  at  the  lower 
end,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  fleps  backwards 
along  the  turf,  and  makes  the  holes  about  four  inches 
afunder  every  way,  and  an  inch  deep.  Into  thefe  holes 
the  droppers  (women,  boys,  and  girls)  drop  two  grains, 
■which  is  quite  fufficient.  After  this,  a  gate  bullied 
with  thorns  is  drawn  by  one  horfe  over  the  land,  and 
clofes  up  the  holes.  By  this  mode,  three  pecks  of 
grain  is  fufficient  for  an  acre  3  and  being  immediately 
buried,  it  is  equally  removed  from  vermin  or  the  power 
of  frofl.  'File  regularity  of  its  rifing  gives  the  befl 
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opportunity  of  keeping  it  clear  from  weeds,  by  weed-  Culture  of 
ing  or  hand-hoeing.  particular 

Wheat-fetting  is  a  method  peculiarly  beneficial  when  Flants" 
corn  is  dear  3  and,  if  the  feafon  be  favourable,  may  be 
pra&ifed  with  great  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Sir  Tho-  peCl^r 
mas  Beevor  of  Hethel-Hall  111  Norfolk,  found  the  advantages* 
produce  to  be  two  bufhels  per  acre  more  than  from  the 
wheat  which  is  fown  3  but  having  much  lefs  fmall  corn- 
intermixed  with  it,  the  fample  is  better,  and  always 
fetches  a  higher  price,  to  the  amount  generally  of  two 
(hillings  per  quarter. 

This  method,  too,  faves  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
public  fix  pecks  of  feed  wheat  in  every  acre  3  which,  if 
nationally  adopted,  would  of  itfelf  afford  bread  for 
more  than  half  a  million  of  people. 

Add  to  thefe  confiderations,  the  great  fupport  given 
to  the  poor  by  this  fecond  harvefl,  as  it  may  be  called, 
w  hich  enables  them  to  difeharge  their  rents  and  main¬ 
tain  their  families  without  having  recourfe  to  the  pa- 
rifh. — The  expence  of  fetting  by  hand  is  now  reduced 
to  about  fix  (hillings  per  acre  3  which,  in  good  wea¬ 
ther,  may  be  done  by  one  dibbler,  attended  by  three 
droppers,  in  two  days.  This  is  five  (hillings  per  dav  3 
of  which  if  the  dibbler  gives  to  the  children  fixpence 
each,  he  wall  have  himfelf  three  (hillings  and  fixpence 
for  his  day’s  work,  which  is  much  more  than  he  can 
poflibly  earn  by  any  other  labour  fo  eafy  to  himfelf. 

But  put  the  cafe,  that  the  man  has  a  wife  who  dibbles 
with  him,  and  two  or  three  of  his  own  children  to  drop 
to  him,  you  fee  his  gains  will  then  be  prodigious,  and 
enough  to  enfure  a  plenty  of  candidates  for  that  work, 
even  in  the  leafl  populous  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  this 
method,  that  in  feafons  when  feed-corn  is  very  cheap, 
or  the  autumn  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  praclice, 
it  muff  certainly  be  leffened.  In  light  lands,  for  in- 
ftance,  a  very  dry  time  prevents  dibbling  3  as  the  holes 
made  with  the  inflruments  will  be  filled  up  again  by 
the  mould  as  fail  as  the  inffrument  is  withdrawn.  So, 
again,  in  a  very  wet  feafon,  on  flrong  and  fliff  clays,  the 
feeds  in  the  holes  cannot  be  wTell  and  properly  covered 
by  the  buflies  drawn  over  them.  But  thefe  extremes  of 
dry  and  wet  do  not  often  happen,  nor  do  they  affe6l 
lands  of  a  moderately  confident  texture,  or  both  light 
and  heavy  foils  at  the  fame  time  3  fo  that  the  general 
praclice  is  in  fa£l  never  greatly  impeded  by  them. 

Propagating  of  wheat  by  dividing  and  transplanting  pr0p^a 
its  roots .  In  the  Philolopliical  Tranfaflions  for  1768,  ting  of 
we  meet  with  a  very  important  experiment,  of  wffiich  wheat  by 
the  following  is  an  abftradl.  On  the  2d  of  June(liv“jin& 
1766,  Mr  C.  Millet  ftrwed  fome  grains  of  the  common the  roots 
red  wheat  3  and  on  the  8th  of  Auguft  a  (ingle  plant 
was  taken  up  and  feparated  into  18  parts,  and  each 
part  planted  fepatately.  Thefe  plants  having  pufhed 
out  feveral  fkle-fhoots,  by  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  3  fome  of  them  were  then  taken  up  and  divided, 
and  the  reft  of  them  between  that  time  and  the  middle 
of  Oclober.  This  fecond  divifion  produced  67  plants. 

Thefe  plants  remained  through  the  winter,  and  another 
divifion  of  them,  made  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  12th  of  April,  produced  500  plants.  They 
WTere  then  divided  no  further,  but  permitted  to  remain. 

The  plants  were  in  general  ftronger  than  any  of  the 
wheat  in  the  fields.  Some  of  them  produced  upwards 
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Culture  of  of  ioo  ears  from  a  fingle  root.  Many  of  the  ears  mea- 
particular  fured  feven  inches  in  length,  and  contained  between 
Plants.  an(j  grains< 

- - *  '  The  whole  number  of  ears  wliicbrby  the  procefs 

above  mentioned,  were  produced  from  one  grain  of 
wheat,  was  21,109*  which  yielded  three  pecks  and 
three  quarters  of  clean  corn,  the  weight  of  which  was 
471b.  7  ounces  j  and  from  a  calculation  made  by  count¬ 
ing  the  number  of  grains  in  an  ounce,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  grains  was  about  576,840. 

By  this  account  we  find,  that  there  was  only  one 
general  divifion  of  the  plants  made  in  the  fpring.  Had 
a  fecond  been  made,  Mr  Miller  thinks,  the  number  of 
plants  would  have  amounted  to  2000  inftead  of  500, 
and  the  produce  thereby  been  much  enlarged. 

The  ground  was  a  light  blackilh  foil,  upon  a  gra¬ 
velly  bottom  ;  and,  consequently,  a  bad  foil  for  wheat. 
One  half  of  the  ground  was  well  dunged,  the  other 
half  had  no  manure.  There  was,  however,  not  any 
difference  difcoverable  in  the  vigour,  or  growth,  or 
produce,  of  the  plants. 

It  muff  be  evident,  that  the  expence  and  labour  of 
fetting  in  the  above  manner  by  the  hand,  will  render  it 
fcarcely  practicable  upon  a  large  fcale  fo  as  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  utility.  A  correfpondent  of  the  Bath  So¬ 
ciety,  therefore,  (Robert  Bogle,  Efq.  of  Daldowin,  near 
Glafgow),  with  a  view-  to  extend  the  pra&ice,  has 
propofed  the  ufe  of  the  harrow  and  roller  until  fome 
Method  better  implements  be  invented.  This  method  occurred 
propofed  by  to  him  from  attending  to  the  praaice  ufual  w  ith  far- 
Mr  Bogle.  f  mers  0n  certain  occasions,  of  harrowing  their  fields  af¬ 
ter  the  grain  is  iprung  up.  Upon  invefligating  the 
principles  upon  wdiich  thefe  praaices  are  founded,  he 
found  them  confined  merely  to  that  of  pulverizing  the 
earth,  without  any  attention  to  Mr  Miller’s  doarine. 
They  fakl,  “  that  after  very  heavy  rains,  and  then  ex- 
ceffive  dry  weather,  the  furface  of  their  lands  W’as  apt 
to  be  caked,  the  tender  fibres  of  the  young  roots  w-ere 
thereby  prevented  from  pufhing,  and  of  courfe  the 
vegetation  wTas  greatly  obffruCted  3  in  fuch  inffances, 
they  found  very  great  benefit  from  harrowing  and  roll¬ 
ing.” 

Thefe  principles  he  acknowledges  to  be  well  found¬ 
ed,  fo  far  as  relates  to  pulverizing  ;  but  contends,  that 
the  benefit  arifing  from  harrowing  and  rolling  is  not 
derived  from  pulverizing  entirely,  but  alfo  from  fub- 
dividing  and  enabling  the  plants  to  tiller  (as  it  is  term¬ 
ed).  “  The  harrow  (be  obferves)  certainly  breaks  the 
incruftation  on  the  furface,  and  the  roller  crumbles  the 
clods  but  it  is  alfo  obvious,  that  the  harrow  removes 
a  great  many  of  the  plants  from  their  original  Rations; 
and  that  if  the  corn  lias  begun  to  tiller  at  the  time  it  is 
ufed,  the  roots  will  be,  in  many  inffances,  fubdivided, 
and  then  the  application  of  my  fyffem  of  divifibility 
comes  into  play.  The  roller  then  ferves  to  plant  the 
roots  which  have  been  tom  up  by  the  harrow-.” 
Objections.  But  on  this  the  Society  obferve,  that  the  teeth  of  a 
harrow  are  too  large  to  divide  roots  fo  fmall  and  tena¬ 
cious  as  are  thofe  of  grain  ;  and  .whenever  fuch  roots 
(however  tillered)  {land  in  the  line  any  tooth  makes, 
they  will,  if  fmall,  be  only  turned  on  one  fide  by  the 
earth  yielding  to  their  lateral  preffure,  or,. if  large,  the 
whole  root  wall  probably  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground. 
The  principal  ufes,  therefore,  derived  from  harrowing 
and  rolling  thefe  crops  are,  opening  the  foil  between 
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the  plants,  earthing  them  up,  breaking  the  clods,  and 
doling  the  earth  about  their  roots.  .  P  punts. 

In  a  fubfequent  letter,  Mr  Bogle,  w  ithout  contefl- , 
ing  thefe  points,  further  urges  the  fcheme  of  propaga¬ 
ting  wheat  by  dividing  and  tranfplanting  its  roots*  “  I 
have  converfed  (fays  he)  much  with  many  practical 
farmers,  who  all  admit  that  my  plan  has  the  appearance 
not  only  of  being  praCtical,  but  advantageous.  I  have 
alfo  feen,  in  the  ninth  number  of  Mr  Young’s  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  the  account  of  an  experiment  which 
ftrongly  corroborates  my  theory.  It  wT as. made  by  the 
Rev.°Mr  Pike  of  Edmonton.  From  this,  and  other 
experiments  which  have  been  made  under  my  own  eye, 

I  forefee  clearly,  that  the  fyftcm  is  praaicable,  and 
will  certainly  be  productive  of  great  benefit,  fliould  it  227 
become  general.  Befides  the  faving  of  nine-tenths  ofPraflicabi- 
feed  in  the  land  fown  broad-ca.ft,  other  very  important  X 

advantages  will  attend  the  fetting  out  of  wheat  from  a  fertecj# 
feed-bed  :  fuch  as  an  early  crop  }  the  certainty  of  good 
crops  ;  rendering  a  fummer-fallow  unneceffary  5  faving 
dung  5  and  having  your  wheat  perfeCtly  free  from  weeds 
W'ithout  either  hand  or  horfe-hoeing.  hive  hundred 
plants  in  April  produced  almoft  a  bufhelof  grain.  My 
gardener  fays,  he  can  fet  one  thoufand  plants  in  a  day, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  two  other  gar¬ 
deners.  Mr  Miller  found  no  difference  in  the  produce 
of  what  was  planted  on  lands  that  had  dung,  and  on 
what  had  none,  excCpt  where  the  land  w  as  improper 
for  wheat  at  all.”  22S 

On  this  letter  w-e  have  the  following  note  by  the  fo-  Bath  Socie* 
ciety  :  “  Mr  Bogle  will  fee,  by  the  fociety’s  premium  ty’sobfer- 
book  this  year,  that  by  having  offered  feveral  premiums  vatl0r* 
for  experiments  of  the  kind  he  fo  earneffly  recom¬ 
mends,  wTe  w'ifh  to  have  his  theory  brought  to  the  tell 
of  praCtice.  Our  reafon  for  this,  as  well  as  for  print¬ 
ing  Mr  B’s  letter,  was  rather  to  excite  decifive  trials 
by  ingenious  perfons,  than  from  any  expectation  of  the 
praCtice  ever  becoming  a  general  one.  General,  in¬ 
deed,  it  never  can  be.  A  fufficient  number  of  hands 
could  not  be  found  to  do  it.  Unkindly  feafons  at  the 
time  of  tranfplanting  and  dividing  the  roots  would  fre¬ 
quently  endanger  and  injure,  if  not  deffroy,  the  crops. 

But  admitting  the  mode  generally  praaicable,  w-e  very 
much  doubt  whether  all  the  advantages  he  has  enume¬ 
rated  would  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  culture. 

Why  ihould  dividing  and  tranfplanting  the  roots  of 
wheat  caufe  the  crop  to  be  early,  or  afford  a  certainty 
of  its  being  a  good  one  ?  We  cannot  think  that  lefx 
manure  is  neceffary  in  this  method  than  either  in  drill- 
ling  or  broad-caff  ;  nor  can  w-e  by  any  means  admit, 
fuch  crops  w7ould  4  be  perfectly  free  from  w-eeds  with¬ 
out  either  hand  or  borfe -hoeing.’  We  readily  agree 
with  Mr  Bogle,  that  by  this  mode  of  culture  011  a  ge¬ 
neral  fcale,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  feed-corn  would  be 
annually  faved  to  the  nation  \  and  in  this,  wTe .  believe, 
the  advantage,  wrere  it  practicable,  would  principally 
confiff.”  229 

Upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  that  of  harrowing  all  Further  ob- 
kinds  of  corn,  we  are  informed,  Mr  Bogle  afterwards  felons 
communicated  to  the  Society  his  thoughts .  more  a^jg0g]e# 
large,  together  with  authentic  accounts  which  were 
made  at°his  inffancc,  and  which  were  attended  with 
very  great  fuccefs.  Thefe  muff  undoubtedly  he  re¬ 
garded  as  of  very  great  importance,  and  accordingly 
the  focietv,  conceiving  his  fyftem  may  be  attended 
3  C  witli 
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Culture  of  with  confiderable  advantages  if  brought  into  general 
Ppiant^ar  Pra^ce5  ^lave  g*ven>  at  the  end  of  their  third  volume, 
i  an  a  few  of  his  leading  principles.  Mr  Bogle  dates,  I. 

That  he  has  known  many  inftances  of  very  great  crops 
having  been  obtained  by  harrowing  fields  of  corn  after 
they  were  fprouted  5  and  therefore  recommends  the 
praCtice  very  warmly. 

2.  That  he  has  alio  received  an  authentic  account  of 
one  indance  where  the  fame  good  effe&s  were  produced 
by  ploughing  the  field. 

3.  On  the  fydem  of  tranfpl anting,  he  dates,  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  feed  will  be  laved,  as  a 
farmer  may  have  a  nurfery,  or  fmall  patch  of  plants, 
from  which  his  fields  may  be  fupplied  ;  lie  calculates 
that  one  acre  will  yield  plants  fufficient  for  100  acres. 

4.  That  a  very  great  increafe  of  crops  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  method,  probably  a  double  crop,  nay 
perhaps  a  triple  quantity  of  what  is  reaped  either  by 
drilling  or  by  the  broad-cad  hufbandry. 

5.  That  a  great  part  of  the  labour  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  infirm  men  and  women,  and  alfo  by  children, 
who  are  at  prefent  fupported  by  the  parifh  charity  5 
and  that  of  courfe  the  poor’s  rates  may  be  confiderably 
reduced. 

6.  That  the  expence  will  not  exceed  from  20s.  to 
30s.  per  acre,  if  the  work  be  performed  by  able  bodied 
men  and  women  ;  but  that  it  will  be  much  lower,  if 
that  proportion  of  the  work  which  may  be  done  by 
employing  young  boys  and  girls  fhould  be  allotted  to 
them. 

7.  That  in  general  he  has  found  the  didance  of  nine 
inches  every  way  a  very  proper  didance  for  fetting  out 
the  plants  at  ;  but  recommends  them  to  be  tried  at 
other  fp aces,  fuch  as  6,  8,  or  even  I 2  inches. 

8.  That  he  conceives  an  earlier  crop  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
mode  of  cultivation. 

q.  That  a  clean  crop  may  alfo  be  procured  in  this 
way,  becaufe  if  the  land  be  ploughed  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  fet  out,  the  corn  will  fpring  much 
quicker  from  the  plants  than  the  weeds  will  do  from 
their  feeds  *,  and  the  corn  will  thereby  bear  down  the 
growth  of  the  weeds. 

i'o.  That  fuch  lands  as  are  overflowed  in  the  winter 
and  fpring,  and  are  of  courfe  unfit  for  fowing  with 
•wheat  in  the  autumn,  may  be  rendered  fit  for  crops  of 
wheat  by  planting  them  in  the  fpring,  or  even  in  the 
fummer. 

11.  That  he  has  known  indances  of  wheat  being 
tranfplanted  in  September,  OClober,  November,  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  April,  and  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
May,  which  have  all  anfiwered  very  well. 

1 2.  That  he  has  known  an  early  kind  of  wheat  fown 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  which  has  ripened  in  very 
good  time  $  and  from  that  circumdance  he  conceives, 
if  the  plants  fhould  be  taken  from  that  early  kind,  the 
feafon  of  tranfplanting  might  be  prolonged  at  lead  till 
the  id  of  July,  perhaps  eyen  later. 

13.  That  he  has  reafon  to  think  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  are  not  annuals,  but  are  perennials,  provided 
they  are  eaten  down  by  cattle  and  fheep,  or  are  kept 
low  by  the  feythe  or  fickle  ;  and  are  prevented  from 
ipindling  or  coming  to  the  ear. 

14.  That  one  very  prevalent  motive  with  him  in 
ftpfecuting  this  plan,  is,  that  he  is  of  opinion  it  may 


enable  government  ’  to  devife  means  of  fupporting  the  Culture  of 
vagrant  poor,  both  old  and  young,  who  are  now  to  be  Partkular 
met  with  everywhere,  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country,  Plan^ 
and  who  are  at  prefent  a  burden  on  the  community  :  "  v 

but  if  fuch  employment  could  be  druck  out  for  them,  a 
comfortable  lubiidence  might  be  provided  for  them  by 
means  of  their  own  labour  and  indudrv  $  and  not  only 
fave  the  public  and  private  charitable  contributions,  but 
may  alfo  render  that  clafs  of  people  ufeful  and  profit¬ 
able  fubje&s ,  indead  of  their  remaining  in  a  ufelefs, 
wretched,  and  perhaps  a  profligate  and  vicious  courfe 
of  life. 

Ladly,  Mr  Bogle  has  hinted  at  a  fecondary  obje£ 
which  he  has  in  view,  from  this  mode  of  cultivation, 
which  he  apprehends  may  in  time,  with  a  fmall  degree 
of  attention,  prove  extremely  advantageous  to  agricul¬ 
ture. — It  is,  that,  in  the  firft  place,  the  real  and  intrin- 
fic  value  of  different  kinds  of  grain  may  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  afeertained  by  making  a  comparifon  of  it  with 
a  few  plants  of  each  kind  fet .  out  at  the  fame  time, 
than  can  be  done  when  fown  in  drills  or  broad-cad  j 
and  when  the  mod  valuable  kinds  of  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  are  difcovered,  he  dates,  y that  in  a  very  fhort 
time  (not  exceeding  four  or  five  years)  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  valuable  kind  may  be  procured  to  fup- 
ply  the  kingdom  with  feed  from  a  Angle  grain  of  each 
kind  5  for  he  calculates,  that  47,000  grains  of  wheat 
may  be  produced  by  diviilbility  in  two  years  and  three 
months.  - 

Upon  thefe  propofitions  the  Society  obferves,  “  That  Obferva- 
although  Mr  Bogle  appears  to  be  too  fanguine  in  his  tl0n  of  the 
expectations  of  feeing  his  plan  realized  in  general prac -  Bath  S°m 
tice,  it  certainly  merits  the  attention  of  gentlemen  far-^^* 
mers.  We  wifh  them  to  make  fair  experiments,  and  re¬ 
port  their  fuccefs.  Every  grand  improvement  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  progreffive.  They  mud  neceffarily 
originate  with  gentlemen ;  and  thence  the  circle  is  ex- 
tended  by  almod  imperceptible  degrees  over  provinces 
and  countries.  At  all  events,  Mr  Bogle  is  judly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  public, 
for  the  great  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  fubjeCt.” 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  this  Cukure  of 
fpecies  of  grain  is  cultivated  to  more  perfection  than  wheat  in 
in  Norfolk.  Mr  Marflial  informs  us,  that  the  fpecies  Norfolk, 
raifed  in  that  county  is  called  the  Norfolk  red ,  and 
weighs  heavier  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  in¬ 
troduced,  though  he  owns  that  its  appearance  is  much 
againd  the  affertion,  it  being  a  long  thin  grain,  re- 
fembling  rye  more  than  well  bodied  wheat.  About  15 
or  20  years  ago  a  new  fpecies  was  introduced,  named 
the  Kenlifo  cofoj  ;  againd  which  the  millers  were  at  fird 
very  much  prejudiced,  though  this  prejudice  is  now  got 
over.  A  remarkable  circumdance  refpeCting  this  grain 
is,  that  though  upon  its  introduction  into  the  county 
the  cojh  or  hulk  be  perfectly  white,  yet  fuch  is  the 
power  either  of  the  foil  or  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
to  produce  what  the  botanids  call  varieties ,  that  the 
grain  in  quedion  is  faid  to  lofe  every  year  fomewhat  of 
the  whitenefs  of  its  hulks,  until  they  become  at  lad 
equally  red  with  thofe  of  the  former  kind.  The 
fouthern  and  fouth-eadern  parts  of  the  county  general¬ 
ly  enjoy  a  dronger  and  richer  foil  than  the  more  north¬ 
erly,  and  therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  cultivation 
of  that  fpecies  of  grain.  In  the  northern  parts  are 
fome  farms  of  very  light  foil*  where  the  farmers  fow 
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only*  a  final!  quantity  of  wheat  ;  and  thefe  light  lands 
are  called  barley  farms. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  wh^at  in  Norfolk  is  fown 
upon  a  fecond  year’s  ley  ;  fometimes  it  is  fown  upon 


a  fir  ft  year’s  ley  ; 


fometimes  on  a  fummer  fallow  ;  af- 
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ter  peas,  turnips,  or  buck  harvefted  or  ploughed  un¬ 
der.  The  pradice  adopted  by  thofe  who  are  looked 
upon  as  fuperior  hufbandmen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
is  as  follows :  The  fecond  year’s  leys  having  finifhed 
the  bullocks,  and  brought  the  flock  cattle  and  horfes 
through  the  fore  p&rt  of  fummer,  and  the  firft  year’s 
leys  having  been  made  ready  to  receive  his  flock,  the 
farmer  begins  to  break  up  bis  old  land  or  ley  ground 
by  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation  named  f ice-balking^ 
in  which  the  furrow'  is  always  turned  toward  the  un¬ 
ploughed  ground,  the  edge  of  the  coulter  pafling  al¬ 
ways  clofe  by  the  edge  of  the  flag  laft  turned.  This 
is  done  at  firft  w7ith  an  even  regular  furrow  ;  opportu¬ 
nity  being  taken  for  performing  the  operation  after  the 
furface  has  been  moiftened  by  a  fummer  fhower.  In 
this  ftate  his  fummer  leys  remain  until  towards  the  end 
of  harveft,  when  he  harrow's  and  afterwards  ploughs 
them  acrofs  the  balks  of  the  former  ploughing,  bring¬ 
ing  them  now  up  to  the  full  depth  of  the  foil.  On 
this  ploughing  he  immediately  harrows  the  manure, 
and  ploughs  it  in  with  a  fhallow  furrow.  The  effe&s 
of  this  third  ploughing  are  to  mix  and  effectually  pul¬ 
verize  the  foil  and  manure  ;  to  cut  off  and  pulverize  the 
upper  furfaces  of  the  furrows  of  the  fecond  ploughing; 
and  thus,  in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  to  eradicate  ot 
fmother  the  weeds  which  had  efcaped  the  two  former 
ones.  Thus  it  lies  until  the  feed  time,  when  it  is  har¬ 
rowed,  rolled,  fown,  and  gathered  up  into  ridges  of 
fuch  width  as  the  farmer  thinks  moft  proper.  Thofe 
off  fix  furrows  are  moft  common,  though  fome  very 
good  farmers  lay  their  wheat  land  into,  four  furrow7, 
and  others  into  ten  furrow7  ridges ;  u  which  laft.  (fays 
out  author)  they  execute^in  a  ilyle  much  fuperior  to 
what  might  be  expe&ed  from  wheel  ploughs.”  They 
excel,  however,  in  the  fix-furrow  ploughing  ;  of  which 
Mr  Marfhal  gives  a  particular  accounts,  When  plough¬ 
ing  in  this  manner,  they  carry  Very  narrow  furrows  ; 
fo  that  a  fix-furrow  ridge,  fet  out  by  letting  the  off- 
horfe  return  in  the  firft-made  furrow,  does  not  meafure 
more  than  three  feet  eight  or  nine  inches. 

When  wheat  is  cultivated  after  the  firft  year’s  lay, 
the  feed  is  generally  fown  upon  the  flag  or  furrow 
turned  over.  After  peafe,  one  or  two  ploughing*  are 
given  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  management  being  the 
fame  with  that  after  the  fecond  year’s  ley  already  men¬ 
tioned.  After  buck  harvefted  he  feldom.  gives  more 
than  two,  and  fometimes  but  one,  ploughing.  In  the 
former  cafe  he  fpreads  his  manure  On  the  ftubble,  and 
ploughs  it  in  with  a  fhallow  furrow7  ;  harrows,  rolls, 
fows,  and  gathers  up  the  foil  into  narrow  work.  The 
manure  is  in  like  manner  fpread  on  the  ftubble  after 
once  ploughing,  and  the  feed  is  then  fown  among  the 
manure  ;  the  whole  ploughed  in  together,  and  the  foil 
gathered  up  into  narrow  ridges,  as  if  it  had  undergone 
the  operations  of  a  fallow.  An  inconvenience  attend¬ 
ing  this  practice  is,  that  the  buck  which  is  neceffarily 
fhed  in  harvefting  fprings  up  among  the  wheat,  and 
becomes  a  weed  to  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  rooks, 
if  numerous,  pull  up  both  buck  and  wheat,  leaving  fe¬ 
deral  patches  quite  bare.  This  is  obviated  in  a  great 
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meafure  by  firft  ploughing  in  the  manure  and  fclf-fown  Culture .of 
buck  with  a  {hallow  furrow  ;  in  confequence  of  which  plant5T 
the  buck  vegetates  before  the  wheat.  . 

It  is  like  wife  a  favourite  practice  with  the  Norfolk 
farmers  to  raife  wheat  after  buck  ploughed  under.  They 
plough  under  the  buck  by  means  of  a  broom  made  or 
rough  bufhes  fixed  to  the  fore  tackle  of  the  plough  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels,  which  bears  down  the  plant  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  wheels  from  the  ground.  Sometimes, 
when  the  buck  is  ftrong,  they  firft  break  it  down  with 
a  roller  going  the  fame  way  that  the  plough  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  go  ;  afterwards  a  good  ploughman  wall  cover  it 
fo  effectually  that  fcarce  a  ftalk.can  be  feen.  Some¬ 
times  the  furface  of  the  ground  is. left  rough,  but  it  i$ 
more  eligible  to  barrow  and  roll  it.  The  piaClice  o^ 
fummer  fallowing  feldom  occurs  in  Norfolk  ;  though 
fometimes,  when  the  foil  has  been  much  worn  down  by 
cropping,  and  overrun  by  weeds,  it  is  efteemed  a  ju¬ 
dicious  praClice  by  many  excellent  hufbandmen,  and 
the  praClice  feems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  After 
turnips  the  foil  is  ploughed  to  a  moderate  depth,  and 
the  feed  fown  over  the  firft  ploughing  :  but  if  the  tur¬ 
nips  be  got  in  early,  the  "weeds  are  fometimes  firft 
ploughed  in  with  a  (hallow  furrow,  and  the  feed  plough¬ 
ed  under  with  a  fecond  ploughing,  gathering  the  foil 
into  narrow  ridges.  234 

With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  the  ground  for  Manuring 
wheat  in  Norfolk,  that  which  has  been  recently  clayed 
or  marled  is  fuppofed  to  need  no  other  preparation 
any  more  than  that  which  has  received  15  or  20  loads 
of  dung  and  mould  for  turnips;  the  firft  years  ley 
having  been  teafhed  in  autumn,  and  the  fecond  fed 
off.  Where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  wheat  apt  to 
run  too  much  to  draw,  it  is  the  pfaCtice  of  fome  judi¬ 
cious  farmers  to  fet  their  manure  upon  the  young  clo¬ 
ver,  thereby  depriving  the  wheat  in  fome  degree  of  its 
ranknefs  ;  but  it  is  moft  common  to  fpread  it  upon 
the  broken  ground ;  or  if  the  feed  be  fown  upon  the 
turned  furrow,  to  fpread  it  on  the  turf  and  plough  it 
tinder  ;  or  to  fpread  it  on  the  ploughed  furface,  and 
harrow  it  in  with  the  feed  as  a  top-drefling.  A  fmall- 
er  quantity  of  manure  is  generally  made  ufe  of  for 
wheat  than  for  turnips.  From  eight  to  ten  cart  loads 
(as  much  as  three  horfes  can  conveniently  draw)  are 
reckoned  fufficient  for  an  acre  ;  three  or  four  chaldrons 
of  lime  to  one  acre,  or  40  bufhels  of  foot  to  the  fame 
quantity  of  ground  ;  or  about  a  ton  of  rape-cake  to 

three  acres.  ^  .  23S 

In  this  county  they  never  begin  to  fow  wheat  till  Time  of 
after  the  17th  of  O&ober,  and  continue,  till  the  be- (owing, 
ginning  of  December,  fometimes  even  till  Chnftmas. 

They  give  as  a  reafon  for  this  late  flowing,  theit  the 
wheat  treated  in  this  manner  is  lefs  apt  to  run  to  ftraw 
than  when  fown  earlier.  The  feed  is  generally  pre¬ 
pared  with  brine,  and  candied  in  the  ufiral  manner  with 
lime.  The  following  method  of  preparing  it  is  faid  %%6 
to  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  finut.  “  The  fait  is  of  prepa- 
diffolved  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of.  water,  barely  fuf-  nr>g  the 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  The  lime  is  flaked  with  this 
folution,  and  the  wheat  candied  with  it  in  its  hotteft 
ftate,  having  been  previoufly  moiftened  with  pure  wa¬ 
ter.”  According  to  our  author’s  obfervation,  the 
crops  of  thofo  farmers  who  ufe  this  preparation  are  in 
general  more  free  from  finut  than  thofe  who  make  ufe 

of  any  other-.  . 

3  C  2  The 
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Culture  of  The  praSice  of  dibbling  or  felling  of  wheat  lias  not 
as  yet  become  general  throughout  Norfolk,  the  com- 
mon  broad-caft  method  being  ufually  followed,  except 
2 ^  on  the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  county.  Some  few  make 
J-Iethod  of  ufe  of  dibbling  and  fluting  rollers  $  but  drilling 
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moft  entirely  unknown,  notwitliftanding  the  great  ap¬ 
titude  of  foil  for  the  practice.  Ploughing  in  the  feed 
under  furrow  is  the  favourite  mode  of  the  Norfolk  far¬ 
mers,  and  is  performed  in  the  following  manner ; 
“  The  land  having  been  harrowed  downlevel,  and  the 
furface  rendered  fmooth  by  the  roller,  the  head  plough¬ 
man  (if  at  leifure)  marks  out  the  whole  piece  in  nar¬ 
row  flips  of  about  a  ftatute  rood  in  width.  This  he 
does  by  hanging  up  the  plough  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
no  part  of  it  except  the  heel  touches  the  ground  and 
tins  makes  a  fure  mark  for  the  feedfman,  which  he 
cannot  by  any  means  miftake.  In  cafe  the  ploughs 
are  all  employed,  the  feedfman  himfelf  marks  the 
ground,  by  drawing  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy 
body  behind  him.”  Mr  Marfhall  prefers  this  to  the 
Kentifh  method  of  fetting  up  flicks  in  the  form  of  a 
lane,  as  being  lets  liable  to  produce  miflakes. 

Iii  thole  places  where  wheat  is  dibbled,  they  make 
ufe  of  iron  inflruments  for  the  purpofe.  The  a&ing 
part  is  an  egg-fliaped  knob,  fame  what  larger  than  a 
pigeon’s  egg  }  the  fmaller  end  is  the  point  of  the 
dibble,  the  larger  having  a  rod  of  iron  riling  from  it 
about  half  an  inch  fquare,  and  two  feet  and  an  half 
long  ;  the  head  being  received  into  a  crofs  piece  of 
wood  refembling  the  crutch  of  a  fpade  or  (hovel,  which 
forms  the  handle.  The  dibbler  ufes  two  of  thefe  in¬ 
flruments,  one  in  each  hand  }  and,  bending  over  them, 
walks  backward  upon  the  turned  furrows,  making  two 
rows  of  holes  in  each  of  them.  Thofe  rows  are  ufually 
made  at  the  diflance  of  four  inches  from  each  other  j 
the  holes  being  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  diflant, 
viz.  four  in  each  length  of  the  foot  of  the  dibbler.  The 
great  art  in  making  thefe  lies  in  leaving  them  firm  and 
fmooth  in  the  fides,  fo  that  the  loofe  mould  may  not  run 
in  to  fill  them  up  before  the  feeds  are  depofited.  This  is 
done  bv  a  circular  motion  of  the  hand  and  wrifT,  making 
a  femi-re volution  every  flroke  }  the  circular  motion  be¬ 
ginning  as  the  bit  enters,  and  continuing  until  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  difengaged  from  the  mould.  The  operation  is  not 
perfedl  unlefs  the  dibbles  come  out  clean  and  wear 
bright.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  make  the  holes  at 
equal  difiimces'j  but  more  efpecially  to  keep  the  two 
ilraight  and  parallel  to  each  other,  fome  practice  being 
required  to  guide  the  inflruments  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  correfpond  exa&ly  with  each  other  \  but  though 
couples  have  been  invented  to  remedy  ’this  inconve¬ 
nience  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  diflance,  the  other 
method  is  Hill  found  to  be  preferable.  A  middling 
workman  will  make  four  holes  in  a  fecond.  One  dib¬ 
bler  is  fufficient  for  three  droppers  $  whence  one  man 
raid  three  children  are  called  a  Jet .  The  dibbler  car¬ 
ries  on  three  flags  or  turned  furrows  \  going  on  fome 
yards  upon  one  of  the  outfide  furrows,  and  returning 
upon  the  other,  after  which  he  takes  the  middle  one  } 
and  thus  keeps  his  three  dibblers  conflantly  employed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  in  no  danger  of  filling  up  the 
holes  with  his  feet.  The  droppers  put  in  two  or  three 
grains  of  wheat  into  each  hole  \  but  much  time  and 
patience  is  neceffary  to  teach  them  to  perform  the  bu- 
finefs  properly  and  quickly.  An  expert  dibbler  widl 


hole  half  an  acre  in  a  day  \  though  one  third  of  an  Culture  of 
acre  is  ufually  reckoned  a  good  day’s  work.  The  feed  particular 
is  covered  by  means  of  a  bufli  harrow  j  and  from  one  ^iants> 
bufliel  to  fix  pecks  is  the  ufual  quantity  for  an  acre. 
Nctwithflanding  the  advantages  of  laving  feed,  as  well 
as  fome  others  which  are  generally  reckoned  undeni¬ 
able,  it  is  here  afferted  by  fome  very  judicious  farmeis, 
that  dibbling  of  wheat  on  the  whole  is  not  really  a  pro¬ 
fitable  practice.  It  is  particularly  faid  to  be  prcduc- objections 
tive  of  weeds  unlefs  dibbled  very  thick  :  which  indeed  againft  the 
may  probably  be  the  cafe,  as  the  weeds  are  thus  al-  practice  of 
lowed  a  greater  fpace  to  vegetate  in.  Mr  Marfhall  him-  dibbling, 
felf  is  of  opinion,  that  “  the  dibbling  of  wheat  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  rich  deep  foils,  on 
which  three  or  four  pecks  dibbled  early  may  fpread 
fufficiently  for  a  full  crop  }  whereas  light,  weak,  (hal¬ 
low  foils,  which  have  lain  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
become  grafiy,  require  an  additional  quantity  of  feed, 
and  coniequently  an  addition  of  labour,  otherwife  the 
plants  are  not  able  to  reach  each  other,  and  the  graf- 
fes  of  courfe  find  their  way  up  between  them,  by 
which  means  the  crop  is  irdured  and  the  foil  rendered 
foul.”  ...  241 

The  fame  author  has  likewife  given  an  account  of  Culture  of 
the  method  of  cultivating  wheat  praflifed  in  other  En-Wheatin 
glilh  counties.  In  the  midland  diitrifl,  including  part 
of  Staffordihire,  Derby  (hire,  Warwick,  and  Leicefter-  u  ^  ’ 
fibre,  we  are  informed  that  the  fpecies  ufually  fown  is 
that  called  Red  Lammas ,  the  ordinary  red  wheat  of 
the  kingdom :  but  of  late  a  fpecies  named  the  EJJex 
dim ,  fimilar  to  the  Kentijh  white  cofo  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  Hertford/hire  brown  of  Yorkfhire,  has  been  coming 
into  vogue.  Cone-wheat,  formerly  in  ufe  in  this  di- 
flrifl,  is  notv  out  of  fafhion.  Spring  wheat  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  owing  principally  to  the 
time  of  fowing  •,  whs.  the  clofe  of  April.  Our  author 
was  informed  by  an  excellent  farmer  in  thefe  parts, 
that  by  fowing  early,  as  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  grain  was  liable  to  be  ihrivelled,  and  the  flraw  to 
be  blighted  5  while  that  which  was  fown  towards  the 
end  of  April,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  May,  pro¬ 
duced  clean  plump  corn.  At  the  time  he  vifited  this 
county,  however,  it  feemed  to  be  falling  into  difre- 
pute  \  though  he  looks  upon  it,  in  fome  fituations, 
efpecially  in  a  turnip  country,  to  be  eligible.  In  the 
ordinary  luccellion  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  wheat 
comes  after  oats  *,  and  there  is  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  wheat  in  this  difirifl  fown  upon  oat-fhibble.  Our 
author  has  alfo  feen  a  few  examples  of  wheat  being 
fown  upon  turf  of  fix  cr  feven  years  leying ;  and  fe- 
veral  others  on  clover  ley  once  plowed,  as  well  as  fome 
after  turnips.  The  bell  crops,  however,  produced  in 
this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  difiridd,  are  after  fum- 
mer  fallow.  The  time  of  fowing  is  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  little  being  fown  before  Michaelmas  *,  and  in  a 
favourable  feafon,  little  after  the  clofe  of  the  month. 

Much  feed  is  fown  here  without  preparation.  When 
any  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  the  common  one  of  brine  can¬ 
died  with  lime.  The  produce  is  very  great,  the  me¬ 
dium  being  full  three  quarters  per  acre,  fomeUmes 
four  or  five  \  and  one  farmer,  in  the  year  1784,  had 
on  50  acres  of  land  together,  no  lefs  than  45  bufhels 
per  acre.  242 

In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  the  cone-wheat ,  a  variety  In  the  vale 
q£  the  tritiatm  targidum f  is  cultivated ?  as  well  as  the  Glcuc*" 
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Culture  of  mas  and  fpring  wheats.  It  is  not,  however,  the  true 
particular  cone  wheat  which  is  cultivated  here,  the  ears  being 
*  .  nearly  cylindrical  ,  but  our  author  met  with  the  true 

fpecies  in  North-Wiltftiire.  Beans  in  this  country  are 
the  common  predeceffors  of  wheat,  and  fometimes 
peafe  y  but  here  the  farmers  cultivate  wheat  upon  every 
fpecies  of  foil.  The  time  of  lowing  is  in  November 
and  December,  and  the  feed  is  thought  to  be  fown  in 
fudicient  time  if  it  is  done  before  Chriftmas.  In  this 
country  it  is  thought  that  late  fown  crops  always  pro¬ 
duce  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  early  j  but  Mr 
M  (Hhall  accounts  for  this  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  weeds 
the  latter  have  to  encounter,  and  which  the  late  fown 
crops  efcape  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  vegetation 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  produce,  however, 
throughout  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  is  but  very  indiffe¬ 
rent. — Setting  of  wheat  is  not  pratlifed,  but  hoeing 
univerfally. — In  harvefting,  Mr  Marfhallobferves,  that 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  Hand  until  it  be  unreafonably 

243  ripe,  and  that  it  is  bound  up  into  very  fmall  fheaves. 
Remark-  The  practice  of  making  double  bands  is  unknown  in 
ably  fmall  this  diftri£l  ;  fo  that  the  fheaves  are  no  bigger  than  can 
fheaves.  be  contained  in  the  length  of  fingle  ftrawr.  The  in¬ 
conveniences  of  this  method  are,  that  the  crop  re¬ 
quires  more  time  to  ftook,  load  and  unload,  and  flack: 
the  advantages  are,  that  the  trouble  of  making  bands 
is  avoided  ,  and  that  if  rainy  weather  happens  to  inter¬ 
vene,  the  fmall  fheaves  dry  much  fooner  than  the  large 
ones.  Here  the  crop  is  cut  very  high,  the  flubble  and 
weeds  being  mown  off  in  fwaths  for  litter  foon  after 
the  crop  is  cut  j  and  fometimes  fold  as  high  as  5s.  per 
acre. — Mr  Marlhall  is  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  little 
quantity  produced  in  this  country :  it  being  hardly 
poftible  to  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  almoft 

244  all  of  it  being  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grain. 

In  the  Cotf-  Among  the  Cotfwold  hills  of  Gloucefter  the  lam- 
wold  hills,  mas  and  cone  wheats  are  fown ;  and  a  new  variety  of 
the  latter  was  raifed  not  long  ago  by  picking  out  a 
fingle  grain  of  feed  from  among  a  parcel.  The  body 
is  very  long  and  large,  but  not  fightly. — The  Cotf¬ 
wold  hills  are  almoft  proverbial  for  early  fowing  of 
wheat.  The  general  rule  is  to  begin  ploughing  in  July, 
and  fowing  the  firft  wet  weather  in  Auguft  •,  fo  that  here 
the  feed-time  and  harveft  of  wheat  coincide.  If,  in 
confequenee  of  this  early  fowing  the  blade  becomes 
rank  in  autumn,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  proper  to  eat  it 
dowm  by  putting  a  large  dock  of  Iheep  upon  it  at  once.- 
Eating  it  in  fpring  is  confidered  as  pernicious.  It  is 

243  ufually  weeded  with  fpud-hooks  *,  not  hoed,  as  in  the 
Tnftance  of  Vale.  One  inftance,  however,  is  mentioned  by  our 
the  good  ef-  author,  in  which  a  very  thin  crop  full  of  feed-weeds 
feels  of  hoed  in  atitumn  with  uncommon  fuccefs,  occurred  in 
wheat.  *ke  Pra^ice  °f  a  fuperior  manager  in  this  diftrift  j 
as  well  as  others  in  which  wheat  has  been  weeded  in 
autumn  with  great  advantage.  He  alfo  met  with  an- 
,  other  well  authenticated  inftance  of  the  good  effeft  of 
Of  cutting  cutting  mildewed  wheat  while  very  green.  “  A  fine 
mildewed  piece  of  wheat  being  lodged  by  heavy  rains,  and  be- 
wheat  very  Jng  foon  after  perceived  to  be  infefted  with  the  mil- 
green.  dew,  was  cut,  though  ftill  in  a  perfectly  green  ftate  ; 

namely,  about  three  weeks  before  the  ufual  time  of  cut¬ 
ting.  It  lay  fpread  abroad  upon  the  ftubble  until  it 
became  dry  enough  to  prevent  its  caking  in  the  Iheaf  j 
when  it  was  bound  and  fet  up  in  (hocks.  The  refult 
of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  grain,  though  fmall, 
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was  of  a  fine  colour,  and  the  heavieft  wheat  which  Culture  of 
grew  upon  the  fame  farm  that  feafon*,  owing,  no  doubt,  P^cular 
to  the  thinnefs  of  its  (kin.  "What  appears  much  more  an  s~  . 
remarkable,  the  draw  was  perfectly  bright,  not  a 
fpeck  upon  it. — In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  wheat  is  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Vale  ,  but  Mr 
Marlhall  is  of  opinion,  that  the  foil  is  much  more  fit 
for  barley  than  wheat. 

In  Yorklhire,  though  generally  a  grafs  land  coun- Cultivation 
try,  and  where  of  confequenee  corn  is  only  a  feccn-of  wheat  in 
dary  concern,  yet  feveral  kinds  of  wheat  are  culti-  Yorklhira. 
vated,  particularly  Zealand ,  Downy  Kenty  Common 
White ,  Hertfordjhire  Brown ,  Yellow  Kent ,  Common 
Red.  All  thefe  are  varieties  of  winter  wheat ;  beiides 
which  they  cultivate  alfo  the  fpring  or  fummer  wheat. 

H^re  our  author  makes  feveral  curious  obfervations  „  g 
concerning  the  railing  of  varieties  of  plants.  “  It  is  obferva- 
probable,  fays  he,  that  time  has  the  fame  effeft  up-  tionson  rai.» 
on  the  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  as  it  has  on  fipg.  va% 
thofe  of  cultivated  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta- n.etl!®ot" 
ble  produ&ions.  Thus  to  produce  an  early  pea,  theP 
gardener  marks  the  plants  which  open  firft  into  blcffom 
among  the  tnoft  early  kind  he  has  in  cultivation.  Next 
year  he  fows  the  produce  of  thofe  plants,  and  goes 
over  the  coming  crop  in  the  manner  he  had  done  the 
preceding  year,  marking  the  earlier  of  this  early  kind. 

In  a  limilar  manner  new  varieties  of  apples  are  railed, 
by  chooling  the  broadeft  leaved  plants  among  a  bed  of 
feedlings  riling  promifcuoully  from  pippins.  Hufband- 
men,  it  is  probable,  have  heretofore  been  equally  in- 
duftrious  in  producing  frelh  varieties  of  com ;  or 
whenfie  the  endlefs  variety  of  winter  wheats  ?  If  they 
be  naturally  of  one  fpecies,  as  Linnaeus  has  deemed 
them,  they  mull  have  been  produced  by  climature, 
foil,  or  induftry  *,  for  although  nature  fports  with  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  induftry  of  man  is  requifite  to  raife,  efta- 
blilh,  and  continue  a  permanent  variety.  The  only 
inftance  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing, 
the  variety  down  to  the  parent  individual,  has  occurred 
to  me  in  this  diftrift.  A  man  of  acute  obfervation, 
having,  in  a  piece  of  wheat,  perceived  a  plant  of  un¬ 
common  ftrength  and  luxuriance,  diffufing  its  branches 
on  every  fide,  and  fetting  its  clofely-furrounding  neigh¬ 
bours  at  defiance  ;  marked  it  *,  and  at  harveft  removed 
it  Separately.  The  produce  was  15  ears,  yielding  604 
grains  of  a  ftrortg-bodied  liver-coloured  wheat,  differ 
ent,  in  general  appearance,  from  every  other  variety  he 
had  feen.  The  chaff  was  fmooth,  without  awns,  and 
of  the  colour  of  the  grain  ,  the  ftrawT  ftout  and  reedy. 

Thefe  604  grains  were  planted  fingly,  nine  inches 
afunder,  filling  about  40  lquare  yards  of  ground,  on 
a  clover  Hubble,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  being 
fown  with  wheat  in  the  ordinary  way  $  by  w  hich  means 
extraordinary  trouble  and  deftruftion  by  birds  were 
avoided.  The  produce  was  two  gallons  and  a  half, 
weighing  2C-J  lb.  of  prime  grain  for  feed,  beiides  fome 
pounds  of  feconds.  One  grain  produced  35  ears,  yield¬ 
ing  1235  grains  \  fo  that  the  fee  on  d  year’s  produce  was 
fufficient  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground.  What  deters  far¬ 
mers  from  improvements  of  this  nature  is  probably  the 
mifehievoufnefs  of  birds  :  from  which  at  harvell  it  is 
fcarcely  poflible .  to  preferve  a  fmall  patch  of  corn,  ei- 
pecially  in  a  garden  or  other  ground  lituated  near  a 
habitation  j  but  by  carrying  on  the  improvement  in  a 
field  of  corn  of  the  feme  nature,  that  inconvenience  is 
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will  be  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  floral  farina 
__  of  the  furrounding  crop.  But  from  what  obfervations 
I  have  made,  I  am  of  opinion  his  fears  will  be  ground- 
lefs.  .  No  evil  of  this  kind  occurred,  though  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  above  variety  was  carried  on  among 
white  wheat.  But  this  need  not  be  brought  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  :  it  is  not  uncommon  here  to  fow  a  mixture  of 
red  and  white  wheats  together  •>  and  this,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  aflerted,  without  impairing  even  the  colour  of 
either  of  them.  The  fame  mode  of  culture  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  improvement  of  varieties  $  which  perhaps 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  hufbandman  than  raif- 
24 9  ing  new  ones,  and  more  expeditious.” 

Preparation  In  Yorkfhire  the  very  Angular  preparation  of  feed 
wheat  prevails  which  we  formerly  mentioned,  viz.  the 
fteeping  it  in  a  folution  of  arfenic ,  as  a  preventive  of 
fmut.  Marfhall  was  informed  by  one  farmer,  that 
he  had  made  ufe  of  this  preparation  for  20  years 
•with  fuccefs,  having  never  during  that  long  fpace 
of  time  fuffered  any  fenfible  injury  from  fmut.  Our 
author  feems  inclined  to  believe  the  efficacy  of  this 
preparation  \  but  thinks  there  may  be  fome  reafon 
to  apprehend  danger  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  perni¬ 
cious  mineral,  either  through  the  careleflhefs  of 
fervants,  or  handling  of  the  feed  by  the  perfon  who 
fows  it.  The  farmer  above  mentioned,  however, 
during  all  the  time  he  ufed  it,  never  experienced  airy 
inconvenience  either  to  himfelf,  the  feedfman,  or  even 
to  the  poultry  5  though  thefe  laft,  we  fliould  have 
thought,  would  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents 
from  arfenicated  feed.  The  preparation  is  made  by 
pounding  the  arfenic  extremely  fine,  boiling  it  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  drenching  the  feed  with  the  deco&ion.  “  In 
ftri&nefs,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  the  arfenic  fliould  be 
levigated  fufficiently  fine,  to  be  taken  up  and  waflied 
over  with  water,  reducing  the  fediment  until  it  be  fine 
enough  to  be  carried  over  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
ufual  method  of  preparing  the  liquor  is  to  boil  one 
ounce  of  white  arfenic,  finely  powdered,  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  from  one  to  two  hours  5  and  to  add  to  the 
deco&ion  as  much  water  or  ftale  urine  as  will  increafe 
the  liquor  to  two  gallons.  In  this  liquor  the  feed  is, 
'■or  ought  to  be,  immerged,  flirring  k  about  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  faturate  effe<ftually  the  downy  end  of  each 
grain.  This  done,  and  the  liquor  drawn  off,  the  feed 
is  confidered  as  fit  for  the  feed  bafket,  without  being 
candied  with  lime,  or  any  other  preparation.  A 
bufhel  of  wheat  has  been  obferved  to  take  up  about  a 
gallon  of  liquor.  The  price  of  arfenic  is  about  6d. 
per  pound  *,  which,  on  this  calculation,  will  cure  four 
quarters  of  feed.  If  no  more  than  three  quarters 
be  prepared  with  it,  the  coft  will  be  only  a  farthing 
per  bufhel ;  but  to  this  muft  be  added  the  labour 
of  pounding  and  boiling.  ‘  Neverthelefs,  it  is  by  much 
the  cheapeft,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  adds 
Mr  Marfhall,  the  beft  preparation  we  are  at  prefent 
acquainted  with.  In  this  county  it  is  believed,  that  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  formerly  a  very  common 
■crop  in  thefe  parts,  is  never  affe&ed  with  mildew ;  but 
our  author  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  affertion. 
'‘Wheat  and  We  muft  not  here  omit  to  fake  notice  of  a  new  mode 
of  cultivating  wheat  contrived  by  Mr  E.  Walker  of 
Harpley,  Norfolk  j  which  mode  of  culture  we  fhall  alfo 
.afterwards  have  occafion  to  notice  when  we  come  to 
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treat  of  the  culture  of  turnips.  Mr  Walker  thus  ex-  Culture  of 
plains  his  mode  of  procedure  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  the  P^ticulwr 
publilher  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture.  “  I  fow  in  ( 
broad-caft,  after  the  turnips  have  been  once  hoed,  two  ’ 
bufhels  of  wheat  or  two  bufhels  of  rye  per  acre  $  and 
then  hoe  the  fame  in  with  the  fecond  hoeing  :  if  it  be 
hoed  by  the  day  it  may  be  beft,  as  it  will  be  better 
done  by  the  fhort  ftrokes  or  cuts  with  the  hoes  than 
otherwife.-  It  is  recommended  to  be  done  foon  after 
the  firft  hoeing,  for  many  reafons  :  It  becomes  a  fine 
herbage,  and  keeps  the  land  very  clean,  without  any 
injury  to  the  turnips,  or  to  the  wheat  or  rye.  I 
began  to  feed  in  laft  September,  the  turnips,  &c.  the 
firft  of  the  month,  and  (hall  continue  till  all  are  done. 

I  have  fed  off  with  all  forts  of  ftock  mixed,  and  have 
drawn  out  the  turnips  in  lines  to  fet  the  hurdles,  as  is 
ufual,  and  fed  off  the  turnips  and  growing  corn  in  wet 
and  dry  weather  j  but  find  that  dry  weather,  and  fheep, 
is  the  propereft  time  and  ftock  $  and  that  ftieep  and 
light  beafts  are  the  beft  for  light  lands,  which,  on  the 
whole,  this  method  will  greatly  improve. 

“  All  my  experiments  have  been  made  without 
mucking,  or  any  manure,  for  the  turnip  and  wheat 
crop  5  and  on  thofe  parts  where  I  have  fed  off  at  the 
time  it  has  been  dry  weather,  though  with  all  forts  of 
ftock  mixed,  and  drawing  as  above,  I  have  growm  at 
the  rate  of  five  coomb  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  at  the 
rate  of  eight  coomb  of  rye  per  acre  5  and  fome  was  al> 
moft  totally  deftroyed  by  feeding  off  in  wet  weather, 
as  I  was  determined  not  to  defift,  that  I  might  know 
the  bad  or  good  effe&s  from  feeding  off  the  turnips 
with  the  Corn  in  different  weather,  as  w^ell  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  months  \  all  wdiich  I  fhall  be  able  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  of  next  year,  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  know.  I 
find  the  feed  nearly  worth  the  coft  of  the  feed  corn, 

•which  is  a  material  confideration  in  cafe  you  plough 
the  land  for  barley  or  other  fummer  corn  ;  but  if  the 
wheat  or  rye  Hands  a  crop  to  your  mind,  it  will  do 
better  to  harrow  it  in  the  fpring,  at  which  time  you 
may  fiwv  your  grafs  feeds,  wdiich  I  find  anfwer  very 
ivell )  or  plough  the  ftubble  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
fow  with  clover  or  other  feeds.” 

The  well-known  author  of  the  Annals  of  Agricuh 
ture  has  given  a  farther  accoimt  of  this  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  idea  w  hich  led  to  Mr  Walker’s  experi¬ 
ments  was  this  :  Wheat  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
ftiffnefs  and  compa&nefs  in  the  foil  upon  wdiich  it  is 
reaped.  Of  this  compa&nefs,  Tandy  foils  are  apt  to  be 
deficient  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tillage  they  re¬ 
ceive.  Hence  it  occurred  to  Mr  Walker,  that  if 
wdieat  could  beT  fown  without  any  ploughing  at  all, 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  a  crop  upon  certain 
foils,  than  after  the  moft  expenfive  fyftem  of  tillage. 
Accordingly,  in  1784,  he  executed  his  fcheme  on  fix 
acres  of  turnips,  which  were  fed  during  the  fucceeding 
winter  by  bullocks  and  ftieep,  like  the  reft  of  his  tur¬ 
nip  fields,  without  making  the  leaft  diftin&ion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  -wdieat  that  had  been  fown  and  was  grow¬ 
ing  among  them.  It  is  known, .that  turnip-land,  when 
fed  off,  is  left  highly  manured  and  much  trodden  j  and 
the  queftion  w~as,  whether  the  firft  of  thefe  circumftances 
wrould  not  counterbalance  the  laft  ?  and,  whether  .even 
the  treading  itfelf  might  not  pro1:  e  advantageous.  The 
fuccefs  juftified  the  projeft,  and,  in  1785,  Mr  Walker 
extended  it  to  35  acre?*  a  part  of  which  was  fowfr  with 
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Culture  of  rye.  The  management  was  the  fame  as  before  ;  the 
particular  wheat  did  better  than  the  rye,  and  the  belt  crop  was 
Plants.  wkere  the  turnips  were  eaten  in  the  drieft  weather. 

In  1786,  the  fame  culture  was  extended  to  70,  and  in 
1797  to  100  acres,  with  complete  fuccefs  ;  but  the 
crop  was  not  better  than  that  raifed  in  the  common 
way,  though  in  general  as  good.  The  effect  of  this 
mode  of  culture,  or  the  profit  arifing  from  it,  confided 
chiefly  in  this,  that  upon  a  farm  of  600  acres,  the 
labour  of  five  horfes  was  faved,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  barley-fow  ing,  when  all  his  neighbours  tv  ere 
in  the  greatefl  hurry,  he  was  at  his  eafe  quietly  ftir- 
ring  his  turnip  fallows.  The  chief  difficulty  attend¬ 
ing  this  mode  of  cultivating  wheat  arofe  from  the  wet- 
nefs  of  the  feafon  at  the  time  of  feeding,  as  the  ground 
was  apt  to  be  too  much  trodden  and  poached,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  crop  of  turnips  was  very  large  fo  as 
to  keep  the  cattle  long  upon  them.  On  the  contrary, 
in  dry  or  frofty  weather  nothing  of  this  kind  happened. 
The  greater  the  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  more  tieading 
that  occurred,  the  crop  of  wheat  feemed  afterwards  to 
profper  the  better.  In  a  wet  feafon,  however,  the  evil 
arifing  from  the  treading  was  diminiffied  when  ffieep 
alone  without  bullocks  wrere  introduced  to  confume  the 
turnips.  Under  this  hufbandry,  the  following  rotation 
was  ufed  :  Two  years  grafs  put  in  among  the  wheat- 
ftubble,  ploughed  once,  and  harrowed  both  in  autumn 
and  fpring  with  the  whole  dung  of  the  farm  ;  Third 
year,  oats  j  Fourth,  turnips  j  Fifth,  wheat. 

Oats. 

r  As  winter-ploughing  enters  into  the  culture  of  oats, 
froft^pon  we  mud  remind  the  reader  of  the  effect  of  froft  upon 
■idled  land,  tilled  land.  Providence  has  negle&ed  no  region  in- 
tended  for  the  habitation  of  man.  If  in  warm  climates 
the  foil  be  meliorated  by  the  fun,  it  is  no  lefs  meliora¬ 
ted  by  frofl  in  cold  climates.  Frofl  a&s  upon  water,  by 
expanding  it  into  a  larger  fpace.  Frofl  has  no  eftecl 
upon  dry  earth  *,  witnefs  fand,  upon  which  it  makes 
no  impreffion.  Tut  upon  wet  earth  it  a£ts  mo  ft  vigo- 
roufly  j  it  expands  the  moiflurc,  which  requiring  more 
fpace  puts  every  particle  of  the  earth  out  of  its  place, 
and  feparates  them  from  each  other.  In  that  view, 
frofl  may  be  confidered  as  a  plough  fuperior  to  any 
that  is  made,  or  can  be  made,  by  the  hand  of  man  . 
its  action  reaches  the  minutefl  particles  5  and, .  by  di¬ 
viding  and  feparating  them,  it  renders  the  foil  loofe 
and  friable.  This  operation  is  the  mofl  remarkable  in 
tilled  land,  which  gives  free  accefs  to  frofl.  With  re- 
fpe&  to  clay  foil  in  particular,  there  is  no  rule  in  huf¬ 
bandry  more  effential  than  to  open  it  before  winter  in 
hopes  of  frofl.  It  is  even  advifable  in  a  clay  foil  to 
leave  the  flubble  rank  *,  which,  when  ploughed  m  be¬ 
fore  winter,  keeps  the  clay  loofe,  and  admits  the  froft 
into  every  cranny. 

To  apply  this  doarine,  it  is  dangerous  to  plough 
clay  foil  when  wet ;  becaufe  water  is  a  cement  for  clay, 
and  binds  it  fo  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  vegetation-  It 
is,  however,  lefs  dangerous  to_  plough  wet  clay  before 
winter  than  after.  A  fucceeding  froft  correfls  the  bad 
effeas  of  fuch  ploughing  ;  a  fucceeding  drought  in- 
creafes  them. 

Culture  of  The  common  method  is,  to  fow  oats  on  new-plough- 
<?ats.  ed  land  in  the  month  of  March,  as  foon  as  the  ground 
is  tolerably  dry.  If  it  continues  wet  all  the  month  of 
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March,  it  is  too  late  to  venture  them  after.  It  is  much  Culture  of 
better  to  fummer-fallow,  and  to  fow  wheat  in  the  au-  plants™ 

tumn.  But  the  preferable  method,  efpecially  in  clay  - ■ 

foil,  is  to  turn  over  the  field  after  harvefl,  and  to  lay  it 
open  to  the  influences  of  frofl  and  air,  which  leffen  the 
tenacity  of  clay,  and  reduce  it  to  a  free  mould.  The 
furface-foil  by  this  means  is  finely  mellowed  for  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  feed  ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bury  it  by 
a  fecond  ploughing  before  fowing.  In  general,  the 
bulk  of  clay  foils  are  rich  *,  and  fkilful  ploughing  with-  ^ 

out  dung,  will  probably  give  a  better  crop,  than  un- 
fkilful  ploughing  with  dung. 

Hitherto  of  natural  clays.  We  mull  add  a  word  ot 
carfe  clays  which  are  artificial,  whether  left  by  the 
fea,  or  fweeped  down  from  higher  grounds  by  rain. 

The  method  commonly  ufed  of  dreffing  carfe  clay  for 
oats,  is,  not  to  flir  it  till  the  ground  be  dry  in  the 
fpring,  which  feldorn  happens  before  the  ill  of  March, 
and  the  feed  is  fown  as  foon  after  as  the  ground  is  fuf- 
ficiently  dry  for  its  reception.  Troll  has  a  ftronger  ef¬ 
fect  on  fuch  clays  than  on  natural  clay.  And  if  the  field 
be  laid  open  before  winter,  it  is  rendered  fo  loofe  by 
froft  as  to  be  foon  drenched  in  water.  The  particles  at 
the  fame  time  are  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  firft  drought  in 
fpring  makes  the  furface  cake  or  cruft.  The  difficulty 
of  reducing  this  cruft  into  mould  for  covering  the  oat- 
feed,  has  led  farmers  to  delay  ploughing  till  the  month 
of  March.  But  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that  this 
foil  ploughed  before  winter,  is  fooner  dry  than  when 
the  ploughing  is  delayed  till  fpring  j  and  as  early  fow¬ 
ing  is  a  great  advantage,  the  objection  of  the  fuperficial 
crufting  is  eafily  removed  by  the  firft  harrow  above  de- 
feribed,  which  will  produce  abundance  of  mould  for 
covering  the  feed.  The  ploughing  before  winter  not 
only  procures  early  fowing,  but  lias  another  advantage . 
the  furface-foil  that  had  been  mellowed  during  winter 
by  the  fun,  froft,  and  wind,  is  kept  above. 

T  he  dreffing  a  loamy  foil  for  oats  differs  little  from 
dreffing  a  clay  foil,  except  in  the  following  particular, 
that  being  lefs  hurt  by  rain,  it  requires  not  high  ridges, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  ploughed  crown  and  furrow 

alternately.  . 

Where  there  is  both  clay  and  loam  m  a  farm,  it  is 
obvious,  from  what  is  faid  above,  that  the  ploughing 
of  the  clay  after  harveft  ought  firft  to  be  defpatched.  It 
both  cannot  be  overtaken  that  feafon,  the  loam  may  be 
delayed  till  the  fpring  with  lefs  hurt. 

Next  of  a  gravelly  foil;  which  is  the  reverfe  of  clay, 
as  it  never  fuffers  but  from  want  of  moifture.  Such  a 
foil  ought  to  have  no  ridges  but  be  ploughed  circu¬ 
larly  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  fiom  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  It  ought  to  be  tilled  af¬ 
ter  harveft :  and  the  firft  dry  weather  m  fpring  ought 
to  be  laid  hold  of  to  fow,  harrow,  and  roll ;  which  will 

preferve  it  in  fap.  ,  -  ..  4 

The  culture  of  oats  is  the  fimpleft  of  all..  That 
grain  is  probably  a  native  of  Britain  :  it  will  grow  on, 
the  worft  foil  with  very  little  preparation,  for  that 
reafon,  as  already  noticed,  before  turnip  was  introdu¬ 
ced,  it  was  always  the  firft  crop  upon  land  broken  up 
from  the  ftate  of  nature. 

Upon  fuch  land,  may  it  not  be  a  good  method,  to 
build  upon  the  crown  of  every  ridge,  m  the  form  ot 
a  wall,  all  the  furface -earth,  one  fod  above  another, 
as  in  a  fold  for  ffieep  ?  After  Handing  in  tins  form 
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the  fummer  and  winter,  let  the  walls  be  thrown 
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down,  and  the  ground  prepared  for  oats.  This  will  fe- 
cure  one  or  two  good  crops  after  which  the  land  may 
be  dunged  for  a  crop  of  barley  and  grafs-fceds.  This 
method  may  anfvver  in  a  farm  where  manure  is  fcarce. 
In  Norfolk  this  kind  of  grain  is  much  lefs  cultiva- 
cultivation  £ec[  than  barley  5  and  the  only  fpecies  obferved  by 
Mr  Marfhall  is  a  kind  of  white  oat,  which  grows  quick¬ 
ly,  and  feems  to  be  of  Dutch  extraction.  Oats  are 
cultivated  occafionally  on  all  kinds  of  foils,  but  more 
efpecially  on  cold  heavy  land,  or  on  very  light,  unpro¬ 
ductive,  heathy  foils.  They  mofl  frequently  fucceed 
wheat,  or  ley  ground  barley  :  “  but  (fays  our  author 
there  are  no  eftabliffied  rules  refpeCting  any  part  of  the 
culture  of  this  time-ferving  crop.”  The  culture  of 
the  ground  is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  barley  )  the 
ground  generally  undergoing  a  winter  fallow  of  three 
or  four  ploughings,  though  fometimes  they  are  fown 
after  one  ploughing.  They  are  more  commonly  fown 
above  furrow  than  barley.  The  feed-time  is  made 
fubfervient  to  that  of  barley,  being  fometimes  fooner 
and  fometimes  later  than  barley  feed-time  :  and  Mr 
Marftiall  obferves,  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  them 
fown  in  June  \  it  being  obfervable,  that  oats  fown  late 
ripen  earlier  than  barley  fown  at  the  fame  time.  The 
quantity  of  feed  in  Norfolk  is  from  four  to  five  bufhcls 
per  acre  ;  but  he  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  pro¬ 
duce.  He  mentions  a  very  lingular  method  of  culture 
fometimes  pra&ifed  in  this  county,  viz 5.  ploughing  down 
the  oats  after  they  begin  to  vegetate,  but  before  they 
have  got  above  ground  j  which  is, attended  with  great 
fuccefs,  even  though  the  ground  is  turned  over  with  a 
full  furrow.  By  this  method  weeds  of  every  kind  are 
deftroyed,  or  at  leafl  checked  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  crop  an  opportunity  of  getting  above  them  \ 
and  the  porofity  communicated  to  the  foil  is  excellent¬ 
ly  well  adapted  to  the  infant  plants  of  barley  }  which 
probably  might  frequently  receive  benefit  from  this 
operation. 

In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  Mr  Marfhall  obferves, 
that  the  wild  oat  is  a  very  troublefome  weed,  as  well 
as  in  Yorkfhire  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  as 
louce  er.  a  native  0f  Great  Britain  as  any  other  arable 

weed,  and  is  perhaps  the  mofl  difficult  to  be  extir¬ 
pated.  It  will  lie  a  century  in  the  foil  without  lofing 
its  vegetative  quality.  Ground  which  has  lain  in  a 
flate  of  grafs  time  immemorial,  both  in  Gloucefler  and 
Yorkfhire,  has  produced  it  in  abundance  on  being 
broken  up.  It  is  alfo  endowed  with  the  fame  feem- 
ingly  inflin&ive  choice  of  feafons  and  flate  of  the  foil 
as  other  feeds  of  weeds  appear  to  have.  Hence  it  is\ 
exceffively  difficult  to  be  overcome  \  for  as  it  ripens 
before  any  crop  of  grain,  it  fheds  its  feed  on  the  foil, 
•where  the  roughnefs  of  its  coat  probably  fecures  it 
from  birds.  The  only  methods  of  extirpating  this 
plant  are  fallowing,  hoeing,  and  handweeding,  -where 
the  lafl  is  practicable,  after  it  has  ffiot  its  panicle. 

No  oats  are  cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucefler  } 
though  the  wild  oat  grows  everywhere  as  already  faid. 
in  the  Vale  jyj-r  Marfhall  is  Gf  opinion  that  it  is  better  adapted  to 
e^Glauce  -  oatg  t]lan  t0  barley.  The  reafon  he  affigns  for  the 
preference  given  to  the  latter  is,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  country  the  monks  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
who  probably  preferred  ale  to  oaten  cake. — He  now, 
however,  recommends  a  trial  of  the  grain  on  the  flrong- 
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er  cold  lands  in  the  area  of  the  Vale,  as  they  feldom  Culture  of 
can  be  got  fufficievitly  fine  for  barley.  The  fodder  planar 
from  oats  he  accounts  much  more  valuable  than  that  .  , 

from  barley  to  a  dairy  country  -y  and  tlie  grain  would 
more  than  balance  in  quantity  the  comparative  differ¬ 
ence  in  price.  257 

In  the  midland  diflriCl  the  Poland  oaty  which  -was  Cultivation 
formerly  in  vogue,  has  now  given  place  to  the  Dutch 
or  Friejland  kind.  It  is  conilantly  fown  after  turf ; 
one  ploughing  being  given  in  February,  March,  or  April. 

The  feed-time  is  the  latter  end  of  March  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  from  four  to  feven  bufhels  an  acre  $ 
the  produce  is  in  proportion  to  the  feed,  the  medium 
being  about  fix  quarters.  ^ 

In  Yorkffiire  the  Friefland  oats  are  likewife  pre-xnYorif- 
ferred  to  the  Poland,  as  affording  more  flraw,  and  be-  fhire. 
ing  thinner  fkinned  than  the  latter.  The  Siberia?! ,  or 
Tartarian  oat,  a  fpecies  unnoticed  by  Linnaeus,  is  like¬ 
wife  cultivated  in  this  country  :  the  reed  oat  is  known, 
but  has  not  yet  come  into  any  great  eftimation.  The 
grain  is  light,  and  the  flraw  too  ready  to  be  affe&ed 
by  cattle. 

Oats  are  particularly  cultivated  in  the  weftern  divi- 
fion  of  the  Vale  of  Yorkffiire  \  where  the  foil  is  chiefly 
a  rich  fandy  loam,  unproductive  of  wheat.  Five  or 
fix  buffiels,  or  even  a  quarter  of  oats,  are  fometimes 
fown  upon  an  acre  \  the  produce  from  feven  to  ten  2 
quarters.  In  this  country  they  are  threffied  in  the  Singular 
open  air,  and  frequently  even  upon  the  bare  ground,  method  of 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  interpofing  a  cloth.  The  threfhing. 
reafons  affigned  for  this  feemingly  ftrange  practice  are, 
that  if  pigs  and  poultry  be  employed  to  cat  up  the 
grain  which  efcapes  the  broom,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  wafle.  Here  the  market  is  always  very  great  for 
new  oats,  the  manufa&uring  parts  of  Weil  Yorkffiire 
ufing  principally  oat-bread.  The  only  objection  to 
this  practice  is  the  chance  of  bad  weather  \  but  there . 
is  always  plenty  of  flraw  to  cover  up  the  threffied  corn, 
and  it  is  found  that  a  little  rain  upon  the  flraw  does 
not  make  it  lefs  agreeable  to  cattle. 

In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Bartley  near  Briliol,  Bail  Pa- 
upon  black  oats,  we  are  informed  that  he  had  the  pro-/^™,  vol.  iv. 
digious  increafe  of  98^  Wincheiler  buffiels  from  fourP-  *Sl* 
on  the  acre  :  the  land  -was  a  deep,  mellow,  fandy  Exper^ent 
loam.  It  bad  carried  potatoes  the  former  year,  and  on  black 
received  one  ploughing  for  a  winter  fallow.  Another  oats, 
ploughing  was  given  it  in  February,  and  the  feed  was 
fown  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  the  month.  The  fuccefs 
of  the  experiment  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  partly  to 
the  early  fowing  and  partly  to  a  good  deep  tillage. 
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This  is  a  culmiferous  plant  that  requires  a  mellow  Culture  of 
foil.  Upon  that  account,  extraordinary  care  is  requi-  barley, 
fite  where  it  is  to  be  fown  in  clay.  The  land  ought  to 
be  flirred  immediately  after  the  foregoing  crop  is  re¬ 
moved,  which  lays  it  open  to  be  mellowed  with  the 
froft  and  air.  In  that  view,  a  peculiar  fort  of  plough-  262 
ing  has  been  introduced,  termed  ribbing  ;  by  which  the  Ribbing, 
greatefl  quantity  of  furface  poffible  is  expofed  to  the 
air  and  froft.  The  obvious  objection  to  this  method 
is,  that  half  of  the  ridge  is  left  unmoved.  And  to  ob¬ 
viate  that  objection,  the  following  method  is  offered, 
which  moves  the  whole  foil,  and  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
pofes  the  fame  quantity  of  furface  to  the  froft  and  air. 
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As  foon  as  the  former  crop  Is  off  the  field,  let  the 
ridges  be  gathered  with  as  deep  a  furrow  as  the  foil 
will  admit,  beginning  at  the  crown  and  ending  at  the 
furrows.  This  ploughing  loofens  the  whole  loil,  giv¬ 
ing  free  accefs  to  the  air  and  froft.  Soon  after,  begin 
a  fecond  ploughing  in  the  following  manner  :  Let  the 
field  be  divided  by  parallel  lines  crofs  the  ridges,  with 
intervals  of  thirty  feet  or  fo.  Plough  once  round  an 
interval,  beginning  at  the  edges,  and  turning  the  earth 
toward  the  middle  of  the  interval  )  which  covers  a  foot 
or  fo  of  the  ground  formerly  ploughed.  Within  that 
foot  plough  another  round  fimilar  to  the  former  *,  and, 
after  that,  other  rounds,  till  the  whole  interval  be  fi- 
nifhed,  ending  at  the  middle.  Inflead  of  beginning  at 
the  edges,  and  ploughing  toward  the  middle,  it  will 
have  the  fame  effeft  to  begin  at  the  middle,  and  to 
plough  toward  the  edges.  Plough  the  other  intervals 
in  the  fame  manner.  As  by  this  operation  the  furrow's 
of  the  ridges  will  be  pretty  much  filled  up,  let  them 
be  cleared  and  water-furrowed  without  delay.  By  this 
method,  the  field  will  be  left  waving  like  a  plot  m  a 
kitchen  garden,  ridged  up  for  winter.  In  this  form, 
the  field  is  kept  per fe£lly  dry  *,  for  befide  the  capital 
furrows  that  feparate  the  ridges,  every  ridge  has  a 
number  of  crofs  furrow's  that  carry  the  rain  inftantly 
to  the  capital  furrows.  In  hanging  grounds  retentive 
of  moifture,  the  parallel  lines  above  mentioned  ought 
not  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  furrows  of  the  ridges, 
but  to  be  diredted  a  little  downward,  in  order  to  carry 
rain  water  the  more  haftily  to  thefe  furrows.  If  the 
ground  be  clean,  it  may  lie  in  that  ftate  winter  and 
Ip  ring,  till  the  time  of  feed-furrowing.  If  weeds  hap¬ 
pen  to  rife,  they  muff  be  deftroyed  by  ploughing,  or 
braking,  or  both  5  for  there  cannot  be  worfe  huiban- 
dry,  than  to  put  the  feed  into  dirty  ground.  . 

This  method  refembles  common  riobing  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  is  very  different  in  reality.  As  the  common 
ribbing  is  not  preceded  by  a  gathering  furrow',  the 
half  of  the  field  is  left  untilled,  compaft  as  when  the 
former  crop  was  removed,  impervious  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  air  or  froft.  The  common  ribbing  at  the  fame 
time  lodges  the  rain-water  on  every  ridge,  preventing 
it  from  defeendmg  to  the  furrow's  \  which  is  hurtful  111 
all  foils,  and  poifouous  in  a  clay  foil.  The  J? itching 
here  deferibed,  or  ribbing ,  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo, 
prevents  thefe  noxious  effeas.  By  the  two  ploughmgs 
the  whole  foil  is  opened,  admitting  freely  air  and  froft  ; 
and  the  multitude  of  furrows  lays  the  furface  perfeaiy 
dry,  giving  an  early  opportunity  for  the  barley-feed. 
But  further,  as  to  the  advantage  of .  this  method  : 
When  it  is  proper  to  fow'  the  feed,^  all  is  laid  flat  with 
the  brake,  which  is  an  eafy  operation  upon  foil  that  is 
dry  and  pulverized  ;  and  the  feed-furrow  which  fuc- 
'  Cceds,  is  fo  (hallow  as  to  bury  little  or  none  of  the  fur- 
face  earth  :  whereas  the  ftirring  for  barley  is  common¬ 
ly  done  with  the  deepeft  furrow  }  and  confequently  bu¬ 
ries  all  the  furface  foil  that  was  mellowed  by  the  froft 
and  air.  Nor  is  this  method  more  expenfive  ;  becaufe 
the  common  ribbing  muft  always  be  followed  with  a 
ftirring  furrow,  which  is  faved  in  the  method  recom- 
mended.  Nay,  it  is  lefs  expenfive  5  for  after  common 
ribbing,  which  keeps  in  the  rain-water,  the  ground  is 
commonly  fo  foured,  as  to  make  the  ftirring  a  labo¬ 
rious  work.  ^  . 

It  is  well  known  that  barley  is  lefs  valuable  when  it 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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does  not  ripen  equally  ;  and  that  barley  which  comes  Culture  of 
up  fpeedily  in  a  dufky  foil,  muft  gain  a  great  advantage  pjants> 
over  feed-weeds.  Therefore,  firft  take  out  about  one-  * 
third  of  the  contents  of  the  facks  of  feed  barley  or 
bear,  to  allow  for  the  fuelling  of  the  grain.  Lay  the 
facks  with  the  grain  to  fteep  in  clean  water j  let  it  lie 
covered  with  it  for  at  leaft  24  hours.  <  When  the 
ground  is  fo  dry  as  at  prefent,  and  no  likelihood  of 
rain  for  10  days,  it  is  better  to  lie  36  hours.  Sow  the 
grain  wet  from  fteeping,  without  any  addition  of  pow¬ 
dered  quicklime,  which,  though  often  recommended  m 
print,  can  only  poifon  the  feed,  fuck  up  part  of  its  use¬ 
ful  moifture,  and  burn  the  hamv  ci  the  fower.  The 
feed  will  fcatter  well,  as  clean  water  has  no  tenacity  ; 
only  the  fower  muft  put  in  a  fourth  or  a  third  more 
feed  in  bulk  than  ufual  of  dry  grain,  as  the  grain  is 
fvvelled  in  that  proportion  :  harrow  it  in  as  quickly  as 
poflible  after  it  is  fown  5  and  though  not  neceffary,  give 
it  the  benefit  of  frefli-furrow,  if  convenient.  ^  cu  may 
expert  it  up  in  a  fortnight  at  farthell. 

The  following  experiment  by  a  correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society  being  confidered  as  a  very  interefting 
one,  is  here  fubioined. 

“  The  lull  fpring  (1783)  being  remarkably  dry,  U^tant 
foaked  my  feed-barley  in  the  black  water  taken  from  a  ments  on 
refervoir  which  conftantly  receives  the  draining  of  my  feed-barley, 
dung  heap  and  ftables.  As  the  light  corn  floated  on 
the  top,  I  fkimmed  it  off,  and  let  the  reft  (land  24 
hours.  On  taking  it  from  the  water,  I  mixed  the  feed 
grain  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  lifted  wood-afhes,  to 
make  it  fpread  regularly,  and  fowed  three  fields  with 
it.  I  began  fowing  the  16th,  and  finifhed  the  23d  of 
April.  The  produce  was  60  bufhels  per  acre,  of  good 
clean  barley,  without  any  J mall  or  green  corn,  or  weeds, 
at  harveft.  No  perfon  in  this  country  had  better 
grain. 

I  fowed  alfo  feveral  other  fields  with  the  fame  feed 
dry,  and  without  any  preparation  5  but  the  crop,  like 
thofe  of  my  neighbours,  was  very  poor  j  not  more  than 
twenty  bufhels  per  acre,  and  much  mixed  with  green 
corn  and  weeds  when  har veiled.  I  alfo  fowed  fome  of 
the  feed  dry  on  one  ridge  in  each  of  my  former  fields, 
but  the  produce  was  very  poor  in  comparifon  of  the 

other  parts  of  the  field.”  2^7 

Where  the  land  is  in  good  order,  and  free  of  weeds,  lime  ot 
April  is  the  month  for  fowing  barley.  Everyday  is'°"in&* 
proper,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft. 

The  drefling  loamy  foil  and  light  foil  for  barley,  is 
the  fame  with  that  deferibed  ;  only  that  to  plougn  dry 
is  not  altogether  fo  effential  as  in  drefling  clay  foil. 

Loam  or  fand  may  be  ftirred  a  little  moift  :  better, 
however,  delay  a  week  or  two,  than  to  ftir.  a  loam 
when  wet.  Clay  muft  never  be  ploughed  moift,  even 
though  the  feafon  fliould  efcape  altogether.  But  this 
will  feidom  be  neceffary  ;  for  not  in  one  year  o  20 
will  it  happen,  but  that  clay  is  dry  enough  for  plough¬ 
ing  fome  time  in  May.  Froft  may  corredt  clay  ploug 
ed  wet  after  harveft  5  but  when  ploughed  wet  m  the 
fpring,  it  unites  into  a  hard  mafs,  not  to  be  diflolved 
but  by  very  hard  labour.  268 

On  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  w*  have  the  follow-  Mifcellane- 

mg  obfervations  by  a  Norfolk  farmer.  ,  vationscon- 

The  bell  foil,  he  obferves,.  is  that  which  is  dry  jind  ceming  the 
healthy,  rather  light  than  ftiff,  but  yet  of  lufhcient  cu|tivatioH 
tenacity  and  ftrength  to  retain  the  moifture.  On  this  Qf  barley. 

3D  kind 
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Culture  of  kind  of  land  the  grain  is  always  the  belt  bodied  and 
Fpiant!ar  coloured>  the  nimbleft  in  the  hand,  and  has  the  thin* 

1  neft  rind.  Thefe  are  qualities  which  recommend  it  moil 
to  the  maltfter.  If  the  land  is  poor,  it  fhould  be  dry 
and  warm }  and  when  lo,  it  will  often  bear  better  corn 
than  richer  land  in  a  cold  and  wet  fituation. 

In  the  choice  of  your  feed,  it  is  needful  to  obferve, 
that  the  bell  is  of  a  pale  lively  colour,  and  brightiih 
call,  without  any  deep  rednefs  or  black  tinge  at  the 
tail.  If  the  rind  be  a  little  fhrivelled,  it  is  the  better  5 
for  that  flight  Ihrivelling  proves  it  to  have  a  thin  fkin, 
and  to  have  fweated  in  the  mow.  The  neceflity  of  a 
change  of  feed  by  not  fowing  two  years  together  what 
grew  on  the  fame  foil,  is  not  in  any  part  of  hufbandry 
more  evident  than  in  the  culture  of  this  grain,  which, 
if  not  frequently  changed,  will  grow  coarfer  and  coar- 
fer  every  fucceeding  year. 

It  has  generally  been  thought,  that  feed-barley 
would  be  benefited  by  Iteeping }  but  liming  it  has,  in 
many  inftances,  been  found  prejudicial.  Sprinkling  a 
little  foot  with  the  water  in  which  it  is  ffeeped  has 
been  of  great  fervice,  as  it  will  fecure  the  feed  from 
infeffs.  In  a  very  dry  feed  time,  barley  that  has  been 
wetted  for  malting,  and  begins  to  fprout,  will  come  up 
fooner,  and  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  any  other. 

If  you  fow  after  a  fallow,  plough  three  times  at  leaft. 
At  the  firft  ploughing*  lay  your  land  up  in  fmall  ridges, 
and  let  it  remain  fo  during  the  winter,  for  the  froft  to 
mellow  it  }  the  fecond  ploughing  (hould  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February.  In  March  fplit  the  ridges,  and  lay 
the  land  as  flat  as  poffible,  at  the  fame  time  harrowing 
it  fine.  But  in  ftrong  wet  lands  (if  you  have  no  other 
for  barley)  lay  it  round,  and  make  deep  furrows  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  water. 

“  I  have  often  (continues  he),  taken  the  following 
method  with  fuccefs  :  On  lands  tolerably  manured,  I 
lowed  clover  with  my  barley,  which  I  reaped  at  har- 
veft  }  and  fed  the  clover  all  the  following  winter,  and 
from  fpring  to  July,  when  I  fallowed  it  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  and  then  fowed  it  with  barley  and  clo¬ 
ver  as  before.  Repeating  this  method  every  year,  I 
had  very  large  crops,  but  would  not  recommend  this 
practice  on  poor  light  land. 

“  We  fow  on  our  lighted;  lands  in  April,  on  our 
mold  lands  in  May  \  finding  that  thofe  lands  which 
are  the  mod  fubjeft  to  weeds  produce  the  bed  crops 
when  fown  late. 

The  common  method  is  to  fow  the  barley-feed 
broad-cad  at  two  fowings  the  fird  harrowed  in  once, 
the  fecond  twice  \  the  ufual  allowance  from  three  to 
four  bufhels  per  acre.  But  if  farmers  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  alter  this  pra6lice,  they  would  foon  find 
their  account  in  it.  Were  only  half  the  quantity  fown 
equally,  the  produce  would  be  greater,  and  the  corn 
le(s  liable  to  lodge  :  For  when  corn  dands  very  clofe, 
the  dalks  are  drawn  up  weak  j  and  on  that  account  are 
lefs  capable  of  redding  the  force  of  winds,  or  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  under  heavy  rains. 

t(  From  our  great  fuccefs  in  fetting  and  drilling 
wheat,  fome  of  our  farmers  tried  thefe  methods  with 
barley  \  but  did  not  find  it  anfwer  their  expe (Stations, 
except  on  very  rich  land. 

“  I  have  myfelf  had  80  dalks  on  one  root  of  barley, 
which  all  produced  good  and  lottg  ears,  and  the  grain 
was  better  than  any  other  )  but  the  method  is  too  ex- 
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penfive  for  general  pra£Hce.  Iji  poor  land,  fow  thin.  Culture  of 
or  your  crop  will  be  wrorth  little.'  Farmers  who  do  I'^ticular 
not  reafon  on  the  matter  will  be  of  a  different  opi-^  *^ants‘ 
nion  \  but  the  fa£t  is  indifputable.’1 

When  the  barley  is  fowed  and  harrowed  in,  he  ad- 
vifes  that  the  land  be  rolled  after  the  fird  (bower  of  rain, 
to  break  the  clods.  This  will  clofe  the  earth  about 
the  roots,  which  wTill  be  a  great  advantage  to  it  in  dry 
weather. 

When  the  barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  st 
month,  it  is  a  very  good  wray  to  roll  it’  again  with  a 
heavy  roller,  which  will  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from 
penetrating  the  ground  to  the  injury  of  the  roots. 

This  rolling,  before  it  branches  out,  will  alfo  caufe  it 
to  tiller  into  a  greater  number  of  dalks  *,  fo  that  if  the 
plants  be  thin,  the  ground  will  be  thereby  filled,  and 
the  dalks  drengthened. 

If  the  blade  grows  too  rank,  as  it  fometimes  will  in 
a  warm  wet  fpring,  mowfing  is  a  much  better  method 
than  feeding  it  down  with  (heep ;  becaule  the  fcythe 
takes  off  only  the  rank  tops,  but  the  (beep  being  fond 
of  the  fweet  end  of  the  dalk  next  the  root,  will  often, 
bite  fo  clofe  as  to  injure  its  future  growth. 

The  county  of  Norfolk,  according  to  Mr  Mardiall,  Cultivatioar 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  ^  b^rIey  & 
the  dronged  foil  not  being  too  heavy,  and  the  lighted  ^or  4 
being  able  to  bear  it  ;  and  fo  well  verfed  are  the  Nor¬ 
folk  farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  that  the  barley 
cff  this  county  is  defired  for  feed  throughout  the -whole 
kingdom.  It  is  here  fown  after  wheat  or  turnips,  and 
in  fome  very  light  lands  it  is  fown  after  the  fecond 
year’s  ley.  After  wheat,  the  feed  time  of  the  latter 
being  finifhed,  and  the  dubble  trampled  down  with 
bullocks,  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a. (hallow  furrow 
for  a  winter  fallow  for  bajrley.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  land  is  harrowed  and  crofs-ploaghed  ;  or  if 
it  be  wet,  the  ridges  are  reverfed.  In  April  it  receives 
another  ploughing  lengthwife  $  and  at  feed  time  it  is- 
harrowed,  rolled,  lowed,  and  the  furface  rendered  as 
fmooth  and  level  as  poffible.  After  turnips  the  foil  is 
broken  up  as  fait  as  the  turnips  are  taken  off  \  if  early 
in  winter  by  rice-balking ,  a*,  practice  already  explain- 
en  5  but  if  late,  by  a  plain  ploughing.  It  is  com¬ 
mon,  if  time  will  permit,  to  plough  three  times  )  the  firff 
(hallow,  the  fecond  full',,  and  the  third  a  mean  depth  y 
with  which  lalt  the  feed  is  ploughed  in.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  ground  is  ploughed  only  once,  and  the 
feed  fown  above,  but  more  frequently  by  three  plough- 
ings,  though,  perhaps,  the  farmer  has  not  above  a 
week  to  perform  them  in.  After  ley,  the  turf  is  ge¬ 
nerally  broken  by  a  winter  fallow,  and  the  foil  treated 
as  after  wheat. 

This  grain  is  feldom  manured  for,  except  when 
fown  after  ley,  when  it  is  treated  as  wheat.  No 
manure  is  requifite  after  turnips  or  wheat,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  manured  for.  If  not,  the  turnip  crop 
following  immediately,  the  barley  is  left  to  take  its 
chance,  unlefs  the  opportunity  be  embraced  for  win¬ 
ter  marling. 

Little  barley  is  fowrn  by  the  Norfolk  farmers  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  feed  time  generally 
continues  till  the  middle  of  May  $  though  this  muff  in 
fome  meafure  depend  on  the  feafon  $  which,  fays 
Mr  Marfhall,  is  more  attended  to  in  Norfolk  than  per¬ 
haps  in  all  the  world  befides.”  In  the  very  backward 

fpring 
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■Culture  of  fpring  of  1782,  barley  was  fown  in  June  with  fuccefs. 
particular  77 0  preparation  is  ufed.  It  is  all  fown  broadcaft,  and 
Plants.  ali  imder  furrow ;  that  is,  the  furface  having 

- -  been  fmoothed  by  the  harrow  and  roller,  the  feed  is 

fown  and  ploughed  under  with  a  {hallow  furrow  1  but  n 
the  feafon  be  wet,  and  the  foil  cold  and  heavy,  it  is 
fometirr.es  fown  above  ;  but,  if  the  fprmg  be  forwaro 
and  the  laft  piece  of  turnips  eaten  off  late,  the  ground 
is  fometimes  obliged  to  be  ploughed  only  once,  and  to 
be  fown  above  ;  though  in  this  cafe  Mr  Marfliall  thinks 
it  the  moil  eligible  management,  inftead  ol  turning 
over  the  whole  thicluicfs  of  the  foil,  to  two-furrow  it, 
and  fow  between.  This  is  done  by  only  flamming  tne 
furface  with  the  firft  plough,  lowing  the  feed  upon  this, 
mid  then  covering  it  with  the  bottom  furrow  brought 
up  by  the  fecond  plough.  Three  bufliels  are  ufually 

fufficient  for  an  acre.  ,  „  .  , 

The  barley,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  m  Norfolk,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  Hand  til!  very  ripe.  It  is  umverfally  mown 
into  fwath,  with  a  fmall  bow  fixed  at  the  lied  of  the 
fevthe  If  it  receive  wet  in  the  fwath  in  this  county, 
it  is  not  turned,  but  lifted;  that  is,  the  beads  or  ears 
are  railed  from  the  ground,  either  with  a  fork  or  the 
teeth  of  a  rake,  thereby  admitting  the  air  underneath 
the  fwaths  ;  which  will  not  fall  down.  again  to  the 
ground  fo  clofe  as  before,  fo  that  the  air  has  free  ac- 
cefs  to  the  under  fide  ;  and  this  method  of  lifting  is 
fuppofed  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  turning,  which 
requires  more  labour,  befidcs  breaking  and  ruffling  the 

*7°  fWp!'the  Vale  of  Gloucefter  the  quantity  of  barley  cul- 


ter. 


In  Cots- 
waM. 


common  long-eared  barley,  hordeum  %eocnton.  In  tins 
county  the  grain  we  fpeak  of  is  ufed  on  the  every 
y  ear’s  lands,  as  a  cleanfing  crop.  It  is  fown  very  late, 
vf,.  in  the  middle  or  end  of  May  J  fometimes  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  even  the  middle  of  June.  The  radon  of 
this  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Vale  think  that  if  a  week 
or  ten  davs  of  fine  weather  can  be  had  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  harrowing  out  couch,  and  it  after  this  a  full 
crop  of  barley  fucceed,  efpecially  if  it  fflould  fortunate¬ 
ly  take  a  reclining  pofture,  the  bi.fmefs  of  fallow  ing  is 
effectually  done,  infomuch  that  the  loil  is  cleaned  to  a 
fufficient  degree  to  laft  for  a  number  of  years.  A  great 
quantity  of  feed  is  made  ufe  of,  viz.  from  three  to 
four  bulhels  to  an  acre;  under  the  idea,  that  a  full 
crop  of  barley,  efpecially  if  it  lodge,  Another*  all  kinds 
of  weeds,  couch-grafs  itfelf  not  excepted.  Our  author 
acknowledges  this  effeft  in  feme  degree  but  does  not 
recommend  the  praftice.  “  U  the  land  fays  he,  be 
tolerably  clean,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  a  barley 
fallow  may  no  doubt  be  of  effential  fervice.  But  theie 
il  not  one  year  in  five  in  which  even  land  which  is  to¬ 
lerably  clean  can  be  fown  in  feafon,  and  at  the  feme 
time  be  much  benefited  by  it  for  future  crops.  The 
barley  in  this  county  is  all  hand-weeded.  It  is  harveft- 
ed  loofe,  mown  with  the  naked  feythe,  lies  111  fwath, 
till  the  day  of  carrying,  and  is  cocked  with  common 
hav  forks/  The  medium  produce  is  three  quarters  per 
acre.  Its  quality  is  preferable  to  that  o,  the  hi.l- 

The  common  long-eared  fpecies  is  fown  among  the 
Cotfwold  hills.  It  is  fown  in  the  latter  end  m  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  in  the  quantity  of  three  bufliels 
to  an  acre,  producing  from  2C  bulhels  to  four  queers 
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to  an  acre  ;  “  which,  fays  our  author,  is  a  low  Pr.oduce. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  produce  is  from  P  plants> 
land  deficient  in  tillage  ;  and  that  barley  delights  in  a - , - - 

fine  pulverous  tilth.”  .  f  , 

In  the  midland  diftria  they  cultivate  two  fpecies  ol  Int  >em,d- 
barley,  viz.  the  heritor,  or  common  long-eared,  and  "- 
the  dijlichon  or  fprat  barley ;  the  latter  not  being  o 
more  than  50  years  Handing,  but  the  former  of  much 
older  date.  The  fprat  is  the  more  hardy,  and  requires 
to  be  more  early  fown;  but  the  long-ear  yields  the 
better  produce.  It  fucceeds  wheat  and  turnips  ;  but 
on  the  llrong  lands  of  this  diftnft,  the  crop  after  whea. 
is  much  lefs  produftive,  as  well  as  left  certain,  than  al¬ 
ter  turnips;  which  circumftance  is  likcwife  obferved  111 
Norfolk.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  lown  with  Juccefs  upon 
'turf.  When  fown  after  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter  tal¬ 
lowed  by  three  ploughing;  the  firft  lengthwife  in  No- 
vember  $  .the  fecond  acrois  m  March  ,  the  lai  ,  \ 
is  the  feed-ploughing,  lengthwife.  Between  the  two 
laft  ploughings  the  foil  is  harrowed,  and  the  twitch  {ha- 
ken  out  with  forks;  after  which  it  is  left  loofe  and 
li a]i t  to  die  upon  the  farface,  without  being  either 
burnt  or  carried  off.  After  turnips  the  foil  has  com¬ 
monly  three  ploughings  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  ia 
the  turnips  being  commonly  folded  off  with  ffleep,  the 
foil,  naturally  of  a  clofe  texture,  receives  a  ftill  greater 
degree  of  compaflnefs,  which  it  is  proper  to  break 
down,  to  render  it  porous.  The  feed  time  is  the 
two  laft  weeks  of  April  and  the  firft  ot  May ;  from 
two  bufliels  and  a  half  to  three  bufliels  an  acre,  fome- 
times  even  as  much  as  four  bufliels  :  the  produce  very 
great,  fometimes  as  high  as  feven  or  even  eight  quar¬ 
ters  an  acre  5  but  the  medium  may  be  reckoned  from  ^  ^ 
four  to  four  and  a  half  quarters.  Mr  Marfliall  re-, 


tour  to  tour  ana  a  n***  - „  '  barley  difli 

marks,  that  the  culture  of  barley  is  extremely  dithcult.  cult# 

“  Something,  fays  he,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  fen, ' 
much  on  the  preparation,  much  on  the  feafon  ot  tow¬ 
ing,  and  much  on  harvefting.  Upon  the  whole  it  may 
be  deemed,  of  corn  crops,  the  moft  dithcult  to  be  cul- 

tivated  with  certainty.  .  .  in  York- 

In  Yorkftiire  there  are  four  kinds  of  barley  culti-^^ 
rated,  viz.  the  ! zeocriton  or  long-cared  ;  the  AJhcbon 
or  fprat;  the  vulgare,  big,  four-rowed  or  fprmg  bar¬ 
ley;  and  the  hexaJHchon ,  fix-rowed  or  fprmg  barley. 

The  firft  and  third  forts  arc  principally  cultivated  ;  the 
winter  barley  is  as  yet  new  to  the  dill  net .  Battledoor 
barley  was  formerly  very  common,  but  is  now  almoit 
entirely  difufed.  Mr  Marfliall  obferves,  that  lefs  than  a 
century  ago,  barley  was  not  faleable  until  it  was  malt¬ 
ed  ;  there  were  neither  maltfters  nor  public  houfes,  but 
every  farmer  malted  his  own  grain,  or  fold  it  to  a 
neighbour  who  had  a  malt  kiln.  Brakes  cut  from  the 
neighbouring  commons  were  the  fuel  commonly  tiled 
upon  this  occafion  ;  and  a  certain  day  for  cutting  them  ^ 
was  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  from  ta.ung  more 
than  his  (hare.  The  cafe  is  now  totally  reverfed,  even 
public  malt  houfes  being  unknown,  and  the  fcufineis 

of  malting  entirely  performed  oy  maltfters  who  u> 

the  barley  from  the  fanner,  and  fed  mm  what  mult  he 

may  want  for  his  family.  _  ,  .  Importance 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  w 

we  fhall  here  Hate  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  he  „_ve_ 
the  public  draws  from  an  acre  of  land  when  cultiva  e  . 
for  barley,  independent  altogether  of  the  profits  reaped 
from  it  by  the"  landlord  and  tenant,  buppofir.gjm 
3  X)  2 
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Culture  of  acre  to  produce  eight  bolls  of  barley,  and  the  whole 

P  Hams”  5°  be  made  int0  ordinary  fmail  beer,  the  taxes  paid  by 
it  Hand  thus  in  1802. 


8  bolls  of  barley  made  into  malt,  allowing 
7  bufhels  per  boll,  at  is.  7|d.  per  bulhel 
of  malt  duty 

The  whole  may  produce  40  barrels  of  fmall 
beer,  the  duty  upon  each  of  which  is  2s. 

Borough  import  which  is  impofed  in  Scot¬ 
land,  but  not  in  England,  at  is.  3d.  per 
barrel  - 


L.  S.  d. 
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4.  Buck-Wheat. 


Cui 
buck- 
wheat. 


of  The  ufes  of  this  plant  have  already  been  fuffici- 
ently  noticed.  It  delights  in  a  mellow  fandy  foil  5  but 
fucceeds  well  in  any  dry  loofe  healthy  land,  and  mo¬ 
derately  io  in  a  free  loamy  rtone  brafh.  A  ftiff  clay 
is  its  averfion,  and  it  is  entirely  labour  loft  to  fow 
it  in  wet  poachy  ground.  The  proper  feafon  for  low¬ 
ing  is  from  the  lait  w  eek  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June.  It  has  been  fourn,  however,  fo  early  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  and  fo  late  as  the  2  2d  of  July,  by 
way  of  experiment  3  but  the  latter  was  rather  extreme 
to  be  choien,  and  tae  former  was  in  danger  from  froft. 
In  an  experiment  upon  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  the 
grain  of  two  diffeient  crops  was  brought  to  maturity 
in  the  fummer  1787. — After  fpring  feedings,  a  crop 
of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  or  vetches,  there  will  be 
iurticient  time  to  fow  the  land  with  buckwvheat.  Pro¬ 
bably,  in  hot  dry  fummers,  a  crop  of  vetches  might 
even  be  mown  for  hay  early  enough  to  introduce  a 
crop  of  this  grain  after  it. 

In  the  year  1780,  about  feven  acres  of  a  fandy  foil 
on  Briflington  common  (f),  having  been  firft  tolerably 
well  cleanfed  from  brambles,  furze,  &c.  received  one 
ploughing.  To  reduce  the  irregularities  of  the  fjrface, 
it  wras  rolled  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June  in  that  year, 
two  bufhels  and  a  half  of  buck-wheat  per  acre  fown, 
277  the  ground  rolled  again  without  harrow  ing. 

Ad  van  t  a-  The  vegetation  appeared  in  five  or  fix  days,  as  is 
cm  conftantly  the  cafe,  be  the  weather  wet  or  dry.  The 

growth  was  fo  rapid,  that  the  fern,  with  which  this 
land  greatly  abounded,  was  completely  kept  under. 
About  the  middle  of  September  the  crop  was  mown  ; 
but  by  reafon  of  a  great  deal  of  rain  about  that'  time, 
it  was  not  lecured  until  the  beginning  of  October  } 
hence  a  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  the  grain  by  fheddine, 
as  well  as  fome  eaten  by  birds.  However,  there  were 
laved  about  24  Winchefter  bufhels  per  acre  5  and,  not- 
withftanding  its  long  expofure  to  the  weather,  received 
no  fort  of  damage,  only  perhaps  that  the  finert  and  moil 
perfedl  grain  was  the  firft  to  fall  from  the  plant..  The 
ground  after  this  had  almoft  the  appearance  of  a  fallow, 
and  wTas  immediately  ploughed. 

When  it  had  lain  a  moderate  time  to  meliorate,  and 
to  receive  the  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  it  wras  har¬ 
rowed,  fown  with  Lammas  wheat,  and  ploughed  in 
under  furrow,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  ftrft 
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ploughing.  Thus  a  piece  of  land,  which  in  the  Culture  of 
month  of  April  was  altogether  in  a  rtate  of  nature,  in  particular 
the  following  November  was  feen  under  a  promifmg  Hants, 
crop  of  what  is  wrell  rtyled  the  king  of  grain,  and  this 
w  ithout  the  aid  of  manure,  or  of  any  very  great  degree 
of  tillage.  Nor  was  the  harvell  by  any  means  defi¬ 
cient  $  for  feveral  perfons  converlant  in  fuch  things  erti- 
mated  the  produce  from  26  to  30  bufhels  per  acre. 

As  foon  as  the  wdieat  crop  was  taken  off,  the  ground 
had  one  ploughing,  and  on  the  firft  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing  was  fown  with  turnip  feed.  The  turnips  were 
not  large,  but  of  an  herbage  fo  abundant  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  to  fupport  1 20  ewes  with  their  lambs, 
which  wrere  fed  on  it  by  folding  four  Weeks.  After 
this  it  was  manured  with  a  compofltion  of  rotten  dung 
and  natural  earth,  about  20  putt  loads  per  acre,  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  The  crop  fold  for  13  81.  be- 
fides  a  confiderable  number  ufed  in  the  family,  and  a 
quantity  referved  with  w-hich  ten  acres  were  planted 
the  following  feafon.  The  enfuing  autumn  it  was  again 
fown  with  wheat,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop.  In 
the  fpring  of  1784,  it  was  manured  and  planted  with 
potatoes,  as  in  the  preceding  initance  *,  the  crop 
(though  tolerably  good)  by  no  means  equal  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  producing  about  ico  facks  per  acre  only.  In 
fpring  1785,  the  land  was  now  for  a  third  time  under 
a  crop  of  wheat,  it  being  intended  to  try  how  far  this 
mode  of  alternate  cropping,  one  year  with  potatoes 
and  another  with  wheat,  may  be  carried. 

From  the  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  and  other  experi¬ 
ments,  by  Nehemiah  Bartley,  Efq.  of  Briftol,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  it  would  feem,  that 
the  culture  ®f  this  plant  ought  in  many  cafes  to  be 
adopted  inftead  of  a  fummer  fallowing  :  for  the  crop 
produced  appears  not  only  to  be  fo  much  clear  gain  in 
refpe&  to  fuch  practice,  but  alfo  affords  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  ltraw^  for  fodder  and  manure  5  belide  that 
a  fummer  fallowing  is  far  from  being  fo  advantageous 
a  preparation  for  a  fucc ceding  crop. 


5.  Pease. 

Peafe  are  of  tw*o  kinds  •,  the  white  and  the  gray.  Culmr!  of 
The  cultivation  of  the  latter  only  belongs  to  this  place,  peafe. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  gray  kind,  diftinguiftr- 
ed  by  their  time  of  ripening.  One  ripens  foon,  and  for 
that  reafon  is  termed  hot  feed:  the  other,  which  is 
(louver  in  ripening,  is  termed  cold feed. 

Peafe,  a  leguminous  crop,  is  proper  to  intervene  be¬ 
tween  twro  culmiferous  crops  \  lefs  for  the  profit  of  a 
peafe  crop  than  for  meliorating  the  ground.  Peafe, 
however,  in  a  dry  feafon,  will  produce  lix  or  feven  bolls 
each  acre  ;  but,  in  an  ordinary  feafon,  they  feldom 
reach  above  two,  or  twro  and  a  half.  Hence,  in  a 
moift  climate,  which  all  the  wort  of  Britain  is,  red 
clover  ietms  a  more  beneficial  crop  than  peafe  5.  as  it 
makes  as.  good  winter  food  as  peafe,  and  can  be  cut 
green  thrice  during  fummer. 

A  field  intended  for  cold  feed  ought  to  be  ploughed 
m  October  or  November  5  and  in  February,  as  foon  as 
the  ground  is  dry,  the  feed  ought  to  be  fowui  on  the 
winter  furrow.  A  field  intended  for  hot  feed  ought  to 

be 
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Culture  of  be  ploughed  in  March  or  April,  immediately  before 
particular  fowing.  But  if  iufefted  with  weeds,  it  ought  to  be  al- 
T  ^  a”tS‘  _  fo  ploughed  in  October  or  November. 

Peafe  laid  a  foot  below  the  furface  will  vegetate ;  but 
the  mod  approved  depth  is  fix  inches  in  light  foil,  and 
four  inches  in  clay  foil ;  for  which  reafon,  they  ought 
to  be  fown  under  furrow  when  the  ploughing  is  de¬ 
layed  till  fpring.  Of  all  grain,  beans  excepted,  they 
are  the  lead  in  danger  of  being  buried. 

Peafe  differ  from  beans,  in  loving  a  dry  foil  and  a 
dry  feafon.  Horfe -hoeing  would  be  a  great  benefit, 
could  it  be  performed  to  any  advantage  )  but  peafe 
grow  expeditioufly,  and  foon  fall  over  and  cover  the 
ground,  which  bars  ploughing.  Horfe-hoeing  has 
little  effeft  when  the  plants  are  new  fprung  ;  and  when 
they  are  advanced  to  be  benefited  by  that  culture,  their 
length  prevents  it.  Fad  growing  at  the  fame  time  is 
the  caufe  of  their  carrying  fo  little  feed  :  the  feed  is 
buried  among  the  leaves  ;  and  the  fun  cannot  penetrate 
to  make  it  grow  and  ripen.  The  only  practicable  re¬ 
medy  to  obtain  grain,  is  thin  fowing  ;  but  thick  fowing 
produces  more  draw,  and  mellows  the  ground  more. 
Half  a  boll  for  an  Englilh  acre  may  be  reckoned  thin 
fowing  •,  three  firlots  thick  fowing. 

Notvvithdanding  what  is  faid  above,  Mr  Hunter,  a 
noted  farmer  in  Berwicklhire,  began  fome  time  ago  to 
low  all  his  peafe  in  drills  ;  and  never  failed  to  have  great 
crops  of  corn  as  well  as  of  draw.  He  fowed  double 
rows  at  a  foot  interval,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  be¬ 
tween  the  double  rows,  which  admit  horfe-hoeing.  By 
that  method,  he  had  alfo  good  crops  of  beans  on  light 
land. 

Peafe  and  beans  mixed  are  often  fown  together,  in 
order  to  catch  different  feafons.  In  a  moid  feafon,  the 
beans  make  a  good  crop  ;  in  a  dry  feafon,  the  peafe. 

The  growth  of  plants  is  commonly  checked  by 
drought  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  promoted  by  rain 
in  Augud.  In  July,  grafs  is  parched  ;  in  Augud,  it 
recovers  verdure.  Where  peafe  are  fo  far  advanced  in 
the  dry  feafon  as  that  the  feed  begins  to  form,  their 
growth  is  indeed  checked,  but  the  feed  continues  to  fill. 
If  only  in  the  bloffom  at  that  feafon,  their  growth  is 
checked  a  little  $  but  they  become  vigorous  again  in 
Augud,  and  continue  growing  without  filling  till  dop- 
ped  by  frod.  Hence  it  is,  that  cold  feed,  which  is 
early  fown,  has  the  bed  chance  to  produce  corn :  hot 
feed,  which  is  late  fown,  has  the  bed;  chance  to  pro¬ 
duce  draw. 

The  following  method  is  praclifed  in  Norfolk,  for 
fowing  peafe  upon  a  dry  light  foil,  immediately  opened 
from  padure.  The  ground  is  pared  with  a  plough  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  and  every  fod  is  laid  exactly  on  its  back. 
In  every  fod  a  double  row  of  holes  is  made.  A  pea 
dropt  in  every  hole  lodges  in  the  flay’d  ground  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  fod,  thyuffs  its  roots  horizontally,  and 
has  fufficient  moiflure.  This  method  enabled  Norfolk 
farmers,  in  the  barren  year  1740,  to  furnifh  white  peafe 
at  1 2s  per  boll. 

On  fetting  In.  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.- 148,  we  have  an  ac- 
peafe  in  count  of  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment  by  Mr  Pavier 
irills.  near  Taunton,  on  fowing  peafe  in  drills.  The  fcale 
on  which  this  experiment  was  made,  however,  being 
fo  fmall,  it  would  perhaps  be  rafli  to  infer  from  it 
what  might  be  the  event  of  planting  a  large  piece 
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of  ground  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fpace  was  only  Culture  of 
1 6  fquare  yards,  but  the  produce  fo  great,  that  by  cal- 
culating  from  it,  a  datute  acre  would  yield  600,  or  at  . 

the  lead  500  pecks  of  green  peafe  at  the  firfl  gathering  ; 
which,  at  the  high  price  they  bore  at  that  time  in  the 
country  about  Taunton,  v As.  i6d.  per  peck,  would 
have  amounted  to  33I.  6s.  8d.  On  this  the  fociety 
obferve,  that  though  they  doubt  not  the  truth  of  the 
calculation,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  fuch  a  quanti¬ 
ty  as  500  or  600  pecks  of  green  peafe  would  immedi¬ 
ately  reduce  the  price  in  any  country  market.  “  If 
the  above-mentioned  crop  (fay  they)  were  fold  only  at 
nine  pence  per  peck,  the  farmer  would  be  well  paid 
for  his  trouble.”  In  a  letter  on  the  drill  hufbandry  by 
Mr  Whitmore,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  fociety 
were  returned,  he  informs  us,  that  drilled  peafe  mud 
not  be  fown  too  thin,  or  they  will  always  be  foul :  and 
in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  careful 
hoeing,  they  turned  out  fo  foul,  that  the  produce  was  280 
only  eight  bulhels  to  the  acre. — From  an  experiment  beaie  irufi 
related  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  it  appears  ^.,^00 
that  peafe,  however  meliorating  they  may  be  to  the  ofren  on 
ground  at  fird,  will  at  the  lad  totally  exhaufl  it,  atthe  tame- 
lead  with  regard  to  themfelves.  In  this  experiment  Spot, 
they  w  ere  fown  on  the  fame  fpot  for  ten  years  running. 

After  the  fird  two  years  the  crop  became  gradually 
lefs  and  lefs,  until  at  lad  the  feed  would  not  vegetate, 
but  became  putrid.  Strawberries  were  then  planted 
without  any  manure,  and  yielded  an  excellent  crop.  281 

On  the  Norfolk  culture  of  peafe,  Mr  Marshall  Mr  Mar-- 
makes  two  obfervations.  “  Leys  are  feldom  ploughed  ^ia^’s.ob' 
more  than  once  for  peafe  ;  and  the  feed  is  in  general terva  10n 
dibbled  in  upon  the  flag  of  this  one  ploughing.  But 
dubbles  are  in  general  broken  by  a  winter-fallow  of 
three  or  four  ploughings  •,  the  feed  being  fo-wn  broad- 
cad  and  ploughed  in  about  three  inches  deep  w  ith  the 
lad  ploughing.” — In  the  Vale  of  Glouceder  they  are 
planted  by  women,  and  hoed  by  women  and  children, 
once,  twice,  and  fometimes  thrice  ;  v7hich  gives  the 
crop,  when  the  foil  is  fufficiently  free  from,  root-weeds, 
the  appearance  of  a  garden  in  the  fummer  time,  and 
produces  a  plentiful  crop  in  harvefl.  The  didance 
between  the  row's  varies  from  10  to  14  inches,  but  12 
may  be  confidered  as  the  medium  ;  the  didance  in  the 
rows  two  inches.  In  the  Cheltenham  quarter  of  the 
didrift,  they  fet  the  peas  not  in  continued  lines,  but 
in  clumps ;  making  the  holes  eight  or  ten  inches  di- 
dant  from  one  another,  putting  a  number  of  peafe  in¬ 
to  each  hole.  Thus  the  hoe  has  undoubtedly  greater 
freedom ;  all  the  difadvantage  is,  that  in  this/  cafe 
the  foil  is  not  fo  evenly  and  fully  occupied  by  the  roots 
as  when  they  are  difpofed  in  continued  lines. — In 
Yorkfhire  it  is  common  to  fow7  beans  and  gray  peafe 
together,  under  the  name  of  blendings ;  and  fometimes 
fitches  (probably,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  a  gigantic  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  ervum  lens )  are  fown  among  beans.  Such 
mixtures  are  found  to  augment  the  crop,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  are  eafily  feparated  by  the  fieve. 

6.  Beans. 

The  properefl  foil  for  beans  is  a  mold  and  deep  clay, 
but  they  may  alfo  be  raifed  upon  all  heavy  foils.  They 
are  cultivated  in  two  ways,  either  in  the  old  way  by 
broad -cad,  or,  according  to  the  mere  recent  practice, 

they 
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Culture  of  they  are  drilled  in  dlftindl  rows.  Of  each  of  thefe  we 
particular  give  a  very  fhort  account. 

u _ anls'  When  the  mode  of  cultivating  beans  by  broad-call 

2g2  is  adopted,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  this  grain  is  early 
Culture  of  fown,  the  ground  intended  for  it  fhould  be  ploughed 
beans  by  before  winter,  to  give  accefs  to  the  froft  and  air  \  be- 
broad-calt.  neficial  in  all  foils,  and  neceffary  in  a  clay  foil.  Take 
the  firft  opportunity  after  January,  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  to  loofen  the  foil  with  the  harrow  firft  defcrihed, 
till  a  mould  be  brought  upon  it.  SowT  the  feed,  and 
cover  it  with  the  fecond  harrow.  The  third  w  ill  fmooth 
the  furface,  and  cover  the  feed  equally.  Thefe  har¬ 
rows  make  the  very  bell  figure  in  fowing  beans  :  which 
ought  to  be  laid  deep  in  the  ground,  not  lefs  than  fix 
inches.  In  clay  foil,  the  common  harrows  are  altoge¬ 
ther  infufficient.  The  foil,  which  has  relied  long  after 
ploughing,  is  rendered  compacl  and  folid  ;  the  common 
harrows  Ikim  the  furface  :  the  feed  is  not  covered  j  and 
the  firft  hearty  Ihower  of  rain  lays  it  above  ground. 
Where  the  farmer  overtakes  not  the  ploughing  after 
harveit,  and  is  reduced  to  plough  immediately  before 
fowing,  the  plough  anfwers  tiiepurpofeof  the  firft  har¬ 
row  y  and  the  other  two  will  complete  the  work.  But 
the  labour  of  the  firft  harrow  is  ill  faved  ;  as  the  plough¬ 
ing  before  winter  is  a  fine  preparation,  not  only  for  beans, 
but  for  grain  of  every  kind.  If  the  ground  ploughed  be¬ 
fore  winter  happen  by  fuperfluity  of  moifture  to  coke, 
the  firft  harrow  going  along  the  ridges,  and  crofting 
them,  will  loofen  the  furface,  and  give  accefs  to  the  air 
for  drying.  As  foon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  fow  with* 
out  delaying  a  moment.  If  rain  happen  in  the  interim, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  patience  till  a  dry  day  or  two 
come. 

Carfe  clay,  ploughed  before,  winter,  feldorn  fails  to 
cake.  Upon  that  account,  a  fecond  ploughing  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  before  fowing  :  which  ought  to  be  performed 
with  an  ebb  furrow,  in  Order  to  keep  the  froft-mould 
as  near  the  furface  as  poftible.  To  cover  the  feed  with 
the  plough  is,  with  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  grain, 
•exprefted  by  the  phrafe  to  fow  under  furrow.  The 
clods  raifed  in  this  ploughing  are  a  fort  of  fhelter  to 
the  young  plants  in  the  chilly  fpring  months. 

The  foregoing  method  will  anfiver  for  loam.  And 
as  for  a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil,  it  is  altogether  impro¬ 
per  for  beans. 

Culture  of  Previous  to  the  year  1770,  beans  were  feldom  fown 
beans  in  In  Scotland,  unlefs  upon  the  very  rich  clays  ;  but  fince 

drills.  that  time,  by  adopting  the  plan  of  railing  them  in 

drills,  or  diftinCl  rows,  they  have  been  fuccefsfully  cul¬ 
tivated  upon  all  the  heavy  loams,  and  in  many  farms 
they  now  conllitute  a  regular  branch  of  rotation.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  beans  are  conftantly  drilled  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  from  20  to  27  inches.  Of  thefe  modes,  the 
laft  is  the  moil  prevalent,  becaufe  it  admits  the  ground 
to  be  ploughed  with  a  horfe,  in  the  nioft  fufficient  man¬ 
ner.  Very  little  hand-hoing  is  given  )  nor  is  it  required, 
as  the  kind  of  land  which  is  bell  adapted  for  their 
growth,  and  upon  which  they  are  commonly  fown,  has 
not  naturally  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  an¬ 
nual  weeds,  and  fine  crops  of  wheat  generally  follow, 
provided  due  attention  has  been  given  to  working  the 
bean  crop.  The  necefiity  of  fuinmer  fallow,  which  the 
prefent  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  lofs  of  a  year’s 
crop,  render  an  expenlive  affair  to  the  farmer,  is  con¬ 
sequently  much  lelfened  for  if  land  is  oiice  thoroughly 
x 


cleaned,  and  afterwards  kept  in  an  alternate  courfe  of  Culture  of 
leguminous  and  culmiferous  crops,  it  will  remain  in  good  P  p£ici^ar 
order  for  a  considerable  number  oi  years.  ,  A  "b‘  ^ 

As  beans  delight  in  a  moift  foil,  and  have  no  end 
of  growing  in  a  moift  feafon,  they  cover  the  ground 
totally  when  fown  broadcaft,  keep  in  the  dew,  and  ex¬ 
clude  the  fun  and  air  :  the  plants  grow  to  a  great 
height  \  but  carry  little  feed,  and  that  little  not  well 
ripened.  This  difplays  the  advantage  of  drilling  $ 
which  gives  free  accefs  to  the  fun  and  air,  dries  the 
ground,  and  affords  plenty  of  ripe  feed. 

II.  Plants  Cultivated  for  Roots. 

1,  Potatoes. 

Thefe,  next  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  crop  moft  generally  ufeful  for  the 
hufbandman  j  affording  not  only  a  moft  excellent  food 
for  cattle,  but  for  the  human  fpecies  alfo  j  and  they  are 
perhaps  the  only  fubftitute  that  could  be  ufed  for  bread  2g^ 
with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.  In  the  anfwer  by  Dr  Are  not 
Tiffct  to  M.  Linguet  already  mentioned,  the  former  prejudicial 
objedls  to  the  conftant  ufe  of  them  as  food  j  not  becaufe 
they  are  pernicious  to  the  body,  but  becaufe  they  hurt 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  owrns,  that  thofe  who 
eat  maize,  potatoes,  or  even  millet,  may  grow  tall  and 
acquire  a  large  lize  ;  but  doubts  if  any  fueh  ever  pro¬ 
duced  a  literary  work  of  merit.  It  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  appear,  that  the  very  general  ufe  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  our  own  country  has  at  all  impaired  either  the 
health  of  body  or  vigour  of  mind  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  queftion  then,  as  they  have  already  been  ihow  n  to 
be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  comes  to  be  merely 
with  regard  to  the  profit  of  cultivating  them  y  and  this 
feems  already  to  be  fo  well  determined  by  innumerable 
experiments,  as  wTell  as  by  the  general  praclice  of  the 
country,  that  110  room  appears  left  for  doubt.  2gi, 

The  choice  of  foil  is  not  of  greater  importance  in  General 
any  other  plant  than  in  a  potato.  This  plant  in  clay  culture, 
foil,  or  in  rank  black  loam  lying  low^  without  ventila¬ 
tion,  never  makes  palatable  food.  In  a  gravelly  or 
fandy  foil,  expofed  to  the  fun  and  free  air,  it  thiives 
to  perfection,  and  has  a  good  relilh.  But  a  rank  black 
loam,  though  improper  to  raife  potatoes  for  the  table, 
produces  them  in  great  plenty  j  and  the  produCl  is,  as 
already  obferved,  a  palatable  food  for  horned  cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry. 

The  fpade  is  a  proper  inftrument  for  raifing  a  fmall 
quantity,  or  for  preparing  corners  or  other  places  inac- 
ceffible  to  the  plough  *  but  for  raifing  potatoes  in 
quantities,  the  plough  is  the  only  inftrument. 

As  two  great  advantages  of  a  drilled  crop  are,,  to 
deftroy  weeds,  and  to  have  a  fallow  at  the  fame  time 
wfith  the  crop,  no  judicious  farmer  will  think  of  raifing 
potatoes  in  any  other  'way.  In  September  cr  Oflober, 
as  foon  as  that  year’s  crop  is  removed,  let  the  field  have 
a  roufing  furrow,  a  crofs-braking  next,  and  then  be 
cleared  of  weeds  by  the  cleaning  harrow#  Porm  it  into 
three-feet  ridges,  in  that  ft  ate  to  lie  till  April,  which 
is  the  proper  time  for  planting  potatoes.  Crofs-brake 
it,  to  raife  the  furrows  a  little.  Then  lay  well  digefted 
horfe-dung  along  the  furrows,  upon  which  lay  the  roots 
at  eight  inches  diftance.  Cover  up  thefe  roots  with 
the  plough,  going  once  round  every  row.  This  makes 
a  warm  bed  for  the  potatoes ;  hot  dung  below,  and 
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Culture  of  a  loofe  covering  above,  that  admits  every  ray  of  the 
particular  fun<  As  foon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  go 
,  P*aPts-  _  round  every  row  a  fecond  time  with  the  plough,  which 
y  will  lay  upon  the  plants  an  additional  inch  or  two  of 
mould,  and  at  the  fame  time  bury  all  the  annuals ;  and 
this  will  complete  the  ploughing  of  the  ridges.  When 
the  potatoes  are  fix  inches  high,  the  plough,  with  the 
deepeft  furrow,  mult  go  twice  along' the  middle  of  each 
interval  in  oppofite  directions,  laying  earth  firft  to  one 
row,  and  next  to  the  other.  And  to  perform  this  work, 
a  plough  with  a  double  mouldboard  will  be  more  ex¬ 
peditious.  But  as  the  earth  cannot  be  laid  clofe  to 
the  roots  by  the  plough,  the  fpade  muft  fucceed,  with 
which  four  inches  of  the  plants  muft  be  covered,  leav- 
ving  little  more  but  the  tops  above  ground ;  and  this 
operation  will  at  the  fame  time  bury  all  the  weeds  that 
have  fprung  fince  the  former  ploughing.  What  weeds 
arife  after  muft  be  pulled  up  with  the  hand.  A  hoe 
is  never  to  be  ufed  here  :  it  cannot  go  fo  deep  as  to 
deftroy  the  weeds  without  cutting  the  fibres  of  the 
plants  j  and  if  it  fkim  the  furface,  it  only  cuts  off  the 
heads  of  the  weeds,  and  does  not  prevent  their  pufhing 
again. 

Particular  In  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  we  have  the  following 
methods,  praftical  obfervations  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of  pota¬ 
toes,  given  as  the  refult  of  various  experiments  made 
for  five  years  fucceffively  on  that  valuable  root,  the 
growth  of  which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged.. 

When  the  potato  crop  has  been  the  only  objed  in 
view,  the  following  method  is  the  moft  eligible. 

The  land  being  well  pulverized  by  two  or  three  good 
harrowings  and  ploughings,  is  then  manured  with  15 
or  20  cart  loads  of  dung  per  acre,  before  it  receives  its 
laft  earth.  Then  it  is  thrown  into  what  the  Suffolk 
farmers  call  the  trench  balk ,  which  is  narrow  and  deep 
ridge -work,  about  15  inches  from  the  centre  of  one 
ridge  to  the  centre  of  the  other.  Women  and  children 
drop  the  fets  in  the  bottom  of  every  furrow  1 5  inches 
apart  ;  men  follow  and  cover  them  with  large  hoes,  a 
foot  in  width,  pulling  the  mould  down  fo  as  to  bury 
the  fets  five  inches  deep ;  they  muft  receive  two  or 
three  hand-hoeings,  and  be  kept  free  from  weeds ;  al¬ 
ways  observing  to  draw  the  earth  as  much  as  poffible 
to  the  ftems  of  the  young  plants.  By  repeated  trials, 
the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  April  is  found  the  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous  time  for  planting:. 

In  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  O&o- 
her,  when  the  haulm  becomes  withered,  they  fhould  be 
ploughed  up  with  a  ftrong  double-breafted  plough. 
The  workman  muft  be  cautioned  to  fet  his  plough  very 
deep,  that  he  tnay  ftrike  below  all  the  potatoes*  to  a- 
void  damaging  the  crop.  The  women  who  pick  them 
up*  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  will  leave  many  in  the 
ground,  which  will  prove  detrimental  to  any  fucceeding 
corn,  whether  wheat  or  barley.  To  avoid  which  in¬ 
convenience,  let  the  land  be  harrowed,  and  turn  the 
fwine  in  to  glean  the  few  that  may  be  left  by  their  ne¬ 
gligence. 

By  this  method,  the  fets  will  be  15  fquare  inches 
from  each  other  5  it  will  take  18  bufhels  to  plant  an 
acre  ;  and  the  produce,  if  on  a  good  mixed  loamy  foil, 
will  amount  to  300  bufhels. 

If  the  potatoes  are  grown  as  a  preparation  for  wheat, 
it  is  preferable  to  have  the  rows  two  feet  two  inches 
from  each  other,  hand-hoeing  only  the  fpace  from  plant 
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to  plant  in  each  row;  then  turning  a  {mail  furrow  from  Culture  of 
the  infide  of  each  row  by  a  ccmmon  light  plough,  and 
afterwards,  with  a  double  hreafted  plough  with  one  . 

horfe,  fplit  the  ridge  formed  by  the  firft  ploughing 
thoroughly  to  clean  the  intervals.  This  work  fhould 
net  be  done  too  deep  the  firft  time,  to  avoid  burying 
the  tender  plants;  but  the  laft  earth  fhould  be  plough¬ 
ed  as  deep  as  poffible ;  and  the  clofer  the  mould  is 
thrown  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  the  more  advanta¬ 
geous  it  will  prove.  Thus  1 5  bufhels  will  plant  an  acre, 
and  the  produce  will  be  about  300  bufhels ;  but  the 
land,  by  the  fummer  ploughings,  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  feed  wheat  immediately,  and  almoft  enfure  a 
plentiful  crop.  2g^ 

The  potato  fets  fhould  be  cut  a  week  before  plant- To  prevent" 
ing,  with  one  or  two  eyes  to  each,  and  the  pieces  not^e  gmb. 
very  fmall ;  two  bufhels  of  frefli-flaked  lime  fhould  be 
fown  over  the  furface  of  the  land  as  foon  as  planted, 
which  will  effe&ually  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  grub. 

The  expence  attending  an  acre  of  potatoes  well  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  firft  method,  fuppofing  the  rent  20  (hil¬ 
lings,  tithe  and  town  charges  rather  high  (as  in  Suf¬ 
folk),  taking  up,  and  every  thing  included,  will  be  a- 
bout  fix  pounds.  •  In  the  laft  method,  it  would  be  fome- 
what  reduced. 

“  When  predile&ions  for  old  cuftoms  are  fubdued 
(adds  the  author),  I  hope,  to  fee  the  potato  admitted  in 
the  conftant  courfe  of  crops  by  every  fpirited  hufband- 
man.  The  moft  beneficial  effefts  will,  I  am  certain, 
accrue  from  fuch  a  fyftem.  The  advantages  in  my 
neighbourhood  are  apparent ;  I  cultivated  and  fed  my 
own  children  upon  them,  and  my  poorer  neighbours 
fenfibly  followed  the  example.  A  great,  proportion,  of 
every  cottager’s  garden  is  now  occupied  by  this  root, 
and  it  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  diet.  Potatoes 
are  cheap  and  excellent  iubftitutes  for  peafe  in  foups  and 
broths,  allowing  double  tire  quantity.  -s? 

“  Although  it  is  nearly  a  tranfeript  of  the  direc-A  cheap 
tions  given  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  yet  I  fliall  take  Fjparation 
the  liberty  of  inferring  a  receipt  for  making  a  potato-  16 
foup,  which  I  have  weekly  diftributed  among  the  poor 1 
to  their  great  relief. 

An  ox’s  head 
Two  pecks  of  potatoes 
Quarter  of  a  peck  of  onions 
Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fait 
An  ounce  and  a  half  of  pepper  -  o  3 

Total  3  10 

Ninety  pints,  of  water  to  be  boiled  with  the  above  in¬ 
gredients  on  a* flow  fire  until  reduced  to  60,  which  re¬ 
quire  one  peck  of  coals,  value  threepence.  I  have  ad¬ 
ded  the  expence  of  every  article  according  to  their 
prices with  me,  that  gentlemen -may  clearly  perceive  at 
how  eafy  a  rate  they  can  feed  60  of  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bours.  I  find  from  experience,  a  pint  of  this  foup,  with  ? 
a  fmall  piece  of  the  meat,  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  a  hear¬ 
ty  working  man  with  a  good  meal.  If  vegetables  are 
plentiful,  fome  of  every  fort  may  be  added,  with  a  few 
fweet  herbs. 

“  I  hope  my  inferring  the  above  will  not  be  efteem-  • 
ed  improper;  though  fomewhat  deviating  from  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  potatoes,  it  may  poffibly  be  a  means  of  render¬ 
ing  them  more  extenfively  ufefii).’’  * 
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Culture  of  A  premium  having  been  offered  by  the  above-men- 
f’phnt'111*  tioned  fociety  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  by  far- 
«  mers,  See.  whofe  rent  does  not  exceed  40I. pe?' an- 

mwi,  the  following  methods  were  communicated,  by 
which  thole  who  have  only  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  may 

289  obtain  a  plentiful  crop. 

Methods  of  Firft,  then,  the  earth  Ihould  be  dug  1 2  inches  deep, 
° ota toes  on  ^ie  ^  allow  of  it  ;  after  this,  a  hole  fhould  be 
fmall  fpotsl  °Pene<^  about  6  inches  deep,  horfe  dung  or  long  lit¬ 
ter  fhould-  be  put  therein  about  3  inches  thick  ;  this 
hole  Ihould  not  be  more  than  I  2  inches  in  diameter  ; 
upon  this  dung  or  litter  a  potato  fhould  be  planted 
whole,  upon  which  a  little  more  dung  fliould  be  call, 
and  then  earth  muff  be  put  thereon.  In  like  manner 
the  whole  plot  of  ground  mull  be  planted,  taking  care 
that  each  potato  be  atleafl  16  inches  apart  ;  and  when 
the  young  fhoots  mak'e  their  appearance,  they  fhould 
have  frefh  mould  drawn  round  them  with  a  hoe  ;  and 
if  the  tender  fhoots  are  covered,  it  will  prevent  the 
frofl  from  injuring  them  :  they  fliould  again  be  earth¬ 
ed  when  the  fhoots  make  a  fecond  appearance,  but  not 
be  covered,  as  in  all  probability  the  feafon  will  then 
be  lefs  fevere.  A  plentiful  fupply  of  mould  fhould  be 
given  them,  and  the  perfon  who  performs  this  bufmefs 
fliould  never  tread  upon  the  plant,  or  the  hillock  that 
is  railed  round  it  ;  as  the  lighter  the  earth  is,  the  more 
room  the  potato  will  have  to  expand.  From  a  fingle 
root  thus  planted,  very  near  40  pounds  weight  of  large 
potatoes  were  obtained,  and  from  almofl  every  other 
root  upon  the  fame  plot  of  ground  from  15  or  20 
pounds  weight  ;  and  except  the  foil  be  floney  or 
gravelly,  10  pounds  or  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  may  al¬ 
mofl  ahvays  be  obtained  from  each  root,  by  purfuing 
the  foregoing  method.  But  note,  cuttings  or  fmall  fets 

290  will  not  do  for  this  purpofe. 

Methods  of  The  fecond  method  will  fuit  the  indolent,  or  thofe 
culture  a-  ^vho  have  not  time  to  dig  their  ground  ;  and  that  is, 

dapted  to  w}jere  weeds  much  abound  and  have  not  been  cleared 
fciiiali  farms. ...  ,  .  .  .  n  .  . 

m  the  wunter,  a  trench  may  be  opened  in  a  liraight 

line  the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  about  6  inches 
deep  :  in  .this  trench  the  potatoes  fhould  be  planted 
about  ten  inches  apart  ;  cuttings  or  fmall  potatoes  will 
do  for  this  method.  When  they  are  laid  in  the  trench, 
the  weeds  that  are  on  the  furface  may  be  pared  oft'  on 
each  fide  about  ten  inches  from  it,  and  be  turned  upon 
the  plants  3  another  trench  fhould  then  be  dug,  and  the 
mould  that  comes  out  of  it  turned  carefully  on  the 
weeds.  It  muff  not  be  forgot,  that  each  trench  fhould 
be  regularly  dug,  that  the  potatoes  may  be  through¬ 
out  the  plot  10  or  12  inches  from  each  other.  This 
flovenly  method  will  in  general  raife  more  potatoes 
than  can  be  produced  by  digging  the  ground  twice, 
and  dibbling  in  the  plants  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  the 
weeds  lighten  the  foil,  and  give  the  roots  room  to  ex¬ 
pand.  They  fliould  be  twice  hoed,  and  earthed  up  in 
rowTs.  And  here  note,  that  if  cut  potatoes  are  to  be 
planted,  every  cutting  fhould  have  tw7o  eyes,  for  though 
fewer  fets  will  be  obtained,  there  will  be  a  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  crop,  as  one  eye  often  fails  or  is  deftroyed 
by  grubs  in  the  earth. 

Where  a  crop  of  potatoes  fails  in  part  ‘(as  will  fome- 
times  be  the  cafe  in  a  dry  feafon),  amends  may  flill  be 
made  by  laying  a  little  dung  upon  the  knots  of  the 
ftraw  or  haulm  of  thofe  potatoes  that  do  appear,  and 
covering  them  with  mould  ;  each  knot  or  joint  thus 


ordered  will,  if  the  wreather  prove  w7et  afterwards,  pro-  Culture  of 
duce  more  potatoes  than  the  original  roots.  particular 

From  the  fmalleft  potatoes  planted  whole,  from  four  .  Flants^. 
to  ftx  pounds  at  a  root  were  obtained,  and  fome  of  the  *  ~  ~v 
fingle  potatoes  weighed  near  twro  pounds.  Thefe  were 
dug  in  as  before  mentioned,  in  trenches  where  the 
ground  wras  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  foil  was  a  ftiff 
loamy  clay. 

A  good  crop  may  be  obtained  by  laying  potatoes 
upon  turf  at  about  12  or  14  inches  apart,  and  upon 
beds  of  about  fix  feet  wide ;  on  each  fide  of  which  a 
trench  fhould  be  opened  about  three  feet  wide,  and  the 
turf  that  comes  from  thence  fhould  be  laid  with  the 
graffy  fide  downwards  upon  the  potatoes;  a  fpit  of 
mould  fliould  next  be  taken  from  the  trenches,  and  be 
fpread  over  the  turf ;  and  in  like  manner  the  whole  plot 
of  ground  that  is  defigned  to  be  planted  muff  be  treat¬ 
ed.  And  remark,  that  when  the  young  fhoots  appear, 
another  fpit  of  mould  from  the  trenches  fhould  be 
ftrewed  over  the  beds  fo  as  to  cover  the  fhoots  5  this 
will  prevent  the  frofl:  from  injuring  them,  encourage 
them  to  expand,  and  totally  deftroy  the  young  weeds; 
and  when  the  potatoes  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  a 
careful  perfon  may  turn  the  earth  again  into  the  tren¬ 
ches,  fo  as  to  make  the  furface  level ;  and  it  will  be 
right  to  remark,  that  from  the  fame  ground  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  crop  of  potatoes  may  be  obtained  the  following  year. 

For  field  planting,  a  good  (if  not  the  beft)  method 
is  to  dung  the  land,  which  fliould  be  once  ploughed 
previous  thereto ;  and  when  it  is  ploughed  a  fecond 
time,  a  careful  perfon  fhould  drop  the  potato  plants  be¬ 
fore  the  plough  in  every  third  furrow  at  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  apart.  Plants  that  are  cut  with  twTo  eyes  are 
beft  for  this  purpofe.  The.  reafon  for  planting  them  at 
fo  great  a  diftance  as  every  third  furrow,  is,  that  when 
the  fhoots  appear,  a  horfe-hoe  may  go  upon  the  tw'o 
vacant  furrows  to  keep  them  clean  ;  and  after  they  are 
thus  hoed,  they  fliould  be  moulded  up  in  ridges  5  and  if 
this  crop  -be  be  taken  up  about  O&ober  or  November, 
the  land  will  be  in  excellent  condition  to  receive  a  crop 
of  wheat.  Lands  that  are  full  of  twitch  or  couch-grafs 
may  be  made  clean  by  this  method,  as  the  horfe-hoe- 
ing  is  as  good  as  a  fummer  fallow7 ;  and  if,  wiien  the 
potatoes  are  taken  up,  ivomen  and  children  w^ere  to 
pick  out  fuch  filth,  not  any  traces  of  it  wTould  remain  ; 
and  by  laying  it  on  heaps  and  burning  it,  a  quantity  of  - 
afhes  wrould  be  produced  for  manure. 

After  ploughing,  none  fliould  ever  dibble  in  pota¬ 
toes,  as  the  perfons  wiio  dibble,  plant,  or  hoe  them, 
will  all  tread  the  ground;  by  wilich  means  it  will  be¬ 
come  fo  bound,  that  the  young  fibres  cannot  expand, 
as  has  been  already  obferved.  Good  crops  have  in¬ 
deed  been  obtained  by  ploughing  the  land  twice,  and 
dropping  the  plants  in  every  other  furrow7,  and  by 
hand-hoeing  and  earthing  them  up  afterwards  as  the 
gardeners  do  peafe ;  but  This  method  is  not  equal  to 
the  other. 

Vacant  places  in  hedge-rows  might  be  grubbed  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  and  a  good  crop  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  as  the  leaves  of  trees,  thorns,  &c.  are  a  good 
manure,  and  will  furprifingly  encourage  their  grow  th, 
and  gratify  the  wiflies  of  the  planter  ;  who  by  cultiva¬ 
ting  fuch  places,  will  then  make  the  moft  of  his  ground, 
and  it  will  be  in  fine  order  to  receive  a  crop  of  com 
the  following  year, 
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